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OLD   AND  NEW. 

"  OLD  AND  NEW  "  comes  to  most  of  its  readers  in  the  midst  of  the 
Christmas  Holidays. 

The  pleasure,  or  the  duty  of  these  holidays  is  the  cherishing  the 
memories  of  the  past,  to  obtain  from  them  a  better  and  happier  future, 
that  we  may  squeeze  from  the  OLD  its  lessons  for  the  NEW. 

This  is  precisely  the  office  of  this  journal. 

The  Old  Year  'closes  with  portents  and  with  promises,  as  all  Old 
Years  close  ;  and  the  New  Year  opens  with  hopes  and  doubts,  as  all 
New  Years  begin.  In  the  midst  of  portent,  promise,  hope,  and  doubt, 
however,  it  is  as  certain  that  the  world  advances  and  that  the  Good 
Time  is  nearer,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  day  is  longer  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary than  it  was  on  the  21st  of  December. 

Among  portents  or  among  hopes  we  may  class  the  meeting  of  the 
great  Catholic  Council,  in  the  very  week  when  these  lines  pass  the  press. 
So  curious  and  so  important  is  this  great  gathering,  that  we  publish  a 
careful  study  of  it,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman,  once  a  distinguished 
leader  in  the  Roman  Catholic  pulpit,  who  was  forced  to  leave  the 
Church  of  Rome,  because  it  was  false  to  freedom ;  who  is  still  a  full 
believer  in  the  possibility  of  a  truly  Catholic  church,  which  might  \mite 
all  Christian  men. 

'  Among  the  terrors  of  the  last  years,  the  series  of  earthquakes  in  all 
parts  of  this  Continent  have  called  new  attention  to  these  mysterious 
phenomena.  This  attention  leads  us  to  ask  Mr.  Brigham  for  his  paper 
on  the  Earthquakes  of  New  England. 

The  connection  between  the  old  Old  and  New  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
discussion  of  the  permanence  and  steadiness  which  underlie  and  control 
the  apparently  transitory  and  fluctuating  in  the  affairs  of  life,  in  the  dis- 
cussion by  Robert  Collyer. 

And  we  need  not  call  attention  to  the  careful  study  of  the  love  of  God 
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2  Old  and  New. 

and  the  perfection  of  Christ,  themes  always  old  and  always  new,  illus- 
trated by  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  C.  Carroll  Everett,  in  this  number. 

We  prefer  not  to  enter  upon  partisan  discussion  till  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Departments  are  in  our  hands,  and  until  the  recess  of  Congress 
has  passed.  A  hundred  years  hence  the  reports  on  the  Education  of 
the  Freedmen  will  have  more  interest  than  any  of  our  temporary  ques- 
tions of  finance  or  of  elections.  In  tVJs ,  number  and  in  our  next  num- 
ber that  subject  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

The  nation  will  fail  in  gratitude  to  the  past,  and  in  instruction  for  the 
future,  if  it  neglects  that  central  monument  of  the  history,  sufferings,  vic- 
tories, and  heroes  of  the  war,  which  will  commemorate  it  to  times  further 
from  us  than  we  are  from  Trajan's  Column.  We  have  asked  Dr.  Bellows 
to  give  us  a  little  statement  of  the  plan  of  this  monument  and  its  progress. 
It  is  no  fault  of  his  that  he  is  among  the  distinguished  civic  heroes  who 
ought  to  be  selected  as  representing  the  sacrifices  and  victories  which 
are  there  commemorated. 

The  opening  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  steam 
transit  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  are  the  great  physical  triumphs 
of  the  last  year,  —  triumphs  of  which  the  nations  which  wrought  them 
may  well  be  proud.  In  this  number  of  "  Old  and  New  "  and  in  the  next, 
we  attempt  some  fit  record  of  these  sister  victories  of  two  allied  and 
sympathizing  nations. 

We  dare  not  say  how  many  of  our  readers  do  not  know  by  name  the 
Yukon  River,  the  great  Northern  Missouri.  But  Alaska  has  many 
things  to  teach  us,  and  the  reader  will  learn  from  Mr.  Dall's  valuable 
paper  that  "  Russia-in- America  "  is  no  longer  to  be  tucked  away  in  three 
lines  of  a  School  Geography. 

The  study  of  People's  Parks  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  interest  the 
whole  country.  The  attention  now  given  to  it  in  Boston  is  but  one  illus- 
tration of  its  importance  for  all  our  cities.  We  shall  continue  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  it  suggests. 

No  young  reader  of  these  pages  should  neglect  the  history  of  Faraday, 
the  Christian  philosopher  whose  life  has  lately  closed. 

The  contrast  of  the  Old  and  New  at  the  West  will  be  presented  in  Mrs. 
Howe's  two  papers,  of  which  we  shall  publish  the  second  in  February. 

The  new  stimulus  to  University  Education  makes  that  one  of  the 
leading  subjects  of  the  day.  We  publish  with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore, 
the  general  considerations  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  comprehensive 
report  just  now  made  by  Dr.  Walker,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lyman,  and 
their  coadjutors,  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  future  num- 
bers shall  attempt  to  keep  up  the  record  of  the  great  work  of  that  Uni- 
versity. 


Ten  Times  One  is  Ten, 
TEN  TIMES  ONE  IS  TEN. 

A   STORY   IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 


BY    COL.    FREDERIC    INGHAM. 


CHAPTER  I. 
WHAT    HAPPENED. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  was  the  strangest  Club 
that  ever  came  into  being. 

There  were  these  ten  members  I 
tell  you  of.  And  they  have  never 
met  but  this  once,  nor  do  I  believe 
they  will  ever  meet  again. 

They  met  in  the  railroad  station  at 
North  Colchester,  waiting  for  the  ex- 
press train.  The  express  train,  if 
you  happen  to  remember  that  partic- 
ular afternoon  and  evening,  was  five 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  behind  time. 
They  knew  it  was  behind  time,  but 
they  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  it 
was  then  and  there  that  the  club  was 
formed. 

For  they  had  all  come  together  at 
Harry  Wadsworth's  funeral.  The  most 
manly  and  most  womanly  fellow  he, 
whom  I  ever  knew ;  the  merriest  and 
the  freshest,  and  the  bravest  and  the 
wisest ;  the  most  sympathizing  when 
people  were  sorry,  and  the  most  sym- 
pathizing when  they  were  glad.  Thun- 
der! If  I  were  at  home,  and  could 
just  show  you  three  or  four  of  Harry's 
yellow  letters  that  He  there,  then  you 
would  know  something  about  him. 
Simply  he  was  the  most  spirited  man 
who  ever  stumbled  over  me ;  he  was 
possessed,  and  possessed  with  a  true 
spirit,  —  that  was  what  he  was  ;  and 
so  he  had  guns  enough,  and  more  than 
guns  enough  for  any  emergency. 

And  Harry  Wads  worth  had  died. 
And  from  north,  and  east,  and  south, 
we  ten  there  had  come  to  the  funeral. 
And  we  were  waiting  for  the  train,  as 
I  said,  and  that  is  the  way  the  Club 
was  born.  Then  and  there  it  had  its 


first  meeting,  and  as  I  say,  its  last, 
most  likely. 

Bridget  Corcoran  may  strictly  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  Club,  unless 
dear  Harry  himself  was.  For  Bridget 
Corcoran  was  the  first  person  that  said 
anything.  I  never  can  sit  still  very 
long  at  a  time  at  such  places.  And  I 
had  sat  in  my  chair  by  that  overfilled 
stove,  in  that  stifling  room,  as  long 
as  I  could  stand  it,  and  a  good  deal 
longer,  none  of  us  saying  anything. 
Then  I  had  gone  out  and  walked  -the 
platform,  brooding  till  it  seemed  to 
me  that  anything  was  better  than 
walking  the  platform.  Then  I  went 
in  again  to  find  the  air  just  as  dead 
and  stived  and  insupportable  as  it  was 
before.  And  this  time  I  left  the  door 
open  and  walked  across  to  the  back 
window,  which  looked  on  a  different 
wood-pile  from  the  wood-pile  the  front 
window  looked  upon.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  only  variety  in  our  prospects 
was  in  our  choice  of  wood-piles  ;  but 
we  could  look  at  the  ends  of  sticks,  or 
at  the  sides  of  them,  as  we  preferred. 

I  walked  to  the  back  window,  and 
began  looking  at  the  back  wood-pile. 

"  You  knew  Mr.  Wadsworth,"  said 
Bridget  Corcoran,  timidly.  And  it  was 
a  comfort  to  me. 

"  Knew  him  ! "  said  I ;  "I  did  not 
know  anybody  else  ! " 

"  I  like  to  tell  you  about  him  then," 
said  she,  with  her  pleasant  Irish  accent. 
"  I  like  to  tell  every  one  about  him. 
For,  save  for  him,  I  do  not  know 
where  I  should  be  this  day  ;  and  I  do 
know  where  my  boy  Will  would  be." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  I  asked,  roused  up 
a  little  by  her  sympathy. 

"  Will,  sir,  would  be  in  the  State's 
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Prison  save-  for  him  you  carried  to 
the  grave  this  day;  and  fofr  nfe,  I 
think  I  should  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  You  know,  your  reverence, 
that  in  the  charge  of  the  freight  sta- 
tion, when  he  was  first  appointed  here, 
it  was  for  him  to  say  who  should  have 
the  chips,  and  who  should  not  have 
them.  And  he  was  so  good  —  as  he 
always  was  —  as  to  give  me  the  sec- 
ond right  in  the  wood-yard ;  Mary 
Morris  always  having  the  first,  because 
her  husband,  who  is  now  switch-tender, 
lost  his  arm  in  the  great  smash-up 
come  Michaelmas  five  years  gone  by. 
He  gave  me  the  second  right,  I  say, 
and  though  I  say  it  who  should  not, 
I  never  abused  my  privilege,  and  he 
knew  I  never  did,  your  reverence,  as 
how  could  I,  when  he  was  always  so 
kind,  and  often  called  me  into  his 
office,  and  always  spoke  to  me  as 
kindly  as  if  I  was  a  born  lady,  as  in- 
deed he  was  a  born  gentleman." 

Ah  me !  if  I  only  could  go  on  and 
tell  Bridget's  story  as  she  told  it  her- 
self, with  the  thousand  pretty  praises  of 
dear  Harry,  you  would  better  under- 
stand what  manner  of  man  he  was, 
and  how  the  Club  was  born.  But 
there  is  no  time  for  that,  and  this 
was  the  story  shortly.  Harry  saw 
one  day  that  her  eyes  were  red,  as  she 
passed  him,  and  he  would  not  rest  till 
he  had  called  her  into  the  office  and 
found  why ;  and  the  why  was,  that 
her  boy  Will  had  "  hooked  jack,"  as 
the  youngster  said,  —  had  played  tru- 
ant, and  had  done  it  now  for  many 
weeks  in  order,  and  had  done  it  with 
Tidd  boys,  and  the  Donegals,  sons  of 
perdition  as  they  always  seemed,  and 
nothing  Bridget  could  say  or  do  would 
put  Will  in  any  better  way.  Then 
was  it  that  Harry  sent  for  the  little 
rascal,  "  talked  to  him,"  she  said  ;  but 
I  knew  Harry  well  enough  to  know 
what  the  talking  was.  He  took  the 
boy  up  country  with  him  one  day,  when 
he  was  making  a  contract  for  some 


wood.  He  stopped,  as  they  came  back, 
at  a  trout  stream,  and  bade  the  little 
scamp  try  some  of  the  best  hooks  from 
his  book.  He  sent  him  home,  after 
such  a  glimpse  of  a  decent  boy's  pleas- 
ures, as  nobody  ever  had  shown  poor 
Will  before.  He  sent  for  him  the  next 
day,  and  told  him  he  wanted  him  in 
the  office.  He  dressed  the  child  in  new 
clothes  from  head  to  foot.  He  made  him 
respect  himself  in  forty  ways  you  or  I 
would  never  have  thought  of.  Before 
three  weeks  were  gone,  Will  was 
ashamed  of  his  bad  handwriting.  Be- 
fore four  weeks  were  gone,  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  old  company  ;  in  a  fort- 
night more,  he  was  the  steadiest  scholar 
in  the  "  Commercial  College  "  of  the 
place.  Before  three  months  were  over, 
he  came  to  Harry  with  some  lame  duck 
of  a  Tidd  boy  whom  he  had  lured  out 
of  some  quagmire  or  other.  And  the 
upshot  of  it  was,  that  at  this  moment 
Will  was  as  decent  a  boy  as  there  was 
in  the  country  ;  while,  but  for  Harry, 
he  had  as  fair  chance  as  any  of  them 
to  be  hanged.  That,  severely  con- 
densed, was  Bridget  Corcoran 's  story. 

Now,  I  have  no  idea  of  telling  how 
Harry  had  come  to  be  the  star  of  my 
worship,  —  worship  which  was  not  idol- 
atry. Talking  here  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment,  how  do  I  know  who  might 
overhear  me,  and  this  is  no  story  to 
get  into  the  newspapers.  But,  while 
I  was  reflecting  that  Harry  had  ^esfcued 
poor  Will  from  one  set  of  devils',  and 
me  from  devils  of  quite  another  color, 
Caroline  Leslie  looked  up ;  she  had 
joined  Bridget  and  me  by  the  window. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Caroline  Leslie 
that  gives  the  bird  the  lump  of  sugar 
in  Chalon's  picture  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes !  that  same  Caroline 
Leslie.  Did  you  know  her  ?  "  She 
looked  up.  She  thanked  Bridget  very 
cordially.  "  I  thank  you  ever  so  much 
for  telling  me  that.  It  has  comforted 
me  more  than  anything  to-day.  Will 
you  not  come  and  see  me  sometime  in 
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Worcester  ?  You  will  find  me  in  907, 
Summer  Street.  Let  me  write  it  down 
for  you  ? "  So  Bridget  was  pleased. 
And  then  Caroline  got  up  and  asked 
me  to  walk,  and  took  my  arm,  and  we 
walked  the  platform  together ;  and  she 
told  me  what  Harry  had  been  to  her. 
How,  only  three  years  before,  when  he 
first  came  to  Colchester,  or  to  that  vil- 
lage, how  her  brother  Edward  brought 
him  home,  and  made  her  mother  say 
he  might  board  there.  How  her  moth- 
er said  it  was  impossible,  but  consented 
the  moment  she  saw  Harry,  when  he 
only  came  in  to  tea.  How  she,  Caro- 
line, was  a  goose  and  a  fool,  and  a  dolt 
and  good-for-nothing,  when  he  moved 
into  that  house.  And  how  the  mere 
presence  of  that  man  in  that  family  — 
or  was  it  his  books,  or  was  it  the  peo- 
ple that  came  to  see  him  —  had 
changed  the  whole  direction  of  her  life, 
as  an  arrow's  direction  is  changed  when 
it  glances  on  the  side  of  a  temple. 
Now,  Caroline  Leslie  was  no  more  in 
love  with  Harry  than  you  are.  Pretty 
girl,  she  had  her  own  lover,  and  I  knew 
she  had.  And  he,  far  away  across  the 
sea,  would  shed  tears  as  bitter  as  hers 
of  that  day,  when  he  knew  he  was 
never  to  see  Harry's  face  again. 

But  we  were  only  three  of  the  Club 
—  Caroline,  Bridget,  and  I.  Count  Will 
Corcoran  for  four  if  you  like.  If  you 
count  him,  the  Club  is  eleven. 

B^r  What  I  tell  you  will  give  you  an 
idea.  **For  as  soon  as  we  got  talking, 
the  bakers  and  the  baked  by  the  stove 
got  talking ;  all  telling  much  the  same 
kind  of  story,  how  dear  Harry  had 
been  a  new  life  to  them.  Widdifield, 
who  you  would  have  said  had  no  senti- 
ment, quiet  Mrs.  Emerson,  Mary  Mer- 
riam,  and  her  brother  John,  and  even 
Will  Morton.  I  must  not  try  to  tell  the 
stories,  though  I  could,  every  one.  We 
all  drew  together  at  last,  when  some- 
thing Morton  said  drew  out  George 
Button  to  "state  his  experience." 

"  Wadsworth  and  I,"  said  he,  "  went 


out  in  one  of  those  first  California 
colonies,  —  when  the  mutual  system 
was  tried  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  peo- 
ple thought  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  coming  because  they  all  put  two 
hundred  dollars  apiece  into  a  joint- 
stock  company.  On  the  voyage  I  did 
not  see  him  much,  and  I  know  I  did 
not  like  him.  How  strange  that  seems 
now  !  For  there  was  no  reason  under 
heaven  why  I  should  not  have  found 
him  out  at  the  very  first  moment ;  and 
now  it  seems  as  if  I  lost  so  much  in 
losing  all  the  chance  of  those  five 
months.  Well,  I  lost  it  —  for  better 
or  worse.  We  came  to  California, 
and  the  colony  all  broke  up  into  forty 
thousand  pieces.  Little  enough  stick- 
ing by  each  other  there !  Each  man 
for  himself ;  and  as  always  happens  on 
that  theory,  the  devil  for  us  all,  with  a 
vengeance  ! 

"  I  roughed  through  everything. 
Got  a  little  dust  now  and  then,  and 
spent  it  a  great  deal  faster  than  I  got 
it.  I  have  paid  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  dollars  in  gold  for  a  pair  of 
miner's  boots  —  and  they  were  good 
boots,  —  when  I  had  not  a  rag  beside 
to  put  upon  my  feet.  At  last  I  thought 
my  lucky  time  had  come.  We  were 
up  in  what  they  then  called  the  Cot- 
tonwood  Reach,  and  a  very  good  com- 
pany of  us  had  struck  some  very  decent 
diggings,  and  had  laid  off  our  claims 
with  something  like  precision,  and 
order,  and  decency.  Wadsworth,  as  I 
happened  to  know,  was  with  some  men 
who  had  got  hold  of  a  water-privilege 
three  or  four  miles  above  us.  Some 
of  our  men  had  been  up  to  see  about 
buying  some  water  from  him,  and  said 
he  was  quite  a  king  in  that  country. 
But  I  had  not  seen  him. 

"Then  there  came  in  on  us,  just 
as  we  got  well  established,  a  lot  of 
roughs,  blacklegs,  and  rowdies  of  every 
nation  and  color  under  heaven.  They 
wanted  our  claims  ;  we  all  knew  that 
well  enough.  And  they  hung  round, 
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as  such  devils  as  they  will,  trying  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  get  a  corner  of  the 
wedge  in.  We  were  a  pretty  decent 
set ;  and  none  of  our  boys  really  liked 
them,,  but  we  were  as  civil  as  we  could 
be.  Some  of  the  fellows  were  fools 
enough  to  lose  dust  to  them,  and  I 
never  heard  that  any  of  them  won  any. 
They  pretended  to  stake  off  some 
claims  of  their  own,  but  they  never 
worked  any  of  any  account.  They 
drank  their  whiskey,  and  put  up  tents 
and  shanties  for  gambling  ;  and  swag- 
gered round  among  the  rest  of  us,  and 
said  they  knew  better  ways  for  wash- 
ing than  we  did ;  and  so  on.  All  the 
time  we  all  knew  that  something  was 
brewing,  while  they  were  about.  And 
sure  enough,  at  last  it  came. 

"  Watrous  and  Flanegan,  who  were 
a  sort  of  selectmen  to  us,  had  to  go 
down  to  Agnes  City  with  some  gold, 
and  to  buy  some  pork.  And  they  took 
with  them  two  or  three  of  the  best 
fellows  we  had.  Watrous  came  to  me 
the  last  thing,  and  said,  '  Don't  you  get 
into  a  quarrel  with  these  greasers,'  for 
he  knew  I  hated  them.  But,  Mr. 
Ingham,  a  saint  in  heaven  would  have 
quarreled  with  those  men.  It  all  be- 
gan about  a  shovel.  One  of  these 
blackguards  came  up  to  me  to  borrow 
a  shovel,  and  I  let  him  have  it.  Then 
he  came  back  for  another,  and  I  let 
him  have  that.  Then  came  up  three 
of  them  and  wanted  three  shovels,  and, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  came 
to  words  —  they  and  I.  They  had 
come  up  for  a  fight ;  and  they  got  it. 
At  last,  one  of  the  most  noisy  of  them, 
—  to  give  him  his  due,  he  was  half- 
drunk, —  drew  his  revolver  and  snapped 
it  at  me.  Lucky  for  me  it  missed  fire, 
and  in  very  short  metre  I  hit  him  over 
the  head  with  the  crow-bar  I  was 
using.  0,  what  a  howl  they  made  ! 
They  dashed  at  me,  and  I  ran.  The 
first  of  them  tripped  and  fell ;  which 
stopped  the  others  a  half  second.  And 
then  the  whole  tribe  of  them,  who  had 


been  watching  the  affair,  came  running 
after  me,  yelling  and  howling  like  so 
many  wolves." 

By  this  time,  as  I  said,  Dutton  had 
the  whole  group  in  the  station  round 
him. 

"  Did  you  ever  run  for  your  life  ?  " 
said  he,  with  a  funny  twinkle  of  the 
eye.  "  I  tell  you  that  to  put  in  the 
best  stride  you  know,  and  to  clear 
every  log,  and  take  no  help  at  any 
ditch,  but  just  to  run,  run,  run,  run,  — 
half  a  mile,  —  three  quarters,  —  and  a 
mile,  —  to  feel  your  heart  up  in  your 
throat,  your  lungs  pumping,  and  pump- 
ing nothing,  —  while  you  just  run,  run, 
run,  —  and  know  that  one  false  step  is 
death ;  —  I  tell  you  that  is  what  a 
man  remembers.  That  was  the  way  I 
ran.  I  dared  not  look  back.  I  knew 
I  was  well  ahead  of  all  but  one  man. 
But  I  could  hear  his  steady  step,  step, 
step,  step,  —  just  in  the  time  of  mine. 
Was  he  taller  than  I,  or  shorter  ?  I 
dared  not  look  round  and  see.  But  I 
knew  his  stride  depended  on  that. 
He  was  gaining  nothing  on  me  in  time  ; 
was  he  gaining  in  length  of  pace  ? 

"  Where  was  I  running  to  ?  Why, 
to  our  poor  little  shanty,  where  I  had 
left  George  Orcutt  lame  in  bed.  What 
safety  would  that  be  ?  These  devils 
could  tear  it  down  in  thirty  seconds. 
I  did  not  know,  but  I  ran ! 

"  I  ran  —  with  the  one  man  close 
behind,  and  the  others  yelling  farther 
back.  He  did  not  yell.  He  saved  his 
breath  for  running.  But  he  did  not 
catch  me.  I  flung  the  door  open.  I 
crowded  down  the  latch.  I  stuck  a 
domino  from  the  table  in  between  the 
latch  and  the  latch -guard,  and  with 
this  as  my  poor  fortress,  I  flung  my- 
self on  the  floor.  The  man  dashed  up 
after  me,  but  did  not  so  much  as  try 
the  door  ! 

"  An  instant  showed  why  ;  for  in  ten 
seconds  the  wolves,  as  they  seemed, 
were  howling  round  him.  Then  the 
man,  whoever  he  was,  said,  'The  first 
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man  that  steps  on  this  plank  is  a  dead 
man !  There's  been  enough  of  this 
bullying  !  Dirty  Dick,  take  care  you 
are  not  seen  again  in  this  county.  I 
give  you  six  hours  to  be  gone  !  Chip 
and  Leathers,  you  had  best  go  with 
him,  or  without  him.  Your  room  is 
better  than  your  company.  I  will  have 
the  sheriff  here  by  night,  and  we  will 
see  what  sort  of  men  are  going  to  jump 
claims  on  this  creek.  You  fellow  with 
the  red  beard,  who  ran  away  from 
Angeles,  there's  a  warrant  out  against 
you.  Understand  all  of  you  that  this 
game  is  played  about  through.' 

"  Who  was  this  celestial  visitant  ? 
Orcutt  and  I  listened  in  amazement. 
Was  this  the  way  Raphael  addressed 
the  rebellious  spirits  when  Milton  was 
not  at  hand  ?  Any  w.tv,  they  answered 
much  as  the  rebellious  spirits  would 
have  done.  Some  swore,  some  laughed, 
other  some,  on  the  outside,  turned  round 
and  vamosed.  So  Orcutt  told  me, 
whose  eye  was  at  a  knot-hole.  The 
celestial  visitant  said  not  a  word  more. 
But  in  five  minutes  the  whole  crew  of 
them  was  gone. 

"Then  I  unlatched  the  door.  Ra- 
phael came  in,  and  was  —  Harry 
Wadsworth  !  Yes  ;  that  light,  frail  fel- 
low, whom  we  carried  so  easily  to-day, 
was  the  man  who  looked  those  beggars 
in  the  eye  that  day,  and  saved  my  life 
for  me ! 

"  That  was  the  beginning  with  me, 
and  there  are  few  things  he  and  I 
have  not  done  together  since  that.  We 
have  slept  under  the  same  blanket, 
and  starved  on  the  same  trail.  And 
if  any  man  ever  taught  me  anything, 
that  dear  fellow  taught  me  all  of  life  I 
know  that  is  worth  knowing." 

These  were  the  sort  of  stories  we 
got  telling  hi  the  station-house,  and  it 
was  out  of  such  talk  that  the  project 
of  the  Club  grew.  We  had  not  known 
each  other  before,  but  here  was  one  tie 
we  all  had  together.  Could  we  not 


then  recognize  it,  by  some  sort  of  gath- 
ering or  correspondence,  or  union? 
Natural  enough  to  propose,  but  you 
see,  of  course,  what  followed. 

First,  Widdifield,  as  good  a  fellow 
as  lives,  but  set,  or  as  the  vernacular 
says,  "  sot "  in  his  ways,  liked  the 
idea  of  a  Club  very  much  ;  but  thought 
we  must  appoint  a  committee  to  draw 
up  some  little  mutual  covenant  or  ex- 
pression of  principles  which  all  the 
members  would  willingly  agree  to. 
"  Something,  you  know,  to  give  us  a 
little  substance."  Will  Morton  did  not 
care  so  much  for  any  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, but  thought  there  had  better  be 
a  constitution  made.  If  he  had  not 
changed  his  coat,  he  should  have  had 
in  his  pocket  the  constitution  of  the 
Philirenean,  which  would,  perhaps, 
have  served  as  a  good  model.  Mary 
Merriam  did  not  care  about  any  consti- 
tution, but  thought  the  society  ought 
to  have  a  name  that  everybody  would 
understand.  Poor  Bridget  Corcoran 
did  not  take  in  much  of  all  this,  but 
hated  clubs.  The  Shamrock  Club, 
that  her  husband  had  belonged  to,  had 
worked  all  his  woe.  So  one  thought 
this,  and  another  said  that,  and  the 
thing  happens,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  always  happens,  even  when  ten 
of  the  simplest  minded  people  in  the 
world  meet  together  with  any  common 
purpose.  There  has  to  be  a  certain 
fixed  amount  of  talk,  —  what  Halibur- 
ton  calls  the  "  talkee-talkee  stage."  It 
corresponds  to  the  fizz  of  common  air 
when  you  open  a  gas-pipe  for  the  first 
time.  It  blows  out  your  match,  and 
you  have  to  wait  some  little  while  be- 
fore anything  arrives  that  will  burn. 

One  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East 
—  was  it  Louis  Agassiz  ?  —  said,  when 
he  first  came  here,  that  one  of  the 
amazing  things  which  he  found  in 
America  was,  that  no  set  of  men  could 
get  together  to  do  anything,  though 
there  were  but  five  of  them,  unless 
they  first  "drew  up  a  constitution." 
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If  ten  men  of  botany  met  in  a  hotel 
in  Switzerland  to  hear  a  paper  on  the 
habits  of  Tellia  Guilielmensis,  they  sat 
down  and  heard  it.  But  if  nine  men 
of  botany  here  meet  to  hear  a  paper 
read  on  Shermania  Rogeriana,  they 
have  to  spend  the  first  day,  first  in 
a  temporary  organization,  then  in  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  draw  a  con- 
stitution, then  in  correcting  the  draft 
made  by  them,  then  in  appointing  a 
committee  to  nominate  officers,  and 
then  in  choosing  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, two  secretaries,  and  a  treasurer. 
This  takes  all  the  first  day.  If  any  of 
these  people  are  fools  enough,  or  wise 
enough  ("  persistent "  is  the  modern 
word)  to  come  a  second  time,  all  will 
be  well,  and  they  will  hear  about  the 
Shermania. 

This  was  the  little  delay  which 
killed  our  little  Club  at  the  moment 
of  its  birth,  if,  indeed,  it  were  killed 
or  were  born.  With  regard  to  that 
there  is  a  doubt,  as  you  fellows  will 
find  out  if  we  should  ever  get  back  to 
this  story  again. 

[At  this  point,  however,  the  Adju- 
tant, who  had  been  dying  to  say  some- 
thing, interrupted  Ingham  to  say  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  Club 
had  had  something  to  eat,  as  the  organ- 
ization went  forward,  and  on  that,  that 
profane  Dalrymple  said,  "  Better  some- 
thing to  drink."  But  Ingham  placidly 
explained  that  there  had  never  been 
anything  at  the  station  but  doughnuts, 
and  those  somewhat  tough  and  musty, 
and  that  these  had  all  been  eaten  by 
members  who  had  no  dinner ;  that  for 
supper  there  was  nothing  left  but  loz- 
enges, of  which  the  supply  was  unlim- 


ited, but  of  which  man's  power  of 
consumption  is  of  nature,  small.] 

So  we  spent  the  rest  of  our  five  hours 
discussing  the  covenant,  the  name,  and 
the  constitution  of  our  little  society,  — 
and  when  at  last  we  heard  the  scream 
of  the  express,  and  saw  its  light,  we 
were  further  from  the  organization 
than  ever.  Everybody  looked  for 
scrip  and  staff  (carpet-bag  and  cane). 
Everybody  seized  his  coat  or  his  shawl ; 
and  poor  Widdifield  and  Morton  were 
just  heard  pleading  for  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  constitution,  or  "just  a  little 
formula,  you  know,"  when  the  train 
stopped,  and  we  stowed  away  as  we 
could,  in  the  separate  cars. 

For  all  that,  however,  these  people 
loved  Harry  with  their  hearts'  love ; 
and  not  one  of  them  meant  to  fail  in 
the  impulse  he  had  given  ;  no,  nor  ever 
did  fail.  And  though,  as  I  said,  the 
Club  never  met  again,  and  never  can, 
perhaps  it  has  existed  to  as  much  pur- 
pose. After  the  train  was  under  way. 
I  passed  along  from  car  to  car,  and 
asked  each  of  them  if  he  would  not 
write  me  some  day,  if  anything  turned 
up  which  brought  Harry  to  his  mind, 
or  which  would  have  pleased  him. 

Everybody  said  "  Yes."  And  what 
is  more,  everybody  has  done  as  he 
said.  So  I  have  this  mass  of  letters 
you  saw  in  my  desk,  marked  "  Harry 
Wadsworth ; "  and  it  is  that  mass  of 
letters  which  gives  me  the  material 
for  the  really  curious  story,  or  stories, 
I  ,am  going  to  tell  you. 

If  you  will  come  round  to  my  tent 
after  the  parade  is  over,  I  will  show 
you  some  of  them. 
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BY    HENRY    W.    BELLOWS. 


IT  is  not  yet  very  generally  known 
in  the  country  at  large,  that  an  enter- 
prise, commemorating  the  labors,  in- 
strumentalities, sacrifices,  and  triumphs 
of  the  War,  is  in  full  progress  at  the 
Capitol.  "  The  National  Lincoln  Mon- 
ument Association  "  is  a  voluntary  body 
of  private  citizens,  who  have  under- 
taken to  embody  and  consummate  the 
assumed  wishes  of  the  people  of  Am- 
erica, by  collecting  the  means  for 
erecting  a  vast  monument  in  eternal 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
chief  supporters,  —  not  so  much  in 
their  individual  characters,  as  in  their 
providential  relations  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar sense  were  their  own  agents  in 
carrying  through  the  emancipation  of 
the  slave,  and  in  maintaining  the  co- 
herency of  the  Union. 

Nobody  can  deny  the  fitness  and  im- 
portance of  such  a  monument.  It  is 
essential  to  the  gratitude,  pride,  and 
sorrow  of  the  American  people.  Any 
neglect  to  build  it  would  be  a  new  proof 
of  what  already  has  too  many  testi- 
monies in  its  favor,  —  the  alleged  in- 
gratitude of  republics.  It  ought,  too, 
to  be  built  while  the  consciousness  of 
the  political,  military,  and  philanthropic 
achievements  of  the  war  is  fresh  and 
infallible,  so  that  it  shall  be  the  honest 
expression  of  the  very  people  who 
quenched  the  rebellion,  and  who  know 
how  and  by  what  agencies  and  agents 
they  did  it !  History,  two  or  three 
centuries  hence,  will  come  in  with  a 
later  verdict,  in  which  the  whole  per- 
spective of  the  judgments  and  feelings 
of  our  generation  may  be  changed,  and 
Art,  in  its  then  more  fully  developed 
maturity,  and  under  those  necessary 
conditions  of  the  impulse  furnished  by 
a  revered  past  and  a  half-mytholog- 


ical retrospect,  will  give  us  its  poetic 
and  symbolic  interpretations  of  the 
impulses,  motives,  deeds,  and  heroes, 
sages,  and  martyrs  of  America's  great 
epic  age.  Doubtless,  it  is  too  early 
now  for  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  materials 
which  the  Civil  War  has  so  properly 
furnished  for  the  muses  of  the  future. 
Two  hundred,  perhaps  five  hundred 
years,  must  ripen  the  hard  seed  of  can- 
non ball  and  bullets,  though  enriched 
with  the  blood  and  bones  of  a  half 
million  martyrs,  into  the  mellow  har- 
vest of  the  arts.  We  can  expect  little 
of  really  symbolic  beauty  and  esthetic 
perfectness  in  the  products  of  the  im- 
mediate participants  or  spectators  of 
the  great  war.  But  the  Art  of  our 
own  day  has  its  duties,  and  the  knowl- 
edge and  absolute  consciousness  of  the 
generation  which  has  accomplished  and 
witnessed  the  events  of  the  momentous 
era  have  their  advantages  and  obliga- 
tions. Contemporary  history  is  already 
doing  fully  and  faithfully  its  peculiar 
work.  Photography  —  and  especially 
Mr.  Brady's  truly  wonderful  and  com- 
plete collection  of  portraits  and  war- 
scenes,  which  we  trust  the  Nation  will 
not  be  so  blind  as  to  allow  to  remain 
private  property,  subject  to  casualties, 
fire,  and  dispersion  —  has  done  its  im- 
portant part.  Art,  whether  on  canvas 
or  in  clay,  has  done  something,  and 
promised  more.  Mr.  John  Rogers's 
statuette  groups  of  figures,  illustrative 
of  most  of  the  phases  of  the  war,  are 
probably  the  best  contribution  which 
plastic  art  has  yet  offered.  They  are 
genuine,  historic,  literal,  yet  with 
enough  humor,  pathos,  and  sentiment  to 
raise  them  above  the  prosaic  level,  and 
supply  what  might  else  decay  with  a 
preserving  enamel. 
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In  respect  of  historic  monuments,  we 
have  heard  much  promise,  but  seen 
little  performance.  It  appeared  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  as  if 
the  country,  in  all  its  great  cities  and 
towns,  was  soon  to  bristle  with  shafts 
to  his  precious  memory.  Certainly, 
twenty  different  projects  must  have  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  announcement 
under  auspicious  names.  But  monu- 
ments in  marble  and  bronze  are  costly, 
and  require  much  time  for  their  ac- 
complishment. It  is  easier  to  plan  and 
get  public  approval  for  fifty  monuments 
to  a  martyr  than  to  collect  the  hundred 
thousand,  or  half  million  dollars  essen- 
tial to  the  actual  erection  of  one.  It 
is  specially  difficult  in  a  country,  where 
governments  can  do  so  little,  to  achieve 
these  artistic  results.  For  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness, and  what  everybody  wishes  a  lit- 
tle, needs  for  its  accomplishment  the 
organizing  power  and  concentrating  in- 
fluence of  a  few  who  wish  it  with  all 
their  hearts.  The  only  monuments  of 
the  war  that  have  sprung  up  sponta- 
neously (and  none  are  more  honorable 
and  to  be  approved),  are  the  town  or 
county,  or  State  monuments  in  honor  of 
their  own  dead,  which  must  be  num- 
bered by  some  hundreds.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  a  list  of  them,  with 
the  design  and  cost  of  each.  They 
would  be  found  generally  modest  and 
without  architectural  ambition,  —  his- 
toric memorials  which  owe  their  value 
to  the  local  affection,  gratitude,  and 
admiration  bestowed  on  the  names 
sculptured  upon  their  sides,  and  not  to 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  their  design. 
Like  the  simple  monument  at  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  to  which  no  grandeur  or 
costliness  could  give  increased  interest, 
these  local  memorials  of  the  brave  men 
who  died  for  their  country  will  have  a 
steady  and  permanent  increase  of  in- 
terest and  influence,  and  a  valuation 
wholly  independent  of  their  merit  as 
works  of  art. 


Those  who  have  watched  the  slow 
and  mortifying  progress  of  the  Nation- 
al Monument  to  Washington  at  the 
Capitol,  will  not  have  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  immediate  completion  of 
such  a  gigantic  work  as  Mr.  Clark 
Mills  has  projected.  And  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  have  more  elements  of  success 
in  it  than  any  other  before  the  country. 
Having  been  adopted  by  the  National 
Lincoln  Monument  Association,  with 
Senator  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  at  the  head 
of  it  ;  Hon.  John  F.  Driggs,  of  Mich- 
igan, for  Vice-President ;  Hon.  J.  M. 
Edmunds,  of  Michigan, —  so  well 
known  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  —  as  Secretary  ;  and  the  incor- 
ruptible and  energetic  Gen.  Spinner, 
of  New  York,  for  Treasurer,  it  seems 
to  have  a  determined,  resolute  set  of 
officers,  around  which  the  patriotism 
of  the  country  may  crystallize.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  Western  ele- 
ment predominates  in  the  management. 
And  this  is.  perhaps,  the  best  augury 
of  its  success.  The  West  has,  for  the 
first  time,  fairly  taken  possession  of  the 
National  Capitol.  The  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  General-in- chief, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  late 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
are  Western  men.  Probably  more  vis- 
itors from  the  West  flocked  into  Wash- 
ington, Inauguration  week,  than  from 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  The 
West  is  to  make  itself  felt  in  manners, 
policies,  and  impulses,  in  society  and  in 
religion,  during  this  administration,  as 
it  made  itself  felt  in  the  field  during 
Mr.  Lincoln's  term. 

A  stronger  Americanism  is,  for  good 
or  for  ill,  to  develop  itself;  more 
Yankee  self-assertion  ;  less  deference 
to  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  the  fastid- 
ious at  home  or  abroad.  The  National 
Lincoln  Monument  Association  reck- 
ons safely  on  this  new  manifestation. 
There  is  a  fresher,  more  hearty,  and 
demonstrative  patriotism  at  the  West ; 
a  finer  pride  in  the  country,  and  a 
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bolder  confidence  in  its  future.  More- 
over, things  go  there  more  by  the  aid 
of  the  masses,  and  less  by  the  help  of 
a  few  generous  and  leading  citizens. 
General  Spinner  is  daily  receiving 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  we 
learn,  small  contributions  from  twenty- 
five  cents  up  to  a  hundred  dollars. 
This  is  the  true  popular  support,  and  it 
comes  most  largely  from  the  West.  If 
the  people  can  only  feel  that  this  is 
their  monument  to  Lincoln  and  those 
who  best  supported  the  war,  it  will 
be  sure  to  succeed. 

The  monument  was  designed  and 
will  be  executed  by  Clark  Mills.  It 
is  to  be  seventy  feet  in  height,  trian- 
gular, with  truncated  angles.  At  the 
base,  six  equestrian  bronze  statues  of 
the  great  generals  ;  on  the  second  story, 
grouped  about  the  middle  member 
of  the  monument,  twenty-one  colossal 
bronze  statues  of  the  chief  statesmen, 
philanthropists,  or  civilians  connected 
witli  the  war  and  contributing  to  its 
success  ;  on  the  top  a  statue  larger  than 
life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  seated  and  signing 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Three  groups  of  allegorical  figures, 
representing  the  Establishment,  Prog- 
ress, and  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  three 
figures  representing  Time,  Liberty,  and 
Justice,  will  adorn  parts  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  most  momentous  events  in 
the  war  —  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
Armies,  the  two%  Houses  of  Congress 
voting  on  the  great  acts  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  abolishing 
slavery  and  establishing  equal  rights  — 
will  be  represented  in  basso  relievo. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  how  is  this 
stupendous  and  costly  work  to  be  con- 
summated ?  In  the  first  place,  estimat- 
ing the  material  and  the  labor  as  about 
equal  to  each  other,  and  each  at  about 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Con- 
gress has  unanimously  voted  the  free 
use  of  enough  captured  cannon  to  cover 
all  the  cost  of  the  material.  There 


remain  to  be  raised  the  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  structure. 
Of  this  amount  three  quarters  is  ex- 
pected to  flow  in  from  the  general  pub- 
lic; and  judging  by  the  present  rate 
of  contribution,  it  will  come  in  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  monument  in  rapid 
progress.  The  other  quarter  is  expected 
from  the  constituents  of  the  representa- 
tive men,  whom  the  committee  select 
for  the  honor  of  a  place  among  the 
portrait  statues.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  individual  who  has  a 
real  claim  to  such  a  distinction  will 
have  personal  supporters,  who  will  think 
it  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  the  fund, 
specially  reserved  for  each  individual 
statue.  Who  can  doubt  that  Mr. 
Stanton's  friends  will  be  glad  to  tes- 
tify their  gratitude  to  his  extraordi- 
nary services  as  a  great  War-Minister, 
by  special  contributions  ?  Mr.  Seward, 
who  saved  us  from  foreign  intervention 
and  kept  peace  with  all  other  nations 
during  that  critical  time,  is  sure  to 
have  long-headed,  candid,  and  able 
friends  enough  to  see  to  it  that  money 
is  not  wanting  to  put  his  statue  in  the 
monument,  and  so  with  twenty  other 
representative  men,  without  whose  la- 
bors the  war  might  have  had  a  differ- 
ent termination.  Certainly  there  is 
something  not  wholly  delicate  in  the 
way  in  which  the  committee  by  its  en- 
ergetic agent,  has  approached  the  gen- 
tlemen, thus  far  honored  with  the  suf- 
frages of  the  committee  ;  even  solicit- 
ing their  own  cooperation,  to  the  extent 
at  least  of  naming  the  persons  likely 
to  be  most  interested  in  their  honor 
and  fame.  But  this  is  one  of  the  vul- 
garities inherent  in  republics.  Courts 
and  kingdoms  can  be  supremely  well- 
mannered;  for,  like  hosts  inviting 
guests  to  their  own  table,  they  have 
all  the  arrangements  in  their  own 
hands.  When  the  public  is  host,  and 
that  public  has  to  act  by  committee 
and  to  call  abroad  for  the  means  of 
exercising  its  hospitality,  it  is  not  likely 
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to  be  very  nice.  We  can  only  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  defects  in  the 
manner  of  pushing  this  enterprise  may 
not  be  suffered  to  defeat  it.  However 
unworthy  individual  men,  already  se- 
lected to  represent  great  interests  and 
efforts  connected  with  the  war,  may 
be  of  the  distinction  of  being  put  in 
everlasting  bronze  about  Abraham 
Lincoln's  statue,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  general  claim  of  the  enterprise 
to  respect  and  confidence,  or  of  the 
general  wisdom  of  the  committee  who 
have  the  work  in  charge. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  more  learned  artists,  to  depre- 
ciate Mr.  Clark  Mills  and  his  compe- 


tency to  the  task  confided  to  him. 
Mr.  Mills  is  a  man  of  self-education, 
who  has  forced  his  way  from  the  plas- 
terer's trade  up  to  the  artist's  vocation. 
He  has  colossal  enterprise,  self-confi- 
dence, and  swiftness  of  execution.  It 
is  easier  to  laugh  at  his  works  than  to 
excel  them.  At  any  rate,  he  has  won 
the  confidence  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee ;  the  work  is  in  his  hands,  and 
with  a  thousand  defects  of  detail,  we 
expect  a  result,  grand  and  majestic, 
with  something  of  the  vastness  and 
roughness  of  this  stage  of  the  popular 
taste,  but  at  least  an  honest  expression 
of  American  largeness  of  feeling  and 
grandeur  of  purpose. 


THE    ECUMENICAL    COUNCIL. 

BY    J.    B.    TORRICELLI, 

(Formerly  a  member  of  a  religious  order.) 


NOTHING  is  more  amusing  than  to 
read  what  is  published  in  our  news- 
papers and  periodicals  on  the  approach- 
ing Ecumenical  Council.  No  sooner 
had  the  letters  proclaiming  and  sum- 
moning it  been  issued,  than  editors  and 
correspondents  were  busily  at  work 
instructing  the  public  about  everything 
concerning  Ecumenical  Councils  in 
general,  and  the  coming  one  in  particu- 
lar. Of  the  latter,  especially,  they  told 
us  beforehand  what  it  was  going  to 
do  or  to  decide,  and  some  of  them  even 
ventured  to  volunteer  their  advice  on 
the  best  manner  of  proceeding,  or  the 
propriety  of  discussing  certain  points. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  writers 
have  not  always  seemed  to  be  them- 
selves particularly  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  in  many  cases  the 
views  expressed  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments given  did  more  honop  to  their 
ingenuity  and  guessing  faculties,  than 
to  either  their  learning  or  good  sense. 
The  Roman  correspondent  of  a  New 


York  paper,  for  an  instance,  having 
heard  that  the  right  of  bishops  in  par- 
tibus  infidelium  to  a  seat  was  under 
discussion,  wrote  that  a  doubt  about 
their  right  had  been  raised  in  order  to 
keep  out  those  who  are  not  sufficiently 
enslaved  to  the  will  of  the  Pope.  Now, 
the  fact  is  that  these  bishops  are  pre- 
cisely the  men  who  have  the  least 
power  of  withstanding  or  controlling 
the  authority  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the 
greatest  interest  in  procuring  his  fa- 
vor. Being  the  bishops  of  sees  occu- 
pied by  heretics  or  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, many  of  them  reside  in  Rome, 
where  they  fill  important,  if  not  very 
lucrative  offices,  and  almost  all  are 
holding  employments  which  they  know 
to  be  exclusively  in  the  gift  of  the 
Pope  himself.  Only  a  singular  logic 
can  transform  them  into  opponents. 

This  mania  for  writing  and  specu- 
lating about  the  purpose  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  future  council  is,  how- 
ever, an  indication  of  the  interest  which 
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the  Christian  world  takes  in  the  matter, 
and  of  the  general  desire  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  such  an  event.  The 
convocation  of  a  Catholic  Convention 
from  every  part  of  the  known  world 
—  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Ecumenical  " —  is  so  rare  an  occur- 
rence, that  it  must  naturally  awake  a 
certain  interest  in  the  public,  even  of 
those  not  directly  concerned  in  its  cel- 
ebration or  affected  by  its  decrees. 
Nineteen  ecumenical  councils  only, 
have  been  held  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Church  to  the  present  day ;  and, 
as  they  did  not  take  place  at  regular 
intervals,  two  or  three  centuries  have 
sometimes  elapsed  before  one  was 
called.  During  the  first  three  centu- 
ries none  was  convened ;  from  the  last 
of  Constantinople  to  the  first  Lateran, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  assembling 
any  ;  and  that  of  Trent,  which  is  the 
last  one,  was  opened  in  1545,  and 
closed  in  1563,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  difficulties  and 
perplexities  encountered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  assembly  account  in  part 
for  the  reluctance  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs to  celebrate  another.  Moreover, 
a  general  council  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  government  of  the  Church, 
or  even  for  the  definition  and  declara- 
tion of  doctrinal  points.  In  the  fullness 
of  his  authority  the  Pope  can  provide 
for  all  the  wants  of  the  religious  world, 
without  having  to  render  any  account 
of  what  he  does.  The  Council  of  Trent 
concluded  its  labors  for  the  restoration 
of  discipline  with  these  words  :  "  If 
any  difficulty  should  hereafter  arise  in 
any  of  the  provinces,  this  holy  synod 
trusts  that  the  most  blessed  Roman 
Pontiff  will  take  care,  either  by  calling 
such  men  together  out  of  the  particu- 
lar provinces  where  the  difficulty  shall 
have  arisen  whom  he  shall  deem  fit,  or 
by  the  convening  of  a  general  council, 
if  he  should  judge  the  same  to  be  nec- 
essary, or  in  any  other  way  that  may 


seem  to  him  more  convenient,  that  the 
wants  of  the  provinces  shall  be  pro- 
vided for,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Church." 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  herself,  the  Pope  alone  has 
the  right  to  convene  a  general  council ; 
and  it  is  not  considered  ecumenical,  — 
that  is  to  say,  representing  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  —  unless  its  canons 
and  decrees  are  sanctioned  and  ratified 
by  him.  For  such  a  council,  it  suf- 
fices that  the  chief  part  of  the  Church 
should  have  assembled,  in  agreement 
with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  This 
means,  not  the  Church,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  the  bish- 
ops, who  alone  are  by  divine  right 
entitled  to  sit  and  take  part  in  the 
Ecumenical  Council.  Once  summoned 
by  the  Pope,  they  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend either  in  person  or  by  delegates, 
or  must  give  to  their  brethren  satis- 
factory reasons  for  their  absence.  If 
any  one  else  is  admitted  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  council  or  to 
be  present,  it  is  only  by  ecclesiastical 
law  and  privilege,  not  by  divine  right. 
"  We  will  and  command,"  says  Pius 
IX.  in  his  letters  of  convocation,  *'  that, 
from  every  place,  all  our  Venerable 
Brethren  the  Patriarchs,  Archbishops, 
and  Bishops,  our  beloved  Sons  the 
Abbots,  and  all  others  to  whom  by 
right  or  by  privilege  power  has  been 
granted  of  sitting  in  General  Councils 
and  declaring  their  opinion  therein, 
shall  come  to  this  Ecumenical  Council 
proclaimed  by  us  :  requiring,  exhorting, 
admonishing,  and  none  the  less  enjoin- 
ing and  strictly  commanding  them,  by 
force  of  the  oath  which  they  have  taken 
to  us  and  to  this  Holy  See,  and  in 
virtue  of  holy  obedience,  and  under 
the  penalties  ordinarily  enacted  and 
proposed  by  law  or  custom  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  Councils  against  those  who 
do  not  come,  that  they  be  altogether 
bound  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in 
this  sacred  Council,  unless  they  happen 
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to  be  detained  by  just  impediment, 
which,  nevertheless,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  prove  to  the  Synod  through  their  le- 
gitimate proctors."  The  penalties  al- 
luded to  are,  besides  the  indignation 
of  Almighty  God,  the  excommunica- 
tion and  suspension  from  office,  and 
the  loss  of  certain  rights  annexed  to 
the  dignity  of  the  guilty  party. 

With  reference  to  the  Council  opened 
on  the  eighth  of  December,  it  is^  or- 
dained that  the  bishops  will  take  no 
theologians  with  them.  Besides  the 
prelates  themselves,  only  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Holy  See  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  sovereigns  will  participate 
in  its  deliberation.  The  sessions  will 
be  held  in  one  of  the  large  chapels  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  an  obelisk  from  a 
beautiful  piece  of  black  marble,  lately 
found  among  the  treasures  of  the  Em- 
peror Nero,  will  commemorate  the 
event.  What  will  be  done  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  Pope  in  his  letters 
of  convocation  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  words :  '*  In  this  Ecumen- 
ical Council  all  those  things  are  to  be 
most  accurately  weighed  and  deter- 
mined which,  particularly  in  these 
painful  times,  especially,  regard  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  the  integrity  of 
the  faith,  beauty  of  divine  worship,  the 
eternal  salvation  of  men,  the  discipline 
as  well  as  the  salutary  and  solid  in- 
struction of  the  clergy,  secular  and 
regular,  the  observance  of  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  the  reformation  of  morals, 
the  Christian  education  of  you'th,  and 
the  common  peace  and  concord  of  all. 
Every  effort  also  must  be  made  that, 
by  God's  good  help,  all  evils  may  be 
removed  from  the  Church  and  from 
civil  society ;  that  unhappy  wanderers 
may  be  brought  back  into  the  straight 
path  of  truth,  justice,  and  salvation; 
that  vices  and  errors  being  taken  away, 
our  august  religion  and  its  salutary 
doctrine  may  receive  fresh  life  over  all 
the  earth,  and  increase  daily  in  extent 
and  power  ;  and  that  thus  piety,  honor, 


probity,  justice,  charity,  and  all  Chris- 
tian virtues  may  abound  and  flourish  to 
the  great  benefit  of  human  society." 
This  is  the  programme  laid  down  for 
the  Council  to  work  upon  ;  in  what 
sens*e  and  manner  it  will  be  done  we 
may  easily  infer  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church  herself. 

No  Catholic  theologian  denies  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church.  Whether 
it  resides  in  the  person  of  the  Pope 
alone,  or  in  the  Episcopate  presided  by 
him,  the  principle  is  admitted  by  all 
parties  and  schools.  The  most  liberal 
and  independent  divines  never  contest- 
ed the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Ro- 
man Bishop  over  all  in  everything 
that  concerns  religion  directly  and  in- 
directly, in  matters  relating  to  morals 
and  faith.  What  has  been  defined  once 
is  defined  forever ;  what  has  been  once 
declared  to  be  wrong  can  never  be  de- 
clared right  or  indifferent ;  what  was 
once  condemned  as  opposed  to  Catholic 
truth  and  principles  will  remain  con- 
demned as  long  as  that  Church  shall 
exist.  New  articles  of  faith  may  be 
established,  but  no  old  one  can  be  abol- 
ished ;  principles  that  were  formerly 
tolerated  may  be  anathematized,  but 
none  can  be  tolerated  already  de- 
nounced as  wrong  by  the  Pope.  On 
the  day  when  the  Roman  Church  shall 
retract  a  principle  or  reverse  a  sentence, 
her  doom  will  be  sealed.  Consistency 
is  existence,  is  life  for  her.  He  who 
supposes  that  anything  can  be  modi- 
fied in  her  creed,  or  explained,  does 
not  understand  anything  about  the 
fundamental  principles  of  her  consti- 
tution. The  Council,  therefore,  will 
confirm  all  the  doctrines  approved  in 
past  times,  all  the  articles  of  faith  pro- 
claimed by  popes,  all  the  condemnations 
of  principles  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Church.  The  celebrated  Syllabus  of 
Pius  IX.,  against  which  so  much  was 
said  and  written  when  it  was  pub- 
lishedf  must  and  will  be  the  only  basis 
for  the  acts  of  the  Council,  if  anything 
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is  to  be  done  relating  to  those  prin- 
ciples. The  bishops  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  not  in  communion  with  the 
Roman  See,  all  Protestants  and  non- 
Catholics  were  invited,  not  to  expose 
their  grievances  and  defend  their  creeds 
before  the  Council,  but  to  abjure  them, 
confess  their  wrongs,  and  submit  to  the 
decisions  and  authority  of  the  Church. 
"  Let  all  those,"  writes  to  them  Pius 
the  Ninth,  —  "  let  all  those  who  do  not 
profess  the  unity  and  truth  of  the 
Catholic  Church  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  this  Council,  in 
which  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
their  forefathers  belonged,  affords  a 
new  proof  of  her  close  unity  and  her 
invincible  vitality,  and  let  them  satisfy 
the  longings  of  their  hearts,  and  lib- 
erate themselves  from  that  state  in 
which  they  cannot  be  assured  of  their 
own  salvation." 

That  the  invitation  was  made  in 
earnest  and  good  faith,  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  doubt.  Ignorance,  prej- 
udice, or  malignity  alone  can  give  to 
its  words  a  different  meaning  from  what 
they  plainly  bear.  We  may  not  agree 
with  the  views  of  the  Pope  ;  we  may 
not  admit  his  claims  as  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  representative  of  God  on  earth  ; 
we  may  refuse  to  submit  our  reason 
and  conscience  to  an  authority  in  which 
we  cannot  believe ;  but  we  must  be 
just  and  attribute  to  no  one  thoughts 
and  aims  which  he  has  not.  Pius  the 
Ninth  is  more  sincerely  convinced  of 
his  being  what  the  Catholic  Church 
believes  him  to  be  than  we  all  are  of 
our  own  existence.  If  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  any  Ea-tern  Church,  if  the  sub- 
mission and  abjuration  of  any  Protest- 
ant denomination  should  take  place,  he 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  joy,  he 
would  consider  either  to  be  the  great- 
est blessing  that  God  has  bestowed  on 
his  supreme  ministry  of  twenty-five 
years.  To  facilitate  the  desired  union 
and  bring  it  to  a  consummation,  he 
would  most  certainly  make  concessions, 


and  yield  on  any  point  not  affecting 
morals  or  dogmas  such  as  he  conceives 
them.  Neither  the  Eastern  Churches, 
however,  nor  the  great  mass  of  Prot- 
estants seem  to  be  eager  to  accept  the 
offer.  With  the  exceptions  of  the 
Presbyterian  assemblies  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  individual  cases  in  the 
East,  the  letters  were  received  with 
great  indifference,  and  in  several  in- 
stances with  contempt,  —  indifference 
and  contempt  which  really  do  not  speak 
very  favorably  for  either  the  Christian 
spirit  or  the  good  breeding  of  those 
who  showed  them,  and  are  rather  like- 
ly to  benefit  than  to  injure  the  papal 
cause. 

We  look  with  interest  and  curiosity 
for  the  report  of  a  committee  of  high 
standing  and  bearing,  appointed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  of  Congre- 
gational ministers,  both  Orthodox  and 
Unitarian,  to  consider  the  form  of  reply 
to  be  made  by  them,  as  representing 
the  simplest  and  oldest  form  of  Church 
order  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  impression  which  Catho- 
lic papers  and  magazines  say  has  been 
made  upon  the  civilized  world  by  the 
convocation  of  the  Council,  or  the  fear 
and  dread  of  infidels,  politicians,  and 
red-republicans,  at  its  approaching  cele- 
bration, we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  wish 
has  been  the  father  to  the  thought. 
The  legitimate  effect  of  the  declarations 
of  the  Council  on  the  non- Catholic 
world  will  most  probably  be  a  greater 
alienation  from  the  old  Church.  Social 
life  has  been  set  in  motion,  is  pressing 
forward,  as  it'  moved  by  steam,  and 
feels  no  disposition  to  stop,  much 
less  to  allow  itself  to  be  carried  back, 
by  the  canonical  decisions  of  an  eccle- 
siastical assembly,  were  it  ever  so  nu- 
merous or  august.  It  requires  a  faith 
greater  than  Joshua's  to  stop  the  world 
in  its  career,  whether  that  leads  society 
to  destruction,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
affirms,  or  to  perfection  and  happiness, 
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as  Protestantism  is  wont  to  believe. 
At  present  all  the  indications  are,  that 
if  Christians  of  all  names  are  to  be 
brought  together,  if  mankind  eventu- 
ally form  one  great  family  morally  and 
politically,  as  it  is  one  by  nature,  it  will 
be  by  any  other  instrumentality  than 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  inter- 
est awakened  by  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, or  rather  by  its  proclamation  and 
convocation,  is  like  the  interest  we  feel 
at  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  monu- 
ment or  some  great  relic  of  the  past. 
We  hope  to  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand history,  to  appreciate  the  man- 
ners and  thoughts  of  our  ancestors,  but 
we  never  should  like  to  see  the  times 
return  when  they  lived,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  move  a  finger  to  bring  them 
back.  When  we  read  the  accounts  of 
the  old  Ecumenical  Councils,  of  the 
courage  exhibited  by  the  bishops 
against  despotic  and  unscrupulous  rul- 
ers, of  the  firmness  they  displayed  in 
maintaining  what  they  considered  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  the  cause  of 
truth,  we  cannot  help  admiring  them 
and  wishing  to  witness  one  such  gather- 
ing. If  Pius  the  Ninth  had  the  pluck, 
and  possessed  the  means,  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  we  should  be  delighted  to 
see  him  pitch  upon  Victor  Emanuel 
and  summon  him  to  Rome  and  deprive 
him  of  his  throne,  although  we  have 
nothing  against  that  monarch  and 
rather  like  him.  It  does  a  man  good, 
it  reconciles  a  man  in  an  humble  posi- 
tion with  his  lot,  to  see  occasionally  a 
crowned  head  humbled  in  the  dust,  if 
for  nought  else,  because  he  feels  sure 
that  after  all  kings  are  men  like  him- 
self, and  very  often  not  worth  as  much. 
We  shall  certainly  not  be  called  to  wit- 
ness such  an  imposing  display  of  moral 
courage  and  trust  in  the  justice  of  a 
claim,  as  the  one  alluded  to  ;  not  for 
lack  of  energy,  faith,  and  good-will  in 
Pius  the  Ninth,  but  because  times  have 
changed,  and  Victor  Emanuel  is  not 
Henry  of  Germany. 


Something,  however,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  see  that  will  give  us  an 
idea  of  those  men.  The  Church  of 
to-day  is  the  same  as  that  of  yester- 
day :  immutability  is  her  first  and  chief 
attribute.  We  should  consider  our- 
selves under  great  obligation  to  the 
Pope,  if  only  for  this,  that  he  has  af- 
forded us  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating and  studying  the  past  in  the 
events  of  our  own  days.  If  intelligence 
from  Rome  may  be  relied  upon,  if  the 
expectations  of  zealous  priests  are  not 
doomed  to  be  disappointed,  if  the  ap- 
prehensions of  liberal  Catholics  have 
any  foundation,  the  Council  will  ex- 
amine many  important  questions  of 
public  or  social  interest,  and  define 
several  new  articles  of  faith.  In  a 
work  recently  published  in  Germany, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Pope  and  the 
Council,"  —  evidently  written  by  some 
learned  and  well-informed  ecclesiastic, 
although  he  conceals  himself  under  the 
name  of  Janus,  —  three  principal  topics 
relating  to  doctrinal  points  are  men- 
tioned as  likely  to  be  brought  forward, 
with  a  view  to  their  authoritative  settle- 
ment by  the  Council ;  the  Syllabus 
of  1864,  the  bodily  assumption  into 
heaven  of  Mary,  and  the  personal  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope.  In  regard  to 
the  Syllabus,  five  propositions  are  chief- 
ly examined  which  a  definition  of  the 
Council  would  erect  into  articles  of 
faith.  We  incline  to  think  that  there 
is  some  exaggeration  in  the  statement, 
or  some  misunderstanding  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  work  just  mentioned, 
by  a  critic,  from  whose  review  we  take 
it.  The  five  propositions  to  be  exam- 
ined are :  "  The  power  of  the  Church 
to  inflict  temporal  punishment,  includ- 
ing death  ;  the  political  supremacy  of 
the  Popes,  involving  the  deposing  pow- 
er, frequently  exercised  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  the  correction  of  bigotry  in  such 
points  as  the  civil  and  human  origin  of 
the  immunity  from  civil  courts  assigned 
to  the  clergy  in  the  canon  law,  and  the 
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fact  of  the  lofty  claims  of  the  Papacy 
in  the  ninth  and  following  centuries 
having  been  a  main  cause  of  the  division 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  ; 
the  unlawfulness  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  worship  ;  and  the  condem- 
nation of  modern  civilization  and  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government, 
after  the  example  of  Innocent  the 
Third  in  annulling* the  Magna  Charta, 
and  excommunicating  the  English  bar- 
ons who  procured  it,  as  in  a  similar 
spirit  Leo  the  Twelfth  condemned  the 
French  Constitution  in  1824,  and  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  Constitutions 
have  still  later  incurred  the  censure  of 
Rome."  If  this  writer  is  correct,  the 
efforts  of  the  Council  will  be  directed 
to  restore  society  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
thus  averring  the  truth  of  the  Latin 
proverb  :  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere 
prius  dementat. 

The  dogma  of  the  bodily  assumption, 
if  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  article 
of  faith,  like  that  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  will  be  perfectly  harmless. 
The  devotees  of  that  favored  and  holy 
woman  may  rejoice  at  this  new  honor 
conferred  on  the  object  of  their  pious 
affection,  because  it  has  caused  no  sor- 
row to  any  one,  and  is  not  intended  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  any  one. 
Although  not  an  article  of  faith,  the 
bodily  assumption  of  Mary  has  been 
believed  as  a  fact  since  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  August 
was  set  apart  to  commemorate  the 
event  probably  as  early  as  that.  The 
result  of  such  a  definition  may  be  that 
of  throwing  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  shake  their  faith  in  a  mira- 
cle which  they  have  unconsciously  ad- 
mitted and  implicitly  believed.  It  cer- 
tainly will  fill  with  joy  the  heart  of 
the  Pope  and  of  all  the  bishops  who 
consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  be 
made  thus  the  instruments  of  Mary's 
glory.  Their  tender  devotion  to  her 
is  well  known,  and  is  now  regarded 
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as  one  of  their  characteristic  virtues. 
In  all  probability,  however,  it  will  not 
obtain  a  believer,  except  among  those 
who  always  take  for  granted  that  what 
is  said  and  affirmed  by  bishops  must 
be  true. 

The  third  and  most  important  ques- 
tion to  be  examined  and  decided  upon, 
according  to  Janus,  is  papal  infalli- 
bility. The  latest  news  received  from 
Europe  informs  us  that  the  Pope  will 
not  force  it  on  the  Council,  and  does 
not  wish  that  it  should  be  taken  up, 
unless  there  is  a  great  majority  in  its 
favor.  If  papal  infallibility  is  not  de- 
fined as  an  article  of  faith,  it  will  not 
be  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Council.  On  doctrinal  questions  there 
is  more  unanimity  among  Catholic 
bishops  than  it  is  generally  supposed. 
Everything  said  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents about  French  or  American 
bishops  preparing  to  stand  for  liberty 
and  progress,  and  being  determined  to 
withstand  the  claims  put  forth  by  Pa- 
pacy, is  the  mere  supposition  and  inven- 
tion of  persons  used  to  speculate  upon 
any  subject,  whether  they  know  any- 
thing about  it  or  not.  Catholig  bish- 
ops are  all  either  directly  appointed 
by  the  Pope  —  as  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  —  or  indirectly,  by  his 
express  approval  and  consent,  —  as  in 
France  and  Italy.  In  every  case,  the 
investiture  must  emanate  from  him, 
and  he  sees  that  it  is  not  granted  to 
any  one  who  is  not  sound  in  both 
morals  and  doctrine.  Liberal  priests 
and  monks  are  not  selected  by  Popes 
for  such  offices,  and  if  occasionally  one 
is  nominated  as  bishop  or  archbishop, 
by  the  government  of  a  country,  he 
can  never  obtain  a  confirmation  of  his 
appointment  from  Rome.  An  excep- 
tion may  now  and  then  appear  in  the 
case  of  one  whose  views  have  under- 
gone a  change  after  his  consecration  ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  episcopate 
are  of  one  mind.  The  episcopate  of 
France  claimed  formerly,  a  certain  inde- 
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pendence  from  the  Roman  Pontiffs  in 
matters  not  relating  to  faith  and  mor- 
als, and  adhered  more  or  less  strictly 
to  the  so-called  Gallican  Propositions. 
It  has,  however,  always  been,  in  fact, 
much  devoted  to  the  Roman  See ;  and 
the  instances  of  opposition  from  its 
members  have  been  exceedingly  few, 
and  rarer  even  than  in  Italy.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  them,  also,  that  the 
more  independent  they  are  of  the 
Pope,  the  less  independent  they  are 
from  civil  authority  at  home.  Sub- 
mission to  government  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  is  anomalous,  annoying,  and 
often  hinders  bishops  in  the  exercise 
of  their  ministry ;  while  obedience  to 
the  Head  of  the  Church  is  natural, 
and  far  from  preventing  them,  encour- 
ages them  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
duties ;  their  duties,  we  mean,  as  they 
conceive  them,  and  as  they  are  laid 
out  by  canonical  laws.  The  degraded 
condition  of  the  episcopate  in  churches 
not  in  communion  with  Rome,  does 
not  escape  their  attention.  They  know 
that  the  day  when  they  should  assert 
their  independence  from  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  they  would  be  made  slaves 
to  the  civil  power.  Popes  do  not 
consider  them  as  inferiors,  but  as  their 
'  equals,  and  always  address  them  as 
brethren.  Truly  they  claim  to  be 
Heads  of  the  Church  to  which  obe- 
dience is  due  by  all,  whatever  be  their 
condition  and  dignity ;  yet,  as  they 
acknowledge  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  be 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  they  consider  sub- 
mission to  him  to  be  an  honor,  not  a 
servitude.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Council  will  not 
object  to  define  papal  infallibility  to 
be  an  article  .of  faith,  if  such  a  step  is 
deemed  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
union  of  the  Church  and  render  the 
episcopate  more  independent  of  the 
civil  power. 

No  Catholic  theologian. ever  denied, 
much  less  a  bishop,  the  proposition 
that  the  Church  cannot  err  in  things 


pertaining  to  faith  and  morals.  Al- 
though this  has  not  been  declared  as 
an  article  of  faith,  as  the  assumption 
of  Mary  has  been,  it  was  believed  by 
everybody  as  a  fact.  The  question 
among  divines  is,  not  whether  the 
Church  is  infallible,  but  whether  such 
infallibility  resides  in  the  bishops  as- 
sembled under  certain  conditions,  and 
presided  over  by  the  Pope,  or  in  the 
Pope  himself  acting  and  teaching  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  epis- 
copate properly  assembled.  In  other 
words :  Can  the  Pope  be  mistaken 
in  matters  concerning  catholic  truth 
and  morals  when  he  delivers  his  ora- 
cles unassisted  by  the  Ecumenical 
Council  ?  The  Pope  speaking  from 
the  chair  —  ex  cathedra,  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  —  is  not 
liable  to  error;  this  is  admitted  by 
all  parties.  Can  the  Pope  be  said  to 
speak  as  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
when  he  does  not  actually  preside  at 
a  council,  at  least  through  his  dele- 
gates? On  this  point  opinions  are 
divided.  Most  Catholic  divines  and 
bishops  are  for  the  affirmative  ;  some 
are  for  the  negative,  and  especially 
those  who  hold  to  the  Gallican  Propo- 
sitions. Who  does  not  perceive  that 
this  is  a  mere  dispute  of  words  ?  Does 
the  Pope  cease  to  be  the  Head  of  the 
Church  when  he  does  not  preside  in 
the  council,  and  when  there  is  no  coun- 
cil assembled?  Can  he  not  speak 
with  authority  unless  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  Church  lawfully  assembled? 
Not  even  Bossuet,  by  far  the  ablest 
defender  of  the  supremacy  of  the  coun- 
cil over  the  Pope,  ever  maintained 
that.  Indeed,  Popes  have  always  ex- 
amined, condemned,  declared,  and  pro- 
claimed points  of  doctrine  relating  to 
faith  and  morals,  and  their  decisions 
have  been  accepted  without  opposi- 
tion, and  regarded  as  binding  the 
consciences  of  all,  whatever  their  con- 
dition, rank,  or  dignity  might  be.  Per- 
sons appealing  from  their  decisions  to 
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the  Council,  were  excommunicated,  and 
only  a  few  ventured  to  blame  such  a 
measure,  as  beyond  the  limits  of  papal 
authority.  When  it  is  once  admitted 
that  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  the  visible  Head  of  his  Church  ; 
that  whenever  he  speaks  in  the  capac- 
ity of  supreme  pontiff,  on  matter  relat- 
ing to  faith  and  morals,  his  decisions 
cannot  be  reyersed ;  it  would  seem 
that  the  conclusion  that  he  is  infallible 
is  the  most  natural  one,  and  the  fact 
of  the  Council  being  in  session  and  pre- 
sided over  by  him,  cannot  add  much  to 
his  godlike  attributes.  The  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility  is  the  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  that  of  his  absolute  suprem- 
acy over  the  Church.  By  declaring 
it  an  article  of  faith,  the  Council  would 
only  proclaim  what  has  always  been 
considered  a  Catholic  truth  by  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  episcopate  and  sub- 
mission of  the  Church. 

The  probability  that  such  a  declara- 
tion will  be  made,  will  prove  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Eastern  churches ;  to  the  con- 
version of  Protestants  ;  and  to  the  sub- 
mission of  individuals  who  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  either  appealed  from  the 
Pope  to  a  future  council,  or  protested 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
See.  Low  as  the  Eastern  churches 
may  have  fallen  under  the  oppression 
of  the  Russian  Czars  and  the  Turkish 
Sultans,  they  will  most  certainly  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  an  authority  by  far 
more  stringent  than  that  against  which 
they  revolted  at  the  time  of  their  sep- 
aration from  the  Western  Church. 
Ecclesiastical  pride  is  not  easily  sub- 
dued. Like  Lucifer,  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  Moscow  will 
choose  to  reign  as  they  do,  rather 
than  to  serve  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Would  they  be 
more  disposed  to  receive  the  new  dog- 
mas and  articles  of  faith  defined  by 
councils  in  which  they  have  taken  no 
part,  or  by  popes  whose  right  in  such 


matters  they  deny  ?  No,  indeed  ! 
Without  some  kind  of  compromise, 
no  reconciliation  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  Church  can  take  place, 
and  the  Latin  Church  never  compro- 
mises in  matters  relating  to  her  faith  or 
her  ideas  of  morals. 

Still  more  improbable,  if  possible, 
is  the  conversion  of  Protestants,  and 
their  submission  to  a  power  they  have 
protested  against  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies. The  declaration  of  papal  in- 
fallibility, and  the  ratification  of  the 
Syllabus,  would  forever  close  every 
avenue  to  an  agreement  between  the 
parties.  All  the  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing and  the  logic  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians and  bishops  can  never  convince 
them  that  all  the  conclusions  of  sci- 
ence are  wrong,  all  the  efforts  of  crit- 
ics and  scholars  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  to  no  purpose,  all 
histories  and  historical  documents  fal- 
sified or  corrupted.  It  is  very  easy 
for  Catholic  writers  to  believe  such 
things,  and  reject  every  kind  of  evi- 
dence when  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  Catholicism.  Blinded  by  their  faith 
in  the  Church,  they  refuse  to  accept 
information  from  any  other  source, 
and  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  out 
of  her  pale,  neither  honesty,  virtue,  or 
truthfulness  can  be  found.  If  a  Prot- 
estant author  admits  a  fact  rejected 
by  them,  they  say  contemptuously  that 
he  makes  himself  supremely  ridiculous; 
if  he  argues  against  any  of  their  doc- 
trines, they  answer  with  sneers  and 
insults.  But  Protestants  cannot  do 
that.  They  are  trained  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  examine,  to  inquire  into 
everything,  and  although  in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  prejudiced  against 
Catholicism,  they  are  willing  to  give 
everybody  his  due.  To  expect  thej 
should  believe  doctrines  and  facts  which 
they  know  to  have  no  foundation  in 
truth,  is  an  insult  to  their  good  sense 
not  certainly  calculated  to  bring  them 
back  into  the  Catholic  Church.  If 
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she  is  infallible,  and  cannot  on  any 
point  reverse  her  decisions  and  sen- 
tences against  Protestantism,  the  let- 
ters of  the  Pope  inviting  and  adjuring 
them  to  withdraw  their  protests  and 
submit  to  his  authority,  are  so  much 
waste  paper. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  even  the  three  Jan- 
senist  bishops  of  Holland  will  accept 
the  decisions  of  the  Council.  They 
appealed  from  the  Pope  to  the  Coun- 
cil after  Jansen  had  been  condemned, 
precisely  on  the  ground  that  popes  are 
not  infallible,  and  their  sentences  can 
be  annulled.  According  to  their  own 
principles  they  are  bound  to  submit, 
and  probably  would,  if  the  Council 
were  independent  enough  to  act  on 
the  merits  of  the  question  alone.  If 
they  think  it  is  overruled  by  parti- 
sans of  papal  infallibility,  if  they  per- 
ceive that  it  receives  inspiration  from 
the  throne  and  not  from  heaven,  they 
will  reject  its  decisions  and  renew 
their  protest. 

The  case  of  an  individual,  such  as 
Father  Hyacinthe,  will  not  be  brought 
before  the  Council,  unless  he  himself 
appeals  to  its  judgment  and  exposes 
good  reason  why  he  should  be  heard. 
And  even  then,  without  some  influen- 
tial aid,  his  appeal  would  remain  un- 
answered. Ecclesiastics  inferior  in 
rank  to  a  bishop,  are  seldom  consid- 
ered worthy  of  special  notice.  All 
that  is  expected  of  them  is  repentance 
and  submission.  Had  Father  Hya- 
cinthe stirred  up  half  Europe  with  his 
word  and  writings,  and  enlisted  some 
potentate  in  his  favor  as  Luther  did, 
he  might  be  summoned  to  Rome  to 
justify  his  conduct  and  defend  his 
doctrine  before  the  assembled  fathers. 
But  his  was  a  private  difference  with 
his  superior  residing  in  Rome,  which 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  had  he 
not  published  his  answer  to  him.  Be- 
sides, by  leaving  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  placed  himself  in  a 


false  position  and  strengthened  the 
hands  of  his  superior.  For  the  Church 
he  is  no  longer  a  monk  or  a  priest, 
but  an  apostate  ;  nor  will  he  be  heard 
without  having  first  returned  to  his 
former  condition.  To  do  that,  he  must 
present  himself  as  a  suppliant,  show 
repentance,  retract,  and  promise  to  do 
what  he  had  refused  to  do,  ask  for  and 
obtain  the  absolution  from  the  canon- 
ical penalties  incurred.  So  much 
would  not  be  granted  without  impos- 
ing certain  conditions,  one  of  which 
might  be  to  withdraw  his  protest,  re- 
tire to  some  out-of-the-way  convent, 
and  never  again  appear  before  the 
public.  Will  he  submit  to  that  ?  His 
position  is  a  very  difficult  one.  If  he 
is  what  we  believe  him  to  be,  a  con- 
scientious and  truly  religious  man,  he 
must  suffer  mental  agonies  incompre- 
hensible to  any  one  who  has  never 
been  situated  as  he  is.  There  is  no 
alternative  for  him.  Either  he  must 
humbly  submit  in  everything  to  the 
will  of  his  superior,  or  leave  the 
Church  altogether,  from  which,  not 
submitting  himself,  he  would  always 
remain  cut  off  by  excommunication. 

The  Council  will  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  individuals.  The  work  laid 
out  for  the  fathers  by  the  Pope  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  busy  for  many  a 
month.  We  cannot  believe  that  they 
will  accept  without  examination  every 
decree,  or  define  by  acclamation  every 
article  of  doctrine  proposed  to  them. 
They  will  certainly  do  whatever  Pius 
the  Ninth  will  desire  them  to  do,  but 
they  will  do  it  according  to  certain 
rules,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  to 
their  character.  They  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that,  with  the  definition  of  papal  in- 
fallibility as  an  article  of  faith,  they 
surrender  the  last  point  left  to  them 
that  renders  their  cooperation  occasion- 
ally necessary  for  the  Pope.  They 
must  entertain  doubts  about  the  pro- 
priety of  yielding  to  all  his  demands, 
knowing  that  in  fact  many  popes  have 
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committed  blunders,  and  delivered  judg- 
ments in  very  important  matters  con- 
trary to  those  of  their  predecessors. 
But  the  theory  of  papal  infallibility  has 
grown  up  gradually  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  general  system  of  absolute  su- 
premacy, which  the  episcopate  has  al- 
lowed to  be  developed  to  its  present 
proportions.  Owing  to  the  great  ven- 
eration of  all  the  churches  for  that  of 
Rome,  the  Roman  bishops  were  suffered 
to  do  many  things  not  strictly  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction  and 
rights ;  and  when  the  temporal  power 
was  added  to  their  episcopal  office,  it 
was  found  difficult  to  check  them.  They 
created  the  College  of  Cardinals,  im- 
posed an  oath  of  obedience  on  all  bish- 
ops, instituted  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Index,  arrogating  to  themselves  juris- 
diction and  power  everywhere,  and 
over  everything.  Were  the  bishops 
disposed  to  withstand  their  claims,  it 
would  be  now  too  late.  It  is  better 
for  them  to  fall  in  with  their  views  and 
help  them  to  carry  on  the  building  of 
the  edifice  they  have  conceived. 

But  the  very  idea  of  opposition  to 
the  Pope  in  the  bishops  is  absurd.  They 
are  all  the  creatures  of  Rome  ;  edu- 
cated in  view  of  upholding  the  papacy, 
allured  by  the  prospect  of  being  created 
cardinals,  and  eventually  elected  popes, 
interested  in  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening a  system  of  which  it  has  become 
for  them  impossible  to  rid  themselves, 
Independence  with  them  is  insubordi- 
nation and  rebellion ;  freedom  of  opin- 


ion and  speech,  abomination  and  heresy. 
Out  of  the  Church,  in  presence  of  any 
other  power,  most  of  them  would  be 
heroes ;  as  bishops,  and  before  the 
Pope,  they  are  children  and  slaves. 
An  assembly  of  those  whom  the  Pope 
does  not  call  brethren,  but  children  ;  of 
simple  priests  and  laymen  not  fettered 
by  previous  declarations,  or  bound  by 
any  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
See,  would  show  more  independence, 
take  better  measures,  and  do  more  to- 
ward reforming  the  Church  and  recon- 
ciling her  with  modern  civilization, 
than  can  all  the  bishops,  archbishops, 
patriarchs,  cardinals,  the  Pope  and  his 
theologians  get  together.  Ecclesiastic- 
al learning,  religious  virtues,  good-will 
and  zeal  they  have  enough,  too  much 
may  be.  But  they  stand  too  far  and 
too  high  for  poor  mortals  to  hear  them  ; 
they  demand  of  us  too  great  sacrifices 
to  obtain  submission  and  obedience  to 
their  decrees.  Father  Hyacinthe's  ap- 
prehensions that  they  may  widen  more 
and  more  the  abyss  already  existing 
between  the  Church  and  society,  are 
well  founded,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
it  will  not  be  better  for  the  latter  if  they 
do.  By  claiming  infallibility  for  her, 
they  have  placed  the  Church  in  the 
necessity  of  standing  still  ;  nay,  of  go- 
ing back,  while  the  world  around  is 
moving  and  going  onward  with  a  fear- 
ful rapidity. 

The  Council  will  prove  to  be  a  log 
laid  in  the  way  of  a  steam-engine. 


THE    TWO    PRINCES: 

A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
BY    E.    E.   HALE. 


THERE    was    a    King  of   Hungary  towers,  and  many  halls,  and  many  stair- 

whose  name  was  Adelbert.  ways,  in  the  city  of  Buda,  by  the  side 

When  he  lived  at  home,  which  was  of  the  river  Donau. 
not  often,  it  was  in  a  castle  of  many         He  had  four  daughters,  and  only  one 
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son;  who  was  to  be  the  King  after  him, 
whose  name  was  Ladislaus.  But  it 
was  the  custom  of  those  times,  as 
boys  arid  girls  grew  up,  to  send  them 
for  their  training  to  some  distance  from 
their  home,  even  for  many  months  at 
a  time,  to  try  a  little  experiment  on 
them,  and  see  how  they  fared ;  and  so, 
at  the  time  I  tell  you  of,  there  was 
staying  in  the  castle  at  Buda  the 
Prince  Bela,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  —  and  he  and  the 
boy  Ladislaus  studied  their  lessons  to- 
gether, and  flew  their  kites,  and  hunted 
for  otters,  and  rode  with  the  falconers 
together. 

One  day  as  they  were  studying  with 
the  tutor,  who  was  a  priest  named 
Stephen,  he  gave  to  them  a  book  of 
fables,  and  each  read  a  fable. 

Ladislaus  read  the  fable  of  the 

SKY-LARK. 

The  sky-lark  sat  on  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  savy-tree,  and  was  waked 
by  the  first  ray  of  the  sun.  Then  the 
sky-lark  flew  and  flew  up  and  up  to  the 
topmost  arch  of  the  sky,  and  sang  the 
hymn  of  the  morning. 

But  a  frog,  who  was  croaking  in  the 
cranberry  marsh,  said,  "  Why  do  you 
take  such  pains  and  fly  so  high  ?  the 
sun  shines  here,  and  I  can  sing  here." 

And  the  bird  said,  "  God  has  made 
me  to  fly.  God  has  made  me  to  see. 
I  will  fly  as  high  as  He  will  lift  me, 
and  sing  so  loud  that  all  shall  hear 
me." 

And  when  the  little  Prince.  Ladislaus 
had  read  the  fable,  he  cried  out,  "  The 
sky-lark  is  the  bird  for  me,  and  I  will 
paint  his  picture  on  my  shield  after 
school  this  morning." 

Then  the  Prince  Bela  read  the  next 
fable  —  the  fable  of  the 

WATER-RAT. 

A  good  beaver  found  one  day  a 
little  water-rat  almost  dead.  His  father 


and  mother  had  been  swept  away  by 
a  freshet,  and  the  little  rat  was  almost 
starved.  But  the  kind  beaver  gave 
him  of  her  own  milk,  and  brought  him 
up  in  her  own  lodge  with  her  children, 
and  he  got  well,  and  could  eat,  and 
swim,  and  dive  with  the  best  of  them. 

But  one  day  there  was  a  great  alarm, 
that  the  beavers'  dam  was  giving  way 
before  the  water.  "Come  one,  come 
all,"  said  the  grandfather  of  the  beavers, 
"come  to  the  rescue."  So  they  all 
started,  carrying  sticks  and  bark  with 
them,  the  water-rat  and  all.  But  as 
they  swam  under  an  old  oak-tree's 
root,  the  water-rat  stopped  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  then  he  quietly  turned  round 
and  went  back  to  the  hut.  "  It  will 
be  hard  work,"  said  he,  "  and  there  are 
enough  of  them."  There  were  enough 
of  them.  They  mended  the  dam  by 
working  all  night,  and  by  working  all 
day.  But,  as  they  came  back,  a  great 
wave  of  the  freshet  came  pouring  over 
the  dam,  and,  though  the  dam  stood 
firm,  the  beavers  were  swept  away,  — 
away  and  away,  down  the  river,  into 
the  sea,  and  they  died  there. 

And  the  water-rat  lived  in  their 
grand  house  by  himself,  and  had  all 
their  stores  of  black-birch  bark,  and 
willow  bark,  and  sweet  poplar  bark  for 
his  own. 

"That  was  a  clever  rat,"  said  the 
Prince  Bela.  "  I  will  paint  the  rat  on 
my  shield,  when  school  is  done."  And 
the  priest  Stephen  was  very  sad  when 
he  said  so  ;  and  the  Prince  Ladislaus 
was  surprised. 

So  they  went  to  the  play-room,  and 
painted  their  shields.  The  shields 
were  made  of  the  bark  of  hemlock- 
trees.  Ladislaus  chipped  off  the  rough 
bark  till  the  shield  was  white,  and 
made  on  the  place  the  best  sky-lark  he 
could  paint  there.  And  Bela  watched 
him,  and  chipped  off  the  rough  bark 
from  his  shield,  and  said,  "  You  paint 
so  well,  now  paint  my  water-rat  for 
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me."  —  u  No,"  said  Ladislaus,  though 
he  was  very  good-natured,  "  I  cannot 
paint  it  well.  You  must  paint  it  your- 
self." And  Bela  did  so. 

II. 

So  the  boys  both  grew  up,  and 
one  became  King  of  Hungary,  and 
one  was  the  King  of  the  Bohemians. 
And  King  Ladislaus  carried  on  his 
banner  the  picture  of  a  sky-lark  ;  and 
the  ladies  of  the  land  embroidered 
sky-larks  for  the  scarfs  and  for  the 
pennons  of  the  soldiers,  and  for  the 
motto  of  the  banner  were  the  Latin 
words  "  Propior  Deo,"  which  mean 
"  Nearer  to  God."  And  King  Bela  car- 
ried the  water-rat  for  his  cognizance ; 
and  the  ladies  of  his  land  embroidered 
water-rats  for  the  soldiers ;  and  his 
motto  was  "  Enough." 

And  in  these  times  a  holy  man  from 
Palestine  came  through  all  the  world; 
and  he  told  how  the  pilgrims  to  the 
tomb  of  Christ  were  beaten  and  starved 
by  the  Saracens,  and  how  many  of 
them  were  dying  in  dungeons.  And 
he  begged  the  princes,  and  the  lords, 
and  ladies,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  Christ,  that  they  would  come 
and  rescue  these  poor  people,  and  se- 
cure the  pilgrims  in  all  coming  time. 
And  King  Ladislaus  said  to  his  people 
"  We  will  do  the  best  we  can,  and 
serve  God  as  He  shows  us  how  !  "  And 
the  people  said,  "  We  will  do  the  best 
we*  can,  and  save  the  people  of  Christ 
from  the  infidel ! "  And  they  all  came 
together  to  the  place  of  arms  ;  and 
the  King  chose  a  hundred  of  the  brav- 
est and  healthiest  of  the  young  men, 
all  of  whom  told  the  truth,  and  no 
one  of  whom  was  afraid  to  die,  and 
they  marched  with  him  to  the  land  of 
Christ ;  and  as  they  marched  they  sang, 
"  Propior  Deo,"  "  Nearer  to  Thee." 

And  Peter  the  Hermit  went  to  Bo- 
hemia, and  told  the  story  of  the 
cruel  Saracens  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  pilgrims  to  King  Bela  and  his  peo- 


ple. And  the  King  said,  "  Is  it  far 
away  ?  "  And  the  Hermit  said,  "  Far, 
far  away."  And  the  King  said,  "  Ah 
well,  —  they  must  get  out  as  they  got 
in.  We  will  take  care  of  Bohemia." 
So  the  Hermit  went  on  to  Saxony,  to 
tell  his  story. 

And  King  Ladislaus  and  his  hundred 
true  young  men  rode  and  rode  day  by 
day,  and  came  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  just  in  time  to  be  at  the  side 
of  the  great  King  Godfrey,  when  he 
broke  the  Paynim's  walls,  and  dashed 
into  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  And  King 
Ladislaus  and  his  men  rode  together 
along  the  Way  of  Tears,  where  Christ 
bore  the  cross-beam  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  he  sat  on  the  stone  where  the 
cross  had  been  reared,  and  he  read  the 
gospel  through  again  ;  and  there  he 
prayed  his  God  that  he  might  always 
bear  his  cross  bravely,  and  that  like  the 
Lord  Jesus,  he  might  never  be  afraid 
to  die. 

III. 

And  when  they  had  all  come  home 
to  Hungary,  their  time  hung  very 
heavy  on  their  hands.  And  the  young 
men  said  to  the  King,  "Lead  us  to 
war  against  the  Finns,  or  lead  us  to 
war  against  the  Russ." 

But  the  King  said,  "  No !  if  they 
spare  our  people,  we  spare  their  peo- 
ple. Let  us  have  peace."  And  he 
called  the  young  men  who  had  fought 
with  him,  and  he  said,  "  The  time  hangs 
heavy  with  us  ;  let  us  build  a  temple 
here  to  the  living  God,  and  to  the  honor 
of  his  Son.  We  will  carve  on  its  walls 
the  story  we  have  seen,  and  while  we 
build  we  will  remember  Zion  and  the 
Way  of  Tears." 

And  the  young  men  said,  "  We  are 
not  used  to  building." 

"  Nor  am  I,"  said  the  king  ;  "  but  let 
us  build  and  build  as  best  we  can,  and 
give  to  God  the  best  we  have  and  the 
best  we  know." 

So  they  dug  the  deep  trenches  for 
the  foundations,  and  they  sent  north  and 
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south,  and  east  and  west  for  the  wisest 
builders  who  loved  the  Lord  Christ ; 
and  the  builders  came,  and  the  carvers 
came,  and  the  young  men  learned  to 
use  the  chisel  and  the  hammer ;  and 
the  great  Cathedral  grew  year  by  year, 
as  a  pine-tree  in  the  forest  grows  above 
the  birches  and  the  yew-trees  on  the 
ground. 

And  once  King  Be] a  came  to  visit 
his  kinsman,  and  they  rode  out  to  see 
the  builders.  And  King  Ladislaus  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  asked 
Bela  to  dismount,  and  gave  to  him  a 
chisel  and  a  hammer. 

"  No,"  said  the  King  Bela,  "  it  will 
hurt  my  hands.  In  my  land  we  have 
workmen  whom  we  pay  to  do  these 
things.  But  I  like  to  see  you  work." 

So  he  sat  upon  his  horse  till  dinner 
time,  and  he  went  home. 

And  year  by  year  the  Cathedral  grew. 
And  a  thousand  pinnacles  were  built 
upon  the  towers,  and  on  the  roof,  and 
along  the  walls ;  and  on  each  pinnacle 
there  fluttered  a  golden  sky-lark.  And 
on  the  altar  in  the  Cathedral  was  a 
scroll  of  crimson,  and  on  the  crimson 
scroll  were  letters  of  gold,  and  the  let- 
ters were  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
said,  "  Propior  Deo,"  and  on  a  blue 
scroll  underneath,  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  they  were  translated,  and 
it  said,  "  Nearer  to  Thee." 

IV. 

And  another  Hermit  came,  and  he 
told  the  King  that  the  Black  Death 
was  ravaging  the  cities  of  the  East ; 
that  half  the  people  of  Constantinople 
were  dead ;  that  the  great  fair  at 
Adrianople  was  closed  ;  that  the  ships 
on  the  Black  Sea  had  no  sailors  ;  and 
that  there  would  be  no  food  for  the 
people  on  the  lower  river. 

And  the  King  said,  "  Is  the  Duke 
dead,  whom  we  saw  at  Bucharest ;  is 
the  Emperor  dead,  who  met  me  at 
Constantinople  ?  " 


"  No,  your  Grace,"  said  the  Hermit, 
"  it  pleases  the  Lord  that  in  the  Black 
Death  only  those  die  who  live  in  hov- 
els and  in  towns.  The  Lord  has  spared 
those  who  live  in  castles  and  hi  pal- 
aces." 

"Then,"  said  King  Ladislaus,  "I 
will  live  as  my  people  live,  and  I  will 
die  as  my  people  die.  The  Lord  Jesus 
had  no  pillow  for  his  head,  and  no 
house  for  his  lodging ;  and  as  the  least 
of  his  brethren  fares  so  will  I  fare, 
and  as  I  fare  so  shall  they." 

So  the  King  and  the  hundred  braves 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  high  land 
above  the  old  town,  around  the  new 
Cathedral,  and  the  Queen  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court  went  with  them.  And 
day  by  day  the  King  and  the  Queen  and 
the  hundred  braves,  and  their  hundred 
ladies,  went  up  and  down  the  filthy 
wynds  and  courts  of  the  city,  and  they 
said  to  the  poor  people  there,  "  Come, 
live  as  we  live,  and  die  as  we  die." 

And  the  people  left  the  holes  of  pes- 
tilence and  came  and  lived  in  the  open 
air  of  God. 

And  when  the  people  saw  that  the 
King  fared  as  they  fared,  the  people 
said,  "  We  also  will  seek  God  as  the 
King  seeks  Him,  and  will  serve  Him  as 
he  serves  Him." 

And  day  by  day  they  found  others 
who  had  no  homes  fit  for  Christian  men, 
and  brought  them  upon  the  high  land 
and  built  all  together  their  tents,  and 
booths  and  tabernacles,  open  to  the  sun 
and  light,  and  to  the  smile,  and  kiss, 
and  blessing  of  the  fresh  air  of  God 
And  there  grew  a  new  and  beautiful 
city  there. 

And  so  it  was,  that  when  the  Black 
Death  passed  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  the  Angel  of  Death  left  the  city 
of  Buda  on  one  side,  and  the  people 
never  saw  the  pestilence  with  their  eyes. 
The  Angel  of  Death  passed  by  them, 
and  rested  upon  the  cities  of  Bohe- 
mia. 
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v. 

And  King  Ladislaus  grew  old.  His 
helmet  seemed  to  him  more  heavy.  His 
sleep  seemed  to  him  more  coy.  But 
he  had  little  care,  for  he  had  a  loving 
wife,  and  he  had  healthy  noble  sons 
and  daughters,  who  loved  God,  and  who 
told  the  truth,  and  who  were  not  afraid 
to  die. 

But  one  day,  in  his  happy  prosperity, 
there  came  to  him  a  messenger  running, 
who  said  in  the  Council,  "  Your  Grace, 
the  Red  Russians  have  crossed  the  Red 
River  of  the  north,  and  they  are  march- 
ing with  their  wives  and  their  children 
with  their  men  of  arms  in  front,  and 
their  wagons  behind,  and  they  say  they 
will  find  a  land  nearer  the  sun,  and  to 
this  land  are  they  coming." 

And  the  old  King  smiled ;  and  he 
said  to  those  that  were  left  of  the 
hundred  brave  men  who  took  the  cross 
with  him,  "  Now  we  will  see  if  our 
boys  could  have  fought  at  Godfrey's 
side.  For  us  it  matters  little.  One 
way  or  another  way  we  shall  come 
nearer  to  God." 

And  the  armorers  mended  the  old 
armor,  and  the  young  men  girded  on 
swords  which  had  never  been  tried  in 
fight,  and  the  pennons  that  they  bore 
were  embroidered  by  their  sweethearts 
and  sisters  as  in  the  old  days  of  the 
Crusades,  and  with  the  same  device 
of  a  sky-lark  in  mid-heaven,  and 
the  motto,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee." 

And  there  came  from  the  great  Cathe- 
dral the  wise  men  who  had  come  from 
all  the  lands.  They  found  the  King,  and 
they  said  to  him,  u  Your  Grace,  we 
know  how  to  build  the  new  defenses 
for  the  land,  and  we  will  guard  the  river 
ways,  that  the  barbarians  shall  never 
enter  them." 

And  when  the  people  knew  that  the 
Red  Russians  were  on  the  way,  they  met 
in  the  square  and  marched  to  the  palace, 
and  Robert  the  Smith  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  palace  and  called  the  King.  And 


he  said,  "  The  people  are  here  to  bid 
the  King  be  of  good  heart.  The  people 
bid  me  say  that  they  will  die  for  their 
King  and  for  his  land." 

And  the  King  took  from  his  wife's 
neck  the  blue  ribbon  that  she  wore, 
with  a  golden  sky -lark  on  it,  and  bound 
it  round  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  he 
said,  "  If  I  die,  it  is  nothing ;  if  I  live, 
it  is  nothing ;  that  is  in  God's  hand. 
But  whether  we  live  or  die,  let  us  draw 
as  near  Him  as  we  may." 

And  the  Blacksmith  Robert  turned 
to  the  people,  and  with  his  loud  voice, 
told  what  the  King  had  said. 

And  the  people  answered  in  the 
shout  which  the  Hungarians  shout  to 
this  day,  "  Let  us  die  for  our  king  ! 
Let  us  die  for  our  king  ! " 

And  the  King  called  the  Queen  has- 
tily, and  they  and  their  children  led  the 
host  to  the  great  Cathedral. 

And  the  old  priest  Stephen,  who  was 
ninety  years  old,  stood  at  the  altar, 
and  he  read  the  gospel  where  it  says, 
"  Fear  not,  little  nock,  it  is  your  Fath- 
er's good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
dom." 

And  he  read  the  other  gospel  where 
the  Lord  says,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  And 
he  read  the  epistle  where  it  says,  "  No 
man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself."  And  he  chanted  the 
psalm,  "The  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  for- 
tress, and  my  deliverer." 

And  fifty  thousand  men,  with  one 
heart  and  one  voice,  joined  with  him. 
And  the  King  joined,  and  the  Queen 
to  sing,  "  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  my 
fortress  and  my  deliverer." 

And  they  marched  from  the  Cathe- 
dral, singing  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  "  Propior  Deo,"  which  is  to 
say  in  our  tongue,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee." 

And  the  aged  braves  who  had  fought 
with  Godfrey,  and  the  younger  men 
who  had  learned  of  arms  in  the  Uni- 
versity, went  among  the  people  and 
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divided  them  into  companies  for  the 
war.  And  Robert  the  Blacksmith,  and 
all  the  guild  of  the  blacksmiths,  and  of 
the  braziers,  and  of  the  coppersmiths, 
and  of  the  whitesmiths,  even  the  gold- 
smiths and  the  silversmiths,  made 
weapons  for  the  war ;  and  the  masons 
and  the  carpenters,  and  the  ditchers 
and  delvers  marched  out  with  the 
cathedral  builders  to  the  narrow  passes 
of  the  river,  and  built  new  the  for- 
tresses. 

And  the  Lady  Constance  and  her 
daughters,  and  every  lady  in  the  land, 
went  to  the  churches  and  the  convents 
and  threw  them  wide  open.  And  in 
the  kitchens  they  baked  bread  for  the 
soldiers ;  and  in  the  churches  they 
spread  couches  for  the  sick  or  for  the 
wounded. 

And  when  the  Red  Russians  came 
in  their  host,  there  was  not  a  man,  or 
woman,  or  child  in  all  Hungary  but 
was  in  the  place  to  which  God  had 
called  him,  and  was  doing  his  best  in 
his  place  for  his  God,  for  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  for  his  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  land. 

And  the  host  of  the  Red  Russians 
was  turned  aside,  as  at  the  street  cor- 
ner you  have  seen  the  dirty  water  of  a 
gutter  turned  aside  by  the  curbstone. 
They  fought  one  battle  against  the 
Hungarian  host,  and  were  driven  as  the 
blackbirds  are  driven  by  the  falcons. 
And  they  gathered  themselves  and 
swept  westward ;  and  came  down  upon 
the  passes  to  Bohemia. 

And  there  were  no  fortresses  at  the 
entrance  to  Bohemia;  for  King  Bela 
had  no  learned  men  who  loved  him. 
And  there  was  no  army  in  the  plains 
of  Bohemia;  for  his  people' had  been 
swept  away  in  the  pestilence.  And 
there  were  no  brave  men  who  had 
fought  with  Godfrey,  and  knew  the  art 
of  arms,  for  in  those  old  days  the  King 
had  said,  "  It  is  far  away  ;  and  we  have 
*  enough  '  in  Bohemia." 


So  the  Red  Russians,  who  call  them- 
selves the  Szechs,  took  his  land  from 
him  ;  and  they  live  there  till  this  day. 
And  the  King,  without  a  battle,  fled 
from  the  back-door  of  his  palace,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  charcoal-man  ;  and  he  left 
his  queen  and  his  daughters  to  be  cin- 
der-girls in  the  service  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Red  Russians. 

And  the  false  charcoal-man  walked 
by  day,  and  walked  by  night,  till  he 
found  refuge  in  the  castle  of  the  Kino; 
Ladislaus  ;  and  he  met  him  in  the  old 
school- room  where  they  read  the  fables 
together.  And  he  remembered  how  the 
water-rat  came  to  the  home  of  the 
beavers. 

And  he  said  to  King  Ladislaus,  — 

"  Ah,  me  !  do  you  remember  when 
we  were  boys  together  ?  Do  you  re- 
member the  fable  of  the  Sky-lark,  and 
the  fable  of  the  Water-rat  ?  " 

"  I  remember  both,"  said  the  King. 
And-  he  was  silent. 

"  God  has  been  very  kind  to  you," 
said  the  beggar  ;  u  and  He  has  been  very 
hard  to  me." 

And  the  King  said  nothing. 

But  the  old  priest  Stephen,  said, — 

"  God  is  always  kind.  But  God  will 
not  give  us  other  fruit  than  we  sow 
seed  for.  The  king  here  has  tried 
to  serve  God  as  he  knew  how ;  with 
one  single  eye  he  has  looked  on  the  world 
of  God,  and  he  has  made  the  best  choice 
he  knew.  And  God  has  given  him 
what  he  thought  not  of:  brave  men 
for  his  knights ;  wise  men  for  his  coun- 
cil ;  a  free  and  loving  people  for  his 
army.  And  you  have  not  looked  with 
a  single  eye ;  your  eye  was  darkened. 
You  saw  only  what  served  yourself. 
And  you  said,  '  This  is  enough  ; '  and 
you  had  no  brave  men  for  your  knights  ; 
no  wise  men  for  your  council ;  no 
people  for  your  army.  You  chose  to 
look  down,  and  to  take  a  selfish  brute 
for  your  adviser.  And  he  has  led  you 
so  far.  We  choose  to  look  up  ;  to  draw 
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nearer  God ;  and  where  He  leads  we  spread  for  Bela  ;  and  that  every  day 

follow."  bis  breakfast  and  his  dinner  and  his 

Then  King  Ladislaus  ordered  that  supper  should  be  served  to  him  ;  and 

in  the  old  school-room  a  bed  should  be  he  lived  there  till  he  died. 


NEW   ENGLAND    SHAKEN. 


BY    WILLIAM    T.    BRIGHAM. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  New  England  was 
shaken  very  early  in  the  morning  as  if 
to  arouse  her  industrious  people  to  new 
and  increased  efforts  for  the  winter. 
Or  was  it,  as  some  think,  a  shake  pre- 
monitory of  one  of  those  terrible  con- 
vulsions which  the  record  of  the  past 
year  has  brought  so  closely  to  our  at- 
tention in  the  earthquake  haunts  of  the 
West  Indies,  Hawaiian  Islands,  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  ?  Is  New  England 
to  be  shaken  and  her  granite  moun- 
tains to  be  swung  hither  and  thither 
like  the  city- capped  hills  of  Calabria, 
until  the  foundations  of  this  heavy  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  seem  little  better 
than  quicksands,  and  our  huge  piles  of 
brick,  and  mortar,  and  stone,  are  rub- 
bish indeed  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  re- 
gion seemingly  so  stable  can  be  thrown 
off  its  balance  as  easily  as  a  Yankee 
swing-chair,  and  get  into  the  very  un- 
desirable habit  of  chronic  shakes  ? 

This  last  shock  was  not  severe  ;  it  did 
not  even  stop  a  clock  or  upset  a  milk- 
pan, —  the  commonly  reported  effects 
of  moderate  quakes ;  but  it  may  perhaps 
have  shaken  the  dust  from  some  of  the 
old  records  of  earlier  times,  and  thus 
show  us  that  even  in  Massachusetts 
old  Mother  Earth  is  at  times  uneasy, 
very  uneasy. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  they  felt  the  first 
earthquake  most  of  them  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. Morton  and  Hubbard  both 
give  brief  accounts,  taken  chiefly  from 


"Bradford's  History,"  and  as  the  original 
of  the  last  has  been  found  since,  we  have 
here  the  governor's  own  story  :  — 

"  This  year  (1638)  aboute  ye  1.  or  2. 
of  June  was  a  great  &  fearfull  earth- 
quake ;  it  was  in  this  place  heard  before 
it  was  felte.  It  came  with  a  rumbling 
noyse,  or  low  murmure,  like  unto  remoate 
thunder ;  it  came  from  ye  norward,  & 
pased  southward.  As  ye  noyse  aproched 
nerer,  the  earth  begane  to  shake,  and 
came  at  length  with  that  violence  as 
caused  platters,  dishes,  &  such  like  things 
as  stoode  upon  shelves,  to  clatter  and  fall 
downe  ;  yea  persons  were  afraid  of  ye 
houses  them  selves.  It  so  fell  oute  y*  at 
ye  same  time  diuerse  of  ye  cheefe  of  this 
towne  were  mett  together  at  one  house, 
conferring  with  some  of  their  freinds  that 
were  upon  their  removall  from  ye  place, 
(as  if  ye  Lord  would  herby  shew  yc  signes 
of  his  displeasure,  in  their  shaking  a  peeces 
&  removalls  one  from  an'  other.)  How- 
ever it  was  very  terrible  for  ye  time,  and 
as  ye  men  were  set  talking  in  ye  house, 
some  women  &  others  were  without  ye 
doores,  and  ye  earth  shooke  with  y*  vio- 
lence as  they  could  not  stand  without 
catching  hould  of  ye  posts  &  pails  y*  stood 
next  them;  but  ye  violence  lasted  not 
long.  And  about  halfe  an  hower,  or  less, 
came  an  other  noyse  &  shaking,  but 
nether  so  loud  nor  strong  as  ye  former, 
but  quickly  passed  over,  and  so  it  ceased. 
It  was  not  only  on  ye  seacoast,  but  ye  In- 
deans  felt  it  within  land ;  and  some  ships 
that  were  upon  ye  coast  were  shaken  by 
it.  So  powerfull  is  ye  mighty  hand  of  ye 
Lord,  as  to  make  both  the  earth  &  sea 
to  shake,  and  the  mountaines  to  tremble 
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before  him  when  he  pleases ;  and  who 
can  stay  his  hand?  It  was  observed 
that  ye  somers,  for  divers  years  togeather 
after  this  earthquake  were  not  so  hotte  & 
seasonable  for  ye  ripning  of  corne  &  other 
fruits  a«  formerly ;  but  more  could  & 
moyst,  &  subjecte  to  erly  &  untimely 
frosts,  by  which,  many  times,  much  In- 
dean  corne  came  not  to  maturitie  ;  but 
whether  this  was  any  cause,  I  leave  it  to 
naturallists  to  judge." 

Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder-working 
Providence  of  Sion's  Saviour  in  New 
England,"  describes  the  event  as  fol- 
lows, and  it  will  be  noticed  that  his 
account  varies  in  several  particulars 
from  that  of  Bradford  :  — 

"  This  yeare,  the  first  day  of  the  Fourth 
Month,  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  af- 
ternoone,  the  Lord  caus'd  a  great  and 
terrible  Earthquake,  which  was  general 
throughout  all  the  English  Plantations; 
the  motion  of  the  Earth  was  such,  that  it 
caused  divers  men  (that  had  never  known 
an  Earthquake  before)  being  at  worke  in 
the  Fields,  to  cast  downe  their  working 
tooles,  and  run  with  gastly,  terrified  lookes, 
to  the  next  company  they  could  meet 
withall ;  it  came  from  the  Westerne  and 
uninhabited  parts  of  this  Wildernesse, 
and  went  the  direct  course." 

So  begins  Chapter  XII.  and  then 
turns  abruptly  to  consider  the  more 
disastrous  quakings  produced  about  this 
time,  by  Mistress  Hutchinson  and  her 
strong-minded  companions,  the  proto- 
types, in  this  country,  of  female  preach- 
ers, and  it  closes,  as  if  conscious  of  con- 
taining too  much  that  is  unpalatable, 
with  the  sweet  entry  of  John  "  Har- 
verd's  "  name,  and  his  donation  of"  near 
a  thousand  pound  "  to  found  a  college. 
Thus  are  events  thrown  together,  and 
the  story  most  of  interest  to  the  nat- 
uralist almost  written  over  as  in  a  pa- 
limpsest by  these  foreign  histories. 

Did  the  vibration  come  from  the 
north  or  the  west,  or  did  it  come,  as 
many  have  supposed,  from  the  north- 
west ?  It  will  be  seen  that  this  last 
has  been  the  direction  of  most  of  the 


principal  earthquake  waves  recorded, 
and  was  probably  the  course  of  this. 
Winthrop  fixes  the  time  of  day  a  little 
later,  and  gives  some  vivid  details.  He 
says :  "  Between  three  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  being  clear,  warm  weather, 
the  wind  westerly,  there  was  a  great 
earthquake.  It  came  with  a  noise  like 
a  continued  thunder,  or  the  rattling  of 
coaches  in  London,  but  was  presently 
gone.  It  was  at  Connecticut,  at  Narra- 
gunsett,  at  Pascataquack,  and  all  the 
parts  round  about.  It  shook  the  ships 
which  rode  in  the  harbor,  and  all  the 
islands.  The  noise  and  the  shakings 
continued  about  four  minutes.  The 
earth  was  unquiet  twenty  days  after  by 
times." 

Had  there  been  observers  farther  to 
the  north  and  west  we  might  have 
learned  more  of  the  extent  of  territory 
shaken  ;  but  so  little  interest  did  nat- 
ural phenomena  excite  in  those  days,  — 
unless  indeed  they  could  be  connected 
with  some  poor  witch,  or  used  as  weap- 
ons by  the  belligerent  clergy,  —  that 
the  scanty  records  remaining  do  not 
give  much  information  of  any  value.  In 
1653  occurred  a  slight  shock,  and  in 
1658,  Morton  says,  "  This  year  there 
was  a  very  great  earthquake  in  New 
England."  No  account  of  either  of 
these  has  been  found,  although  the 
latter  is,  on  Morton's  authority,  reck- 
oned one  of  the  five  great  earthquakes 
of  New  England.  In  1662,  February 
5th, "  at  the  shutting  in  of  the  evening, 
there  was  a  very  great  earthquake  in 
New  England,  and  the  same  night  an- 
other, although  something  less  than  the 
former.  And  again  on  the  seventh  of 
the  same  month  there  was  anothei 
about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing." This  earthquake  of  1662  or 
1663,  as  we  may  choose  to  date  it,  was 
severer  in  Canada  than  in  the  plan- 
tations of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
Charlevoix  assures  us  that  trees  were 
uprooted,  chasms  opened,  and  the 
course  of  rivers  changed.  Clavigero 
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in  his  "  History  of  Mexico  "  declares 
that  it  overwhelmed  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains of  freestone,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  changed  that 
immense  tract  into  a  plain;  and  this 
has  a  singular  confirmation  in  the 
"  Journal  des  S9avans,"  vol.  vii.,  May, 
1678,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  Mary  of  the  Incarnation, 
Superior  of  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec, 
written  by  her  son,  is  the  following 
passage  :  — 

"  The  mountains  on  the  two  banks 
were  sunk  and  leveled  with  the  neigh- 
boring fields  more  than  a  league  along 
the  stream,  and  there  is  a  tract  of  more 
than  a  hundred  leagues  completely 
filled  with  rocks  and  mountains  so  flat- 
tened that  it  presents  now  a  plateau  as 
flat  as  if  made  by  level."  No  contra- 
diction followed  the  publication  of  this 
remarkable  statement  in  Paris.  The 
substance  of  Charlevoix's  account  is  as 
follows :  About  half  after  five  in  the 
evening,  the  heavens  being  very  se- 
rene, there  was  suddenly  heard  a  roar 
like  that  of  a  great  fire.  Immediately 
the  buildings  were  shaken  violently, 
and  doors  opened  and  shut  of  them- 
selves with  a  great  slamming.  Bells 
rung  without  being  touched,  and  walls 
split  asunder,  while  the  floors  separated 
and  fell  down.  The  fields  were  raised 
"like  precipices,"  and  mountains  seemed 
to  be  moving  out  of  their  place.  An- 
imals were  terrified  and  uttered  strange 
cries.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  the 
trembling  lasted,  a  most  unusual  time. 
The  same  evening,  about  eight  o'clock, 
there  was  another  equally  violent  shock, 
and  within  half  an  hour  two  others 
less  violent.  The  next  day  more  than 
thirty  were  counted,  some  of  them  se- 
vere, and  it  was  not  all  over  until  the 
July  following.  New  England  and 
New  York  were  shaken  as  well  as 
Canada,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  the 
whole  territory  convulsed,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  extended  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  east  to  west,  and  half 


as  many  from  north  to  south.  Some- 
times the  shocks  were  sudden,  at  other 
times  they  came  on  gradually  ;  some 
seemed  to  be  vertical,  others  undulatory. 
Springs  and  brooks  were  dried  up,  or 
became  sulphurous ;  and  some  had 
their  channel  so  completely  altered  as 
hardly  to  be  recognized.  Not  far 
from  Quebec  two  mountains  were 
shaken  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
perhaps  from  a  similar  accession  of  ma- 
terial the  island  Aux  Coudres  became 
larger  than  it  was  before.  The  course 
of  all  these  earthquake  waves  was 
from  the  northwest  when  felt  in  New 
England,  and  the  centre  of  commotion 
was  not  far  from* the  old  volcano  of 
Montreal. 

In  1665,  1668,  1669,  1670,  1705, 
and  1720,  September  5th,  slight  earth- 
quakes were  noticed,  but  no  informa 
tion  regarding  them  has  been  preserved 
The  fourth  of  the  great  earthquakes 
took  place  November  8th,  1727,  about 
forty  minutes  past  ten  in  the  evening, 
during  a  perfect  calm,  clear  air,  and 
serene  sky.  A  rumbling  was  heard 
in  the  distance,  heavy,  but  far  off,  and 
it  grew  louder,  arid  in  about  thirty  se- 
conds the  shock  came.  Houses  shook 
and  rocked  as  if  falling  to  pieces.  Pew- 
ter and  china  were  thrown  from  their 
shelves.  Stone  walls  and  chimneys 
were  shaken  down,  and  it  was  difficult 
for  men  to  stand  up.  All  this  lasted 
some  two  minutes  ;  and  as  the  direction 
was  from  northwest  to  southeast,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  about  it  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  of  1638.  But  at 
Newbury  and  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimack  River  stranger  things  took 
place.  There,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Colman,  '"  the  earth  opened  and  threw 
up  several  loads  of  a  fine  sand  and 
ashes,  mixed  with  some  small  remains 
of  sulphur ;  so  that  taking  up  some  of 
it  between  the  fingers  and  dropping  it 
into  a  chaffing-dish  of  bright  coals  in  a 
dark  place,  once  in  three  times,  the 
blue  flame  of  the  sulphur  would  plainly 
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arise,  and  yield  a  very  small  scent. 
By  this  it  seems  evident  that  it  was  a 
sulphurous  blast  which  burst  open  the 
ground,  and  threw  up  the  calcined  bi- 
tuminous earth/' 

It  is  said  that  several  springs  of 
water,  and  wells,  that  were  never 
known  to  be  dry  or  frozen,  were  sunk 
far  down  into  the  earth;  and  while 
some  were  dried  up,  others  had  their 
temperature  so  altered  as  to  freeze  in 
moderate  weather.  Some  had  their 
water  improved,  but  others  were  made 
permanently  bad.  Some  firm  land  be- 
came qqagmire,  and  marshes  were 
drained.  Several  phenomena  were  ob- 
served a  few  days*  previous  to  this 
earthquake,  of  a  nature  often  observed 
preceding  earthquakes  in  other  coun- 
tries, especially  near  Vesuvius.  One 
observer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allin,  of  Brook- 
lyn, says :  "  Three  days  before  the 
earthquake,  there  was  perceived  an  ill- 
stinking  smell  in  the  water  of  several 
wells.  Not  thinking  of  the  proper 
cause,  some  searched  their  wells,  but 
found  nothing  that  might  thus  infect 
them.  The  scent  was  so  strong  and 
offensive  that  for  about  eight  or  ten 
days  they  entirely  omitted  using  it. 
In  the  deepest  of  these  wells,  which 
was  about  thirty-six  feet,  the  water 
was  turned  to  a  brimstone  color,  but 
had  nothing  of  the  smell,  and  was 
thick,  like  puddle-water."  Another  ac- 
count from  the  same  locality  adds : 
"  A  neighbor  that  had  a  well  thirty- 
six  feet  deep,  about  three  days  before 
the  earthquake  was  surprised  to  find 
his  water,  that  used  to  be  very  sweet 
and  limpid,  stink  to  that  degree  that 
they  could  make  no  use  of  it,  nor 
scarce  bear  the  house  when  it  was 
brought  in  ;  and  imagining  that  some 
carrion  was  got  into  the  well,  he 
searched  the  bottom,  but  found  it  clear 
and  good,  though  the  color  of  the  wa- 
ter was  turned  wheyish,  or  pale.  In 
about  seven  days  after  the  earthquake, 
the  water  began  to  mend  ;  arid  in  three 


days  more  it  returned  to  its  former 
sweetness  and  color."  Several  wells 
dried  up  just  before  the  earthquake, 
and  were  afterwards  full  again. 

This  earthquake  extended  from  the 
Kennebec  to  the  Delaware,  although 
in  both  of  these  places  the  shock  was 
slight.  It  was  felt  by  vessels  at  sea, 
and  at  the  extreme  western  settlements. 
In  "  Smith's  Journal "  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  noteworthy  consequence  of  this  un- 
common alarm,  that  a  revival  of  relig- 
ion took  place  ;  forty  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  were  the  fruits 
of  it  in  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson's  parish  in 
Portsmouth.  Several  shocks  were  felt 
in  northern  New  England  for  some 
months  after  this,  but  slight  and  of 
short  duration.  It  may  be  noted  that 
on  the  18th  of  November,  the  city  of 
Tabriz  in  Persia  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  seventy-seven  thou- 
sand people  perished. 

January  30th,  1728,  at  two  o'clock 
p.  M.,  a  distinct  shock  was  felt  at  Bos- 
ton, and  from  March  25th,  1729,  to 
1741,  slight  shocks  were  repeatedly 
felt  at  Newbury.  September  15th, 
1732,  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  in 
Canada,  -which  did  some  mischief  in 
Montreal ;  but  it  was  slightly  felt  at 
Boston,  while  it  stopped  a  clock  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  At  this  last 
place  another  shock  was  felt  in  June, 
according  to  some  authorities.  On 
February  16lh,  at  half  after  four  p.  M., 
and  December  17th,  1737,  shortly  be- 
fore eleven  o'clock  P.  M.,  shocks  were 
felt  at  New  York  and  Boston  severe 
enough  to  throw  down  several  chim- 
neys in  the  former  city.  In  October 
or  November  of  the  same  year  a  very 
slight  one  was  felt  in  Boston.  De- 
cember 6th,  1741,  a  small  earthquake 
was  felt  at  Boston,  Dedham,  Walpole, 
and  other  towns  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

June  13th,  1744,  at  quarter  past 
ten  in  the  morning,  a  very  noisy  earth- 
quake took  place,  although  the  shock 
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was  not  very  great.  The  day  was 
bright  and  hot,  and  the  barometer  fell 
slightly  (two  lines)  in  the  morning. 
There  ha;l  been  no  rain  since  the  23d 
of  May,  and  the  whole  month  was  dry 
and  hot.  Much  lightning  was  observed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
February  2d,  1746,  another  shock  was 
felt  by  some  at  Boston  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A 
very  remarkable  aurora  borealis  was 
observed  a  month  later. 

The  great  .earthquake    of   Novem- 
ber 18th,  1755,  was  long  remembered, 
and  careful    accounts  were  drawn  up 
by  Professor  Wiuthrop,  of  Cambridge, 
and  published  both  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  these  records  are  not  gener- 
ally accessible,  and  a  full  description 
may  be  given  here.     It  was  the  year 
and  month  of  the  great  Lisbon  earth- 
quake, —  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
violent  on  record,  felt  from  Iceland  on 
the  north  to    Morocco  on   the    south, 
from  Bohemia  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and 
at   Lisbon,  the   centre   of  commotion, 
the  destruction  of  life    and    property 
was    terrible.     After    an    interval    of 
only  eighteen  days,  and    during    this 
time,  slight  shocks    had    been  felt  in 
Europe,  as    if    the    vibration    of    the 
earth's  crust  still   continued  from  the 
first  great  impulse,  New  England  and 
the     neighboring     parts     of    America 
were  shaken.     On  Tuesday,  November 
18th,  at  about  quarter  past  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  a  perfectly  calm 
and  clear  night,  near  the  time  of  the 
full  moon,  a  roaring  noise  like  distant 
thunder  was  heard  at  Boston,  appar- 
ently from  the  northwest.     This  grew 
louder,  and  a    man  who   was  on    the 
road  at  the  time,  thought  that  about 
a  minute    elapsed    from  the    time  he 
first  heard  the    noise  until  the  shock 
was    felt.     The   motioD,  he  said,   was 
like   that  of -a   long  rolling  sea;  and 
the   swell   was   so  great  that   he  was 
obliged  to  run  and  catch  hold  of  some- 
thing to  prevent  being  thrown  down. 


The   tops  of  two  trees  close  by  him 
waved,    he    thought,   ten    feet.      This 
motion  was  repeated,  and    then  came 
a    smaller  one,  and    it   was   supposed 
that  the  shock  had  passed.      Winthrop 
says  that  instantly,  without  a  moment's 
intermission,  the  shock  came  on  with 
redoubled  noise  and  violence ;  not  now 
a  mere  undulation,  but  a  quick   hori- 
zontal vibration,  with  sudden  jerks  and 
wrenches.     The  bed  on  which  he  lay 
was    tossed    from    side    to    side,    the 
house-beams  cracked  as  if  they  would 
presently  come  to  pieces,  and  the  win- 
dows rattled    for    about    two  seconds, 
and  then  all  gradually  became  quiet. 
At  twenty-nine  minutes  past  five,  an- 
other slight  shock  was  felt.     On  Sat- 
urday evening     (November     22d),   at 
twenty  seven    minutes    past    eight,    a 
third  sliQck,  stronger  than  the  second, 
but    not  equal  to  the   first,  was  felt ; 
and  on  the   19th  of  December,  at  ten 
o'clock  in    the  evening,   there   was  a 
fourth,  preceded  by  the  same  remark- 
able noise,  and  lasting  but  a  few  sec- 
onds.    On  the  day  of  the  first  shock, 
nine  hours  after  it  was  felt  at  Boston, 
or  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the   sea  withdrew  from  the  harbor  of 
St.  Martin's,  in  the  West  Indies,  leav- 
ing  vessels    dry,    and    fish    on    banks 
where  the  depth  of  water  was  usually 
three  or  four  fathoms.     It  would  seem 
from  this  and  from  the  observation  of 
the  direction   of  the    sound,  that  the 
earthquake    vibrated    from    northwest 
to    southeast;  and  as   it  moved    very 
much  slower  than  sound,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that    it  was    heard    nearly  a 
minute  before  it  arrived,  it  would  not 
be    unreasonable    to    suppose    that   as 
sound  would  require  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  to  go  such  a  distance,  the  earth- 
quake wave,  impeded    by  ocean    cur- 
rents, may  have  required    nine    hours 
to  send  its  secondary  waves  to  the  har- 
bor   of    St.  Martin's.      The    direction 
was  the  same  as   in  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1638,  that  is,  from  northwest 
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to  southeast ;  and  we  shall  find  other 
examples  of  this,  and  suggest  other 
facts  in  relation  to  this  direction. 

How  far  did  this  shock  extend? 
Winthrop  says :  "  By  the  best  infor- 
mation I  can  procure,  the  limit  toward 
the  southwest  was  Chesapeake  Bay, 
in  Maryland,  the  shock  having  been 
felt  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  bay, 
and  not  on  the  western.  For  the 
other  limit  towards  the  northeast,  we 
are  informed  that  the  earthquake  was 
felt  at  Annapolis  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree  than 
with  us.  It  shook  off  a  lew  bricks 
from  the  tops  of  some  chimneys,  but 
was  not  perceived  by  vessels  on  the 
water."  It  was  not  felt  north  of  Hal- 
ifax, but  our  army  at  Lake  George 
perceived  a  slight  trembling;  and  in 
the  Atlantic,  seventy  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Ann,  the  people  on  board 
a  vessel  supposed  they  had  run 
aground,  so  violent  was  the  shock, 
but  their  lead  showed  fifty  fathoms  of 
water.  If  we  consider  the  tidal  wave 
at  the  West  Indies  a  result  as  well  as 
a  consequent  of  this  New  England 
shock,  we  shall  have  a  central  line 
nearly  nineteen  hundred  miles  long, 
and  the  shorter  diameter  of  the  shaken 
region  would  be  almost  five  hundred 
miles.  We  shall  see,  however,  that 
the  force  was  concentrated  near  this 
central  line,  and  grew  rapidly  feebler 
as  it  was  more  distant  from  it. 

Now  if  all  previous  earthquakes  in 
New  England  were  unimportant,  and 
sent,  as  Morton  says,  for  "  gentle 
warnings  unto  us  to  shake  us  out 
of  our  earthly-mindedness,  spiritual 
security,  and  other  sins,  lest  the  Lord 
do  come  against  us  with  judgments  of 
this  kind  in  the  sorest  and  worst  sort 
of  them,"  that  of  1755  was  one  of 
great  severity  and  importance.  It  is 
not  our  object  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  real  estate  on  what  was  once  the 
peninsula  of  Boston,  except  for  the 
assessors,  but  here  are  undisputed  facts 


in  regard  to  the  damage  done,  and  each 
may  see  for  himself. 

"  Besides  the  throwing  down  of 
glass,  pewter,  and  other  movables  in 
the  houses,  about  an  hundred  chim- 
neys were,  in  a  manner,  leveled  with 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  about  fif- 
teen hundred  shattered  and  thrown 
down  in  part.  Some  were  broken  off 
several  feet  below  the  top,  and,  by 
the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the 
jerks,  canted  horizontally  an  inch  or 
two  over,  so  as  to  stand  very  danger- 
ously. Some  others,  thus  broken  off, 
were  turned  round  several  points  of 
the  compass,  as  with  a  circular  motion. 
The  ends  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
brick  buildings  were  thrown  down 
from  the  top  to  the  eaves  of  the 
houses ;  many  more  were  cracked. 
The  vane  upon  the  public  market- 
house  in  Boston  was  thrown  down,  — 
the  wooden  spindle  which  supported 
it,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
which  had  stood  the  most  violent  gusts 
of  wind,  being  snapped  off.  A  new 
vane  upon  one  of  the  churches  was 
bent  several  points  of  the  compass, 
and  another  at  Springfield  was  bent 
at  right  angles.  A  distiller's  cistern, 
made  of  plank,  almost  new  and  very 
strong  put  together,  was  burst  to  pieces 
by  the  agitation  of  the  liquor  in  it, 
which  was  thrown  out  with  such  force 
as  to  break  down  one  whole  side  of 
the  shed  that  defended  the  cistern  from 
the  weather."  Another  account  says 
"  that  in  some  places,  especially  on  the 
low,  loose  ground  made  by  encroach- 
ments on  the  harbor,  the  streets  are 
almost  covered  with  the  bricks  that 
have  fallen." 

All  through  the  country  stone  fences 
were  thrown  down,  but  especially  on  a 
line  extending  from  Boston  to  Mon- 
treal. New  springs  were  opened,  and 
old  ones  dried  up.  At  Pembroke, 
Scituate,  and  Lancaster,  chasms  opened 
in  the  earth ;  and  at  Pembroke  "  there 
were  four  or  five  of  them,  out  of  some 
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of  which  water  issued,  and  many  cart- 
loads of  a  fine,  whitish,  and  compressible 
sand  were  spewed."  In  the  harbor  the 
shock  was  felt  by  those  in  vessels  as 
if  they  were  beating  upon  the  bottom  ; 
and  immediately  after  the  earthquake 
large  numbers  of  fish  came  to  the  sur- 
face, some  dead  and  others  dying. 
Several  slight  shocks  were  felt  for  sev- 
eral months  after  this  all  over  the  coun- 
try. December  19th,  1756,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  another  earth- 
.  quake. 

In  1757,  July  8th,  at  a  quarter  pa«t 
two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  came  another,  pre- 
ceded by  a  noise  as  of  a  rising  wind  ; 
and  the  motion  seemed  as  though 
"  some  small  body  was  swiftly  rolling 
along  under  the  earth,  which  gently 
raised  up  that  part  of  the  surface  that 
was  over  it,  and  then  left  it  as  gently 
to  subside."  In  February  2d,  1759, 
February  3d,  and  November  9th,  1760, 
and  February  and  March  of  the  next 
year,  and  also  November  1st,  there  were 
shocks  felt  all  over  New  England.  In 
1763,  services  were  interrupted  in  the 
churches  in  Philadelphia,  but  there  is 
nothing  said  of  a  shock  in  Boston.  In 
the  years  1766,  1769,  1771,  and  1783 
were  slight  earthquakes,  the  shock  in 
1783  extending  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Pennsylvania.  Mentioning  only  the 
years  in  which  this  region  has  been 
shaken,  we  have  1786, 1787, 1791  (five), 
1792,  1793,  1794,  1796,  1799,  1800, 
1805,  1807,  1810,  1811,  1812  (many), 
1813,  1816,  1818,  1819,  1821,  1827, 
1828,  1829,  1831,  1832,  1833,  1834, 
1837,  1840, 1841,  or  upwards  of  thirty 
since  1800.  Some  of  these  have  been 
very  slight  and  local,  but  those  of  1791 
and  1811-12  deserve  a  fuller  notice. 

The  former  occurred  on  the  16th  of 
May,  near  East  Haddam,  called  by  the 
Indians  Morehemoodus,  or  place  of 
noises,  and  was  one  of  a  series  of  dis- 
turbances which  have  been  repeated 
frequently  up  to  the  present  day. 
Chimneys  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
VOL.  i.  —  NO.  i.  3 


ground  cracked  open  ;  the  fishes  jumped 
out  of  the  water  in  the  river  at  Killing- 
worth  (about  twenty  miles  from  Had- 
dam). This  was  felt  at  Boston.  Rev. 
Mr.  Hosmer,  of  Haddam,  in  a  letter 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  dated 
August  13th,  1728,  described  the  Had- 
dam shocks  in  the  quaint  language 
of  the  times.  He  says :  "  As  to  the 
earthquakes,  I  have  something  consid- 
erable and  awful  to  tell  you.  Earth- 
quakes have  been  here  (and  nowhere 
but  in  this  precinct  as  can  be  discerned, 
that  is,  they  seem  to  have  their  centre, 
rise,  and  origin  among  us),  as  has  been 
observed,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
I  have  been  informed  that  in  this  place, 
before  the  English  settlements,  there 
were  great  numbers  of  Indian  inhab- 
itants, and  that  it  was  a  place  of  extraor- 
dinary Indian  powwows,  or,  in  short, 
that  it  was  a  place  where  the  Indians 
drove  a  prodigious  trade  at  worshipping 
the  devil. 

"  Now  whether  there  be  anything 
diabolical  in  these  things,  I  know  not ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  God  Almighty 
is  to  be  seen  and  trembled  at  in 
what  has  been  often  heard  among  us. 
Whether  it  be  fire  or  air  distressed 
in  the  subterranean  caverns  of  the 
earth,  cannot  be  known  ;  for  there  is 
no  eruption,  no  explosion  perceptible, 
but  by  sounds  and  tremors  which  some- 
times are  very  fearful  and  dreadful.  I 
have  myself  heard  eight  or  ten  sounds 
successively,  and  imitating  small  arms, 
in  the  space  of  five  minutes. .  .  .  Often- 
times I  have  observed  them  to  be  com- 
ing from  the  north,  imitating  slow  thun- 
der, until  the  sound  came  near  or  right 
under,  and  then  there  seemed  to  be  a 
breaking,  like  the  noise  of  a  cannon- 
shot  or  severe  thunder,  which  shakes 
the  houses  and  all  that  is  in  them." 

In  1840  these  Haddam  disturbances 
were  quite  severe,  and  indeed,  since  the 
country  has  been  settled,  they  have  oc- 
curred at  short  intervals.  The  earth- 
quake which  in  1811-12  shook  so  ter- 
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ribly  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
destroyed  Caraccas,  and  was  felt  in 
Europe,  was  numbered  among  the 
slight  shocks  at  Boston  and  through 
most  of  the  region  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  Lyell's  description  of  this  is  so 
well  known  that  it  need  not  be  here 
repeated. 

Perhaps  too  much  has  been  quoted 
to  show  the  number  and  description  of 
the  earlier  recorded  New  England 
earthquakes ;  but  so  much  has  been 
reported  during  the  past  two  years 
of  similar  phenomena  in  other  more 
favored  regions,  that,  as  natives  of  New 
England,  we  wish  to  array  our  most 
formidable  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  not  much  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  internal  emotions  as  well  as 
in  external  prosperity.  Now  the  ques- 
tion may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the 
earthquakes  of  1638  and  1755  are 
likely  to  be  repeated ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  interest  in  Boston,  where 
the  style  of  building  is  admirably 
adapted  to  destroy  life,  should  a  severe 
shock  disturb  us.  Let  the  shock  of 
1755  be  repeated,  and  half  Boston 
would  be  ruined,  and  the  loss  of  life 
would  be  terrible.  Prophets  tell  us 
that  1872  will  be  an  earthquake  year; 
but  as  their  predictions  are  founded 
simply  on  the  number  of  years  between 
1638,  1755,  and  1872,  they  need  not 
be  regarded. 

New  England  has  never  been  care- 
fully explored  by  any  one  who  has 
made  volcanic  phenomena  a  special 
study  ;  and  the  traditions  of  volcanic 
appearances  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  near 
Gay  Head,  near  Haddam,  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  of  erup- 
tions from  the  West  River  Mountain, 
have  never  been  disproved  or  substan- 
tiated by  any  competent  examination. 
The  trap  dikes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  but  especially  near 
Mount  Tom,  those  through  northern 
Vermont,  and  the  well  known  trachytic 


cone  of  Mount  Royal,  testify  clearly  to 
the  ancient  disturbances  New  England 
has  experienced  from  the  internal  fires. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  eruptive  na- 
ture of  her  granite  hills,  we  have  dis- 
locations enough  plainly  visible  in  the 
surface. 

As  an  explanation  of  all  the  various 
theories  of  seismic  or  earthquake  phe- 
nomena would  be  tedious  and  perhaps 
unprofitable,  and  as  the  supposition 
running  through  all  the  explanations 
of  the  instances  above  recorded,  "  that 
when  it  happeneth  that  air  and  windy 
spirits  and  exhalations  are  shut  up  in 
the  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  have  such 
passage  as  is  too  narrow  for  them,  they 
then,  striving  to  break  their  prisons, 
shake  the  earth  and  make  it  tremble," 
is  not  founded  on  fact,  we  prefer  to 
omit  all  others,  even  the  famous  tidal 
theory  of  Professor  Perrey,  of  Dijon, 
and  offer  one  which  has  perhaps  the 
simplest  form  of  all. 

Granting  that  the  earth  was  once  in- 
candescent and  fluid  or  gaseous  ;  as  it 
cooled  in  space,  a  crust  formed  on  the 
surface,  grew  gradually  thicker,  but, 
as  the  ball  contracted  in  cooling,  was 
wrinkled  and  broken.  At  the  breaks 
or  wrinkles  the  melted  interior  ran  over, 
forced  out  by  a  contracting  envelope, 
and  thus  formed  mounltiin  ridges.  This 
process  went  on  rapidly  at  first ;  but  as 
the  crust  thickened,  it  was  so  admirable 
a  non-conductor  of  heat  that  the  cool- 
ing was  retarded,  the  shrinkage  dimin- 
ished, and  the  consequent  cracking  more 
difficult.  Some  places  in- the  original 
or  early  cracks  are  still  the  escape- 
valves  of  internal  heat  as  volcanoes, 
and  in  their  neighborhood  earthquakes 
are  most  common.  When  the  crust  is 
cracked  and  contracts  upon  the  liquid 
mass  which  exists  at  a  deptli  of  per- 
haps forty  miles,  this  is  thrown  into 
the  cracks,  coming  in  sudden  contact 
with  the  cold  walls  of  the  crack  and 
causing  the  vibrations  called  earth- 
quakes. When  the  crack  is  filled,  and 
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the  contents  cooled,  it  becomes  a  dike, 
and  such  dikes  are  common  in  all  earth- 
quake countries.  Tyndall  has  shown, 
in  his  admirable  experiments,  how  the 
vibration  is  produced  when  bodies  of 
different  temperatures  are  brought  in 
contact ;  and  the  size  of  the  crack,  and 
its  depth  below  the  surface,  will  deter- 
mine the  force,  while  the  nature  of  the 
rock  strata  will  determine  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  its  effects. 

This  is  all  theory,  and  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  look  at  facts  ;  but  we 
are  all  so  anxious  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  that  we  often  skip  over  facts 
to  come  at  conclusions,  and  it  is  hard 
to  be  told  that  all  the  facts  we  can 
gather  are  as  yet  wholly  insufficient  to 
determine  the  cause  of  earthquakes 
and  the  law  which  regulates  their 
occurrence.  We  can  map  out  the 
regions  where  they  occur  most  fre- 
quently, and  we  can  collect  long  cata- 
logues of  shocks,  which  only  show  us 
that  the  earth  is  constantly  shaking  at 
some  point  on  its  crust ;  but  until  the 
scientific  observations  that  have  been 
made  in  Europe  are  multiplied  all  over 
the  world,  and  extended  over  a  long 
series  of  years,  we  shall  not  be  in  a 
position  to  unravel  the  mystery ;  and 
our  catalogues,  which  begin  1606  B.C., 
when  Mount  Sinai  shook  before  the 
presence  of  the  Most  High,  are  inter- 
esting, but  in  a  great  degree  not  avail- 
able for  the  determination  of  earth- 
quake laws. 

Even  if  we  try  to  determine  the 
season  when  earthquakes  are  most 
likely  to  disturb  New  England,  we  find 
for  the  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  re- 
corded up  to  1850,  that  forty  happened 
in  winter,  sixteen  in  spring,  thirty-two 
in  summer,  and  forty-six  in  autumn, 
while  fifteen  are  referred  only  to  the 
year.  Nearly  twice  as  many  have  hap- 
pened in  autumn  and  winter  as  in 
spring  and  summer,  but  some  of  the 


severest  have  happened  in  the  latter 
period.  If  we  look  at  Professor  Per- 
rey's  critical  periods,  we  have :  — 

Winter  solstice 31 

Spring  equinox 18 

Summer  solstice 14 

Autumnal  equinox 18 

Not  a  very  decisive  result,  after  all. 
As  to  the  direction  of  the  earthquake 
waves  here,  or  their  force  or  duration, 
we  know  almost  nothing ;  the  direc- 
tion of  only  twelve  is  recorded. 

What,  then,  shall  we  all  do  when  the 
next  shock  surprises  us  ?  We  want  to 
tell  where  it  came  from,  how  fast  it 
came,  and  how  it  affected  the  surface. 
We  must  note  the  exact  time  it  begins 
and  ends ;  the  direction  in  which  the 
ground  waves,  whether  vertically  or 
horizontally,  and,  if  the  latter,  its  car- 
dinal direction  ;  and  the  force  as  shown 
by  bodies  overturned.  All  these  may 
be  shown  by  self-registering  seismom- 
eters, —  instruments  of  which  we  have 
very  few  of  any  pattern,  and  no  val- 
uable ones  in  this  country,  and  we 
must  do  what  we  can  by  cool  and  care- 
ful observation.  Mallet  has  been  able, 
in  visiting  the  scene  of  an  earthquake 
some  time  after  it  ceased,  by  noting  ob- 
jects overthrown  and  buildings  cracked, 
to  determine  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty the  focus  of  that  shock. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that 
the  instrument  referred  to,  the  seis- 
mometer, when  perfected,  will  do  for 
geology  what  the  microscope  has  for 
anatomy,  or  the  telescope  for  astron- 
omy ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  deter- 
mine not  merely  the  cause  and  start- 
ing-point of  earthquakes,  but  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  all  the  various 
layers  which  compose  the  earth's  crust. 
Nay,  by  examining  the  forces  at  work 
below,  we  may  determine  the  rise  and 
fall  of  continents,  and  thus  the  whole 
conformation  of  the  earth's  surface. 
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ETERNITY    IN    TIME. 


BY    ROBERT    COLLYER. 


I  FIND  a  touch  of  divine  permanence 
in  the  most  transient  things  of  Nature 
herself.  This  invisible  thing  of  God  is 
set  forth  by  the  things  that  are  made. 
The  human  face,  for  instance,  at  the 
first  glance,  is  like  a  passing  shadow. 
Ten  times,  physiology  assures  me,  every 
atom  of  this  tabernacle  will  pass  away 
in  three  score  years  and  ten.  "  I  hardly 
knew  you,"  is  the  cry,  when  crossing 
the  gulf  of  a  few  years  we  look  into 
each  other's  faces.  Faces  are  a  pass- 
ing shadow.  But  the  face  is  a  perma- 
nent reality,  William  Howitt  went  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon  to  find  material 
for  his  "  Homes  of  the  English  Poets." 
He  visited  among  other  places  a  day 
school,  and  inquired  whether  there  were 
any  boys  there  at  all  related  to  Shake- 
speare. "  Yes,"  the  master  said,  "  I 
have  one  boy  here  who  is  descended  in 
a  direct  line  from  Shakespeare's  sister." 
Then  he  marshaled  all  his  boys  before 
him,  and  said  to  Mr.  Howitt,  "  Now,  sir, 
pick  him  out."  —  "I  cast  my  eyes  along 
the  line  of  faces,"  Mr.  Howitt  says, 
"  and  selecting  one  instantly  said, '  This 
is  the  boy,'  and  I  was  right." 

A  gentleman  who  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
his  family  had  lived  for  more  than  a 
century,  went  a  few  years  ago  to  Scot- 
land, the  original  home  of  the  family. 
In  the  course  of  his  stay  there,  he  be- 
came very  much  interested  in  searching 
out  the  various  branches  of  the  family 
stock.  Hearing  of  one  household  living 
out  among  the  Lammer  moors,  he  start- 
ed on  foot  from  the  nearest  market 
town  to  find  them.  The  house  stood 
on  a  knoll,  in  a  bare  country,  so  that  a 
traveller  could  be  seen  a  long  way  off — 
and  a  traveller  there  was  a  rare  sight. 
As  this  man  drew  near  to  the  house, 
the  children  ran  out  to  look  at  him. 


They  had  a  favorite  "  Uncle  George  " 
who  came  sometimes  to  see  them.  Jn 
a  few  minutes  they  ran  back  shouting 
that  it  was  Uncle  George  who  was  com- 
ing ;  and  they  would  not  be  comforted 
when  they  found  that  the  man  was  a 
perfect  stranger.  The  stranger  en- 
tered the  house,  and  found  they  were 
indeed  of  the  same  kith  and  kin. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  lady  walking 
through  a  French  picture-gallery  was 
respectfully  accosted  by  an  artist  at 
work  there,  who  inquired  whether  she 
were  in  any  way  related  to  Charles  the 
Second  of  England.  "  Yes,"  the  lady 
answered,  "  my  great-grandfather  was 
a  grandson  of  Charles,"  and  then  said, 
"  Sir,  I  am  curious  to  know  why  you 
should  ask  me."  "  Because,  madam," 
the  painter  replied,  "  I  am  employed 
here  as  a  copyist,  and  copying  lately  a 
portrait  of  Charles,  I  observed  in  it  a 
peculiar  droop  of  the  eyelid,  different 
from  anything  I  ever  saw  before  ;  and 
as  you  came  up  the  gallery,  I  noticed 
exactly  the  droop  in  the  eyelid  that 
had  impressed  me  so  much  in  the  pic- 
ture." 

And  thus  in  this  human  face,  which 
is  so  transient,  we  detect  the  hint  of 
the  underlying  permanence.  The 
Shakespeare  face  cuts  its  way  through 
generations  of  peasants  to  look  dimly 
out  on  this  time,  and  perhaps  was  there 
for  generations  before  him ;  Uncle 
George  goes  out  of  Scotland,  over 
thousands,  of  miles  of  water,  and  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  years,  and  all  the  hard 
fortunes  of  the  pioneer  life,  and  then 
goes  back  across  the  Lammer  moors 
fresh  and  strong  as  ever ;  the  eye  flash- 
es from  under  the  same  drooping  lid  on 
the  canvass  of  1660  and  the  living  face 
of  1860 ;  because  far  down  among  the 
remote,  hidden,  first  things  of  life  the 
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permanent  dwells  forever,  and  now  and 
again  shines  through  the  transient  to 
tell  us  that  the  things  that  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  not 
seen  are  eternal. 

Then  if  I  go  out  of  this  world  of 
forms  into  the  world  of  thoughts,  of 
ideas,  and  convictions,  and  search  there 
for  this  power  that  brings  out  the 
Shakespeare  face,  the  Scottish  form,  and 
the  Stuart  eyelid,  I  find  everywhere 
the  same  deep  sense  of  the  permanent 
under  the  transient. 

The  great  Bible  Histories  are  full 
of  it.  Take  the  story  of  the  Deluge. 
The  writer  makes  you  see  there  a 
clumsy,  rudderless,  wooden  structure 
holding  all  that  is  left  of  God's  highest 
creation  from  the  clutch  of  the  devour- 
ing waters.  On  all  sides  are  the  peaks, 
and  rocks,  and  snags  of  a  submerged 
world.  We  stand  here  and  see  that 
ark  drifting  about  between  the  torrents, 
and  the  outward  form,  we  say,  is  hope- 
less. She  can  never  survive  that  dan- 
ger. But  to  the  believer  in  God's  eter- 
nal purpose,  as  he  watches  her,  freight- 
ed as  never  ship  wa*  freighted  in  this 
world  beside,  there  comes  the  profound 
assurance  that  no  storm  will  ever  rage 
that  can  whelm  that  consignment  over. 
No  snag,  or  peak  ever  break  a  way  for 
the  water  floods.  To  the  outward  sight 
this  is  a  mere  speck  driven  hither  and 
yonder  in  the  fearful  eddies ;  to  the  in- 
ward sight,  an  unseen  helmsman  holds 
fast  to  an  unseen  helm  ;  and  that  frail 
two-inch  plank  is  as  far  from  the 
waters  as  the  green  earth  will  be  from 
the  central  fires  when  the  old  man 
plants  his  vine.  It  is  because  man  finds 
in  his  own  soul  this  conviction,  that  in 
all  great  events  the  eternal  underlies 
the  temporal,  and  God  holds  them  both 
in  his  hand.  The  principle  shines  out 
still  clearer,  when  we  study  the  perma- 
nent under  the  transient  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  There  the  seen  life,  with  what 
surrounds  it,  the  breezy  dwelling-place 
on  the  hill-side,  the  tender  oversight 


and  care  are  second  causes,  half  with- 
in and  half  without,  to  assure  us  how 
the  eternal  is  a  clear,  all-seeing  intelli- 
gence. But  when  we  weigh  the  pon- 
derous interests  that  centre  in  that  little 
one,  these  second  causes  themselves  are 
a  small  matter,  and  we  say,  "  here  is 
one  life  over  which  death  has  no  do- 
minion. No  cold,  or  croup,  or  fever,  or 
accident  will  ever  be  permitted  to  sur- 
prise that  citadel  in  which  God  has  in- 
trenched so  momentous  a  destiny.  A 
mere  thread  to  the  temporal  sight  of 
those  that  watched  it  then  ;  to  us  now 
it  is  a  mighty  cable,  fastened  round  the 
world  to  draw  it  up  to  God."  So  I 
love  to  watch  this  power  as  it  is  revealed 
in  Christ,  because,  like  everything  about 
him,  it  is  representative,  and  stands  for 
all.  This  presence  of  the  permanent 
above  the  transient  touches  us  in  some 
way  whenever  we  study  the  lives  of 
men  who  have  done  in  any  great  meas- 
ure the  work  that  is  described  in  the 
word  "  redemption."  We  really  never 
wonder  why  the  child  Mahomet  was 
not  lost  in  the  desert,  or  crushed  by 
the  foot  of  a  careless  camel ;  or  why 
the  child  Luther  was  not  lost  in  the 
forest,  or  killed  by  a  falling  tree.  We 
do  not  really  speculate  on  what  would 
have  been  the  result  if  young  Wash- 
ington had  died  of  a  cold  in  the  West- 
ern Survey,  or  had  been  killed  at 
Braddock's  defeat.  Napoleon  is  in  no 
danger,  to  this  inner  sight,  when  he 
plants  his  first  park  of  artillery  and 
faces  the  mob.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  the  gift  or  faculty  in  our  nature 
by  which  we  can  all  hear  whispers  of 
a  preexistent  harmony  in  the  eternal 
purpose,  out  of  which,  in  due  time, 
Christ  came,  and  out  of  which  also 
Mahomet  came,  and  Luther,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  Napoleon. 

"  I  went  the  other  evening  to  the 
artists'  reception,"  a  friend  wrote  me 
once  from  New  York,  "  and  among 
other  notable  men  I  met  there  was  the 
inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph.  We 
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fell  into  a  pleasant  conversation,  and 
I  said,  "  Tell  me  about  your  invention ; 
is  it  any  wonder  to  you,  or  has  the 
wonder  worn  off  ?  "  He  replied, "  The 
wonder  to  me  is  as  fresh  and  strong  as 
ever.  I  go  into  the  telegraph  office 
sometimes  and  watch  the  operators  at 
their  work,  and  the  wonder  all  comes 
back ;  it  seems  to  be  set  above  me.  I 
can  hardly  realize  that  it  is  my  work, 
it  seems  as  if  another  had  done  it 
through  me."  The  confession  was  a 
most  ingenuous  and  honorable  one. 
The  reason  for  the  electric  telegraph, 
as  for  all  great  discoveries,  dwells  not 
in  the  seen,  but  the  unseen ;  it  is  the 
inner  subtle,  divine  influence  working 
through  the  delicate  organism  of  the 
child  of  genius,  pulsing  through  him 
toward  the  great  unfolding  of  the  ages, 
watching  for  the  full  time.  The  thing- 
is  seen  and  temporal,  but  the  reason  is 
unseen  and  eternal.  It  follows  from  this 
that  we  gather  a  deep  trust  in  this  divine 
permanence,  and  a  sure  and  solid  pow- 
er from  it,  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
we  use  those  powers  by  which  it  is  rec- 
ognized and  is  assimilated  to  the  soul. 

Give  the  mariner  a  stout  ship,  a 
skillful  captain,  deep  water,  and  plenty 
of  sea-room,  and  he  will  be  steady 
through  any  tempest ;  because  the  per- 
manent outbalances  the  transient.  So 
give  the  man,  on  this  great  sea  of  life, 
trustworthy  reliance  on  God  ;  let  him 
know  that  he  can  trust  in  the  depth 
and  sweep  of  this  divine  nature,  in  the 
trustiness  of  these  things  that  are  about 
him ;  let  him  see  the  eternal  anchor 
ready  to  grapple  and  hold  fast  when 
all  else  fails,  and  he  will  cheerfully  face 
any  tempest  that  can  ever  come. 

And  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
quality  — •  the  perfection  of  this  divine 
permanence,  —  that  it  seems,  at  some 
times,  to  some  of  us  to  be  so  broken 
and  perplexing.  Coleridge,  in  his 
"  Science  of  Method,"  has  said  that  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  music  will 
enable  any  man  to  detect  discords 


among  the  harmonies  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart ;  and  that  Bentley  found  more 
bad  grammar  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  than 
would  bring  any  boy  a  whipping  in  a 
public  school ;  but  that  to  know  why 
the  minor  note  is  introduced  into  the 
major  key,  or  the  nominative  case  is 
left  to  seek  its  own  verb,  demands  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  scale  of 
method  at  the  top  of  which  sits  the 
author,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  the 
critic.  This  is  the  spirit  of  reverence 
we  all  need,  when  we  listen  for  the 
voice  of  God  in  our  life  and  times. 
And  just  as  we  realize  this  spirit,  we 
lose  our  sharpest  pain  at  the  break  or 
discord.  For  as  we  feel  the  deep  har- 
monies in  Haydn's  music  and  Mil- 
ton's verse,  as  we  are  able  to  realize 
the  perfect  power  of  the  master  over 
his  work,  though  we  may  never  be 
able  to  tell  why  what  is  a  false  note 
to  us  is  introduced  into  the  music,  or 
bad  grammar  into  the  poem ;  yet  we 
rest  satisfied  in  the  assurance  that  if 
we  were  equal  to  Haydn  as  musicians, 
or  to  Milton  as  poets,  we  should  then 
be  able  to  see  clean  through  the  mys- 
tery ;  and  if  they  themselves  could 
reveal  to  us  the  intention  that  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  apparent  deformity,  we 
should  not  only  be  satisfied  that  the 
master  did  no  wrong,  but  we  should 
wonder  at  the  far-reaching  harmony 
of  the  discord  itself.  So  in  this  divin- 
est  work  of  God,  the  providence  of 
history  and  life,  every  apparent  break 
is  to  the  author  a  perfect  chord,  every 
false  quantity  a  perfect  measure,  a 
divine  composition  altogether  that  will 
grow  upon  us  constantly,  when  we 
are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  divine 
original.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when 
we  awake  in  his  likeness  ;  at  the  last, 
as  at  the  first,  the  morning  stars  shall 
sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shout  for  joy. 

The  Oratorio  of  the  "  Creation " 
gives  a  sense,  as  it  opens,  of  infinite, 
ever-varying  discords  ;  and  then  these 
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discords  are  heard  linking  each  into  the 
other,  and  reaching  out  gradually,  first 
into  flashes,  and  then  into  great  sweeps 
of  music,  until  we  are  lost  in  the  full 
tide  of  harmony  as  it  surges  and 
swells  over  us  ;  —  and  devout  students, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  the  author,  assure 
us  that  they  can  detect  in  the  first 
bars,  in  the  chaotic  splints  of  sound  that 
trace  the  time  of  void  and  darkness,  the 
germ  and  sure  prophecy  of  that  glori- 
ous harmony,  by  which  we  are  finally 
transfigured  ;  and  that  then,  not  a  note 
is  out  of  place,  not  a  discord  heard, 
when  at  the  last,  from  within  the  seen 
and  temporal,  burns  this  unseen  and 
eternal.  Hugh  Miller,  in  one  of  his 
books,  says  that  in  the  most  primitive 
eras  of  the  world,  we  find  some  shell 
or  fern  that  embodies  a  thought  of 
beauty  and  truth,  which  man,  coming 
untold  ages  after,  finds  planted  in  him- 
self as  an  ideal  of  the  beautiful  and 
true,  and  takes  as  his  model,  when  he 
tries  to  embody  his  thought ;  that  in 
the  first  formations  these  germs  are 
few  and  far  between,  becoming  more 
numerous  as  era  follows  era  ;  but  that 
they  are  never  so  predominant  as  now, 
when  they  are  at  once  the  ministers 
and  monitors  of  man.  I  think  God 
works  so  always  in  this  life  of  ours. 
We  are  folded  in  the  eternal  nature. 
I  know  there  is  a  margin  of  freedom 
for  man^  in  which  he  can  do  as  he 
will ;  but  beyond  that  margin  he  can 
only  do  as  God  wills.  Our  common 
discussions  of  human  freedom  centre 
on  the  two  points,  —  that  man  is  free, 
or  that  he  is  not  free.  I  think  they 
ought  to  centre  on  both.  Every  sane 
man  is  free  within  a  certain  circle. 
God  sets  him  there,  and  says  to  him, 
"within  those  bounds  you  can  do  as 
you  will."  But  the  entire  philosophy 
of  life  and  history,  as  I  see  it  in  men 
and  nations,  teaches  me  that  God  sets 
the  circle  in  which  all  life  moves 
where  He  will,  and  carries  it  where 
He  will.  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  the 


German,  the  English,  the  American 
nations  have  all  moved,  or  do  now 
move  in  great  circles.  Within  the  cir- 
cle, they  can  do  this  and  that,  but 
God  holds  the  circle  in  his  own  hand, 
and  its  law  is  as  sure  and  its  track  as 
certain  as  the  circle  of  the  sun.  The 
career  in  its  grand  outlines  is  sketched 
before  the  world  was  made.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  life.  Man  has  a  work 
to  do,  and  he  must  do  that,  although 
he  can  also  do  what  he  will.  God 
created  Turner  to  paint  pictures  ;  that 
is  the  talent  He  gave  him ;  beside 
that,  Turner  could  make  his  life  beau- 
tiful and  noble,  or  he  could  make  it 
squalid  and  bare.  Turner  elected  to 
do  the  last ;  but  he  must  paint.  God's 
talent  was  in  Turner's  napkin,  and  he 
must  give  it  back.  So  he  lives  a  life 
of  penury  to  save  money,  and  gives 
up  the  blessing  of  home,  and  wife,  and 
children  to  save  money ;  and  hides 
himself  under  a  strange  name  to  save 
money ;  but  he  cannot  hide  himself 
from  his  election  to  paint.  God  set 
Turner's  circle  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
folded  the  creation  in  robes  of  tran- 
scendent glory  for  him,  filled  him  with 
the  hunger  to  paint  the  glory  that  was 
revealed ;  and  so,  through  all  his  self- 
imposed  penury,  he  watched  the  sun 
and  sky,  the  earth  clothed  in  her  robes 
of  green  and  crimson,  the  sea  calm  as 
the  sea  which  John  saw  in  heaven,  or 
furious  with  tempest  and  storm.  Ever- 
more Turner  must  stand  in  his  lot, 
and  watch  the  face  of  the  Master; 
and  when  the  angel  came,  he  found 
him  sitting  as  he  had  sat  for  fifty  years 
in  unfailing  wonder,  with  the  winter 
sun  shining  full  in  his  face ;  and  he 
died  watching  the  sun,  and  the  earth 
and  sky. 

And  so  Humboldt  can  be  a  petty  gos- 
sip and  backbiter,  writing  letters  about 
which  we  all  feel  ashamed.  He  could 
do  that  within  his  own  circle,  as  Goethe 
could  sensualize,  and  poor  Burns  could 
drink.  But  Humboldt  had  no  choice 
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about  being  or  not  being  the  mighty 
pioneer  of  physical  science.  "  Kosmos  " 
waited  to  be  written,  and  God  made 
Humboldt  for  that  work.  It  is  not  for 
Goethe  to  choose  whether  he  will  think 
those  marvelous  thoughts ;  God  has 
elected  that  he  shall  think  them.  And 
when  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night " 
came  down  on  Burns,  he  wept  over 
its  infinite  tenderness;  and  when  the 
mighty  war-song  ("  Scots  wha  ha'  wi' 
Wallace  bled")  came,  he  shook,  and 
stormed,  and  wrestled  with  the  clang 
of  its  unseen  trumpets. 

This  is  the  way  faith  comprehends 
the  lives  of  men  and  nations,  and  espe- 
cially our  own  life  to-day.  God  has  a 
purpose,  and  a  stake  in  us,  and  He  will 
not  be  set  aside.  If  the  Calvinistic 
idea  had  not  so  demoralized  the  words, 
I  would  say  that  God  made  this  world 
for  his  own  glory,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  way  possible  by  which  that 
glory  can  shine  out  so  clearly  as  this. 
All  our  grief,  and  agony,  and  perplex- 
ity so  painful  to  feel,  so  painful  to  fear, 
is  no  possible  circumvention  of  the 
Almighty.  The  hope  deferred,  the 
expectation  blighted,  these  have  all 
their  own  place  somewhere  in  the  di- 
vine way ;  their  meaning  in  the  di- 
vine plan.  There  is  a  most  intimate 
loyalty  in  the  most  adverse  thing  to 
some  great  hidden  harmony.  No  man 
should  sin,  any  more  than  he  would 
burn  his  hand.  Sin  always  burns  like 
fire,  but  sin  itself  reaches  out  toward 


salvation.  As  a  prophecy  of  the  high- 
est is  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
red-sandstone,  and  multiplies  through 
all  the  eras  up  to  man  ;  as  the  eternal 
shines  through  the  temporal  in  human 
faces,  century  after  century,  so  now, 
and  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  time, 
the  divine  purpose  will  take  care  that 
the  curse  and  deformity  shall  approach 
to  an  end. 

The  corruption  in  Church  and  State, 
the  perversity  in  life,  the  unhappiness 
and  grief,  will  fall  away.  But  the  liv- 
ing soul  of  the  man,  and  the  living  soul 
of  the  nations,  and  the  great  purpose 
of  both,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Eternal. 
Is  the  nation  or  the  man  unjust,  are 
they  hard-hearted,  are  they  selfish,  or 
weak,  or  in  any  way  wicked,  then  all 
that  must  come  out  of  them,  as  the  dross 
in  the  refinery  comes  out  of  the  gold. 
But  as  the  gold  is  never  lost,  so  the 
Unseen  and  Eternal  is  a  sure  salvation. 
As  that  infant  Messiah  must  live  for 
his  own  sake,  and  for  the  world's ;  as 
Mahomet,  and  Luther,  and  Cromwell, 
and  Washington,  and  Napoleon,  must 
all  do  their  work,  and  Turner,  and 
Goethe,  and  Humboldt,  and  Burns,  so 
in  some  way  must  we  all  do  our  work. 
The  one  thing  we  must  do  is  unseen 
and  eternal ;  the  ten  thousand  things 
we  may  do  are  seen  and  temporal. 
Our  circle  is  in  the  hand  that  holds 
the  universe,  and  that  holds  the  daisy 
in  the  greensward,  --—  God  over  all. 


THE   SURPRISE. 


BY    MISS    HANNAH    E.    LUNT. 


A  GLOOMY  March  morning  had 
dawned  on  our  village,  and  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  small  brown  house,  near  to 
the  corner  of  our  street,  were  more  blue 
and  dismal  than  the  day.  Mr.  James 
Symonds  had  scolded  his  wife,  be- 


cause his  breakfast  was  five  minutes 
late,  and  because  one  button  had  come 
off  his  working  coat.  Breakfast  was 
always  behindhand  ;  he  was  always  late 
at  his  work,  unless  he  hurried  fast 
enough  to  break  his  neck ;  his  buttons 
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were  always  starting  off  for  want  of  a 
stitch,  something  that  wouldn't  take 
half  a  minute  !  When  Mr.  Symonds 
had  said  this  he  shut  the  door  hard, 
and  went  miserably  down  the  street. 

Our  neighbor's  bad  temper  seldom 
lasted  ten  rods  beyond  his  home  ;  his 
repentance  often  came  before  he  was 
well  started  on  his  walk ;  and  even 
while  he  was  uttering  reproaches  lie 
was  dimly  feeling  that  he  should  be 
miserable  all  that  day, —  he  always  was 
wretched  when  there  had  been  a  fuss 
at  home.  He  always  had  visions  of 
Mary  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  of  the 
house  filled  with  neighbors  trying  to 
help  her  ;  or  of  Johnnie  terribly  hurt,  or 
of  the  baby  sick  with  croup.  All  such 
days  he  trembled  and  turned  pale,  when- 
ever a  strange  head  appeared  at  the  top 
of  the  open  stairway  ;  and  he  would 
catch  himself  listening  to  any  strange 
voice  in  the  shop  below,  dreading  lest  a 
messenger  had  come  to  summon  him, 
on  account  of  some  fearful  calamity. 
The  shop  was  too  far  off  for  him  to  go 
home  to  his  dinner  ;  he  always  took 
that  meal  with  him  in  a  tin  pail  ;  and 
when  he  had  gone  to  his  work  in  a 
pleasant  mood,  he  and  half  a  dozen  fel- 
low workmen  sat  down  together,  talk- 
ing over  the  news,  comparing  notes  of 
family  expenses ;  or,  when  the  boys 
were  away,  telling  stories  of  their  chil- 
dren's progress  in  walking,  talking,  etc. 
When,  as  it  often  happened,  things 
went  wrong  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Sym- 
onds found  that  he  must  do  errands  at 
noon  ;  then,  after  hurrying  down  a  few 
mouthfuls,  he  went  out  and  walked  all 
the  rest  of  the  hour.  He  could  not 
bear  laughing  and  talking  freely  with 
his  comrades  while  his  wife  was  un- 
happy. Many  a  time  he  would  gladly 
have  gone  all  the  way  to  his  house  just 
to  see  that  Mary  and  the  children  were 
all  right,  only  he  was  ashamed  to  show 
her  how  troubled  and  anxious  he  was  ; 
and  he  could  no  more  have  put  into 
words  his  sorrow  for  ill  temper  (so  he 


thought),  than  he  could  have    changed 
to  a  real  angel,  then  and  there. 

Mary,  for  her  part,  would  have  died 
sooner  than  have  helped  him  on  with 
any  such  confession.  She  always  shut 
her  lips  fast  together,  and  went  about 
her  work  with  the  air  of  a  martyr, 
while  her  husband  was  in  the  house. 
The  forenoon  was  always  passed  in 
recounting  to  herself  the  wrongs  and 
injustices  of  which  she  was  the  victim  ; 
the  number  of  things  which  she  had  to 
do,  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  sweeping, 
mending,  with  two  troublesome  chil- 
dren always  to  look  after — one  just 
running  about,  the  other  in  its  cradle  ; 
how  could  any  woman  see  to  buttons, 
and  get  meals  to  a  minute,  when  her 
hands  were  tied  half  the  time  !  So  at 
home  Mrs.  Symonds  dwelt  on  her 
troubles,  and  worked  her  husband's 
unkindness  into  the  dish-washing,  the 
sweeping,  the  cleaning  up  generally, 
even  into  the  washing  and  dressing  of 
the  little  ones.  The  sense  of  injustice 
met  her  in  all  the  familiar  objects  in 
her  little  kitchen ;  and  when  she  had 
carried  Johnnie  up  stairs,  and  had  set 
him  in  a  high  chair,  qut  of  harm's  way, 
while  she  made  the  beds,  her  enemy 
had  gone  up  before  her,  and  meeting, 
tortured  her  there.  She  wondered  how 
it  would  be  if  she  were  to  die,  whether 
James  would  then  be  sorry  ;  whether 
he  would  learn  how  much  she  had  had 
to  do,  and  if  he  would  not  feel  that  he 
had  been  all  to  blame  ?  But  by-and-by, 
when  the  housework  was  done  up,  her 
hair  combed  and  her  dress  changed,  as 
the  afternoon  grew  on,  she  thought  less 
of  herself  and  her  troubles,  and  more 
of  Johnnie's  little  speeches,  — what  pain 
it  gave  her  to  think  how  little  she  had 
noticed  them  at  the  time ;  of  the  way 
baby  was  beginning  to  hold  things  ;  and 
she  longed  to  tell  James  these  small 
marvels.  She  knew  herself  too  well  to 
presume  that  she  would  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  Had  not  her  husband  been 
cruel  and  unjust ;  was  it  not  his  place 
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to  make  advances  ?  He  should  at  least 
say  that  he  had  been  wrong,  just  that, 
and  she  would  overlook  all.  But  she 
would  like  to  have  one  talk  with  him, 
and  show  him  how  things  really  were ; 
she  did  think  he  ought  to  see  that ; 
now  he  only  thought  of  late  breakfasts 
and  missing  buttons,  never  of  her 
thousand  duties  and  cares.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  would  be  better  if  she  or 
one  of  the  children  should  die  ;  then 
these  miserable  troubles  would  come 
to  an  end  ;  —  she  shuddered  as  she  said 
this  about  the  children,  and  didn't  mean 
it  at  all.  Mary,  too,  had  really  her 
fears  about  something  dreadful  happen- 
ing to  James  or  the  little  ones,  but  she 
kept  it  farther  away,  and  pretended 
that  she  was  courageous. 

Late  that  afternoon,.  James,  going 
near  to  the  front  shop-windows,  saw  a 
man  in  a  chaise  below,  leaning  for- 
ward and  talking  eagerly  to  one  of  the 
•firm.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  he 
saw  his  master  point  straight  up  to  the 
window  where  his  own  bench  stood, 
and  he  distinctly  heard  the  question, 
"  What  does  the  doctor  say  ?  "  The 
answer  did  not  reach  him,  but  James 
turned  deadly  pale  and  sick ;  he  stag- 
gered shudderingly  back  to  his  little 
corner,  his  whole  body  resolved  into 
the  act  of  listening.  He  knew  that  the 
strange  man  was  coming  to  find  him, 
and  he  only  waited  to  hear  the  dreaded 
step  upon  the  stairs,  and  to  see  one  of 
the  boys  delightedly  point  out  himself 
as  a  person  of  great  consequence,  at 
that  moment.  A  few  minutes  went  by  ; 
he  had  not  heard  the  chaise  driven  off, 
but  nobody  came  for  him.  Half  an 
hour  had  passed,  when  one  of  the  boys 
rushed  excitedly  in,  to  say  that  the  old 
building  was  really  to  be  altered  now ; 
he  had  heard  Mr.  Cilley  talk  it  all 
over  with  one  of  the  owners,  and  it 
was  all  settled,  he  guessed  ;  he  shouldn't 
wonder  if  workmen  were  there  next 
Monday.  Then  James  Symonds's  blood 
ran  freely  once  more  ;  the  man  in  the 


chaise,  the  pointing  up  at  his  window, 
the  question  about  the  doctor,  were 
explained.  Doctor  Bent  was  one  of 
the  owners,  and  had  hitherto  gone 
against  any  change. 

Was  ever  any  man  so  relieved  and 
happy  before  ?  Grateful  tears  would 
come  into  his  eyes,  as  he  bent  lower 
over  his  work ;  and  he  made  a  swift, 
but  earnest,  humble  resolution  that 
very  moment. 

On  that  same  afternoon,  Mary  in 
trying  to  find  some  new  playthings  for 
Johnnie,  had  overturned  on  the  table 
a  box  containing  her  own  little  treas- 
ures, things  which  had  not  seen  the 
light  for  many  a  year.  Among  these 
were  some  small  reward-cards,  with 
texts  and  mottoes,  which  she  read  over 
as  she  took  them  up,  recalling  the  old 
time  when  she  had  carried  them  home 
in  triumph  and  learned  all  that  was  on 
them,  before  night.  Now,  while  she 
was  sewing  again,  and  Johnnie  was 
playing  with  bright  shells  and  her  own 
old  cup-and-ball,  the  words  kept  run- 
ning in  his  mother's  mind,  "  In  honor 
preferring  one  another.  Let  nothing 
be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory  ; 
but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  es- 
teem other  better  than  himself.  »  Look 
not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  oth- 
ers." 

What  does  looking  on  the  things  of 
others  mean,  thought  Mary  to  herself? 

Putting  the  verses  together,  she 
could  not  help  seeing  that  to  esteem 
others  first,  and  to  look  not  on  one's 
own  things,  were  both  exhortations  to 
unselfishness ;  and  following  out  her 
attempt  to  get  it  clear,  she  thought :  — 
it  must  mean  that  we  should  try  to 
think  how  other  people  feel  about 
things,  instead  of  always  thinking  how 
we  feel.  It  is  not  just  what  we  do  to 
others  that  is  good  or  evil,  but  it  is 
seeing  how  things  look  to  them  that  is 
right.  Now,  if  James  saw  things  as  I 
do,  —  but  he  doesn't  at  all ;  and  so  he 
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finds  fault.  But  then,  like  a  flash, 
came  the  thought,  '•  Do  I  see  things  as 
he  does  ?  "  and  when  she  tried  to  put 
herself  in  her  husband's  place,  by  re- 
membering little  conversations  they 
had  held,  and  little  things  she  had 
heard  about  his  work  and  his  compan- 
ions, with  what  she  knew  of  herself, 
she  did  seem  to  see  better  how  affairs 
must  look  to  him,  than  she  had  ever 
done  before.  His  time  was  not  his 
own  ;  he  must  be  punctual  at  his  work, 
or  lose  his  place ;  their  house,  and 
bread,  and  clothes,  their  very  living, 
depended  on  his  promptness.  Of  course 
he  wished  to  go  neatly  dressed  to  his 
work  ;  she  would  not  have  him  dis- 
grace her  or  himself ;  then  his  buttons 
must  be  looked  to  in  season,  for  when 
he  put  a  garment  on  there  was  no  time 
for  repairs.  Then  he  had  wood  to 
split  and  water  to  bring,  after  the  day's 
work  was  over ;  so  that  his  time  was 
almost  all  spent  out  of  the  house.  She 
could  manage  many  things  to  suit  her- 
self; he  must  please  other  people,  and 
people  who  didn't  care  for  him  as  she 
did ;  and  then  she  felt  that  her  husband 
might  have  a  hundred  cares  and  per- 
plexities which  she  did  not  know.  So, 
for  half  an  hour,  Mary  had  really  been 
looking  not  at  her  own  interest,  but 
away  from  it,  at  the  interests  of  another. 
That  half  hour  put  a  new  aspect  on  the 
whole  range  of  her  affairs. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Symonds  was 
splitting  wood  while  his  wife  was  get- 
ting breakfast ;  everything  seemed  de- 
termined to  stop  by  the  way ;  James 
came  in  hungry  and  cold  to  find  his 
wife  nervously  trying  to  make  the  ket- 
tle boil,  to  finish  setting  the  table,  and 
quiet  the  fretting  baby  all  at  once  ;  and 
just  at  that  moment  Johnnie  had  man- 


aged to  knock  down  a  dish  to  break 
in  twenty  pieces  against  the  stove 
hearth.  Mary  looked  up  in  mute  de- 
spair, as  her  husband  came  in,  expect- 
ing a  storm,  and  feeling  that  there  was 
enough  to  raise  one  ;  but  a  cheery  voice 
cried  out,  "  Pick  up  the  pieces,  my 
boy  ! "  and  she  saw  James  catch  up  the 
baby,  tossing  her  and  quieting  her  in  a 
minute.  The  fire  burned,  the  kettle 
boiled,  and  breakfast  was  quickly  on 
the  table.  Mary  had  not  spoken  a 
word,  for  wonder ;  but  her  husband, 
looking  up  quickly  as  she  handed  him 
his  cup  of  coffee,  saw  tears  shining  in 
her  eyes,  and  he  knew  that  they  were 
tears  of  joy. 

What  a  reward  for  a  minute's  self- 
control  ! 

These  two  never  talked  matters  over, 
or  told  each  other  what  had  changed 
their  minds  ;  ten  to  one  if  they  had, 
the  peace  had  been  broken  before  it 
was  fairly  concluded.  But  they  prac- 
ticed the  lesson  which  they  had  received. 

Though  each  person  is  to  consider 
the  interests  of  others,  he  is  not  called 
to  make  the  others  see  his  interest  in 
return.  The  moral  of  this  is  not  that 
persons  should  be  kind  at  home  lest 
some  calamity  overtake  their  families, 
and  they  themselves  suffer  remorse. 
It  might  be  :  Let  each  person  be  just, 
and  seeing  a  fault  correct  it.  So,  he 
will  not  be  a  slave  to  fears  of  evil 
tidings.  Or  let  no  man  or  woman 
hesitate  to  say,  "  I  am  wrong,"  when 
there  is  occasion  to  make  such  confes- 
sion. And  it  might  be  stretched  to 
mean,  Let  none  ever  sit  down  and 
brood  alone  over  'supposed  injuries ; 
but  first  seek  to  see  the  whole  matter 
from  the  other  side. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  OF  ALASKA. 


BY    WILLIAM    H.    BALL. 


THE  moon  was  bright  and  full,  the 
stars  seemed  to  shine  with  double 
brilliancy  through  the  clear  northern 
atmosphere.  I  had  been  lying  and 
looking  at  them,  through  the  dark 
spruce  branches,  for  nearly  ten  minutes, 
when  Mike  threw  off  his  blankets  with 
a  cheery  cry  of  u  Leve  !  leve  !  " 

The  Indians  slowly  uncoiled  them- 
selves from  their  sleeping  posture, 
which  much  resembles  that  of  a  squir- 
rel, and  began  to  rub  the  cobwebs  out 
of  their  eyes.  The  fire  was  nearly 
out,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  our  sleep- 
ing costumes  consisted  merely  of  our 
ordinary  clothes  with  the  addition  of  a 
blanket  lined  with  rabbit  skins.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  there  would  have 
been  some  cold  fingers,  for  the  spirit 
thermometer,  which  I  had  hung  on  a 
spruce  knot  the  night  before,  indicated  a 
temperature  of  twenty-four  below  zero. 

Our  blankets  were  soon  rolled  up, 
and  our  toilet  made.  The  latter  con- 
sisted in  giving  our  faces  a  good  rub 
with  dry  snow.  Water  toek  too  much 
precious  time  to  melt,  if  there  had 
been  a  good  fire  ready,  and  all  we 
could  get  of  it  was  needed  for  tea. 

Slipping  on  our  snow-shoes  we  took 
the  axes,  and  in  five  minutes  two  dry 
spruce  trees  were  crackling  in  a  cheer- 
ful blaze.  Meanwhile,  the  Indians 
were  replacing  the  luggage  on  the  sleds, 
and  the  dogs  were  coyly  submitting  to 
be  harnessed. 

The  tea-kettle  soon  began  to  sing, 
and  while  waiting  for  it  to  boil,  we 
toasted  dry  salmon  over  the  fire,  which, 
with  hard  bread,  composed  our  simple 
fare.  This  salmon  is  the  food  alike  of 
dogs  and  men  while  travelling  in  the 
Yukon  territory,  and  goes  by  the  name 


of  ukali  among  the  Russians.  The 
dogs  have  but  a  single  meal  a  day,  and 
their  ration  consists  of  one  dry  fish, 
weighing  about  a  pound. 

Breakfast  was  soon  over,  and  giving 
one  look  about  the  camp  to  be  sure 
that  nothing  was  left  behind,  we  took 
our  places  behind  the  sledges. 

One  Indian  was  sent  ahead  to  beat 
down  the  road  in  the  soft  snow,  and 
we  started  briskly  on  our  way.  The 
air  was  perfectly  calm,  the  snow  crisp, 
and  the  prospects  favorable  for  a  good 
day's  work.  We  left  behind  us  our 
last  camp  on  the  portage,  and  about 
fifteen  miles  beyond  lay  the  Yukon 
River.  For  two  years  it  had  been  my 
dream  to  set  my  foot  on  the  banks  of 
this  great  river,  or  plunge  my  paddle 
into  its  waters,  and  a  few  hours  would 
see  this  dream  accomplished.  During 
the  previous  season  Mike  had  crossed 
the  portage  many  times  and  was  famil- 
iar with  the  road.  We  passed  over 
long  slopes,  heavily  wooded  with  birch 
and  spruce,  poplar  and  alder.  Now  and 
then  we  came  to  a  ravine,  cut  by  the 
melting  snow  in  the  spring,  and  over 
these  we  often  had  to  ease  the  frail 
birch  sledges  with  their  heavy  loads  of 
provisions.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged 
to  remove  part  of  the  load  before  this 
could  be  safely  done.  We  had  five 
sleds,  each  accompanied  by  an  Indian, 
and  drawn  by  a  team  of  five  or  six 
dogs.  These  were  harnessed  on  each 
side  of  a  long  line  with  a  leader  at  the 
end  of  it.  They  are  of  a  native  breed, 
shaggy  and  homely  to  look  at,  but  en- 
during and  docile.  There  were  lazy 
ones  among  them  and  others  which 
would  pull  steadily  all  day,  never 
needing  a  harsher  reminder  than  a 
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shout  from  the  driver,  or  a  crack  of  his 
long  whip  in  the  air. 

Each  is  expected  to  pull  a  weight 
of  one  hundred  pounds  on  the  sled, 
with  the  help  of  the  driver.  Two 
poles  with  a  cross  bar  are  lashed  behind 
the  load,  and  with  these  the  sled  is 
guided,  pushed  up  hill  or  through  soft 
snow,  and  urged  over  logs  or  other 
impediments  which  may  obstruct  the 
way.  Constant  attention  is  necessary 
to  prevent  stoppages  or  accidents.  If 
the  headway  is  checked  for  a  moment, 
down  go  the  dogs  on  their  haunches, 
looking  around  with  an  amiable  ex- 
pression as  if  determined  to  take  life 
easy,  come  what  may.  I  soon  found 
that  each  had  a  character  of  his  own. 
One  tawny  fellow  had  a  way  of  exert- 
ing himself  so  that  a  careless  driver 
would  think  he  was  pulling  half  the 
load,  but  a  glance  at  the  tail-line,  if  he 
thought  you  were  not  looking,  would 
reveal  a  lamentable  amount  of  slack- 
ness. His  tail  wagged  joyously  in  the 
air  when  at  large  ;  he  would  frolic  and 
gambol  in  the  most  charming  way ; 
but  his  principles  were  consistently 
opposed  to  doing  any  work.  He  was 
a  very  Skimpole  among  dogs. 

Another  old  fellow,  scarred  with 
many  battles,  of  a  dirty  gray  color,  and 
with  his  tail  always  hanging  in  a  de- 
jected manner  between  his  legs,  was 
an  indefatigable  worker.  He  sought 
caresses  from  nobody ;  exhibited  no 
emotion,  except  about  supper  time,  or 
when  some  neighboring  dog  neglected 
his  duty  ;  and  was  decidedly  of  a  mo- 
rose and  phlegmatic  disposition.  He 
carried  his  fish  to  a  retired  place  and 
ate  it  there.  His  leisure  was  given  to 
meditation  and  sleep.  It  was  only  in 
harness  that  his  good  qualities  shone 
preeminent;  and  there  he  was  unex- 
celled. 

Curiosity  and  reflection  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  canine  mind.  Not  a 
bush,  twig,  or  lump  of  snow,  would  be 
passed  without  a  minute  examination, 


if  they  had  their  way.  Their  lives  are 
full  of  good  intentions  badly  carried 
out.  If  a  tree  stood  in  the  path,  the 
time  has  not  occurred  in  the  memory 
of  man,  when  all  the  team  has  passed 
on  one  side  of  it,  without  at  least 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  dog  to 
go  on  the  other.  The  existence  of 
harness  is  only  remembered  when  it 
brings  them  up  on  their  haunches,  and 
then  the  endeavor  to  correct  their  mis- 
take often  results  in  a  pretty  tangle. 

The  work  goes  on  in  spite  of  such 
mishaps,  though  the  driver's  patience 
seldom  lasts  through  the  day.  The 
Russian  and  Indian  languages  afford 
abundance  of  epithets  which  are  always 
generously  bestowed. 

Now  and  then  we  stopped  for  rest, 
or  to  obtain  water  when  in  our  vicin- 
ity, and  then  pushed  on  with  renewed 
vigor. 

The  twilight  grew  brighter,  and  the 
stars  slowly  faded  away.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  sun  issued  from  his  retreat 
behind  the  snowy  mountains  to  the 
south.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
ial glow,  which  shot  high  into  the  heav- 
ens. An  arch  of  amber  light,  strung 
with  mock  suns,  spanned  the  south- 
ern horizon,  and  threw  a  mellow  tone 
over  the  bluish  snow  which  wrapped 
the  rounded  hills.  Yet  the  sun  seemed 
far  away.  Rich  in  color,  the  sunbeams 
were  apparently  as  cold  as  the  moon- 
beams had  been.  A  Canada  jay, 
perched  on  a  dead  spruce,  uttered  a 
garrulous  cry,  and  ruffled  its  feathers 
as  if  out  of  patience  with  the  weather 
and  the  world.  It  was  answered  with 
a  whistle  and  chatter  from  a  flock  of 
grossbeaks,  gorgeous  in  crimson  and 
yellow,  which,  as  if  unconscious  of  our 
presence,  were  rifling  the  buds  of  a 
neighboring  poplar.  Disturbed  by  the 
cries  of  the  dogs,  a  covey  of  the  beau- 
tiful snow-white  ptarmigan  rose  from 
the  alders  with  a  whirring  sound,  and 
were  lost  among  the  trees  ;  while  a  red- 
crested  wood-pecker  rapped  on  a  dead 
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birch  stump,  his  disapprobation  at  our 
intrusion.  About  twelve  o'clock  the 
sun  was  only  some  thirty  degrees  above 
the  horizon.  Mike's  unerring  eye  had 
been  on  the  watch  for  dry  wood,  and 
a  little  after  noon  we  stopped  for  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  smoke.  Thea  and  Nico- 
tiana  are  the  patron  saints  of  the  north- 
ern traveller,  in  spite  of  moralists. 
They  cheer  him  when  he  reclines  in 
camp,  weary  with  the  labors  of  the 
day  ;  they  lend  him  a  store  of  solid 
comfort  every  morning  ;  and  they  en- 
liven the  tedium  of  passive  endurance 
of  cold  and  fatigue  at  the  noon-day  halt. 

After  emptying  the  tea-kettle  and 
replacing  our  pipes  in  our  fire-bags, 
we  continued  on  our  way.  At  the  top 
of  a  long  hill  sparsely  studded  with 
dead  trees,  pointing  to  a  white  speck 
between  the  distant  wooded  hills, 
Mike  said,  a  There  is  the  Yukon." 
A  moment  more  and  we  had  lost  sight 
of  it  among  the  trees.  Warming  with 
impatience  I  took  my  place  at  the  head 
of  the  train,  sending  the  Indian  runner 
to  the  rear.  The  green  spruce  thick- 
ets seemed  interminable.  Two  hours 
passed  and  the  slope  of  the  hills  showed 
that  we  were  approaching  the  banks. 
The  dogs  snuffed  the  air  and  quickened 
their  pace,  knowing  as  well  as  anybody 
that  we  were  near  the  end  of  the  porr 
tage.  The  train  moved  more' briskly, 
and  we  rapidly  descended  the  long  in- 
cline. Pushing  through  a  thick  belt 
of  large  trees,  I  stood  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  high,  steep  bank.  Stimulated 
by  an  excitement  like  that  which  urged 
Balboa  forward  into  the  very  waves  of 
a  new  discovered  ocean,  oblivious  of 
everything  else  in  my  ardent  desire  to 
be  the  first  on  the  ice,  I  rushed  down 
the  bank,  and  in  a  few  moments  my  long 
dream  was  realized.  I  paused  and 
surveyed  the  magnificent  prospect  be- 
fore me  with  an  indescribable  emotion. 

There  lay  a  stretch  of  forty  miles 
of  this  great,  broad,  snow-covered  river, 
with  broken  fragments  of  ice-cakes 


glowing  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  low,  opposite  shore, 
three  miles  away,  seemed  a  mere  black 
streak  on  the  horizon.  A  few  islands 
covered  with  dark  evergreens,  were  in 
sight  above.  Below,  a  faint  purple 
tinged  the  snowy  crests  of  far-off  moun- 
tains, whose  height,  though  not  ex- 
treme, seemed  greater  from  the  low 
banks  near  me  and  the  clear  sky  be- 
yond. This  was  the  river  I  had  read 
and  dreamed  of,  which  had  seemed  as 
if  shrouded  in  mystery  in  spite  of  the 
tales  of  those  who  had  seen  it. 

Stolid,  indeed,  must  he  be,  who  sur- 
veys the  broad  expanse  of  the  Missouri 
of  the  North,  for  the  first  time,  without 
emotion.  A  little  Eskimo  lad,  who 
had  never  crossed  the  portage  before, 
shouted  at  the  sight,  saying  amidst  his 
expressions  of  astonishment,  "  It  is  not 
a  river,  it  is  a  sea ! "  and  even  the  In- 
dians had  no  word  of  ridicule  for  him, 
often  as  they  had  seen  it. 

Far  away,  among  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  British  Columbia,  is  a  little 
lake,  named  after  the  martyr  natural- 
ist, Robert  Kennicott.  Here  the  Yu- 
kon takes  its  rise.  From  this  point  it 
flows  through  dense  and  trackless  for- 
ests, between  the  black  cliffs  of  deep 
gorges  and  through  open,  rolling  tun- 
dri,  the  prairies  of  the  north,  two  thou- 
sand miles  to  Behring  Sea.  Half  a  doz- 
en trading-posts  comprise  the  white  set- 
tlements, while  thousands  living  on  its 
banks,  knowing  neither  its  outlet  nor 
its  source,  but  recognizing  its  magnifi- 
cence, call  themselves  proudly,  men  of 
the  Yukon.  From  its  depths,  summer 
and  winter,  they  draw  their  food,  and 
derive  from  the  deer  and  the  otter, 
which  frequent  its  banks,  their  cloth- 
ing of  furs  and  skins.  Its  native  name, 
Yukonna  is  sometimes  translated  as 
meaning  "  Great  River,"  but  means 
rather  The  River  as  we  speak  of  the 
sea,  meaning  the  great  deep.  From  the 
delta  to  the  site  of  Fort  Selkirk,  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  miles,  there  are  no 
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obstructions  to  navigation.  The  width 
varies  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  fif- 
teen miles,  and  the  depth  from  one  to 
ten  fathoms,  in  the  channel.  It  passes 
through  several  long  canons,  called 
ramparts  by  the  Hudson  Bay  voya- 
geurs,  and  in  these  it  is  sometimes  com- 
pressed to  a  width  of  half  a  mile  with 
a  depth  as  yet  unfathomed.  Here  in 
the  spring,  the  waters  rise  thirty  feet 
above  the  usual  level,  and  in  July,  the 
silver-sided  salmon  cut  the  ripples  as 
they  ascend  in  millions.  The  deer  and 
moose,  driven  by  the  mosquitoes,  those 
pests  of  northern  travel,  stem  the  swift 
current  often  to  meet  the  still  swifter 
arrows  of  the  Indians.  Near  the  delta 
broad  marshes  afford  a  favorite  breed- 
ing ground  for  innumerable  swarms  of 
water  birds,  which,  when  disturbed  by 
the  splash  of  a  paddle,  rise  in  such 
clouds  as  actually  to  darken  the  sky. 
From  the  stately  swan  to  the  tiniest 
sanderling,  all  water-birds  send  their 
representatives.  The  canvas-back,  fly- 
ing from  persecution  in  the  waters  of 
the  sunny  south,  covers  acres  near 


Fort  Yukon  with  its  eggs.  The  hoarse 
cry  of  the  brant,  and  the  wild  scream 
of  the  loon,  disturb  the  stillness  of  the 
sunny  Arctic  night.  In  summer  the 
banks  are  rich  in  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  snow  is  to  be  found  only  on  the 
peaks  of  the  highest  mountains.  In  win- 
ter, save  the  stately  evergreens,  all  is 
covered  with  one  unsullied  sheet,  as 
with  a  garment.  But  nature  sleeps  not, 
even  then  ;  for  the  fox,  the  sable,  the 
rabbit,  and  the  wild-cat,  are  busy  in 
every  grove,  while  in  the  branches  the 
grouse,  the  woodpecker,  the  grossbeak, 
and  the  jay,  defy  the  powers  of  winter 
with  impunity. 

Turning  reluctantly  from  the  beauty 
of  the  frozen  Yukon,  we  made  our 
way  to  a  small  cluster  of  native  winter- 
houses  where,  after  feeding  the  dogs 
and  preparing  our  evening  meal,  we 
passed  the  time  before  retiring,  in  dis- 
cussing future  plans  of  exploration,  and 
the  stirring  adventures  of  the  previous 
year. 
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MICHAEL  FARADAY  was  born 
September  20,  1791  ;  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  in  Newington  Butts,  Surrey, 
England.  He  died  in  the  apartments 
in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  which  the 
Queen  had  assigned  to  him,  on  August 
25,  1867 ;  and  with  him  went  out  the 
brightest  light  which  had  radiated 
through  the  chemical  and  physical 
sciences  for  forty  years. 

In  1804,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  with  a  scanty  education,  Faraday 
was  sent  to  a  bookbinder,  with  whom 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  eight 
years.  But  he  was  not  toiling  these 
many  years  merely  upon  the  outside  of 


books.  He  felt  through  his  whole  life 
his  indebtedness  to  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Marcet,  and  he  says  :  "  Whenever  I 
presented  her  with  a  copy  of  my  me- 
moirs, I  took  care  to  add  that  I  sent 
them  to  her  as  a  testimony  of  my 
gratitude  to  my  first  instructress."  A 
copy  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica," 
sent  to  be  bound,  riveted  Faraday's 
attention  ;  particularly  the  article  on 
Electricity.  Out  of  an  old  bottle  he 
constructed  his  first  electrical  machine, 
and  out  of  a  medicine-phial  a  Leyden 
Jar,  and,  thus  equipped,  he  began  to 
experiment.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  a  great  many  other  boys 
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have  done  the  same  thing  without 
growing  up  to  be  Faradays.  But 
with  them  it  was  play,  with  him  it  was 
work.  Faraday  himself,  in  later  years, 
attached  considerable  importance  to 
the  habit  which  he  acquired  in  early 
life  of  repeating,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
the  experiments  of  which  he  read  in 
chemistry  and  electricity.  And  when, 
afterwards,  the  brilliant  lecturer  en- 
chanted both  young  and  old,  he  treated 
his  audiences  as  he  had  treated  him- 
self. He  did  not  suppose  them  to 
know,  or  require  them,  to  believe  in 
any  physical  law,  however  familiar,  un- 
less he  had  shown  it  to  them ;  not 
even  that  a  stone  would  drop  to  the 
earth,  without  dropping  it  first  before 
their  eyes  on  to  the  floor  of  the  lecture- 
room.  # 

In  1812  Faraday  was  invited  to  the 
Eoyal  Institution,  to  hear  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  lecture.  He  took  notes  at  these 
lectures  which  he  afterwards  sent  to 
Davy,  asking  at  the  same  time  his 
assistance  to  escape  from  trade  and 
dedicate  himself  to  science.  Davy, 
who  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
transcendent  popularity,  had  the  time 
and  the  disposition  to  encourage  the 
youthful  aspirant,  and  in  March,  1813, 
Faraday  became  chemical  assistant  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Da  vies,  who  had  himself 
detected  the  genius  of  Davy  in  the  ob- 
scure home  of  a  Cornish  carver  at 
Penzance,  has  said  of  the  illustrious 
Davy  that  the  greatest  of  all  his  dis- 
coveries was  the  discovery  of  Faraclay. 
In  a  few  months  after  Faraday's  in- 
stallation at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Davy  started  upon  his  prolonged  visit 
to  the  Continent,  and  Faraday  accom- 
panied him  as  secretary  and  chemical 
assistant.  His  own  modest  merits  were 
not  altogether  overshadowed  by  the 
shining  fame  of  his  companion,  and  he 
formed  friendships  in  Paris,  Geneva, 
and  Italy  which  were  only  broken  by 
death. 


Faraday  began  his  career  of  original 
investigation  in  1816,  with  a  successful 
analysis  of  a  specimen  of  caustic  lime 
from  Tuscany.  Since  that  time,  his 
contributions  to  science  flowed  on  in  a 
steady  stream,  so  broad  and  so  deep 
that  every  province  in  "Chemistry  and 
Physics  lias  felt  the  reviving  influence. 
In  Acoustics,  we  recall  his  researches 
on  the  sand-figures  and  lycopodium- 
heaps  of  vibrating  plates,  on  musical 
flames  and  Trevelyan's  experiment  with 
a  heated  metal ;  in  Optics,  we  are  re- 
minded of  his  papers  on  aerial  per- 
spective, on  ocular  deceptions  produced 
by  rotating  wheels,  on  the  relation  of 
gold  and  other  metals  to  light,  on  the 
borosilicate  of  lead  or  heavy  glass ;  and 
of  his  services  on  the  committee  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1824,  with 
Herschel  and  Dolland,  by  the  Royal 
Society,  to  suggest  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  for  telescopes, 
and  his  valuable  report  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  glass  ;  in  general 
and  molecular  Physics,  we  remember 
his  labors  and  discoveries  on  the  limit 
to  evaporation,  on  the  temperature  of 
vapors,  and  their  solidification,  on  their 
passage  through  capillary  tubes,  on  the 
pneumatic  paradox  of  Clement  Des- 
ormes,  on  vegetation ;  in  Practical 
Science,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
suggestions,  experiments,  inventions,  or 
discoveries  on  ventilation,  illumination, 
fumigation,  gunnery,  on  india-rubber 
and  the  alloys  of  steel,  on  the  preven- 
tion of  explosions  in  collieries,  on  the 
extinguishment  of  blazing  houses,  on 
sustaining  a  prolonged  breath  in  a 
dangerous  atmosphere,  and  on  the  false 
pretensions  of  spirit-rappings  and  table- 
turnings. 

This  meagre  enumeration,  in  which 
years  of  intellectual  activity  are  regis- 
tered in  as  many  lines,  indicates  the 
exceeding  great  versatility  of  Faraday's 
genius.  Nevertheless,  chemistry  and 
electricity  were  his  favorite  if  not  his 
absorbing  pursuits,  from  the  beginning 
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to  the  end  of  the  half-century  which 
his  discoveries  have  made  so  brilliant. 
And  of  these  two  chemistry  served 
him,  but  electricity  commanded  him. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  specify, 
much  less  to  analyze,  the  varied  re- 
searches of  Faraday  in  chemistry  and 
electricity. 

In  1820  he  described  two  new  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  and  carbon.  "  The 
discovery  of  these  two  compounds," 
to  adopt  the  words  of  De  la  Rive, 
"  filled  up  an  important  gap  in  the  his- 
tory of  chemistry."  In  1825  Faraday 
discovered  benzole,  to  which,  says 
Hoffman,  "  we  virtually  owe  our  supply 
of  aniline,  with  all  its  magnificent 
progeny  of  colors." 

In  1820  Oersted  set  up  one  of  those 
milestones,  which  stand  forever  in  the 
history  of  science,  by  his  inauguration 
of  electro-magnetism.  Many  pressed 
into  the  ranks  to  pursue  the  new  dis- 
covery to  its  consequences,  and  Faraday 
among  the  foremost.  He  adapted  the 
reaction  between  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  conductor  and  the  magnet 
to  the  production  of  a  continuous  rev- 
olution, —  a  stupendous  novelty  then, 
without  a  parallel  in  mechanics  nearer 
than  the  heavenly  bodies.  Even  Am- 
pere's sweeping  generalization  of  the 
electro-dynamic  action  had  not  antici- 
pated such  a  result,  although  it  was 
afterwards  able  to  explain  it. 

In  1831  the  scientific  interest  which 
had  been  monopolized  by  electro-mag- 
netism was  transferred  to  a  younger 
sister,  magneto-electricity.  Magneto- 
electricity  was  a  corollary  from  Fara- 
day's new  discovery  of  voltaic  induc- 
tion, when  the  latter  was  viewed  in 
the  light  of  Ampere's  theory  of  mag- 
netism. Science  had  been  in  possession 
of  voltaic  electricity  for  forty  years,  its 
most  powerful  instruments  had  been 
wielded  by  Davy,  Hare,  and  Silliman, 
statical  induction  was  a  familiar  fact ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Faraday  first 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  external 
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influence  of  current  electricity.  Hen- 
ry's induced  currents  of  the  higher 
orders  ;  Page's  devices  for  exalting  the 
intensity  of  induced  currents,  and  their 
application  to  therapeutics ;  Ruhm- 
korfFs  coil,  and  its  various  adaptations 
to  blasting,  lighting,  etc.,  —  all  these 
had  their  origin  in  Faraday's  discovery 
of  voltaic  induction. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1845, 
Faraday  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  his  startling  discovery  of  the 
"  Magnetization  of  Light  and  the  Il- 
lumination of  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force." 
This  discovery,  from  its  delicacy  and 
novelty,  deserves  to  take  rank  as  Fara- 
day's greatest,  standing,  as  Tyndall  de- 
scribes it,  among%is  other  discoveries 
and  overtopping  them  all,  like  the 
"  Weisshorn  among  mountains,  —  high, 
beautiful,  and  alone." 

It  really  means,  however,  less  than 
the  language  in  which  it  was  announced 
would  convey  to  most  minds.  More 
than  thirty  years  before,  Seebeck  and 
Brewster  had  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  common  glass,  by  pressure  or  heat, 
the  depolarizing  structure  of  crystals. 
It  was  reserved  for  Faraday  to  imitate, 
partially,  the  quartz-like  structure  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  its  strange  power  of 
circular  polarization,  by  subjecting  his 
heavy  glass,  and  even  water,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  magnets.  This  dis- 
covery was  followed  by  others,  in  rapid 
succession,  extending  over  a  period  of 
five  years  ;  all  of  which  are  included 
in  his  comprehensive  classification  of 
substances  into  Magnetics  and  Diamag- 
netics.  A  compass  needle  made  out 
of  a  diamagnetic  would  point  east  and 
west,  where  an  ordinary  compass  needle 
would  point  north  and  south.  As  oxy- 
gen is  powerfully  magnetic,  Faraday 
labored  hard  to  show  that  it  was  super- 
fluous to  seek  for  the  cause  of  terres- 
trial magnetism,  or  at  least  of  its  fluc- 
tuations, outside  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. The  antagonistic  properties  of 
magnetism  and  diamagnetism  are  in- 
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fluenced  by  crystallization.  Faraday 
proved  this  for  bismuth,  antimony,  and 
arsenic,  as  Pliicker  did  for  the  optical 
axes  of  crystals.  Faraday  could  have 
had  little  expectation  in  1825,  when  he 
was  melting  the  borosilicate  of  lead, 
that  this  heavy  glass,  which  proved  a 
failure  for  optical  purposes,  on  account 
of  ils  deep  color,  would,  after  standing 
on  the  shelf  for  thirty  years,  become  the 
instrument  of  his  grandest  discovery. 

Nor  should  we  forget  how  much 
Faraday  did  to  establish  the  identity 
of  electricity,  from  whatever  source  it 
is  derived,  to  prove  the  definiteness  of 
its  action,  to  unveil  the  process  of  elec- 
trolysis, to  bring  uncter  one  general  law 
conduction  and  insumtion,  to  assert  the 
dependence  of  electrical  and  magnetic 
induction  on  the  molecular  agency  of 
intervening  media,  and  to  deal  a  vigor- 
ous and  mortal  blow  to  the  contact- 
theory  of  galvanism.  Faraday  was  not 
destined,  either  by  early  associations, 
education,  or  mental  constitution,  to 
discuss  successfully  high  themes  of 
speculative  philosophy  or  mathematical 
science,  such  as  the  nature  and  conser- 
vation of  force,  or  the  essence  of  mat- 
ter, though  he  has  written  a  few  papers 
upon  these  subjects.  Nevertheless,  he 
contributed  more  largely,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  to  that  vast 
scientific  capital,  from  which  Grove  has 
freely  borrowed  in  the  establishment 
of  his  theory  of  the  Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces,  and  the  convertibility 
of  one  manifestation  of  force  into  an- 
other, as  so  many  varieties  of  motion. 

In  1854,  as  Faraday  was  approach- 
ing the  close  of  his  long  period  of  active 
service,  he  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  on  Mental  Education. 
This  lecture  deserves  special  commem- 
oration, inasmuch  as  Faraday  regarded 
the  views  expressed  in  it  both  as  cause 
and  consequence  of  his  own  experimen- 
tal life.  We  here  see  that  faith,  hu- 
mility, patience,  labor  of  thought,  mental 


discipline,  well-educated  senses,  had  all 
conspired  to  make  him  a  fit  high-priest 
of  science.  But  he  says  that  "  this 
education  has,  for  its  first  and  its  last 
step,  humility." 

After  Faraday  returned  from  his 
tour  with  Davy  upon  the  Continent,  he 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  at 
the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution 
with  little  interruption  ;  not  allowing 
himself  to  be  distracted  from  the  chosen 
work  of  his  life  by  pleasure  or  profit  or 
applause.  Though  by  following  out 
his  researches  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation he  might  have  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  Faraday  rejected  the  glittering 
bribe  when  it  was  already  within  his 
grasp,  saying,  "  I  felt  I  was  not  sent 
into  the  world  for  this  purpose."  If 
Faraday  was  sent  into  the  world  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  then  most  cer- 
tainly he  accomplished  his  destiny. 
For  was  he  not  what  Tyndall  calls 
him,  "  the  greatest  experimental  phi- 
losopher the  world  has  ever  seen"? 
Though  Faraday  would  not  desert  his 
high  vocation  for  emolument,  he  often 
did  it  at  the  call  of  his  government,  of 
humanity,  of  civilization,  of  science. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  distaste- 
ful to  him  than  to  leave,  even  for  one 
hour,  his  quiet  walk  with  Nature, 
which  never  cheated  however  she 
might  elude  him,  and  sit  with  table- 
movers  and  other  pretended  interpret- 
ers of  her  secrets.  After  describing 
the  apparatus,  which,  with  great  ex- 
perimental tact,  he  had  devised  for  ex- 
posing the  trickery  or  self-deception  of 
his  associates,  he  writes,  "  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  of  it,  for  I  think,  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  and  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  required. 
Nevertheless,  I  hope  it  may  be  useful. 
And  again  he  says,  "  I  think  the  system 
of  education  that  could  leave  the  men- 
tal condition  of  the  public  body  in  the 
state  in  which  this  subject  has  found 
it  must  have  been  greatly  deficient  in 
some  very  important  principle." 
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Many  scientific  men  in  Great  Britain 
have  surpassed  Faraday  in  the  clear- 
ness, elegance,  and  eloquence  of  their 
writings.  But  no  one,  unless  it  were 
Davy,  possessed  to  such  a  degree 
Faraday's  gift  of  imparting  to  others, 
in  the  lecture-room,  what  he  had  dis- 
covered for  himself.  If,  as  De  la  Rive 
said  of  him,  he  was  never  caught  in  a 
mistake  in  his  laboratory,  "  the  hand 
marvelously  seconding  the  resolves  of 
the  brain,"  we  may  add  that  he  seldom 
disheartened  his  audience  by  the  mis- 
carriage of  an  experiment,  destroying 
the  spell  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
bound  them.  Though  he  was  less 
dramatic,  we  might  almost  say  less 
theatrical,  in  his  style  of  address  than 
Davy,  he  never  failed  to  attract  an  ad- 
miring crowd,  not  only  of  the  thought- 
ful and  the  educated,  but  of  the  gay 
and  the  high-born.  He  was  equally 
at  home  with  the  juvenile  audiences 
which  listened  to  him  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

For  fifty  years  Davy  and  Faraday 
together  have  sustained  the  glory  of  the 
Royal  Institution  as  with  the  bright- 
ness of  a  whole  Academy  ;  —  each  of 
them  of  unchallenged  greatness,  not 
only  as  discoverers  of  physical  truths, 
but  as  expositors  also.  In  Davy  was 
found  a  rare  combination  of  poetry  and 
science.  Coleridge,  it  was  said,  fre- 
quented his  lectures  "to  increase  his 
stock  of  metaphors."  Davy  preferred 
the  blazing  battery  of  the  Royal  Insti 
tution  to  the  chemist's  balance.  His 
generalizations  were  bold  and  dazzling. 
Quality  and  not  quantity  excited  his 
mind.  In  ten  years  he  stood  on  the 
pinnacle  of  fame.  He  was  knighted ; 
he  was  courted  ;  and  then  his  position 
at  the  Royal  Institution  was  almost 
honorary.  Faraday  relied  less  on  his 
imagination  and  more  on  his  experi- 
ments. Brilliant  as  were  his  triumphs, 
they  were  won  by  hard  work.  His 
Whole  scientific  life  was  one  protracted 
campaign,  and  that  was  a  war  of  posts 


and  not  a  succession  of  brilliant  charges. 
He  prized  the  recognition  of  academies 
and  universities,  but  not  the  insignia  of 
rank.  Without  leisure  for  fashionable 
society,  he  enjoyed  preaching  to  the 
humble  sect  of  Christians  to  which  he 
belonged  as  much  as  lecturing  before 
princes  and  nobles,  either  of  birth  or 
of  intellect,  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

It  is  little  to  say  of  such  a  man  that 
he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1824,  a  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1823,  a  For- 
eign Associate  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  1844 ;  that  his  name  was  eagerly 
sought  to  adorn  the  list  of  honor  of 
all  other  Academies  in  Europe  and 
America ;  that  he  received  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  the  Rumford, 
Copley,  and  Royal  medals ;  that  his 
simple  life  was  made  independent  by  a 
pension  of  £300,  conferred  upon  him  in 
1835  ;  that  Napoleon  the  exile  was  in- 
structed by  his  lectures,  and  Napoleon 
the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  obliga- 
tion by  naming  him  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

It  is  much  to  say  of  him  that  he 
declined  all  honors  and  rewards  which 
were  foreign  to  his  scientific  character ; 
that,  when  he  might  have  amassed  a 
fortune  of  £150,000  by  applying  old 
discoveries  to  commercial  uses,  he  pre- 
ferred to  concentrate  his  whole  mind  on 
the  discovery  of  new  truth,  dying  poor 
and  leaving  a  widow  dependent  on  a 
small  pension,  which,  in  noble  imitation 
of  his  example,  she  refused  to  have  in- 
creased ;  that  he  ruled  a  strong  nature 
so  as  to  be  always  gentle,  and  only  im- 
patient of  those  who  unnecessarily 
wasted  his  time ;  that  he  was  as  much 
exalted-  above  others  in  modesty  as  in 
intellectual  greatness ;  that  he  made 
science  honorable  and  attractive  ;  that 
he  ruled  with  an  imperial  sway  the 
hearts  no  less  than  the  intellects  of  his 
generation,  and  that  his  final  departure 
from  the  laboratory  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
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tution  of  Great  Britain  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1862,  was  followed  by  one  uni- 
versal pang  of  grief  throughout  the 
world  of  science. 

Long  and  loudly  and  perseveringly 
had  Faraday  knocked  at  the  secret 
gates  of  nature,  and  most  encouraging 
were  the  responses  which,  from  time  to 
time,  he  had  received.  Nevertheless, 
he  finds  it  in  his  heart  to  say,  "  I  have 
never  seen  anything  incompatible  be- 
tween those  things  of  man  which  can 
be  known  by  the  spirit  of  man  which 
is  within  him  and  those  higher  things 
concerning  his  future  which  he  cannot 
know  by  that  spirit." 

Faraday,  with  a  wise  precaution, 
which  consulted  the  convenience  of 
others  no  less  than  his  own  reputation, 
made  a  timely  collection  of  his  scat- 
tered publications,  and  placed  them  in 
a  compact  and  permanent  form  suited 
to  the  private  library  of  the  student 
of  science.  His  "  Series  of  Experi- 
mental Researches  upon  Electricity," 


amounted  to  thirty ;  all  but  one  of 
which  are  now  contained  in  three  vol- 
umes, published  successively  in  1839, 
1844,  and  1855.  These  Researches 
are  illustrated  by  other  papers  upon 
the  same  subject  originally  printed  in 
the  "  Philosophical  Magazine,"  or  in  the 
"  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Institution,"  as  the  Researches  them- 
selves were  in  the  "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." Faraday's  "  Experimental 
Researches  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  " 
fill  a  fourth  volume  which  appeared  in 
1859.  Also,  under  his  sanction  and 
partly  from  his  notes,  have  been  printed, 
"  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non-metallic 
Elements,"  in  1852  ;  "  Six  Lectures 
on  the  various  Forces  of  Matter,"  in 
1860  ;  and  "  Six  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  a  Candle,"  in  1861. 

The  first  edition  of  the  "  Chemical 
Manipulation  "  bears  the  date  of  1827. 
This  was  followed  by  an  American 
edition  in  1831,  and  a  second  English 
edition  in  1842. 


GOD   THE    FATHER. 


C.  CARROLL  EVERETT. 


THE  use  of  the  word  Father  as  ap- 
plied to  God  is  not  peculiar  to  Christ- 
ianity. The  northern  mythology  spoke 
of  the  "  All  Father  "  ;  and  the  "  Jupiter" 
of  the  Roman  mythology  meant  sim- 
ply Father  Jove.  But  while  these  ex- 
amples, and  many  others  that  might 
be  adduced,  show  that  this  use  of  the 
word  Father  is  not  peculiar  to  Christ- 
ianity, it  is  also  true  that  Christianity 
has  put  such  power  and  tenderness 
into  the  word  as  to  have  almost  new- 
created  it.  The  whole  plane  of  life 
has  been  elevated.  The  whole  mean- 
ing of  life  has  been  enlarged.  In  no 
relation  of  life  has  this  change  been 


more  marked  and  wonderful  than  in 
the  family.  The  relation  of  the  human 
parent  to  the  child  has  been  trans- 
formed, and  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
parentage  has  been  transformed  with 
it.  And  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
Roman  father,  whose  first  act  was  to 
determine  whether  the  child  should  be 
recognized  and  reared,  differs  from  the 
Christian  father,  as  does  the  Roman 
Jupiter  differ  from  the  Divine  Father 
of  the  Christian. 

When  the  Christian  use  of  the 
word  Father  as  applied  to  God  is 
spoken  of,  we  must  understand  that 
high  use  of  it  which  is  made  in  their 
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best  moments  by  the  purest  and  best 
souls  of  all  sects  and  creeds.  There 
are  in  Christianity  as  it  actually  exists, 
lowlands,  in  which  many  at  times 
reside,  and  where  some  have  their  per- 
manent dwelling-place,  in  which  the 
word  Father  as  used  in  reference  to 
God,  has  a  very  different  meaning 
from  that  which  has  been  spoken  of. 
To  many  minds  the  words  "  God  the 
Father,"  suggest  simply,  a  theological 
relationship  into  which  no  human  ele- 
ment enters.  Theology  has  done  no 
worse  turn  to  the  actual  religion  of 
human  hearts,  than  in  usurping  for  its 
own  uses  this  phrase,  which  is  the 
peculiar  property  and  expression  of 
the  deepest  religious  sense.  The  Eng- 
lish language  often  avails  itself  of  its 
double  origin,  to  distinguish  by  the 
use  of  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  names, 
objects  to  which  other  languages  are 
forced  to  apply  the  same  name.  Thus 
the  living  animal  retains  its  Saxon 
name,  while  the  same  animal,  when 
prepared  for  the  table,  receives  its 
name  from  the  conquering  Normans. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  theology 
we  could  not  make  a  similar  distinc- 
tion, so  that  the  word  Father  should 
have  been  left  free  to  express  simply 
the  relation  of  God  to  all  souls,  while 
the  theologic  idea  of  the  relation  of 
the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  to  the 
second,  should  be  expressed  by  some 
more  scholastic  term. 

The  truly  Christian  use  of  the  words 
"  God  the  Father,"  is  the  large  and 
human  one.  Any  use  of  the  words 
which  narrows  them  so  that  they  imply 
a  special  relationship  between  God  and 
any  body  of  men  of  any  special  relig- 
ious belief  or  connection,  does  not 
reach  the  Christian  meaning  of  them. 
The  words  "  Our  Father,"  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  were  a  cry  out  of 
the  very  heart  of  humanity ;  and  any 
narrower  use  of  this  prayer  in  the 
aame  of  Jesus,  dishonors  Him. 

The   fatherhood  of  God   is  nothing 


which  is  dependent  upon  any  earthly 
change.  It  may  be  revealed  to  men  ;  it 
cannot  be  created  for  them.  As  long  as 
there  have  been  living  souls  in  God's 
universe,  so  long  has  God  been  the  Fa- 
ther. Man  may  or  may  not  fulfill  the 
idea  of  sonship.  He  may  be  ignorant 
that  he  is  the  son  of  God,  or  he  may  be 
false  to  this  relation  when  it  is  known. 
But  God  is  above  and  beyond  all  change. 
He  is  "  the  everlasting  Father."  Christ- 
ianity may  make  men  more  truly  chil- 
dren of  God  ;  it  cannot  make  God  more 
truly  the  father  of  men.  It  may  reveal 
the  fact,  but  the  fact  was  before  it,  and 
is  independent  of  it.  Nay,  Christianity 
itself  is  the  best  proof  that  God  is  and 
was  our  Father.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world ; "  in  this  phrase  does  John  ex- 
plain and  account  for  the  ministry  of 
Jesus. 

In  considering  the  truth  of  the  father- 
hood of  God,  the  first  element  of  its 
meaning  that  meets  us  is  that  of  origin. 
If  God  is  our  Father,  then  He  imparted 
unto  us  a  certain  portion  of  his  life. 
There  is  a  point  in  our  natures  where 
our  life  takes  hold  of  his  life.  There 
is  in  us,  forget  it  as  we  may,  or  repress 
it  as  we  may,  a  certain  divine  element. 
This  truth  affects  our  relations  both 
toward  God  and  toward  the  physical 
world  about  us.  It  gives  us  a  freedom 
towards  both.  It  gives  us  a  home-like 
feeling  in  regard  to  both.  We  look  up- 
on this  mighty  universe,  with  its  beauty 
and  its  sublimity,  with  its  terrors  and 
its  tenderness,  and  we  feel  that  we,  in 
the  depths  of  our  true  life,  are  one  with 
Him  who  is  its  creator  and  its  govern- 
or. If  we  feel  this,  then  we  feel  that 
to  us  belongs  by  right  the  mastery  of 
all  things.  The  mighty  agencies  before 
which  we  trembled  are  only  our  Fa- 
ther's servants.  The  magnificence,  the 
stupendousness  by  which  we  were  ap- 
palled are  only  the  glory  of  our  Father. 
Our  spirits  shrink  and  stoop  no  longer. 
They  may  still  be  awed,  but  it  is  a  glad 
or  even  a  triumphant  awe.  It  is  beau- 
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tiful  to  see  how  the  science  of  the  world 
is  filling  out  this  idea  of  man's  mastery 
of  the  earth,  which  was  at  first  simply 
the  utterance  of  man's  faith  in  God. 
When  the  Psalmist  cried,1 "  He  maketh 
the  winds  his  messengers,  the  flaming 
lightnings  his  ministers,"  he  spoke  by 
faith,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  used.  But  what  fulness  and 
clearness  of  significance  do  they  have 
for  us. 

Not  only  does  faith,  rightly  held,  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  thus  affect  the  feel- 
ing of  man  towards  God's  universe,  mak- 
ing him,  indeed,  dwell  in  it  as  a  child 
in  his  father's  house,  but  in  a  degree 
more  apparent  yet  it  affects  the  feeling 
with  which  man  turns  to  God  himself. 
If,  feeling  that  God  is  his  father,  he  is 
drawn  toward  Him  by  the  sense  of  this 
community  of  being,  he  knows  that  the 
same  drawing  is  working  as  mightily  in 
God  as  it  is  in  him.  He  knows  more, 
for  he  knows  that  it  works  as  much 
more  mightily,  as  God  is  more  mighty 
than  he. 

But  if  this  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  rightly  held,  would  lead  us  to  ap- 
proach Him  with  confidence,  knowing 
that  we  shall  find  sympathy  and  recog- 
nition, no  less  would  it  lead  us  to  trust 
in  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  our  lives.  For 
the  second  element  of  fatherhood  that 
meets  us,  as  we  contemplate  the  word 
in  its  application  to  God,  is  that  of 
fatherly  providence  and  care.  We  may 
trust  Him  as  a  child  trusts  to  the  care 
of  its  father  or  mother.  The  child,  in- 
deed, often  forgets  its  need  of  this  care. 
It  thinks  it  is  strong  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  thinks 
it  knows  what  is  best  for  it,  and  may 
be  impatient  of  restraint.  But  when 
the  darkness  of  the  night  falls,  or  when 
some  strange  shape  or  sound  excites  its 
fear,  then  it  knows  the  side  which  it 
must  seek,  the  hand  to  which  it  may 
sling,  the  arms  which  will  enfold  it  in 
iNoyes's  Translation. 


their  protecting  clasp.  So  may  we 
seek  God  in  the  hour  of  our  need  ;  only 
while  we  have  this  childlike  faith  in 
moments  of  sudden  darkness  or  sorrow, 
we  should  not  have  the  childishness  to 
lose  it  in  the  calmer  moments  of  our 
life,  but  should  know,  as  the  child  does 
not,  that  our  need  is  always. 

This  faith  in  God's  fatherhood  does 
not  imply  that  no  suffering  or  sorrow 
will  come  to  us,  or  that  our  sins  will 
be  overlooked.  It  implies  a  disci- 
pline. It  implies  chastening.  It  im- 
plies a  training  that  is  often  stern  and 
difficult.  But  it  implies  that  punish- 
ment now  and  always  is  discipline, 
and  that  all  discipline  is  the  expression 
of  a  father's  love,  of  a  love  that  will 
have  purity  and  virtue  rather  than 
present  ease  and  happiness.  However 
severe  the  penalty,  the  love  of  God 
encloses  it  on  every  side.  However 
harsh  the  discipline,  it  is  appointed  not 
for  good  merely,  but  for  our  good. 
God  would  not  merely  play  with  us, 
as  men  and  women  love  to  play  with 
children,  rejoicing  in  their  childish  ways, 
and  wishing  sometimes  to  keep  them  al- 
ways children,  that  these  childish  ways 
might  last  forever.  He  would  have 
us  grow  up  into  the  perfect  stature 
of  men  and  women.  He  would  have 
us  grow  large  and  strong  and  free, 
as  the  true  father  loves  to  see  his 
child  fill  out  the  possibilities  of  its  na- 
ture. 

The  third  element  which  meets  us 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  is  the  fact  that  our  union  with 
him  is  constantly  to  become  more  and 
more  perfect.  If  He  is  our  Father,  and 
we  are  to  grow  into  his  likeness,  then 
our  life  is  to  be  a  perpetual  growth ; 
and,  if  He  is  infinite,  then  this  growth 
will  never  reach  its  term.  Our  spirit- 
ual life  is  to  be  an  endless  youth,  a 
glad  progress  blest  with  a  constant 
sense  of  increase  and  advancement. 
We  shall  grow  into  ever  closer  rela- 
tions with  God  himself.  We  shall 
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understand  more  and  more  his  plans 
and  methods.  We  shall  gaze  with 
ever  greater  clearness  into  the  depths 
of  his  love  and  holiness.  We  shall 
become  more  and  more  his  conscious 
and  willing  instruments,  serving  Him 
not  as  servants  but  as  sons. 

Such  are  some  of  the  meanings  en- 
folded in  the  word  Father,  when  we 
apply  that  name  to  God.  These 
meanings  refer  only  to  our  direct  rela- 


tionship with  Him.  If  we  look  from 
heaven  to  earth,  a  world  of  new  appli- 
cations opens  before  us.  For  if  because 
of  our  sonship  to  God  our  life  is  at 
heart  one  with  his  life,  then  it  is  at 
heart  one  with  the  lives  about  us. 
The  sense  of  the  human  brotherhood 
grows  out  of  that  of  the  Divine  father- 
hood. If  we  would  serve  God  we 
must  serve  men,  and  when  we  serve 
men  we  serve  God. 


THE    BOSTON   PARK. 


BOSTON  and  its  neighborhood  has 
been  interested  for  the  last  few  weeks 
in  the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to 
free  air  and  full  room  for  its  people, 
but  by  two  opposite  propositions.  One 
of  these  suggests  the  closing  up  of  one 
of  the  vital  canals  of  the  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  few  acres  of  land, 
to  be  sold  for  the  profit  or  loss  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
other  looks  to  providing,  what  is  called 
in  general  terms  "  a  public  park,"  for 
the  use  of  those  who  occupy  the  orig- 
inal and  historical  peninsula,  and  those 
who  have  become  "  attached  "  to  it,  in 
the  double  sense  of  friendly  affinity  and 
legal  annexation. 

The  question  arises  for  Boston  un- 
der some  rather  curious  conditions ; 
but  it  is  one  which  the  necessity  of 
the  case  is  pressing  upon  many  com- 
munities. The  "public  park"  ques- 
tion is  one  which  for  a  long  time  will 
be  kept  before  those  interested  in  so- 
cial welfare  or  progress  by  many  ad- 
vocates. It  will  be  urged  by  those 
who  as  matter  of  economy  would  like 
to  keep  people  clean  and  pure,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  as  much  our  duty  to  give 
them  air  as  to  give  them  food ;  and  by 
those  who  believe  in  elevating  the  tastes 
of  every  class  among  us,  and  in  giving 


each  a  chance  to  see  something  of  the 
richness  and  beauty  and  bounty  of  na- 
ture, undestroyed,  if  not  quite  untram- 
meled  by  the  hand  of  art. 

This  felt  necessity  for  some  action 
upon  this  subject  is  seen  by  the  exam- 
ples of  a  few  cities,  the  actual  move- 
ments in  preparation  to  give  or  follow 
those  examples  in  others',  and  the  ear- 
nest appeals  all  over  the  country,  to 
follow  upon  the  footsteps  in  this  direc- 
tion already  taken  by  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Chicago. 

It  is  not  a  wonder  that  Boston  — 
(in  its  original  state,  almost  environed 
by  the  sea,  standing  upon  three  hills, 
with  a  delicious  draught  of  air  over  her 
small  but  central  valley  "  Common," 
between  the  sweet  waters  above,  and 
the  salt  waters  of  her  island-studded 
harbor,)  —  it  is  not  a  wonder  that  Bos- 
ton, which  has  now  closed  up  its  coun- 
try view,  and  shut  out  its  country  air 
on  the  west,  has  reduced  its  sea  chan- 
nel on  the  south,  to  a  "  canal  with 
locks  and  chains,"  has  by  the  re- 
quirements or  supposed  requirements 
of  commerce  so  boarded  up  the  ends 
of  its  wharves,  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Boston  boys  cannot  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  commerce  which  made 
their  fathers  proud,  —  that  this  Boston, 
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while  it  is  acquiring  and  annexing  and 
boasting  of  new  territory  by  the  square 
mile,  should  be  appealed  to,  to  add  to 
its  breathing  space  by  the  acre.  If 
the  country  is  to  call  itself  city,  let  at 
least  the  city  get  some  advantage  from 
its  rural  acquisitions.  If,  as  a  kind 
friend  writes  to  us  —  although  we  re- 
verse his  phrase,  —  "  if  we  give  some 
urbanity  to  these  rustics,  let  us  get 
something  rural  for  the  town  boy." 

Nobody  seems  to  doubt  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  to  be  done  now, 
and  to  be  done  upon  a  pretty  grand 
scale  even  for  the  peninsular  city,  un- 
der these  varied  appeals  from  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  the  real  social  want,  and 
the  real  love  of  beauty;  but  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  shall  be  done  is  in  most 
of  the  discussions,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, encumbered  by  a  class  of  views, 
illustrations,  examples,  and  arguments, 
drawn  from  successes  or  experiments 
to  which  the  Boston  case  offers  no  par- 
allel. The  New  Yorkers  tell  the  Bos- 
touian,  as  they  show  you  their  beauti- 
ful "  Central "  Park,  that  they  do  not 
know  how  large  some  pond  in  it  is, 
but  that  they  believe  that  it  is  "a 
little  larger  than  Boston  Common." 
The  staple  reply  of  the  Boston  man  is, 
"  O,  the  whole  of  Old  Boston  is  smaller 
than  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gar- 
dens ;  if  we  wanted  a  central  Park  like 
this,  we  should  all  have  to  move  out 
of  town." 

In  some  cases  these  questions  have 
been  discussed  and  supposed  to  be  set- 
tled much  too  early,  as  in  the  laying 
out  of  Washington,  where  with  all  its 
incommodious  vacant  spaces  the  ques- 
tion of  a  new  vast  park  is  now  upon 
the  carpet.  In  other  localities,  where 
the  growth  of  a  settlement  has  been 
symmetrical  although  somewhat  forced 
(as  in  the  case  of  Vineland),  proper 
places  for  air-holes,  for  exercise,  for 
bathing,  for  getting  lost  in  wood  or 
tangle,  were  reserved  from  the  orig- 
inal planting  of  the  seed,  and  have  as- 


sumed a  natural  position  in  the  habits 
and  enjoyments  of  the  people.  But  in 
most  well  founded  cities  this  attempt 
at  the  rus  in  urbe,  this  search  after  youth 
in  age,  is  to  be  found  not  by  studying 
how  young  communities  are  disporting 
themselves,  but  by  seeing  what  deco- 
rum and  graces  are  best  fitted  to  their 
case. 

In  such  cases,  in  each  of  such  cases, 
there  are  conditions  arising  from  the 
form  of  the  territory  in  which  the  com- 
munity exercised  upon  the  subject  live, 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  ar- 
ranged in  that  territory,  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  spreads  or  contracts  it- 
self, or  is  likely  to  do  so,  which  ought 
to  be  fundamental  conditions  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  plan  for  insuring  fresh  or 
continued  light,  air,  and  life. 

There  may  be  cities,  where,  as  in 
New  York,  there  was  no  resource  but 
to  seize  the  first  available  space  left 
open  as  the  tide  of  brick  and  mortar 
was  pressing  up  from  the  harbor  to  the 
highlands.  There  may  be  cities,  such 
as  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  where 
there  is  a  compact  population,  with 
streets  and  avenues  so  arranged,  and 
a  habit  of  individual  landholding  so 
confirmed,  that  a  boulevard,  or  conven- 
ient and  ornamental  road  around  the 
city,  connecting  its  various  avenues, 
would  be  the  real  park. 

The  nature  of  each  case  is  a  sepa- 
rate study.  For  Boston,  partly  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  communicating 
with  the  open  country  through  several 
compactly  settled  territories,  lying  about 
it  at  almost  every  point  of  the  compass, 
a  combination  of  the  two  plans,  that 
of  the  ornamented  road  and  the  park, 
may  be  well  brought  into  operation. 
The  radiating  avenues  should  be  made 
perfect  roads,  with  such  ornament  and 
relief  as  art  can  give ;  and  from  point 
to  point  on  these  roads,  and  at  their 
extremities,  spaces  of  three  acres,  forty 
acres,  or  five  hundred  acres,  as  they 
could  conveniently  and  advantageously 
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be  secured,  should  be  thrown  open  and 
preserved  for  the  public.  A  boulevard 
running  round  the  city  is  impossible 
from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  but  the 
city  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  country 
spots,  still  open  to  the  public  occupa- 
tion, which  may  be  reached  by  the 
already  beautiful  roads,  still  capable 
of  much  improvement,  and  the  com- 
bination would  make  a  greater  public 
convenience,  and  give  much  more  public 
enjoyment,  than  an  immense  park  set 
apart  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
extended  territory  of  Boston  and  its 
environs. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  very 
well  presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  S.  Cleve- 
land, in  a  discussion  of  the  general 
subject,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Public 
Grounds  of  Chicago."  He  says  :  — 

"  If,  now,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  or  any  southern  or 
western  city,  who  had  never  been  in  Bos- 
ton, were  taken  out  by  a  Bostonian  to 
examine  the  surrounding  country,  with  a 
view  to  getting  his  opinion  as  to  the  best 
position  for  a  park,  he  would  not  ride  a 
mile  out  of  the  city  on  any  road,  without 
expressions  of  admiration  of  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  features,  and  the  taste 
which  has  been  shown  in  their  develop- 
ment, not  only  in  the  grounds  pertaining 
to  the  rich  villas,  but  in  the  simple  and 
homelike  character  of  the  smaller  areas, 
connected  with  pretty  cottages,  and  the 
thrifty  and  neat  appearance  of  even  the 
humblest  abodes ;  and  when,  on  riding  for 
miles  and  miles  in  any  and  every  direc- 
tion, he  found  everywhere  the  same  evi- 
dence of  taste  and  culture,  with  an  ever- 
changing  variety  of  natural  scenery,  of 
hill  and  dale,  wood  and  lawn,  ocean,  river, 
and  brook,  such  as  can  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  no  other  city  on  this  continent, 
he  might  justly  ask  (and  the  question  is 
not  an  imaginary  one),  '  What  do  you 
Bostonian s  want  of  a  park,  with  such 
wealth  of  natural  beauty  all  around  you, 
and  almost  every  foot  of  it  so  tastefully 
improved  by  private  hands  ?  ' 

"  Perhaps  the  question  may  suggest  the 
further  reflection  that    the  most    costly 


portion  of  the  work  of  a  park  is  already 
done,   and   the  scenes  of  beauty  and  at- 
tractive interest  which  meet  the  eye  are 
quite  as  much  the  property  of  any  one 
who  can  enjoy  them,  as  are  those  of  the 
Central   Park,  where   his    steps    are   as 
strictly   confined  to  the  roads  and   paths 
as   if  the   adjoining  fields  were    private 
grounds.     Here,  then,  we   have  an  area 
compared   to    which    the    Central    Park 
is   of  trifling  extent,  the  natural  beauty 
of    which   has   been  so  far  improved   by 
private  hands,  that  one  may  ride  for  days 
in     succession   through   continually  vary- 
ing scenes,  in  which  the  display  of  in- 
dividual taste,  and  the  character  of  refine- 
ment and  home  comfort  which  is  every- 
where  apparent,  excite  an   interest  of  a 
more  durable  nature   than  can  pertain  to 
a  tract  in  which  nature  has   been   elabo- 
rately dressed  for  the  sole .  and  avowed 
object  of  display.     It   remains  only   for 
Boston  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity 
thus   offered   by   finishing  and    adorning 
the  roads  which  wind  among  these  charm- 
ing scenes  in  a  corresponding  style,  and 
she   may  thus   appropriate   their   beauty, 
and   instead   of  adorning  herself  with  a 
single  costly  bouquet,  she  may  clothe  her- 
self with  a  garment  of  flowers  which  has 
been  woven  for  her  by  the  hands  of  her 
children.       The  expenditure  of    a    com- 
paratively small  sum,  in  the  manner  above 
suggested,  would   make    a    park  of    the 
whole  surrounding  country,  which  would 
exert  a  higher  and  wider  moral  influence 
than   could  possibly   be   attained  by  the 
appropriation   of  any  single   tract  to  the 
purpose.     The  labor  and  consequent  cost 
could  also  be  divided  through  a  series  of 
years  and   shared  with  the  towns  within 
whose    limits    the    improvements     were 
made,  though  in  order  to  preserve  unity 
of  design  their  general  direction   should 
be   governed   by   one  head.     The   work 
should  begin   by  choosing  a   certain  sec- 
tion whose  limits  should  be  governed  by 
the  means   at  command   for  its  improve- 
ment, and  the  special  requirements  of  the 
situation.     Of  these,  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered should  be  its   thorough   drainage ; 
then   the   construction    of  the  roads,  and 
finally   the   tasteful   arrangement  of   the 
roadsides.     The  drainage  and  road-mak- 
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ing  would,  of  course,  be  intrusted  to  a 
competent  engineer ;  but  the  adornment 
of  the  roadsides  should  be  designed  and 
directed  by  an  artist  of  the  best  attain- 
able class.  The  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended, which  will  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  every  man  of  taste  who  considers 
the  subject,  will  be  that  of  too  elaborate 
a  display  of  decorative  art,  which  in  many 
places  would  be  glaringly  offensive  from 
its  incongruity  with  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  the  adjoining  grounds.  The  gen- 
eral tone  should  be  that  of  simplicity, 
and  the  effort  should  be  only  to  develop 
natural  beauty  by  the  use  of  natural 
means.  In  places  where  the  villa  resi- 
dences were  in  close  proximity  with  each 
other  and  the  grounds  carefully  dressed, 
the  roadsides  should  be  finished  corre- 
spondingly ;  yet  even  in  such  cases  oppor- 
tunities might  offer  for  the  exercise  of 
taste  in  the  planting  of  trees,  by  studying 
the  form  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  or  the 
natural  growth  already  existing  and  tak- 
ing therefrom  the  key-note  for  the  further 
carrying  out  of  nature's  suggestion,  in- 
stead of  planting  a  formal  row  of  a  single 
variety  of  trees  on  each  side.  In  the 
more  secluded  and  least  populous  neigh- 
borhoods, nature  might  be  more  closely 
copied  in  the  planting  as  well  as  shaping 
the  grounds,  and  frequent  opportunities 
might  be  secured  for  creating  scenes  of 
attractive  rural  beauty,  or  of  picturesque 
effect,  by  simple  means  which  would 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  a  skillful 
artist.  Tracts  of  land,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  which  possessed  no  special  value 
as  building  sites,  might  occasionally  be 
purchased  at  comparatively  low  prices, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  own- 
ers of  real  estate  might  contribute  portions 
of  their  land  for  purposes  of  public  im- 
provement, even  if  actuated  by  no  higher 
motive  than  self-interest.  Such  tracts 
might  be  improved  as  gardens  or  small 
parks,  and  rendered  attractive  by  the  aid 
of  natural  or  artificial  objects  of  inter- 
est, or  by  appropriating  them  to  a 
special  purpose,  —  as  a  cricket-ground,  a 
place  for  target  practice,  or  a  race-course 
for  velocipedes;  though  if  these  sug- 
gestions are  carried  out,  the  lovers  of  the 
last-named  exercise  may  run  their  ma- 


chines on  any  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city. 

"  The  question  will  probably  arise  in  the 
mind  of  every  thoughtful  man,  whether  the 
people  at  large  can  be  trusted  with  the 
preservation  of  so  widely  extended  a  ter- 
ritory, adorned  in  the  style  suggested  ; 
whether  so  large  a  police  force  would  not 
be  required  to  prevent  depredations  and 
vandalisms  as  virtually  to  render  it  im- 
practicable. To  this  the  reply  is,  that 
good  taste  would  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  kind  of  ornamentation  on  the 
roads  which  would  seem  to  invite  the 
spirit  of  rowdyism  to  active  exercise. 
The  highways  should  simply  be  rendered 
attractive  by  the  tasteful  introduction  of 
objects  of  natural  beauty  and  interest, 
and  no  artificial  structures  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  merely  ornamental  purposes, 
but  only  for  those  of  obvious  utility. 
These  would  consist  of  bridges  for  cross- 
ing streams,  railroads  or  ravines,  foun- 
tains or  watering-places  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  man  or  beast,  and  seats  or  rest- 
ing places  for  pedestrians.  All  of  these 
might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  by  being  of  graceful  and  attrac- 
tive architectural  design,  and  they  should 
be  of  such  form  and  material  as  would 
preserve  them  from  liability  to  injury  or 
decay. 

"  Enough  has  been  said  to  convey  the 
general  idea  that  Boston  has  it  in  her 
power,  by  merely  developing  the  attrac- 
tions which  nature  and  art  have  already 
furnished,  to  secure  for  herself  such  a 
character  of  artistic  beauty  as  no  other 
city  on  the  continent  could  compete  with. 
Any  one  who  has  been  familiar  with  the 
progress  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  will  perceive  on 
comparing  her  present  and  past  condi- 
tions that  the  growth  of  civilization  and 
refinement  throughout  the  whole  period 
has  been  marked  quite  as  distinctly  by 
improvement  in  taste  and  artistic  culture, 
as  by  devices  for  promoting  physical  com- 
fort and  convenience,  and  the  next  and 
most  obvious  step  in  the  onward  course 
is  the  one  here  indicated.  It  is  one 
which  is  justly  due  to  the  thousands  of 
suburban  residents,  who  have  done  so 
much  toward  rendering  the  city  attrac- 
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live  by  clothing  the  surrounding  hills  and 
fields  with  beauty,  and  an  obvious  effect 
of  the  measure  will  be  to  animate  every 
one  whose  estate  is  approached  or  bound- 
ed by  such  an  avenue,  to  adorn  and 
preserve  his  own  grounds  in  correspond- 
ing style,  and  thus  the  work  would  be 
everywhere  exerting  a  silent  but  most 
effective  influence  in  elevating  and  direct- 
ing the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  people 
at  large.  I  submit  the  plan  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and 
respectfully  ask  them  to  put  to  themselves 
the  questions  :  Is  it  not  the  most  simple 
and  practicable  scheme  that  can  be  de- 
vised for  providing  all  that  is  most  desir- 
able in  a  park  ?  Is  it  not  the  one  most 
naturally  and  obviously  resulting  from  the 
advantages  already  secured,  and  which 
even  now  give  to  Boston  a  peculiar  char- 
acter, of  which  this  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate development  and  crowning  charm  ? 
And,  finally,  is  it  not  time  to  set  about 
the  work  ?  " 

These  are  suggestions  made  to  the 
Boston  people,  by  a  man  who  was 
arranging  for  Chicago.  In  Chicago  they 
did  not  have  the  advantages  now  exist- 
ing about  Boston  of  a  country  naturally 
undulating  and  varied  in  character, 
and  somewhat  adorned  by  the  residence 
for  generations  of  a  cultured  popula- 
tion. There  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  avenues  which  should  thread 
through  the  succession  of  larger  and 
smaller  parks  which  constitute  the 
"  Public  Grounds."  These  avenues 
are  —  we  suppose  it  is  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  —  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  always  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Public  buildings  and 
other  buildings,  intended  to  be  at 
least  not  disagreeable  in  appearance, 
may  stand  now  on  the  side  of  a  high- 
way, and  now  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  "  pleasaunces."  But  in  Chicago  the 
lines  are  all  right  lines,  and  the  angles 
are  all  right  angles.  Now,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  in  Boston,  or  the 
suburbs  of  Boston,  Nature  has  forbid- 
den this  violation  of  the  rules  of  art. 


The  roadways  of  Boston  —  even  after 
she  has  accepted  under  her  time- 
honored  name  Brookline,  Charlestown, 
Winthrop,  and  even  Maiden  —  must  as 
ever  be  crooked  streets.  They  must 
either  be  circumambient  about  the 
bases  of  the  hills,  or  they  must  be 
somewhat  steep  to  go  over  them  :  and 
neither  the  skill  of  the  modern  engineer, 
nor  the  leveling  propensities  of  our 
modern  "  Foresters, "  is  equal  to  re- 
ducing a  country  drive  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  to  the  machine 
work  of  the  Philadelphia  streets,  or  of 
the  ornamented  grounds  of  Chicago. 
The  happy  plan  which  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  latter  city,  could  be 
accomplished  in  Boston  with  its  nat- 
ural advantages,  and  those  acquired  by 
years  of  practical  use  and  improvement 
of  those  advantages,  with  much  more 
happy  results.  Without  indicating  par- 
ticular localities  for  the  open  grounds, 
which  should  make  the  centres  or  objects 
of  visit  in  such  a  chain  of  public 
grounds,  we  may  say  that  the  environs 
of  Boston  afford  an  almost  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  making  public  grounds 
upon  this  principle  :  Shaded,  adorned, 
graceful,  radiating  avenues  from  the  cen- 
tre in  each  possible  direction,  which  are 
to  connect  together  numerous  and  sep- 
arate open  spaces  of  ground,  now  large 
and  now  small,  as  opportunity  shall 
dictate.  Open  grounds  connected  by 
"  fascinating  "  highways,  binding  them 
together,  are  what  are  needed,  whether 
you  can  surround  a  city  by  a  boulevard, 
or  have  to  reach  the  country  in  each  di- 
rection from  the  centre.  The  cobweb  is 
tied  as  much  by  its  radii  as  by  its  chords. 
We  speak  of  the  propriety  in  Bos- 
ton of  making  an  advance  into  the  free 
air  at  every  point  of  the  compass.  We 
would  by  no  means  have  the  sect  side 
neglected.  Why  should  not  Long  Isl- 
and, a  natural  park  of  itself,  be  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  a  line  of  cheap 
steamboats?  The  reason  that  it  is 
good  for  nothing  as  private  property  is 
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that  it  is  so  accessible    to  stragglers,  upon  it  for  the  public  benefit   would, 

Make  it  public  property,  so   that  the  with  a  very  little  watchfulness,  be  as 

stragglers  should    be  its  owners,    and  little  subject  to  depredation  or  injury 

any  conveniences  or  adornments  placed  as  is  the  property  in  the  Public  Garden. 


THE   PERFECTION   OF   JESUS. 


BY  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 


THAT  such  a  person  as  is  described 
in  the  Gospels  really  existed,  is  admit- 
ted by  all  whose  opinions  are  of  any 
value  ;  such  a  person  in  the  main.  It 
is  admitted  that  he  was  a  Galilean 
peasant,  of  wonderful  powers,  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  moral;  that  he  was 
able  to  rise  to  the  highest  point  of 
spiritual  and  moral  insight  which  man 
has  ever  attained  ;  that  he  went  beyond 
the  limitations  of  Judaism,  so  as  to  put 
the  spirit  above  the  letter,  and  find  the 
essence  of  the  law  in  love  to  God  and 
to  man.  And  that  his  moral  and 
spiritual  personality  was  so  deep  and 
high  as  to  constitute  the  original  foun- 
tain out  of  which  what  we  call  Chris- 
tianity took  its  rise.  Other  streams 
have  since  flowed  into  the  river,  but 
the  person  of  Jesus  is  its  source  and 
origin. 

For,  if  we  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a  person  as  Jesus,  we  are  obliged 
to  assume  that  his  character  was  an 
invention  by  some  unknown  person  or 
persons,  in  the  first  or  second  century  ; 
that  the  four  gospels  were  written  by 
these  persons,  and  this  wonderful  char- 
acter placed  in  them,  and  made  to  act, 
and  live,  and  speak,  as  we  find  him  ; 
placed  in  connection  with  historical 
persons  and  events,  and  geographical 
localities ;  and  this  invention,  unde- 
tected, was  admitted  as  a  reality  ;  and 
that  Christianity  sprang  out  of  it ;  also 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, churches  were  founded  on  the  firm 


belief  in  the  existence  of  this  person, 
and  contained  those  who  pretended  to 
have  seen  and  talked  with  his  first  dis- 
ciples. And  this  would  have  to  be 
believed  in  order  to  disbelieve  the 
origin  of  Christianity  from  a  person  ; 
when  we  know  that  the  great  move- 
ments of  history  usually  come  from 
persons ;  that  from  the  personalities 
of  Confucius,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Mo- 
hammed, Augustine,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Luther,  great  moral  and  religious 
movements  have  proceeded ;  and  that 
this  is  the  most  usual  and  natural 
source  of  such  spiritual  phenomena. 

But  now,  in  regard  to  Jesus  Christ, 
we  find  two  distinct  and  seemingly  oppo- 
site views  prevailing  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  is  the  traditional  and  gen- 
eral opinion  that  he  was  not  like  other 
men  in  his  person,  his  endowments,  his 
work,  or  his  character  ;  that  his  person 
was  superhuman,  his  endowments  su- 
pernatural, his  work  miraculous,  and 
his  character  intellectually  infallible 
and  morally  impeccable  ;  that  he  was 
a  miraculous  creation,  that  he  was 
divinely  inspired  and  sent,  that  he  did 
not  sin,  did  not  err,  will  never  be 
superseded,  and  is  the  Master,  Lord, 
King  of  the  Human  Race  forever. 
Hence  it  is  assumed  that  he  was  not 
a  man  only  and  purely,  but  something 
more. 

The  other  view  is  that  which  has 
been  becoming  more  and  more  popular 
since  the  days  of  Theodore  Parker, 
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not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  It  is, 
that  Jesus  was  a  man  like  all  other 
men,  born  like  other  men,  formed  by 
circumstances  as  other  men  are  formed, 
partaking  of  the  errors  of  his  age,  not 
supernatural,  but  wholly  natural ;  work- 
ing no  miracles,  not  infallible,  but  fall- 
ing into  errors  ;  not  perfect  morally  ; 
capable  of  being  superseded  and  out- 
grown ;  and,  in  short,  purely  a  man, 
like  other  men. 

It  will  be-  observed  that  these  two 
theories,  so  utterly  opposite,  neverthe- 
less agree  in  one  assumption.  Both 
assume  that  perfection  is  unnatural  to 
man  ;  that  man  is  necessarily  imper- 
fect, mentally  and  morally  ;  that  to  be 
sinless  is  unnatural ;  that  to  see  truth 
so  clearly  as  to  be  certain  of  it  and  not 
liable  to  be  mistaken,  is  unnatural;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  not  natural  for 
man  to  be  good,  and  that  a  perfectly 
good  man  is  necessarily  a  supernatural, 
or  (what  is  thought  the  same  thing) 
an  unnatural  being. 

The  one  class  of  thinkers  say,  "  Jesus 
was  sinless  and  infallible,  and  worked 
miracles,  therefore  he  was  superhu- 
man." The  others  say,  "  He  was  hu- 
man, and  therefore  he  could  not  work 
miracles  or  be  perfect."  The  first  class, 
wishing  to  believe  in  the  superiority  of 
Jesus,  think  it  necessary  to  believe  him 
superhuman ;  the  other  class,  not  wish- 
ing to  believe  him  superhuman,  think 
it  necessary  to  deny  his  superiority. 
Both  classes  agree  that  any  such  in- 
ward superiority  as  is  ascribed  to  Jesus 
in  the  New  Testament, implies  a  super- 
human element.  That  is,  again,  both 
classes  assume  the  essential  poverty  of 
human  nature. 

But  why  may  we  not  suppose  that 
man's  nature  is  higher  than  either 
party  believes?  What  if  man  was 
made  to  be  all  Jesus  was  ;  what  if  hu- 
man nature  is  not  necessarily  sinful, 
but  otherwise  ;  what  if  sin  and  error 
are  unnatural,  not  natural ;  then  it 


may  follow  that  Jesus  did  all  that  he 
is  claimed  to  have  done  in  the  Gospels  ; 
that  -he  is  all  that  he  is  described  to 
have  been,  and  yet  instead  of  being  at 
all  unnatural,  is  a  truer  and  more  per- 
fectly natural  man  than  any  other  has 
been.  Perhaps  the  greatness  of  Jesus 
may  have  been  just  here  :  that  he  was 
the  man  of  men,  the  truest  man,  ful- 
filling the  type  of  humanity.  Perhaps 
the  great  lesson  of  his  life  is  that 
human  nature  is  not  essentially  evil, 
but  good.  Perhaps  his  mission  was  to 
show  us  one  perfect  specimen  of  the 
human  race  ;  one  ideal  pattern  ;  one 
such  as  all  are  hereafter  to  become. 

If  this  view  be  correct  then  it  may 
reconcile  the  war  between  the  Natural- 
ists and  Supernaturalists. 

The  Naturalists  can  then  accept  the 
leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
yet  believe  in  him  as  a  purely  human 
being.  The  Supernaturalists  can  be- 
lieve in  his  perfect  holiness,  wisdom, 
and  power,  and  yet  not  deny  his 
simple  humanity.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  adduce  some  facts  which  show 
that  there  is  nothing  claimed  in  the 
Gospels  for  Christ  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  assumption  of  his  being  made 
in  all  respects  like  his  brethren. 

I  do  not  consider  the  question  of  his 
supernatural  birth ;  first,  because  it 
rests  on  a  different  kind  of  evidence 
from  the  other  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
of  a  much  more  legendary  character ; 
secondly,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
know  exactly  what  is  intended  by  the 
narrative  ;  thirdly,  because,  whatever 
it  may  mean,  it  cannot  imply  that 
Jesus  was  not  a  man,  made  in  all  re- 
spects like  his  brethren.  I  am  willing 
as  a  supernaturalist,  to  consider  this 
whole  narration  as  legendary,  not  hav- 
ing the  historic  stamp  of  the  rest  of  the 
Gospels. 

I  will  begin  with  Jesus  on  the 
purely  human  side ;  claiming  for  him 
nothing  exceptional  in  his  nature  or 
birth.  I  will  admit  that  his  character 
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resulted,  like  that  of  all  other  men, 
from  these  three  factors :  Organiza- 
tion, Education,  and  Free- Choice. 

How  much  of  goodness  then,  may 
he  have  inherited  without  being  super- 
human ? 

We  see  some  children  born  good. 
They  seem  to  have  escaped,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  the  innate  tendencies  to 
evil  which  others  suffer  from.  A 
confluence  of  compensating  influences 
neutralize  the  evil  in  their  organiza- 
tion. It  may  happen  that  opposite 
faults  in  parents  will  result  in  a  bal- 
anced well-proportioned  organization 
in  the  child.  At  all  events  we  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  child  of  parents 
who  have  grave  faults  of  character,  is 
often  born  free  from  them  all.  Can  we 
not,  therefore,  believe  that  in  occasional 
instances,  there  may  be  a  child  born 
in  whom  all  these  depraved  tendencies 
neutralize  each  other,  and  allow  the 
infant  to  begin  with  a  nature  like  that  of 
the  primal  man  —  liable  indeed  to  sin, 
but  capable  of  escaping  sin.  This  is 
all  that  we  need  assume  concerning  the 
birth  of  Jesus  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  this  which  is  superhuman. 

The  second  source  of  character  is 
Education  ;  under  which  term  we  in- 
clude all  influences,  outward  and  in- 
ward. Now,  we  see  many  cases  of  chil- 
dren who  grow  up  under  influences 
peculiarly  favorable  to  goodness,  influ- 
ences which  tend  not  to  deprave,  but 
to  elevate.  We  all  know  of  homes, 
where  the  usual  atmosphere  is  pure, 
where  life  goes  on  temperately  and  se- 
renely ;  where  conscience  and  truth  are 
domesticated ;  where  love  makes  the 
heart  happy,  and  warms  the  household 
intercourse  with  its  tender  fire.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  suppose  Jesus  to 
have  grown  up  in  such  a  home  as  this. 
The  natural  simple  piety  of  his  Naza- 
rene  home,  the  motherly  love  of  Mary, 
the  innocence  of  that  country  life,  the 
influence  of  that  beautiful  natural  scen- 
ery, the  teachings  of  great  prophetic 


masters,  whose  works  made  his  libiary, 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  ;  these 
were  the  natural,  not  supernatural  in- 
fluences which  came  to  Jesus  to  make 
his  education,  and  to  a  genius  like 
his  they  were  sufficient. 

Then  there  were  also  given  divine 
influences,  influences  which  come  to 
all,  to  lift  the  soul  of  the  child  into  a 
higher  insight.  God  is  not  far  from 
any  one  of  us.  We  all  receive  influ- 
ences from  Him.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  believe  that  Jesus  received  a  higher 
measure  of  that  Holy  Spirit  than  most 
men  ;  that  the  Divine  Providence  which 
gives  to  all  men  a  special  mission, 
gave  him  his,  and  that  he  received  a 
full  and  constant  current  of  inspiration 
into  his  soul.  Consider  the  difference 
between  the  mathematical  gifts  of  com- 
mon men  and  those  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton ;  between  the  organizing  gifts  of 
common  men  and  those  of  a  Hannibal 
or  a  Napoleon  ;  between  the  poetic 
gifts  of  common  men  and  those  of  a 
Dante  or  a  Shakespeare ;  between  the 
artistic  gifts  of  common  men  and  those 
of  a  Mozart  or  a  Raffaelle.  There  is 
nothing  superhuman  in  such  extraor- 
dinary endowments.  Why  then  doubt 
that  God  may  have  conferred  on  Jesus 
a  like  moral  and  spiritual  superiority 
to  all  other  men,  making  him  the 
spiritual  master  of  the  race,  as  these 
are  its  masters  in  science,  poetry,  war, 
and  art. 

But  to  satisfy  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  we  must  go  farther  than  this. 
We  must  accept  the  fact  of  the  moral 
integrity  of  Jesus  ;  that  Jesus  was  sin- 
less, that  he  was  perfectly  pure  from 
evil  from  the  first,  and  all  the  way 
through.  And  this  is  said  to  be  un- 
natural, —  superhuman.  But  why  ? 
Was  man  made  to  be  a  sinner,  or  to 
be  free  from  sin  ?  Did  not  God  in- 
tend us  to  be  sinless  ?  Does  not  even 
orthodoxy  confess  that  God  made 
man  naturally  good?  Does  not  our 
conscience  condemn  us  for  every  act 
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of  sin  ?  And  is  not  that  a  proof,  in 
our  very  nature,  that  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  sin. .  Jesus  himself  does  not 
consider  his  own  perfection  as  excep- 
tional, but  calls  on  all  men  to  be  like 
him  in  this  matter :  "  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,"  he  says,  "  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect." 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said,  it  is 
not  possible  that  Jesus,  or  any  one 
else,  should  be  morally  perfect,  since 
all  experience  shows  that  every  one 
has  his  faults  and  his  moral  defects. 
But  does  it  follow  that  because  the 
great  multitude  of  any  class  of  beings 
fail  to  reach  the  perfection  of  their 
class,  that  no  one  shall  ever  reach  it  ? 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that  amid  this 
universal  aspiration  and  tendency,  one 
may  at  last  arrive  ?  Every  plant  has 
its  typical  form.  Among  ten  thousand 
plants  not  one  perhaps  reaches  it ;  but 
may  not  one  somewhere  arrive  ?  The 
typical  form  of  an  elm-tree  is  of  a  per- 
fectly symmetrical  series  of  curves,  in 
which  every  limb  curves  upward,  and 
then  bends  over,  and  then  falls  in  a  trail; 
ing  sweep  of  innumerable  lace-like 
threads  of  greenery.  Well,  out  of 
a  thousand  elms  not  one  attains  this 
perfect  symmetry.  Some  few  almost 
reach  it ;  but  do  you  say  because  you 
have  never  found  a  perfect  elm,  that 
it  is  unnatural  for  an  elm  to  be  sym- 
metrical ?  No,  you  say  just  otherwise. 
The  true  nature  of  the  elm  is  to  be 
found  in  this  tendency  toward  perfec- 
tion ;  and  if,  at  last,  an  elm  should  be 
discovered  with  every  limb,  branch, 
twig,  and  leaf  in  perfect  proportion, 
you  would  not  call  it  unnatural,  but  the 
final  attainment  and  fulfillment  of  its 
nature.  So,  if  somewhere  in  the  long 
reaches  of  human  history,  amid  all  its 
sin  and  shame,  its  hard  routine,  its 
distortion,  its  bitterness,  its  falsehood, 
one  man  shall  appear  without  stain ; 
always  tender,  always  strong,  giving 
his  life  for  his  race ;  full  of  faith  in 
God ;  full  of  hope  for  man  ;  without  dis- 


guise ;  without  pretense;  one  on  whose 
pure  life  the  attempt  to  find  a  spot 
results  in  a  hypercriticism  so  small  as 
to  be  simply  ridiculous ;  then  shall  we 
say  that  such  a  man  is  unnatural  and 
superhuman,  and  not  rather  that  he 
is  more  human  than  any  one  else,  —  the 
man  God  meant  all  men  to  be ;  the 
one  who  reveals  to  us  what  our  nature 
really  is  ;  what  it  is  really  capable  of; 
what  it  is  one  day  to  become. 

"  But,"  says  the  Naturalist,  "  are  not 
all  men  fallible,  and  if  Jesus  is  only  a 
man,  could  he  be  infallible ;  must  he 
not  have  fallen  into  error  ?  "  "  To  err 
is  human ; "  therefore,  if  Jesus  was 
human  must  he  not  have  erred? 

That  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  was 
limited ;  that  he  did  not  know  all  sci- 
ences and  arts  which  are  now  known, 
no  one  would  think  of  denying.  He 
was  not  sent  to  teach  astronomy  or 
geology,  and  so  he  did  not  know  them. 
He  even  says,  that  concerning  the  time 
of  his  own  triumphant  coming,  he  is 
ignorant  :  "  Of  that  day  and  hour, 
knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  Son, 
but  the  Father  only."  But  that  he 
made  mistakes  in  those  things  which 
he  professed  to  know,  is  another 
matter,  and  this  I  do  not  believe. 
In  all  his  teaching  concerning  God, 
Man,  Duty,  Immortality,  no  mistake 
has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  pointed  out, 
for  here  he  spoke  from  knowledge,  not 
theory.  These  were  the  things  he  saw 
by  the  intuition  of  his  soul,  so  he  knew 
them.  And  in  this  also  he  was  not 
superhuman,  for  this  is  true  of  all  men. 
All  men  are  certain  of  that  which  they 
really  know.  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  knowledge,  then  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
excludes  the  possibility  of  error.  A 
mathematician  is  perfectly  sure  of  the 
laws  of  mathematics,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  discovered  and  verified.  An 
astronomer  is  sure  of  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  ascertained  and  verified.  All 
modern  science  rests  on  this  word  veri- 
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faation.  Whatever  has  been  verified 
has  been  made  certain,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  error.  Now  the  great  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  concerning  God  and  man, 
have  been  verified  by  the  experience 
of  sixty  generations  of  Christian  men 
and  women.  They  have  guided  them 
to  God ;  they  have  rescued  them  from 
sin ;  they  have  created  faith,  hope,  and 
love  in  human  hearts ;  they  have  con- 
quered the  fear  of  death  ;  they  have 
consoled  the  sufferers  under  the  burdens 
of  life.  These  are  the  spiritual  verifi- 
cations, which  prove  the  insight  of 
Jesus  to  be  knowledge. 

But  the  theory  of  the  Supernatural- 
ists  goes  further,  and  declares  that 
Jesus  was  divinely  sent  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  race ;  that  he  had  a  divine 
mission.  Does  not  this  make  him 
unnatural,  and  separate  him  from  hu- 
man nature  ?  Only  if  we  disbelieve 
in  Providence.  If  we  have  faith  in  a 
living  God,  a  Father  and  Friend  of 
man,  who  does  not  only  interpose  once 
in  a  while,  but  is  present  always  in 
human  affairs,  then  every  man  is  sent 
to  do  a  work  ;  every  man  has  a  mis- 
sion ;  a  mission  determined  by  his 
capacities  and  opportunities  ;  a  mission 
which  no  one  can  fulfill  but  himself, 
since  every  man  has  his  proper  gift 
from  the  Lord.  The  mission  of  Jesus 
differed  from  that  of  other  men  in 
these  two  points :  that  it  was  the 
greatest  work  ever  given  to  man  to 
do,  and  that  he  saw  more  clearly  what 
it  was  than  other  men  see  theirs. 

But  was  the  work  of  Wesley,  for 
example,  an  accident?  Was  the  work 
of  Channing  undesigned  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  ?  Did  not  Martin  Luther 
have  a  mission?  Are  not  such  men 
sent  ?  Every  prophet  who  has  been 
since  the  world  begun,  has  felt  a  call  to 
speak,  and  has  gone  to  do  his  work  often 
in  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
often  unwillingly  and  reluctantly.  They 
hear  the  call  of  God  in  the  depths  of 
their  souls,  and  cannot  escape.  So 


Jesus  heard  his  call,  —  only,  because 
his  nature  was  so  deep,  his  spirit  so 
lofty,  his  mind  so  clear,  his  heart  so 
pure,  —  he  heard  his  great  call  more 
distinctly,  and  knew  that  God  had 
chosen  him  among  all  men  to  be  his 
true  Christ.  But  neither  in  this  was 
there  anything  unnatural  or  superhu- 
man. 

And  when  men  talk  of  Christ's  work 
being  superseded,  we  must  ask  what  it 
is  that  can  be  superseded  in  his  work  ? 
Can  truth  ever  be  superseded  or  out- 
grown ?  Can  the  time  come  in  which 
it  will  not  be  true  that  "  the  pure 
in  heart  see  God ; "  that  "  he  who 
humbles  himself  shall  be  exalted "  ? 
Will  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
and  the  Good  Samaritan  ever  be  out- 
grown ?  Will  the  Lord's  Prayer  be 
antiquated?  Will  the  life  of  Jesus 
cease  to  be  the  illustration  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  ?  What,  then,  is 
to  be  superseded  ?  Is  Christianity  to 
become  larger,  deeper,  purer,  higher  ? 
Be  it  so.  That  is  the  very  event 
which  Jesus  predicted, —  that  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  should  come  and  lead  men  into 
all  truth.  But  whatever  higher  form 
religion  assumes,  it  will  not  abolish 
Christianity,  but  only  fulfill  it,  glorify 
it,  and  make  it  more  like  the  ideal  in 
the  mind  of  the  Master. 

But  what  shall  we  say  concerning 
the  miracles  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
gospels  ?  Are  not  these  unnatural  and 
superhuman  facts  false  to  experience, 
and  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
so  essentially  incredible  ?  If  I  believed 
these  wonderful  works  of  Jesus  to  be 
unnatural ;  if  I  considered  them  as  vio- 
lations of  law,  then  I  should  also  say 
that  they  were  essentially  incredible. 
But  believing  them  as  I  do,  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  law,  I  consider 
them  no  more  unnatural,  no  more  op- 
posed to  the  laws  of  nature,  than  the 
electric  telegraph  or  the  photograph 
would  have  seemed  a  hundred  years 
ago.  There  are  mysteries  in  nature, 
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hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  which  are  to  be  revealed  here- 
after, which  would  be  to  us  as  in- 
credible as  the  miracles  of  Jesus  seem 
now. 

I  believe  that  Jesus  cured  sickness 
with  a  word  and  a  touch.  I  believe 
that  he  raised  the  dead.  I  believe  that 
he  rebuked  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
fed  five  thousand  men  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes.  I  believe  in  the  majority 
of  the  wonderful  effects  upon  outward 
nature  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  gospels, 
first,  because  of  the  historical  credibil- 
ity of  these  narratives  ;  secondly,  be- 
cause they  are  simply  called  "  wonder- 
ful works,"  the  evangelists  abstaining 
wholly  from  any  theory  concerning 
their  supernatural  or  other  origin ; 
thirdly,  because,  as  Mr.  Furness  has 
so  well  shown,  they  are  the  spontane- 
ous outcome  of  the  nature  of  Jesus, 
and  utterly  refused  by  him  when  asked 
for  as  "  signs  "  or  proofs  of  truth  ;  and 
fourthly,  because  we  find  analogous 
facts  in  human  annals  showing  that 
such  a  power  is  latent  in  the  psycho- 
logical nature  of  man.  Many  have 
possessed  the  power  of  healing  diseases 
by  the  exercise  of  will ;  some  have 
had  an  instinctive  prevision  of  coming 
events.  Is  it  not  to  be  expected,  then, 
that  when  the  perfect  MAN  arrives,  he 
shall  also  possess  in  the  most  eminent 
degree  this  power  by  which  the  soul 
demonstrates  its  inherent  supremacy 
above  the  lower  forces  which  govern 
in  the  material  sphere  ?  These  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  were  therefore  not  viola- 
tions of  law,  but  anticipations  of  great 
discoveries  to  come  hereafter.  These 
wonders  may  appear  natural  in  some 
future  period.  A  thousand  years  hence, 
or  ten  thousand  years  hence,  they  may 
seem  to  be  as  natural  as  the  electric 
telegraph  seems  to-day.  Jesus  did 
these  things  not  because  he  was  super- 
human, but  because  he  was  wholly  and 
absolutely  human,  —  the  ripe  fruit  of 
humanity,  the  fullness  of  manhood; 
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and  so  having  his  soul  en  rapport  with 
the  laws  of  nature. 

Now  this  view  of  Christ  is  the  very 
view  taken  in  the  New  Testament.  All 
the  great  qualities,  powers,  and  func- 
tions of  Jesus  are  not  treated  as  monop- 
olies, nor  as  his  exclusive  possession, 
but  in  so  many  words  are  spoken  of  as 
gifts  which  he  came  to  impart  to  other 
men,  therefore  as  essentially  human. 
Indeed,  only  thus  can  he  be  considered 
as  a  mediator.  For  what  is  a  medi- 
ator ?  A  mediator  is  not  one  who  re- 
tains his  special  gifts,  but  who  is  a  me- 
dium through  whom  these  gifts  flow  to 
others.  That  was  the  work  of  Christ. 
All  that  he  had,  all  that  he  was,  he 
communicated  to  his  disciples  and 
through  them  to  the  world.  Did  he 
work  miracles?  He  says,  "  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do  because  I 
go  to  my  Father."  Was  he  one  with 
God  ?  He  says  of  his  disciples,  "  that 
they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one. 
I  in  them  and  thou  in  me."  Had  the 
son  of  man  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sin  ?  He  says  to  his  disciples, "  Whose- 
soever sins  ye  remit  they  shall  be  re- 
mitted unto  them."  Was  he  perfect  ? 
He  says,  "  Be  ye  perfect."  Was  he 
sinless  ?  The  Apostle  John  says,  "  He 
who  is  born  of  God  cannot  commit  sin." 
Was  Christ  sent  to  be  judge  of  the 
world  ?  Paul  says,  "  Know  ye  not 
that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world, 
and  men,  and  angels  ?  "  Did  Christ 
"  know  all  things  ?  "  The  Apostle  says, 
"  We  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  know  all  things."  Was  he 
filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God'? 
Is  it  said,  "  In  him  dwelt  all  the  full- 
ness of  the  Godhead,  bodily  ?  "  The 
Apostle  prays  for  the  Ephesians  :  "  That 
ye  may  have  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fullness  of  God."  Is  it 
said  that  "all  men  shall  honor  him, 
even  as  they  honor  the  Father  ?  "  He 
says  to  his  disciples,  "  He  that  de- 
spiseth  you,  despiseth  me,  and  he  that 
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despiseth  me,  despiseth  Him  that  sent 
me."  Was  Jesus  "  King  and  Priest  ?  " 
It  is  written  that  "  He  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  unto  God"  Did  he 
suffer  and  die  for  mankind,  and  so 
make  atonement  for  them  ?  The  Apos- 
tle Paul  distinctly  says,  that  he  himsc4f 
was  "  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
in  the  afflictions  of  Christ."  Finally, 
if  Jesus  was  sent  to  be  a  Saviour,  in 
any  special  or  peculiar  sense,  his  dis- 
ciples are  sent  in  the  same  way ;  for 
he  says,  '<  As  my  Father  has  sent  me, 
even  so  send  I  you."  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  New  Testament  will 
therefore  show  that  Jesus  had  nothing, 
and  received  nothing,  which  he  did  not 
have  and  receive  as  a  mediator,  by 
communicating  all  to  his  disciples,  and 
through  them  to  the  human  race. 
We  have  referred  above  to  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  which  declare, 
ipsissimis  verbis,  that  he  meant  his 
disciples  to  receive  his  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  his  oneness  with  God, 
his  power  of  forgiving  sin,  his  perfect- 
ness  of  character,  his  office  of  judge, 
his  omniscience,  his  divine  fullness, 
his  honor  and  glory,  his  kingship  and 
priesthood ;  and  that  they  should  share 
with  him  in  his  atoning  work. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Jesus  that 
he  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  devil,  and 
tliat  of  demoniacal  influence,  and  so 
encouraged  superstition. 

As  regards  the  doctrine  of  a  devil, 
Jesus  speaks  of  the  devil  (Aia/?oAos) 
five  times,  and  of  SATAN  (Sarai/cU)  six 
times.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
calls  Peter  Satan,  "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan,"  because  he  had,  in  kindness 
and  with  a  good  purpose,  tempted  him 
to  avoid  going  to  Jerusalem  to  die. 
This  shows  that  he  used  the  word  to 
personify  all  temptation.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  uses  the  word  devil  (Aia/2o- 
Xos)  in  the  same  way  :  u  Have  I  not 
chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is 
a  devil."  He  says  to  the  Jews,  "  Ye 
are  of  your  father,  the  devil,"  where, 


again,  he  certainly  is  not  using  "  devil  " 
in  any  personal  sense,  but  as  meaning 
the  power  of  evil.  It  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  argued  that  Jesus  has  ' 
taught  the  existence  of  Satan  or  the 
devil  in  the  sense  since  held,  as  an 
evil  being,  the  incarnate  power  of  evil 
and  sin,  wholly  given  over  to  darkness. 
He  uses  "  devil "  as  the  principle  of 
temptation. 

As  regards  demoniacal  possession,  I 
think  that  Jesus  believed  in  it,  and  that 
he  spoke  to  the  evil  spirits  as  though 
they  would  hear  him.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
thought  that  he  shared  a  popular  error 
in  this,  which  this  century  has  outgrown. 
But  within  a  few  years  I  have  been  led 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  demoniacal 
possession.  I  have  myself  known  per- 
sonally, or  by  credible  testimony,  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  instances  of  persons, 
who,  after  having  allowed  themselves  to 
become  spiritual  mediums,  seem  at  last 
to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  low 
and  unclean  order  of  spirits.  And  the 
best  way  of  rescuing  them,  when  they 
were  too  far  gone  to  help  themselves, 
was  to  have  some  other  person  possess- 
ing greater  spiritual  force  do  what 
Jesus  did,  namely,  order  the  spirit  to  go 
away.  I  believe  that  in  certain  places 
and  periods,  the  nervous  condition  of 
men  is  such,  that  the  lower  order  of 
ghosts  may  get  a  control  over  them,  and 
that  when  Jesus  came,  it  was  just  such 
a  time  and  place  as  this. 

We  began  by  the  statement  that  both 
Naturalists  and  Supernaturalists  agree 
that  if  Christ  did  what  he  is  reported 
to  have  done,  and  was  what  the  gospel 
describes  him  to  have  been,  he  was  not 
a  man,  but  something  superhuman. 
The  Naturalists  deny  that  he  could  be 
superhuman,  and  so  deny  that  he  did 
the  works.  The  Supernaturalists,  be- 
lieving and  asserting  that  he  did  the 
works,  think  it  necessary  to  assert 
also  that  he  was  superhuman. 

We  have  seen  that  we  can  differ 
from  both,  and  agree  with  both.  We 
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can  agree  with  the  Supernaturalists,  that 
Christ  was  what  the  gospels  claim ;  and 
agree  with  the  Naturalists,  tliat  he  was  a 
pure  man,  and  not  superhuman.  We  may 
differ  from  both  by  taking  the  position 
that  in  human  nature  there  is  place  and 
room  for  all  the  great  qualities,  powers, 
and  gifts,  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  gos- 
pels. 

And  now,  in  what  sense  shall  we  call 
Jesus  our  Lord  and  Master  ?  Not  in 
any  sense  which  violates  the  perfect 
freedom  of  our  thought,  and  perfect 
conscientiousness  of  our  actions.  But 
he  is  our  Lord  and  Master,  because 
"  every  one  that  is  of  the  Truth  heareth 
his  voice  ;"  because  he  is  the  Good  Shep- 
herd who  goes -before  the  flock,  and  they 
follow  him  ;  because  he  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Light ;  and  because 
through  him  we  come  to  the  Father,  and 
find  God  a  Father  and  a  Friend.  No 
man's  conscience  or  freedom  is  violated 
by  taking  a  master,  and  receiving  with 
trust  his.  advice  and  instruction.  In  fact, 
no  progress  is  possible  for  men  without 
such  guides.  Confidence  in  our  teach- 
er's superior  wisdom  smooths  the  way, 
leads  us  on,  awakens  the  mind,  and 
develops  the  soul.  All  earnest  souls 
seek  and  find  their  masters.  One  man 
takes  Parker,  Emerson,  and  Carlyle, 
and  sits  at  their  feet;  another  takes 
Herbert  Spenser,  Buckle,  or  Comte. 
One  set  of  artists  never  tire  of  studying 
the  secret  of  Titian's  color,  or  Michael 
Angelo's  forms.  While  one  class  of 
students  feed  on  Carlyle,  he  himself 
lives  upon  Goethe.  As  long  as  Carlyle 
abode  in  Goethe,  he  produced  much 
fruit ;  but  when  he  left  that  master,  he 
was  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  withered. 
He  then  "  shot  Niagara."  What  would 
musicians  do  if  they  had  not  their  musi- 
cal masters, — Mendelssohn,  Beethoven, 
Mozart  ?  One  person  devotes  his .  life 
to  discover  "  the  secret  of  Hegel ; " 
another  to  "  the  secret  of  Swedenborg." 
And  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  the 
only  men  who  will  discover  and  profit 


by  the  genius  of  these  masters,  are  those 
who  study  them  with  faith.  Only  faith 
leads  to  sight.  Those  who  look  for 
faults,  find  faults,  and  become  fault- 
finders by  profession  ;  but  those  who 
look  for  truth  and  good,  find  that. 
And  if,  among  all  these  masters,  there 
has  been  sent  one  to  be  a  master  on  the 
highest  theme  of  all,  a  teacher  in  the 
realm  of  our  highest  life,  it  seems  to 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  toward 
him  the  attitude  of  a  critic  rather  than 
that  of  a  disciple. 

The  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able facts  which  are  to  be  explained, 
are  these :  — 

1.  There  is  such  a  phenomenon  as 
Christian  Faith,  which  must  have  come 
from  some  source. 

2.  There  are  such  books  as   those 
of  the  New    Testament,   which    must 
have  had  writers. 

3.  There  is   such   an  institution  as 
the  Christian  Church,  which  must  have 
had  an  origin. 

Since  all  events  must  have  a  cause, 
these  three  events  must  have  had  a 
cause ;  and  among  all  possible  causes, 
none  has  any  probability,  or  any  evi- 
dence in  its  support,  but  the  personal 
character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  endeavored  in  this  paper, 
merely  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
unnatural,  and  therefore  incredible,  in 
the  history  of  Christ  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  believe  it,  on  account  of 
anything  there  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
human  nature.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  show  why  we  should  believe  in  Jesus 
as  this  perfect  man,  this  sinless  man, 
this  man  sent  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
human  race  to  God.  That  requires 
other  proof.  Only  we  would  say, 
it  is  wiser  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  nature  than  to  dis- 
believe in  them.  It  is  wiser  to  believe 
than  to  doubt  the  great  concurrent 
facts  of  human  testimony.  It  is  wise 
to  believe  that  God's  Providence  cares 
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for  the  world,  and  sends  to  it  its  great  and  so  accredits  itself  as  in  accordance 

teachers  and  masters.     Faith  is  always  with  the    laws    of  nature.     To  have 

proving  itself  wiser  than  doubt ;  it  is  faith   in  something  great  in  the   past 

the  power  which   makes  and  remakes  and  the  future,  is  that  which   always 

the  world ;  it  is  the  source  of  progress,  carries  forward  the  world. 


HYMN. 

BY   MRS.    HARRIET    B.    STOWE. 

[THE  following  hymn  was  written  for  the  installation  of  a  friend  of  the  author.  It  was  not  used  for 
that  purpose,  however,  and  has  never  till  now  been  published  in  full.  In  one  of  the  hymn-books 
are  a  few  verses  from  it.] 

"How  beautiful,"  saith  he  of  old, 

"  The  steps  of  him  that  bringeth  peace, 
And  publisheth  the  sacred  word, 

That  bids  earth's  weary  conflicts  cease ! " 

The  herald  of  a  golden  age, 

Brighter  than  fabling  poets  told ; 
The  mysteries  of  coming  good, 

Before  his  vision  are   unrolled. 

'Tis  his  to  feel  that  mystic  breath, 

That  solemn  impulse  of  the  time, 
By  which  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord 

Rolls  on  his  purposes  sublime. 

'Tis  his  each  true  and  rightful  cause 

With  dauntless  purpose  to  embrace; 
And,  when  the  brave  and  noble  strive, 

Be  ever  foremost  in  the  race. 

'Tis  his  in  high,  heroic  zeal, 

To  string  and  train  the  youthful  mind ; 

And  bid  it  see,  in   Christ  our  Lord, 
The  good  and  beautiful  combined ;  — 

To  rend  each  veil,  to  spurn  each  lie, 
By  which  God's  loveliness  is  marred ; 

To  break  each  bond,  and  bolt,  and  bar, 
By  which  his  holy  truth  is  barred  ;  — 

Yet  with  a  tender,  patient  care, 

To  lead  the  erring  and  the  weak ; 
And,  in  the  language  of  the  skies, 

To  bid  the  stammering  tongue  to  speak. 
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As  Jesus,   Lord  and  Brother,  walked 
The  ways  by   sinning  mortals  trod,  — 

The  link  between  mankind  and   heaven  ; 
The  Son  of  Mary  and  of  God, — 

So  in  his  spirit    stand  thou  fast ; 

Walking  with   God,  yet  walk  with  men; 
The  Brother,  Teacher,   Friend,  and   Guide, 

By  whom  they  come  to   God  again  ;  — 

That,  when   with  them  thou  stand'st  at  last 
Before  the  seat  of  Mary's  Son, 

Thou  may'st  with  joy  repeat  his  word, 
"Of  those  thou  gavest,  lost  I  none." 


THE    WEST: 

AS  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS. 


BY    MRS.    JULIA    WARD    HOWE. 


NO.  I.  —  AS  IT  WAS. 

WHEN  Mr.  Dickens  painted  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  West, 
twenty -seven  years  ago,  those  of  us 
least  satisfied  with  his  portraiture  were 
constrained  to  hold  their  peace.  Here 
was  an  expert  alike  in  impression  and 
expression.  The  quick-sighted,  clever 
man  had  seen  what  he  described,  and 
it  had  made  this  genuine  impression 
upon  him.  "  To  be  introduced  to  a 
Pogram  by  a  Hominy,"  is  indeed  a 
sight,  to  see  which  one  need  not  leave 
one's  native  Boston  or  New  York. 
In  our  grief  over  the  caricature,  we 
forgot  that  "  to  be  introduced  to  a 
Smith  by  a  Robinson  "  could  have  been 
presented  by  the  caricature  in  a  light 
quite  as  comic. 

In  the  day  of  Mr.  Dickens's  first 
visit,  the  classic  Trollope,  whose  state- 
ments had  been  received  in  our  East 
with  energetic  repudiation,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  sprite  long  laid  to  rest.  The 
orderly  and  weH-combed  school-girls 


of  fifteen  years  before,  had  heard  that 
such  a  slanderer,  herself  as  warm  and 
careless  as  those  she  described,  had 
been  among  us,  and  had  happily  be- 
taken herself  elsewhere.  For  us  the 
matter  had  ended  here.  But  Mr. 
Dickens  aroused  the  well-laid  ghost, 
and  per  force  compelled  us  of  the  sea- 
board to  stand  and  reflect  upon  the 
follies  and  vulgarities  laid  at  our  door 
by  the  father  of  Pickwick.  We  read, 
not  without  smarting,  the  statements 
in  "  American  Notes,"  and  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  These  seemed  to  have 
in  them  just  so  much  truth  as  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  libel.  We  dis- 
missed the  works  and  their  author  with 
profound  disapprobation,  and  retained 
for  the  time  a  severe  distrust  of  any 
one  who,  after  him,  might  apply  to 
the  early  stages  of  democratic  society, 
and  the  wide  exigencies  of  pioneer  liftfex 
the  snug,  small  measure  of  a  London 
coterie. 

I  wish  to  write  about  the  West,  and 
not  about  Mr.  Dickens.     Yet  I  cannot 
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let  him  pass,  once  for  all,  without 
attempting  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
offence  that  he  certainly  gave,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  to  the  country  which 
had  stripped  its  gardens  to  weave  him 
laurels,  and  which  had  taxed  the  inge- 
nuity of  its  finest  and  cleverest  men  to 
do  him  homage.  It  did  not  matter 
that  the  laurels  had  been  more  than 
one  man  could  carry,  the  homage 
greater  than  one  man  could  deserve. 
We  had  given  him  of  our  best,  and 
largely.  He  had  shown  to  the  world 
our  poorest  and  meanest.  We  had 
laid  down  our  velvet  cloaks  for  him  to 
walk  over,  and  he  had  saluted  us  with 
a  handful  of  the  mud  which  he  found 
underneath.  The  rare  men  who  graced 
our  society  in  that  day  seemed  to  have 
made  but  little  impression  upon  him, — 
Allston,  Irving,  Halleck,  Willis,  the 
elder  Quincy.  I  mention  those  only 
who  have  passed  away,  and  but  a  few 
of  those.  The  goodly  dinners,  the 
brilliant  balls,  the  reunions  of  wits  and 
literati,  —  no  one  feels  the  quality  of 
these  things,  in  Mr.  Dickens's  utterances 
concerning  American  society.  The 
conversation  of  fifth-rate  boarding- 
houses,  the  manners  of  Western  taverns, 
in  a  word,  low  life  at  a  low  estimate, 
formed  the  staple  of  what  he  gave  to 
the  world  as  a  picture  of  America. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Dickens,  however 
unjust  to  his  subject,  was  true  to  him- 
self. A  man  living  by  letters,  but  not 
nurtured  upon  them,  he  had  not  the 
fine  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  class 
into  which  his  genius  had  lifted  him. 
With  a  strong  appreciation  of  the 
features  of  that  middle  range  of  society 
which  had  reared  and  educated  him, 
but  with  the  inevitable  appetite  for 
social  promotion  not  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Dickens  was  at  a  loss  in  our 
jiwciety.  He  had  no  key  to  its  prob- 
lems, no  grammar  for  its  phrases ;  and, 
although  we  Americans  have  continued 
to  read  his  works  with  pleasure,  and 
have  allowed  him,  after  an  interval  of 


twenty-five  years,  to  levy  upon  us  a 
money  tax  which  no  literary  man 
before  him  ever  thought  of,  we  made 
up  our  minds  long  ago.  that  what  he 
said  of  us  was  of  small  concern  to  any 
but  himself. 

Yet  after  saying  all  this  I  confess 
that  I  myself,  going  westward  some 
twelve  years  since,  was  astonished  at 
the  unravelling  of  the  web  whose 
finished  edge  makes  so  handsome  a 
show  along  our  sea-board  States.  In 
western  steamboats,  rail-cars,  and 
hotels,  I  came  upon  Trollopisms 
enough  to  awaken  a  certain  compunc- 
tion of  conscience  toward  the  aged 
authoress  who  had  first  indicated  them. 
The  vapidity  of  the  women,  the  rough- 
ness of  the  men,  struck  me  with  sur- 
prise. Here  was  the  intolerable  spit- 
ting, the  hideous  cramming  of  victuals, 
the  curious  angles  of  chairs  and  feet, 
the  overbearing  and  tasteless  conversa- 
tion, which  would  be  sure  to  make  a 
foreigner  laugh,  and  an  American  of 
the  right  sort  blush.  The  stream  of 
travel  showed  these  floating  elements. 
The  labor  and  culture  of  western 
communities,  the  hospitable  homes,  the 
rich  agriculture,  the  efforts  for  civiliza- 
tion and  education,  these  were  not  to 
be  appreciated  from  the  windows  of 
the  car  or  in  the  cabin  of  the  steam- 
boat. On  my  return  from  that  journey 
I  said  to  Theodore  Parker :  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  intoxication  must  be  an 
ideal  state  in  a  region  where  life  is  so 
void  of  social  interest." 

The  West  of  travel,  as  one  saw  it 
then,  was  largely  mingled  with  the 
South.  Much  of  what  then  shocked  the 
sense  emanated  from  plantation  man- 
ners, and  had  its  root  in  the  peculiar 
institution.  In  Louisville,  a  mob  had 
torn  from  the  prison  several  negroes 
confined  there  on  suspicion,  an'd  had 
hanged  them.  The  better  class  of 
citizens  were  unable  to  bring  about 
any  legal  action  against  the  rioters. 
A  friend  took  me  to  visit  a  slave-jail, 
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that  is  a  depot  for  such  of  those  unfor- 
tunates as  were  about  to  change  mas- 
ters. In  the  women's  department  I 
found  a  delicate  and  beautiful  quadroon, 
with  a  baby  some  three  weeks  old 
hidden  in  her  bosom.  She  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall,  as  if  to  hide  herself. 
"  Look  this  way,"  said  the  rough  mas- 
ter of  the  jail.  She  obeyed.  "  Show 
your  baby,"  was  the  next  injunction. 
Poor  little  one,  it  was  not  her's ;  the 
first  purchaser  could  have  bought  it  or 
its  mother  separately.  A  negress  of 
the  ordinary  type  showed  her  children, 
of  various  shades  of  color.  She  pointed 
out  two  of  her  boys  with  pride  :  "  Dey's 
white  as  any  one's  children,"  she 
said,  with  a  self  gratulation  which 
seemed  more  hideous  even  than  the 
fact.  Yet  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
thronged,  on  the  Sunday,  with  church- 
going  multitudes.  And  from  pulpits 
of  all  denominations  the  aid  of  God 
was  invoked  to  uphold  the  society 
which  carried  these  horrors  under  its 
decent  cloak.  Later  in  that  year, 
meeting  with  a  well-dressed  woman 
from  St.  Louis,  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
more,  I  spoke  of  the  dreadful  loss  of 
life  consequent  upon  the  burning  of 


the  Planters'  Hotel  in  that  city.  "  Oh,'; 
said  she,  with  deprecating  emphasis, 
"  that  hotel  was  patronized  only  by 
common  people."  Not  Western  this, 
even  in  those  days,  but  Southern. 

One  more  souvenir  of  the  travel 
of  those  days.  Stopping  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  hotel  at  Richmond,  I  heard 
from  the  inclosure  beneath  my  windows 
a  gush  of  overpowering  music.  Full, 
wild,  and  passionate,  with  a  deep  and 
steady  harmony  it  rose,  lifting  its  bur- 
den of  human  hopes  and  sorrows  to 
the  ear  of  God.  It  was  the  only  ap- 
peal that  these  could  make  from  the 
oppression  that  robbed  men  of  them- 
selves. For  these  were  the  slave-wait- 
ers of  the  hotel,  who,  as  the  chambermaid 
told  me,  sang  thus  together  every  even- 
ing when  their  work  was  done.  This 
was  some  years  after  the  period  of  the 
journey  before  spoken  of.  And  that 
very  year  came  John  Brown. 

I  have  occupied  so  much  time  with 
these  preliminary  reminiscences  that  I 
must  ask  permission  to  defer  to  another, 
not  distant,  occasion,  my  intended  pres- 
entation of  the  West  as  I  have  just 
seen  it. 


EGYPT. 

[To  introduce  the  notices  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  we  shall  publish  in  early  numbers,  we  print 
some  observations  on  Egypt,  communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Bellows  from  notes  taken  on  the  Nile 
in  1868.J 


EGYPT  is  now  a  country  interesting 
and  important  even  to  those  not  con- 
cerned in  archaeological  or  chronological 
studies.  It  is  now  so  easy  to  reach 
Alexandria  from  Brindisi  (only  a  day's 
ride  by  rail  from  Rome)  — •  in  the  ex- 
cellent line  of  Italian  steamers,  —  that 
Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  may  be  con- 
sidered as  within  less  than  a  week's 
journey  from  the  Eternal  City.  When 
it  is  considered  that  Cairo  is  perhaps 
the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world, 


and  that  a  greater  variety  of  costumes, 
races,  customs,  is  to  be  seen  there  than 
anywhere  else,  it  is  strange  that  so  few 
travellers  are  willing  to  encounter  the 
little  voyage  of  three  days  and  a  half, 
which  separates  Alexandria  from  Brin- 
disi. For  the  sake  of  interesting  our 
readers  in  modern  Egypt,  we  furnish^ 
them  the  little  sketch  below,  writtenr 
while  floating  on  the  Nile,  eighteen 
months  ago. 

Egypt  lies  in  the  narrow  and  sinu- 
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ous  valley  of  the  Nile,  between  Assouan 
(the  first  cataract),  in  latitude  24°  5', 
and  the  mouths,  or  Delta  of  the  river, 
in  latitude  31°.  Following  the  bends 
of  the  river  the  distance  is  about  750 
miles ;  in  a  straight  line  not  above  420. 
There  is  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
miles  between  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  twice 
as  much  arable  land  in  the  Delta  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Alexandria  —  the 
greatest  width  there  being  about  120 
miles  —  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Nile 
Valley.  Only  about  half  of  the  whole 
cultivable  space  is  now  reached  by  the 
annual  inundation.  In  the  best  days 
of  Egypt,  nearly  the  whole  was  brought 
under  the  yearly  flood,  by  the  admira- 
ble system  of  canals  and  dykes  which 
then  existed,  and  specially  by.  the  aid 
of  the  lake  Moeris  —  a  half-natural  and 
half-artificial  reservoir  of  vast  extent, 
occupying  the  valley  of  the  Fayoom 
province,  —  which  received  the  over- 
plus of  the  inundation  and  preserved  it 
for  times  of  scarcity,  and  which  was  so 
connected  by  gates  and  canals  with 
Lower  Egypt,  that  it  could  relieve  the 
peril  of  droughts,  when  the  Nile  failed 
to  reach  the  true  level,  or  avert  the 
danger  of  floods  by  draining  off  the  su- 
perfluity. 

The  Nile  is  the  life  of  Egypt,  nay, 
it  is  Egypt  itself.  Change  the  course 
of  that  river,  or  dry  up  its  sources,  and 
Egypt  would  at  once  be  lost  in  *he 
Arabian  and  Lybian  deserts  between 
which  it  is  hemmed  in.  The  annual 
inundation  begins  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  reaches  its  height  about  the 
middle  of  September.  During  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  Egypt 
is  under  water.  Everything  rests. 
Communication  is  carried  on  wholly  by 
boats,  or  the  dykes  that  rise  above  the 
highest  waters.  The  people  live  with 
*%feir  eyes  watching  the  subsiding  of 
the  flood  and  its  retreat  into  the  canals, 
which  will  leave  the  renewed  soil  to 
their  cultivation.  The  river  makes  an- 


nually a  deposit  of  mud  upon  the  land, 
which  is  a  rich  dressing.  The  people 
wait  till  it  is  a  little  hardened  before 
sowing  their  crop,  but  the  seed  sinks 
into  the  mud  and  buries  itself  by  its 
own  gravitation.  The  year  may  be 
said  to  begin  in  Egypt  just  where 
ours  ends,  the  close  of  September. 
The  regions  which  are  cultivable  but 
which  are  not  reached  by  the  inun- 
dation, are  irrigated  by  an  immense 
system  of  canals,  from  which  the  water 
is  drawn  by  wheels  armed  with  an 
endless  chain  of  buckets  and  turned  by 
cows  or  asses,  or  else  by  a  still  simpler 
method,  in  which  a  vessel  of  skin, 
poised  on  a  well-sweep,  and  worked 
after  the  fashion  of  a  New  England 
well,  by  one  man,  painfully  raises  by  a 
day's  toil,  water  enough  to  keep  alive 
an  acre  of  vegetation.  Egypt  produces 
u  constant  succession  of  crops,  the  first 
being  much  the  largest.  There  is  no 
frost  in  the  whole  country.  The  prin- 
cipal crop  is  cotton,  wheat,  dourah,  —  a 
sort  of  millet,  the  chief  food  of  the  peo- 
ple, —  beans,  onions,  hemp. 

The  chief  harvest  is  in  March.  Very 
abundant  dews  fall  in  the  country,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  irrigation  to  aid  the 
first  crop.  The  second  and  third  crops 
require  artificial  irrigation,  and  come 
in  at  all  seasons,  excepting  the  three 
months  of  tha  inundation.  Indigo,  hen- 
na, sugar-cane,  rice,  and  maize  are 
largely  grown,  and  sugar-cane  supplies 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  food 
of  the  lower  classes. 

The  palm  is  indigenous,  and  is  the 
food  and  luxury  of  the  people.  Its 
dates  are  excellent,  both  in  their  fresh 
ripeness  and  when  dried.  Its  wood  is 
largely  employed  in  every  kind  of  build- 
ing ;  its  leaves  thatch  the  houses  ;  its 
roots  are  woven  into  mate  and  ropes. 
It  comes  to  bearing  in  four  years. 
Every  date-tree  in  Egypt  is  numbered 
and  taxed.  Besides  the  palm,  the  syc- 
amore, the  acacia,  the  doum  (or  vege- 
table ivory)  flourish,  but  all  other  trees 
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are  scarce  or  unknown.  The  fig, 
orange,  and  olive  are  found,  but  not  in 
the  abundance  the  climate  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  so  dependent  on  a  good  gov- 
ernment ;  for  attention  to  the  canals 
and  dykes  at  once  raises  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  people,  and  neglect  of 
them  prostrates  every  interest. 

The  vine,  formerly  widely  cultivated 
in  Egypt,  is  now  most  rarely  reared. 
The  people  make  a  slightly  intoxicating 
drink  from  the  crumbs  of  the  dourah 
bread,  subjected  to  fermentation,  and 
drunk  immediately.  Mohammedanism 
forbids  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  and 
there  is  no  open  use  of  spirits  or  wine 
among  the  people.  I  have  not  seen 
one  case  of  drunkenness  amid  all  the 
poverty  and  degradation  in  Egypt. 
Everybody  however  —  men,  women, 
children  —  uses  tobacco,  which  is  cheap, 
and  not  bad  in  quality.  It  is  smoked 
commonly  in  a  very  long  pipe,  with  a 
wooden  stem.  The  lotos  and  papyrus 
are  wholly  unknown  to  the  people. 
Neither  the  captain,  doctor,  nor  drago- 
man on  our  boat,  had  ever  heard  of 
either  ;  yet  the  lotos  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  furnished  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  it  is  the  chief  vegeta- 
ble symbol,  seen  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  temples  and  tombs.  The  level  of 
Egypt  gradually  rises  with^he  succes- 
sive deposits  of  the  Nile,  but  as  the  bed 
of  the  river  rises  just  as  fast,  no  impor- 
tant change  occurs  in  the  agricultural 
relations  of  the  two.  But  many  ancient 
monuments  are  sunk  several  feet  in  the 
soil,  which  is  specially  observable  in 
the  Colossi  at  Thebes,  which  stand  in 
the  open  plain  and  are  annually  washed 
by  the  inundation. 

It  rains  very  rarely  in  Egypt.  In 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  Nile 
is  rising,  the  wind  blows  regularly 
from  the  north  and  northwest ;  from 
January  to  March  from  the  southeast. 
During  April  and  May,  there  is  a 
violent  wind  from  the  south,  blowing 


usually  three  days  at  a  time,  which  is 
very  much  dreaded  by  the  people,  al- 
though it  does  not  raise  the  tempera- 
ture. As  it  prevails  usually  within  a 
period  of  about  fifty  days,  the  Arabs 
call  it  khamsin,  or  the  fifty-day  wind. 
They  dread  still  more  the  simoom 
(poison),  a  wind  which  rarely  blows 
more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time ; 
it  blows  generally  from  .the  southeast 
to  south-southeast,  and  brings  with  it 
clouds  of  sand  and  dust.  The  heats 
of  summer  are  tempered  by  northern 
breezes,  and  by  the  extreme  dry  ness 
of  the  air.  This  dryness  is  however 
attended  by  a  terrible  amount  of  dust, 
by  vast  swarms  of  flies  by  day,  and 
mosquitoes  of  two  kinds  (those  that 
sing,  and  those  that  do  not),  not  to 
speak  of  fleas  and  other  vermin.  In 
the  months  of  January  and  February 
we  found  no  troublesome  insects  on  the 
Nile,  and  looked  in  vain  for  rats,  mice, 
cockroaches,  mosquitoes,  which  we  were 
taught  to  expect  in  force.  The  weather 
was  more  like  our  June  weather,  —  cool 
enough  for  an  overcoat  in  the  evening, 
warm  enough  to  sit  all  day  and  all  the 
evening  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat 
and  to  take  tea  in  the  open  air. 

The  climate,  take  the  year  through, 
is  very  favorable  to  the  natives,  who 
live  in  the  open  air  and  wear  few 
clothes,  or  none.  They  live  in  ex- 
treme simplicity,  eat  little,  and  are 
semi-barbarous,  tamed  as  to  temper  and 
inoffensiveness,  but  not  the  least  taught 
in  anything,  and  almost  without  aspi- 
ration. Ophthalmia  prevails,  but  it 
would  do  so  anywhere  in  a  dusty  coun- 
try where  people  neglected  washing 
their  faces  and  eyes,  as  they  do  to  an 
incredible  extent  here.  Simple  remit- 
tent, bilious,  and  gastric  fevers,  are 
common  everywhere ;  also  dysentery 
and  diarrhrea.  Typhoid  and  violent 
fevers  are  rare.  Small-pox,  though 
common,  is  mild,  and  is  specially  fre- 
quent among  the  negroes,  most  of 
whom  are  marked  with  it.  Nervous 
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and  pulmonary  disorders  are  rare ;  but 
the  negroes  of  Soudan  suffer  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  from  consumption,  as 
our  Southern  negroes  do  in  the  Middle 
and  Northern  States.  Pestilence,  con- 
trary to  the  common  idea,  is  becoming 
rare  in  Egypt.  Skin  disease  is  more 
common. 

The  principal  source  of  any  histor- 
ical knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  was 
—  until  the  discovery  of  the  key  to  the 
hieroglyphics  by  Champollion  —  the 
quotations  made  in  Josephus  from  the 
writings  of  the  Egyptian  High-priest 
Manetho,  prepared  by  the  orders  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  the  sacred 
archives,  and  containing  a  history  of 
the  Pharaonic  Dynasties.  This  im- 
perfect record  has  been  eked  out,  car- 
ried further  back,  filled  up  and  cor- 
rected in  a  thousand  details  by  Cham- 
pollion and  his  successors,  —  Birch 
and  Wilkinson  of  England,  Lepsius 
and  Brugsch  of  Germany,  Lenormant, 


Marietta,  and  de  Rouge'.  Lately  M. 
Brugsch  has  published  a  "  History  of 
Ancient  Egypt/'  which  comes  down  to 
the  Persian  Conquest,  the  period  when 
the  country  lost  its  national  independ- 
ence, which  it  has  never  truly  recov- 
ered, if  not  by  the  recent  agreement  of 
the  Pacha  with  the  Sultan,  —  a  very 
doubtful  exception.  M.  Brugsch's  work 
is  wholly  based  on  the  monumenls. 
From  Menes  to  Cambyses,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  successive  dynasties  have 
been  drawn  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  of  temples  and  tombs,  carefully 
compared  with  the  lists  of  Manetho.  He 
affirms  that  the  testimony  of  the  mon- 
uments and  the  mummies  proves  that 
the  original  Egyptians  were  an  Asiatic 
race  and  not  Africans,  and  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  shepherd  races  from  whom 
the  Jews  drew  their  origin,  and  that 
civilization  mounted  up  the  Nile  in- 
stead of  descending  the  river  ;  in  short, 
that  it  did  not  originate  in  Ethiopia. 
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THE  "University  at  Cambridge  in 
New  England,"  the  oldest  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges,  with  a  reputation  not 
undeserved  for  steadiness  and  conser- 
vatism, has  been,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
testing  the  great  modern  experiments 
in  education  with  a  degree  of  courage 
and  foresight,  which  would  be  remark- 
able even  in  a  fledgeling  college.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  is  worthy 
of  the  cause.  The  origin  of  the  en- 
deavor, and  the  success  of  it,  are  due 
largely  to  the  determination  of  the  im- 
mediate officers  of  the  colleges,  —  the 
professors  and  tutors  who  make  up  the 
College  Faculty. 

We  venture  to  remark,  to  any  per- 
sons who  have  the  experiment  to  try, 
that  any  effort  to  change  the  system  of 


a  college  or  a  school  without  the  cor- 
dial sympathy  of  the  teachers  who  are 
to  carry  it  out,  will  be  up-hill  work  in- 
deed. 

In  this  case  a  large  and  intelligent 
Faculty  has,  with  conscientious  care, 
steadily  discussed  the  proposals  of  en- 
largement and  reform.  Each  depart- 
ment of  learning  has  of  course  and  of 
right  protested  to  the  death  against  the 
encroachments  of  others.  Old  men 
perhaps  have  known  young  men  to  be 
foolish,  and  young  men  have  perhaps 
thought  old  men  so ;  but  if  it  has  been 
so,  that  is  only  what  happens  in  all  life. 
All  the  time  a  steady  pressure  forward 
and  upward  has  been  maintained.  The 
central  and  governing  board  of  trus- 
tees—  known  in  the  vernacular  of 
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Massachusetts  as  "  The  Corporation," 
as  if,  in  comparison,  there  could  be  no 
other,  —  has  readily  carried  out  the 
views  of  the  professors,  acting  on  that 
wise  system  of  government  which  lets 
intelligent  men  do  what  they  choose, 
"  if  they  can  only  find  out  what  that  is." 

Cambridge  men  remember  in  con- 
nection with  this  active  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Hedge's 
address  on  University  Education,  made 
before  the  Alumni  of  the  College ;  and 
that  change  of  the  fundamental  statutes 
of  its  government,  by  which  the  grad- 
uates themselves  choose  the  Overseers, 
who  have  a  veto  on  all  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  "The  Corporation." 
As  we  look  back  on  the  history  of 
these  improvement?,  the  moment  of 
the  delivery  of  Dr.  Hedge's  address 
seems  to  be  the  representative  moment 
when  the  great  body  of  the  graduates 
found  out  that  the  College  was  to  be  no 
longer  the  High  School  which  they  re- 
membered it,  but  a  University  worthy  of 
the  nation  and  the  time.  Dr.  Walker 
explained  that  same  afternoon,  to  the 
men  who  had  almost  cheered  Dr. 
Hedge  in  the  morning,  how  far  the 
governing  boards  had  advanced  in  the 
directions  which  he  had  so  boldly  inti- 
mated. Looking  from  the  outride,  as 
we  do,  we  think  that  we  see  that  the 
enthusiasm,  displayed  by  the  graduates 
and  by  the  public  on  that  occasion,  has 
been  a  steady  encouragement,  ever 
since,  to  all  those  persons  in  either  of 
the  thirteen  or  fourteen  Boards,  to 
which  the  welfare  of  the  University  is 
intrusted,  who  have  wished  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  range  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  constitution. 

The  Board  of  Overseers,  as  chosen 
by  the  Alumni,  has  now  completely 
reorganized  its  system  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  College.  In  place  of  a 
large  number  of  ornamental  committees 
which  made  ornamental  examinations, 
or  did  not  make  them  as  they  chose, 
it  now  appoints  one  committee  of  ten 
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proper,  called  in  Cambridge  parlance 
since  Mr.  Quincy's  day,  the  Academic 
Department.  This  committee  is  made 
up  of  gentlemen,  supposed  to  be  in 
some  sense  "experts"  in  the  several 
sub-departments  of  Ancient  Languages, 
Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  and 
the  Physical  Sciences,  Natural  History, 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  in- 
cluding the  religious  instruction  of  the 
College,  and  History.  It  is  understood 
that  the  gentlemen  on  this  committee 
acquaint  themselves,  by  personal  in- 
spection, with  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion of  each  teacher  in  the  College. 
Their  annual  report,  of  which  we  are 
permitted  to  publish  those  parts  which 
are  of  general  interest,  shows  the  care 
with  which  they  attend  in  fact  to  this 
wide  range  of  duty. 

Meanwhile,  by  steady  progress  now 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  what  is 
known  as  the  elective  system  is  reg- 
ularly inaugurated  as  a  part  of  the 
method  of  the  instruction  of  the  Col- 
lege. Of  this  system,  the  new  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Eliot,  gives  the  following 
account  in  his  inaugural  address. 

"  These  principles  are  the  justification 
of  the  system  of  elective  studies  which 
has  been  gradually  developed  in  this 
College  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
At  present,  the  Freshman  year  is  the 
only  one  in  which  there  is  a  fixed 
course  prescribed  for  all.  In  the  other 
three  years,  more  than  half  the  time 
allotted  to  study  is  filled  with  subjects 
chosen  by  each  student  from  lists  which 
comprise  six  studies  in  the  Sophomore 
year,  nine  in  the  Junior  year,  and 
eleven  in  the  Senior  year.  The  range 
of  elective  studies  is  large,  though 
there  are  some  striking  deficiencies. 
The  liberty  of  choice  of  subject  is  wide, 
but  yet  has  very  rigid  limits.  There  is 
a  certain  framework  which  must  be 
filled  ;  and  about  half  the  material  of 
the  filling  is  prescribed.  The  choice 
offered  to  the  student  does  not  lie  be- 
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tween  liberal  studies  and  professional 
or  utilitarian  studies.  All  the  studies 
which  are  open  to  him  are  liberal  and 
disciplinary,  not  narrow  or  special. 
Under  this  system  the  College  does  not 
demand,  it  is  true,  one  invariable  set 
of  studies  of  every  candidate  for  the 
first  degree  in  Arts  ;  but  its  requisitions 
for  this  degree  are  nevertheless  high 
and  inflexible,  being  nothing  less  than 
four  years  devoted  to  liberal  culture." 

Of  this  system,  Dr.  Andrew  Pea- 
body,  who  has,  with  high  distinction, 
filled  the  place  of  a  President  in  a  long 
interregnum,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks in  his  closing  report :  — 

<k  The  elective  system  has  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  develop  both  its 
merits  and  its  defects.  It  has  probably 
disappointed  equally  its  opponents  and 
its  advocates.  It  has  not  drained  the 
classical  departments  of  such  pupils  as 
would  have  remained  in  them  with 
honor  and  profit ;  nor  has  it  lowered 
the  standard  of  scholarship.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  is  at  least  as  much  of 
good  work  done  under  the  present  as 
under  the  former  regime,  and  with 
more  alacrity.  It  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  the  working  of  any  department 
to  be  relieved  of  those  who  dislike  it 
or  are  unfitted  for  it.  It  is  impossible 
that  teachers  should  not  do  themselves 
the  more  ample  justice  when  they  have 
only  capable  and  willing  pupils;  and 
equally  impossible  that  students  should 
not  make  greater  proficiency  in  such 
branches  as  they  elect  for  themselves 
than  in  a  required  course.  So  far  as 
the  election  on  the  part  of  our  students 
is  free,  deliberate,  and  for  just  cause, 
these  benefits  have  manifestly  attended 
their  choice.  But  a  large  portion  of 
the  students  make  their  election,  not 
from  any  conscious  taste  or  preference, 
but  avowedly  from  considerations  of 
ease,  or  of  rank,  or  of  companionship. 
.  The  elective  system  is 
entitled  to  a  prolonged  and  thorough 
trial.  It  was  demanded  by  the  public 


voice  ;  it  is  sustained  by  the  suffrages 
of  many  of  our  wisest  and  most  expe- 
rienced educators.  But,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  fair  and  full  trial,  it  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  wish  to  exert  the 
prerogative  it  gives.  It  should  not  be 
discredited  by  the  hap-hazard,  miscalled 
choice,  which  on  the  first  week  of  a 
term  may  crowd  one  recitation-room 
with  students  who,  the  second  week, 
will  be  pertinaciously  begging  to  be 
transferred  to  another.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  present,  and  when- 
ever it  shall  be  practicable,  a  still  wider 
range  of  choice,  be  open  to  all  who 
desire  that  liberty ;  but  that  there  be 
also  established  a  regular  curriculum, 
not  unlike  the  former  required  course, 
which  shall  be  pursued  by  those  who 
signify  no  wish  to  do  otherwise.  This 
arrangement  would  restore  to  the  an- 
cient routine  of  liberal  study  all  who 
have  no  special  tastes  or  adaptations, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  disencum- 
ber of  indifferent  pupils  the  special  de- 
partments that  have  been  added  to  the 
old  curriculum." 

Side  by  side  with  the  immense  im- 
provement introduced  with  the  elective 
system  has  been  the  regular  advance 
by  which  college  honors  and  college 
advancement  are  now  made  dependent 
on  the  actual  proficiency  of  the  student, 
and  not  upon  his  mere  presence  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  the  halls  of 
the  University.  In  the  Law  School, 
by  a  singular  and  unfortunate  excep- 
tion, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
is  given  without  examination ;  but  no 
other  degree  given  by  the  University  in 
course  is  given  without  a  series  of  ex- 
amination sufficient  to  prove  at  least  an 
average  acquaintance  with  the  studies 
which  have  been  directed.  On  this 
point  Dr.  Peabody,  in  his  admirable 
farewell  report,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage :  — 

"  The  tendency  of  our  system  has 
been,  and  will  still  be,  to  render  all 
college  honors  more  and  more  depend- 
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ent  on  the  result  of  examinations,  and 
not  on  that  of  individual  recitations. 
This  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  student, 
and  honesty  to  the  public.  The  prizes 
of  academic  life  ought  to  be  fair  in- 
dications of  the  scholarly  merits  and 
claims  of  their  recipients,  for  their 
chief  value  consists  in  the  testimony 
they  bear  to  the  community ;  and  a 
scholar's  worth  is  to  be  measured,  not 
by  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
passes  through  his  mind  and  over  his 
lips,  but  by  the  amount  which  he  re-- 
tains and  is  capable  of  reproducing." 

To  the  late  President,  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill,  is  due  the  inauguration  of  another 
enterprise,  which,  under  the  vigorous 
administration  of  Mr.  Eliot,  bids  fair  to 
assume  even  greater  importance.  You 
have  in  your  College  some  forty  or  fifty 
accomplished  professors.  What  a  sharne 
it  seems,  that  they  shall  all  be  employed 
all  their  time  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion. The  learned  world  is  delighted 
to  hear  their  voice  at  meetings  of  sci- 
entific bodies,  through  the  press,  or  on 
any  other  occasions  where  men  instruct 
men.  Cannot  some  system  be  devised 
then,  by  which  these  professors  may 
give  instruction  to  all  comers  in  the 
more  advanced  departments  of  the  sci- 
ences, moral  or  physical,  which  they 
"  profess  "  ?  And  if  you  have  such  a 
system  by  which  men  and  women  are 
brought  together  to  receive  such  in- 
structions, may  you  not  find  outside 
your  University  other  instructors  who 
will  be  glad  to  meet  such  classes  ?  The 
answer  to  these  two  questions  is  in  the 
courses  •  of  University  Lectures.  We 
publish  in  our  "  Record  of  Progress  " 
a  sketch  only  too  brief  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  courses  for  the  past 
autumn.  We  commend  it  particularly 
to  the  attention  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  through  the  land.  Here  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
eome  from  the  country  every  winter  to 
all  the  large  cities,  simply  for  the  recre- 
ution  offered  in  the  theatres,  the  con- 


certs, the  churches,  and  by  the  sensa- 
tional rhetoricians.  Is  there  not  another 
class  of  persons  of  thought  and  habit 
of  study,  who  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
twelve  of  the  most  careful  students  in 
the  country,  in  a  corps  including  such 
names  as  Mr.  Emerson's,  Dr.  Hedge's, 
Prof.  Bowen's,  Prof.  Lowell's,  and  Prof. 
Fisher's,  are  teaching,  as  well  as  they 
know  how  to  teach,  men  and  women 
who  have  the  leisure  and  the  willing- 
ness to  learn  ? 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  system  of  en- 
largement, the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hill 
made  it  necessary  to  choose  a  new 
President  to  the  University.  The  Cor- 
poration determined  to  choose  a  young 
man,  and  they  have  chosen  one  whose 
life  has  been  identified  with  education 
and  the  improvement  of  education. 
Some  of  the  best  steps  of  the  progress 
which  we  have  indicated,  were  urged 
forward  by  Mr.  Eliot  when  he  was  a 
professor  or  a  tutor.  He  brings  to  the 
administration  very  wide  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  other  countries,  enthu- 
siasm for  the  work  before  him,  and  a 
high  idea  which  is  nobly  set  forth  in 
his  inaugural  address.  To  the  fear 
which  was  publicly  expressed,  that  the 
selection  from  a  technological  school  of 
a  Professor  of  Chemistry,  to  be  the 
head  of  the  University,  seemed  to  be 
a  concession  to  physics  and  an  aban- 
donment of  true  philosophy,  Mr.  Eliot 
made  a  noble  reply  in  the  first  acts  of  his 
administration.  These  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "University  Courses" 
of  pure  intellectual  philosophy,  of  the 
science  of  history  and  of  language, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Divinity 
School  on  a  better  footing  than  it  has 
known  for  years. 

We  have  made  this  statement  of  the 
history  of  University  reform,  by  way  of 
introduction  of  the  important  though 
brief  suggestions  made  this  year,  by 
the  Examining  Committee  of  the  Over- 
seers, to  which  we  are  permitted  to 
give  publicity.  This  Committee  con- 
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sists  of  Dr.  James  Walker  and  of  R. 
Waldo  Emerson,  Alpheus  Crosby,  E. 
S.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Eliot,  Henry 
Wheatland,  J.  D.  Runkle,  Theodore 
Lyman,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale.  After  the  detailed  re- 
port of  the  several  departments  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  committee 
make  the  following  important  sugges- 
tions. They  are  unanimously  reported, 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  were 
drawn  by  Pres.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 

REPORT. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was 
next  called  to  certain  general  regula- 
tions and  usages  of  the  College,  which 
are  thought  to  affect  its  success  and 
usefulness.  And,  first,  to  the  terms 
of  admission  and  the  elective  system. 

On  the  terms  of  admission  they  have 
no  suggestions  to  offer.  They  have 
looked  over  a  series  of  sets  of  exami- 
nation-papers, and  find  that  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  at  matriculation  has 
gradually  been  raised.  But  the  same 
is  also  true  of  other  colleges,  and  is 
provided  for  in  the  improved  character 
of  the  preparatory  schools,  as  well  as 
required  by  the  higher  and  more  va- 
ried teaching  expected  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  elective  system  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  established  policy 
of  the  College,  and  is  slowly  gaining 
ground  ;  but  the  change  already  ef- 
fected is  less  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. None  of  the  studies  in  the 
Freshman  year  are  elective.  Only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  studies  in 
the  Sophomore  year  are  elective,  with 
a  very  limited  range  of  choice  for  these. 
And  even  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  five  recitations  a  week,  out  of 
eleven  or  fourteen  as  the  student  may 
prefer,  are  in  the  required  course.  It 
should  be  added  that  provision  has  of 
late  been  made  for  extra  elective  stud- 
ies, without  credit  on  the  scale  of  rank, 
and  for  special  studies  for  honors.  After 


all,  however,  more  than  half  the  Col- 
lege studies  are  required,  as  formerly ; 
and  even  the  electives  are  not  in  every 
case  what  is  desired,  as  they  must  be 
chosen  out  of  the  limited  number  pro- 
vided for  the  class. 

Your  committee  have  no  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  and 
gradually  extending  the  elective  system. 
Indeed,  as  the  time  allotted  to  the  Col- 
lege course  is  not  extended,  while  the 
number  of  studies  in  that  course  has 
increased  and  is  increasing,  it  would 
seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
selection  should  be  made  on  some  prin- 
ciple. Otherwise  the  education  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  rudimentary  and  super- 
ficial in  everything  ;  and  so  be  a  poor 
outfit  either  as  discipline  or  information 
for  any  condition  or  pursuit  in  after 
life.  And  the  necessity  of  this  priv- 
ilege of  selection  is  the  more  felt  now 
that  nearly  two  years  are  added  to  the 
average  age  of  undergraduates.  Boys 
may  be  made  to  study  one  thing  almost 
as  well  as  another  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-two,  because  their 
aptitudes  are  more  developed,  and  their 
tastes  and  purposes  in  life  more  fixed 
and  determined.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  proper  course  would  seem 
to  be  that  which  the  Faculty  have 
already  inaugurated.  Let  the  College 
provide  the  best  and  fullest  instruction 
in  all  the  branches  of  what  is  called  a 
liberal  or  university  education  ;  and 
as  no  one  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  them  all  in  four  short  years,  let 
each  student  be  allowed  a  large  liberty 
of  choice  in  determining  which  shall 
be  omitted  or  dropped.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Faculty  are  hindered 
from  carrying  out  this  plan  more  fully 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  teachers  for 
the  new  classes  that  would  be  formed, 
—  a  difficulty  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
long  exist. 

Lastly,  your   committee   have   con- 
sidered the  scale  of  merit  and  the  other 
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methods  of  discipline  adopted  in  the 
Academical  Department. 

As  the  scale  here  referred  to  is  at 
present  the  established  rule  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  committee  think  it  proper  to 
advert  to  one  or  two  points  wherein 
the  system  appears  to  need  amend- 
ment. 

In  its  application  to  elective  studies 
it  is  open  to  objection.  To  many  in- 
digent students  it  is  a  point  of  grave 
importance  that  they  shall  have  rank 
enough  to  obtain  a  scholarship,  that  is, 
an  income.  When,  therefore,  elective 
studies  are  proposed  (and  every  year 
these  are  multiplied)  such  students,  and 
indeed  all  who  are  ambitious  of  rank, 
are  tempted  to  elect,  not  that  language 
or  science  which  each  wishes  to  learn, 
but  that  which  gives  the  most  marks. 
As  the  working  of  the  system  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  the  late  years,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  Faculty  will 
soon  devise  some  means  by  which  this 
evil  shall  be  removed  or  lessened. 

Again,  it  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  present  practice  of  mixing  the 
record  of  deportment  with  that  of 
scholarship,  that  a  student's  rank  as 
a  scholar  is  not  determined  by  his 
scholarship  alone,  but  by  his  schol- 
arship after  all  deductions  are  made 
for  neglect  of  prayers  and  recitations, 
or  of  proprieties  of  manners  or  dress. 
In  other  words,  his  rank  as  a  scholar 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  his  rank  as  a 
scholar ;  and  thus  the  system  works 
inconsistency,  and  in  some  cases,  as 
your  committee  think,  substantial  in- 
justice. To  remove  this  objection  it 
would  seem  to  be  only  necessary  that 
the  record  of  conduct  and  that  of  schol- 
arship should  be  kept  apart. 

Further  than  this,  the  committee 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that,  in  their 
opinion,  there  are  general  and  grave 
objections  to  the  whole  system  of  mark- 
ing as  at  present  applied.  Its  eminent 
convenience  recommends  it;  but  the 
day  must  soon  arrive,  if  it  has  not  al- 


ready arrived,  when  the  College  will 
have  outgrown  it.  The  age  of  the 
undergraduates  and  their  studies  re- 
quire motives  and  checks  more  refined. 
It  is  also  an  ungracious  work  to  put  on 
a  professor.  He  is  now  chosen  from 
a  larger  community  of  scholars,  and  is 
better  educated,  than  his  predecessors. 
He  has  a  right  to  presume  that  his 
pupils  have  learned  their  grammar  and 
syntax  at  school,  or  at  least  of  the 
tutors  in  the  College.  In  the  short 
hour  in  which  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
section  of  fifty  or  sixty  young  men,  he 
wishes  to  give  them  suggestions  on  the 
author  they  are  reading,  to  show  them 
what  delights  and  instructs  himself 
in  Homer,  or  Plato,  or  Dante,  or  what- 
ever master  they  study ;  and  so  to  in- 
spire the  class  with  his  own  enthusi- 
asm. Is  it  well  that  he  should  stifle 
his  own  thought,  in  order  to  consider 
whether  the  young  man's  rendering 
entitles  him  to  four  or  five  or  six  marks  ? 
Marking  at  every  exercise  may  be  a 
proper  system  for  schools,  not  for  the 
University.  Here  examinations  are 
the  right  and  a  sufficient  test  of  the 
candidates  for  scholarships  and  for  de- 
grees. 

In  treating  the  various  topics  con- 
sidered in  this  report,  your  committee 
have  spoken  in  general  terms.  With 
the  Overseers  of  the  College  it  lies  to 
point  out  what  are  the  impressions  of 
outside  observers;  with  the  Faculty, 
to  administer  the  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment in  such  a  way  as  their  expe- 
rience deems  best.  And  in  concluding 
their  remarks,  the  undersigned  cannot 
refrain  from  bearing  their  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  College  Faculty,  as  a  faith- 
ful, learned,  unselfish,  and  hard-work- 
ing body,  —  a  body  to  which  the  Col- 
lege is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  progress 
and  good  name.  Moreover,  they  can- 
not help  thinking  that  there  would  be 
less  difficulty  in  collecting  here  teach- 
ers of  eminence  and  renown,  if  these 
teachers  were  sure  that  their  characters 
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would  be  duly  appreciated,  and  their 
work  duly  acknowledged  and  hon- 
ored. 

The  committee  of  the  overseers  to 
whom  this  and  the  other  reports  of  the 
year  were  referred,  have  reported  to 
that  board  the  following  resolutions,  — 
which  open,  as  will  be  seen,  large  sub- 
jects for  discussion. 

I. ACADEMIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  a  change  should 
be  made  in  examinations  for  admission, 
so  as  to  require  more  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  and  of  modern 
languages,  and  that,  with  increased  re- 
quirements in  mathematics  for  admis- 
sion, this  study  should  be  elective  in  the 
whole  college  course. 

Resolved,  That  the  division  of  class- 
es into  sections  ought  to  be  made  accord- 
ing to  proficiency. 

Resolved,  That  more  time  and  atten- 
tion should,  be  given  to  instruction  in 
English  language  and  composition,  and 
additional  teachers  should  be  provided. 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  elec- 
tive studies  should  be  liberally  ex- 
tended, and  arrangements  made  to  this 
end  as  early  as  practicable. 


Resolved,  That  a  large  reduction  of 
the  hours  in  recitation  rooms  would  be 
beneficial  to  teachers  and  taught ;  that 
marks  for  scholarship  should  be  entirely 
separated  from  those  for  deportment, 
and  some  plan  should  be  devised  to  in- 
dicate and  recognize  the  higher  grades 
of  scholarship  by  honors. 

II. LIBRARY. 

Resolved,  That  an  ample  reading- 
room,  to  be  open  at  all  seasons,  warmed 
and  lighted  in  winter,  with  convenient 
accommodations,  ought  immediately  to 
be  provided,  and  connected  with  Gore 
Hall  in  some  suitable  manner ;  and 
that  such  reading-room  should  contain 
the  books  most  used  by  students,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible. 

in.  —  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS. 

Resolved,  That  no  charge  on  the  in- 
come of  any  funds  beyond  sums  actu- 
ally paid  in  such  charge  ought  to  be 
made ;  but  the  whole  net  income 
should  be  applied  to  the  several  objects 
to  aid  which  the  endowments  were 
made. 

These  Resolutions  will  come  up  for 
consideration  at  the  next  meeting. 
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THE  time  has  gone  by  when  the  old  fiction  could  be  maintained, 
by  which  it  was  pretended  that  the  body  of  critics,  who  are  supposed 
to  edit  a  Review,  had  a  right,  in  the  case  of  every  author,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  him  as  if  his  superiors  in  his  art,  in  encouraging  him 
for  success,  in  condemning  him  with  faint  praise,  or  in  ridiculing  him 
for  failure. 

Nothing  has  more  tended  to  that  contempt  with  which  the  criticism 
in  periodical  journals  is  now  often  regarded,  than  the  way  in  which 
this  old  pretence  has  been,  in  form,  continued. 

In  this  first  number  of  u  Old  and  New,"  we  are  eager,  for  this  journal, 
to  disclaim  the  pretence,  once  for  all.  Among  the  large  number  of 
fellow-students  who  will  work  together  with  us,  there  is  nobody  who 
writes  better  poetry  than  Tennyson  or  Bryant  ;  there  is  nobody  who 
understands  the  art  of  war  better  than  General  Grant  or  the  first  Napo- 
leon ;  there  is  no  engineer  of  greater  courage,  prudence,  or  persistency 
than  Lesseps  ;  nor  have  wre  among  us  any  seer  of  deeper  insight  in 
spiritual  things  than  James  Martineau.  We  admit  this,  once  for  all, 
and  our  readers  may  congratulate  themselves,  at  least  on  this,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  troubled  in  these  pages  with  that  affectation  of 
Rhadamanthine  superiority  which  should  be  expected  only  in  the  imper- 
tinences of  boys. 

Nor  will  "  Old  and  New  "  pretend  to  give,  what  is  called  a  sketch,  or 
current  review  of  all  the  publications  of  the  world.  A  little  arithmetic 
will  show,  that  if,  on  each  page  of  our  Magazine,  we  condensed,  de- 
scribed, and  passed  judgment  on  ten  of  the  books  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  preceding  month,  the  year  drawing  to  its  close  would  still 
find  us  two  or  three  thousand  volumes  in  arrears.  There  would  be  be- 
side, the  melancholy  satisfaction  to  the  little  company  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  "  competent  critics  "  each  of  whom  should  have  "  done  "  one 
hundred  and  four  books,  in  this  rapid  process  of  digestion,  that  no  human 
being  but  the  editor  and  the  proof-reader  would  have  profited  by  the 
process  of  deglutition  ;  and  a  wise  policy  would  soon  dictate  the  preserva- 
tion in  manuscript  of  such  criticisms,  instead  of  the  risking  them  in  the 
dangers  of  the  press.  The  literature  of  the  world  is  now  far  too  wide 
in  its  range  for  any  set  of  men,  or  any  journal,  to  profess  a  comprehen- 
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sive  knowledge  of  its  daily  novelties.  From  that  affectation  also  our 
readers  will  be  relieved. 

One  of  our  most  valued  contributors  says  that  when  Monte  Cristo 
was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  he  built  a  new  library  hall  to  his 
country  seat  every  year,  —  as  large  as  the  exquisite  reading-room  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  the  hall  last  finished  were  placed  daily  all  the 
books  which  the  freight  trains  of  the  day  before  had  brought  from  Cal- 
cutta, from  Melbourne,  from  Sceattle,  from  San  Francisco,  from  Mex- 
ico, from  Memphis  in  Tennessee,  from  Cairo  in  Egypt,  from  Berlin,  from 
Paris,  from  Oxford,  from  Cambridge  in  England,  from  Cambridge  in  New 
England,  from  New  York,  from  Ithaca,  from  Charlottesville,  and  from 
the  other  great  publishing  centres  of  the  world.  Seventeen  librarians 
entered  the  names  of  these  books  on  eight  kinds  of  catalogues,  —  a  slip 
catalogue  and  a  card  catalogue,  and  a  catalogue  with  the  name  at  the 
beginning,  and  a  catalogue  with  the  name  at  the  end,  a  cross  reference 
catalogue,  a  subject  catalogue,  a  written  catalogue,  and  a  printed  cata- 
logue. If  any  morning  when  Monte  Cristo  rose,  any  book  was  not 
entered  in  all  these  catalogues,  the  defaulting  librarians  were  hanged  by 
curtain  cords  from  the  window's  of  the  library.  And  yet,  our  moralizing 
friend  continues,  with  all  these  conveniences  and  all  this  lavish  expen- 
diture, all  that  Monte  Cristo  had  time  to  do,  was  daily  to  walk  in  the 
new  library,  take  down  the  new  books,  and  "  look  at  the  titles."  Our 
friend  is  in  the  habit  of  fancying  that  he  has  substantially  made  this 
princely  arrangement  for  himself  with  the  results  of  his  own  excava- 
tions on  an  island  in  Boothbay.  And  he  enjoys  all  that  Monte  Cristo 
enjoyed,  and  much  more,  by  reading  the  admirable  monthly  book -lists  in 
"  Putnam's  Monthly ;  "  in  Mr.  Perkins's  list  in  the  *'  American  Publisher 
and  Bookseller  ;  "  and  in  the  "  Book-buyer."  The  difficult  labor  of  col- 
lecting these  titles  is  done  so  perfectly  in  these  journals,  that  it  is  idle 
for  us  to  attempt  its  repetition.  We  constantly  avail  ourselves  of  their 
results,  and,  at  the  outset,  are  glad  to  make  acknowledgment  of  their 
accuracy  and  value  to  all  working  men,  whether  they  be  scholars  or 
men  in  action. 

Our  own  duty,  as  it  lies  before  us,  in  the  department  of  literary 
criticism,  is  to  show  to  the  great  body  of  Americans  for  whom  we  work, 
what  are  .the  books  of  the  time  which  are  best  worth  their  buying  and 
reading ;  what  are  best  worth  borrowing  and  returning ;  and,  in  in- 
stances where  there  is  great  danger,  what  had  best  be  neither  bought 
nor  borrowed.  We  believe  we  have  advantages  for  rendering  thus  essen- 
tial service  to  the  great  body  of  readers  who  are  not  scholars  and  do 
not  pretend  to  be ;  who  have,  however,  perhaps  more  time  than  the 
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hard-pressed  little  phalanx  of  professional  or  literary  men.  We  hope 
to  see  the  growth,  through  the  whole  country,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
of  those  book-clubs  or  reading-clubs,  which  are  such  a  help  to  the  cul- 
ture and  to  the  enjoyments  of  some  of  our  country  towns.  We  shall 
try  to  make  specific  suggestions  of  value  to  the  directors  of  such  clubs 
for  their  recurring  purchases.  And  we  will  give,  in  general,  such  advice 
as  we  think  of  value,  to  purchasers  far  distant  from  the  cities,  who 
buy  their  books  by  written  order,  unable  to  select  by  personal  inspection. 

For  another  class  of  readers  we  will  attempt  another  duty.  It  will 
be  in  our  power,  in  the  daily  use  which  our  associates  make  of  the  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian  journals,  to  give  some  account  of  the  drift  or 
purpose  of  the  more  important  books  published  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  which  may  serve  the  various  purposes 'of  scholarly  men  here  in 
America.  We  shall  attempt  gladly  this  subdivision  of  the  great  review 
of  all  literature,  believing  that  we  shall  thus  render  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  all  scholars. 

It  is  forty-five  years  since,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Christian  Examiner," 
the  conductors  of  that  journal  promised  to  give  their  judgment  of  "  pub- 
lications of  importance  from  their  subject,  author,  ability,  occasion,  or 
probable  tendency."  It  is  forty-one  years  since  the  formation  of  the 
"  Examiner  Society,"  which  undertook  this  work  with  more  system, —  a 
society  of  distinguished  history  in  the  literary  annals  of  New  England. 
The  articles  in  their  first  number  were  by  William  P.  Greenwood,  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Charming,  Orville  Dewey,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Andrews  Nor- 
ton, Willard  Phillips,  and  William  B.  O.  Peabody.  From  that  hour  to 
this,  that  critical  society  and  those  who  have  maintained  its  work,  have 
sustained  the  reputation  for  calm  judgment  and  for  fair  criticism,  which, 
in  the  very  outset  of  their  work,  they  won.  The  editors  of  "  Old  and 
New  "  are  so  fortunate  as  to  inherit  the  enterprise  which  these  men  be- 
gan. Under  the  old  title  of  "  The  Examiner  "  we  shall  maintain  here  the 
same  fearless  criticism.  With  tlie  cooperation  of  "  The  Examiner 
Club,"  never  in  higher  activity  than  now,  we  secure  the  expression  of 
opinion  of  thirty  of  the  most  careful  scholars  in  New  England,  —  in 
different  lines  of  active  life  and  of  a  student's  duty.  We  shall  be  proud 
to  show  that  with  the  mantle  we  inherit  the  spirit  of  those  that  wore  it. 

Of  those  earliest  writers  in  the  "  Examiner,"  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished wield  vigorous  pens  in  the  freshness  of  their  more  mature  expe- 
rience. William  Cullen  Bryant,  Orville  Dewey,  James  Walker,  Joseph 
Allen,  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  who  gave  learning  and  brilliancy  to  those 
early  numbers,  encourage  us  by  their  cooperation  in  the  renewal  of  their 
work  in  the  pages  of  "  Old  and  New." 
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THE  MOST  POPULAR. 
PERSONS  at  a  distance  from  the  book- 
shops may  often,  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons, be  curious  to  know  what  books 
are  read  by  the  largest  number  of 
average  readers.  This  is,  alas,  no  evi- 
dence of  value,  universal  suffrage  being 
as  fallible  in  literature  as  in  all  other 
lines  of  life.  As  a  barometer  of  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  popular  tide,  we  take 
the  Free  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
—  where  five  or  six  thousand  boys 
and  girls,  women  and  men,  take  books 
every  week.  In  the  last  three  months 
the  novels  which  they  have  most  de- 
manded have  been  Mrs.  Southworth's 
Novels,  especially  «  Fair  Play,"  "  How 
He  Won  Her,"  "Changed  Brides," 
"Bride's  Fate,"  "Bridal  Eve." 
"Hitherto,"  Mrs.  Whitney.  Oliver 
Optic's  newest  vols.  for  boys.  Alger's 
newest  vols.  for  boys.  "  Susan  Field- 
ing," by  Mrs.  Edwards  ;  "  Phemie's 
Temptation,"  by  Marion  Harland  ; 
"  Vashti,"  by  the  author  of  "  Beulah  ;  " 
"  Little  Women,"  by  Miss  Alcott ; 
"  Oldtown  Folks,"  Mrs.  Stowe  ;  "  Gates 
Ajar,"  Miss  Phelps. 

Of  books  not  novels  the  favorites 
have  been,  - — 

"Adirondacks,"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  ; 
Pumpelly's  "Across  America  and 
Asia  ;  "  "  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  :  " 
DuChaillu's  various  works  ;  Froude's 
England  ;  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  Travels, 
2  vols. ;  Parkman's  "  Discovery,"  etc., 
3d  vol. ;  Mark  Twain,  "  Innocents 
Abroad  ;  "  Ballantyne's  various  works  ; 
"Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  Aldrich ; 
Alger's  "  Friendships  of  Women." 

The  list  of  books  in  most  demand 
in  the  largest  retail  shop  in  Boston, 
was,  — 

Whipple's  "Literature  of  the  Age 
of  Elizabeth  ;"  Mark  Twain's  "Inno- 
cents Abroad  ;  "  "  The  Woman  Who 
Dared,"  by  Epes  Sargent ;  "  A  Winter 
in  Florida,"  by  Ledyard  Bill ;  Park- 
man's " Discovery  of  the  Great  West;  " 
"Stories  from  My  Attic;  "  "Beggar 


on  Horseback  ;  "  "  Shifting  Winds  ;  " 
by  R.  M.  Ballantyne  ;  "  The  Soprano," 
by  Jane  Kingsford  ;  "  Romance  of 
Spanish  History,"  by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott; 
John  Lord's  "  Ancient  States  and  Em- 
pires;"  Elam's  "Physician's  Problem  ; " 
"  The  Universe,"  by  Pouchet ;  "  Hith- 
erto," by  Mrs.  Whitney ;  Pumpelly's 
"  Travels  Across  America  and  Asia  ;  " 
"  Primeval  World,"  by  Hedge  ;  "  The 
Happy  Boy,"  by  Biornsterne ;  "  Fair 
Harvard;"  "  Comic  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ;  "  Jarves'  "  Art  Thoughts  ;  " 
Mrs.  Hawthorne's  "Notes  on  Italy." 


MRS.  WHITNEY'S  "HITHERTO."! 
WE  think  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  this  latest  work  of  Mrs. 
Whitney  will  be  accepted  as  the  best 
that  she  has  offered  to  the  public,  al- 
ready inclined  to  look  with  avidity  for 
her  writings.  The  same  brilliant  and 
characteristic  humor ;  the  same  pathos 
and  sympathy  with  suffering,  either 
physical,  mental,  or  of  the  heart ;  the 
same  accurate  analysis  of  character  and 
motive ;  the  same  skill  in  giving  a 
dramatic  turn  to  the  incidents  of  fa- 
miliar life ;  the  same  fresh  love  of 
nature,  and  desire  to  lead  that  love 
into  its  highest  and  most  ennobling 
channels  and  developments,  that  have 
marked  her  earlier  books,  are  exem- 
plified here,  we  will  not  say  with  more 
care,  for  we  know  nothing  of  this,  but 
with  the  help  of  a  larger  experience 
and  a  more  practised  pen.  It  is  un- 
common, however,  to  find  the  practised 
pen  retaining  the  free  elasticity  main- 
tained by  hers  ;  and  we  are  too  apt  to 
lose  in  a  series  of  works  of  this  kind 
the  freshness  of  the  first  ambition,  even 
when  we  gain  in  artistic  finish  of  struc- 
ture in  the  story  or  its  arrangement. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  New  England,  the 

1  »  HITHERTO  " :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays.  By 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  Faith  Gart- 
ney's  Girlhood,  The  Gayworthys,  Patience  Strong's 
Outings,  Boys  at  Chequassett,  etc.,  etc.  Loring, 
Publisher,  Boston.  16rao.  473  pp. 
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New  England  of  thirty  odd  years  ago  ; 
and  most  of  the  action  takes  place  in 
the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  where 
not  only  the  scenery,  but  the  varied 
social  relations  are  happily  presented. 
But  the  story  is  enlivened  by  several 
skilful  shiftings  of  the  canvas,  which 
enable  the  author  to  depict  many  strik- 
ing features  of  the  society  of  that  al- 
most passed  generation.  We  need  not 
say  that  a  deep  religious  philosophy, 
and  the  study  of  it,  pervades  the  whole 
book ;  but  such  is  the  ingenuity  of 
the  simple  plot,  the  spirit  of  the  conver- 
sations, and  the  life-like  portraiture  of 
character  and  manners,  that  we  doubt 
not  it  will  be  devoured  by  many  a 
novel  reader,  who  will  not  suspect  that 
he  is  taking,  unawares,  something  that 
will  do  him  good. 

The  more  serious  and  studied  philos- 
ophy of  "  Hitherto,"  we  cannot  analyze 
in  a  brief  notice.  It  will  not  be 
doubted  that  it  is  earnest,  hearty,  and 
thoroughly  considered.  We  prefer  to 
give  a  specimen  of  its  literary  style. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  description  of 
things  and  people  in  Boston  nearly  a 
generation  ago,  which  will  seem  very 
life-like,  as  well  as  lively,  not  only  to 
those  who  belonged  there  at  that  time, 
but  to  those  who,  like  the  imaginary 
writer  of  this  book,  had  chance  glimpses 
of  Boston  scenes  and  society  :  — 

"It  was  a  pleasant  house  that  we  went 
to  in  the  neighborhood  of  Summer  Street 
and  Church  Green.  Great  crowns  of 
forest  trees  surged  up  among  the  chim- 
neys, and  the  sidewalks  were  still  and 
shady,  and  the  houses  had  little  gardens 
in  front ;  children  rolled  their  hoops,  and 
babies'  carriages  went  up  and  down,  where 
heavy  drays  and  cases  of  merchandise 
fill  up  the  whole  street-way  now,  and 
block  the  pavement  before  great  ware- 
houses. 

"  Boston  was  in  her  pleasant  young 
matronhood  then.  She  wore  her  own 
hair,  as  it  were  ;  and  had  not  capped  it, 
with  any  foreign  tawdriness,  or  taken  to 
false,  staring  fronts.  She  had  not  had 


her  dear  old  irregular  teeth  out,  that 
gave  half  the  home  sweetness  to  her 
smiles,  and  replaced  them  with  the  square, 
stiff,  polished  blocks  that  grin  from  old 
care-lined,  art- finished  faces. 

"  Boston  was  individual,  and  not  con- 
glomerate, as  it  is  to-day.  There  is  only 
a  little  bit  of  the  old  place  left,  now ; 
streets  of  charming  houses  without  any 
modern  improvements,  over  behind  Bea- 
con Hill  and  beyond  the  State  House. 
The  South  End  is  a  piece  of  New  York 
patched  on ;  and  Back  Bay  has  been 
filled  up,  and  a  section  of  Paris  dumped 
down  into  it.  I  am  glad  I  remember 
it  as  it  was. 

"  In  this  still  simple  Boston,  where 
just  behind  her  busy  wharves,  there 
were  places  to  live  and  think  in,  there 
were  many  things  beginning  besides  rail- 
roads and  steamships.  We  came  into 
the  midst  of  these,  or  the  sound  of  them. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  first  flush  and 
ferment  of  rational,  moral,  physiological^ 
philanthropic,  transcendental,  aesthetical 
philosophy.  Miss  Sedgwick  had  written 
*  Home,'  and  the  '  Rich  Poor  Man,'  and 
'  Means  and  Ends  ' ;  '  Combe's  Physiology  ' 
was  being  desperately  studied  in  young 
ladies'  schools.  There  was  unlimited  and 
unmitigated  cold  bathing ;  and  calisthenics 
were  coming  into  vogue.  Theodore  Par- 
ker was  preaching ;  Emerson  was  think- 
ing great  thoughts  aloud  to  a  wonder- 
ing world  ;  Bronson  had  come  out  with 
'New  Views';  Margaret  Fuller  was 
expanding  the  rare,  strange  blossom  of 
her  womanhood  ;  and  girls  of  seventeen 
were  reading  Carlyle.  '  The  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful,'  bound  into 
a  watchword,  were  rampant  on  men's 
lips."  .... 

To  this  Boston,  and  into  a  family 
who  were  taking  the  esthetic  and 
transcendental  epidemic  rather  by  in- 
oculation than  by  a  natural  tendency 
or  predisposition  to  it,  three  of  the 
country  heroines  of  the  work  find 
themselves  for  a  time  introduced.  The 
situation  furnishes  opportunity  for  a 
good  deal  of  good-natured  satire,  of 
much  bright  description  of  what  might 
be  seen  and  done  then  in  Boston  (we 
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would  willingly  copy  an  account  of 
a  shopping  excursion  in  old  Boston), 
and  a  great  deal  of  really  good  con- 
versation. We  cannot  give  a  fair 
view  of  all  this,  but  copy  a  "  bit " 
which  shows  the  spirit  and  vivacity 
of  Mrs.  Whitney's  dialogue  and  char- 
acterization:— 

"  I  shall  never  forget  how  funnily 
Corinna  Holgate  startled  us  one  day, 
as  we  all  sat  in  the  back-parlor  with  our 
different  morning  work,  —  she  in  her 
window  with  portfolio  on  lap,  and  various 
sheets  of  scribbled  paper  lying  about  her, 
on  which  she  was  making  up  some  ab- 
stract of  a  '  Conversational,'  or  sketching 
some  outline  of  ideas  preparatory  to  one 
that  was  to  be. 

"  Still  on  the  Grecian  myths  [which 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  previous  talk 
apropos  of  one  of  Margeret  Fuller's  *  Con- 
versations'] ;  still  puzzling  for  clever  so- 
iutions  and  brilliant  suggestions  ;  trying 
to  recollect  clearly  what  had  been  pro- 
pounded or  explained  last  time,  or  to 
put  forth  in  questions  to  be  answered 
next.  '  Why'  she  demanded  electric- 
ally, like  a  thunder-clap  out  of  a  far-off 
cloud  of  philosophic  abstraction,  across 
the  unthinking  and  unsuspecting  sum- 
mer of  our  commonplace,  —  '  why  was 
Venus  fabled  to  have  arisen  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea  ?  ' 

"  '  Because  you  must  be  clean  before 
you  can  be  beautiful !  ^  shot  back  Aunt 
Ildy,  quick  as  a  flash,  an  irony  of  com- 
mon sense  but  of  a  swift  forming  cloud 
of  contempt.  Hope  and  I  laughed. 
Harriet  and  Mrs.  Holdgate,  slow  to  re- 
ceive and  discern,  looked  up  as  if  they 
did  not  quite  know  whether  it  was  meant 
as  Orphic  or  not ;  but  Corinna,  after 
a  second's  breathlessness,  jumped  to  her 
feet,  let  fall  her  papers  in  a  sibylline 
shower,  rushed  to  Miss  Chism,  and,  drop- 
ping upon  a  cricket  at  her  feet,  accepted 
her  and  her  word  as  an  advent  of  inspi- 
ration. 

"  '  Why,  that's  grand  ! '  she  cried. 
That's  a  real  thought !  That's  insight ! 
I've  found  —  a  soul !  ' 

"  '  Better  keep  quiet  about  your  luck 
then,'  said  Miss  Chisiii  [who  is  the  Aunt 


Ildy],  drawing  away  her  knitting-yarn 
from  under  Comma's  elbow,  and  shift- 
ing slightly  her  position  away  from  the 
heroics.  '  A  chicken  doesn't  peep  when 
it's  really  got  its  mouth  full ! ' 

"  Corinna  did  not  care  a  bit  for  her 
snubbing.  It  was  only  a  spur. 

"  '  Why  won't  you  own  up  ?  You  do 
think,  Miss  Chism.  What  do  you  deny 
yourself  for  ? '  And  then  she  quoted 
Emerson,  about  our  own  rejected  thought 
returning  to  us  with  a  kind  of  offended 
majesty,  from  the  lips  of  others. 

"  It  was  sufficiently  ridiculous  ;  and 
I  believed,  myself,  that  Corinna  was  half 
funny  and  dexterous  in  defence,  as  a 
bright  girl  might  be,  and  half  in  earnest 
determined  to  win  Aunt  Ildy  over. 

"  '  Whatever  I  think,  I  choose  to  think, 
and  be  done  with  it ;  I  wasn't  made  to 
chew  a  cud,  or  to  count  my  breaths,  to 
see  how  many  I  take  in  a  day.' 

"  '  Miss  Ildy,  you  are  epigrammatic  ! 
you  don't  know  how  clever  you  are ! ' 

"  '  There,  let  me  alone  !  Don't  snarl 
my  yarn.  I  don't  believe  you  know  how 
big  a  fool  you  are,  or  will  be  if  you  go 
on  ! ' 

"  '  I  mean  to  go  on  till  I  have  found 
out,  and  that  is  the  height  and  extreme 
small  apex  of  human  knowledge.  See 
how  you've  snarled  my  yarn  !  '  And  she 
went  back  and  began  to  gather  up  her 
papers." 

PUMPELLY'S  TRAVELS.* 
THIS  book  repels  at  first  sight.  Its 
form  is  elegant,  but  the  close  letter- 
press makes  a  crowded  page  which 
does  not  tempt  the  eye,  as  travel  notes 
should.  It  is  illustrated  with  maps 
topographical  and  geological,  a  few  good 
heads  in  character  and  costume,  and 
some  poor  wood-cuts  from  sketches  of 
the  scenery  of  the  different  countries. 

But  whoever  reads  five  pages  will 
not  leave  the  book  willingly.  His 
excellent  opportunities  were  well  im- 
proved by  the  author;  and  he  has 

i  Across  America  and  Asia :  Notes  of  a  Five 
Years'  Journey  around  the  World,  and  of  Resi- 
dence in  Arizona,  Japan,  and  China.  By  Raphael 
PumpeUy.  New  York:  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  1870. 
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made  a  fascinating  narrative  which  car- 
ries with  it  sound  and  sagacious  obser- 
vation of  the  great  social  problem  the 
East  now  presents  to  the  West.  His 
sincerity  impresses  us  at  once,  and  he 
has  given  that  bird's-eye  view  which  is 
the  most  reliable  in  this  hurried  and 
partial  intercourse  between  modern  na- 
tions. Who  is  ever  deceived  when  he 
follows  his  first  impression  of  a  human 
face  or  character?  It  is  only  when 
this  subtle  image  is  blurred  and  con- 
fused by  subsequent  and  imperfect 
knowledge,  that  the  deep  instinct  which 
attracts  or  repels  the  natures  of  men 
or  peoples  is  turned  away  from  its  true 
course. 

We  pass  over  the  interesting  year  in 
Arizona.  Insanity  belongs  to  this  re- 
gion. It  first  appeared  when  Gadsden 
and  his  coadjutors  paid  ten  millions  for 
a  tract  not  worth  one.  In  the  neces- 
sary journeys  through  its  arid  deserts, 
people  frequently  lose  their  reason  for 
the  time,  crazed  by  the  unnatural  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  The  same  crazy  spirit 
runs  through  their  social  organization. 

We  come  among  the  gentle  Japan- 
ese in  December,  1861,  after  a  brief 
survey  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Those 
who  are  troubled  about  the  balance  of 
trade  should  study  the  statistics  of  the 
infant  commerce  of  these  islanders. 
Their  imports  steadily  exceed  their  ex- 
ports from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  the  bal- 
ance in  1860  was  nearly  half  a  million  ; 
as  their  national  debt  was  only  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  their 
private  credit  must  have  been  limited, 
how  is  this  large  deficit  met,  unless  it 
is  from  the  proceeds  of  the  trade  it- 
self? 

In  the  country  of  burnt-out  volca- 
noes .and  worn-out  feudal  aristocracies, 
after  many  curious  delays,  which  time 
he  spent  in  studying  the  country  and 
its  customs,  Mr.  Pumpelly  began  to 
instruct  the  government  officials  in 
mining.  He  speaks  highly,  of  the  ca- 
pacity and  mental  force  of  these  young 


officers  whom  he  taught,  and  the  inter- 
course between  them  was  that  of  chiv- 
alrous gentlemen.  The  prices  of  labor 
are  simply  inconceivable  to  an  Ameri- 
can. Fifty-eight  persons  employed  in  a 
mine  and  paid  $2.54  daily,  with  rations 
of  rice.  In  a  New  England  factory  the 
same  number  of  persons  would  receive 
besides  the  whole  cost  of  their  board 
about  $46.  Certainly  the  labor  is  not 
of  higher  grade  relatively  except  in  the 
overseers,  —  an  overseer  in  a  Japanese 
mine  gets  seven  cents  per  diem. 

The  government  "  is  a  feudalism  of 
the  most  despotic  kind,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  people  ever  before  prospered  un- 
der a  feudal  and  despotic  government 
as  do  the  Japanese." 

He  defines  eight  classes  of  society :  — 

1.  Daimios,  or  princes  virtually  des- 
potic. 

2.  Hereditary  nobility  not  daimios, 
vassals  to  the  latter  or  to  the  Taikoon. 

3.  Priests  of  all  sects. 

4.  Soldiers,  vassals  of  the  nobility. 

5.  Professional  men,  as  physicians, 
government  clerks,  etc. 

6.  Merchants   of  the   higher   class, 
despised  by  those  above  them. 

7.  Small  dealers,  artisans,  etc. 

8.  Peasantry  and  day  laborers. 

"  The  great  mass  of  producers,  forming 
a  class  far  below  the  consumers,  are  merely 
tolerated,  and  their  position  is  not  better 
than  serfdom.  The  common  soldier  en- 
joys privileges  which  the  merchant,  often 
far  better  educated  and  richer,  may  not 
hope  to  see  accrue  to  either  himself  or  his 
descendants.  One  would  suppose  that  in 
absence  of  the  ability  to  pass  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  ranks  all  incentive 
would  be  wanting  for  the  accumulation  of 
surplus  wealth,  in  a  country  where  dress 
and  most  expenses  are  regulated  by  sump- 
tuary law ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case." 

Above  these  classes,  "  we  have  then 
two  great  opposing  elements,  the  Tai- 
koon  and  the  Daimios,  and  between  thena 
the  nominally  acknowledged  suzerain  of 
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both,  the  Mikado.  The  power  of  the 
Mikado  is  moral,  but  even  as  such  it  is 
immense,  and  in  it  would  seem  to  lie  the 
balance.  This  power  existing  in  the 
prestige  attaching  to  the  Mikado,  as  such, 
appears  to  be  independent  of  any  indi- 
viduality, and  is  consequently  valuable 
only  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  op- 
posing parties." 

He  devotes  a  chapter  to  religious. 
Suiteuism,  Confucianism,  and  the  many 
sects  of  Buddism  divide  the  worship- 
pers. 

u  The  gentle  doctrines  of  Budd 
must  have  done  much  toward  making 
the  Japanese,  outside  the  soldier  class, 
the  quiet  and  kindly  people  they  are. 
The  strong  resemblance  between  Jap- 
anese Buddism  and  Catholicism,  existing 
in  the  idea  of  a  supreme  God  and  the 
miraculous  incarnation  and  birth  of  a 
Saviour,  in  the  doctrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  in  the  ritual 
and  church  organization,  in  the  worship 
of  saints  and  a  queen  of  heaven,  —  all 
these  may  be  the  ingredients  of  a  soil 
in  which  Christianity  would  nourish." 

He  pretends  to  no  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  domestic  life,  but  gives 
many  shrewd  observations  :  — 

"  Japan  is  a  country  full  of  contradic- 
tions, according  to  our  standard.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  female  virtue  stands 
quite  as  high  among  that  people  as  among 
any  other,  and  higher  than  in  some  West- 
ern countries." 

He  finds  the  people  more  truthful 
than  other  Orientals,  but  the  officials 
tricky  and  intriguing. 

An  elaborate  paper  on  Japanese  art, 
by  J.  La  Farge,  closes  this  portion  of 
the  book.  He  thinks  we  know  but 
little  of  the  subject,  —  a  conclusion  we 
can  heartily  second  after  reading  this 
paper.  Certainly  if  the  color-printing 
is  a  fac-simile,  the  color  is  vastly  over- 
rated. The  drawing  shows  vigor  of 
design.  We  get  the  best  conception 
of  their  art,  from  the  colossal  bronze 
^6tatue  of  Budda  at  Daibutz,  a  photo- 


lithograph  of  which  fronts  the  volume. 
Crude  and  imperfect  as  this  picture  is, 
it  casts  a  spell  over  a  receptive  mind, 
The  Western  mind  abhors  Nirvana, 
yet  there  is  in  this  work  a  subtle  in- 
fluence which  fascinates  any  sensitive 
spirit.  Rest  —  rest  —  rest!  has  been 
the  prayer  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  the 
worn  Catholic  saint,  the  weary  and 
patient  negro,  and  the  anxious  Chris- 
tian mourner,  alike  in  all  ages  of  the 
world. 

China,  its  noble  rivers,  and  fertile 
fields,  and  soil  heavy  with  the  dust  of 
buried  millions ;  its  patient  people, 
plodding  under  the  burdens  of  a 
crowded  empire,  all  pass  in  rapid  re- 
view. His  statement  of  the  social 
order  is  not  as  clear  and  full  as  it  was 
in  Japan,  but  his  generalization  is 
weighty,  and  calls  for  the  most  careful 
consideration.  The  chapter  on  "  West- 
ern Policy  in  China,"  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view." Every  reader  of  "  Old  and 
New  "  should  study  the  chapter  on  the 
"  Chinese  as  Emigrants  and  Coloniz- 
ers," if  he  appreciates  the  great  ques- 
tion which  is  coming  upon  us.  Two 
cardinal  principles  control  this  civiliza- 
tion, —  "  these  are  paternal  and  filial 
duty,  and  individual  responsibility  for 
the  public  welfare."  So  far  good,  but 
the  Emperor  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
father  of  the  people,  and  the  will  of  the 
people  is  the  will  .of  Heaven.  Prac- 
tically their  God  is  in  themselves, 
though  the  higher  intellects  claim  to 
be  guided  by  spirit  raised  above  any 
anthropomorphic  symbols.  They  ex- 
plain their  term  "  Heaven "  by  our 
term  "  Lord,"  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  religionist  understands  the  state- 
ment of  the  other. 

"  An  aristocracy  of  intellect  assumes 
here  the  position  which  in  other  coun- 
tries is  assigned  to  birth  or  wealth." 
Nearly  every  one  can  read  and  write. 
Well,  having  escaped  from  our  slave- 
lords  we  might  look  down  on  the 
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mandarin  ridden  Celestials,  if  it  were 
not  for  our  Vanderbilts,  Fisks,  and 
Spragues ! 

Our  ideas  of  these  people  are 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  sojourners  in 
seaports,  and  are  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  conventional  separates  nations. 
We  laugh  at  the  poor  Chinamen  send- 
ing their  cast-off  bodies  by  shipload  to 
their  homes,  Yet  when  a  state  vessel 
is  provided  to  return  George  Pea- 
body's  body,  we  consider  it  a  gracious 
courtesy,  and  when  the  weary  mother 
drags  a  body  from  a  Southern  battle- 
field, fondly  thinking  it  belonged  to 
her  own  boy,  wo  treat  it  as  true  de- 
votion. 

We  talk  much  of  opium  abuse,  but 
in  five  thousand  miles  of  travel  our 
writer  never  l/e^u\^run^en  person. 
The  w  /-M'TTIPTI  ^  b'  wt'^»  m's  f°ot  st^ 
reeking  with  his  native  bog-mud,  is 
ready  to  stamp  upon  African  or  Ori- 
ental. Great  as  the  question  in  itself 
is,  it  is  still  more  important  for  the  na- 
tive Anglo-Saxon  or  kindred  German 
to  remember,  that  it  is  in  his  own  na- 
ture the  final  mischief  or  good  will  be 
worked  out.  If  we  are  to  keep  the 
control  of  this  continent,  these  social 
problems  must  be  taken  up  reverently, 
and  treated  in  the  broadest  spirit  of 
justice.  It  is  not  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  future  of  America  as  a  whole, 
that  we  would  give  to  the  incoming 
Oriental  a  charitable  welcome. 


HORSE -SHOES  AND  HORSE -SHOEING. 
NEXT  to  the  want  of  iron,  says  Mr. 
Fleming,1  the  want  of  horses  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  physical 
barriers  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  Accordingly,  the 
horse  has  been  a  favorite  servant  of 
man  for  at  least  three  thousand  years  ; 
ever  since  the  Aryans  of  the  Upper 

1  Horse  Shoes  and  Horse  Shoeing ;  their  Origin, 
History,  Uses  and  Abuses.  By  GEORGE  FLEM- 
ixci  210  Illustrations.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall. 


Indus   bred  and  trained  him;  and  no 
one  knows  how  long  before. 

When  horses  were  first  shod  has 
been  much  studied.  Mr.  Fleming 
gives  a  list  of  sixteen  "  among  the 
principal  writers,"  who  have  investi 
gated  the  subject. 

The  ancient  nations  used  no  horse- 
shoes, as  Mr.  Fleming  shows  with 
great  learning  and  at  considerable 
length,  except  some  sock  or  covering 
of  leather  or  equivalent  materials,  for 
worn-down  or  damaged  hoofs,  fastened 
on  by  thongs  or  straps. 

It  is  only  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  that,  all  at  once,  there  are 
found  documentary  proofs  of  the  use 
of  iron  shoes  nailed  to  the  horse's  feet. 
But  of  their  actual  first  use  or  inventor 
there  is  not  the  remotest  trace.  The 
improvement  was  made  in  the  night 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  by  some  nameless 
farrier  ;  and  at  nearly  the  same  date, 
Greek,  Italian,  French,  and  English 
writers  are  all  found  to  refer  to  them 
as  habitually  used.  Mr.  Fleming  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  C«lts  and 
Gauls  (a  Celtic  people)  used  nail-fas- 
tened iron  shoes  long  before  the  time 
of  Caesar,  and  he  figures  two  speci- 
mens found  in  the  Gaulish  tombs  near 
Alesia,  one  with  three  nails  still  stick- 
ing in  it ;  so  that  if  archaeology  may  be 
relied  on,  the  date  of  the  invention  is 
at  once  carried  back  to  a  half  century 
before  Christ.  These  shoes,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  others  of  the  same  age 
found  in  the  same  part  of  France,  were 
much  like  our  present  horse-shoes, 
differing  only  in  details. 

In  the  olden  time,  the  horse-shoer 
was  a  person  of  great  dignity.  Among 
the  Celts,  the  Druids  were  the  smiths, 
and  guarded  the  secrets  of  the  craft 
along  with  those  of  their  religion. 
Under  the  early  Kings  of  France,  the 
Count  of  the  Stable  ( Comes  Stabuli  — 
Comte  d'jEtable,  connetable,  constable), 
who  had  charge  of  the  shoeing,  as  well 
as  the  other  equine  affairs,  was  a  great 
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officer  of  the  court,  and  soon  became 
a  leader  of  armies. 

The  eastern  nations  shod  their 
horses  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Mohammed  ;  and  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  believing  that  in  Circassia  and 
Abbassia,  a  ring  fastened  to  the  hoof  by 
three  prongs  turned  up  over  the  outer 
edge,  was  used  as  a  horse-shoe  from 
time  immemorial.  The  present  orien- 
tal shoes  are  much  wider  and  thinner 
than  ours,  sometimes  being  almost  a 
flat  plate  or  disc.  The  Japanese,  how- 
ever, use  a  plaited  straw  shoe,  which 
must  last  about  as  long  as  a  newspaper 
tied  round  the  hoof. 

From  this  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
horse-shoeing,  Mr.  Fleming  proceeds 
to  trace  its  history  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  with  many  illustrations,  full 
information,  and  much  but  entertain- 
ing collateral  matter?  —  and  the  book 
closes  with  a  pretty  full  exposition  of 
the  state  of  the  art  of  farriery  at  the 
present  time,  the  best  mode  of  shoeing, 
and  the  merits  of  different  shoes. 

Without  actual  examination  it  could 
hardly  be  imagined  that  so  much  ma- 
terial, at  once  readable  and  valuable, 
could  have  been  collected  about  the 
history  of  a  curved  iron  bar,  with  holes 
in  it. 


WILLIAM  BROWXE. 

IT  is  the  Age  of  Eeprints.  Series 
after  series,  work  after  work  is  recov- 
ered from  ancient  book-shelf  or  still 
older  manuscript,  painfully  collated,  and 
with  the  former  editions  diligently  com- 
pared and  revised,  and  thus  rejuve- 
nated, is  restored  to  English  literature, 
until  its  long  ranks  are  fairly  speckled 
with  these  old  ^Esons  boiled  over.  In 
truth,  the  resurrected  veterans  often 
make  very  stout  and  vigorous  new  re- 
cruits. 

Such  a  one  is  William  Browne,1  a 

1  The  Whole  Works  of  William  Broione,  of 
Tavistock,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple;  now  first 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  and  Notes, 
by  W.  CAREW  HAZLITT.  Vol.  2,  London: 
printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Library. 


contemporary  and  friend  of  Dray  ton, 
Milton,  Herbert,  Jonson,  Chapman, 
and  Selden  ;  a  poet  from  true  feeling, 
self-moved  (it  will  not  do  to  say  auto- 
matic), sparing  of  utterance,  utterly 
sincere,  loved  and  honored  in  his  day, 
and  thought  to  have  been  one  of  Mil- 
ton's masters  in  poetry. 

Browne  was  born  in  1588,  was  a 
student  at  law,  but  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  living  without  la- 
bor, in  a  quiet  way.  He  perhaps  held 
a  small  sinecure  in  London  ;  was  mar- 
ried, but  both  his  children  died  young, 
and  died  about  1643  or  1645,  the  last 
years  of  his  life  seeming  to  have  been 
clouded  with  melancholy. 

His  poems  cover  no  great  space, 
the  present  reprint  filling  only  about 
five  hundred  verys  ^SWfl^small  quarto 
pages.  They  -»„./•_„  ^v,  TT,^,iia's  Pas- 
torals," and  "  The  Shepheard's  Pipe," 
both  first  published  about  1614,  "The 
Inner  Temple  Masque,"  and  about 
fifty  minor  poems,  amatory,  elegiac, 
etc.  Probably  the  best  known  of  all 
of  them  is  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of 
"  The  Shepheard's  Pipe*,"  a  monody 
upon  Mr.  Thomas  Manwood,  a  dear 
friend  of  the  poet,  and  which  is.  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  supplied  Milton 
with  hints  for  "  Lycidas."  We  doubt 
it;  it  is  rather  probable  that  both 
Browne  and  Milton  learned  of  the 
older  poets.  The  comparative  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  Browne's 
thought  and  style  could  not  have 
helped  towards  the  characteristic  Mil- 
tonic  wealth  of  diction  and  pomp  of 
phrase  ;  and  of  all  possible  accusations, 
that  of  plagiarizing  or  even  deriving 
thoughts,  is  the  least  reasonable  a  pri- 
ori, and  the  least  susceptible  of  proof. 
Take  the  following  stanza  from 
Browne,  full  of  mournful  music,  and 
see  what  it  has  in  common  with  "  Ly- 
cidas,"  except,  simply,  that  both  are 
monodies  :  — 

"  In  deepest  passions  of  my  griefe-swolne  breast, 
(Sweete  soule!)  this  onely  comfort  seizeth  me, 

That  so  few  yeares  did  make  thee  so  much  blest, 
And  gaue  such  wings  to  reach  ETERNITY. 
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Is  this  to  dye?     No;  as  a  shippe 

Well  built  with  easie  winde 
A  lazy  hulke  doth  farre  out-strippe, 

And  soonest  harbour  finde: 
So  PHILARETE  fled, 

Quicke  was  his  passage  giuen, 
When  others  must  haue  longer  time 

To  make  them  fit  for  heauen." 

Thought,  imagery,  turn  of  expres- 
sion, rhythm,  metre,  all  are  singularly 
individualized ;  tinged,  of  course,  with 
the  quaintness  of  the  age,  but  not 
enough  so  to  veil  the  real  poetry. 
Milton  has  taken  nothing  from  such 
poetry  as  this,  except  such  general 
stimulus  and  help  as  every  receptive 
mind  can  gain  by  the  study  of  any 
irood  work  in  his  own  kind. 

Browne  seems  to  have  been  much 
in  request  for  elegiac  verse.  His  epi- 
taph on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  is 
too  famous  to  need  quoting  ;  but  it  is 
only  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  mu- 
sical posthumous  complimenting.  Com- 
pare the  following  lines  from  the  El- 
egy on  Lord  Herbert :  — 

»  All  that  Sweetnesse,  all  that  Youth. 
All  that  Vertue,  all  that  Truth 
Can  or  speake,  or  wishe,  or  praise, 
Was  in  -him  iri  his  few  dayes." 

May  we  all  find  so  poetical  and  ap- 
preciative a  registrar,  —  and  may  we  all 
deserve  him  ! 

As  a  genuine  and  earnest  poet,  truly 
poetical  in  thought,  and  with  much  of 
the  music  in  expression  which  is  botn 
of  the  form  and  essence  of  real  poetry, 
Browne  will  richiy  repay  careful  study, 
and  will  be  found  a  worthy  member 
of  the  little  knot  of  geniuses  who 
adorned  England  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Haz- 
litt,  a  thorough  student,  and  a  careful 
and  honest  though  sometimes  too  con- 
temptuous critic,  has  edited  this  reprint 
very  well. 


"AHMED,  THE  FELLAH." 

THIS  interesting  book,  by  Edmond 
About,  had  already  appeared  in  numbers 


iii  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  of 
the  last  year.  It  may  fairly  be  called  a 
novel,  while  it  embodies  a  narrative  of 
M.  About's  travels  in  Egypt,  in  the 
earlier  months  of  1868. 

Its  first  part  is  taken  up  with  a  de- 
scription of  its  hero,  Ahmed.  He  is  an 
Arab  "fellah"  which  means  that  lie  is 
of  the  lowest  working  class  in  Egypt, 
and  is  represented  as  being  one  of  those 
selected  by  Said  Pasha  to  be  sent  to 
France,  to  receive  there  a  complete 
education  in  high  European  civilization. 
About  professes  to  have  an  introduc- 
tion to  Ahmed,  and  a  long  conversation 
with  him  on  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, and  hears  with  regret,  afterwards, 
that  he  has  been  killed  in  a  duel,  at 
Marseilles,  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for 
his  native  country. 

It  is  ten  years  after,  that  About 
himself  decides  to  travel  in  Egypt,  more 
or  less  incited  to  it  by  the  impression 
of  this  conversation  with  Ahmed.  His 
description  of  the  voyage  is  exceed- 
ingly entertaining.  He  brings  in  the 
inevitable  English  family,  described  to 
the  life  ;  and  Miss  Grace  Longman  ap- 
pears as  the  heroine  of  the  story.  His 
picture  of  the  wild  chaos  of  landing 
in  Alexandria,  is  rich  and  brilliant. 
What  is  the  astonishment  of  the  reader 
and  of  About  —  a  surprise  for  which 
the  former  is  slightly  prepared  by  the 
title  of  the  book,  —  when,  after  a  day 
of  sight-seeing,  About's  room  is  in- 
vaded by  an  Arab  fellah,  in  blue  gown, 
in  red  fez,  who  embraces  him  ardently  ! 
It  is  Ahmed,  of  course,  quite  alive,  and 
now  a  rich  and  flourishing  land-holder. 

The  fact  of  being  almost  killed  in  a 
duel,  in  defence  of  his  country's  repu- 
tation, had  excited  the  interest  of  Said 
Pasha,  who  was  always  doing  odd,  im- 
pulsive things,  and  who  offered  him  a 
million  or  more  of  piastres,  and  land 
where  he  pleases,  in  short,  a  fortune, 
enough  to  establish  him  with  his  family. 
Ahmed's  search  for  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter, as  told  by  himself,  is  well  managed, 
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to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Nile  and 
its  villages,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  pretty 
piece  of  romance,  —  like  one  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  stories.  Ahmed  has 
no  desire  to  shake  off  the  badge  of  the 
Fellah.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  belong 
to  the  laboring  class,  but  is  proud  of 
its  qualities,  which  need  only  to  be 
cultivated  to  be  elevated.  He  employs 
the  munificence  of  the  Pasha  in  vast 
farming  establishments,  where  he  brings 
to  use  the  results  of  his  European 
education. 

And  here  again  About  exhibits  and 
uses  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
countless  resources  of  Egypt,  and  its 
rich  possibilities,  and  explains,  through 
Ahmed's  mouth,  the  lavishness  with 
which  they  are  wasted. 

Ahmed  is  discouraged  at  the  enor- 
mous waste  incurred  by  the  Arab's 
overwhelming  love  of  his  pigeons.  In 
Upper  Egypt,  where  the  huts  of  the 
natives  are  mere  mud  walls,  and  roof- 
less, the  traveller  is  deceived  at  the 
first  glance  by  an  appearance  of  archi- 
tecture in  pointed  towers  that  crown 
the  villages.  But  on  nearer  sight  these 
prove  to  be  pigeon-houses  of  clay  jars, 
heaped  one  upon  the  other  in  pyra- 
midal forms,  that  seem  almost  to  imi- 
tate the  propylasa  of  thousands  of 
years  standing.  Though  the  stranger 
is  richly  fed  with  pigeons,  the  Arabs 
do  not  kill  them  for  their  own  eating. 
Ahmed,  the  progressive  Fellah,  points 
out  to  his  fellow-countrymen  how  these 
birds  prey  upon  their  crops,  and  how, 
if  each  only  devoured  the  value  of  a 
para  a  day,  or  less,  these  millions  of 
pigeons  are  eating  the  substance  of  the 
people. 

M.  .About,  in  his  short  visit,  must 
have  gathered  interesting  details  on  all 
these  subjects,  from  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  act  as  officials  in  the  Pa- 
sha's service,  Egyptianized  somewhat 
by  the  addition  of  the  title  of  Bey.  At 
the  head  of  these,  some  of  them  men  of 
great  intelligence,  stands  Mariette  Bey, 


who  has  been  active  in  the  modern 
excavations  in  Egypt. 

This  class  of  information  gives  a 
novelty  to  "  Ahmed,"  as  a  book  of 
travel  in  Egypt ;  and  its  brilliant 
photographs  reproduce  the  life  of  en- 
chantment with  far  more  color  than  the 
more  vapid,  commonplace  note-book  of 
every-day  travellers. 

Will  Miss  Grace  Longman,  with  her 
English  prejudices,  marry  the  Arab 
Fellah,  Ahmed,  whose  color  stains  his 
millions  of  piastres  in  her  eyes,  though 
not  in  those  of  her  relations  ?  The 
answer  is  given  in  a  characteristic  man- 
ner, only  at  the  very  close  of  the  story. 

The  story  is  full  of  wit  and  humor, 
arid  contains  many  happy  side  illus- 
trations. In  his  admiration  of  Ahmed's 
mSnage,  in  a  palace  on  the  Nile,  About 
praises  a  certain  "  at-homeness  "  that  it 
wears,  in  contrast  with  the  custom  of 
Parisian  households,  of  occupying  only 
one  etage  of  a  house. 

"  Is  this  life"  he  asks  of  the  latter, 
"  to  struggle  on  from  morning  to  night, 
in  a  narrow  drawer,  shut  in  between 
two  unknown  families,  one  stamping 
over  your  head,  the  other  studying  the 
piano  beneath  your  feet?" 

A  warning,  perhaps,  to  us,  before  we 
are  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  change  our 
homes  into  apartments. 


MADAME   BENOIT. 

"  MADAME  BENOIT,"  and  "  Le  Mari 
de  Madame  Benoit,"  two  volumes  of 
the  same  novel,  by  Marie  Dumas,  make 
the  same  effort  as  the  "  Ahmed "  of 
Edmond  About  to  string  notes  of 
travel  upon  a  thread  of  romance.  This 
is  difficult  to  do  well,  and  is  not  always 
successful.  Trollope's  "  Bertrams,"  of 
this  class,  is  a  good  book,  but  usually 
either  its  story  is  read  to  the  neglect 
of  its  descriptions  of  travel,  or  it  is 
studied  by  the  traveller  who  skipped  the 
story.  The  ham  and  the  mustard  are 
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eaten  at  one  time,  and  the  bread  and 
butter  at  another.  About,  in  his 
"Ahmed,"  has  succeeded  in  compound- 
ing an  admirable  sandwich  of  the  two. 

"  Madame  Benoit,"  the  heroine  of 
this  story,  by  Marie  Dumas,  seldom 
utters  herself,  but  she  is  adored  by  the 
Hungarian  hero,  who  appears  in  as 
great  a  variety  of  costume  as  a  French 
doll  of  the  first  class.  Indeed,  the 
author  displays  an  amazing  talent  at 
costuming.  We  have  the  imposing 
Hungarian  dress,  with  bonnet  of  As- 
trachan,  that  of  the  showy  Greek  Bashi- 
basouk,  and  of  the  Syrian  dragoman, 
of  the  Bedouin  sheik,  etc.,  in  each  of 
which  the  same  handsome  figure  ap- 
pears —  Miklos,  the  hero.  He  assumes 
all  this  variety  of  costume  in  his  eager- 
ness to  accompany  the  lady  of  his  love 
in  her  travels  through  Greece  and  the 
Holy  Land.  He  saves  her  from  drown- 
ing in  the  Inachus,  kills  seven  or 
three  —  we  forget  which  —  Bedouins 
in  her  defence,  not  far  from  the  Lake 
of  Galilee.  He  speaks  with  ease  the 
language  of  all  the  characters  he  as- 
sumes, apparently  with  complete  suc- 
cess, though  at  the  end  of  the  book  it 
turns  out  that  everybody  knew  who  he 
was,  even  to  the  husband  of  Mad.  Be- 
noit. In  the  hands  of  a  more  skillful 
romancer  the  book  might  have  been 
made  excitingly  interesting ;  as  it  is, 
one  wearies  a  little  of  the  incessant 
costuming,  and  reads  with  languor  the 
description  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
depicted  from  the  Austrian  side,  which 
comes  near  the  close. 

The  first  description  of  scenery  and 
spots  in  the  Holy  Land  are  of  a  senti- 
mental cast,  and  at  times  almost  pro- 
fane, in  their  efforts  to  bring  in  an 
overstrained  religious  feeling. 
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tionality  and  literature.1  So  distinct  is 
this  sentiment,  that  if  there  be  nation- 
ality in  souls,  M.  Guizot  and  his  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law  are  certainly  English, 
—  or,  perhaps,  rather  Anglo-American. 

Perhaps  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  strong  and  stately  soul  of  Charlotte 
de  la  Trcmoille.  The  grave  and  lofty 
character  of  this  noble  lady  —  noble  by 
blood  and  by  nature  too,  —  her  high 
and  untouched  courage,  her  impreg- 
nable resolution,  her  domestic  virtues, 
and  peculiarly  her  quiet  and  practical 
ways,  are  traits  which,  collectively  (or  is 
it  a  mere  national  prejudice  ?),  we  should 
expect  in  Saxon  rather  than  in  Latin 
blood.  Assuredly,  we  should  expect 
them  of  man  rather  than  of  woman. 
If  there  is  sex  in  souls,  the  great 
Countess  was  a  man,  a  hero,  femininely 
embodied. 

The  story  of  the  Countess's  splendid 
defence  of  Latham  House  has  been  told 
until  it  is  famous.  But  Madame  De 
Witt  indignantly  disclaims  the  accepted 
historic  picture  of  the  Countess,  as  that 
of  "  a  mere  queen  of  melodrama."  It 
is  a  curious  acknowledgment,  more- 
over, of  the  way  in  which  history  is 
made,  that  she  accepts  as  such  historic 
portrait,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
"  Peveril  of  the  Peak." 

The  new  representation  is  based 
principally  upon  the  original  family  let- 
ters of  the  Countess  to  her  mother,  Char- 
lotte de  Nassau,  and  her  sister-in-law, 
Marie  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne.  They 
form  a  series  extending  over  forty  years, 
from  the  Countess's  childhood  until  1663, 
the  year  before  her  death ;  and  after 
having  been  hidden  from  sight  and 
knowledge  for  two  centuries,  were  dis- 
covered in  a  barrel  in  a  cellar,  by  the 
present  Due  de  la  Tremoille. 

Doubtless,  no  human  life  ever  passed, 
whose  real  whole  story,  competently 
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told,  would  not  be  profoundly  interest- 
ing. Certainly,  the  story  of  so  heroic 
a  life  as  this,  is  rich  with  an  interest 
higher  than  that  of  any  romance,  and 
radiant  with  the  splendor  of  lessons  in 
nobility  and  goodness. 

Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille,  born  1601, 
was  daughter  of  the  first  duke  of  the 
name,'  a  Protestant,  and  a  brave  sol- 
dier, ennobled  by  Henry  IV.  for  good 
service ;  and  of  his  wife  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  William  the  Silent,  the 
great  Prince  of  Orange.  She  was 
brought  up  a  Protestant,  in  the  wealth 
and  splendor  of  a  great  French  aristo- 
cratic household,  but  was  sedulously 
and  thoroughly  trained  from  the  first  in 
the  Protestant  belief  and  in  good  learn- 
ing. The  first  of  her  letters,  written 
when  she  was  a  little  girl  of  five  or  six, 
on  paper  ruled  on  purpose,  and  in  the 
large  single  letters  of  a  child's  first 
painful  efforts  at  composition,  begins 
with  curious  evidence  of  this  hard 
work,  and  of  the  prevailing  formality  of 
filial  respect :  "  Madame,"  begins  the 
little  girl, 

"MADAME: — Since  you  went  away,  1 
have  become  very  good.  Thank  God, 
you  will  find  me  quite  learned.  I  know 
seventeen  Psalms,  all  the  quatrains  of 
Pibrac,  all  the  huitains  of  Zamariel,  and 
above  all,  I  can  talk  Latin." 

There  are  doubtless  in  North  Am- 
erica those  who  know  seventeen  Psalms, 
and  perhaps  those  who  can,  after  a 
fashion,  talk  Latin  —  though  it  is  un- 
derstood that  our  College  Professors 
sometimes  make  singular  exhibitions  of 
cacophilology  when  they  try  it  with 
European  wise  men,  —  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  anybody  on  the  Continent 
can  repeat  a  single  line,  not  to  say  the 
huitains,  of  Zamariel. 

In  1626  she  married  James  Stanley, 
Lord  Strange,  of  the  ancient  families 
of  Stanley  arid  De  Vere,  and  taking 
up  her  abode  \\ith  her  husband  in 
England  she  never  returned  to  France. 
The  most  remarkable  experiences  of  her 


life  are  those  of  her  brave  support  of  the 
cause  of  her  husband  and  her  king  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  This  story  we  need 
not  tell  again,  even  if  space  permitted. 
But  the  fact  well  illustrates  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  real  heroism,  that  neither 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  nor  subse- 
quently, is  there  in  the  Countess's  let- 
ters one  single  allusion  to  the  events  up- 
on which  her  fame  rests.  Other  sources, 
however,  have  supplied  the  materials 
for  Madame  De  Witt's  full  and  careful 
narrative  of  the  siege  of  Latham  House. 
Her  lord,  after  such  brave  and  self- 
sacrificing  services  as  were  given  to  the 
royal  cause  by  so  many  noble  cavaliers, 
was  taken  by  the  Parliament  forces, 
tried  for  high  treason,  condemned,  and 
beheaded.  The  Countess  had  already 
retired  to  the  Earl's  little  Kingdom  of 
Man,  which  she  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
intending  to  hold  it  to  the  last  for  the 
king  ;  but  she  was  treacherously  de- 
livered over,  with  her  castles,  troops, 
and  stores,  by  her  commander  Chris- 
tian. During  the  remaining  period 
of  the  Commonwealth,  she  lived  in 
comparative  poverty,  in  London  or  at 
Knowsley.  After  the  Restoration,  the 
Countess  appeared  at  Court,  where  she 
was  treated  with  great  honor,  and  as 
her  letters  show,  found  a  most  satis- 
factory occupation  in  the  petty  affairs  of 
a  grand  dame  du  cour.  The  trait  should 
not  be  surprising ;  yet,  it  is  not  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  heroine 
of  Latham  House.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  a  human  being,  and  helps  to 
justify  Madame  De  Wittfs  objection  to 
the  "  queen  of  melodrama." 

A  portrait  of  the  Countess  is  prefixed 
to  the  volume.  It  represents  her  in 
widow's  weeds.  The  face  is  full,  the 
forehead  high  and  ample,  the  features 
strong  and  clear  cut,  the  mouth  shape- 
ly and  firm,  and  the  eyes  grave  and 
thoughtful.  It  is  a  very  pure  and 
noble  face,  the  fit  index  of  a  very  pure 
and  noble  character. 

Madame  De  Witt  has  very  respect- 
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ably,  if  not  brilliantly,  performed  her 
task  as  biographer,  producing  a,  clear 
and  intelligible  narrative,  and  suffering 
the  Countes-i  to  speak  in  her  own  words 
where  practicable,  .and  conscientiously 
confining  herself  to  the  work  in  hand, 
without  the  least  effort  to  show  off  her 
own  knowledge  or  ability. 


"KING  ARTHUR."* 

MR.  GLENNIE  gives  us  here  the  first 
Essay  of  a  book  which  will  be  called 
"  Arthuriana ;  or,  Essays  on  the  Ar- 
thurian Romance- Cycle  as  the  Formal 
Material  of  the  New  Poesy."  This 
first  Essay,  however,  shadows  out  at 
least  the  ground  to  be  occupied  by  the 
whole.  It  is  an  elaborate  argument, 
worked  out  from  historical  investiga- 
tion, and  reinforced  by  a  persevering 
antiquarian  search  throughout  the  lo- 
calities concerned,  with  the  following 
conclusions  :  — 

1.  There  were,  or  may  have  been, 
several  Arthurs ;  the  Arthur  was  one 
of  the  sixth  century. 

2.  There  are  at  least  five  districts 
in  which  Arthurian  localities  are  found, 
namely,     Southern     Scotland,    Wales, 
Somersetshire,  Cornwall,  and  Brittany. 

3.  "  Southern  Scotland  and  the 
English  Border,"  including  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland  on  the  south, 
and  extending  to  the  north  as  far  as 
to  a  line  across  Scotland  at  Glericoe, 
Fortingall,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Strathmore,  was  the  true  home  and 
origin  of  the  Arthurian  traditions. 

Whether  or  no  Mr.  Glennie  has 
actually  constructed  a  complete  demon- 
stration of  his  problem,  he  has  cer- 
tainly made  out  a  case  extremely 
strong  in  itself,  and  one  which,  if  dis- 
proved at  all,  must  be  dealt  with  in 
his  own  exhaustive  and  laborious  man- 
aer. 

1  Arthurian  Localities  ;  their  Historical  Origin, 
Chief  Country,  and  Fingalian  Relations:  with  a 
Map  of  Arthurian  Scotland.  By  J.  S.  Stewart 
Glennie.  Edinburgh:  Edmonstone  &  Douglas. 


Mr.  Glennie,  not  content  with  the 
interest  which  every  reader  of  ro- 
mance or  poetry  will  necessarily  feel 
in  his  quest,  has  added  to  his  imme- 
diate discussion  some  suggestive  col- 
lateral matter.  He  has  succeeded  in 
showing  a  curious  inosculation  be- 
tween the  Arthurian  and  Fingalian 
traditions,  the  two  groups  meeting  and 
mingling  on  the  area  discussed,  one 
coming  from  the  South  with  Arthur 
and  the  Cymry,  the  other  from  the 
North  with  Fingal  and  tl^e  Picts. 

Mr.  Glennie  concludes  the  body 
of  his  Essay  with  a  suggestion  which 
has  risen  in  many  other  minds,  and 
for  which  he  finds  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. Whether  he  will  find  many  be- 
lievers, however,  we  doubt.  "  The 
new  conceptions,"  he  says,  "of  the 
world  and  of  human  history  and  of 
destiny  that  science  is  forcing  upon 
us,  require  a  new  poesy  for  their  syn- 
thetic expression ;  a  new  poesy  to 
show  that  life,  so  far  from  being 
stripped  by  the  discoveries  of  science 
of  all  that  makes  it,  to  the  nobler  sort, 
worth  having,  is  on  the  contrary  by 
the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge, 
invested  with  a  new  beauty,  a  more 
tragic  grandeur,  and  inspired  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  environing  Infinite. 
New  conceptions  require  new  forms 
for  their  poetic  expression.  And  as 
....  the  old  Greek  legends,  made 
an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  of  by  Homer, 
furnished  the  poets  of  the  great  age 
of  Greece  with  the  forms  of  their  im- 
mortal dramas  ;  so,  I  believe,  will  the 
Pre-media3val  Celtic  legends,  as  they 
have  been  prepared  for  us  by  the 
poetic  romancers  of  the  Mediaeval  Age, 
be  found  to  present  the  most  varied 
and  easily  adaptable  material  for  the 
European  poets  who  will  dare  unre- 
servedly to  accept  Science.  And  thus," 
adds  Mr.  Glennie,  in  conclusion,  "Ar- 
thurian Scotland  will  become  *  a  new 
Hellas.' " 

This  itself  is  imaginative  and  poet- 
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ical,  and  is  graceful  as  a  speculation, 
besides  setting  out  with  an  unques- 
tioned truth.  But  the  offered  conclu- 
sion is  not  necessary,  nor  even,  we 
think,  probable.  Many  minds  are  ask- 
ing, "  Whence  shall  come  the  Poetry 
of  our  Present?"  Mrs.  Browning, 
years  ago,  glorified  the  screaming  lo- 
comotives into  "  resonant  steam-ea- 
gles," but  we  observe  that  in  the  last 
edition  the  fine  phrase  is  gone,  and  a 
flat  statement  of  an  engine  left  in- 
stead. Thus  far,  there  is  no  poet  of 
horse-powers,  no  singer  of  superheated 
steam,  nor  minstrel  of  magnetism.  It 
is  not  time.  Perspective  is  indispen- 
sable to  poetic  form,  to  the  epic  sen- 
timents especially.  The  very  legend 
of  Arthur  waited  five  hundred  years 
before  the  glorified  spirit  of  romance 
and  poem  exhaled  from  the  ancient 
grave  of  the  facts.  The  ages,  there  is 
some  reason  for  imagining,  develope  in 
a  geometrical  ratio  of  increasing  speed. 
But  surely  we  must  see  our  civil  en- 
gineering and  patent-office  through  at 
least  one  century  of  historic  atmos- 
phere, before  they  will  be  susceptible 
of  the  harmonious  groupings  and  soft- 
ened effects  that  go  to  a  poetic  picture. 
Again;  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  heathenism  of  Pict  and  Cymry 
has  any  closer  relation  to  this  century, 
than  that  of  Northman  or  Greek. 


THE  BROTHERS   OF  PURITY. 

PERHAPS  the  oriental  mind  is  even 
greedier  than  the  occidental,  after  sto- 
ries. The  readiness  of  an  Afreet,  even 
to  forego  his  blood-revenge  if  a  first- 
class  story  can  be  told  him,  is  a  type 
of  this  appetite.  Certainly,  adult  Ori- 
entals are  at  least  as  fond  of  stories  as 
occidental  children. 

"  Ikhwanu-s-Safa,"1  means  "  Brothers 
of   Purity."     These    brothers   were   a 

1  lkhwanu-s-Safa ;  or,  Brothers  of  Purity. 
From  the  Hindustani  of  Maulavi  Ikram,  Ali,  by 
John  Platts,  Esq.  London:  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 


number  of  Arabic  writers  (some  "say 
five,  some  ten,  according  to  Mr.  Platts), 
who,  at  a  rather  ancient  period,  lived 
and  worked  in  close  intimacy  and  har- 
mony —  a  multiplied  prototype  of  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian.  Their  pleasant  col- 
lective name  was  given  to  a  work  con- 
sisting of  fifty-one  treatises  of  various 
kinds  which  they  published.  One  of 
these  has  been  translated  into  Urdu, 
and  this  Mr.  Platts  now  gives  us  in 
English,  having  compared  the  Arabic 
with  the  Urdu  throughout.  It  is  a 
narrative  of  the  contest  between  man 
and  the  animal  creation,  upon  the  claim 
of  human  supremacy ;  and  is  thus  man- 
aged :  When  first  created,  man  was 
afraid  of  the  beasts.  After  a  time, 
however,  he  gradually  subjugated  them 
all ;  whereupon  the  beasts  held  a  coun- 
cil, and  impleaded  man,  before  Bewa- 
rasb  the  Wise,  King  of  the  Genii,  with- 
in whose  island  -of  Bala  Saghun  in  par- 
ticular the  work  of  subjugation  had  been 
made  complete.  There  follows  after 
this  preamble  a  long  discussion,  being 
the  substance  of  the  book ;  which  is 
finally  decided  by  the  argument  that 
men  are  immortal,  while  the  beasts 
perish  utterly  at  their  physical  death. 
Whereupon  it  was  considered  by  the 
Court  "  that  all  the  animals  should  re- 
main subject  to  mankind  and  obedient 
to  their  commands.  The  animals,  too, 
accepted  this  decision,  and  were  satis- 
fied, and  all  returned  from  thence  in 
peace  and  safety." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
coincidence  with  Gen.  i.  28.  On  both 
statements  ^Esop  would  observe  that 
they  were  not  drawn  up  by  the  ani- 
mals ;  nor,  he  •  would  add  to-day,  by 
their  attorney,  Mr.  Bergh. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  handling  of 
this  curious  book,  we  may  quote  the 
passage  in  which  the  Christian  (among 
other  religionists)  is  refuted  by  a  sort 
of  general  judge-advocate  who  is  one  of 
the  dramatis  personce.  The  statement 
and  refutation  show  how  the  Chris- 
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tianity  they  saw  was  regarded  by  these 
ancient  Arabic  authors,  and  there  is  a 
sad  substratum  of  truth  in  the  reply  of 
"  The  Enterpriser." 

"  Here-upon  the  king  again  looked 
toward  the  assembly  of  the  men,  and 
perceived  a  man  clothed  in  a  woollen  gar- 
ment, with  a  belt  round  his  waist  and 
a  censer  in  his  hands,  wherein  he  was 
burning  incense  and  raising  smoke,  while 
he  was  intoning  something  with  a  loud 
voice.  So  he  said  to  his  wazir,  '  Who  is 
that  man  ?  '  He  replied  saying,  '  That  is 
a  Syrian,  a  follower  of  the  Holy  Jesus.' 
'  Tell  him  to  say  something,'  said  the 
king.  And  the  Syrian,  in  accordance 
with  the  king's  command,  delivered  a  dis- 
course, of  which  the  substance  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

" '  Glory  be  to  that  Creator  who,  with- 
out a  Father,  brought  forth  the  Lord 
Jesus  from  Mary's  womb,  and  conferred 
on  Him  the  miraculous  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
and  by  his  means  purged  the  Israelites  of 
sin  ;  who  made  us  his  followers  ;  who 
raised  up  many  learned  and  devout  men 
among  our  body ;  who  infused  mercy  and 
tenderness  and  devotedness  to  religion  in 
our  hearts.  Thanks  be  to  Him  who  be- 
stowed such  excellent  gifts  on  us.  And 
besides  these,  we  possess  other  eminent 
qualities  which  I  have  not  mentioned  ? ' 

"  The  Enterpriser  said,  *  True,  but  you 
have  forgotten  this,  namely  :  We  did  not 
pay  due  observance  to  his  worship ;  but 
turned  unbelievers,  and  worshipped  the 
crass,  and  offered  swine  in  sacrifice,  and 
then  ate  the  flesh  thereof:  and  practised 
deceit  on,  and  uttered  falsehood  regard- 
ing God.'  " 

"  The  Syrian  found  no  answer." 
A  certain  number  of  these  recent 
oriental  translations  might,  we  think, 
be  reprinted  here  with  advantage. 
Whether  the  somewhat  long-winded 
though  curious  talks  of  the  present 
volume  would  sell  well,  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  But  a  very  readable  vol- 
ume could  be  selected  from  the  "  Sol- 
wan  ;  or,  Waters  of  Comfort,"  of  the 
Sicilian  Arab  Ibn  Zafer,  published  in 
an  English  translation  in  1852. 

VOL.  i.  —  HO.  i.  7 


HEBREW  TRADITION. 
WE  must  defer  to  our  next  number 
an  adequate  review  of  the  volume  of 
Sermons  published  by  Dr.  Hedge  under 
the  title,  "The  Primeval  World  of 
Hebrew  Tradition."  l  Any  one  who 
supposes,  from  the  title,  that  the  book 
is  going  to  occupy  him  with  specula- 
tion on  antediluvian  or  pre-Abra- 
hamitic  days  only,  will  be  very  much 
mistaken.  There  is  hardly  a  subject 
central  in  our  modern  speculation,  but 
is  referred  to,  or  perhaps  discussed  in 
these  twelve  discourses.  This  the 
reader  may  see  from  the  titles  only : 
"The  World  a  Divine  Creation;" 
"  Man  in  the  Image  of  God  ;  "  u  The 
Brute  Creation;"  "Paradise  Lost;'' 
"  The  Failure  of  Primeval  Society  ;  " 
"The  Heritage  of  the  Inner  Life." 
Such  are  some  of  these  suggestive  sub- 
jects. And  if  any  one  suspects,  be- 
cause the  essays  have  the  form  of  ser- 
mons, that  the  book  invites  him  only 
to  what  the  critics  call  the  homilectic 
treatment,  he  is  equally  mistaken. 
No  person  who  has  heard  or  read  any 
of  Dr.  Hedge's  sermons  will  fall  into 
any  such  error. 


HENRY  JAMES'S  ONTOLOGY.2 
ONE  perceives  always  in  Henry  James 
a  striving  for  pure  truth,  a  heroic  es- 
say of  the  mind  which  begets  respect. 
No  desire  of  a  fortune,  no  ambition  for 
place,  no  selfish  passion  whatsoever, 
can  be  more  intense,  or  more  incapa- 
ble of  being  put  out  of  countenance, 
than  his  interest  in  speculative  ques- 
tions. In  our  country  and  time  this 
is  a  rare  kind  of  devotion,  and  should 
suffice,  of  itself,  to  secure  him  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  minds.  It  is 
evident,  too,  at  a  glance,  that  Mr.  James 
is  a  writer  of  uncommon  power.  Sav- 

1  Boston :    Published    by    Roberts    Brothers. 
16mo.    284  pages.     $1.50. 

2  The  Secret  of  Swedenbwg  :  being  an  Elucida- 
tion of  his  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Natural  Human- 
ity.    By  Henry  James.     Boston :  Fields,  Osgood, 
&  Co.     1869. 
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ing  Carlyle,  no  man  now  using  the 
English  language  fulminates  with  the 
pen  in  such  stunning  and  crashing  style. 
And  yet,  after  writing  for  a  score  of 
years  or  more,  with  impassioned  con- 
viction and  lavish  force,  he  has  secured 
no  large  audience.  In  a  country  which 
shows  less  of  pure  intellectual  interest 
in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
mental  activity,  than  any  other,  Mr. 
James  is  the  writer  whose  labors,  rela- 
tively to  their  quality,  have  awakened 
least  response.  That  the  multitude 
should  neglect  him  is  not  indeed  sur- 
prising, for  he  propounds  questions  that 
few  perceive  to  be  questions,  and  at- 
tempts the  solution  of  problems,  that 
are  problems  only  to  the  most  thought- 
ful. But  the  curious  fact  is,  that  men 
who  do  ask  his  questions  and  recog- 
nize his  problems  —  men  engaged  in 
the  same  quest,  with  all  the  prepara- 
tion of  scholarly  culture,  and  all  the 
resources  of  high  intelligence,  —  per- 
sist in  neglecting  him  to  almost  the 
same  degree.  Their  own  explanation, 
however,  of  such  neglect,  would  be 
speedily  given.  They  find  him  simply 
unintelligible.  That  he  has  the  gifts 
of  an  accomplished  writer,  the  intellect- 
ual elevation  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
passion  of  a  prophet,  they  freely  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  he  speaks,  they  say, 
in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  they  can  make 
nothing  of  him,  and  naturally  enough, 
grow  impatient  over  his  pages. 

Now  our  own  persuasion  is,  that 
Mr.  James  has  ideas  of  the  first  order ; 
that  his  speculation,  in  its  essential 
features,  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  very 
apposite  to  the  most  pressing  wants  of 
our  time.  We  are  persuaded  that  if  he 
could  but  make  himself  understood,  he 
would  at  once  engage  the  serious  and 
studious  attention  of  all  readers  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  logic  of  spir- 
itual thought.  Unfortunately,  while 
profoundly  luminous,  he  is  superficially 
obscure.  The  obscurity  is,  so  to  speak, 
only  skin-deep ;  but  the  skin-depth  is 


of  the  pachydermatous  sort ;  an  opaque, 
almost  impenetrable  hide  envelopes  the 
significance  of  his  work.  He  invests 
his  mind  with  needless  antagonisms, 
and  is  continually  making  war  without 
any  proper  casus  belli.  He  writes 
with  excessive,  vehement  emphasis, 
and  habitually  over-states ;  lays  on 
with  a  heavy  hand,  and  spreads  his  ink 
until  the  writing  becomes  illegible. 
And,  worse  than  all  the  rest,  he  in- 
dulges himself  in  a  wavering,  double, 
or  even  contradictory  use  of  important 
terms,  which  at  first  gives  the  earnest 
arid  studious  reader  a  sense  of  vertigo. 
We  have  found  this  last  fault  so  ex- 
tremely embarrassing — have  had  so 
much  difficulty  in  breaking  through 
his  crust  of  verbal  contradiction,  — 
that  we  must  bestow  explicit  attention 
upon  it,  by  way  of  assisting  the  reader, 
if  possible,  to  break  through  in  like 
manner.  It  is  worth  while  to  be  at 
pains  here ;  for,  once  fairly  through, 
one  finds  himself  in  a  large  place,  illu- 
minated with  no  deceiving-  moonshine, 
but  with  clear  solar  light.  We  will 
therefore,  take  up  several  of  his  terms 
in  succession,  see  what  is  his  own  use 
of  them,  and  then  see  through  them 
if  we  can. 

1.  Substance.  On  page  7,  Mr.  James 
says,  "  The  infinite  is  the  faultless 
substance,  which,  unseen  itself,  vivifies 
all  finite  existence ;  the  finite  is  the 
fallacious  shadow,  which  nevertheless 
attests  that  substance."  Thirteen  lines 
farther  on,  we  read  as  follows,  "  Such 
was  the  abysmal  absurdity  locked  away 
in  Hegel's  dialectic,  which  remorse- 
lessly confounds  infinite  form  andjinite 
substance."  Page  11,  the  substantially 
again  made  to  denote  the  material  and 
finite ;  thus,  "  Of  the  two  elements 
which  make  up  the  statue,  one  ideal, 
the  other  material  —  one  objective  or 
formal,  the  other  subjective  and  sub- 
stantial, —  the  latter  Unites  the  statue," 
etc.  Page  19,  the  word  reverts  to 
its  first  meaning,  "An  infinite  sub- 
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stance."  He  says,  page  25,  substance 
and  substantial  again  denote  the  finite 
and  its  function.  Page  34,  substance 
is  once  more  the  infinite.  Page  36,  it 
is  again  the  finite.  Page  149,  the 
writer  speaks  of  "  the  properly  infinite 
in  creation  (substance),  and  the  proper- 
ly finite  in  creation  (form)."  Compare 
this  with  the  passage  cited  from  page 
8,  where  both  terms  are  used  in  pre- 
cisely the  contrary  sense.  Probably 
he  means  that  the  infinite  is  substan- 
tial, and  that  the  finite  seems  to  be  so. 
But  he  lays  an  equal  stress  upon  the 
word  in  both  cases,  and  gives  no  hint 
that  it  is  employed  in  the  latter  sense 
by  way  of  accommodation  only. 

2.  Form.     On  page  8,  as  we  have 
seen,  form  is  the  infinite,  and  is  ex- 
pressly   contrasted  with   substance  as 
finite.      Page   149,  form  is  contrasted 
with  substance  in  precisely  the  con- 
trary sense.     Page  11,  he  tells  us  that 
the    form    of  a    statue    "  infinites  it." 
Page  56,  form  is  again  made  the  equiv- 
alent of  "  appearance,"  that  is,  of  ex- 
istence purely  phenomenal  and  finite. 
The  truth  is,  in  our  view,  that  signifi- 
cant   form    is    the    meeting-place    or 
medium  of  the  spiritual  and  the  mate- 
rial.   As  significant,  speaking,  it  refers 
itself  to  thought,  mind,  spirit,  in  which 
alone   its    significance    is    substantial ; 
as  embodied,  and   the  form  of   some- 
what, as  of  marble,  for  example,  it  is 
or  seems  to  be  material.     Mr.  James 
appears  to  look  at  it  sometimes  from 
the  one  side,  sometimes  from  the  other, 
and  to  announce  its  character  accord- 
ingly ;  but  each  announcement  is  made 
in  the  absolute  tone,  seeming  to  leave 
no  room  for  its  proper  correlative. 

3.  Identity.     Identity    has    in    fact 
three  degrees,  answering  to  the  "dis- 
crete degrees  "  of  Swedenborg. 

(a)  In  the  lowest  signification,  it 
denotes  only  a  dead,  abstract  sameness, 
which  is  sameness  only  from  sheer 
want  of  character.  A  horse  and  a 
sewing-machine  are  the  same  thing,  if 


they  are  considered  merely  as  matter, 
in  the  purely  indeterminate  sense  of 
the  word.  But  matter  merely  as  such 
is  an  abstraction.  No  such  thing  exists. 
The  chemical  elements,  gold,  silver, 
iron,  oxygen,  etc.,  are  real  existences 
(not  real  beings)  ;  but  characterless 
matter  does  not  really  exist.  The 
truth  is  —  and  the  observation  is  one 
which  it  would  have  been  very  proper 
for  Mr.  James  to  make,  —  that  matter 
exists  only  through  its  form,  that  is, 
through  some  specific  character.  The 
matter  of  gold,  as  distinguished  from 
the  gold  itself,  is  merely  implied  in 
those  specific  properties  which  make  it 
to  be  gold.  The  properties  of  gold 
are  the  gold  itself.  Take  them  away 
and  nothing  remains.  The  properties 
of  gold  ?  The  properties  of  the  prop- 
erties, that  is  !  '  We  fictitiously  regard 
the  gold  as  existing  in  the  absence  of 
its  so-called  "  properties,"  —  that  is,  of 
the  specific  characters  which  together 
make  its  form  to  thought ;  fyut  that 
alone  gives  it  existence  which  gives  it 
form  to  thought.  The  identity,  there- 
fore, which  is  obtained  by  abstracting 
specific  character  is  a  mere  void  iden- 
tity, —  abstract  in  the  extreme  sense 
of  the  word.  Or,  if  we  compare  the 
';  properties,"  and  find  in  these  a  cer- 
tain sameness,  it  is  again  only  ab- 
stract. What,  for  example,  is  the 
identity  of  iron  and  lead  ?  They  are 
both  hard,  it  is  answered.  That  is,  we 
have  a  sensation  in  manipulating  the 
one,  and  a  sensation  in  manipulating 
the  other.  It  is  not  the  same  sensa- 
tion in  the  two  cases,  and  we  may  de- 
scribe it  either  by  pronouncing  both 
metals  hard,  or  the  one  hard  and  the 
other  soft.  But  we  abstract  the  sen- 
sations in  a  particular  aspect  of  both, 
call  this  abstraction  hardness,  compare 
the  several  sensations  with  reference 
to  this  abstraction,  and  pronounce  them 
similar,  or  by  a  stretch  of  the  term, 
identical.  Again  it  is  but  an  abstract 
identity.  Indeed,  it  is  obtained  by  a 
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double  process  of  abstraction.  From 
the  unitive  character  of  each  metal 
we  abstract  a  particular  property,  and 
from  the  sensations  which  assure  us  of 
that  property  we  make  an  abstract 
noun  hardness ;  and  it  is  only  in  this 
abstraction,  hardness,  that  the  identity 
is  found.  This  is  that  "  identity  with 
all  other  existence,"  of  which  Mr. 
James  speaks  so  often. 

(b)  From  this  we  pass   to   subjec- 
tive,   individual    identity,    that    which 
says  /and  self.     This  is  extremely  un- 
like the  former.      It  is  strictly  differ- 
ential.    Instead  of   making  "  commu- 
nity with  all  other  existence,"  it  does 
the  precise   contrary.      Self-conscious- 
ness, acting    alone,   makes    a    strictly 
immeasurable  distinction  between  one's 
self  and  every  other.      It  is  excluding 
by  its  very  nature,  and  can  act   and 
assert  its  nature  only  by  exclusion.    It 
is  true  that  by  looking  on  human  be- 
ings in  general,  and  seeing  in  them  all 
a    subjective    consciousness,  one   may 
say  that  they  are  in  this  respect  all 
alike.     This,  however,  is  not  the  force 
of  this  consciousness  itself,  but  a  mere 
abstract  sameness  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server.    The  consciousness  itself  serves 
not   to   make   one   common  with    his 
kind,  but   to   set  him  apart  from  his 
kind,  identifying  him  distinctively  with 
himself. 

(c)  Finally,  in  the  union  of  each 
soul  with  Unity  itself,  the  degree  of 
spiritual  identity  is  reached.     This  is 
that  "  unity  of  the  spirit,"  which  sov- 
ereignly reciprocates  with  the  exclud- 
ing sense  of  self,  and  commands  with- 
out destroying  it,  —  the  comprehending 
and  living  identity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
into  which  man  at  the  summit  of  his 
experience  enters,  losing  self,  and  yet 
in  loss  finding  it  newly,  but  finding  it 
crowned  and  glorified. 

Now,  Mr.  James  refuses  to  recognize 
identity  in  this  highest  sense.  He 
substitutes  for  it  the  term  "individ- 
uality," which  accordingly  he  is  com- 


pelled to  use  in  a  double  and  contra- 
dictory sense,  as  will  soon  appear.  But 
he  employs  the  word  identity  in  both 
of  its  lower  significations,  and,  unhap- 
pily, does  so  without  acknowledging 
the  wide  difference  —  we  might  say 
the  opposition  —  of  meaning.  •  Thus, 
on  page  11,  he  explains  elaborately 
that  the  mere  material  of  a  statue 
identifies  it,  because  so  far  there  is  no 
difference  between  it  and  any  other 
statue ;  and  he  says  much,  elsewhere, 
to  the  same  purport.  But  on  page 
24,  he  speaks  of  "  the  limitation  im- 
posed upon  me  by  my  nature  in  identi- 
fying me  with  my  bodily  organization, 
and  so  individualizing  or  differencing 
me  from  my  kind."  Per  contra,  we 
find  on  page  29,  the  following :  "  This 
is  her  [Nature's]  sole  function,  to  con- 
fer consciousness  upon  existence,  by 
denying  it  individuality,  or  affirming 
its  community  with  all  other  existence." 
So  nature  individualizes  by  denying 
individuality,  and  differences  one  from 
his  kind  by  affirming  his  community 
with  all  other  existence.  The  passage 
last  cited  makes  it  clear  that  he  does 
not  distinguish  between  conscious  and 
merely  abstract  identity,  unlike  and 
even  opposed  as  they  are.  His  reader, 
however,  must  separate  between  them, 
and  read  sometimes,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  writer.  Such  read- 
ing is  painful,  but  in  this  case  the  book 
—  as  we  hope  soon  to  show  —  is 
greatly  superior  to  its  blemishes,  and 
will  repay  the  pains. 

4.  Individual.  This  term  is  used 
as  signifying  distinctively  the  infinite, 
and  also  as  signifying  distinctively  the 
finite.  The  explanation  is  this :  Mr. 
James  holds  that  the  Ego,  the  human 
self,  is  God  "alienated  from  himself;" 
is  "  the  inverse  subjective  form  and  dead 
image  "  of  the  Godhead  ;  is  that  image 
of  him  which  "  is  not  God,  but  only 
what  God  appears  to  be  in  a  form  of 
opposition  to  himself."  In  this  form 
of  opposition  to  "himself"  God  becomes 
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individual.  Individuality,  therefore,  is 
the  infinite  assuming  finitude,  gone  out 
into  limitary  subjective  form.  Thus 
Mr.  James  says  explicitly  (p.  130), 
"  There  is  no  universal  natural  sub- 
stance, but  only  a  universal  spiritual 
substance ;  and  there  is  no  individual 
spiritual  form  answering  to  this  sub- 
stance, but  only  an  individual  natural 
form.  It  would  have  saved  the  reader 
much  embarrassment,  had  this  been 
stated  earlier  in  the  work.  Of  course, 
in  this  light  the  individual  may  be 
pronounced  -infinite  or  finite,  according 
to  the  side  from  which  he  is  seen. 
By  the  way,  this  doctrine  is  precisely 
the  same  with  that  attributed  to  He- 
gel, namely,  that  God  becomes  self- 
conscious,  i.  e.  becomes  an  Ego,  only 
in  man. 

5.  Male  and  female.  On  page  49,  it 
is  said  that  the  male  is  u  generic,"  the  fe- 
male "specific."  At  page  54,  we  are 
told  that  "  nature  symbolizes  the  finite 
maternal  side,  history  the  infinite  pater- 
nal one  ;  nature  as  supplying  the  ge- 
neric element,  and  history  as  supplying 
the  specific  element."  On  the  very  next 
page  the  following  appears,  —  "  male 
and  female  ;  the  former  corresponding 
to  nature  and  the  latter  to  history." 
Thus  the  male-maternal  is  generic  and 
the  female-paternal  specific ;  while  the 
maternal-male  corresponds  to  nature 
and  the  paternal-female  to  history. 
We  should  suppose  this  a  mere  slip 
of  the  pen  if  it  were  not  elsewhere 
repeated.  However,  it  must  result 
from  oversight  simply  ;  and  we  advise 
the  reader  to  disregard  it  altogether. 

But  this  detail  is  becoming  weari- 
some ;  we  will  therefore  put  an  end  to 
it  by  endeavoring  to  suggest  the  prime 
cause  of  so  much  verbal  confusion, 
thus  enabling  the  reader  to  rectify  it 
for  himself. 

In  all  that  is  and  all  that  appears, 
Mr.  James  recognizes  three  degrees  :  (a) 
the  "  universal,"  i.  e.  the  outward,  dead 
universal ;  (b)  the  Ego,  the  conscious 


self;  (c)  the  active  infinite,  which  in 
itself  considered  has  no  individual  form. 
In  other  aspects  these  degrees  are  the 
Physical,  the  Moral,  the  Spiritual ; 
Male,  Female,  Spousal  Union;  Natu- 
ral Creation,  Spiritual  Creation,  Re- 
demption, etc.  The  "  universal  "  is  like- 
wise called  the  cosmical,  the  identical, 
the  generic,  the  homo,  etc. ;  the  "  self" 
appears  as  the  specific,  the  moral,  the  vir, 
etc.;  the  "  infinite  "  is  substance,  being, 
the  Creator,  etc.  Now,  unhappily,  this 
writer's  love  of  antithetic  emphasis  is 
so  great  that  he  habitually  writes  as 
if  he  had  in  view  a  scale  of  hut  two 
degrees.  Thus  any  two  of  the  three 
are  merged  to  be  opposed  to  the  third ; 
one  and  two  make  a  party  against 
three  ;  two  and  three  against  one  ;  one 
and  three  against  two.  F.orm  and  in- 
dividuality, for  example,  cover  two  and 
three  ;  identity,  one  and  two  ;  univer- 
sal and  generic,  one  and  three.  This 
continual  running  of  three  into  two, 
this  forcing  of  synthesis  into  antithe- 
sis, is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  whole  se- 
cret of  Mr.  James's  obscurity.  If  the 
reader,  however,  will  get  the  real  scale 
fairly  in  his  mind,  and  insist  upon 
finding  it  under  all  disguises,  he  will 
be  able  to  read  page  after  page  and 
chapter  after  chapter  with  no  misgiv- 
ing as  to  the  real  meaning.'  And  doing 
so,  he  will  quickly  find  himself  com- 
municating with  an  intelligence  of 
great  depth  and  amplitude,  which, 
although  it  suffers  in  expression  from 
the  exactions  of  a  rigid  and  vehement 
temperament,  has  a  thought  of  majes- 
tic proportions  to  impart. 

In  approaching  the  general  purport 
of  the  work,  we  must  encounter  in 
limine  the  writer's  persuasion  respect- 
ing his  -  own  position.  He  imagines 
himself  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to 
Kant,  upon  whom  he  makes  war  after 
his  own  strenuous  manner.  And  yet, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  he  is  in 
perfect  agreement  with  Kant,  so  far  as 
the  latter  goes.  The  two  journey  on 
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the  same  road  until  the  place  is  reached 
where  the  Konigsberg  philosopher 
stops  short,  declaring  that  the  road 
itself  has  come  to  an  end.  Here, 
indeed,  they  part  company,  Mr.  James 
pushing  boldly  on,  and  attempting  an 
enterprise  which  the  other  esteemed 
beyond  human  power.  Together  they 
maintain  that  the  apparent  world  is 
merely  apparent,  —  that  space  and  time 
are  but  abstract  forms  or  moulds  of 
sensuous  perception,  —  and  that  the  in- 
telligence in  man,  which  corresponds 
to  the  phenomenal  world,  moves  in  a 
fated  circle  of  limitation,  though  able 
to  infer  its  finiteness  from  the  contra- 
dictions in  which  it  ultimates.  Kant's 
demonstration  of  these  truths  is  made 
with  a  steadiness  of  march  and  an  in- 
evitable force  of  logic,  of  which  Mr. 
James  is  not  master,  and  which  should 
secure  him  the  latter's  sincere  grati- 
tude. His  antinomies  may  distress  the 
Paley-men,  and  those  of  that  ilk,  but 
they  contain  the  very  gist  of  his  ser- 
vice to  a  higher  mode  of  thought.  It 
was  well  to  put  an  end  forever  to 
that  sad  business  of  intellectual  Babel- 
building,  erecting  a  ladder  of  logic,  by 
which  a  purely  finite  intelligence,  fol- 
lowing its  own  limited  methods,  might 
climb,  and  at  last  intrude  itself  bodily 
into  the  presence  of  the  infinite.  Swe- 
denborg  himself  substituted  the  doc- 
trines of  "discrete  degrees,"  and  of 
"correspondence,"  for  that  notion  of 
the  linear  continuity  of  Spirit  and 
nature,  which  has  dominated  "  natural 
theology  "  so  long. 

Now,  Kant,  though  in  a  compara- 
tively small  limited  way,  takes  sides 
with  Swedenborg.  He  sustains  a 
negative  proposition  implied  in  the 
term  "  discrete."  There  is  no  con- 
tinuous, logical,  i.  e.  purely  prosaic, 
connection  between  finite  and  infinite, 
he  says.  Man  inhabits  a  phenomenal 
world,  and  the  purely  speculative  mind 
is  adapted  to  this  world,  itself  only 
phenomenal.  This  quality  of  mind 


becomes  wise  only  by  the  recognition 
of  its  limitations.  While  persuaded 
that  it  is  complete  and  unitive,  it  not 
only  works  in  a  sphere  of  illusion 
(which  is  proper  to  it),  but  is  deluded 
as  well.  By  thus  cutting  off  the  phe- 
nomenal world  arid  the  mind  that 
answers  to  it,  and  by  showing  the  es- 
sentially limited  character  of  both, 
Kant  prepared  the  way  for  Sweden- 
borg, for  Hegel,  for  James,  for  any 
thinker  who  should  attempt  to  think 
the  eternal  Whole  in  its  wholeness. 
A  direct  continuous  connection  between 
real  Being  and  apparent  Existence  is 
never  more  to  be  thought  of.  Who- 
ever will  think  the  Whole,  must  think 
it  as  comprehending  a  series  of  levels, 
which  nowhere  run  into  each  other, 
but  are  essentially  discrete,  yet  which 
have  their  own  form  of  relation  in 
Unity.  Kant  was  the  John  Baptist 
of  modern  philosophy  (by  philosophy 
we  mean,  of  course,  spiritual  thought). 
To  understand  him  is  to  enter  the 
modern  epoch.  Mr.  James  has  done 
so,  but  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Mr.  Mansel  has  done  so  just  enough 
to  work  downward  from  the  data  thus 
supplied.  Mr.  Mill  and  a  number  of 
others  are  in  their  various  fashions, 
working  from  Kant  in  the  inverse  di- 
rection. 

No  doubt  the  school  of  Mansel,  the 
"  psychological "  school,  and  the  "  posi- 
tive "  school,  borrow  from  Kant  the 
better  part  of  their  capital ;  neverthe- 
less the  latter  did  faithful,  indispen- 
sable pioneer  work ;  and  Mr.  James, 
with  others,  has  entered  into  the  in- 
heritance of  his  labors.  He  demon- 
strated the  discreteness  of  the  lowest 
of  Swedenborg's  (and  James's)  three 
degrees ;  proved  that  the  phenomenal 
world  has  reality  only  relatively  to  the 
knowing  mind,  and  that  this  mind  has 
validity  only  relatively  to  that  which 
it  knows.  Thus  he  ousted  modern 
philosophy  and  divinity  from  the  fal- 
lacious ground  they  had  sought  to 
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occupy,  where  belief  and  scepticism 
alike  had  been  assiduously  begging  the 
question  against  each  other.  By  im- 
plication, he  threw  back  both  phe- 
nomenal existence  and  its  equivalent 
mind  upon  a  common  ground,  which 
one  man  might  name  the  absolute, 
self-realizing  Idea,  and  another  name 
Being,  Substance,  or  the  like,  but 
which  neither  would  suppose  to  be 
prosaically  continuous  from  finite  na- 
ture, thinking  or  thought. 

Here  it  is,  on  a  basis  of  entire  agree- 
ment with  Kant  thus  far,  that  Mr. 
James's  enterprise  begins :  he  com- 
mences his  own  peculiar  labor  at  the 
very  point  where  the  other,  so  far  as 
the  critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  con- 
cerned, has  paused.  His  attempt  is 
to  resolve  Kant's  noumena,  and  with 
these  the  conscious  Ego  itself.  What 
the  other  had  left  opaque  he  will  en- 
deavor to  render  transparent,  that  the 
eye  may  see  through  them.  And  here 
his  endeavor  is  the  same  in  kind 
with  tkat  of  Hegel.  As  any  reader 
will  see  who  has  only  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  Hegel,  he  sought,  first,  to 
show  the  consubstantiality  of  visible 
existence  with  mind,  by  exhibiting  it 
in  every  aspect  as  one  and  the  same 
with  a  mental  determination.  Here 
the  supposed  noumena  go  to  the  winds. 
The  cognoscible  thing  is  —  what  ?  An 
apparent  unreal  form  of  another,  but 
incognoscible  thing  ?  No,  an  apparent 
form  of  mind,  and  of  the  same  kind  of 
mind  with  that  which  recognizes  its 
nature,  so  that  in  the  act  of  cognition 
the  knowing  mind  (in  man)  unites  and 
identifies  itself  with  the  constituent 
mind  (in  nature).  If  one  man  speak 
a  word,  and  another  apprehend  it  in 
the  same  sense,  their  two  minds  so  far 
unite  and  become  one.  Now  if  each 
and  every  thing  is  but  a  constituted 
form  of  thought,  then  to  think  or  know 
the  thing  is  to  produce  in  the  mind  the 
same  thought  of  which  it  is  the  con- 
stituted form ;  the  perceiving,  knowing 


mind,  therefore,  identifies  itself  with 
the  constituent  mind.  To  illustrate  : 
I  think  a  horse,  suppose,  and  think 
it  truly,  think  what  it  really  is.  The 
thought  is  in  my  mind,  is  but  a  thought, 
and  yet  it  is  what  the  horse  really  is. 
But  if  I  do  indeed  think  what  the 
horse  really  is,  the  horse  is  essentially 
a  thought,  and  the  same  thought  which 
is  produced  in  my  mind  in  the  act  of 
cognition.  I  can  think  what  the  crea- 
ture veritably  is,  only  if  thought  is  the 
proper  being  of  things,  and  only  if 
mind  in  nature  and  mind  in  man  are 
essentially  the  same,  though  different 
modes  of  the  same.  Kant  held  that 
things  are  really  thoughts,  and  there- 
fore called  them  noumena  (thought- 
things)  ;  but  he  held  also  that  mind  in 
nature  and  mind  in  man  are  essentially 
different,  so  that  we  can  never  think 
what  anything  really  is.  Schelling 
bridged  over  this  gulf  with  his  doctrine 
of  the  "  identity  of  subject  and  object  " 
in  cognition  ;  which  means  simply  the 
identity  of  realizing  constituent  mind 
in  nature  and  cognitive  mind  in  man. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  this  mind 
constituted  in  nature,  and  recognizing 
itself  in  man,  —  that  is,  of  finite  exist- 
ence, thought  or  thinking  ?  Has  it  in- 
dependent absolute  reality  ?  No,  an- 
swers Hegel ;  no,  answers  James.  The 
former  undertakes  to  show  how  and  why 
it  cannot  be  absolutely  real.  He  shows 
how  finite  existence,  at  every  stage  of 
it,  is  composed  of  mutually  cancelling 
"  moments  "  or  vanishing  elements,  each 
of  which  contradicts,  while  it  is  sustained 
by,  the  other,  —  somewhat,  we  may 
say,  like  the  rafters  of  a  roof,  which 
are  projected  upward,  and  sustained 
by  their  mutual  tendency  to  fall.  Ex- 
istence is  always  falling,  lapsing,  and 
is  maintained  only  as  it  tends  to  fall. 
It  appears  outwardly  only  as  it  has  no 
self-subsistence  inwardly.  All  that 
appears  depends  momentaneously  upon 
the  living  constructive  Idea,  and,  in 
itself  considered,  is  only  as  it  also  is 
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not.  Such  seems  to  us  the  most  gen- 
eral scope  of  Hegel's  thought  concern- 
ing existence.  Whether  a  Hegelian 
scholar,  or  an  admirer  of  Hegel,  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  statement,  we 
cannot  be  sure. 

But  supposing  this  correct,  it  agrees 
closely  with  Mr.  James's  ideas.  He  also 
maintains  that  existence  is  only  as  it 
also  is  not.  Its  nature,  he  says,  is  to 
be  created,  —  that  is,  not  to  be,  in  itself. 
Now  this,  we  take  it,  is  precisely  what 
Hegel  meant  by  saying,  that  being  and 
nothing  are  the  two  equivalents  of  ex- 
istence in  the  lowest  abstract  concep- 
tion thereof.  Mr.  James  tells  us  that 
Hegel  "  confounds  being  and  existence," 
and  that  he  "  bases  his  ontology  upon 
the  identity  of  being  and  nothing.  ?'.  e. 
he  makes  being  (the  creator)  a  logical 
evolution  of  not-being  (the  creature)." 
No  misunderstanding  could  be  more 
complete.  By  that  "  being  "  which  is 
the  equivalent  or  reciprocal  "  moment " 
of  nothing,  Hegel  does  not  mean  "  the 
creator"  any  more  than  he  means  a 
cheese-paring,  nor  indeed  half  so  much  ; 
and  by  "  not  being  "  he  does  not  mean 
"the  creature."  He  means  by  the 
statement,  we  repeat,  just  what  Mr. 
James  does  by  saying  that  the  nature 
of  created  things  is  not  to  be  in  and  of 
themselves. 

In  truth,  there  is  much  less  differ- 
ence in  the  results  of  Hegel  and  Swe- 
denborg  than  in  their  several  methods. 
The  former  began  (we  speak  of  the 
logic  only)  with  the  negative  pole  of 
being,  that  is,  with  the  under  side  of 
existence.  Then  by  showing  finite 
nature  as  compelled  step  after  step  to 
cancel  its  own  pretensions  to  absolute 
reality,  —  to  carry  its  own  negation 
in  its  very  affirmation  of  itself,  —  he 
involves  finite  nature  in  Spirit,-wherein 
at  last  the  negation  is  itself  negatived, 
and  pure,  absolute,  living  affirmation 
includes  all.  Swedenborg  begins  with 
the  positive  pole,  the  creator  or  Lord, 
and  derives  existence.  A  definite 


method  can  indeed  scarcely  be  attrib- 
uted to  him,  for  he  announces  rather 
than  reasons  ;  but  the  direction  of  his 
process  in  thought  is  apparent ;  and  it  is 
much  more  in  the  process  than  in  the 
content  of  his  thought  that  he  is  sep- 
arated from  the  great  thinkers  of  all 
time.  And  of  Mr.  James  much  the 
same  might  be  said.  He,  too,  is  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  method,  and  his 
defect  is  the  more  conspicuous  since  he 
attempts  methodical  thought ;  but  his 
direction  is  plain  enough  ;  his  process 
is  that  of  pure  affirmation  ;  and  it  is 
because  he  cannot  find  his  own  results 
when  they  are  brought  out  by  the  in- 
verse or  critical  method,  that  he  im- 
agines himself  engaged  in  irreconcil- 
able war  with  the  higher  thought  of 
Germany. 

But  while  we  cannot  give  him  the 
dubious  credit  of  being  opposed  to  all 
the  grandest  thought  of  all  the  world, 
that  of  Swedenborg  alone  excepted,  it 
is  not  the  less,  but  all  the  more  true 
that  his  book  has  a  magnificent  breadth 
and  richness  of  content.  And,  passing 
by  much  which  he  opens  to  discussion, 
we  will  now  endeavor  to  hint  the  main 
outline  of  this  whole  speculation. 

Mr.  James  assumes  the  Infinite, 
Being,  Substance,  God.  The  infinite, 
he  says,  alone  is,  in  the  most  veritable 
sense  of  the  word.  But  it  is  essen- 
tially active,  creative,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  not  creating : 
in  other  words,  the  notion  of  God  ne- 
cessarily involves  that  of  a  universe 
proceeding  from  him.  The  conception, 
accordingly,  of  an  isolated  infinite  is 
fallacious  and  void.  Infinite  and  finite 
are  in  eternal  "  equation,"  though  the 
one  is  the  polaric  positive  and  the 
other  the  polaric  negative.  God  minus 
World  is  therefore  in  effect  God  minus 
God. 

The  infinite  is  creative  as  being 
Love,  whose  nature  it  is  to  go  forth  to- 
ward another.  All  the  fullness  of  the 
creator  must  therefore  be  put  forth  in 
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some  representative  form  of  being ;  and 
existence,  nature,  the  universe,  is  that 
representation. 

But  the  universe,  since  it  is  not  real, 
but  only  representative,  being,  forever 
refers  itself  to  its  infinite  ground  and 
principle,  and,  like  a  spoken  word, 
stands  for  something  which  itself  is  not. 
As  being  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
in  representation,  and  as  referring  or 
attributing  itself  to  its  original,  Na- 
ture (we  mean  here  existence  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e.  all  which 
exists  from  God)  becomes  the  mirror 
in  which  God  sees  himself.  He  re- 
flects himself  to  himself,  and  so  takes 
back  into  his  own  infinite  conscious- 
ness all  that  he  puts  forth.  This  is 
the  circulation  or  respiration  of  the  in- 
finite. God  projects  himself  in  crea- 
tion ;  the  creation  reflects  him  to  him- 
self;  the  import  of  his  being  forever 
goes  forth  and  forever  returns.  We 
say  forever;  but  this  circulation  is 
only  apparently  accomplished  in  time, 
for  time  itself  is  but  apparent. 

This  projection  of  the  infinite  is 
intrepid.  It  goes  to  the  length  of  pro- 
ducing a  self-consciousness,  a  sense  of 
personal  identity  —  a  sense,  that  is,  of 
absolute  unitive  being,  —  alien  and  op- 
posite to  itself.  In  the  Ego  the  cir- 
cling life  of  Spirit  comes,  as  it  were, 
to  a  full  stop.  It  is  appropriated,  taken 
possession  of,  by  another. 

But  now  see  what  happens.  In  the 
"  second  birth,"  this  Ego  denies  itself, 
de-votes  itself,  says,  Not  I,  but  Thou, 
"  Not  my  will  but  thine," 

"  Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away." 
"  Only  with  renunciation,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  does  true  life  begin."  The  Ego 
is  indeed  dead,  it  is  the  arrest  of  the 
divine  circulation,  until  it  gives  itself  to 
the  infinite,  again  to  receive  and  again 
to  give  itself,  and  so  to  establish  a  recip- 
rocal circulation  with  the  divine.  God 
projects  himself  in  existence,  even  to 
the  making  of  an  '  eccentric  centre,'  an 
alien  Self;  but  does  so  only  to  furnish 


the  basis  of  a  reflection  conscious  of 
itself,  a  reflection  of  Spirit  as  Spirit, 
so  that  Spirit  may  return  to  itself  in 
its  own  likeness.  By  the  same  act 
the  conscious  creature  becomes  an  in- 
terlocutor with  God,  and  comes  back 
to  his  original  not  by  dead  absorption, 
but  by  living  reciprocation.  It  is  this 
double  system  of  circulation  which 
Mr.  James,  as  we  read  him,  seeks  to 
indicate  as  the  ontological  method. 
For  this,  and  by  this,  the  universe 
exists. 

Not  only  for  this,  but  also  by  this, 
we  say,  the  universe  exists.  This  end 
is  the  true  cause  of  existence ;  this  last 
in  process  is  first  in  principle.  To 
illustrate :  A  tree  springs  from  a  seed  ; 
a  seed  is  the  consummate  product  of 
the  tree.  From  a  seed  dissolved  into 
potentiality  to  a  seed  constituted,  — 
the  tree  is  but  the  process  or  natural 
mediation  between  these  two.  Now 
what  is  the  seed  of  the  universe  in  the 
divine  mind  ?  What  is  that  first  and 
last,  which  is  mediated  by  all  the  pro- 
cess of  creation,  and  is  therefore  its 
true  cause  ? 

The  seed  is  the  necessity  which 
Being  essentially  creative,  and  creative 
as  being  Love,  is  under  to  give  its  full- 
ness to  another,  and  —  even  as  req- 
uisite to  sustain  that  other  —  to  re- 
cover itself  and  conserve  its  own  unity. 
The  idea  of  God  as  mirrored  to  him- 
self—  in  which  idea  an  eternal  neces- 
sity abides,  —  is  the  seed- thought.  But 
this  should  be  no  mere  dead  reflection, 
else  it  were  imperfect.  Spirit  must 
come  back  to  itself  as  Spirit,  looking 
with  eyes  into  eyes,  throbbing  with 
life  unto  life.  No  dead  unconscious 
other  can  reflect  the  living  One.  He 
is  reflected  to  himself  in  living  con- 
sciousness only  as  he  has  heartily, 
utterly  given  himself.  This  is  not  the 
complacent  gaze  of  vanity  in  a  glass, 
where  selfish  pleasure  is  the  be-all  and 
end-all. 

Therefore   as  subsidiary  to  this  re- 
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flection  the  self-conscious  Ego  is  re- 
quired, —  self-conscious  souls,  complete 
(to  their  own  sense)  in  themselves, 
and  made  to  feel  that  they  themselves 
are  their  own  real  being.  The  self- 
conscious  Ego,  identifying  itself  only 
with  itself,  and  centralizing  itself  in 
itself,  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
perfect  mirror. 

But  as  subsidiary  again,  and  neces- 
sary to  this  subjective  life,  there  must 
be  material  existence  to  fill  it  up,  give 
it  body,  and  an  apparent  footing  of  its 
own,  —  to  complete  its  vraisemblance 
as  entire  and  real  in  itself.  This 
is  the  foil  on  the  back  of  the  glass, 
which  makes  it  opaque,  and  turns  back 
the  rays.  From  the  idea  of  the  mir- 
ror to  the  glass,  as  its  subsidiary  con- 
dition ;  from  the  glass  to  the  foil,  as  its 
subsidiary  condition  with  reference  to 
its  purpose,  —  this  is  the  descending 
or  "  creative  "  movement. 

But  as  existence  has  no  being  in 
itself,  it  is  an  embodied  want,  "  an 
aching  void,"  that  only  in  the  face  of 
God  is  filled.  The  eternal  One  must 
recover  himself  into  his  own  unity  to 
meet  the  want  of  his  own  creation. 
This  recovery,  considered  from  the 
side  of  the  Creator,  is  the  "  redemp- 
tive "  movement,  which  brings  the 
creature  into  blessed  reciprocation  with 
his  Original.  Considered  from  the 
side  of  the  conscious  creature,  it  is 
devotion,  self-surrender,  the  submission 
of  the  Ego  to  Reason,  the  loving  faith- 
ful subordination  of  private  desire  to 
social ;  in  fine,  it  is  any  form  whatso- 
ever of  noble  self-forgetfulness  and 
self-abandonment.  In  "  redemption," 
—  which  is  at  once  the  self-preserva- 
tion of  the  infinite  and  the  consummate 
blessedness  of  the  finite,  the  seed- 
thought  of  existence,  dissolved  in  na- 
ture, is  again  matured  in  abundance, 
and  clothed  with  the  glory  of  fruit; 
while  the  process  that  lies  between, 
which  is  constituted  nature  and  history, 
with  their  sums  and  stars  and  civiliza- 


tions, has  to  a  healthy  eye  its  own 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "  re- 
demptive "  idea,  or  that  of  the  perfect 
and  conscious  mirror,  —  which  idea  is 
grounded  in  the  being  of  God,  and  so 
must  realize  itself,  —  is  first  and  last, 
cause  and  result,  mediated  through  all 
the  process  of  the  universe.  Such 
seems  to  us  a  tolerable,  though  faint  out- 
line of  Mr.  James's  scheme  of  thought ; 
of  which  we  again  express  our  hearty 
admiration. 


"WONDERS  OF  THE  DEEP."  1 
IN  this  companion  to  his  "Stray 
Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature,"  Prof. 
De  Vere  has  given  twelve  essays  under 
the  attractive  titles,  Fables  and  Facts, 
Odd  Fish,  Pearls,  Corals,  the  Knight  in 
Armor,  a  Pinch  of  Salt,  Mine  Oyster, 
Light  at  Sea,  Lighthouse  Stories,  a 
Grain  of  Sand,  Mercury,  the  Earth 
in  Trouble.  They  are  marked  by  the 
same  grace  of  style,  freshness  of  illus- 
tration, felicity  of  grouping  and  admi- 
rable thought  which  have  made  the  pre- 
vious books  popular  wherever  known. 
A  few  random  gleanings  from  the  open- 
ing chapters  will  recommend  these 
really  valuable  magazine  articles  bet- 
ter than  any  vague  comments.  Of 
those  real  wonders  of  the  sea,  the 
dolphins,  he  speaks,  as  those  whom  the 
ancients  reported  to  swim  with  their 
babies  at  the  breast,  and  their  eyes  in 
their  back-bones,  who  dug  graves  for 
their  deceased  parents,  followed  them 
in  funeral  procession,  and  buried  them 
in  submarine  graveyards  out  of  the 
way  of  the  fishes.  The  sea-elephant, 
he  thinks,  has  been  taken  for  a  human 
being  by  the  credulous,  because  of  the 
deep  beauty  of  the  eye,  and  because  of 
the  deep  feeling  it  manifests  at  critical 
times.  They  not  only  never  attack 
man,  but  unlike  the  sympathetic  seal, 
they  purposely  turn  aside  to  avoid  the 

1  Wonders  of  the  Deep.     By  M.  Schele  de  Vere. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  12mo.     pp.  851. 
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agony  of  their  wounded  companions. 
When  the  blow  is  mortal,  they  drag 
themselves  painfully  inland,  and  hide 
behind  a  large  rock  to  die  in  peace 
unseen.  If  prevented  from  thus  re- 
tiring, they  shed  tears,  as  they  also 
weep  bitterly  when  ill-treated  by  cruel 
sailors.  He  relates  as  authentic  a  huge 
seal's  seizing  a  drunken  sailor  from  a 
boat  of  the  French  Legation  in  the  har- 
bor of  Constantinople,  and  throwing 
himself  with  his  prey  back  into  the 
waves,  then  reappearing  at  some  dis- 
tance holding  the  man  under  his  fin, 
and  sinking  at  last,  leaving  the  fright- 
ened sailor  to  work  his  way  to  the  boat. 
He  describes  the  terrible  cuttle-fish  — 
the  devil-fish  of  Victor  Hugo  —  as  hav- 
ing been  found  with  arms  fifty-four  feet 
long,  and  a  body  twelve  feet  in  breadth, 
making  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  all.  William  Buckland 
allowed  one  small  specimen  to  grasp 
his  arm :  the  feeling  was  that  of  a 
hundred  tiny  air-pumps  applied  at  once, 
and  red  marks  were  left  on  the  skin 
where  the  suckers  had  been  at  work. 
So  that  enough  has  been  recorded  in 
our  days  to  show  that  the  wonders  of 
the  deep  are  not  yet  all  known,  and  that 
giants  like  the  kraken  may  be  in  exist- 
ence still. 


RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS 
IN  GERMANY. 

DR.  AUGUST  WTUENSCHE'S  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophet  Hosea  "  is  en- 
riched with  copious  illustrations  from 
Rabbinical  and  mediaeval  interpreters, 
and  has  also  a  very  full  introduction. 
It  is  the  first  work  of  this  sort  by  its 
author.  (8vo,  pp.  649.  Leipsic). 

The  peculiarity  of  Dr.  GUSTAV 
MORITZ  RED  SLOB'S  treatise  on  the 
Canonical  Gospels  is  that  he  finds  in 
the  parables  and  discourses  of  Jesus 
a  "  secret  meaning,"  and  makes  them 
signify  later  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  idea  is 


not  quite  original  with  him,  but  he 
argues  it  ingeniously.  (8vo,  pp.  224. 
Leipsic.) 

CARL  WITTICHEN,  in  his  new  crit- 
ical examination  of  John's  Gospel, 
takes  the  middle  ground,  holding  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  deny  its  authen- 
ticity, or  that  it  was  a  w6rk  of  the 
first  century,  yet  maintaining  that 
it  was  written  in  Syria  for  Jewish 
Christians  outside  of  Palestine,  and  is 
wholly  a  Jewish  book ;  full,  moreover, 
of  John's  own  ideas,  with  a  Christ  of 
his  own  fancy,  —  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  which  he  really  did 
not  utter;  and  that  it  contains  much 
which  is  "  unhistoric."  Wittichen's 
view  will  satisfy  neither  party.  (8vo, 
pp.  118.) 

More  satisfactory  and  thorough  is 
the  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  "  by  Dr.  G.  C.  K.  VON  HOFF- 
MANN, moderately  rationalistic,  main- 
taining the  genuineness  of  some  pas- 
sages which  Baur  rejects,  and  sugges- 
tive in  its  criticism.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  connected  discourse,  like  the  Com- 
mentary of  Olshausen,  and  does  not 
load  the  page  with  a  redundance  of 
notes  and  scholia.  (8vo,  pp.  642. 
Nordlingen.) 

MELCHIOR  DE  VOGUE'S  account  of 
the  Semitic  inscriptions  of  Central 
Syria  is  of  high  value  in  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  land  in  the  first 
Christian  centuries,  and  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Zenobia.  Of  Palmyrene 
inscriptions  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  A  work  of  this  kind  may  show 
how  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  of  the 
archaeology  of  that  Syrian  land.  We 
include  this  in  our  list,  though  it  is 
issued  in  Paris.  It  is  a  work  wholly 
in  the  painstaking  German  style. 

The  strangest  specimen  of  critical 
aberration  which  Germany  has  pro- 
duced in  the  last  year  is  the  work  of 
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Professor  LUDWIG  NOACH,  entitled 
"  From  Eden  to  Golgotha."  It  is  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  reconstruct  Bibli- 
cal geography,  and  to  bring  all  the 
scenes  of  the  Scriptural  story,  Egypt 
and  the  Garden  of  Eden  included, 
into  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy 
Land.  There  is  a  grand  disdain  of  all 
recorded  authorities  in  the  fiery  plead- 
ing of  this  innovator.  The  author  is  a 
keen  logician  and  has  an  abundance 
of  learning.  But  the  improbabilities, 
assumptions,  and  arbitrary  renderings 
of  Hebrew  words,  utterly  destroy  the 
scientific  value  of  the  book.  g  The 
erudition  is  wasted.  (Two  8vo  vol- 
umes, of  1450  pages  in  all.) 

The  seventh  volume  of  BUNSEN'S 
"  Bibelwerk "  contains  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  an  elaborate  preface, 
treating  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  a 
table  of  comparative  apocryphal  chro- 
nology. The  account  of  the  Jewish 
sects  is  candid  and  intelligent.  The 
fragments  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  are 
included  in  the  summary.  All  the 
translations  are  in  prose,  except  that 
of  Sirach  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh. 
The  notes  are  concise,  but  nicely  criti- 
cal. (Large  8vo,  pp.  500.  Leipsic.) 

DR.  CORNELIUS  WILLIAM  OPZOO- 
MER  is  famous  in  Holland  as  one  of 
the  most  acute,  learned,  and  fearless 
of  the  new  school  of  theologians.  His 
latest  work  on  '*  Religion,"  which  has 
made  much  stir  in  Dutch  circles,  has 
been  translated  into  German  by  Dr. 
Francis  Mook,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  author.  Opzoomer  rests  belief 
in  God  on  the  feeling  that  He  exists, 
and  denies  that  his  being  can  be  intel- 
lectually proved.  He  also  doubts  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  (8vo,  pp.  314.) 

The    nature    of    inspiration    is    in- 


geniously discussed  by  Dr.  WILLIAM 
SCHMIDT.  He  vehemently  opposes  the 
"  mouthpiece  "  theory,  but  takes  the 
middle  ground,  so  difficult  to  hold,  of 
inspiration  as  a  special  divine  gift,  yet 
depending  in  large  measure  upon  the 
will  of  him  who  writes  or  speaks  by  it. 

The  candid  and  comprehensive 
work  of  Professor  SCHOLTEN,  of  Ley- 
den,  on  the  "  History  of  Religion  and 
Philosophy,"  has  found  a  competent 
translator  in  Dr.  E.  K.  Redepenning. 
Scholten  is  a  rationalist  in  criticism, 
but  not  a  materialist  in  philosophy. 
He  believes  in  the  soul  and  in  immor- 
tality, though  he  allows  in  the  gospel 
story  nothing  higher  than  nature.  He 
exalts  the  Christian  religion,  and  identi- 
fies this  with  the  highest  truth.  (8vo, 
pp.  264.  Elberfeld.) 

The  "  History  of  Culture  in  the  Light 
of  Progress,"  by  H.  A.  M.  RHYN,  is 
written  in  the  spirit  of  Buckle,  Lecky, 
Draper,  and  the  men  of  that  class.  The 
author  has  no  patience  with  any  posi- 
tive Christianity,  und  believes  more  in 
climate  than  in  the  religious  sentiment. 
Some  of  his  statements  are  absurd  ;  as 
that  the  Hebrew  Devil  is  the  Egyptian 
Typhon  ;  that  Jehovah,  Jove,  and  lac- 
chos  are  identical ;  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  foisted  upon  the  Jews  by  a  priestly 
fraud. 

A  vigorous  and  strange  specimen  of 
polemic  literature  is  the  work  of  Dr.  W. 
HOFFMAN,  Court  Preacher  in  Berlin, 
which  he  entitles  "  Germany,  formerly 
and  now,  in  the  Light  of  God's  King- 
dom." He  hates  and  denounces  ration- 
alism, and  identifies  High  Lutheran- 
ism  with  the  saving  Gospel.  To  him 
the  Prussian  kings  —  the  great  Freder- 
ick alone  excepted  —  are  almost  apos- 
tles, not  to  say  saints. 

The  long -needed  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  Bohemia,  from  original 
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and  trustworthy  sources,  is  given  in 
the  new  work  of  BERNHARD  CZEV- 
WENKA.  Not  all  the  speculations  of 
the  author  of  the  identity  of  Protes- 
tantism and  Nominalism  are  to  be 
trusted,  but  many  disputed  questions 
are  solved,  and  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  of  great  value.  (8vo,  pp.  462.  Biele- 
feld.) 

Scholars  will  welcome  Dr.  FRANZ 
KUALEN'S  "  History  of  the  Vulgate,"  in 
which  the  sources  and  the  influence  of 
this  Catholic  standard  Bible  are  ably 
examined.  (8vo,pp.  510.  Mazenca.) 

Every  fragment  of  so  learned  and 
famous  a  father  of  the  Church  as  The- 
odore of  Mopsuesta  is  precious.  Even 
Syriac  translations  of  the  Greek  are 
not  to  be  rejected  in  their  illustration 
of  the  opinions  and  culture  of  that 
fourth  Christian  century.  The  new 
edition  of  the  Syriac  fragments  in  the 
British  Museum  by  EDWARD  SACHAU 
is  very  careful,  not  only  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  text,  but  in  the  transla- 
tions and  notes. 

Another  Syriac  work  is  the  "  Letter 
and  Tract  of  Jacob,  Bishop  of  Edessa," 
edited  by  J.  P.  MARTIN  ;  but  this  has 
more  value  in  its  illustration  of  Syriac 
philology  and  grammar  than  in  its 
connection  with  dogma.  The  Tract 
had  been  previously  edited  by  George 
Phillips  from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  Martin's  edition  is  published 
in  Paris. 

The  new  "  Life  of  Zwingli,  by  J.  C. 
MAKOFER,  shows  well  the  influence  in 
civil  and  social  life  of  the  noble  Swiss 
Reformer,  but  claims  too  much  for  -him 
as  a  literary  leader,  and  the  pioneer  of 
higher  culture  in  the  Swiss  Land.  (8vo, 
pp.  543.) 

Catholic  lives  of  Calvin  have  more 
than  once  been  written.  The  work  of 
Audin  is  authority  even  for  Protestants. 


But  now  Professor  F.  W.  KAMP- 
SCHULTE,  a  German  Catholic,  has  is- 
sued the  first  volume  of  a  remarkable 
biography  of  the  German  Reformer, 
compiled  almost  wholly  from  manu- 
scripts heretofore  unpublished.  He  con- 
tradicts much  that  Stahelin  and  D'Au- 
bigne  have  asserted  of  their  hero,  and 
throws  new  light  upon  the  govern- 
ment which  Calvin  organized,  and  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State  in 
Geneva.  The  book  is  only  begun,  but 
it  will  make  a  sensation  in  Protestant 
circles.  (Svo,  pp.  520.  Leipsic.) 

A  very  instructive  and  thorough 
work  in  small  compass  is  the  treatise, 
by  H.  W.  J.  THIERSCH,  on  the  Prohi- 
bition of  Marriage  inside  of  near  blood 
relationship.  The  teaching  of  Scripture 
and  tradition  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the 
Greek  Law,  the  Roman  Law,  the  early 
Church,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Protestant  Church,  is  carefully  stated, 
and  the  Church  doctrine  is  vindicated 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Rationalists 
and  the  advocates  for  free  divorce.  The 
volume  will  doubtless  find  translation. 
(12mo,  pp.  166.  Nordlingen.) 


PROF.  PYNCHON'S  "CHEMICAL 
FORCES." 

Chemistry  has  so  much  extended 
its  domains,  claiming  on  the  one  hand 
as  proper  to  itself,  most  of  the  material 
forces  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to 
other  branches  of  science,  and  on  the 
other  hand  furnishing  to  those  sciences 
so  much  that  is  .requisite  to  them,  — 
that  its  study  now  is  not  only  much 
more  comprehensive  than  formerly,  but 
must  be  cast  in  a  more  "  popular " 
mould,  to  adopt  the  word  invented  by 
Dr.  Lardner  and  his  associates.  If 
the  geologist,  the  botanist,  the  astrono- 
mer, every  student  and  special  sci- 
ence, is  dependent  for  the  basis  of  his 
investigations  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  chemical  action,  it  is  clear 
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that  those  principles  must  be  put  in  a 
form  which  will  be  intelligible  to  those 
who  are  not  devoting  their  whole  lives 
to  becoming  chemists.  If,  also,  chem- 
istry claims  the  great  physical  forces 
which  pervade  all  material  existence, 
heat,  light,  and  electricity,  as  her  ele- 
ments and  servants,  it  is  her  duty  to 
explain  them  to  the  world  in  terms 
that  do  not  require  her  more  advanced 
symbols,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
mathematics  to  understand. 

This  book1  is  intended  to  embody 
the  most  important  facts  and  princi- 
ples with  regard  to  those  forces,  so  far 
as  they  have  any  connection  with  the 
production  of  chemical  phenomena,  and 
to  form  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  chemistry.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
text-book  for  students,  but  it  contains 
in  an  intelligible  and  interesting  form  a 
mass  of  information  which  will  answer 
the  questions  constantly  arising  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader,  who  falls 
upon  matters  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant scientific  inventions  of  the  age. 
One  can  now  scarcely  take  up  a  review, 
or  even  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  will 
not  find  some  statement  or  argument  or 
allusion,  which,  were  he  perfectly  hon- 
est and  not  an  educated  chemist,  he 
would  be  glad  to  elucidate  by  some 
such  hand-book  as  this.  Here  is  a  list 
which  we  take  from  the  preface,  of 
some  of  the  subjects  which  have 
been  most  fully  elaborated,  the  author 
having  omitted  all  matters  of  which  a 
knowledge  could  equally  well  be  ob- 
tained from  any  good  treatise  on  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and.  aimed  to  treat 
them  with  such  fullness  of  detail  as 
should  give  them  an  interest  beyond 
that  of  a  mere  catalogue  of  facts,  with- 

1  The  Chemical  Forces  ;  Heat,  Light,  Elec- 
tricity, with  their  Applications,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  An 
Introduction  to  Chemical  Physics,  designed  for 
the  use  of  Academies,  Colleges,  and  Medical 
Schools.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings, 


out  becoming  too  abstruse  for  the  un- 
scientific :  — 

"Heat;  Radiant  Heat;  the  transmis- 
sion of  Heat  through  Media.;  Latent 
Heat ;  the  Steam-engine  ;  the  Chemical 
Influence  of  Light ;  Photography  ;  Spec- 
trum Analysis ;  the  Galvanic  Battery 
and  its  heating,  illuminating,  and  magnetic 
Effects ;  the  Electric  Telegraph ;  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph ;  Electro-Magnetic 
Engines;  the  Fire- Alarm  of  Cities;  the 
Induction  Coils  of  Page  and  Ruhendorff ; 
The  Magneto-Electric  Machines  of  Sax- 
ton,  Page,  Holmes,  Wild,  and  Ladd  ;  and 
their  various  Applications  to  Electro- 
plating and  gilding,  to  the  illumination 
of  Light-houses  and  to  Medicine.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  modern 
theory  of  the  Correlation,  Convertibility, 
and  Equivalency  of  the  Physical  Forces." 

These  subjects  with  many  others  are 
copiously  and  carefully  treated,  and  the 
facts  and  principles  explained  by  a 
profuse  exhibition  of  illustrations,  which 
make  this  a  very  attractive  as  well  as 
a  useful  book.  Mr.  Pynchon's  high 
reputation  as  a  practical  chemist  and 
successful  teacher  as  well  as  thorough 
scholar,  is  a  voucher  for  its  accuracy 
of  statement,  and  that  its  views  embody 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  research 
and  invention. 


WE  are  obliged  to  defer  our  reviews 
of  «  The  Science  of  Thought,"  by  Rev. 
C.  Carroll  Everett;  of  "The  Discovery 
of  the  Great  West,"  by  Francis  Park- 
man  ;  of  Lockyer's  remarkable  treatise 
on  "The  Constitution  of  the  Sun;" 
of  Kenan's  "St.  Paul;"  of  Baring 
Gould's  "  Origin  of  Religions  ; "  of 
Dr.  Hammond's  "Sleep,  and  its  De- 
rangements." 

and  containing  copious  lists  of  experiments,  with 
directions  for  preparing  them.  By  Thomas  Rug- 
gles  Pynchon,  M.  A.,  Scovill  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  the  Natural  Sciences,  Trinity  College, 
Hartford.  Hartford:  0.  D.  Case  &  Co.,  1870. 
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THE  newspaper  is  unsatisfactory  in  one  way.  For  some  reason, 
never  explained,  it  tells  us  of  people's  vices,  —  great  and  small.  We  can 
tell  of  yesterday,  how  many  drunken  Sheas,  and  Connors,  and  Ber- 
nards, and  Hermans  were  locked  up  in  the  station-houses  ;  how  many 
struck  their  wives ;  how  many  kicked  and  abused  their  children.  If 
there  is  a  fight  in  some  miserable  liquor  shop,  with  two  or  three  people 
stabbed,  we  are  sure  to  know  that.  If  a  poor  love-crossed  girl  throw 
herself  into  a  canal  or  a  mill-pond  in  the  smallest  factory  village  in 
Connecticut,  that  fact  is  telegraphed  over  the  country.  And  next  it, 
in  the  same  universal  transmission  of  bad  news,  is  the  full  account  of  the 
amount  which  some  defaulting  clerk  is  supposed  to  have  taken  from  the 
Griggsville  Bank,  and  the  amount  which  his  bondholders  are  expected 
to  pay.  This  is  told  us,  in  detail,  apparently  because  it  is  the  record  of 
so  much  misery,  crime,  and  ruin.  And  if  one  read  only  this,  —  and 
believed  only  this,  —  he  would  certainly  believe  that  Satan  had  got  the 
better  of  God  in  the  old  Manichean  duel,  and  that  the  world  was  going 
downward  by  the  most  rapid  decline,  and  without  hope  of  recovery. 

All  this  time,  however,  there  is  quietly  going  forward  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries, inventions,  and  social  improvements,  a  system  of  personal 
training,  an  enlargement  of  the  range  of  human  thought,  a  diminution 
of  disease,  an  amelioration  of  morals  and  a  growth  of  personal  piety, 
which,  all  together,  represent  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Although  the  daily  chronicle  does  not  choose,  or  is  not  able  to  register 
this, — as  two  old  crones  grumbling  together  tell  of  pestilence  and 
misery  much  more  easily  than  they  tell  of  joy  and  life,  —  the  improve- 
ment is  none  the  less  certain.  Every  man  who  can  compare  1870  with 
1770,  had  rather  live  now  than  then.  The  young  Washington,  and  the 
young  Goethe,  in  1770,  thanked  God  they  were  not  born  a  hundred 
years  before  they  were  ;  and  even  George  III.  and  Robespierre  were 
as  well  pleased  with  their  time.  Yet  1670  —  with  all  the  filth  and  folly 
of  Stuart  and  of  Bourbon  — was,  and  knew  it  was,  enough  better  off  than 
1570,  with  the  filth  and  folly  of  another  Bourbon,  and  of  an  unestab- 
lished  Tudor.  It  has  always  been  so.  The  unmarked  progress  of  the 
moment  has  shown  itself  in  the  certain  advance  of  the  century  ever 
since  JESUS  CHRIST  brought  a  new  element  of  LIFE  into  the  world. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  that  the  magic  of  the  name  "  Old  and  New  " 
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will  enable  us  to  precipitate  from  the  turbid  waters  the  clear  crystalline 
deposit  which  in  future  ages  is  to  be  preserved  as  the  gift  and  glory  of 
our  time.  But  we  do  believe  that  we  can  chronicle  some  of  the  steps, 
if  not  of  the  world's  advance,  still  of  its  best  endeavor.  From  the 
modest  records  of  societies,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  published ; 
from  the  reports  of  laborious  men,  who  had  rather  study  truth  and  do 
right,  than  proclaim  what  they  do,  or  publish  the  results  of  their  study ; 
from  foreign  journals,  and  from  immense  collections  of  private  corre- 
spondence which  are  thrown  open  to  us,  —  we  shall  attempt  in  successive 
numbers  of  this  journal  to  make  such  a  Record  of  Progress  as  may  give 
to  thoughtful  men  and  women  some  hint  of  what  direction  the  best  effort 
of  the  time  is  taking.  No  single  number  of  our  journal  can  illustrate 
this  Record.  But  our  confident  hope  is,  that  as  the  years  pass,  it  may 
furnish  some  reliable  statement  of  the  best  gifts  which  the  OLD  is  offer- 
ing to  the  NEW. 


CLUB-HOUSE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

AT  our  request  one  of  the  working 
people  furnishes  us  the  following  nar- 
rative of  the  present  operation  of  the 
Christian  Club-House,  established  by 
the  Providence  Union  for  Christian 
Work  ;  the  only  institution  of  the  kind 
in  America,  so  far  as  we  know,  which 
admits  both  sexes  to  its  membership. 

"  My  friends  at  home  cannot  under- 
stand why  I  think  so  much  of  the  Union 
for  Christian  Work.  They  write  as  if 
they  imagined  it  a  sort  of  charity,  to 
which  I  was  giving  more  time  and 
strength  than  I  ought.  So  I  shall  try 
to  represent  a  few  of  my  evenings 
there,  that  they  may  see  what  is  the 
relationship  in  which  this  institution 
stands  to  my  life  and  to  other  lives. 

"  I  will  take  last  Tuesday  evening 
for  one.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  allow 
that  school-teaching  is  all  drudgery, 
for  there  is  much  to  be  enjoyed  in  it, 
to  my  thinking ;  but  sometimes  the 
drudgery  which  there  must  be  in  all 
work  having  any  routine,  becomes  more 
prominent  than  the  better  parts  in 
teaching  ;  and  last  Tuesday  was  a  day 
of  that  kind  to  me.  The  causes  were 


partly  within  and  partly  without.  My 
sprained  wrist  ached,  and  the  stove 
smoked,  and  the  children  had  one  of 
those  epidemics  of  restlessness  to  which 
schools  are  liable  ;  its  symptoms,  in- 
cessant dropping  of  pencils  and  books, 
unquenchable  thirst,  requiring  frequent 
journeys  to  the  water-pail,  and  general 
wriggling.  So  at  night  I  found  my- 
self, what  old  ladies  call  getting  fid- 
getty,  and  my  wrist  would  not  let  me 
quiet  myself  down  with  sewing,  and 
for  social  and  mental  resources  my 
boarding-house  supplied  my  own 
cramped  chamber  with  its  little  shelf 
of  most  familiar  books,  the  stuffy  par- 
lor adorned  with  photographs  of  the 
landlady's  family,  with  "  Harper's  Ba- 
zar "  and  the  <v  Court  Circles  of  the  Re- 
public," on  the  table  ;  a  girl  practising 
exercises  on  the  piano,  another  talking 
on  a  high  key  and  giggling  with  a 
youth,  and  three  matrons  discussing 
their  acquaintance  and  former  servants, 
and  sure  not  to  stray  upon  anything 
but  personalities. 

"  It  was  a  dismal,  half-rainy  night, 
but  in  my  water-proof  I  pattered 
through  the  streets  till  I  saw  our  line 
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of  lighted  windows,  and  the  transpa- 
rency which  loomed  through  the  mist 
with  its  good  news.  Getting  rid  of 
my  damp  cloak  and  hood,  I  found  my- 
self comfortable  and  at  home  in  the 
bright  warm  room.  It  was  early  and 
few  had  come  yet :  so  I  was  glad  of 
1he  chance  to  study  out  the  new  pho- 
tographs on  the  walls,  particularly  the 
large  one  of  the  Coliseum,  for  I  had  been 
reading  about  that  without  distinctly 
understanding  its  structure.  Then  I 
began  an  article  in  "  Black  wood  ;  "  but 
as  people  came  in  I  felt  more  inclined 
to  sociability  ;  so  I  joined  two  girls 
who  sat  at  the  side  of  the  room,  look- 
ing a  little  lost,  and  soon  got  them 
talking.  They  were  sewing  girls,  quite 
young,  just  from  the  country,  and  evi- 
dently found  their  lives  dull,  lacking 
any  of  the  innocent  fun  belonging  to 
their  age.  Their  forewoman  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  English  Literature  class, 
and  she  had  told  them  of  the  Rooms. 
I  soon  put  them  into  a  set  for  croquet 
with  a  merry  girl  whom  I  knew,  and 
one  of  our  older  men,  a  capital  player, 
to  teach  them.  An  hour  after,  they 
came  to  bid  me  good-night  with  bright- 
ened eyes,  saying,  '"We  have  had  a 
real  good  time,  and  we  are  coming 
again.' 

"  Meanwhile,  I  had  been  enjoying 
European  stereoscopic  views,  in  a  little 
group  round  Mrs.  Thayer,  who  de- 
scribed the  scenes  vividly,  for  she  was 
abroad  only  last  winter.  She  tells  me 
we  are  to  have  another  picture  eve- 
ning before  long ;  a  free  exhibition 
of  photographs  and  engravings,  ex- 
plained by  those  who  understand  them. 
I  think  that  evening  last  spring  was 
one  of  the  greatest  treats  I  ever  had. 

"  Then,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  Mr. 
Wright  come  in  ;  a  young  man  who 
used  to  be  there  constantly,  reading, 
but  who  had  vanished  for  some  time. 
He  looked  in  much  better  condition, 
and  his  old  reserve  had  gone.  He  told 
one  of  the  Hospitality  Section  how  it 


had  been  with  him.  He  had  been 
sick,  and  was  a  long  time  getting  his 
strength  back,  and  could  not  do  hard 
work,  nor  find  light  work,  and  said  he, 
'  What  would  have  become  of  me  if 
J  had  had  no  place  to  pass  my  time  in 
but  such  as  used  to  be  the  only  ones 
open  to  loafers  like  me,  I  do  not  like 
to  think.' 

"  I  ventured  in  among  the  Educa- 
tion Section,  which  was  in  session  in 
the  Committee  Room,  for  I  wanted  to 
ask  about  the  French  class.  It  has 
grown  so  numerous  that  it  must  be 
divided,  and  arrangements  for  that 
were  made.  I  did  not  get  out  from 
that  room  immediately,  I  was  so  much 
interested  by  the  discussion  of  plans 
for  lectures  and  classes,  and  then  by  a 
spirited  controversy  as  to  the  merits 
of  books  sent  in  for  the  Library,  which 
did  not  lack  spice  of  wit  as  well  as 
culture.  It  freshened  me  mentally 
like  a  sea-breeze. 

u  When  I  went  back  the  Amuse- 
ment room  was  in  full  operation  ;  this 
evening  being  rainy  there  were  only 
forty-seven  present;  on  pleasant  nighfs 
there  are  over  one  hundred.  As  I 
stood  at  the  matron's  desk  I  wondered 
how  so  many  groups  of  people  could 
be  talking  and  laughing  unrestrainedly 
without  making  a  din ;  but  it  was 
only  a  merry  buzz.  A  young  man 
was  playing  brisk  old-fashioned  tunes 
on  the  piano,  croquet-balls  were  click- 
ing, dominoes  snapping  briskly  on  the 
tables  as  the  younger  lads  and  lasses 
laid  them  triumphantly  down  against 
each  other  ;  quieter  chequer-men  en- 
grossed half-dozens  of  eager  watchers 
beside  the  players,  and  the  two  long 
tables  of  pictures  and  magazines  had 
each  their  double  row  of  amused  peo- 
ple. 

"  Going  up  from  this  lively  scene  to 
the  Library  to  change  my  book,  I 
found  order  and  quietness  enjoyed  by 
some  intent  chess-players  and  readers 
of  the  more  solid  literature.  The 
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librarian  was  just  giving  a  book  to  the 
one-armed  soldier,  who,  being  stationed 
here  iii  some  government  employment 
for  a  few  months,  keeps  himself  and 
wife  supplied  with  reading  from  our 
free  shelves.  I  got  another  volume  of 
Dickens  for  Mr.  Gary,  one  of  our 
members  confined  to  the  house  this 
winter  by  rheumatism  ;  and  I  delighted 
nay  own  heart  with  <  Realmah,'  the 
latest  from  Arthur  Helps,  that  true 
friend  of  every  one  who  enjoys  bright 
talk  as  much  as  I  do. 

"•  Some  friends  were  coming  my 
way,  so  I  walked  home  with  them, 
under  skies  that  had  cleared  off  as  mar- 
vellously as  my  spirits.  School  wor- 
ries and  all  the  nameless  cares  of  a 
straitened  life  had  blown  as  far  out  of 
sight  as  the  clouds.  I  approved  of  the 
stars  for  their  energetic  glitter,  and 
betook  myself  to  the  sound  sleep  that 
insured  a  fresh  morning  start. 

"  On  Friday  evening  I  was  at  the 
Rooms  again  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Benevolence  Section,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
business  about  the  Sewing-school  which 
we  sustain  there  in  the  afternoons ; 
and  then  we  set  to  work  covering  the 
books  given  us  to  be  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital, listening  meanwhile  to  interesting 
accounts  of  visits  made  there  by  our 
members.  Miss  Grover  was  there,  shy, 
scared  even,  sure  she  should  never  be 
able  to  make  herself  useful  in  any  way. 
But  in  the  other  room  was  Miss  Ath- 
lon, unable  to  use  her  eyes  much  at 
present,  arid  very  anxious  to  learn 
fancy  knitting.  Miss  Grover,  of  course, 
had  her  work  with  her;  the  two  were 
got  together  in  a  quiet  corner,  and 
soon  Miss  Grover  was  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  young  girls,  watching  her 
deft  fingers,  while  she  was  blushing 
with  delight  at  her  newly  discovered 
power  to  give  pleasure. 

"  We  were  all  delighted  to  hear  that 
the  Hospitality  Section  last  night  made 
arrangements  for  a  social  gathering  of 


the  whole  Union  next  week,  with  the 
additional  attraction  of  a  fine  stereop- 
ticon,  which  a  friend  offers  to  exhibit. 
As  I  heard  one  of  my  scholars  saying 
of  an  expected  party,  *  Won't  we  have 
a  good  time,  just ! ' 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  be  at  the 
Rooms  again  the  same  week,  but  on 
Saturday,  when  I  went  to  carry  Mr. 
Gary  -a  book,  he  asked  me  if  I  could 
go  in  the  evening.  His  nephew  George 
has  just  come  to  live  with  him,  a 
bright-looking  youth  of  about  seven- 
teen. He  is  in  a  store,  which  keeps 
him  busy  all  day,  but  naturally  enough, 
Mr.  Gary  is  anxious  about  his  evenings. 
He  seems  a  good-hearted  lad,  and  will 
probably  be  content  to  spend  some  of 
them  at  home  reading  to  his  uncle  ; 
but  there  must  be  some  variety,  which 
it  would  be  well  if  the  Rooms  could 
supply.  George  knows  no  one  yet, 
so  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  escort 
me  there,  and  a  good  time  I  had  with 
him  I  He  took  a  turn  at  every  game 
in  the  room  ;  he  went  everywhere  ;  he 
saw  everything ;  he  chatted  with  every- 
body. He  was  occupied  for  some  time 
with  the  perspective  glass,  under  charge 
of  one  of  our  oldest  members,  a  white- 
haired  lady,  whom,  however,  he  voted 
to  be  the  'right  man  in  the  right 
place.' 

"  But  the  best  was,  when  in  tlie  last 
half  of  the  evening  the  group  gathered 
round  the  piano,  and  the  Saturday 
night  practice  of  sacred  music  began  ; 
for  then  it  was  discovered  that  George 
was  not  only  fond  of  music,  but  was 
himself  a  good  tenor  singer.  Of  course 
he  was  pleased  to  find  himself  wel- 
comed, and  entered  into  the  business 
with  spirit.  I  think  at  least  one  eve- 
ning in  his  week,  is  sure  to  be  well 
spent  As  we  walked  home,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  one 
expression  of  which  amused  me  not  a 
little.  He  said,  *  It  was  all  first-rate, 
but  the  jolliest  thing  there  was  Miss 
Gray,'  a  bright,  refined  lady,  to  know 
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whom  is  one  of  the  best  fortunes  that 
can  happen  to  a  boy.  Better  still, 
was  the  comment  which  his  uncle  told 
me  to-day,  uttered  hastily,  as  the  lad 
went  to  his  room  at  night :  '  I  tell  you, 
uncle, .  I  haven't  heard  anything  so 
nice  as  that  singing  since  mother  was 
alive.' 

"  I  have  not  mentioned  the  classes 
in  music,  in  book-keeping,  in  mechan- 
ical drawing,  and  in  other  departments. 
This  is  but  a  meagre  and  inadequate 
presentment  of  what  I  know  our  Union 
has  been  doing  in  this  one  week." 

An  effort  has  been  started  in  Bos- 
ton to  provide  some  such  evening 
place  of  resort  as  that  described  above, 
for  young  women  who  have  no  real 
homes.  How  far  working- women  are 
now  left  without  real  sympathy  or 
protection  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mrs. 
Batchelder.  She  is  a  lady  who  has 
distinguished  herself  by  her  efforts  in 
establishing  real  industrial  schools  for 
girls  who  have  had  no  advantages  but 
the  mechanical  head-drill  of  the  public- 
school  system. 

"  Mrs.  Batchelder  read  to  some  of 
us  (members  of  the  society  of  work- 
ing-women that  meets  at  her  house 
once  a  week,  Thursday  evenings),  a 
paper  giving  a  most  appalling  set  of 
statistics  she  had  verified  personally, 
one  item  of  which  is,  that  two  thou- 
sand girls,  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen,  dance  nightly  in  North 
Street  alone,  for  fifty  cents  a  time,  for 
the  gratification  of  beastly  rowdies,  in 
a  half  nude  array. 

"  The  statement  was  very  terse  and 
brief,  and  made  to  tell  for  the  necessity 
of  industrial  education,  and  also  for 
the  work  of  the  Society,  which  wishes 
to  procure  a  house,  whose  upper  rooms 
could  be  devoted  to  the  industrial 
school,  enlarged  as  she  desires  it  to  be, 
and  whose  lower  rooms  could  be  made 
into  a  club-house.  The  young  work- 
ing women  can  go,  evenings,  under  the 


auspices  of  our  Society.  We  wish  to 
have  a  large  room  for  lectures,  ama- 
teur concerts,  dramatic  entertainments, 
etc.,  a  library  for  reading,  and  writing 
a  letter  occasionally,  and  a  sewing- 
room  where  girls  could  come  and  bring 
their  necessary  work,  where  there 
would  be  warmth,  and  light,  and  so- 
ciety." 

The  arrangements  for  such  a  club- 
room  on  a  modest  scale  are  in  the 
hands  of  some  spirited  women,  who 
are  used  to  command  success. 


THE  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES. 

IN  speaking  in  another  place  of  Uni- 
versity Reforms,  we  have  alluded  to 
the  new  development  given  at  Cam- 
bridge to  what  are  technically  called 
"  University  Lectures."  The  following 
view  of  their  success  in  the  current 
term  is  from  the  best  authority. 

The  actual  working  of  the  lectures 
at  Harvard  must  still,  of  course,  be 
chiefly  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
whole  system,  as  now  in  operation,  is 
an  experiment ;  and  this  year's  expe- 
rience will  doubtless  suggest  many 
points  in  which  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. It  seems  clear  that  the 
order  of  the  lectures  does  not  answer 
the  requirements  of  an  ideally  perfect 
arrangement,  especially  in  the  course  of 
Philosophy,  where  consecution  of  sub- 
jects is  peculiarly  desirable.  For  in- 
stance, if  one  subject  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  next  is  begun,  u  Kant" 
should  be  treated  after  "  Locke  "  and 
before  the  "  Positive  Philosophy ;  "  and 
"  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Pantheism  " 
would  be  nowhere  so  appropriate  as 
in  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Kant's  antino- 
mies, which,  through  such  a  sequel, 
lead  naturally  to  the  subject  of  Posi- 
tivism. But  such  errors  of  detail,  if 
errors  they  are,  can  be  easily  remedied.* 
Viewed  as  an  experiment,  the  project, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  carried,  must  be 
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pronounced  completely  successful.  Be- 
fore the  year  is  out,  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
excellent  men  will  have  found  occasion 
to  do  some  stiff  work,  the  like  of  which 
has  seldom  been  done  in  an  American 
College.  For  these  are  not  like  lyceum 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  to  a  general 
audience  and  forgotten.  Those  who 
come  to  hear  them  come  meaning 
work,  with  pencil  and  note-book.  They 
are  accompanied  and  illustrated  by  a 
thorough,  though  not  necessarily  ex- 
tensive, course  of  reading  ;  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  year's  work  are  to  be  tested 
by  a  searching  examination  at  the  close 
of  the  whole  course.  From  what  we 
have  seen,  we  believe  that  the  mental 
horizon  of  the  students  will  be  consid- 
erably enlarged,  and  that  they  will 
gain  general  notions  of  psychology,  of 
the  philosophy  o*f  science  and  history, 
of  logic,  and  of  literary  criticism,  such 
as  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  for 
them  to  get  in  any  other  practicable 
way.  If  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions proves  this  opinion  to  be  correct, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
President  Eliot's  nobly-conceived  ex- 
periment has  been  a  decided  success. 
But  above  all,  this  year  should  be  val- 
ued, less  on  its  own  account,  than  for 
what  it  is  likely  to  lead  to. 

On  the  Saturdays  of  October  and 
November,  Prof.  Shaler,  of  Cambridge, 
has  given  to  his  class  a  series  of  Field 
Lectures  in  Geology,  making  excur- 
sions to  the  various  points  of  interest 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The 
pudding-stone  formations  at  Roxbury, 
the  rocks  at  Nahant,  the  granite  quar- 
ries at  Quincy,  the  -  State  quarry  at 
Winter  Hill,  the  moraines  which  form 
the  hills  near  Charlestown,  have  been 
visited  and  studied  by  the  class.  Win- 
ter has  put  an  end  to  these  out-door 
studies,  but  Prof.  Shaler  intends  to 
renew  them  in  the  spring  and  to  ex- 
tend the  excursions  as  far  as  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

AT  this  new  institution,  two  or  three 
really  good  things  have  been  done  thus 
far. 

First,  The  University  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  For  in  spite  of 
most  bitter  attacks  in  every  org;m 
of  every  sect  which  has  a  College, 
there  is.  an  entering  class  of  nearly  three 
hundred,  after  much  more  strict  ex- 
amination than  any  other  of  the  sort 
ever  held  in  the  State.  The  Univer- 
sity also  holds  its  old  students  well ; 
and  numbers,  in  all,  somewhat  over 
six  hundred. 

Second,  The  most  striking  of  the 
new  experiments  at  Cornell  is  in  gov- 
ernment. They  have  adopted  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's "  Monitorial  System,"  under  a 
military  form.  Major  Whittlesey,  the 
"  Commandant,"  and  the  two  Assistant 
Professors,  who,  for  this  purpose,  are 
made  immediately  subordinate  to  him, 
select  officers  from  the  students,  and 
the  ordinary  government  is  thus  car- 
ried on  by  a  combination  of  students 
and  professors.  The  "  point  of  honor  " 
seems  changed.  The  student  who, 
elsewhere,  under  the  prevailing  system, 
would  not,  to  save  his  right  hand,  in- 
terfere with  another  student  engaged 
in  violations  of  order,  becomes  under 
this  system  quite  a  different  personage, 
and  while  on  duty  recognizes  a  respon- 
sibility and  duty  in  the  matter. 

The  experiment  succeeds  so  far.  In 
this  year  there  have  been  but  two  cases 
of  discipline  by  the  Faculty  among  the 
whole  body  of  more  than  six  hundred 
students  ;  and  the  general  testimony 
of  observing  people  in  the  town  is 
that  the  students  are  entirely  decent 
and  orderly. 

Third,  But  closely  connected  with 
this  result  is  the  plan  of  consul  ting  ihe 
tastes  and  plans  of  young  men  them- 
selves in  regard  to  their  courses  of  study. 
There  is,  probably,  greater  liberty  of 
choice,  in  this  respect,  than  is  given  by 
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any  other  College.  The  result  seems 
to  be  a  far  greater  interest  and  energy 
in  study  ;  and,  without  doubt,  this  acts 
favorably  on  the  discipline  in  general. 
Of  course  no  men  are  allowed  to  trifle 
in  this  matter ;  the  students  are  treated 
more  as  men  than  boys,  and  so  far  the 
result  is  excellent.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  experienced  observers  that  more 
earnest  work  is  not  done  anywhere  else 
in  this  country. 

Fourth,  But  the  best  by  far  of  our 
successes,  from  the  "  educational  " 
point  of  view,  is  the  success  of  instruc- 
tion by  lectures  in  the  lower  classes. 
From  the  beginning  of  almost  every 
course,  an  hour  a  day  is  given  to 
Natural  Science.  The  student  uses 
text-books  recommended  by  the  Pro- 
fessors ;  but  the  examinations  —  which 
are  frequent,  and  carefully  conducted 
—  are  upon  the  lectures  mainly.  No 
sight  can  be  more  inspiriting  than  that 
of  a  class  of  three  hundred  students 
earnestly  engaged  in  working  with  the 
Professor  in  the  lecture-room.  The 
examination  papers  have  surprised  the 
examiners  by  their  excellence.  The 
text-book  is  used  by  the  student  —  as 
are  also  other  books  recommended  by 
the  Professor,  —  but  there  is  careful 
avoidance  of  u  recitations  "  from  the 
book.  The  examinations  are  mainly 
on  the  lectures,  but  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  go  beyond  them  if  they 
can. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
when  a  masterpiece  in  any  branch  of 
literature  is  studied,  —  e.  g.,  Guizot  in 
History. 

By  this  rule,  therefore,  only  mathe- 
matics (in  which  the  higher  branches 
are  taught  in  lecture-rooms  also)  and 
the  languages,  are  taught  from  books. 

Of  course,  students  have  to  be  in- 
structed at  the  .outset  as  to  the  proper 
way  of  taking  notes.  Mr.  Agassiz  gave 
at  the  start  some  common-sense  ideas, 
when  he  began,  on  that  subject,  and  of 
course  a  few  hints  suffice  for  this. 


While  people  have  been  hard  at 
work  proving  that  the  lower  classes 
could  not  be  taught  by  lectures,  these 
gentlemen  at  Cornell  University  have 
taught  them. 

Fifth.  Among  minor  successes,  that 
of  the  "  Typographical  Section  of  the 
Labor  Corps  "  has  greatly  pleased  all 
who  have  understood  it.  One  of  the 
best  printing-offices  in  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  is  connected  with 
the  College.  Type-setting,  press- work, 
and  running  the  steam-engine,  are  done 
entirely  by  students.  And  a  large 
number  of  the  best  fellows  thus  sup- 
port themselves  mainly  or  entirely. 

In  every  quarter  the  instructors  see 
many  u  specialists  "  of  real  promise  in 
various  directions,  developing  from  the 
great  body  of  students,  and  they  are 
all  encouraged  by  the  way  in  which 
the  students  have  stood  by  the  Uni- 
versity. This  first  year  has  been  full 
of  perplexities.  The  charter  forced  a 
beginning  before  any  one  was  ready ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  that 
the  Institution  began  as  it  did. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  MICHIGAN. 

IN  the  University  the  academic  spirit 
is  steadily  gaining  ground.  A  College 
cap  has  been  adopted,  which  will  be 
worn  on  all  public  days  by  Professors 
and  students  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  hoped  also,  by  the  Law 
and  Medical  students.  On  the  17th  of 
November,  a  new  festival  was  inaugu- 
rated, to  be  called  University  Day,  and 
to  be  continued  annually.  A  proces- 
sion was  formed  of  all  the  students  and 
officers  of  the  University  and  the  resi- 
dent clergy,  and  there  were  addresses  hi 
the  church  by  the  Acting  President, 
and  three  Professors,  one  from  each 
department.  There  are  numerous 
Literary  Societies,  which  have  weekly 
meetings  and  frequent  public  debates, 
and  the  lack  of  dormitories  does  not 
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hinder  close  social  union.  The  Col- 
lege Magazine  and  the  weekly  news- 
paper have  this  year  been  joined  in  a 
fortnightly  journal  of  16  quarto  pages, 
which  is  beautifully  printed  and  ably 
edited.  In  this  Journal  the  students 
give  utterance  to  their  freest  opinions, 
and  are  not  afraid  to  express  very 
strongly  their  sense  of  incompetency 
in  their  instructors,  or  of  mistake  in 
the  methods  of  teaching.  There  is  no 
official  check  upon  this  freedom  of 
speech.  In  no  University  in  the  land 
is  there  better  order  or  comparatively 
less  dissipation,  than  in  this  free  insti- 
tution, where  the  restraints  of  disci- 
pline are  hardly  felt.  Most  of  the 
students  are  found  on  Sunday  in  some 
one  or  more  of  the  churches,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
hearing  both  sides,  that  they  may 
make  a  wiser  choice.  The  influence 
of  the  University  on  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  West  is  everywhere  felt, 
and  its  graduates  are  now  in  the  high- 
est places  of  honor  and  trust.  Any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  system 
which  has  built  it  up,  or  to  narrow  its 
broad  plan,  will  find  no  favor  from  its 
Alumni ;  and  the  absurd  predictions 
of  the  Eastern  sectarian  journals  are 
laughed  at  by  those  who  know  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  University  and  its 
graduates.  If  President  Angell  of  the 
Vermont  University  should  finally  be 
brought  to  take  this  larger  charge,  and 
should  administer  it  according  to  his 
reputation,  he  will  have  an  influence 
such  as  few  educators  in  this  country 
can  gain. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  is  about  the"  same  as  in  the 
last  year.  More  than  one  thousand  are 
on  the  ground.  The  Medical  School 
has  now  the  advantage  of  a  hospital 
upon  the  University  ground,  and  there 
is  a  "  clinique  "  of  medicine  as  well  as  of 
surgery.  The  newly  chosen  Professor 
of  Surgery,  Dr.  Crosby,  has  quite  re- 


alized the  hopes  of  those  who  urged 
his  appointment,  and  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  learned  and  skillful  in  his 
business.  Additions  have  been  made 
to  the  General  Library,  and  some  val- 
uable works  of  sculpture  —  the  gift  of 
Randolph  Rogers  to  the  College  of 
his  native  city  —  have  been  placed  in 
the  Museum.  Heating  by  steam  has 
been  introduced  into  the  principal 
buildings.  As  yet,  no  President  has 
been  secured  to  take  the  place  of  Dr. 
Haven  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  choice  will  be  made  in  the  present 
year.  The  office  is  honorable  and  at- 
tractive, and  very  free  from  the  annoy- 
ances in  most  of  the  American  Col- 
leges, where  the  President  is  the  head 
of  a  police.  The  President  of  the 
Michigan  University  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  large,  general  culture,  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  best  methods 
of  education  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
ready  and  graceful  speech,  courteous 
in  manner,  frank  and  fearless,  a  good 
judge  of  character,  and  with  a  will  to 
be  the  real  head  of  the  Institution. 
Above  all,  he  should  be  liberal  and 
broad  in  his  opinions,  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  One  thing 
that  the  students  of  this  University 
will  not  bear,  is  to  be  warned  off  from 
study  in  any  direction  or  on  any  theme. 
The  lecture  which  Professor  Seelye 
of  Amherst  College  gave  before  them, 
in  which  he  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
effect  of  scientific  study,  was  evidence 
to  many  who  heard  him  that  he  would 
not  have  been  the  man  for  the  Presi- 
dent's place.  The  Professors  who  have 
most  influence,  not  only  with  the  stu- 
dents but  with  the  community  at  large, 
are  those  who  are  known  to  be  most 
liberal,  both  in  philosophical  and  relig- 
ious opinion.  The  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy vindicates  before  his  class  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  and  is  applauded. 
The  Professor  in  Rhetoric  gains  favor 
by  his  muscular  Christianity.  No  nar- 
row policy,  which  would  make  this 
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State  Institution  sectarian  in  any  sense, 
or  would  hinder  the  freest  investiga- 
tion of  all  subjects  by  the  young  men, 
will  keep  the  popularity  which  it  has 
gained.  Its  increase  has  come  from 
its  noble  plan  and  its  free  spirit,  which 
both  of  its  Presidents  have  recognized 
and  approved. 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

THE  American  Philosophical  Society 
at  Philadelphia  has  been  publishing  for 
several  years  back,  scientific  memoirs 
of  great  value.  It  has  just  issued  the 
third  part  of  its  thirteenth  volume,  in 
quarto,  containing  nine  articles,  illus- 
trated by  twenty- two  plates. 

These  articles  treat  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects.  The  first  one,  "  On  the 
Hydrology  of  the  Basin  of  the  River 
Saint  Lawrence,"  by  the  late  Managing 
Director  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada,  the  lamented  Mr.  T.  E. 
Black  well,  gives  the  results  of  five 
years'  observations  on  all  the  meteoro- 
logical and  fluviatile  phenomena  of 
that  region  of  the  continent,  —  observa- 
tions pursued  by  a  score  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Company  at  their  differ- 
ent stations. 

The  second,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Lesley  of 
Philadelphia,  is  a  description  of  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  United  States, 
or  rather  of  a  large  lithographic  map 
of  the  country  between  Richmond  and 
Cincinnati,  to  illustrate  the  different 
styles  in  which  the  rain  waters  of  ten 
thousand  ages  have  sculptured  out  the 
present  surface  of  the  globe.  It  gives 
for  the  first  time  a  clear  and  intelli- 
gible picture  of  the  various  mountain 
regions  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the 
neighboring  States. 

The  third  and  seventh  by  the  distin- 
guished Swiss  botanist,  Mr.  Leo  Les- 
quereux  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  are,  one 
of  them,  on  the  sea-weeds  (fucoides), 
found  imprinted  on  the  bed  plane  sur- 


faces of  the  rocks  in  our  western  coal 
region,  showing  how  the  petroleum  of 
those  regions  was  generated  out  of  such 
sea-weed  vegetation  ;  the  other,  on  the 
forest  leaves  preserved  so  beautifully 
between  the  mud  layers  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  plates,  which  exhibit  well- 
formed  leaves  of  poplar,  willow,  walnut, 
laurel,  and  oak,  mingled  with  leaves  of 
the  palm,  the  fig,  the  cinnamon,  and 
other  tropical  trees,  revealing  to  us  the 
climate  of*  those  ancient  days,  —  recent, 
indeed,  compared  with  geological  ages, 
but  long  before  the  appearance  of  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  when  the  terra- 
firma  of  the  United  States  was  restricted 
within  far  narrower  limits  than  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  fourth  article  is  by  Prof.  Hall, 
of  Albany,  describing  his  curious  dis- 
coveries of  Canadian  rocks  in  the  floor 
of  the  Minnesota  River  Valley ;  and 
the  structure  of  the  Coteau  des  Prai- 
ries, with  its  Indian  Pipe  Stone  beds,  of 
a  far  older  age  than  had  been  supposed. 

The  fifth  is  on  the  Coal  Flora  of  the 
United  States,  by  Dr.  H.  .N.  Wood. 
The  sixth  is  by  Prof.  Cope,  a  long, 
minute  account  of  all  the  little  fishes, 
"  minnows,"  "  shiners,"  etc.,  used  for 
bait  by  those  who  fish  in  the  rivers  of 
Pennsylvania ;  that  is,  of  the  whole 
family  of  cyprinidce,  as  they  are  called. 
And  he  gives  pictures  of  nineteen  spe- 
cies of  the  family. 

The  eighth  is  also  by  Dr.  Wood,  and 
is  a  publication  of  a  large  collection  of 
insects  made  in  western  South  America 
by  Professor  Orton,  with  a  plate  of 
ten  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  ninth  and  last  article  gives  the 
forms  and  characters  of  thirteen  spe- 
cies of  those  wonderful  stone  lilies 
which  grew  in  the  ancient  Silurian  Sea, 
where  now  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
affluents  flow,  between  corn-covered 
hills.  Mr.  Sidney  S.  Lyon,  of  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Ind.,  has  occupied  his  leisure 
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time  for  many  years  in  breaking  them 
out  of  the  rocks  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  at  many  other  points  upon  the 
Ohio,  where  the  ancient  coral  reefs  now 
show  themselves  as  limestone  beds, 
covered  with  the  stems  and  bulbs  and 
the  long,  gracefully-waving,  delicately- 
fringed  arms  of  these  extinct  forms  of 
a  life,  so  old  that  the  most  exalted 
imagination  of  the  poet  and  geologist 
can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  Two  beautiful  plates 
reveal  the  marvels  of  their  structure, 
and  excite  the  curiosity  of  every  lover 
of  nature  to  visit  Mr.  Lyon's  superb 
cabinet,  one  of  the  finest  private  muse- 
ums of  natural  history  in  the  world. 
Every  locality  on  earth  has  its  special 
treasures  ;  and  there  are  growing  up 
all  over  the  United  States,  unknown 
to  society  at  large,  these  collections  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  relics  of 
"  worlds  before  the  flood." 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Soci- 
ety's Transactions  is  now  in  press  ;  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  a  superb 
memoir  by  Professor  Cope  is  already 
printed.  He  calls  it  a  "  Synopsis  of 
the  extinct  batrachia,  reptilia,  and  aves 
of  North  America."  It  will  be  illus- 
trated by  thirteen  plates  and  many 
wood-cuts,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  cor- 
responding societies  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  libraries  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  list  of  permanent 
subscribers  to  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions. 

This  fine  contribution  to  science  is 
not.  a  dry  description  of  old  bones  dug 
up  in  a  broken  state  and  invested  with 
hard  Greek  and  Latin  names.  It  con- 
tains the  latest  generalizations  which 
the  most  distinguished  comparative 
zoologists  and  anatomists  of  Europe 
and  America,  in  the  first  rank  of  which 
Prof.  Cope  takes  his  stand  —  all  that 
Owen,  and  Huxley  and  Leidy  know 
of  those  gigantic  monsters  —  half  frog, 
half  lizard,  or  half  lizard  half  bird,  — 
which  swam,  or  hopped,  or  ran,  along 


the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  when 
those  shores  ran,  not  as  they  do  at  pres- 
ent, but  close  up  against  the  hills  which 
overlook  the  great  tide- water  country, 
—  in  other  words  along  a  line  drawn 
through  the  cities  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Petersburg,  Raleigh, 
Columbia,  Macon,  and  Montgomery, 
thence  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  back  again  through  Arkan- 
sas and  Texas  into  Mexico. 

All  outside  of  that  line  was  then  a 
shallow  island  or  sand-bank  studded 
ocean,  in  the  lagoons  of  which  sported 
and  fought  creatures  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  most  extraordinary 
shapes,  whose  skeletons  are  now  ex- 
humed from  the  wealden,  cretaceous 
green  sand  or  marl,  and  tertiary  beds, 
which  compose  the  pine-woods-covered 
plains  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
eastern  Maryland,  and  all  the  lowlands 
of  the  Southern  States.  One  of  these 
incredible  accomplishments  of  nature 
has  lately  been  mounted  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  History  in 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  by  Mr. 
Hawkins ;  and  others  have  been  copied 
by  the  same  able  hand  (who  stocked 
the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  near  Lon- 
don with  similar  curiosities)  in  plaster 
for  the  Central  Park  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Cope  shows  how  some  of  these 
reptiles  were  prophetic  in  their  hnbife 
of  the  coming  creation  of  the  birds, 
and  leads  us  to  believe,  what  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock before  his  death  made  probable, 
that  most  of  the  so-called  bird  tracks 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  in  a 
sandstone  of  a  yet  older  age,  were  left 
by  creatures  who  walked  indeed  like 
birds,  but  were  in  fact  reptiles  allied 
to  crocodiles. 

The  discovery  of  the  strange  lizard 
with  wings,  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  the 
rocks  of  Solenhofen  in  Germany,  and 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
enlarges  in  the  same  direction  our  won- 
dering admiration  for  the  fertility  of 
the  divine  invention. 
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THE  RICHMOND  SCHOOLS. 

THE  friends  of  education  will  rejoice 
in  the  triumphant  establishment  of  a 
public-school  system  in  Richmond,  Va. 

The  city  of  Petersburg  yielded  last 
year  to  the  "  logic  of  events,"  and  led 
off  in  this  direction  ;  but  in  Richmond 
the  hostility  to  new  ideas  was  stronger, 
and  old  prejudices  were  more  fully  in- 
trenched. 

For  four  years  Educational  Societies 
of  the  North,  and  Dr.  Sears,  the  worthy 
agent  of  the  noblest  charity  of  our 
times,  have,  in  various  forms,  pressed 
the  issue  of  a  public  school  system 
upon  the  City  Council,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  liberal  provisions  to  educate 
popular  sentiment  to  the  action  pro- 
posed. 

Richmond,  in  the  educational  con- 
test that  has  followed  the  late  war,  has 
justly  been  considered  a  position  of 
great  importance,  —  the  key,  in  fact,  to 
the  whole  South.  It  is  a  great  centre 
of  influence,  and  the  capital  of  ideas 
and  opinions,  and  heretofore  has  been 
noted  for  its  exclusiveness  and  its  con- 
servatism. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure,  there- 
fore, that  we  noticed  in  one  of  its  lead- 
ing daily  journals,  a  few  days  since,  the 
following  in  an  editorial:  — 

"  The  free-school  system  has  been  suc- 
cessfully established  in  Richmond.  The 
schools  are  well  conducted,  they  are  pop- 
ular, they  are  well  attended,  they  are 
growing  daily  in  public  favor ;  and  what 
is  better  than  all,  they  deserve  the  suc- 
cess which  they  are  commanding.  The 
schools  for  the  whites  are  as  popular  and 
as  favorably  regarded  as  those  for  the 
colored  children.  The  example  will  be 
worth  much  to  the  State.  It  will  be 
eagerly  copied  by  the  authorities  of  the 
interior.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  leaven 
for  the  whole  State." 

A  visit  to  these  schools  will  confirm 
the  above  report. 

The  public  schools  consist,  at  present, 
of  fifty-three  primary,  intermediate,  and 


grammar  schools,  with  two  Normal  and 
High  schools.  The  sexes  are  very 
generally  separated,  and  the  colors  al- 
ways. The  teachers  are  about  one 
half  from  the  north  and  one  half  native. 
Several  are  colored,  and  are  teaching 
with  good  success. 

The  pupils  appear  very  like  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  north.  School 
life  is  a  little  new  to  some  of  them,  but 
they  soon  show  that  they  realize,  in 
part  at  least,  that  they  have  found  in 
the  school-room  the  very  best  place  for 
children. 

The  teachers  appointed  from  the 
city  show  still  some  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  discipline  and 
class  instruction,  but  are  quite  enthusi- 
astic and  eager  to  profit  by  any  hints 
from  the  superintendent,  who  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  long  experience  in  the 
school-room.  The  school-rooms  are 
pleasant  and  convenient,  but  are  not 
generally  the  property  of  the  city,  and 
have  been  hired  as  opportunity  offered. 
The  subject  of  new  buildings,  properly 
located  and  of  imposing  appearance,  is 
already  agitated. 

A  few  circumstances  connected  with 
the  schools  carry  back  our  thoughts  to 
the  social  convulsion  from  which  they 
have  really  originated.  The  Confed- 
erate naval  laboratory  buildings  are  oc- 
cupied by  three  very  interesting  white 
schools.  The  old  flag-staff  still  stands 
upon  the  building. 

Three  hundred  colored  children  gath- 
er daily  in  the  large  bake-houses,  once 
the  property  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. Three  colored  schools  as- 
semble for  play  around  the  flag-staff, 
in  front  of  the  Jeff.  Davis  mansion,  now 
General  Can  by 's  head-quarters.  And 
Libby  Prison  echoes  back  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  the  merry  voices 
of  one  hundred  primary  scholars. 

In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Bos- 
ton, the  work  accomplished  would  per- 
haps seem  of  little  magnitude,  and  very 
imperfect;  but  in  Richmond,  where 
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for  generations  the  people  have  been 
taught  to  regard  a  public  school,  as  a  de- 
grading charity,  to  believe  that  "  educa- 
tion was  for  gentlemen  only,"  the  result 
already  witnessed  must  be  regarded  as 
a  grand  success,  full  of  bright  hopes 
for  future  good. 


RELIGION  IN  THE   CINCINNATI 
SCHOOLS. 

THE  misapprehension  of  this  con- 
troversy by  a  large  number  of  our 
public  journals  calls  for  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  these  facts  be  under- 
stood, before  we  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion for  which,  next  month,  we  shall 
claim  attention. 

In  June,  1869,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  members  of  the  School 
Board  were  qualified,  and  several  for- 
mer members  lost  their  seats ;  making 
a  peculiar  state  of  religious  affairs  in 
that  body.  There  were  40  members  ; 
2  from  each  ward  in  the  city,  20 
elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  2 
years ;  all  vacancies  during  the  term 
of  office  filled  by  the  Board.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  for  1869-70  were 
outside  the  pale  of  what  is  regarded  as 
Protestant  Christianity.  By  a  combi- 
nation two  vacancies  were  filled,  by  a 
Catholic  and  a  radical  German,  when 
the  Board  contained  18  Protestant 
Christians,  10  Catholics,  2  Jews,  and 
10  gentlemen  known  variously  as 
"  Atheists,"  and  "  extremists  in  re- 
ligious belief;"  giving  a  clear  major- 
ity of  4  against  Protestantism,  and  a 
working  majority  of  2  against  the 
rules  respecting  the  use  of  the  Bible  ; 
21  votes  —  a  majority  of  all  members 
—  being  necessary  to  repeal  or  estab- 
lish any  rule. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
agitation  in  or  out  of  the  Board  for 
seventeen  years  on  this  topic.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  rules  had  ordered 


an  opening  daily  exercise,  in  every  dis- 
trict and  intermediate  school-room,  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  appropriate 
singing.  The  selection  of  the  transla- 
tion had  been  optional,  and  in  one 
school  the  Douay  version  was  used. 
No  explanation  or  comment  was  per- 
mitted. The  only  prayer  was  the 
Lord's  Prayer  repeated  or  chanted. 
General  exhortation  on  moral  and  re- 
ligious duty  was  sometimes  given.  The 
school "  readers" contained  more  Scrip- 
ture reading  than  was  possible  in  this 
opening  exercise.  The  teachers  obeyed 
the  rules  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  there 
were  no  complaints  by  aggrieved  pa- 
rents. A  large  majority  of  the  Jew- 
ish, and  some  3,000  Catholic  children 
were  in  the  schools,  beside  children  of 
a  small  class  of  German  and  American 
anti-Christian  parents.  The  Catholic 
priesthood  had  built  up  a  system  of 
parochial,  high,  and  university  schools, 
and  urged  the  attendance  of  Catholic 
children.  Perhaps  12,000  children  at- 
tended these,  while  20,000  in  all  were 
in  the  public  schools. 

Early  in  September  a  private  meet- 
ing was  held,  attended  by  Catholic, 
radical,  and  Protestant  members  of  the 
Board  and  some  Catholic  priests  ;  Ed- 
ward Purcell,  brother  of  the  archbishop, 
being  the  chief  authority  on  the  Church 
side.  Propositions  were  made  by  him 
for  a  union  of  the  schools  011  this  ba- 
sis :  — 

1.  The  School  Board  should  hire  all 
Catholic  school-houses,  and  the  schools 
therein  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  public  schools  ;  all  teach- 
ers being  retained  who  could  pass  the 
usual  examination. 

2.  All  religious  instruction  and  ser- 
vices in  all  the  schools  should  be  pro- 
hibited during  school  days  ;  including 
all  religious  books,  muSic,  and  the  Bible. 

3.  The   Catholic  priesthood  should 
have   the    use   of  the    Catholic  school- 
houses   on  Saturday   and    Sunday  for 
religious  purposes. 
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Before  this  proposition  could  be 
brought  up,  it.  was  printed  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  city.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  German  priests  published  a 
protest  against  it.  It  met  with  no 
general  favor,  being  regarded  as  a  very 
clever  expedient  for  establishing  a 
Catholic  mission  in  public  school- 
houses,  at  public  expense.  By  a  rule 
of  the  Board  no  public  school  -  house 
can  be  used  for  any  purpose  save  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  schools. 

On  the  6th  of  September  a  Catholic 
member  offered  resolutions  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Catholic  authorities  concerning  this 
matter.  A  Mr.  Miller  (radical)  offered 
an  amendment  as  follows  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  religious  instruction 
and  the  reading  of  religious  books,  in- 
cluding the  Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  in 
the  common  schools  of  Cincinnati  —  it 
being  the  true  object  and  intent  of  this 
rule  to  allow  the  children  of  the  parents 
of  all  sects  and  opinions,  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship,  to  enjoy  alike  the  ben- 
efit of  the  common-school  fund. 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  regu- 
lations on  the  course  of  study  and  text- 
boeks,  in  the  Intermediate  and  District 
schools  (page  213,  Annual  Report),  as 
reads  as  follows,  '  The  opening  exercises, 
in  every  department,  shall  commence  by 
reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  by  or  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  ap- 
propriate singing  by  the  pupils/  be  re- 
pealed." 

On  September  13th,  Archbishop  Pur- 
cell  sent  a  communication  to  the  Board 
proposing  a  conference  on  the  subject 
of  union  of  schools.  The  only  action 
on  the  whole  subject  was  to  choose  a 
committee  of  six  to  meet  the  arch- 
bishop. A  week  later  this  Committee 
presented  this  document  as  the  Catho- 
lic ultimatum  :  — 

"  The  entire  government  of  public 
schools  in  which  Catholic  youth  are  edu- 
cated cannot  be  given  over  to  the  civil 
power. 

We,  as  Catholics,  cannot  approve  of 


that  system  of  education  for  youth,  which 
is  apart  from  instruction  in  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

"  If  the  School  Board  can  offer  anything 
in  conformity  with  these  principles,  as  has 
been  done  in  .England,  France,  Canada, 
Prussia,  and  other  countries  where  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  the  matter  of  ed- 
ucation have  been  fully  recognized,  I  am 
prepared  to  give  it  respectful  considera- 
tion. 

"  JOHN  B.  PURCELL, 
"Archbishop   of  Cincinnati. 

"  CINCINNATI,  September  18,  1869." 

On  this  the  Committee  was  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  Catholic  Church  disap- 
peared from  view  as  a  distinct  partv  in 
the  contest. 

There  now  remained  the  Miller  Res- 
olutions, prohibiting  all  religious  in- 
struction, reading  religious  books,  "  ap- 
propriate singing,"  and  the  use  of  the 
Bible.  By  this  time  public  excitement 
had  reached  a  high  point.  Petitions, 
signed  by  more  than  ten  thousand  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
were  sent  to  the  Board,  remonstrating 
against  their  passage.  The  largest  and 
most  respectable  public  meeting  held 
for  many  years  in  the  city,  petitioned 
the  Board  to  refer  the  subject  to  the 
people  at  the  April  (1870)  election  for 
twenty  trustees.  A  smatl  number  of 
petitions  were  filed  in  favor  of  the  rule. 
Two  public  meetings,  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  were  addressed  by  several 
citizens  in  their  favor,  Judge  J.  B. 
Stalle  and  Rev.  Thomas  Vickers  being 
the  chief  speakers.  The  American 
Press  (with  one  exception)  was  op- 
posed to  the  new  rule,  or  neutral ;  the 
Catholic,  Hebrew,  and  German  press 
generally  in  its  favor.  As  far  as  could 
be  judged  by  public  demonstration,  the 
people  were  largely  opposed  to  it.  la- 
deed,  so  powerful  was  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tions did  not  call  them  up  until  October 
18th.  The  interval  was  spent  in  vigor- 
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ous  canvassing  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure.  One  'Hebrew  and  some  of  the 
radical  members  refused  to  vote  for  it ; 
indeed,  one  Catholic  member  wavered  ; 
and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  requisite 
twenty-one  votes  could  be  obtained. 

On  October  18th  the  debate  began 
and  continued  two  weeks,  —  till  No- 
vember 2d.  The  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure charged,  that  by  its  language  the 
schools  would  be  swept  clear  of  all 
religion.  The  friends  partly  confessed 
and  partly  denied  this.  The  most  ex- 
treme of  these  speakers  maintained  that 
the  State  of  Ohio  is  a  purely  secular 
corporation ;  that  morality  has  no  re- 
lation to  religion  ;  that  religion  has  no 
place  whatever  in  the  public  school. 
The  less  extreme  advocates  claimed 
that  nothing  was  proposed  save  the  re- 
peal of  the  Bible-reading  rule. 

When  the  question  was  put,  several 
substitutes  were  offered  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure.  A  Hebrew  del- 
egate proposed  that  a  Bible  manual  be 
prepared.  The  twenty-one  members 
voted  nay.  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo  proposed  to 
postpone  further  consideration  till  after 
April  election,  to  get  the  voice  of  the 
people  —  rejected  by  the  same  vote. 
Only  one  speech  was  made  by  a  Cath- 
olic member.  He  maintained  that  the 
Catholics  would  sooner  send  to  schools 
where  no  religion  was  taught  than 
where  heresy  was  inculcated  ;  that  the 
archbishop  only  requested  Catholics  to 
send  children  to  parochial  schools  ;  but 
declined  to  say  what  they  would  do  if 
commanded  by  their  spiritual  authori- 
ties. The  resolutions  were  carried  by 
a  vote  of  22  to  15,  —  three  members 
opposed  being  absent. 

The  next  morning  an  injunction  was 
applied  for  to  prevent  the  enforcement 
of  this  rule,  on  various  grounds,  chief 
of  which  was  that  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  Ohio,  occurs  this  sentence,  "  Re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge  being 
essential  to  good  government,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly 


to  pass  suitable  laws  to  protect  every 
religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of  public 
worship,  and  to  encourage  schools  and 
the  means  of  instruction."  It  was 
claimed  that  the  first  resolution  in- 
fringed on  the  liberty  of  religion  in  the 
schools,  beside  being  contrary  to  public 
policy.  A  restraining  order  was  is- 
sued, under  which  the  schools  go  on 
as  formerly.  While  we  write,  the  case 
is  '  being  ably  argued  before  the  Su- 
perior Court.  Judges  Storer,  Taft,  and 
Hogans  on  the  bench  ;  Messrs.  Stallo, 
Hoodly,  and  Mathews,  counsel  for  the 
School  Board  ;  and  Messrs.  Ramsey, 
Sage,  and  Ring  for  the  injunction. 
The  case  will  be  decided  and  sent  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  adjudication  on 
the  whole  question  of  the  rights  of 
religion  in  the  common  schools  of  Ohio. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  BISHOPS. 

THE  Bishops  of  England  are  officers 
of  the  State.  They  are  "  lords  spiri- 
tual," entitled  to  seats  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  virtue  of  their  office,  just 
as  the  "  lords  temporal "  are  by  crea- 
tion or  hereditary  right. 

Martin  Luther  thought  there  was 
something  fearfully  demoralizing  in  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  small  respect  he  had  for  the  ty- 
rannical prelates  of  his  day.  "  They  are 
a  pack,"  he  says  in  his  "  Table  Talk," 
"  of  guzzling,  stuffing  wretches,  rich, 
wallowing  in  wealth  and  laziness,  rest- 
ing secure  in  their  power,  and  never, 
for  a  moment,  thinking  of  accomplish- 
ing God's  will."  At  the  present  day, 
however,  and  under  the  reformed  r£- 
gime  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
bishops  have  vast  power  of  doing  good, 
and  very  little  of  doing  harm.  More- 
over, those  principles  which  we  may 
call  "  republican,"  have  largely  influ- 
enced State  patronage  and  public  senti- 
ment in  England,  so  that,  whereas,  in 
former  times,  bishoprics  and  other  re- 
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sponsible  dignities  were  often  conferred 
upon  ill-qualified  persons,  on  account  of 
their  high  birth  and  family  connections, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  these  accidents  can- 
not now  procure  a  man  advancement 
without  personal  qualifications.  Of  the 
"  bench  of  bishops,"  in  England,  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  not  one  who  does 
not  owe  his  position  mainly  to  his  in- 
dividual merits.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  whose  rank  is  next  under 
that  of  the  Royal  Family,  is  the  son  of 
a  private  gentleman  of  Scotland.  He 
has  steadily  advanced  through  his  own 
talents.  As  a  schoolboy  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  a  college  student  at  Glasgow, 
a  scholar  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  a 
tutor  and  examiner  in  that  great  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Arnold's  successor  as  head 
master  of  Rugby  School,  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle, and  Bishop  of  London,  he  so  ac- 
quitted himself  as  to  win  the  respect 
of  the  nation,  and  to  receive  from  Mr. 
D'Israeli's  government  the  Primacy  of 
all  England.  Not  less  honorable  and 
unassisted  has  been  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  second  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary of  England,  Dr.  Win.  Thomson, 
Archbishop  of  York,  well  known  for 
his  able  contribution  to  logical  science, 
the  "  Outlines  of  the  Necessary  Laws 
of  Thought."  The  third  in  rank,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  John  Jackson, 
was  a  hard-working  schoolmaster  at 
Islington,  with  nothing  to  recommend 
him  but  conscientious  and  successful 
labor  as  a  teacher,  high  talent  as  a 
preacher,  and  great  administrative  abil- 
ity. By  these  three  appointments  Mr. 
D'Israeli  gained  the  respect  of  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  Church  of  England. 
An  unusual  share  of  church  patronage 
fell  to  that  Prime  Minister  ;  the  head  of 
the  government  always  nominating  to 
Bishoprics  in  the  Queen's  stead.  But 
the  present  Premier,  Mr.  Gladstone,  has 
had  even  a  larger  windfall  of  ecclesias- 
iical  appointments.  Old  "  Henry  of 
Exeter,"  the  irrepressible  churchman 
and  patriarch  of  the  bench,  is  dead,  aged 


ninety-one.  Bishop  Waldegrave,  of 
Carlisle,  is  dead.  The  aged  Dr.  Surxk 
ner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  has  resigned. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  the  high-church  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  is  dead.  To  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  fallen  the  somewhat  invidious 
duty  of  filling  their  vacant  sees,  and, 
as  his  choice  has  fallen  it  has  been 
greeted  with  the  applause  or  denunci- 
ation of  contending  theological  parties. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  far-seeing  intellect  has 
shown  itself  to  advantage  in  the  selec- 
tions he  has  made.  The  bishops  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil  the  national 
religion.  The  Church  of  England  has 
a  future  before  it,  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant in  relation  to  civilization  than  that 
which  lies  before  the  Latin  Church,  or 
the  National  Church  of  America.  The 
power  of  her  influence  for  good  has 
been  acknowledged  by  impartial  judges 
outside  of  her.  A  French  ultramon- 
tane writer  confesses  that,  with  all  her 
blemishes,  she  has  a  mission  from  God  in 
the  present  age ;  and  a  great  German 
sceptic  declared  his  belief  that  "  the  Es- 
tablished Church  is  the  salvation  of 
England."  Mr.  Gladstone  saw,  doubt- 
less, that  the  clerical  intellect  of  the 
country  is  divided,  mainly,  into  those 
who  would  base  morality  and  mould 
society  on  the  old  Catholic  and  sacra- 
mental, though  not  Papal,  faith,  and 
those  who  believe  that  the  world  is 
being  educated  to  higher  modes  of 
thought,  and  that  whilst  "  the  letter  "  of 
orthodoxy  "  killeth,"  "  the  spirit "  of 
Christianity  "  giveth  life."  To  satisfy, 
therefore,  both  schools  of  thought,  the 
dogmatic  and  the  progressive,  he  has 
made  Dr.  Moberly,  Dr.  Harvey  Good- 
win, and  Lord  Charles  Harvey,  bishops 
respectively  of  Salisbury,  Carlisle,  and 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  Essayist  and 
Reviewer,  Dr.  Frederick  Temple,  late 
head-master  of  Rugby,  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter. Bishops  Moberly  and  Goodwin 
are  both  distinguished  educators,  the 
former  having  been  many  years  head 
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master  of  Winchester  School,  the  latter 
u  distinguished  tutor,  theologian,  and 
mathematician  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Both  belong,  as  does  Dr.  Mac- 
karness,  the  bishop-elect  of  Oxford,  to 
the  moderate  high-church  party.  Bish- 
op Wilberforce,  who  is  to  be  translated 
from  Oxford  to  Winchester,  and  who 
is  known  to  many  American  readers  as 
the  historian  of  the  American  Episco- 
pal Church,  is  the  son  of  William  Wil- 
berforce. He  is  an  able  and  experi- 
enced public  man,  a  brilliant  preacher, 
and  successful  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  belongs  to  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  Church.  Dr.  Temple,  how- 
ever, is  a  man  of  greater  promise  than 
any  of  them.  After  taking  the  very 
highest  honors,  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  at  Oxford,  he  resigned  his 
tutorship  to  devote  himself  to  the 
amelioration  of  British  pauperism,  by 
means  of  education.  At  Kneller  Hall 
he  trained  young  men  to  be  schoolmas- 
ters to  the  outcast  classes.  As  head- 
master of  Rugby,  he  has  had  unexam- 
pled success.  His  essay  on  *'  The  Edu- 
cation of  the  World,"  in  Essays  and 
Reviews,  attests  his  progressive  and 
liberal  theology.  His  personal  self- 
devotion  of  character  is  rare,  even  in 
an  age  of  philanthropy.  Around  him 
the  younger  clergy  of  England  may 
rally,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  broader  philoso- 
phy, and  not  less  generous  sacrifice  than 
that  of  the  old  Catholic  saints,  may  go 
forth  bearing  the  cross. 


RELIGIOUS  OPINION  IN  ENGLAND. 

PRIVATE  letters  from  England  in  re- 
viewing the  year,  bring  to  us  the  most 
grateful  recollections  of  Dr.  Tayler  and 
Mr.  Aspland. 

"  The  passing  year  has  been  singu- 
larly marked  by  memorable  losses  af- 
fecting our  circle  of  friendship.  On 
the  roll  of  my  old  college  associates,  I 
have  had  to  append  the  cross  to  eight 
names :  the  most  eminent  being  as  you 


know  those  of  my  revered  colleague, 
Mr.  Tayler,  and  of  our  friend  Mr.  Asp- 
land;  both  of  them  leaving  vacancies 
which  for  a  long  time  to  come  no  suc- 
cessors can  adequately  fill.  I  had 
spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Aspland's  the 
Sunday  before  he  was  called  away, 
having  engaged  to  preach  for  him  ;  and 
I  never  knew  him  brighter  or  more 
genial ;  though  there  were  quiet  traces 
of  his  thinking  seriously  of  the  symp- 
toms which  were  troubling  him.  In 
comparison  with  the  startling  sudden- 
ness of  his  removal,  Mr.  Tayler's  de- 
cline was  gradual.  Yet  in  his  case 
there  was  only  a  very  few  weeks'  inter- 
val between  perfect  vigor  for  all  his 
duties  and  the  final  close ;  and  except 
for  two  or  three  days,  I  do  not  think 
he  suspected  that  his  last  illness  was 
come.  No  one  less  near  to  him  than 
I  was,  can  know  the  depth  of  inward 
beauty  and  of  ultimate  strength  (be- 
hind all  his  long  -  suffering  and  sweet 
compliance)  which  lay  in  his  rare 
character.  The  difference  to  me  which 
his  departure  makes  is  simply  immeasur- 
able. However,  each  in  his  own  order : 
and  none  can  be  called  amiss.  So  we 
must  work  on  in  cheerful  faith  for  our 
appointed  time,  and  in  our  assigned 
field ;  and  rest  assured  that  then  our 
differing  inspirations  will  merge  in  an 
everlasting  good." 

Another  English  friend,  writing  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Tayler  and  Mr.  Asp- 
land,  says :  — 

"  No  two  men,  equal  in  moral  worth, 
could  well  be  more  dissimilar  in  tem- 
per. Aspland  was  much  inferior  in 
learning  to  Tayler;  he  was  ardent, 
energetic,  practical.  Tayler,  a  man  of 
deeper  thought  and  views,  that  ranged 
far  beyond  the  influence  of  theological 
truth  upon  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged.  Tayler  was  the  fitter 
man  for  a  professor  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism, and  Aspland  for  the  secretary  of 
a  Unitarian  Association.  Arid  each 
filled  his  own  sphere  with  equal  con- 
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scientiousness.  But  Tayler's  views 
were  more  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
gressive tendencies  of  the  age,  and 
though  he  was  fixed  in  his  own  Unita- 
rian views,  Christian  union  was  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts  and  aspirations, 
and  his  teaching  has  certainly  produced, 
in  the  ministers  whom  he  trained,  an 
indifference  to  the  special  doctrines  of 
Unitarianism.  This  tendency,  combin- 
ing with  the  strong  attraction  which 
the  establishment  has  for  the  rich  and 
educated  class,  will,  I  think,  prevent 
anything  like  that  vigorous  growth  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination  with  us, 
of  which  there  is  so  fair  a  promise 
in  America.  Perhaps  our  American 
friends,  when  they  compare  our  state 
and  prospects  with  their  own,  do  not 
allow  sufficiently  for  the  influence  of 
tlie  Established  Church  in  English 
society.  Another  obstacle  to  our  dif- 
fusion, is  the  lack  of  those  gifts  of  ut- 
terance among  our  ministers  in  which 
the  orthodox  dissenters  excel.  I  do 
riot  know  a  single  preacher  in  the 
Unitarian  body  who  by  his  eloquence 
can  sway  an  audience  as  some  of  your 
preachers  do." 

Another      English      correspondent 
writes :  — 

"  Poor  Brook  Aspland  sent  me  the 
report  of  the  late  National  Conference, 
with  its  kind  and  generous  notices  of 
English  friends.  I  am  sure  the  right 
principle  was  finally  hit  upon  in  the 
Conference ;  some  definite  purpose  and 
view  to  be  professed,  acknowledged, 
and  aimed  at ;  without  insistance  on 
individual  surrenders,  and  without  per- 
sonal adjurations  to  '  the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill/  Of 
course  I  can  imagine  dinner-parties, 
clubs,  debating  societies,  and  friendly 
circles  for  the  exchange  of  thought, 
information,  or  feeling.  But  how  a 
Union,  an  Association,  a  Church  can 
exist  without  some  clear  and  confessed 
underlying  truth,  and  some  definite 
purpose,  in  which  there  must  be  some 


substantial  accord,  is  to  me  inconceiv- 
abij.  It  is  the  confusion  of  the  per- 
sonal with  the  general,  of  action  with 
allowance,  of  Faith  with  Charity,  and 
of  Truth  with  Liberty,  —  all  excellent 
things  but  not  the  same. 

"  Mr.  Thorn  and  Mr.  Martineau  are 
joint  executors  for  Mr.  Tayler's  lit- 
erary remains.  What  these  are,  I  do 
not  at  present  know.  But  unless 
there  be  some  fully  written  out  lec- 
tures on  branches  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, I  think  the  main  fruits  of  Mr. 
Tayler's  thought  and  study  had  already 
been  given  to  the  public.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, we  may  have  a  short  life  by  Mr. 
Thorn.  He  would  do  it  delicately, 
sweetly,  and  interestingly." 

A  letter  from  quite  a  different  quar- 
ter in  England  ought  to  be  carefully 
read  by  thinking  men  who  are  trying 
to  comprehend  the  problem  of  the  "re- 
ligious situation  "  in  England.  It  is  a 
private  letter  from  an  Oxford  graduate, 
a  candidate  for  orders  in  the  English 
Church.  (Nov.  1869.)  — 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  get  the  time,  I 
intend  to  go  carefully  through  your 
book.  What  my  mind  struggles  to 
reach,  is  the  real  bases  of  Christianity. 
And  I  am  not  sure  if  the  best  way  to 
write  effectively  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject would  not  be  to  place  at  the  head 
of  my  review,  Dr.  Bellows's  volume  of 
Sermons,  and  with  it  the  Sermons  of  a 
liberal  Orthodox,  such  as  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  in  order  to  show  the  points  of 
contact.  I  knew  Dr.  B.  ten  years  ago 
as  a  theologian,  though  I  had  not  then 
the  happiness  of  his  friendship.  His 
Sermon,  a  year  ago,  before  the  National 
Unitarian  Convention,  startled  me  as 
marking  a  new  epoch  in  liberal  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  strong  acknowledgment 
of  the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  Latin 
and  English  churches.  The  view  pre- 
sented to  my  mind  by  his  position,  is 
in  plain  words  this :  Here  is  Dr.  Bel- 
lows, a  decided  Unitarian,  yet  in  prac- 
tical results,  in  his  view  of  the  influence 
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of  faith  upon  the  Christian  life,  in  a 
certain  catholic  reverence  and  sacra- 
mental  brotherhood  with  Christ,  alto- 
gether  unlike  the  cold,  intellectual  his- 
torical  Unitarianism,  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable  from  the  higher  modes  of 
Catholicism  as  it  once  was.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  Stanley,  Jowett, 
Colenso,  Maurice,  Robertson,  Brooke, 
Temple,  etc.,  differing  individually,  but 
all  alike  intellectually,  tending  to  what 
the  dogmatists  call  heresy.  Spiritually, 
there  seems  a  movement  towards  the 
old  communions  on  the  side  of  the 
liberals  ;  intellectually,  the  men  of  the 
old  forms  are  becoming  liberal.  Har- 
vard  gives  a  Unitarian  Professor  to  the 
Orthodox  Episcopate  ;  the  late  Bishop 
Maltby,  of  Durham,  liberally  contrib- 
uted  to  the  building  of  Unitarian 
Chapels  in  his  diocese,  on  the  ground 
that  they  4  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity  '  (see  a  published  letter 
of  his)  ;  the  lights  of  English  scholar- 
ship  are  all,  like  Professor  Seeley  of 
*Ecce  Homo'  fame,  accused  of  Uni- 
tarianism  or  infidelity.  These  are  '  signs 
of  the  times;'  —  what  do  they  mean? 
The  English  Unitarians  as  a  body  seem 
collapsing;,  the  English  Orthodox  are 
uearly  Unitarian  !  '  The  kingdom  of 
God  cometh  not  with  observation  ;  '  a 
man's  theology  can  no  longer  be  pre- 
dicated  by  the  cut  of  his  coat  or  an 
M.  B.  waistcoat  ;  tell  me  what  Church 
you  belong  to,  and  I  can  not  infer  what 
is  your  belief.  There  is  inward  con- 
tact,  though  there  is  not  outward  union, 
These  representative  men  stand  on  one 
platform,  though  that  platform  is  not 
dogma,  nor  yet  the  contradiction  of 
dogma,  which  so  often  becomes  dogma 
itself.  /  believe  they  are  the  pioneers 
of  the  Church  of  the  Future  ;  and  that 
a,  century  hence,  neither  Articles  nor 
Confessions,  nor  vain  attempts  to  de- 
fine  the  Deity  on  either  side,  nor  cold 
criticism  of  Christ,  nor  still  colder  artic- 
ulation  of  him,  neither  Ernest  Renan 
nor  the  Creed  of  Athanasius,  will  be 


the  Church's  platform,  but  Christian- 
ity  as  a  theology  of  love  and  action. 
Hence  the  Church  of  the  Future  will 
not  exist  upon  a  Creed  foundation,  but 
'leaving  the  first  principles,'  as  Paul 
says,  it  will  go  on  to  perfection,  not  'lay- 
ing  again'  the  hollow  stones  of  dogma 
and  definition,  but  exhibiting  '  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,'  in  a  different  life  of  such 
power  and  beauty  as  the  world  has  not 
yet  seen.  Catholicism,  in  spite  of  the 
Papacy,  tends  to  this  ;  the  blending  of 
systems  in  the  Anglican  Church  tends 
to  this  ;  Unitarianism  tends  to  this  ; 
Orthodox  Congregationalism,  as  Ply- 
mouth  Church  exemplifies,  tends  to 
this  ;  and  the  old,  rusty,  unreasoning 
(and  therefore  really  unbelieving),  pig- 
headed,  orthodox  conformity  which  does 
not  tend  to  this,  is  dying  out  ;  its 
preachers  are  without  vocation,  they 
empty  their  churches,  and  the  laity,  cut- 
tured  and  rough  alike,  won't  listen  to 
them.  The  tables  are  indeed  turned  : 
we  must  come  to  you,  the  so-called 
heterodox,  for  're-statements  of  Chris- 
tian  Doctrine,'  and  you  are  going  to 
our  old  churches  for  warmth  out  of 
your  intellectual  cold.  You  are  learn- 
ing  to  believe  more,  and  we  to  believe 
less.  The  Church  of  the  years  to 
come  will  be  the  half-way  house  where 
our  fortunes  and  our  faith  will  meet 
and  become  identical. 

"  I  have  scribbled  this,  as  the  thoughts 
came,  as  some  sort  of  answer  to  a 
question  you  lately  asked  me  about 
what  are  my  religious  opinions.  For 
the  very  reason  that  my  own  Church 
would  refuse  me  Ordination  as  too 
latitudiuarian,  the  Unitarians  would  find 
fault  with  me  for  a  lingering  affection 
for  what  they  deem  Egyptian  bondage. 
I  cannot  swear  against  swearing,  boast 
of  humility,  dogmatize  against  dogma, 
and  in  avoiding  Scylla,  break  my  head 
against  Charybdis.  Some  professed 
liberals  seem  as  tenacious  of  mere 
opinion  as  the  Orthodox.  I  have  a 
sincere  love  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land,  an  antiquarian  reverence  for  the 
Church  of  Rome.  I  admire  equally  the 
Protestant  Martyrs,  like  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  and  the  Catholic,  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Cardinal  Fisher. 
I  believe  that  both  have  a  share  in  the 
beatitude  of  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  Christ's  name's  sake  and  righteous- 
ness' sake.  I  can  feel  devotional 
(though  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  get 
used  to  it),  through  the  extempore 
prayer  of  a  Protestant  '  brother,'  as 
well,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
as  through  the  chaste  unplethoric  lit- 
urgy so  musical  to  me  in  earliest  years  ; 
and  I  can  say  my  Paternoster,  Ave 
Maria,  and  Litanies  to  saints  in  heaven, 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  without 
saying  their  '  Creeds,'  and  without 
feeling  myself  morally  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. My  theology  cannot,  I  believe, 
any  more  than  your  own,  be  called 
'  negative,'  unless  it  be  first  proved 
that  theology  itself  is  a  synonyme  for 
dogma." 


THE  NATIONAL   AMERICAN  CHURCH. 

PAINFUL  as  these  acknowledgments 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  English  position 
are,  they  show  glimpses  of  the  light 
which  is  already  shining  on  that  posi- 
tion. And  they  are  full  of  encour- 
agement for  all  the  churches  in  Amer- 
ica of  whatever  Liberal  Communion. 
Here  where  we  are  not  fettered  by 
the  chains  of  tests,  or  of  an  estab- 
lishment, the  Liberal  communions  are 
steadily  building  up  that  National 
Church,  which  belongs  to  our  history 
and  to  ,our  social  condition  as  com- 
pletely as  do  the  forms  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  address  of  the  Conference 
alluded  to  in  one  of  these  letters,  thus 
describes  this  National  Church,  in  lan- 
guage which  has  not  been  widely 
enough  circulated :  — 

"  The  Liberal  Christian  Church,  of 
which  the  Unitarian  Church  is  simply 
a  small,  and,  as  yet,  undeveloped  shoot, 
VOL.  i.  —  NO.  1.  9 


is  the  other  claimant  of  the  religious 
heart  of  America.  It  represents  what 
Christianity  shows  itself  to  be  when 
immersed  in  the  free  thoughts  and 
free  life  of  a  new  world  —  not  a  new 
religion,  or  a  new  faith,  but  an  old 
and  eternal  religion  newly  interpreted 
and  better  understood,  —  Faith  for  the 
first  time  married  to  Freedom,  and 
surviving  what  was  long  supposed 
would  prove  its  death ;  nay,  getting 
new  life  and  power  from  the  union. 
Christianity  here  in  America,  confident 
of  herself,  her  right  and  her  sanctity, 
freely  invites  Science,  Philosophy, 
Doubt,  Experience,  Liberty,  to  come 
and  look  at  her  claims ;  to  canvass 
and  dispute  them  if  they  choose  ;  at 
any  rate,  to  regard  themselves  as  her 
friends.  She  acknowledges  no  fear 
of  them.  She  begs  their  aid  and  sym- 
pathy ;  she  recognizes  them  as  the 
servants  of  her  God  and  the  friendly 
allies  of  her  Christ,  and  she  holds  up 
her  Bible  for  their  light,  her  dogmatic 
statements  for  their  criticism,  her  past 
for  their  objections,  her  future  for 
their  assistance  in  bringing  it  forward. 
"  This  Liberal  Christian  Church  — 
the  American  Church,  let  us  proclaim 
it,  —  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
being  a  growth  of  our  own  soil.  The 
gospel-acorn,  a  transatlantic,  Asiatic 
germ,  has  just  begun  to  show  what  a  * 
glorious  live  oak  it  may  become  in 
American  soil !  The  American  Church 

—  not  some  private  or  local  sect,  not 
some  product  of  caprice  or  potent  will, 
but  the  daughter  of  God  and  liberty, 

—  is  about  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.     Whatever  suc- 
cess attends  our  recent   Unitarian  ef- 
forts, whatever  welcome  they  meet  in 
great    public    assemblies,    in    theatres 
and  halls,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
adumbrate    this   coming    Church,  that 
they  strike  a  few  chords    in  the  full 
harp  waiting  to  give  out  its  glorious 
diapason   when  the  master-spirit  shall 
sweep  it  with  bold  and  skilful  hands. 
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Who  can  deny  that  only  ministers  who 
are  ministers  of  the  American  Church 
are  now  gratefully  and  generally  wel- 
comed ?  There  is  hardly  an  orthodox 
preacher  in  this  country  who  owes  his 
popularity  to  his  creed.  The  frequent 
failure  of  our  Unitarian  ministers  in 
small  towns  and  country  parishes,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  commonly 
administer  our  faith  on  orthodox  prin- 
ciples. They  do  not  welcome  the 
great  American  experience,  sympa- 
thies, and  life  into  the  Church,  and  they 
make  the  Church  dull  and  dead,  and 
less  interesting  than  the  newspaper 
and  the  lecture-room.  The  lyceum  has 
had  more  of  the  American  rendering 
of  the  gospel  in  it,  of  late  years,  than 
the  Church,  and  our  first  great  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Church  have 
been  our  liberal  lecturers.  What 
they  have  roughly  said,  when  it  is 
baptized  and  brought  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  gospel  and  a  finer  evan- 
gelical interpretation,  shall  be  the  faith 
of  that  coming  Church  !  The  Lyceum 
is  a  feeble,  unritualized,  unconsecrated 
American  Church !  Get  its  truths 
into  the  pulpit  and  it  will  yield  its 
place,  which  it  holds  only  provisionally. 
When  the  prophets  and  priests  of  the 
American  Church  get  courage  to  throw 
themselves  without  misgiving  upon  the 
American  people,  and  boldly  proclaim 
Christ  the  lover  of  all  true  freedom ; 
the  friend  of  all  innocent  pleasure ; 
the  welcomer  of  all  light,  experience, 
and  progress ;  the  guide  and  inspirer 
of  labor  and  the  sweetener  of  rest ; 
the  representative  of  a  love  in  God, 
tenderer,  freer,  less  technical,  and 
more  inclusive  than  any  softest  human 
love ;  when  they  shall  proclaim  cant 
and  hypocrisy,  and  asceticism,  and  pre- 
tension, and  make-belief,  and  fear  of 
vindictive  consequences  all  hateful  her- 
esies ;  then  the  American  people  will 
flock  like  doves  to  the  windows  about 
their  heads ;  will  bring  their  offerings 
with  freest  hand  to  sustain  such  a 


Church  ;  for  they  will  find  it  as  real 
as  their  workshops,  as  warm  as  their 
firesides,  as  broad  as  their  sympathies 
iu  so  broad  a  land. 


THE   OILED  FEATHER. 

THIS  name  will  be  new  to  nine  out 
of  ten  of  our  readers.  But  we  should 
not  dare  to  say  how  many  thousand 
copies  of  the  little  story  which  bears 
its  name  have  been  printed  in  England 
or  in  this  country  for  that  circulation 
which  is  so  readily  given  by  Tract 
Societies.  Written  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  English  people,  the  little 
story  found  its  way  to  them,  and  went 
through  edition  after  edition  with  un- 
expected haste,  nor  is  the  demand  even 
now  supplied. 

Now  this  class  of  writing  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all.  The  man  who 
attempts  it  must  know  the  people  — 
nay,  he  must  be  one  of  them, — he 
must  know  how  to  live  as  the  people 
live;  and  if  he  undertakes  to  talk  down 
to  us,  we  who  are  the  people,  detect 
him  instantly.  Whether  the  "  Oiled 
Feather"  author  has  succeeded,  the 
reader  may  judge  from  an  extract :  — 

"  '  Come,  bring  the  oil  flask,  there's  a 
pet,'  said  Samuel  Parsons  to  his  wife,  as 
he  finished  screwing  on  a  new  lock  on  his 
front  door.  Sam,  of  course,  needn't  have 
said,  *  there's  a  pet,'  unless  he  liked ;  but 
he  used  to  think  it  was  a  great  shame 
that  women  were  called  all  sorts  of  pretty 
names  before  they  were  married,  but  none 
afterwards.  '  I  say,'  says  Sam,  '  many 
of  the  poor  creatures  are  cheated  with 
them  there  pretty  names  :  poor  folk  ! 
they  think  they'll  always  get  them ;  but 
they  become  mighty  scarce  after  they  fin- 
ger the  ring.'  We  don't  mean  to  tell  all 
the  names  Sam  called  his  wife,  before 
they  were  married,  but  now  he  called  her 
pet ;  and  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  loving 
word,  she  threw  down  her  duster  on  the 
chair,  and  sped  off  to  the  kitchen  for  the 
flask.  The  flask  had  a  feather  in  it,  as 
such  flasks  generally  have;  and  Sam, 
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taking  the  said  feather  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  oiled  the  key  of  the 
street  door  right  well,  and  then  locked  it 
and  unlocked  it  a  dozen  times.  At  first 
it  went  stiff  and  required  some  strength 
of  wrist  to  turn  it ;  but  as  it  was  worked 
to  and  fro,  and  the  oil  began  to  make  its 
way  into  the  wards,  it  worked  more  and 
more  easily,  until  at  last  Tommy,  Sam's 
little  son,  who  was  standing  by,  was  able 
to  turn  it  almost  with  a  touch,  and  then 
Sam  pronounced  that  it  would  do. 

"  This  operation  finished,  Sam  thought 
he'd  just  give  his  knife  a  touch  of  the  end 
of  the  feather ;  less  than  a  drop  out  of 
the  flask  would  do  ;  just  a  mere  touch, 
that  was  all  it  wanted  ;  and  presently, 
to  young  Tommy's  great  delight,  his 
father  made  the  blade  go  up  and  down, 
click,  click.  Tommy  evidently  approved 
of  the  result,  for  he  began  to  click,  click 
with  his  tongue  and  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  in  imitation  ;  and  how  long  he 
might  have  delayed  his  father  we  can't 
tell,  if  it  were  not  that  Mrs.  Parsons 
caught  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  made  off 
with  him  ;  she  calling  Tommy  a  '  saucy 
rogue,'  and  kissing  him  all  the  way  ;  and 
he,  en  his  part,  click,  clicking  as  though  his 
mouth  were  a  cutler's  shop,  and  you  were 
opening  and  shutting  every  knife  in  it. 

"  Some  folk  might  think  that  Sam  Par- 
sons had  done  enough  in  the  oiling  line  for 
one  day  ;  but  there  was  one  thing  more 
to  do,  and  then  he  would  be  quite  ready 
to  take  his  potatoes  to  market.  One  or 
two  of  the  wheels  of  his  wagon  had  been 
a  trifle  creaky,  and  so  he  took  the  grease- 
pot,  and  gave  them  a  touch  of  its  con- 
tents. You  could  have  rolled  all  he  put 
upon  them  into  the  size  of  a  couple  of 
marbles,  but  'twas  quite  enough ;  the 
wheels  gave  over  creaking,  and,  if  the  old 
proverb  be  true,  that  '  Silence  gives  con- 
sent,' no  doubt  they  highly  approved  of 
what  Sam  had  done. 

44 '  Now,  then,  I'm  off  to  market,' 
said  Sam.  '  Good-by,  Jenny,  pet.'  O 
that  little  word,  '  pet ! '  didn't  the  cun- 
ning fellow  oil  his  wife's  temper,  and 
even  almost  her  very  joints,  for  her  day's 
work,  when  he  called  her  that  little  name. 
Good-by,  Tommy,  my  darling.'  O 
you  cunning  man !  there  you  are  with 


your  oiled  feather  again  ;  for  when  Tom- 
my was  naughty,  and  his  mother  re- 
minded him  that  she  must  tell  his  father 
when  he  came  home,  and  '  father  would 
be  sore  grieved  if  his  darling  was  naugh- 
ty,' wasn't  Tommy  good  ?  for  child 
though  he  was,  he  was  able  to  reason 
thus  much  in  his  mind :  Tommy  is 
father's  darling,  and  he  won't  vex  him ; 
darlings  ought  not  to  vex  those  who  love 
them.  Never  mind,  good  reader,  if 
there's  a  flaw  in  the  logic  ;  nursery  logic 
is  sometimes  very  funny  reasoning,  but  it 
answered  the  purpose;  naughty  Tommy 
became  good,  and  clicked,  clicked  about 
the  house  as  merry  as  a  sunbeam,  instead 
of  sprawling  and  bawling  on  the  ground ; 
and  all  because  his  father  happened  to 
call  him  a  darling  before  he  went  out. 

" '  I  say,  Polly,'  said  Sam  Parsons  to 
his  "one  servant-maid,  as  he  left  the  house, 
'  don't  forget  to  clean  up  those  irons,  if 
you  can  manage  it,  there's  a  good  lass : 
you'll  find  the  oil-flask  hanging  up  behind 
the  kitchen  door  ;  '  and  so,  with  a  cheer- 
ful smile  on  his  countenance,  Sam  Par- 
sons took  his  departure  for  market.  Ah, 
cunning  Sam  !  before  he  went  he  oiled 
his  wife  and  child,  and  now  he  oiled  the 
servant-maid,  and  when  he  turned  his 
back  upon  his  own  door,  he  left  smiling 
faces  and  glad  hearts  behind  him,  and 
I  warrant  he  found  them  all  smiling  to 
receive  him  when  he  came  home. 

"  '  Rusty  Joe  '  shall  have  a  chapter  to 
himself;  we  won't  mix  him  up  with 
'  Polished  Sam  '  on  any  account.  Acid 
and  sweet  make  a  very  good  drink  when 
mixed  together,  and  we  dare  say  Joe  and 
Sam  must  meet  before  our  story's  done, 
and  if  they  do,  we  hope  it  will  be  to  do 
the  reader  good ;  but  they  must  keep 
asunder  for  awhile. 

" '  Rusty  Joe  '  had  an  idea  that  it  was 
rather  letting  one's  self  down  to  be  civil ; 
he  could  not  see  the  distinction  between 
being  sneaking  and  cringing  and  time- 
serving in  one's  conduct,  and  being  civil 
and  pleasant ;  he  prided  himself  on  be- 
ing blunt  and  honest  and  upright,  aye, 
and  downright,  too ;  but  he  forgot  that 
he  was  often  rude  and  surly  and  morose. 

"  Now  on  this  very  morning,  *"  Rusty 
Joe  '  was  going  to  market  also,  and  it  so 
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happened  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
what  his  neighbor,  '  Polished  Sain/  had 
done;  but  he  was  above  attending  to 
such  little  things,  and  provided  a  thing 
could  be  done  at  all,  he  did  not  mind  if 
it  were  by  main  force  ;  a  pull  and  a  bang 
would  do  as  well  as  anything  else ;  but 
pulls  and  bangs  knock  one's  temper  about 
a  great  deal :  this,  however,  '  Rusty 
Joe '  did  not  take  into  account. 

"  Before  it  was  time  for  Joseph  Irons 
to  leave  his  house,  on  this  eventful  day,  he 
had  as  much  misery  as  would  fall  to  his 
neighbor,  '  Polished  Sam,'  in  a  week.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  neglected  to  grease 
his  boots,  after  last  market  day,  which 
had  been  very  wet ;  and  now,  when  he 
went  to  put  on  these  same  boots,  for  the 
day  promised  to  be  wet  again,  they  were 
so  hard  and  stiff  that  he  pulled  and 
kicked,  and  knocked  and  stamped  in 
vain.  A  very  little  of  this  work  will  try 
a  man's  temper,  and  at  last  Joe  was  about 
to  give  up  in  despair,  when,  with  a  final 
pull  and  kick,  he  knocked  one  foot  into 
a  boot ;  and,  seeing  that  it  would  be  al- 
most as  hard  to  pull  out  the  leg,  once  it 
was  in,  as  to  get  in  the  other,  he  knocked 
and  kicked  away  until  the  second  got  in 
also.  Bad  temper  is  always  bad  for  a 
man's  digestion,  and  sometimes  it  will 
make  him  quarrel  even  with  his  meat, 
hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
tkat  nothing  was  right  that  morning  at 
breakfast.  The  eggs  were  too  hard,  and 
the  bread  was  too  soft,  the  bacon  dish 
was  too  hot,  and  the  tea-pot  was  too  cold  ; 
and  who  can  wonder,  when  Joe's  two 
boots,  as  hard  and  stiff  as  if  they  had 
been  frozen,  were  pinching  his  toes  and 
heels,  just  as  if  they  had  ten  wicked  fin- 
gers with  ten  long  claws  on  them.  Ah  ! 
Joseph  Irons,  you  should  have  greased 
your  boots,  or  put  the  least  drop  in  the 
world  of  linseed  oil  upon  them,  and  you 
would  have  agreed  much  better  with  your 
breakfast ;  aye,  and  your  breakfast  would 
have  agreed  much  better  with  you." 

We  make  these  extracts  from  a 
Christmas  book,  prepared  by  the  Uni- 
tarian Association,  which  includes  two 
or  three  of  these  oiled  feather  stories, 
and  two  or  three  other  stories  which 
\iave  won  a  wide  popularity. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

THE  Rev.  Newman  Hall  of  London 
is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  in 
this  country,  that,  among  the  many 
notices  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  whose  remains 
are  on  their  way  to  the  country  of  his 
birth  with  the  honors  of  three  nations, 
his  expressions  will  be  received  with 
interest.  He  preached  a  funeral  ser- 
mon before  an  immense  congregation 
gathered  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Peabody,  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
Picadilly,  from  which  we  select  some 
passages.  After  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  Westminster 
Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
solemnities  there,  and  the  memories 
associated  with  the  place  and  its  sur- 
roundings, the  preacher  said  :  — 

"  And  amongst  those  and  others  of 
varying  celebrity  was  the  American  min- 
ister, his  keen  eye  taking  in  every  feature 
of  the  scene,  and  his  high  intelligence 
marking  well  its  significance.  What  was 
that  significance  ?  It  meant  something 
more  potent  than  his  diplomacy,  or  that 
of  any  statesman  of  either  country,  anx- 
ious as  they  may  be  to  remove  all  mis- 
understanding and  consolidate  a  lasting 
peace  —  more  than  conferences,  proto- 
cols, treaties,  explanations,  compensations. 
Far  more  is  done  by  such  dee.ds  as  those 
of  George  Peabody,  and  by  such  appre- 
ciation as  was  witnessed  that  day  to 
cement  together  our  two  nations.  Di- 
plomacy is  easy  when  the  nations  repre- 
sented by  diplomatists  respect  and  love 
each  other.  Behold  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren,  for  nations, 
to  dwell  together  in  unity ;  it  is  better 
than  the  precious  ointment  upon  the 
head  that,  running  down  Aaron's  beard, 
went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment ; 
for  this  fragrant  oil  of  good-will,  cher- 
ished by  the  people  of  the  two  nations, 
lubricates  the  wheels  of  policy,  and  lets 
them  roll  easily  and  smoothly  along  to 
the  temple  of  peace,  when,  otherwise, 
however  skilfully  those  wheels  might  be 
made  and  fitted  together,  they  would 
drive  heavily,  and  soon  stand  still. 
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There  is  such  hearty  good-will  sub- 
sisting between  our  two  great  peoples, 
whatever  may  be  sometimes  said  by  indi- 
viduals, or  in  the  columns  of  some  of 
our  journals,  notwithstanding.  I  have 
myself  been  privileged  to  witness  this 
in  America.  Never  have  I  heard  more 
hearty  cheers  ring  forth  for  Britain  and 
for  Britain's  queen  than  I  heard  from 
assembled  thousands  on  Bunker's  Hill; 
and  never  have  I  heard  our  national 
anthem  sung  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
by  the  merchants  and  brokers  on  the 
Exchange,  New  York,  when  for  a  few 
minutes  they  broke  off  from  business  in 
the  midst  of  trafficking  to  give  expression 
to  their  good-will  to  the  mother-land. 
And  never  have  I  heard  more  fervent 
prayers  offered  for  the  Government  and 
people  of  England  than  I  heard  pre- 
sented by  the  chaplain  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  before 
the  assembled  legislators  of  the  land. 
All  that  is  really  noble  and  good  yonder 
is  in  alliance  with  all  that  is  noble  and 
good  here.  The  great  heart  of  Britain 
beats  in  unison  with  the  great  heart  of 
America ;  we  have  a  thousand  ties  to 
bind  us  together  —  the  same  origin,  the 
same  language,  the  same  history,  the 
same  common  law,  the  same  grand  old 
charter  of  freedom,  the  same  interests, 
the  same  mission  to  enlighten  and  Chris- 
tianize the  world.  George  Peabody,  the 
American,  amassing  a  princely  fortune 
to  bequeath  it  to  the  poor  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, —  George  Peabody,  the  American, 
buried  with  a  nation's  lamentations  among 
her  princes  and  statesmen  in  Westminster 
Abbey  —  his  remains,  after  the  highest 
honors  Great  Britain  could  pay  them, 
carried  across  the  ocean  in  a  British  ship 
of  war,  there  to  be  interred  for  their 
final  resting-place  in  his  own  land  — 
George  Peabody  is  a  link  of  peace  and 
love  between  the  two  nations  which  must 
never  be  broken !  And,  as  American 
and  British  statesmen  stood  around  that 
open  grave,  as  American  and  British 
citizens  blended  their  voices  in  the  prayer 
to  "  our  "  Father  in  heaven  to  forgive  us 
our  trespasses  —  as  at  the  same  hour 
when  this  service  was  being  performed 
in  Westminster  Abbey  —  the  cradle  of 


both  nations  —  similar  services  were  being 
conducted  in  America,  while  flags  were 
lowered  and  bells  were  tolling  —  I  felt 
that,  whether  diplomacy  has  not  finally 
and  formally  completed  its  business  or 
not,  there  never  again  can  be  a  question 
about  the  maintenance  of  friendship. 
All  thoughts  of  the  possibility  of  quarrel 
must  forever  pass  away,  and  in  the  grave 
of  Peabody,  both  at  Westminster  and 
at  Danvers,  must  every  remaining  sus- 
picion and  memory  of  evil  be  buried, 
both  nations  resolving  that  no  deeds  or 
words  of  menace  or  ill-will  shall  again 
be  exchanged,  and  that  not  mere  rigid 
justice  but  generous  love  shall  settle  all 
matters  still  in  debate.  The  interest  of 
civilization,  the  cause  of  liberty,  the 
claims  of  religion,  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  demand  that,  as  we  are  essen- 
tially one  nation,  so  we  shall  ever  be 
bound  together  in  the  closest  brotherhood, 
each  seeking  the  honored  welfare  of  the 
other,  and  both  cooperating  to  lead  the 
van  in  the  triumphant  march  of  universal 
civilization,  freedom,  and  peace." 


"MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM." 
No  more  exquisite  book,  nor  any 
more  worthy  of  Shakespeare  has  ever 
been  printed  than  the  beautiful  edition 
of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  pul> 
lished  by  Roberts  Brothers  in  Boston. 
A  series  of  exquisite  "  Silhouette  "  pic- 
tures by  P.  Konewka,  a  German  artist, 
resident  in  London,  make  as  beautiful 
pictorial  illustrations  of  Shakespeare  as 
have  ever  been  printed.  They  will  be 
accepted  among  the  classical  criticisms 
on  the  poem.  Of  these  illustrations, 
there  are  twenty-four  of  exquisite  pa- 
thos and  beauty.  The  letter -press 
and  decoration  are  worthy  of  the  poem 
and  of  its  other  illustrations. 


HERESY  IN  COLLEGES. 
THE  steady  attacks  made  upon  Cor- 
nell University  by  different  local    and 
denominational  papers  have  called  forth 
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from  President  White  a  very  spirited 
and  a  very  complete  reply.  The 
charges  made  are  so  exactly  like  those 
which  are  made  against  all  national 
institutions  which  do  not  seek  their 
sole  support  in  some  sect  or  party, 
that  this  reply  deserves  place  in  the 
Record.  We  extract  some  passages 
from  it :  — 

"  Will  you  then  permit  me,  in  the  inter- 
est not  only  of  the  institution  but  of  the 
public,  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  sim- 
ple statement  regarding  these  attacks  in 
the  organs  of  various  sects  and  colleges. 

"  At  the  outset,  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  following  facts  :  — 

"  First,  There  has  never  been  a  public 
exercise  of  any  sort  whatever,  whether 
Inauguration,  Commencement,  or  laying 
corner-stone,  which  has  not  been  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that  in  every  case  the  person  offi- 
ciating has  been  a  clergyman  in  good 
and  regular  standing  in  an  Orthodox 
Christian  Church. 

"  Secondly,  Every  plan  of  the  build- 
ings ever  made  has  embraced  a  Univer- 
sity Chapel ;  and  though  the  present 
room  has  proved  not  large  enough,  the 
new  one  now  building  will,  we  trust,  be 
sufficient. 

"  Thirdly,  Not  a  working  day  has  there 
been  since  the  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  has  not  been  opened  with 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  with  Chris- 
tian supplication  in  the  chapel. 

"  Fourth,  A  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  been  formed,  which, 
young  as  it  is,  is  second  to  that  of  no 
other  college  in  vigor  and  earnestness ; 
and  regular  services  are  held  by  it  in  a 
room  appropriated  to  it  in  the  University 
buildings. 

"  Fifthly,  Not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  besides  Mr. 
Cornell's  endowments  have  been  given  to 
the  institution  during  the  past  year  for 
various  purposes,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  is 
pledged  to  us,  and  all  of  it,  as  far  as  I 
know,  from  earnest  Christian  men  and 
women,  who  had  examined  into  our  work 
so  closely  and  whose  consciences  approved 


it  so  thoroughly  that  they  made  these 
gifts  freely  and  without  solicitation. 

"  So  much  for  the  University  in  general ; 
a  word  now  for  the  Faculty. 

"  From  the  day  when  Mr.  Cornell's  offer 
was  made,  there  have  been  a  few  persons 
eager  in  scenting  out  heresy.  Before  a 
stone  was  laid  or  an  officer  chosen,  it  was 
hinted  that  the  institution  was  to  be  dan- 
gerous. The  same  bitterness  was  shown 
against  it  which  was  formerly  shown 
against  Oberlin  College,  now  widely 
known  as  an  evangelical  stronghold. 

"  As  soon  as  a  word  was  uttered  the 
open  war  began.  The  President  of  the 
University  had  the  honor  to  be  first  at- 
tacked. Words  were  put  into  his  mouth 
which  he  never  uttered,  words  were  sup- 
pressed which  he  had  uttered,  and  re- 
ports were  circulated  that  he  was  very 
unsound,  although  at  that  very  time  he 
was  a  trustee  of  Hobart  College  and 
professor  elect  in  Yale  College  —  two  in- 
stitutions where  *  soundness  '  will  hardly 
be  brought  into  question. 

"  Professor  Agassiz  was  denounced,  al- 
though every  scientific  man  knows  him  to 
be  the  great  bulwark  of  the  church 
against  the  Darwinian  development 
theory.  He  was  attacked  for  those  very 
doctrines  regarding  creation  which  are 
now  conceded  in  the  orthodox  book  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Thompson. 

"  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  was  also 
attacked,  although  one  of  the  most  self- 
sacrificing  and  truly  religious  of  men, 
and  a  communing  church-member. 

"  Professors  George  William  Curtis  and 
James  Russell  Lowell  were  attacked,  al- 
though their  lectures  were  purely  liter- 
ary ;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  heresy  was 
detected  in  the  earnest  prayer  at  recent 
public  exercises,  though  made  by  a  pas- 
tor whose  orthodoxy  was  never  before 
questioned,  and  who  is  a  trustee  of  one 
of  the  most  venerable  evangelical  colleges 
in  the  land. 

"  Our  Resident  Faculty  have  fared  no 
better.  Though  selected  from  the  lead- 
ing Christian  colleges  of  various  denom- 
inations ;  though  all  bore  the  highest 
commendations  from  the  Faculties  of  those 
institutions ;  though  all,  so  far  I  know,  are 
members  of  or  attendant  upon  Christian 
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ohurclies,  portions  of  the  community 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  these  men 
are  plotting  against  Christianity. 

"  Permit  me  now  to  state,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  position  of  the  founder  of 
the  University  as  regards  religion. 

"  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  has  amassed  a  for- 
tune. Every  dollar  of  this  'fortune  is 
the  result  of  honest  labor  —  labor  which, 
while  it  has  brought  him  fortune,  has  in- 
creased the  prosperity  of  his  country 
and  of  every  man  in  it. 

"  His  ideas  are  simple.  Without  any 
prejudice  against  the  study  of  ancient 
languages  and  literature,  lie  wishes  to 
give  just  as  thorough  training  in  modern 
languages  and  literature,  and  especially 
in  our  own.  While  approving  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  human  thought  and 
expression,  he  wishes  that  this  great  book 
of  nature  spread  before  us  by  God  him- 
self, shall  no  longer  remain  a  sealed  book 
to  the  great  majority  of  young  men. 
Having  been  a  mechanic,  and  having  seen 
how  much  waste  and  suffering  arise  from 
unskilful  and  misdirected  labor,  he  wishes 
to  bring  science  to  bear  on  the  mechanic 
arts.  Having  been  a  farmer,  he  wishes 
to  bring  science  to  aid  agriculture. 

"  This  is  his  first  idea.  The  second 
idea  is  as  simple  as  the  first  is  broad. 
Having  been  a  poor  young  workingman 
himself,  he  wishes  to  put  as  many  young 
workingmen  in  the  way  of  earning  a 
thorough  education.  For  this  he  is  con- 
stantly working,  and  though  only  a  be- 
ginning is  made,  we  believe  it  is  a  good 
beginning.  But  this  is  not  the  best. 
Greater  than  all  else  is  the  way  in  which 
he  has  met  the  steady  fire  of  slanders 
poured  upon  him  from  various  quarters. 
Bitter  as  they  have  been,  he  has  never 
flinched.  They  have  never  turned  him 
for  a  moment  from  his  purpose. 

"  His  friends  having  suggested,  con- 
trary to  his  original  intention,  that  his 
name  be  attached  to  the  institution  cre- 
ated by  him,  he  was  attacked  for  wishing 
to  ;  erect  a  monument  to  himself.'  It 
having  been  suggested  that  in  view  of 
his  gifts  and  efforts,  his  eldest  male  lineal 
descendant  be  ex  officio  a  trustee,  he  was 
loudly  charged  with  '  wishing  to  found 
a  hereditary  aristocracy.'  He  opposed 


frittering  away  the  United  States  fund 
among  a  large  number  of  colleges,  and 
he  was  charged  with  '  robbing  the  col- 
leges of  the  State.'  Having  built  up 
this  fund  from  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  three  or  four  millions  —  under  ar- 
rangements sanctioned  by  laws  carefully 
made  and  jealously  executed  —  laws 
which  bind  him  under  heavy  penalties 
and  do  not  allow  him  to  make  for  him- 
self one  dollar,  sundry  local  and  denom- 
inational journals  call  him  a  '  corrup- 
tionist '  and  '  a  swindler.' 

"  The  way  in  which  these  efforts  and 
gifts  have  been  received  forms  the  vilest 
chapter  in  the  history  of  this  State  ;  but 
he  has  worked  steadily  on,  confident  that 
the  people  of  the  State  will  one  day  ac- 
knowledge it. 

"  In  all  this  there  certainly  seems  noth- 
ing very  un-Christian.  From  all  the 
covert  attacks  on  him  we  may  safely  ap- 
peal to  the  decision  of  the  Master : 
*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' 

"  He  has  aided  churches  and  Christians 
of  every  sort,  and  the  character  of  the 
man  was  well  revealed  when  he  founded 
the  Public  Library  for  his  townsmen,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  made  every  pastor,  of  every 
denomination  in  Ithaca,  a  trustee.  Was 
this  the  act  of  a  hater  of  Christian- 
ity? 

"  While  this  spirit  of  comprehensiveness 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Cornell,  a  similar 
spirit  was  shown  by  the  Legislature  in 
conferring  our  charter.  That  instru- 
ment expressly  provides  against  making 
the  institution  sectarian.  It  virtually  de- 
clares that  no  officer,  professor,  or  student 
shall  ever  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  any  religious  or  political  views 
he  may  or  may  not  hold. 

"  Acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  founder  and  of  our  charter,  we 
choose  no  professor  because  he  is  or  is 
not  a  Methodist,  Baptist,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  or  Episco- 
palian ;  but  we  endeavor  to  secure  the 
best  man  for  the  place ;  not  the  best 
man  in  some  one  denomination,  but  the 
best  man  we  can  secure  among  all  denom- 
inations. We  have  too  much  faith  in 
the  power  of  Christianity  to  believe  that 
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it  is  to  be  shaken  by  a  course  so  plain 
and  so  honest. 

•  "  The  result  proves  our  system  a  good 
one.  In  the  list  of  professors  appointed 
or  decided  upon,  every  considerable  de- 
nomination is  ably  represented. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  historical  fact  that 
every  improvement  in  advanced  educa- 
tion has  been  bitterly  opposed  as  dan- 
gerous by  great  numbers  of  truly  con- 
scientious men.  The  .greatest  benefac- 
tors of  the  race  in  this  field  have  almost 
without  exception  been  attacked  as  *  In- 
fidels' and  '  Atheists,'  and  their  work 
has  been  stigmatized  as  '  godless.' 

"  We  do  not  then  at  all  lament  our  po- 
sition, especially  since  in  the  language 
of  one  of  our  most  gifted  countrymen, 
4  Nothing  "  pays  "  in  America  like  her- 
esy ; '  but  in  common  fairness  permit  us 
to  suggest  that  before  currency  is  given 
to  assertions  virtually  involving  the 
charge  that  a  large  body  of  Christian 
trustees,  professors,  and  benefactors  are 
foolishly  or  knavishly  working  to  over- 
throw Christianity,  the  precaution  be 
taken  of  examining  into  the  basis  of  such 
reports,  and  the  motives  of  those  who 
start  or  spread  them. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE, 
President  of  Cornell  University.1' 


EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

PROVIDENCE  seems  to  have  chosen 
the  United  States  to  be,  among  other 
things,  a  flambeau,  at  which  many 
nations,  even  old  ones,  can  kindle,  or 
re-kindle,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  torch 
of  social  progress  ;  and  with  true  gen- 
erosity, when  this  country  sees  a  sister 
nation  making  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  gives  a  cry  of  joy  more  or  less 
loud  according  to  the  amount  of  diffi- 
culty overcome. 

In  what  America  excels  and  has  a 
right  to  be  proud  of,  —  her  system  of 
public  education,  —  Italy,  profiting  by 
such  an  example,  tries  to  imitate  her. 

Aside  from  this  Italy  has  always  ex- 
cited great  sympathy,  not  only  because 


she  has  been  highly  favored  by  nature  ; 
because  she  has  been  twice  already  the 
cradle,  the  focus,  so  to  say,  of  lit- 
erature, sciences,  and  arts  (twice  de- 
stroyed, alas,  by  barbarians  or  political 
and  religious  tyrants),  but  also  because 
she  has  shown  to  the  world  that  she 
possesses  unextinguishable  principles  of 
vitality,  and  has  displayed  it  under  a 
very  favorable  light,  especially  since 
1859. 

The  notion  that  the  thermometer 
which  marks  the  principle  of  social 
vitality  consists  in  the  number  of  sol- 
diers or  guns  a  state  can  muster,  is  dying 
fast  away.  Italy  has  become  conscious 
that  brute  force  has  seldom  done  any 
good  and  often  much  harm,  that  it  has 
never  been  the  true  guardian  of  a  peo- 
ple's liberties,  of  a  nation's  freedom; 
she  begins  to  understand  that  after 
morality  and  religion,  education  and 
commerce  are  the  soul  of  every  social 
good. 

As  facts  and  figures  are  the  best 
and  strongest  arguments,  we  have  no 
need  to  prophesy  or  predict ;  the  his- 
torical truth  will  show  that  Italy  is 
rising  fast,  through  education,  to  her 
proper  level. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  amount  al- 
ready done  by  the  Italians  we  must 
remember  that  in  1861  the  late  Prof. 
Matencci,  who  was  minister  secretary 
of  state  for  public  education,  in  making 
a  report  to  the  legislative  body,  was 
obliged  to  give  the  following  mournful 
picture  of  the  state  of  his  country, 
which  a  stranger,  and  the  Italians  them- 
selves, could  scarcely  believe  to  be  a 
true  one :  — 

"  In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  (always 
and  in  everything  the  most  advanced 
provinces  of  Italy),  little  more  than  three 
persons  in  one  hundred  were  able  to  read 
and  write  ;  a  few  more  could  spell,  but, 
making  all  allowance  possible,  ninety  per- 
sons out  of  one  hundred  did  not  even 
know  the  letters  nor  the  arithmetical 
figures.  In  Central  Italy,  that  is,  in  the 
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Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  Duchies 
of  Parma,  Modena,  Lucca,  and  in  the 
-ZEmilia  it  was  much  worse,  yet  they 
were  really  well  off  in  comparison  with 
Southern  Italy,  beginning  with  Rome, 
down  to  Sicily.  For  here  not  one  in  one 
hundred  had  received  any  mental  train- 
ing." 

Must  we  explain  how  it  was  that 
ignorance  ruled,  and  education  was  an 
exception?  Must  we  show  that  in 
those  provinces  where  the  priests  were 
most  numerous  there  was  least  civiliza- 
tion ?  It  might  be  of  some  use  to 
study  the  causes  of  such  a  social  evil, 
but  it  might  seem  uncharitable  to  say 
that  the  theocracy  must  have  had  some 
material  interest  in  keeping  the  Italians 
in  the  most  atrocious  mental  darkness. 
With  the  greatest  impartiality,  however, 
this  misfortune  can  be  brought  in  a 
great  part  home  to  them,  because  they 
had  almost  supreme  control  over  the 
few  schools  then  existing,  and, — what 
is  worse,  —  priests,  friars,  and  nuns 
were  the  principal  school-masters. 

The  Jesuits  —  Somaschi  Oblati,  the 
fratres  ignorantice,  as  they  are  justly 
called  in  France,  attended  to  the  duties 
of  the  school-room  :  leaving  to  other 
monks  the  leading  an  ascetic  life,  the 
mission  of  going  from  house  to  house 
a-begging,  to  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  to  shine  by  their  eloquence  ; 
they  attended  only  to  the  school-room 
duties.  The  counterpart  of  this  was 
met  among  several  sisterhoods,  and  a 
girl  who  had  learned  anything  without 
having  been  in  a  nunnery,  was  an  al- 
most unheard-of  wonder. 

To  give  to  everybody  his  due,  how- 
ever, we  must  add  that  the  civil  gov- 
ernments during  the  later  centuries,  in 
order  to  tyrannize  over  the  Italians,  in- 
dorsed the  actions  of  the  clergy,  al- 
though both  bodies,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  malefactors,  were  jealous  of 
each  other. 

The  Church  had  the  upper  hand, 
because  it  always  showed  unity  of  pur- 


pose, and  never  suffered  any  changes, 
as  the  political  world  did.  Republics 
became  in  turn  duchies,  principalities, 
and  kingdoms.  Dynasties  succeeded 
each  other.  The  Germans  would 
drive  the  Spaniards,  the  Spaniards  the 
French,  out  of  Italy.  But  the  Church 
never  changed,  —  unless  it  were  a 
change  when,  if  there  was  a  chance, 
even  the  bishops  claimed  temporal 
sovereignty,  and  became  political  and 
religious  tyrants.  Under  all  circum- 
stances the  state  would  enforce  submis- 
sion to  the  Church,  the  Church  submis- 
sion to  the  state,  and  both  pleaded  or 
acted  in  favor  of  ignorance. 

How  things  have  changed !  The 
clergy  now  hate  the  temporal  rulers 
and  the  unity  and  the  freedom  of  Italy, 
because  thought  is  no  longer  fettered. 
No  institution,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
left  under  the  direction  of  the  priests, 
and  if  some  of  them  yet  occupy  subor- 
dinate charges  in  schools,  they  are 
very  closely  watched,  and  their  number 
is  reduced  every  year  with  a  view  to 
excluding  them  altogether,  eventually. 

Another  sign  of  great  improvement 
in  Italy  in  this  regard  is  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  nation  at  large  for 
educational  purposes.  Not  less  than 
from  20,000,000  to  21,000,000  of  lire 
(francs)  go  into  that  channel.  Let  us 
now  compare  .Italy  with  some  other 
countries.  We  may  leave  America 
out  of  the  question  at  present,  because 
it  spends  perhaps  as  many  dollars  as 
Italy  does  francs,  for  this  purpose.  But 
even  in  this  case  if  we  look  at  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  money  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  shortness  of  the  time  since 
these  reforms  have  begun  in  Italy,  the 
disproportions  will  not  be  very  great. 
France  spends  just  one  third  more  than 
Italy  for  education  ;  but  France  is  also 
one  third  larger  than  Italy,  and  so  the 
two  countries  stand  upon  a  level.  If 
indeed  one  or  two  countries  in  Europe 
make  greater  sacrifices  in  this  cause 
than  Italy,  that  peninsula  does  a  great 
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deal  more  for  education  than  Spain, 
Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  some  por- 
tions of  Austria. 

After  all,  it  is  less  important  to  know 
how  much  Italy  spends  for  this  item, 
than  where  the  money  comes  from,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  not  only  the  gov- 
ernment but  the  nation  at  large  looks 
on  the  past  with  horror,  and  that  rulers 
and  ruled,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
all  cheerfully  contribute  to  tear  off  the 
veil  of  ignorance  which  had  brought 
Italy  to  the  brink  of  its  ruin. 

The  millions  we  have  spoken  of 
come  from  four  different  sources :  — 

First.  Many  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lishments, especially  the  universities, 
have  had  for  centuries  respectable  en- 
dowments. So  long  as  the  funds  were 
managed  by  priests  mistakes  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  part  of  that  in- 
come intended  purely  for  education  was 
used  for  worship  or  religious  purposes. 
Now  the  nation  has  elected  trustees 
and  boards  of  directors,  and  the  prop- 
erty yields  yearly  several  millions. 

Second.  The  "  Comuni "  (parishes, 
in  a  political  sense),  which  in  America 
might  be  called  townships,  represented 
by  the  Mayor  and  the  board  of  alder- 
men, levy  taxes  yearly  to  erect  all  the 
local  school-houses  needed,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  pay  the  masters  who 
teach  the  first  two  elementary  classes. 

Third.  The  provinces  (answering 
somewhat  to  the  French  "departments," 
being  more  extensive  than  American 
counties),  provide  for  most  of  the  sec- 
ondary institutions,  such  as  lyceums 
and  gymnasiums,  corresponding  with 
our  Latin  Schools. 

Fourth.  The  general  government 
meets  the  remainder  of  the  expenses, 
which  amounts  to  about  one  half  of  the 
whole  sum  paid,  the  three  other  sources 
furnishing  the  other  half.  The  gov- 
ernment has  also  control  over  fifteen 
universities  out  of  twenty,  and  of  all  the 
higher  institutions.  Those  who  collect 
and  manage  the  funds  raised  from  these 


four  sources,  do  the  work  which  was 
formerly  performed  by  bishops  and 
archbishops. 

We  may  now  give  a  statement  of 
the  character  and  organization  of  the 
Italian  schools. 

There  are,  (1)  Infant  Schools  (asili 
infantili)',  (2)  Primary  Schools  (scuole 
elementari)-,  (3)  Latin  Schools  (gin- 
nasf)',  (4)  High  Schools  (Licei);  (5) 
Normal  Schools  (scuole  normali)-,  (6) 
Technical  Schools  (scuole  tecniche)-, 
(7)  Technical  Institutes  (instituti  tec- 
nici)  (8)  Schools  for  grown  -  up  per- 
sons (scuole per  gli  adulti};  (9)  Acade- 
mies (academie);  (10)  Conservatories 
(conservatoriiy,  (11)  Universities  (uni- 
versita.) 

Those  who  know  Italy  will  say  that 
those  institutions  were  known  even  be- 
fore the  war  of  independence ;  but  we 
cannot  but  notice  their  increase  and  im- 
portant changes  in  their  management. 
We  will  speak  of  each  class. 

Infant  Schools.  These  do  not  differ 
from  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  children  attending 
them  fluctuates  not  only  from  one 
season  to  another,  but  from  one  week 
or  one  day  to  another.  The  children 
are  not  kept  under  any  restraint,  being 
occupied  only  by  singing,  marching 
about,  and  listening  to  and  repeating 
simple  stories. 

Primary  Schools.  As  we  call  bread 
the  staff  of  life,  this  kind  of  schools  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  principal  educa- 
tional institution.  They  are  divided 
into  two  categories,  called  " minori"  and 
"  maggiori"  All  small  towns  now,  and 
a  great  many  villages,  have  schools  of 
the  first  kind.  In  some  places  there 
are  mixed  schools,  namely,  for  boys 
and  girls  in  the  same  rooms ;  but  sel- 
dom or  never  are  there  more  than  two 
classes  formed,  and  the  pupils  are  taught 
nothing  beyond  reading,  writing,  sums, 
and  a  little  geography  and  history. 
While  the  schoolmistress  teaches  the 
girls  needlework,  the  boys  make  at- 
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tempts  at  drawing  and  drilling.  Larger 
towns,  centrally  located,  have  primary 
superior  schools.  In  such  they  have 
four  or  five  classes,  sometimes  even 
more,  and  the  ahove  named  branches 
are  taught  more  thoroughly. 

Before  1859,  in  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Italy,  with  a  population  of  some 
25,000,000  persons,  there  were  barely 
7,000  such  schools.  In  1869,  in  ten 
.years,  the  number  has  been  augmented 
to  32,000,  with  32,500  teachers.  What 
nation,  what  country  could  have  done 
more  ?  It  shows  an  increase  of  350 
per  cent.  While  some  years  ago  only 
250,000  children  attended  those  schools 
we  now  count  1,250,000  of  them.  From 
25,000  to  30,000  a  year  is  the  general 
augmentation. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  this  fact 
let  us  cite  the  town  of  Ripoli  near 
Florence.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
private  schools,  it  has  17  public  ones, 
namely,  5  for  boys,  4  for  girls,  4  for 
grown-up  men  and  as  many  for  grown- 
up women.  In  the  city  of  Milan  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  new  halls  and 
new  establishments  have  been  conse- 
crated every  year  to  public  education, 
and  only  a  month  ago  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  inscribed  was  so  great 
that  great  additions  had  to  be  made  to 
the  existing  accommodations.  One  of 
the  principal  Italian  periodicals,  speak- 
ing of,  that  city,  says  :  "  Milan  is  des- 
tined to  be  not  only  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  centres  of  Italy,  but  also  a 
hotbed  of  knowledge.  Soon  there  will 
not  be  a  child  who  does  not  go  to 
school." 

The  Italian  parliament  is  agitating 
the  question  of  imposing  upon  the 
whole  country,  as  in  Germany  and 

1  An  apothecary  in  America  is  sometimes  simply 
a  tradesman,  as  a  grocer,  or  coal-dealer,  or  a  junk- 
store  keeper.  The  writer  of  these  lines  has  known 
one  in  Boston  who  up  to  his  thirty-seventh  year 
was  in  succession  cabin-boy,  coal-heaver,  marble- 
polisher,  silver-plater,  waiter,  rumseller,  and  dance- 
hall  keeper.  He  can  scarcely  write  his  name  or  spell 
print,  and  cannot  read  handwriting  at  all.  He  ob-, 
tained  money  by  inheritance,  and  became  apothe- 


Switzerland,  a  compulsory  scheme  for 
sending  all  children  to  school. 

Latin  Schools.  If  boys  are  destined 
to  become  lawyers,  doctors,  or  apothe- 
caries,1 or  to  enter  any  other  scientific 
career,  they  are  sent  when  they  are 
twelve  years  of  age  to  a  " ginnasio" 
where  they  go  through  5  classes,  the 
principal  branches  taught  being  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  with  Italian  com- 
position and  literature.  There  are  at 
present  466  such  schools,  and  they  are 
attended  by  20,500  young  men.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  number  of  these 
establishments  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. 

High  Latin  Schools.  There  are  in 
Italy  146  Licei  with  4,900  scholars. 
Their  curriculum  lasts  three  years  and 
they  are  but  a  continuation  of  the 
ginnasj  ;  and  those  who  go  through 
these  schools  are  fully  prepared  for 
the  university. 

Normal  Schools.  As  yet  there  is 
some  confusion  in  this  class  of  estab- 
lishments which  are  mainly  engaged 
in  preparing  schoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses. Few  pupils  have  a  chance  of 
finishing  their  studies  because  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  is  so  great  that  they 
have  to  enter  an  active  life  almost  be- 
fore they  have  received  the  necessary 
drilling  of  the  mind.  Many  teachers 
prepare  themselves  privately  and  go 
up  only  for  their  examinations.  This 
irregularity  prevents  us  from  giving 
statistics  under  this  head.  Strictness 
and  order  cannot  be  reached  until  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  time  are  sup- 
plied. 

Technical  Schools.  Boys  who  are 
intended  to  learn  a  trade,  to  become 
clerks,  to  fill  up  secondary  duties  in 

cary-in-chief.  It  would  seem  that  he  is  not  a 
solitary  exception,  and  the  often-repeated  poisoning 
cases  point  to  this.  In  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or 
Switzerland,  an  apothecary  must  have  his  diploma 
to  show  that  he  knows  Latin,  botany,  mineralogy, 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  above  all,  that  he  has 
studied,  for  at  least  two  years,  practical  chemistry. 
This  is  not  asking  too  much. 
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society,  on  leaving  the  elementary  in- 
stitutions enter  one  of  these  schools, 
and  they  obtain  all  the  theoretical 
and  practical  training  they  want.  This 
class  of  schools  has  been  introduced 
only  of  late  ;  but  there  are  already 
265  of  them  with  16,957  pupils. 

Technical  Institutes.  These  are,  on 
a  small  scale,  what  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  in  Zurich  (where  the  best 
exists)  are  called  Polytechnical  Schools. 
Natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  the 
highest  branches  of  knowledge  are 
practically  treated.  Such  schools  have 
as  yet  been  established  only  in  the  large 
cities,  as  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  etc. 
and  it  is  probable  that  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  improving  these  than 
to  increasing  their  number. 

Schools  for  adults.  Considering  the 
abnormal  state  of  education  in  Italy 
for  so  many  years  ;  considering  the 
length  of  time  it  would  have  taken  to 
educate  the  nation  only  through  the  chil- 
dren ;  considering  also  that  a  grown- 
up person  having  suffered  in  honor, 
purse  and  standing,  through  ignorance, 
and  that  if  he  desires  education  he  will 
acquire  it  with  more  zeal  than  children, 
the  government  have  opened  not  less 
than  twelve  thousand  of  these  schools, 
and  the  undertaking  has  been  crowned 
with  success — not  less  than  half  a 
million  of  adults  attending  them. 
Some  are  opened  in  the  evenings  ;  but 
in  rural  districts  mostly  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons ;  an  incidental  good  effect  has 
been  produced,  namely,  that  of  keeping 
thousands  of  young  men  from  the  pub- 
lic houses.1 

Academies  and  Conservatories.  The 
limits  of  this  paper  compel  us  to  be 
brief  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  insti- 
tutions. A  single  observation  will 
make  up  for  the  incompleteness  of  our 
statements.  If  Italy  in  its  darkest  days 
produced  men  who  stood  as  high  as 

1  In  the  cities  also,  on  Sundays,  a  chance  is 
given  to  the  working  people  to  visit  museums,  libra- 
ries, galleries  of  arts,  and  other  institutions  which 


the  brightest  stars  of  other  countries,  it 
is  due  to  her  academies,  which  were 
and  are  places  where  people  who  pur- 
sue a  scientific  career  meet  for  dis- 
cussions and  improvement,  and  they 
are  in  that  line  what  conservatories 
are  for  musical,  dramatical,  and  terp- 
sichorean  talents. 

Universities.  These  institutions  also 
are  a  glory  of  Italy.  They  are  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  and  in  dark 
times  they  had  as  teachers  such  men 
as  Galileo,  Galvani,  Volta,  and  others, 
who  gave  new  impulses  to  the  astro- 
nomical and  mathematical  sciences.  As 
we  have  stated,  there  are  fifteen  of 
them  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, namely,  those  of  Bologna,  Cagli- 
ari,  Catanea,  Geneva,  Messina,  Modena, 
Napoli,t  Padova,  Palermo,  Parma, 
Pavia,  Pisa,  Sapori,  Siena,  and  Torino. 
Those  of  Camerino,  Macerata,  Perugia, 
and  Urbino,  are  called  "  free,"  which 
means  only  that  they  are  private  or 
local  institutions. 

Some  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pro- 
fessors are  connected  with  the  twenty 
universities,  and  they  teach  from  eight 
thousand  to  nine  thousand  students, 
who  are  regularly  matriculated,  and  as 
many  more  who  study  without  the 
desire  of  obtaining  a  diploma,  and  only 
as  amateurs. 

The  number  of  medical,  legal,  and 
other  diplomas  given  yearly  averages 
between  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
hundred. 

To  show  the  predilection  or  the 
wants  of  the  country  we  give  the 
number  of  regular  students  who  have 
attended  some  of  the  faculties  in  the 
year  1869  :  law,  2,376 ;  medicine  and 
surgery,  1,655  ;  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral sciences,  1,519  ;  philosophy,  22  ;  di- 
vinity, 13  ;  apothecaries,  810  ;  dentist- 
ry, 22  ;  veterinary  surgery,  122  ;  etc. 

Here  we  see  that  the  two  extremes 
are  law  and  divinity.  The  last  course 

develope  the  mind  and  keep  them  away  from  temp- 
tations. 
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is  so  deserted  that  the  government  is 
going  to  do  away  with  all  the  theologi- 
cal faculties  connected  with  the  nation- 
al universities,  for,  although  there  are 
thirty-six  professors  of  divinity,  the 
year  before  last  they  had  between  them 
all  only  eight  students  ! 

This  statement  does  not  mean  that 
only  such  a  small  number  prepare 
themselves  for  the  priesthood.  Con- 
nected with  every  bishopric  there  is 
a  theological  seminary,  and  many  of 
them  have  a  large  number  of  students, 
but  riot  one  half  nor  one  third  as  many 
as  they  had  a  few  years  ago.  One 
example  will  give  a  clear  idea  on  the 
matter.  The  Bishopric  of  Milan  is 
so  extensive  that  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  priest*  are  yearly  wanted  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death 
or  infirmities.  Before  1859  the  sem- 
inary yielded  never  less  than  eighty  or 
ninety  young  priests,  and  at  times  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  They  were 
mostly  members  of  the  best  families. 
Now  the  students,  nine  out  of  ten,  are 
picked  up  among  the  poorer  classes  ; 
they  are  clothed,  boarded,  and  in- 
structed for  nothing,  and  yet.  with  the 
greatest  trouble  they  can  ordain  only 
twenty-five  priests  every  year  for  the 
diocese.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  is 
much  changed  in  this  respect.  Under 
the  old  governments  all  the  boys  and 
pupils  of  higher  institutions  were  ob- 
liged to  attend  mass  every  day  ;  there 
was  a  priest  connected  with  the  su- 
perior elementary  schools, — ginnasi, 
licei,  etc.  Now  the  young  men  are 
taught  military  drilling  instead.  This 
shows  that  the  theocracy  in  Italy  is 
losing  ground,  and  in  future,  instead 
of  supplying  America  with  missionaries, 
as  it  has  done  for  many  years  —  It- 
alian priests  being  very  numerous  in 
the  United  States  and  beyond  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  —  other  nations  will 
have  to  send  missionaries  and  priests 
to  Italy. 


One  class  of  schools  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  here,  being  almost  the 
repetition  of  some  which  we  have 
explained,  is  that  called  convitti.  In 
the  larger  towns  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  large  establishments, 
some  for  boys  the  others  for  girls,  with 
nearly  ten  thousand  young  men  and 
young  ladies  in  them,  which  replace 
the  schools  kept  in  former  days  in 
convents.  The  object  of  these  institu- 
tions is  to  furnish  the  best  board  and 
education  to  the  children  of  persons 
disposed,  all  over  the  country,  at  actu- 
ally cost  price.  The  studies  are  pushed 
as  far  as  the  Licei  carry  them,  that  is, 
to  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
entrance  into  the  universities. 


THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON. 

WE  can  only  indicate  to  distant 
readers  in  this  number  of  "  Old  arid 
New,"  some  of  the  books  of  most 
worth  which  have  been  offered  to  meet 
the  annual  demand  for  holiday  pres- 
ents. With  every  year  this  class  of 
Gift- Books  increases  in  substantial 
value.  A  wide  range  of  tastes  might 
be  satisfied  by  selections  from  the  fol- 
lowing; catalogue,  any  one  of  which 
has  some  fair  claim  to  praise,  for  sub- 
ject, for  beauty,  or  for  fitness  to  the 
times. 

Whittier's  Ballads  of  New   England. 

Cloth,  $5.00,  Morocco,  $9.00. 

Tom  Hood's  Poems.      Illustrated    by 

Gustave  Dore.  $9.00. 

The  Desert  World.     From  the  French 

of  Arthur  Man  gin. 
The  Mysteries  of  the  Ocean.      From 

the  French  of  Arthur  Mangin. 
The  Universe ;  or,  the  Infinitely  Great 

and  the  Infinitely  Little.     By  F.  H. 

Pouchet,  M.  D. 

Lady  Gerald  ine's  Courtship.   By  Eliz- 
abeth Barrett  Browning. 
Songs  of  Life.     Selected  from  many 

sources.     Elegantly  Illustrated. 
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The  Bryant  Homestead  Book.  By 
the  Idle  Scholar. 

The  Building  of  the  Ship.  By  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Elegantly 
Illustrated  by  Maclise. 

Photographic  Illustrations  of  the  Op- 
eras of  Orpheus  and  Figaro.  Taken 
from  the  panels  in  the  walls  of  the 
new  Opera  House  in  Vienna. 

Goethe  Gallery,  I  InAlbumSh 

Schiller  Gallery,  ) 

The  Fairy  Land.  Illustrated  by 
Richard  Doyle,  in  water-colors. 

The  Goethe  Gallery.  With  illustra- 
tions on  steel.  A  magnificent  Col- 
lection of  Prints  from  Pecht  and 
Von  Ramberg. 

Woodside  and  Seaside.  Illustrated  by 
Birket  Foster,  Howe,  and  others. 

An  Illustrated  Edition  of  Bryant.  In 
a -small  quarto. 

Messrs.  Roberts  publish,  The  Parables 
of  our  Lord,  with  illustrations  from 
designs  by  Millais. 

Bulun's  Translation  of  Schiller's  Song 
of  the  Bell.  With  Designs  by 
Retzsch. 

Letters  Everywhere,  A  charming 
book  for  very  young  children. 

Little  Lasses  and  Lads.  With  some 
of  0;car  Pletsch's  exquisite  designs. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

WE  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  go 
back  to  review  in  detail  many  of  the 
new  publications  of  October  and  No- 
vember. In  the  publishers'  lists  of 
some  four  hundred  different  titles,  be- 
sides those  elsewhere  noticed,  the  fol- 
lowing seem  most  worthy  of  atten- 
tion :  — 

ALDRICH,  T.  B.  The  Story  of  a 
Bad  Boy.  Illustrated.  16mo.  Bos- 
ton:  Fields,  Osgood,  $  Co.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 


BRYANT,  W.  C.  Letters  from  the 
East.  12mo.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam Sf  Son.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Letters  of  a  Traveller.   12mo.  $2.00. 

CARMINA  SACRA.  Enlarged.  The 
American  Tune-book.  A  complete  col- 
lection of  the  tunes  widely  popular  in 
America.  Boston:  0.  Ditson  fy  Co. 
Boards,  $1.50. 

DEAN,  A.  History  of  Civilization. 
Vols.  4,  5,  6.  8vo.  Albany  :  J.  Mun- 
sell  Cloth,  per  vol.,  $4.50. 

EMERSON,  R.  W.  Complete  Prose 
Works.  2  vols.,  12mo.  Boston : 
Fields,  Osgood,  $  Co.  Cloth.  The 
Set,  $5.00. 

GLADSTONE,  W.  E.  Juventus 
Mundi.  The  Gods  and  Men  of  the 
Heroic  Age.  12mo.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  $  Co.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

HAYDN'S  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Ed- 
ited by  B.  Vincent,  and  Revised  for 
American  readers.  8vo.  New  York  : 
Harper  $  Brothers.  Cloth,  $5.00. 

HYACINTHE  ALOYSE.  Discourses 
on  Various  Occasions.  Translated  by 
L.  W.  Bacon.  Steel  Portrait.  12mo. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  fy  Son. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

KUMMACHER,  F.  W.  Autobiog- 
raphy.  8vo.  New  York :  R.  Carter 
$  Bros.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

LONGFELLOW,  H.  W.  The  Build- 
ing of  the  Ship.  Twenty  Illustrations. 
Small  4to.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood, 
$  Co.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

MOUMSEN,  T.  History  of  Rome. 
Translated  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson, 
D.  D.  (Four  vols).  Vol.  1,  crown 
8vo.  New  York :  C.  Scribner  $  Co. 
Per  vol.,  $2.00. 

PARKMAN,  F.  The  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West.  8vo.  Boston : 
Little,  Brown,  fy  Co.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

THACKERAY,  Miss  A.  D.  The  Vil- 
lage on  the  Cliff,  with  other  Stories. 
16mo.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood,  fy  Co. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 
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THE  UNIVERSALIST  CENTENNIAL. 

THE  year  1870  is  distinguished  as 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
since  Murray  began  that  series  of  pub- 
lic addresses,  which  has  proved  the  seed- 
grain  from  which  the  great  body  of 
the  Universalist  communion  has  sprung. 
We  shall  attempt,  in  an  early  number 
to  «ive  some  sufficient  account  of  this 

& 

beginning  of  the  work  of  his  life.  The 
Universalist  churches  through  the 
country  mark  the  centennial  of  their 
history  with  appropriate  solemnities. 


"THE  WATCHMAN  AND  REFLECTOR," 
WE  take  pleasure  in  recording,  in 
our  first  issue,  the  appearance  of  the 
first  semi-centennial  number  of  one  of 
our  most  respectable  "  Serials."  The 
"  Watchman  and  Reflector"  of  the  first 
week  of  last  month,  began  the  second 
half  century  of  that  journal,  with  all 
the  zeal  and  active  purpose  that  must 
have  been  necessary  to  call  it  into  exist- 
ence, and,  of  course,  with  vastly  more 
of  the  positive  and  material  aids  for  ac- 
complishing its  purposes.  It  is  now  a 
broad  sheet,  filled  with  varied  intelli- 
gence and  articles  treating  in  a  liberal 
mode  of  thought  with  the  topics  of  the 
day ;  and  it  has  a  foreign  correspond- 
ence,—  partly  in  the  hands  of  Peter 
Bayne  of  London,  and  De  Pre>sense 
of  Paris,  —  of  which  any  newspaper 
might  well  boast. 


JUVENTUS  MUNDI. 

IT  is  not  scholars  only,  nor  states- 
men only,  who  will  look  through  Mr. 
Gladstone's  book.  The  omnivorous 
reader,  who  is  at  loss  when  you  ask 
him  what  line  of  study  interests  him 
most,  will  be  curious  to  know  what  a 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer  has  to  say 
of  Homer  when  he  is  not  engaged  in 
counting  out  the  money  i,f  his  queen. 

The  successive  chapters  treat,  first 
the  three  great  names  of  the  Greeks 
described  by  Elomer,  namely,  the  Dan- 


aioi,  the  Argeioi,  and  the  Achaioi. 
Then  there  follow  chapters  on  the  Pe- 
lasgoi  and  on  Hellas,  and  on  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  Egyptians.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  Agamemnon's  title, 
is  he  "  the  King  of  men  ? "  Then 
leaving  the  world  below,  we  inquire 
into  Olympus  and  the  characters  of 
its  gods.  Then  as  to  Heroes  —  how 
are  the  Greeks  like  the  Trojans  and 
how  unlike  them?  A  very  curious 
paper  on  Homer's  geography  is  illus- 
trated by  a  ma'p  even  more  curious. 
And  a  chapter  on  the  plots  of  the 
poems  deserves  the  careful  study  of 
story-tellers. 


THE  OUTLOOK  AT  WASHINGTON. 

WASHINGTON,  December  4,  1869. 
We  are  to  have  an  active  session  of 
Congress,  though  it  isn't  likely  that 
much  work  will  be  done  till  after  the 
holiday  recess.  I  see  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  session  will  be  an 
angry  one.  The  President  is  a  peace- 
maker rather  than  a  strife-maker,  and 
the  Opposition  doesn't  seem  to  have 
any  good  ground  on  \vhich  to  start  a 
quarrel  with  the  majority. 

My  veracity  might  be  questioned  if 
I  said  that  Washington  pi-ays  for  any- 
thing, —  you  will  spoil  the  sentence, 
Mr.  Printer,  if  you  make  the  word 
preys  ;  —  and  so  I  will  only  say  that 
Washington  hopes  for  a  quiet  session. 
We  are  quite  as  tired  of  wrangling  as 
you  of  Boston  or  New  York  are;  — 
our  rallying  cry  year  by  year  is,  "  Let 
us  have  peace ; "  and  this  year  we  also 
want  peace.  We  have  crushed  our- 
selves up  amazingly  this  fall,  and  hope 
to  have  a  winter  blessed  with  many 
parties  and  receptions,  and  other  social 
gatherings.  And  we  are  joyful  in  the 
signs  of  the  time,  —  it  is  already  evi- 
dent that  Congress  will  bring  a  pleas- 
ant atmosphere  to  which  the  city  has 
been  for  years  a  stranger. 

The  city  half  fears  the  removal  of 
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the  capital,  and  hopes  to  get  the  favor 
of  Congress  for  its  proposed  World's 
Fair.  We  don't  like  to  admit  so  much, 
but,  in  truth,  the  movement  for  the 
Fair  is  but  a  counter-irritant  to  the 
movement  for  removal.  The  Western 
Congressmen  are  hardly  up  to  the 
foremost  Western  papers  on  the  ques- 
tion of  removal ;  no  large  proportion 
of  them  are  anxious  to  put  it  to  a  vote, 
but  if  it  comes  to  a  vote,  very  few  of 
them  will  dare  answer  in  the  negative 
when  their  names  are  called. 

We  hoped  a  year  ago  to  be  done 
with  reconstruction  before  this  time, 
but  there  are  still  some  points  to  be 
settled.  The  split  in  the  Republican 
party  of  Virginia  is  regretted  by 
nearly  everybody;  the  extremists  will 
try  to  prevent  the  admission  of  their 
State,  but  the  President  is  against 
them,  as  are  also  most  of  the  leading 
Congressmen  now  here,  and  the  liber- 
als will  carry  the  day.  There  is  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  Georgia,  but  it 
seems  too  late  to  annul  the  act  whereby 
she  was  restored,  though  a  proposition 
to  do  so  will  undoubtedly  be  brought 
forward.  Affairs  in  Texas  and  Missis- 
sippi might  be  much  more  cheering 
than  they  are,  but  I  judge  we  shall 
take  in  both  States  and  make  the  most 
that  we  can  of  our  bargain. 

The  President  sustains  the  new  suf- 
frage amendment  to  the  Constitution 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  is  much  such  a  man  in  one 
respect  as  Lincoln  was,  —  he  grows 
with  the  events  of  his  time.  He  makes 
no  professions  of  radicalism,  but  he  is 
a  good  deal  nearer  the  advanced  line 
of  Republicanism  to-day  than  he  was 
when  inaugurated.  Fears  or  hopes 
that  he  might  be  negligent  of  this  great 
amendment  can  at  once  be  relinquished. 
His  words  will  be  of  no  uncertain 
sound. 

Of  course,  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with  Cuba;  —  Cuba,  and  the  Cuban 


Junta,  and  Cuban  bonds,  and  a  Cuban 
lobby.  The  President  is  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  all  peoples  struggling 
for  an  enlargement  of  liberty,  and  will 
say  so  in  his  Message ;  but  he  thinks 
—  and  is  sustained  in  this  position  by 
his  cabinet  —  that  the  Cubans  are  very 
far  from  having  done  what  entitles 
them  to  our  official  recognition.  Wash- 
ington is  tired  of  the  Cuban  Junta,  and 
the  Cuban  lobby,  and  very  few  of  the 
members  of  Congress  now  here  show 
any  disposition  to  push  for  a  Cuban 
agitation. 

There  is  a  general  hope  that  the 
Alabama  claims  negotiations  may  be 
transferred  to  Washington,  and  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  the  House  gives  ex- 
pression to  this  hope  by  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution.  Negotiations  were 
suspended  last  spring  by  direction  of 
President  Grant ;  they  have  not  been 
formally  reopened,  but  Secretary  Fish 
has  taken  the  first  step  by  indicating 
our  readiness  to  reopen  them,  and  our 
belief  that  an  adjustment  can  now  be 
reached  that  will  be  mutually  satisfac- 
tory. 

Financial  questions  will  be  promi- 
nent all  through  the  session.  The 
President  is  in  advance  of  the  West,  — 
he  longs  to  see  business  once  more 
put  on  a  specie  basis.  For  one  thing 
there  is  cause  to  greatly  rejoice :  the 
greenback  heresies  of  last  winter  are 
dead  as  last  year's  apple-blossoms. 
The  bonds  are  to  be  paid  in  gold  ; 
there  is  no  more  question  on  that  point. 
Not  Wisdom  herself  could  now  safely 
predict  what  Congress  will  do  in  re- 
spect to  taxation,  the  tariff,  and  the 
finances  ;  there  has  not  for  half  a  dozen 
years  been  such  a  diversity  of  opinion 
and  theory  at  the  opening  of  a  session 
as  there  is  now.  Whatever  results 
are  reached  must  be  hammered  out  by 
the  pounding  of  many  weeks,  unless, 
indeed,  Secretary  Boutwell  is  mighty 
enough  to  turn  chaos  into  order. 
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"  Ring  out  the  Old;  Ring  in  the  New." 

THE  Old  Year  is  fairly  rung  out  and  the  New  Year  is  fairly  rung  in. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  there  has  been  anything  which,  for  the 
world  at  large,  will  distinguish  the  holidays  from  those  of  other  years. 
But  in  America,  to  the  men  and  women  who  had  closest  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  war,  the  death  on  Christmas  Day  of  the  great 
war  minister  who  "  organized  victory  "  will  always  mark  the  season. 

Even  the  Emperor  of  France  has  permitted  New  Year's  Day  to  pass 
without  the  epigram,  which  has  been,  since  1859,  watched  for  on  New 
Year's  Day  so  anxiously. 

In  acknowledging  ten  thousand  kindnesses  which  this  journal  has  re- 
ceived since  its  birth,  and  in  saluting  for  the  first  time  those  unknown 
friends  to  whom  we  write  this  letter,  we  are  not  too  late  to  offer  them 
the  best  wishes  of  the  year,  and  our  best  thanks  for  their  cooperation. 

The  kind  suggestion  has  been  expressed  to  us  that  we  might  break  the 
custom  called  tyrannous,  by  which  the  American  magazines  are  printed 
some  weeks  in  advance  of  their  date.  The  answer  is  simple.  These 
magazines  are  American  magazines,  published  for  this  whole  country. 
They  are  not  local  in  their  circulation  ;  they  are  not  local  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  authors  or  of  the  subjects  treated.  They  are  not  local  in 
the  spirit  which  guides  them.  OLD  AND  NEW  certainly  aspires  and 
intends  to  be  the  organ  and  the  loyal  coadjutor  in  every  work  of  good 
in  this  country,  whether  it  be  in  Alaska  or  in  Florida,  in  California  or  in 
Madawaska.  True  to  this  nationality  of  design  and  of  circulation,  OLD 
AND  NEW  is  published  at  many  great  centres.  The  date  of  printing  it 
is  necessarily  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  published,  at  the  most  distant 
of  such  centres,  on  the  date  its  pages  bear. 

Continuing  the  series  of  studies   of  different  regions  of  this  country, 
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we  publish  in  this  number  the  first  of  several  articles  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, by  a  naturalist  who  has  had  peculiar  opportunities  for  survey  and 
inspection  of  the  route. 

We  publish  also  a  paper  on  FLORIDA,  from  a  gentleman  who  has  but 
just  now  returned  from  an  exploration  of  the  eastern  section  of  that 
new  New  England.  It  is  not  enough  known  in  New  England  and  in 
the  Northwest,  that  this  most  tropical  of  all  our  States,  so  peacefully 
reconstructed,  is  now  in  the  undisputed  control  of  loyal  Eastern  and 
Western  men. 

We  publish,  also,  Mrs.  Howe's  second  paper  on  the  WEST.  It  will  be 
observed  that  she  states  the  contrast  which  to-day  offers  to  her  early  im- 
pressions. What  she  calls  the  West  is  still  the  East  to  our  Californian 
and  Alaskan  readers.  It  will  be  observed  that  she  does  not  confine  her- 
self to  that  physical  progress  which  is  visible  to  all  eyes,  but  discusses 
those  high  metaphysical  questions,  in  the  study  of  which  our  friends  at 
the  centre  have  shown  more  interest  than  our  more  cautious  coteries  of 
the  circumference  of  the  Union. 

It  is  a  little  mortifying  that  the  OLD  WORLD,  with  the  inconveniences 
of  a  hundred  separate  administrations,  should  have  wrought  out  a  system 
of  Storm  Maps,  such  as  would  be  much  more  easy,  one  would  say,  to  the 
united  government  of  the  NEW.  Have  we  no  member  of  Congress,  or 
officer  of  the  Interior  Department  enough  disengaged  to  give  to  America 
such  a  system  as  Professor  Lesley  describes  ? 

The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  SUEZ  and  the  new  canal  opens  a 
subject  which  will  of  course  engage  curious  attention  for  many  years  ; 
before  the  consequences  of  so  great  a  change  can  be  developed  or  com- 
prehended. 

From  every  quarter  we  receive  thanks  for  our  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  a  popular  magazine,  seeking  the  widest  circulation,  may  admit 
articles  on  Religion  as  confidently  as  articles  on  Politics,  on  Education, 
or  on  Physical  Science.  Whether  these  articles  satisfy  all  readers  is  not 
our  question.  Very  few  papers  on  any  subject  satisfy  all  readers.  Our 
articles  on  the  great  central  themes  of  the  Christian  Religion  may  or 
may  not  satisfy  all  readers.  Our  effort  will  be  to  present  statements  in 
the  interest  of  Christianity  pure  and  simple,  which  shall  not  dissatisfy 
ourselves.  We  invite  special  attention  to  Dr.  Bellows's  statement  of 
Inspiration  in  this  number,  and  Mr.  Everett's  answer  to  the  great  cen- 
tral question,  "  What  is  religion  ?  " 

The  annual  December  storm  of  publication  has  left  stranded  on  the 
beach  many  a  perfect  specimen  unknown  before,  many  a  bit  of  clammy 
sea-weed,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  carried  back  and  lost  by  the 
next  tide  ;  and,  beside  our  own  journal,  many  a  half-formed  shell  which 
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gives  the  naturalist  hope  for  others  more  completely  developed.  The 
book  lists  are  enormous.  But  the  diligence  of  our  colaborers  enables 
us  to  show,  as  we  shall  always  try  to  do,  what  are  the  best  in  each 
line,  and  to  speak  one  or  two  words  of  warning.  For  the  rest  —  is  not 
March  coming  ? 

The  curtain  must  now  rise,  the  performers  must  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  the  showman  must  retire.  His  audience  understands,  by 
this  time,  that  the  performers  are  not  all  gay  and  not  all  grave  ;  they 
are  not  all  stars,  and  they  are  not  all  chorus ;  none  of  them  are  in  dis- 
guise, and  none  of  them  essay  any  part  but  their  own.  For  the 
courtesy  with  which  they  have  been  welcomed  the  showman  is  grateful. 
Of  their  skill  in  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  his  audience  will  be 
judge. 

That  audience  sees  that  these  spokesmen,  none  of  whom  are  actors, 
are  old  and  new  favorites.  It  sees  that  the  scenery  in  which  they  move 
is  also  old  and  new.  The  audience  is  kind  enough  to  understand  that 
the  duty  of  the  new  journal  is  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  Old,  and  to 
teach  the  lessons  of  the  New.  Though  that  duty  be  difficult,  it  is  not 
impossible.  And  most  cordially  do  we  accept  those  auguries,  which 
promise  us  that  "  whenever  a  dark  hour  seems  to  divide  the  old  world 
of  thought  from  the  new,"  even  little  boats,  if  steered  by  faithful  men, 
can  carry  lines  which  are  never  lost,  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Sailors 
of  as  little  skill  and  experience  as  we  may  take  courage  from  the 
triumphs  of  the  adventurers  of  Faith  and  Genius.  A  friend  who  traces 
for  us  some  of  these  auguries  of  our  time,  translates  from  Schiller  these 
lines,  which  we  will  make  the  Prologue  to  this  Number :  — 

COLUMBUS. 

On,  brave  sailor!  though  the  men  of  worldly  wisdom  mock  thee! 
Though  the  helmsman  in  his  place  let  fall  his  lazy  hand ! 
Westward !  westward  ever !     Yonder  must  be  the  shore, 
Which  mirrored  in  thy  mind  so  clear  and  shining  lies ! 
Trust  God's  guiding  angel —  trust  the  silent  sea. 
Were  the  land  not  there,  still  from  the  flood  'twould  rise. 
Kature  is  linked  with  Genius  in  eternal  bonds  — 
That  which  the  one  foretells  the  other  must  fulfil ! 
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LA    CRECHE. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


HALF  a  mile  north  of  Boulogne, 
where  the  channel  begins  to  narrow 
into  the  Straits  of  Dover,  a  gloomy  old 
fortress  rises  from  the  midst  of  the 
waves.  No  one  knows  who  built  it, 
nor  for  what  he  built  it,  nor  how  many 
hundreds  of  years  it  has  bid  defiance  to 
the  storm.  A  gunshot  from  the  rocky 
shore,  the  square  tower,  built  of  rough, 
shapeless  stones,  cracked  and  weather- 
beaten,  with  its  irregular  recesses, 
openings,  and  projections,  stands  before 
us, —  one  of  those  buildings,  dating 
from  the  shadowy  past,  which  are  to 
be  found  all  over  Europe,  and  which 
are  ascribed  sometimes  to  the  work  of 
a  vanished  race  of  giants,  and  some- 
times to  the  mysterious  power  of  Satan 
himself.  Its  name,  too,  La  Creche, 
gives  no  clew  to  its  history. 

The  gray  wall  of  bald,  caverned 
chalk  cliff,  which  borders  most  of  the 
passage  made  for  itself  by  the  sea  when 
it  tore  England  from  the  Continent, 
falls  away  to  the  south  of  Boulogne, 
and  gives  the  little  river  Liane  an  exit 
to  the  ocean.  North  of  the  tower  it 
begins  to  rise  again  gradually,  reaches 
its  greatest  height  opposite  Fort  La 
Creche,  and  then  sinks  gently  again 
till  4t  loses  itself  in  the  distant  downs 
of  Vimereux.  A  path  for  horsemen 
or  foot-travellers  leads  by  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  at  low  tide,  and  gives  a  shorter 
cut  in  the  direction  of  Calais  than  the 
highway  over  the  hills.  But  woe  to 
the  wanderer  who  does  not  note  the 
time,  and  lets  himself  be  suprised  by 
the  tide  near  the  spot  where  La  Creche 
rises  from  the  surf!  He  would  need 
wings  to  save  himself  from  destruction. 

It  is  a  fearfully  lonely  spot ;  wild 
masses  of  rock,  thrown  down  upon  the 
shore,  and  far  out  into  the  sea,  by  some 


convulsion  of  nature  before  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  lie  in  chaos,  and  reach  the 
foot  of  the  fortress  which  they  connect 
with  the  main-land,  like  the  shattered 
piers  of  a  ruined  bridge.  The  break- 
ing of  the  waves  when  the  tide  is  com- 
ing in  is  terrible,  the  uproar  indescrib- 
able. The  raging  sea,  even  in  perfectly 
calm  weather,  throws  its  waves  fear- 
fully against  the  masses  of  rock.  When 
the  tide  begins  to  ebb,  the  tumult  is  re- 
newed ;  the  billows  foam  and  roar  as 
at  first,  until,  gradually  retreating,  they 
spend  their  fury  on  the  distant  La 
Creche,  which  looks  down  upon  them 
in  immovable  repose.  Then  the  ebb 
is  over,  the  shore  is  bare,  and  an  ac- 
tive man  can  reach  the  fort  dry-shod, 
by  springing  from  block  to  block,  and 
shelf  to  shelf. 

Even  on  the  brightest  day,  one  can 
here  hardly  avoid  falling  into  a  solemn 
mood.  The  bare,  desolate  shore,  the 
fragments  of  rock  scattered  about  like 
relics  of  primeval  battles,  the,  tower 
gazing  over  all  with  its  hollow  eyes, 
the  very  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea  under 
the  awful  power  of  an  everlasting 
necessity,  —  all  this  gives  no  room  for 
such  feelings  as  are  awakened  by  the 
blooming  meadows  and  rippling  brooks 
on  shore.  But  if  you  come  to  the  spot 
by  night,  when  the  storm  is  howling 
and  the  gloomy  sea  rages  against  the 
cliffs  amidst  flashes  of  lightning  ;  when 
La  Creche,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
rises  ghastly  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it 
were  the  abdde  of  the  evil  spirits  of 
the  elements,  then  a  horror  seizes  you, 
and  you  hurry  forward  with  flying 
steps.  The  people  believe  that  the 
place  is  haunted;  real  and  imaginary 
danger  have  given  it  a  bad  repute  ; 
accidents  of  various  kinds  which  have 
happened  here  are  cited,  for  the  de- 
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mons  of  the  air  and  water,  it  is  said, 
have  here,  from  time  to  time,  been 
freed  from  their  bondage,  and  have  ex- 
ercised a  destructive  power  over  men. 

On  a  July  afternoon  of  the  year 
1785,  the  Marquis  de  Maisonfort  and 
the  young  savant,  Jules  Romains,  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  shore  between 
Boulogne  and  La  Creche  in  such  ear- 
nest conversation  that  they  seemed 
hardly  conscious  of  the  burning  heat, 
tempered  neither  by  cloud  nor  breeze. 

"  No,  Romains,  it  is  obstinacy  in 
you,  nothing  but  unbounded  obstinacy, 
to  refuse  such  an  offer  ! "  said  the  Mar- 
quis in  a  tone  of  great  excitement,  tak- 
ing involuntarily  a  few  steps  backward, 
as  a  wave  of  the  rising  tide  wet  his 
foot.  "  Make  up  your  mind !  don't 
hesitate  !  The  moment  is  at  hand,  and 
there  is  no  time  left  for  considera- 
tion ! " 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  answered  Ro- 
mains, smiling,  "  that  the  longed-for 
hour  is  near!  Before  the  sea  has 
twice  flooded  this  path,  I  hope  the 
work  will  be  completed !  Obstinacy, 
do  you  call  the  firmness  of  my  will,  to 
accomplish  a  deed  prepared  for  with 
so  much  labor  and  effort  ?  I  have  a 
greater  right  to  call  you  obstinate,  who, 
simply  from  whim  and  with  no  special 
vocation,  even,  let  me  say,  without  hav- 
ing deserved  it,  desire  to  share  in  the 
final  act  of  an  undertaking  on  which 
the  eyes  of  all  France  are  eagerly  rest- 
ing, and  which  will  widen  the  renown 
of  the  century  to  which  it  belongs  !  " 

"  The  merit,  the  renown,  of  the  un- 
dertaking remain  yours  and  your  mas- 
ter's, even  if  by  my  means  you  avoid 
the  danger  bound  up  with  it !  " 

"  The  danger  ?  "  answered  Romains 
proudly ;  "  do  you  think  my  courage 
less  than  yours  ?  Or  do  you  value 
your  life  less  than  I  do  mine  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  me  calmly,  Romains ! " 
said  the  Marquis,  stepping  before  him, 
and  persuasively  laying  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  "  You  are  still  young ; 


you  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  your 
career ;  before  you  lies  life  with  an  un- 
sullied charm,  still  promising  to  fulfil 
the  brightest  hopes.  With  me  all  is 
different.  Let  me  speak  freely  to 
you  ;  by  position  and  education  I  was 
early  given  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  ;  the  monotony  of  life  lies  upon 
me  like  a  heavy  burden  which  I  long 
to  throw  off.  Not  you,  a  youth  rich 
in  hopes,  but  I,  I  am  the  man  for  such 
an  adventure  as  you  are  planning.  If 
it  fails,  I  have  lost  nothing  ;  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, I  am  the  richer  by  a  new  expe- 
rience, by  the  semblance  of  an  enjoy- 
ment. But  it  is  not  so  with  you :  you 
are,  I  hear,  betrothed  "  — 

"  If  I  were  not,  perhaps  I  should  be 
more  willing  to  yield  to  your  wish." 

"  Your  betrothed  is  without  property, 
like  yourself;  this  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  union  for  which  you  long." 

"  The  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  enterprise  will  give  me  means,  and 
lead  me  to  that  goal." 

"  And  a  failure  will  bring  endless 
sorrow  to  the  bereaved  one !  No, 
Romains,  I  will  lead  you  to  the  goal 
without  the  danger.  Now  be  reason- 
able, and  listen  to  my  last  offer.  I 
will  add  two  thousand  livres  to  the 
three  thousand,  and  promise  you  to 
use  my  influence  with  Monsieur  in 
Paris,  that  you  may  have  the  position 
in  his  museum  left  vacant  by  Pilatre's 
resignation.  Now  five  thousand  livres 
and  my  power  with  Monsieur  !  Take 
it,  Romains,  say  done  !  —  What,  do 
you  hesitate  still  ?  " 

"  You  have  just  named  Pilatre, 
Marquis,"  answered  Romains  with  un- 
disturbed composure  ;  "  wherever  Pila- 
tre de  Rozier  is  to  be  found  to-mor- 
row, there  Romains  will  also  be ! 
Now  cease  to  urge  me  further ! " 

The  Marquis  threw  back  his  head 
in  vexation.  They  separated  in  si- 
lence. Romains  went  slowly  along 
the  shore,  turned  to  the  right  up  the 
cliff,  and  was  soon  to  be  seen  on  a 
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point  of  rock,  where  nothing  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  careful  observation  of 
the  wind  and  weather. 

The  Marquis  walked  quickly  to- 
wards the  town.  One  could  see  by 
his  hasty  steps  that  he  was  turning 
over  some  new  plan.  He  asked  the 
first  commissionaire  he  met  to  direct 
him  to  the  house  of  Madame  Godard, 
the  milliner.  He  received  for  answer, 
"  No.  38,  Neuve  Chausse"e,"  and  hur- 
ried in  that  direction. 

II. 

"  MAGASIN  DE  MODES  "  stood  in  large 
letters  over  the  door  of  a  low  house  in 
the  Neuve  Chaussee  of  Boulogne.  The 
entrance  led  directly  from  the  street 
into  a  neat  but  not  richly  furnished 
shop,  where  Madame  Godard  and  her 
daughter  Nicolette  were  spending  the 
last  hours  of  the  afternoon,  employed  in 
needle-work.  The  curtains  were  drawn 
down  ;  but  a  few  beams  of  the  sinking 
sun  strayed  in,  playing  on  the  walls, 
and  lighting  up  the  various  articles  of 
fashionable  dress  which  were  scattered 
about  for  exhibition  and  sale.  Madame 
Godard,  feeble  and  broken,  rather  by 
the  burden  of  care  than  by  years,  was 
not  very  busily  at  work ;  she  moved 
slowly  about  the  shop,  sometimes  plac- 
ing a  cap  in  a  more  attractive  posi- 
tion, or  removing  some  delicate  fabric 
out  of  the  lingering  sunbeams.  But 
Nicolette  was  so  much  the  more  in- 
dustrious, never  raising  her  beautiful 
face  from  her  work.  She  was  just 
finishing  a  piece  of  embroidery  on  the 
most  delicate  material.  The  arms  of 
France,  drawn  on  a  very  large  scale, 
lay  spread  before  her ;  the  two  shields 
on  the  blue  ground  were  already  com- 
pleted, and  only  a  few  stitches  were 
wanting  in  the  last  of  the  three  golden 
lilies. 

"  Let  your  needle  rest  a  little,  my 
child  ! "  her  mother  urged,  "  you  will 
certainly  have  it  all  done  by  sunset." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Nicolette,  with- 


out pausing,  "  it  must  be  finished  before 
Romains  comes.  He  must  ask  my 
pardon  for  doubting  that  I  should  have 
it  done  this  evening,  and  acknowledge 
that  I  carry  out  my  plans  as  punctually 
as  he  does  his.  Besides,  we  must 
have  time  left  to  fasten  on  the  coat 
of  arms  properly.  Then  to-morrow, 
mother,  to-morrow !  " 

"  Yes,  to-morrow  !  "  repeated  her 
mother,  looking  upward  with  a  half- 
suppressed  sigh,  sure  that  her  anxious 
glance  would  not  be  noticed  by  her 
daughter,  bending  over  her  work. 

A  distinguished-looking  man,  the 
Marquis  de  Maisonfort,  suddenly  en- 
tered the  shop. 

"I  want  a  trifle,  madam,  a  few 
yards  of  ribbon,  if  you  please ! "  said 
he  hastily,  and  with  a  sharp  glance  at 
Nicolette,  who  scarcely  noticed  his 
presence. 

While  Madame  Godard  was  show- 
ing him  various  patterns,  he  continued, 
looking  at  Nicolette,  "  Your  name  is 
Madame  Godard  ?  And  is  this  your 
daughter,  the  betrothed  of  young  Ro- 
mains ?  " 

She  assented,  in  reply  to  both  ques- 
tions, and  offered  a  chair  to  the  dusty, 
heated  Marquis,  who  was  known  to 
her  by  sight. 

The  Marquis  seated  himself,  and 
was  silent  for  a  while ;  he  seemed  to 
be  considering  how  he  should  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  which  he  wished 
to  speak.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  coat 
of  arms. 

"  I  think  I  know  the  destination  of 
this  embroidery,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Nicolette,  "  and  I  understand  the  haste 
with  which  you  are  working  upon  it. 
Were  all  the  other  emblems  and  orna- 
ments, which  I  saw  yesterday  on  the 
magnificent  work,  done  by  your  fair 
hand  ?  " 

"  I  made  almost  all  of  them,"  an- 
swered Nicolette  shortly. 

After  another  pause,  the  Marquis 
rose,  clearing  his  throat,  stood  before 
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Nicolette,  and  said  in  a  clear  voice : 
"  I  have  offered  to  M.  Remains,  your 
betrothed,  five  thousand  livres  and  my 
influence  with  Monsieur  to  obtain  him 
a  lucrative  position,  if  he  will  resign 
to  me  his  place  beside  Pilatre  de 
Rozier  to-morrow." 

These  words  made  a  strong  but 
very  different  impression  on  the  two 
women.  A  low  cry  of  "Thank 
Heaven  ! "  broke  involuntarily  from 
the  mother's  lips.  But  Nicolette 
colored  deeply  as  she  looked  at  the 
Marquis,  and  said,  almost  choking  with 
excitement,  "  But  Remains  has  refused 
your  request  ?  " 

"  He  has  refused  it,"  assented  the 
Marquis ;  "  but,"  added  he,  smiling, 
"  Mademoiselle  will  certainly  have  a 
word  to  say  on  the  subject." 

Nicolette  rose  from  her  seat  with  a 
flashing  glance  of  triumph.  "  I  ex- 
pected it  of  Romains  !  "  she  cried,  full 
of  enthusiasm.  "  Certainly  I  have  a 
word  to  say  !  I  should  have  sunk  into 
the  earth  with  sorrow  and  shame,  if 
he  had  acceded  to  your  wish.  Do 
you  see,  the  arms  are  completed,  and 
the  heavens  themselves  show  their 
approval  by  their  glorious  clearness 
and  favoring  wind." 

With  profound  astonishment  the 
Marquis  regarded  the  charming  maiden, 
as  she  stood  erect  before  him.  What  a 
noble  figure,  so  tall  and  beautifully 
proportioned  !  What  fire  in  the  dark 
eyes  !  what  youthful  and  bewitching 
bloom  on  the  cheeks  glowing  with 
excitement !  With  an  artist's  eye  he 
measured  her  from  head  to  foot,  and 
confessed  that  perfect  beauty  stood 
before  him.  Yet  he  did  not  forget 
his  purpose,  and  his  voice  took  a  slight 
.tone  of  vexation  and  of  disappointed 
expectation.  He  looked  towards  Ma- 
dame Godard,  whose  troubled,  down- 
cast glance  seemed  to  induce  him  to 
go  on. 

"It  is  not  strange,  my  child,"  he 
said,  almost  in  a  fatherly  tone,  "  that 


you  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  an  en- 
terprise which  France,  nay,  the  whole 
civilized  world,  is  watching  with  eager 
interest.  Who  can  blame  you  for 
being  filled  with  joy  by  the  thought : 
'  Romains,  my  betrothed,  will  be  the 
first  to  sail  through  the  sea  of  air  from 
France  to  England  ?  '  But  this  thought 
has  intoxicated  you,  and  blinded  your 
reason.  You  shut  your  eyes  to  the 
mysterious  power  of  the  elements,  to 
the  wiles  with  which  they  thwart 
human  plans,  and  bring  to  nought  the 
wisest  calculations  !  You  do  not  con- 
sider what  fortunate  chances  must 
combine  to  bring  success  to  the  bold 
attempt !  I  was  in  Paris,  when,  two 
years  ago,  —  or  is  it  not  so  long  ?  — 
Pilatre  de  Rozier  was  the  first  to  ven- 
ture to  ascend  in  a  balloon.  I  was 
also  present  at  his  second  successful 
experiment  at  Versailles.  Both  times 
the  trial  was  made  with  a  Montgolfier,1 
and  both  times  it  appeared  that  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  air  in  the 
balloon  at  the  necessary  degree  of  heat, 
long  enough  to  cross  the  Channel "  — 

"  But  this  time,"  interrupted  Nico- 
lette. fully  informed  on  the  subject, 
"  this  time  a  Charlier 2  is  connected 
with  the  Montgolfier,  and  it  has  alone 
sufficient  power  to  raise  the  whole 
balloon,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
into  the  air." 

"  Allow  me  to  say  that  that  is  just 
the  most  dangerous  thing  about  the 
present  undertaking,"  responded  the 
Marquis.  "  Pilatre  — •  I  speak  with 
all  due  respect  for  his  knowledge,  his 
inventive  genius,  and  his  courage  — -  is 
not  satisfied  to  repeat  a  method  already 
tried,  but  chooses  to  make  an  entirely 
new  experiment,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous which  could  possibly  be  tried. 
Have  you  heard  what  Professor  Charles 
himself  said  in  Paris  lately,  when  he 
heard  of  Pilatre's  plan  ?  *  To  combine 


1 A  balloon  raised  by  heated  air. 
2  A  hydrogen  balloon. 
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my  invention  with  a  Montgolfier  is 
like  putting  a  powder-barrel  on  a  bed 
of  live  coals.'  Don't  you  see  how 
this  is  really  the  case  with  the  double 
balloon,  which  Pilatre,  with  Romains's 
help,  is  now  preparing,  which  your 
hands  have  helped  to  adorn,  and  in 
which  you  are  ready  to  trust  your 
lover  ?  The  upper  part  is  to  be  filled 
with  gas,  the  most  inflammable  matter, 
and  the  lower  part  with  heated  air ! 
But  Pilatre  will  not  be  dissuaded." 

"  Just  as  he  would  not  be  dissuaded," 
Nicolette  broke  in,  "  at  the  time  when 
he  made  the  first  ascent  in  the  Mont- 
golfier. He  was  at  first  ridiculed  and 
derided,  as  an  adventurer  fit  for  the  in- 
sane asylum ;  they  would  not  unfasten 
the  balloon,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances ;  but  when  the  experiment 
succeeded,  he  became  an  object  of  as- 
tonishment and  admiration.  He  did 
what  neither  Charles  nor  Montgolfier 
ventured  before  him,  and  now  is  he  to 
be  directed  or  misled  by  either  of 
them  ?  —  But  I  don't  understand  you, 
my  Lord  :  you  risk  so  large  a  sum, 
even  your  life,  on  an  undertaking  which 
you  think  will  end  in  ruin  ?  If  you 
had  said,  '  It  must  fail,  and  he  is  a  fool 
who  takes  any  part  in  it ; '  or  if  you 
had  said,  'It  will  succeed,  and  who- 
ever will  give  me  his  place,  shall  have 
such  or  such  a  recompense,'  —  then  at 
least  I  would  have  found  meaning  in 
your  words.  But  in  the  first  case  I 
should  answer,  {  Pilatre  and  Remains 
are  better  authorities  with  me  than 
you ; '  in  the  second,  I  should  beg  you 
not  to  lead  a  young  man  into  the 
temptation  of  sacrificing  to  money  his 
fame,  and  a  future  rich  in  hope." 

The  Marquis  seemed  to  perceive 
that  here  he  was  preaching  to  deaf 
ears.  He  turned  to  the  mother. 

"  Do  you,  madame,  approve  of  your 
daughter's  fanaticism  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  she  answered,  suppressing 
tears,  "  she  is  her  father's  own  child ! 
He  was  a  sea-captain  ;  in  a  rash  at- 


tempt, made  against  everybody's  ad- 
vice, to  save  the  cargo  of  a  burning 
ship,  he  lost  his  life,  and  left  me  with 
her  in  trouble  and  poverty.  When 
you  came  in,  Marquis,  you  seemed  to 
me,  with  your  offer,  like  an  angel  of 
salvation.  Romains  could  be  per- 
suaded, you  may  be  sure,  if  she  were 
not  at  hand, — •  if  she  would  oppose  in- 
stead of  furthering  his  plans.  Romains 
loves  her  ardently ;  he  would  not  with- 
stand the  wishes  of  his  betrothed. 
Dear  Colette,"  she  said,  turning, 
deeply  moved,  to  her  daughter,  "re- 
member your  childish  promises;  re- 
member how  you  comforted  me  after 
the  news  of  your  father's  death  !  Re- 
member the  poverty  and  sorrow  which 
we  suffered  till  we  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing this  scanty  livelihood  by  our  labor  ! 
Get  rid  of  your  fancies  for  once,  and 
look  at  realities  !  The  generous  offer 
of  the  Marquis  removes  us  from  all 
want ;  it  promises  Romains  a  future 
suitable  to  his  profession  and  his 
wishes ;  it  leads  you  more  quickly  than 
you  could  have  possibly  hoped  to  the 
happiness  of  a  union  with  him.  How 
much  longer  and  more  doubtful  is  the 
other  path,  even  if  the  undertaking 
succeeds !  The  government  has  al- 
ready given  forty  thousand  livres  to 
help  on  the  experiment :  can  it  be  ex- 
pected to  make  any  further  donations  ? 
Would  they  not,  in  any  case,  fall  in 
far  larger  measure  to  Pilatre,  the  pro- 
jector, than  to  Romains,  his  assistant 
and  companion?  And  if  it  does  not 
succeed,  what  then?  Can  you  im- 
agine only  the  happy  event,  and  not 
the.  unhappy  one,  and  all  the  grief  it 
would  bring  upon  you  ?  " 

"  Mother,  mother,"  begged  Nicolette, 
"  cease  to  urge  me !  Romains  has 
already  decided ! " 

"  No,  deluded  child ! "  broke  in  her 
mother  with  vehemence ;  "  you  have 
him  still  in  your  power,  you  can  save 
his  life  still !  If  you  wish  it,  he  will 
yield;  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  his  de- 
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struction  will  be  on  your  head !  Ah, 
this  affair  looks  dark  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve in  presentiments  ;  misfortune  has 
taught  me  to  be  superstitious;  my 
forebodings  are  evil !  Alas,  if  they  are 
fulfilled  !  Repentance  will  be  all  too 
late!" 

With  these  words  she  sank  into  her 
chair ;  Nicolette  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  her,  seized  her  hands,  and 
pressed  them  to  her  heart.  "  Mother," 
she  said,  sobbing,  "do  not  cease  to 
love  us,  because  Romains  follows  his 
destiny,  and  I  do  not  hold  him  back  ! " 

But  her  mother,  wrenching  her 
hands  from  her  daughter's,  covered  her 
face,  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  The 
Marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
took  his  leave  with  a  silent  bow. 

In  the  street  he  said,  knitting  his 
brows :  "  Romains  is  a  lucky  fellow, 
more  to  be  envied  for  his  rights  with 
Nicolette  Godard  than  for  his  rights 
with  Pilatre  de  Rozier." 

III. 

THE  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
1785,  was  clear,  the  sky  cloudless,  and 
the  sea  smooth  as  glass.  Before  the 
sun  had  risen  over  the  Eastern  prom- 
ontory, the  sharp  pinnacles  of  the 
coast  had  begun  to  glow.  The  Fort 
of  La  Creche,  sombre  and  majestic  as 
it  usually  appeared,  now  cast  its  dark 
shadow  far  upon  the  silvery  mirror  of 
the  sea.  But  to-day  its  dark  walls  did 
not  give  the  usual  impression  of  utter 
desolation.  A  maiden  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  height,  her  dress  fluttering  in 
the  morning  air,  as  she  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  sombre  battlements,  in  her 
right  hand  holding  a  banner,  and  in 
her  left  a  white  handkerchief  to  screen 
her  from  the  sun's  dazzling  rays.  A 
boy  was  standing  by  her  side.  Often 
changing  her  position,  she  turned  her 
head  now  toward  the  town,  now  up- 
ward to  the  calm  air  above,  and  now 
toward  the  sea,  and  the  distant  Eng- 
lish coast  which  was  invisible  to  her 


where  she  stood,  and  could  be  seen  only 
from  the  highest  of  the  neighboring 
peaks. 

By  supporting  herself  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  boy,  she  raised  herself 
boldly  above  the  battlement,  in  order 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  path  to  the 
town  over  the  strand,  which  now  ex- 
tended, level  and  smooth  as  a  race- 
course, along  the  rocky  wall  even  to 
the  wharves  of  the  harbor. 

Here  also  was  an  unusual  appear- 
ance ;  groups  of  people  moved  about 
in  evident  excitement  over  its  whole 
extent.  But  the  rarest  sight  of  all 
was  this  maiden  form  on  the  crumbling 
battlement  of  the  sea-girt  bulwark. 
As  once  Hero  watched  for  "  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave,"  when, 
in  the  poet's  words,  — 

"  Alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Though  rising  gale  and  breaking  foam 
And  shrinking  sea-birds  warned  him  home ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go,"  — 

so  stood  she  there,  "  the  only  lamp  of 
this  Tone  hour,"  with  longing  gaze  fixed 
upon  the  distant  blue  of  the  heavens. 

Nicolette  had  agreed  with  Romains 
to  watch,  from  this  elevated  point,  his 
passage  in  the  air  over  the  blue  sea 
until  he  should  be  beyond  her  sight. 
According  to  Romains's  accurate  calcu- 
lation, if  the  southeast  wind  should 
continue  to  prevail,  the  course  of  the 
balloon  rising  from  the  esplanade  would 
be  in  a  straight  line  directly  over  the 
Fort  La  Creche.  And  remote  from 
the  tumultuous  throng  of  people,  Nico- 
lette could  here  take  in  the  full  impres- 
sion of  this  spectacle,  so  grand  and  to 
her  so  momentous.  A  young  sailor- 
boy,  whom  Romains  had  provided  as 
her  guide  and  companion,  had.equipped 
himself  with  a  board  and  a  ladder,  in 
order  to  bridge  over  with  the  former 
the  difficult  passage  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  with  the  latter  to  climb  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
fort. 
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As  soon  as  the  receding  tide  would 
admit,  Nicolette  had  easily  crossed  the 
strand,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  boy, 
had  climbed  up  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
And  for  the  return,  she  must  either 
take  advantage  of  the  same  ebb,  or,  if 
she  remained  too  long  for  that,  wait  for 
the  next  turning  of  the  tide.  She  had 
arrived  at  the  fort  just  at  the  time  when 
the  ascent  of  the  balloon  was  expected. 

Several  minutes  had  elapsed  after 
her  arrival  —  and  they  seemed  longer 
than  could  be  supposed — while  with 
beating  heart,  growing  more  and  more 
uneasy  with  every  moment,  she  waited 
for  that  sight  which  had  for  months 
been  the  object  of  her  longing  and  her 
hope. 

At  last  —  the  cannon  boomed,  one  ! 
two !  three !  this  was  the  start.  At 
the  same  instant  the  gigantic  balloon 
rose  majestically  over  the  city,  over 
the  waving  sea  of  heads,  high  upward 
into  the  clear  blue  air,  and  moved  as  if 
guided  by  invisible  hands  straight  to- 
ward La  Creche,  on  its  way  to  the 
destined  goal  far  over  the  sea.  Then 
swelled  the  jubilant  shout  from  thou- 
sands of  voices,  and  was  borne  over 
the  strand,  from  4  rock  to  rock,  to  the 
place  where  Nicolette  kept  her  lonely 
watch.  And  the  echoes  of  that  trium- 
phal peal  had  not  died  away,  when  the 
balloon  had  reached  its  highest  point 
of  elevation,  directly  over  her  head. 

Who  can  describe  the  thrilling  joy, 
the  jubilant  gladness  of  her  heart  ? 
She  waved  her  banner,  she  waved  her 
handkerchief,  she  made  signals,  as  if 
the  loved  one's  eye  could  perceive  her 
exultation,  as  if  he  could  send  back  a 
response  to  her  greeting. 

Now,  look !  now  the  balloon  is  ex- 
actly over  La  Creche.  But  what  is 
that?  Swift  as  lightning  it  descends 
—  its  course  is  shifted  —  it  takes  its 
flight  eastward  toward  the  land  —  fire 
bursts  from  its  seams  —  flames  en- 
velop it,  and  darting  flashes  leap  over 
every  part.  O  woe  indescribable  !  one 


blazing  mass,  it  plunges  from  its  height, 
down,  down  to  earth  ! 

As  if  scattered  by  a  tempest,  the 
crowds  of  people  rush  hither  and 
thither,  clamber  over  the  heights,  and 
run  with  breathless  haste  to  the  place 
where  the  balloon  had  apparently 
fallen. 

But  who  troubles  himself  about  Nico- 
lette on  the  pinnacle  of  La  Creche? 
Swifter  than  the  dove  scared  from  the 
roof-top,  she  had  vanished  from  the 
place. 

"  Away,  away,  across  !  "  she  cried 
to  her  companion,  as  she  rushed  down 
the  rotten  steps  to  the  lowest  port  of 
battlement. 

"  By  all  the  saints  ! "  cried  the  sailor- 
boy,  "  stop !  the  flood  has  set  in,  and 
the  water  is  too  high  to  cross  ! " 

His  warning,  his  entreaties  were  in 
vain.  The  ladder  was  still  standing 
fastened  to  the  rock,  but  it  was  half 
covered  by  the  waves.  From  its  upper 
rounds  Nicolette  let  herself  down,  leav- 
ing the  horrified  boy,  and  got  footing 
on  the  first  of  the  scattered  boulders ; 
the  board  had  been  washed  away,  but 
with  a  bold  leap  she  reached  the-  sec- 
ond, the  third,  the  fourth,  —  but,  hav- 
ing taken  the  wrong  direction  in  her 
precipitate  haste,  there  was  no  other 
rock  to  be  seen.  Helpless,  wringing 
her  hands,  she  stood  for  an  instant  in 
the  midst  of  the  raging  waters,  —  then 
came  a  mighty  wave,  and  washed  her 
away  from  her  slippery  foothold  ;  like 
a  light  sea-shell,  like  a  little  tuft  of  sea- 
weed, she  was  borne  along  in  the  foam, 
and  the  waters  closed  over  her. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  from  La 
Creche,  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
Boulogne  to  Calais,  lies  the  village  of 
Vimille,  about  a  league's  distance  from 
Boulogne.  Near  this  village,  the  bal- 
loon had  fallen  from  its  height  of  about 
three  thousand  feet.  The  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  was  unanimously  attrib- 
uted to  a  sudden,  downward  current  of 
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air,  which  caused  the  gas  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  balloon,  in  its  rapid  descent, 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  fire,  and  so 
to  produce  the  result  which  Charles 
had  predicted,  but  to  which  Pilatre 
and  his  friend  Remains,  in  inexplicable 
blindness  or  self-assurance,  had  closed 
their  eyes.  And  so  the  first  attempt 
to  combine  the  Montgolfier  and  the 
Charlier  was  also  the  last. 

The  people  streamed  from  every  di- 
rection toward  Vimille.  And  there 
in  the  field  lay  the  few  smoking  frag- 
ments of  the  balloon  ;  there  lay  Pilatre 
and  Remains.  Pilatre  was  already 
dead,  burned  to  the  very  bone ;  Re- 
mains, with  mangled  body  and  shat- 
tered limbs,  breathed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  did  not  speak. 

The  Marquis  of  Maisonfort  was  one 
of  the  first  on  the  spot,  for  he  had 
ridden  on  horseback  to  witness  the 
spectacle.  With  speechless  horror  he 
stood  in  presence  of  the  almost  unrec- 
ognizable corpses. 

"  This  ought  to  have  been  my  fate  ! " 
he  said  to  himself  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  Ro- 
mains,  you  would  not  have  it  so  !  poor 
Nicolette  !  poor  mother !  " 

He  ordered  that  the  remains  of  the 
deceased  should  be  tenderly  cared  for, 
and  preparations  made  for  their  inter- 
ment, and  then  rode  back  to  the  town, 
to  do  all  he  could  to  mitigate,  at  least 
to  the  mother,  the  sad  news,  in  case  it 
had  reached  the  small  house  in  the 
Rue  Neuve  Chaussee,  by  promising  to 
pay  over  to  her  the  sum  with  which 
he  had  tried  to  buy  Remain  s's  place  in 
the  balloon. 

When  he  came  to  the  house,  he 
found  Madame  Godard  busily  employed 
in  pointing  a  little  cap  with  lace.  He 
looked  at  her  with  deep  emotion. 

"  For  Nicolette,  when  she  comes 
back ! "  said  she,  with  a  flush  of  pleas- 
ant satisfaction  ;  she  has  earned  it  by 
the  persistency  with  which  she  has  sup- 
ported her  betrothed  in  his  work. 
Yes,  Monsieur  Marquis,  my  anxiety, 


of  which  I  am  now  almost  ashamed,  has 
all  left  me  since  I  saw  the  balloon  go 
up.  How  light,  how  secure,  how  reg- 
ular, was  its  motion  as  it  floated  in  the 
air  !  I  never  should  have  thought  it ! 
presentiments — presentiments — really, 
one  should  make  no  account  of  them  ! " 

"  Where  is  Nicolette  ?  "  inquired  the 
Marquis,  with  an  expression  of  sadness 
that  almost  overwhelmed  him. 

"  Out  at  the  Fort  La  Creche,  —  they 
had  made  the  agreement,  —  she  was  to 
send  her  greeting  to  him  thence.  She 
must  soon  be  back,"  replied  Madame 
Godard. 

Without  losing  time  with  another 
word,  the  Marquis  rode  swiftly  to  the 
harbor  in  order  to  take  the  shorter 
way  of  the  strand  to  the  fort.  But  lo ! 
it  was  the  full  flood,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  go  by  land.  He 
represented  to  himself  that  Nicolette 
was  there  alone  in  the  desolate  fort, 
held  fast  in  a  constrained  solitude,  and 
his  conclusion  was  quickly  taken.  He 
procured  a  light  sail-boat,  which  was 
quickly  manned,  and,  flying  before  the 
wind,  reached  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  dark  entrance  of  La  Creche. 

The  high  water  was  here  calm  and 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  as  it  always  was  at 
the  full  flood,  like  a  victor  reposing 
after  the  fight.  The  points  of  the  lad- 
der were  still  visible,  and  the  Marquis, 
leaving  the  boat,  searched  the  fortifica- 
tion in  all  directions.  A  white  hand- 
kerchief and  a  banner  were  lying  on 
the  plateau,  but  no  living  soul  was  to 
be  found.  He  clambered  over  the 
broken  and  mouldering  steps,  and 
crept  with  his  companions  through  all 
the  dripping  passages  and  rooms. 
They  said  that  no  person  could  have 
left  the  fort,  except  in  a  boat,  after  the 
time  of  the  balloon's  ascension. 

"  Down  here,  then,  as  well  as  yonder 
above,  a  misfortune  must  have  hap- 
pened," they  added,  pointing  to  the  air 
overhead  ;  "  for  this  is  a  cursed  place, 
where  air  and  water  are  haunted,  and 
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the  wicked  fiend  has  full  power  over 
his  victims." 

The  Marquis  clambered  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  and  called  Nicolette  by 
name,  so  that  the  sound  echoed  through 
the  ruins,  —  then  crept  out  from  one 
of  the  recesses  on  the  northern  side  the 
sailor-boy,  who  had  hidden  himself 
there  in  his  terrible  fright,  until  the 
subsiding  of  the  tide  would  allow  him 
to  leave  the  haunted  spot.  Pale  and 
trembling  he  narrated  Nicolette's  fate. 

Externally  quiet,  but  inwardly  dis- 
tracted, the  Marquis  listened  to  the 
tale,  and  then  ordered  his  attendants 
with  the  boy  to  sail  away  in  the  boat, 
leaving  him  in  the  fort. 

"  Go  before  the  wind  along  the 
coast,"  he  directed,  "  as  far  as  the  Bay 
of  Vimereux,  and  look  for  the  body 
of  Nicolette;  and  a  large  sum  shall 
reward  your  success.  I  shall  remain 
here  until  the  next  ebb,  to  find  out 
what  the  demons  of  La  Creche  have  to 
say." 

They  obeyed,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  And  alone  he  stood,  with  head 
bowed  down  and  lost  in  thought,  on 
the  spot  where  so  short  a  time  before 
Nicolette  had  waved  her  banner  tri- 
umphantly. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Vimille,  close 
to  the  highway  which  leads  to  Calais, 
there  stands  a  monument  over  the  re- 
mains of  Pilatre  and  Remains.  And 


to-day  the  traveller  reads  the  inscrip- 
tion which  records  their  names,  and  the 
time  and  cause  of  their  death. 

The  body  of  Nicolette  was  never 
found,  and  no  stone  points  out  her 
grave,  except  the  wave-washed  rock  of 
La  Creche. 

And  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  at  the  time  of  the  lowest  ebb- 
tide, a  little  old  woman  might  be  seen 
sitting  with  her  head  resting  upon  her 
knees,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
foam-beaten  rocks.  The  passers-by 
would  warn  her,  anxious  lest  the  weak 
and  aged  form  should  be  overtaken  by 
the  in-coming  tide.  But  she  needed 
no  such  warning.  Like  the  stroke  of 
a  clock  telling  the  hour,  the  sound  of 
the  waves  as  they  beat  upon  La  Creche 
gave  the  signal  for  her  departure.  She 
often  lingered  late  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, and  was  often  there  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  The  popular  superstition 
connected  her  with  the  spirits  that 
haunted  La  Creche,  and  attributed  to 
her  the  power  of  commanding  the  tide 
to  rise.  But  Nicolette's  mother  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dark  powers  of 
evil.  Silent  and  resigned  was  her  life 
after  that  last  and  hardest  stroke.  The 
Marquis  of  Maisonfort  had  secured  her 
a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  this  fre- 
quent visiting  of  the  wave-washed  rock 
of  La  Creche  was  to  her  a  consoling 
pilgrimage  to  her  daughter's  grave. 


SIX   FINGERS   AND   TOES. 

BY    BURT    G.    WILDER,    M.    D. 

(Professor  of  Comp.  Anatomy  and  Zoology,  Cornell  University,  N.  T.) 


PERHAPS  no  incident  of  Bible  his- 
tory has  made  a  deeper  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  many  readers  than 
the  contest  between  the  stripling  David 
and  the  giant  Goliath  of  Gath ;  but 


their  interest  in  the  Philistine  has  prob- 
ably ceased  with  the  termination  of  the 
fight,  and  few  have  asked  themselves 
whether  his  huge  carcass  was  buried  or 
left  a  prey  for  the  wolves ;  much  less 
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whether  his  tragic  fate  was  mourned  by 
any  nearer  and  dearer  than  the  fierce 
warriors  who  looked  upon  him  as  their 
champion  and  leader.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  desperate  efforts  to  avenge 
his  death  were  made  by  the  Philistines 
upon  four  subsequent  occasions,1  when 
they  attacked  Israel  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  brother  and  three  sous  of 
Goliath ;  all  of  these  relatives  being 
slain  by  David  and  his  servants. 

The  third  and  last  son  is  described 
in  the  following  words  :  "  And  yet 
again  there  was  war  at  Gath,  where 
was  a  man  of  great  stature,  whose  fin- 
gers and  toes  were  four  and  twenty,  six 
on  each  hand  and  six  on  each  foot." 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  internal 
or  spiritual  significance  of  giants  in 
general,  and  of  gigantic  possessors  of 
six  fingers  and  toes  in  particular,  the 
above  account  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  It  is  the  only  biblical  mention  of 
anomalous  or  monstrous  growth  of  sin- 
gle parts  of  the  body. 

2d.  It  is  probably  the  earliest 
account  of  a  kind  of  anomaly  which 
has  since  been  by  no  means  infre- 
quent. 

3d.  It  is  made  respecting  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  not  only  a  giant,  but  a 
man,  a  Philistine,  and  a  son  of  David's 
adversary,  Goliath  of  Gath,  concern- 
ing whom  no  good  thing  is  known, 
unless  we  except  his  bodily  strength 
and  a  valor  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  question,  and  who  certainly  was  the 
type  of  the  Philistines,  the  sworn  and 
constant  foes  of  the  chosen  people  of 
the  Lord. 

4th,  and  lastly,  it  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  gives  us  no  indication  that 
either  Goliath  himself,  or  his  ancestors, 
or  his  sons,  or  any  of  their  posterity, 
were  in  like  manner  affected ;  so  that 
we  might  consider  it  a  genuine  case 
of  original  and  autogenous  variation : 
whereas  the  large  majority  of  subse- 
l  2  Sam .  xxi.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  6. 


quent  cases  can  be  traced  back  through 
one  or  more  generations. 

But,  exclaims  the  startled  reader, 
does  all  this  mean  that  because  I  hap- 
pen to  have  an  extra  thumb  or  little 
finger,  or  great  or  little  toe,  I  am  a  de- 
scendant of  Goliath  of  Gath ;  or  that 
I  am  in  any  sense  a  Philistine;  or 
that,  being  a  woman  of  medium  size,  I 
ought  to  have  been  a  man  and  a  giant ;  or 
that  some  of  my  near  or  remote  ances- 
tors probably  had  a  like  deformity,  and 
that,  marrying,  I  am  liable  to  transmit 
the  same  or  a  worse  one  to  future  gen- 
erations ?  And  if  this  is  so,  might  not 
some  or  all  of  these  calamities  be  adver- 
ted by  promptly  -cutting  off  the  offend- 
ing member,  and  burning  it  to  ashes  ? 

To  which  various  questions,  the  facts 
answer  as  variously,  Yes,  No,  Perhaps. 
And  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  wait 
patiently  while  we  seek  information 
upon  each  point.  But  first,  is  the  pos- 
. session  of  an  extra  digit  a  calamity  at 
all,  and  does  it  constitute  a  deformity  ? 

Four  views  may  be  taken  of  it :  the 
superstitious,  the  scientific,  the  practi- 
cal, and  the  aesthetic.  There  are  at  the 
present  day  ignorant  and  superstitious 
parents  who  are  aghast  at  the  idea  of 
peculiarity.  Like  the  ancient  physi- 
cian of  whom  Dr.  Holmes  writes  that 
his  "  pathology  was  mythology,"  they 
ascribe  its  occurrence  to  demoniac  in- 
fluence, and  daily  watch  for  the  devel- 
opment of  sin  in  their  offspring,  or 
the  coming  of  worldly  misfortune  upon 
themselves.  They  thus  bewail  the' 
anomaly  as  an  omen  of  evil,  past,  pres- 
ent, or  future,  rather  than  as  detrimental 
to  the  elegance  or  usefulness  of  that 
affected  member.  But  the  number  of 
such  persons  is  few,  and  they  might  be 
in  a  measure  reassured  by  telling  them 
of  other  children  with  the  like  pecul- 
iarity, whose  parents  nevertheless  were 
Christians  and  prosperous,  who  them- 
selves came  to  no  bad  end,  and  whose 
descendants,  even  if  they  inherited  the 
extra  digit,  were  in  no  other  way  re- 
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markable,  or  at  any  rate  not  objection- 
ably so.  We  may  then  dismiss  as  triv- 
ial, the  superstitious  view. 

The  almost  universal  opinion  of 
anatomists  is  that  five  is  the  maximum 
number  of  fingers  and  toes  among  the 
mammalia;  that  many  species  have  a 
less  number,  in  adaptation  to  their  pe- 
culiar modes  of  life ;  but  that  more 
than  five  would  be  an  anomaly. 

Something  may  be  said  as  to  the 
practical  advantage  of  a  sixth  finger 
or  toe.  The  gigantic  Philistine  may 
have  better  balanced  his  ponderous 
frame  upon  his  broad  feet,  and  have 
grasped  more  firmly  his  "  weaver's 
beam;"  and  an  individual  of  modern 
times  asserts  that  his  double  thumb  en- 
ables him  to  take  a  pencil  or  tooth- 
pick from  his  vest  pocket  without  using 
the  fingers ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  possessor  of  an  extra  little 
finger  might  execute  music  which  would 
be  totally  impracticable  to  an  ordinary 
person.  But  the  above  operations  are 
by  no  means  the  chief  ends  of  the  human 
hand,  and  even  they  would  be  aided 
only  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases 
of  fully  formed  and  movable  fingers ;  so 
that  we  must  believe  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  additional  finger  or 
toe  is  rather  in  the  way  than  other- 
wise, and  that  sexdigitism  is  practically 
undesirable. 

But  the  majority  of  persons  are  apt  to 
take  what  may  be  termed  the  (esthetic 
view  of  the  matter.  In  a  few  instances 
we  are  told  that  the  additional  digit  has 
come  to  be  a  mark  of  distinction ;  the 
chiefs  of  an  Arab  tribe  boast  them- 
selves upon  the  possession  of  two 
thumbs  upon  the  right  hand ;  and  a 
certain  noble  family  of  Germany  is 
said  to  have  manifested  the  same  pecul- 
iarity for  many  generations ;  but  their 
ostentatious  pride  reminds  one  too  for- 
cibly of  the  disinterested  advice  given 
to  his  fellow  by  the  fox  who  had  lost 
his  tail. 

Anna  Boleyn  kept  her  sixth  finger 


bent  downward  upon  the  palm;  others 
say,  "  It  spoils  the  shape  of  my  hand 
(or  foot)  and  costs  so  much  more  for 
gloves,  (or  boots) ;  when  I  shake 
hands,  people  notice  it,  and  my  big  feet 
are  continually  stepped  upon." 

Indeed,  so  sensitive  are  most  sexdig- 
itists,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  pro- 
cure any  information  from  them,  even 
under  the  solemn  assurance  that  no 
names  are  ever  published. 

Now  whether  or  no  this  reserve 
seems  to  us  to  be  excessive,  we  who 
are  not  sexdigitists  have  no  right  to 
condemn  it ;  nor  ought  we  to  base  our 
claim  to  the  information  they  withhold 
upon  anything  less  disinterested  than 
the  following  considerations : 

1st.  That,  aside  from  the  Philistine, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  normal  coex- 
istence of  sexdigitism  with  either  mor- 
al or  mental  irregularities ;  that  it 
occurs  in  ministers  of  the  gospel  as 
well  as  in  publicans  and  sinners ;  and 
that  an  unnatural  number  of  digits  has 
been  observed  in  the  innocent  lambs  as 
well  as  in  cats  and  dogs. 

2d.  That  there  is  certainly  a  decided 
tendency  to  its  hereditary  transmission  ; 
so  that  any  facts  may  aid  us  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  mod- 
ify this  tendency,  and  also  as  to  the 
chance  of  its  eradication  by  surgical 
interference  at  an  early  age. 

3d.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  sexdigitism  bear  di- 
rectly upon  important  biological  ques- 
tions now  under  discussion  ;  so  that  we 
ought  to  contribute  toward  their  solu- 
tion in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  our 
feelings  and  circumstances. 

As  already  intimated,  the  sixth  fin- 
ger or  toe  may  be  attached  to  either 
border  of  hand  or  foot,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute an  extra  thumb  or  little  finger, 
an  extra  great  or  little  toe ;  seldom  if 
ever  is  there  a  clear  case  of  the  coex- 
istence of  two  upon  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  member.  The  extra  finger 
or  toe  may  present  all  possible  varie- 
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ties  of  form,  structure,  and  mobility, 
from  a  little  bullet-shaped  body  at- 
tached only  by  a  slender  pedicle,  and 
possessing  neither  bone  nor  muscle,  to 
a  tolerably  well-formed  member  con- 
sisting of  one,  or  two,  or  three  separate 
and  movable  joints,  which  may  even 
be  connected  directly  with  the  wrist 
by  a  fully  formed  metacarpal  bone,  so 
that,  at  first  glance,  the  existence  of 
an  additional  finger  might  be  easily 
overlooked,  and  little  or  no  inconven- 
ience be  occasioned  to  the  possessor. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of 
the  inquiry,  the  extent  to  which  the 
tendency  to  sexdigitism  prevails  in 
families.  I  refrain  from  giving  some 
very  interesting  cases  of  American 
families,  and  quote  instead  from  a  most 
instructive  one  detailed  by  Dr.  Struth- 
ers,  who  was  the  first  to  undertake  a 
systematic  study  of  these  anomalies. 

"  The  great-great-grandmother,  Es- 
ther P — —  (who  married  A.  L ), 

had  a  sixth  little  finger  on  one  hand. 
Of  their  eighteen  children,  (twelve 
daughters  and  six  sons,)  only  one 
(Charles)  is  known  to  have  had  digital 
variety.  We  have  the  history  of  three 
of  the  sons,  Andrew,  Charles,and  James. 

(1.)  Andrew  had  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  Andrew ;  and  Thomas  had  two 
sous  ;  all  without  digital  variety. 

(2.)  James,  who  was  normal,  had 
two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  also  nor- 
mal. One  of  two  daughters  became 

Mrs.  J ,  and  had  three  daughters 

and  five  sons,  all  normal  except  one 
son,  James  J — 


,   who   had  six    fin- 
gers on  each  hand. 

(3.)  Charles,  the  only  son  of  Es- 
ther who  had  digital  variety,  had  six 
fingers  on  each  hand.  He  had  three 
«ons,  James,  Thomas,  and  John,  all  of 
whom  were  born  with  six  fingers  on 
each  hand,  while  John  has  also  a  sixth 
toe  on  one  foot;  all  were  amputated. 
His  nine  other  children  were  all  nor- 
mal :  so  also  were  their  children  and 


their  grandchildren.  So  also  were  the 
children  of  James  and  Thomas,  and 
the  latter's  grandchildren. 

(4).  But  John  has  a  son  who  is  normal 
and  whose  children  also  are  normal. 
John's  daughter  Jane  was  born  with 
six  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on 
each  foot." 

This  case  illustrates  all  the  more 
important  features  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission. 

1st.  The  simple  tendency  to  trans- 
mit the  same  peculiarity  from  parent 

to   child ;  as   from    Charles   L to 

his  two  sons,  James  and  Thomas. 

2d.  The  tendency  to  intermit ;  or 
to  a  reversion  to  the  normal  form  ;  the 
peculiarity  passing  over  one  or  more 
generations,  to  reappear  iii  a  more  dis- 
tant one ;  as  with  James  L ,  and 

his  daughter  Mrs.   J ,  and  her  son 

James. 

3d.  The  tendency  to  increase  the 
extent  of  the  peculiarity  in  successive 
generations,  in  spite  of  the  union  of 
sexdigitists  with  ordinary  five-fingered 

individuals.     Esther  P had  a  sixth 

little    finger   upon   one   hand ;  her  son 

Charles     L had    it     upon     both 

hands  ;  his  son  John  had  a  sixth  toe  in 
addition ;  while  his  daughter  Jane  had 
six  fingers  upon  each  hand  and  six  toes 
upon  each  foot. 

4th.  We  notice  the  persistence  of 
hereditary  transmission  in  spite  of  sur- 
gical interference,  even  during  the  in- 
fancy of  the  person  affected,  as  in  the 
case  of  John's  daughter  Jane.  Re- 
moval of  the  extra  digit  generally  re- 
lieves the  subject  (although  not  always 
permanently),  but  does  not  seem  to  pre- 
vent the  reappearance  of  the  peculiarity 
in  succeeding  generations.  It  is  known 
also  that  the  tails  of  cats  and  dogs  and 
horses  have  been  "  docked  "  for  many 
generations  without  diminishing  those 
of  their  offspring.  This  whole  subject 
is  a  very  curious  one,  and  leads  us 
naturally  to  speculate  as  to  the  possi- 
ble moral,  mental,  and  physical  agencies 
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which  can  produce  a  peculiarity  which 
comes  and  goes,  appears,  disappears, 
and  reappears  in  a  manner  inexplica- 
ble upon  any  other  grounds  than  the 
known  tendency  of  all  natural  physical 
characteristics  to  be  transmitted  through 
successive  generations. 

It  may  well  be  asked  :  How  do  these 
facts  bear  upon  the  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin and  transmutation  of  species  ?  es- 
pecially since  Darwin  has  collected 
quite  a  number  of  cases,  and  evidently 
regards  them  as  favorable  to  his  opin- 
ions. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sexdig- 
itism  not  only  runs  in  human  families 
to  a  wonderful  extent,  but  is  even  more 
persistent  among  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  the  cats  for  instance  which, 
in  domestication  at  least,  are  known  to 
inherit  arid  to  transmit  it  through  many 
generations.  Nor  do  the  extra  claws 
seem  to  incommode  them  at  all,  but 
rather  to  make  them  better  climbers, 
and  better  able  to  handle  a  mouse ;  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  six-toed 
variety  is  becoming  more  numerous 
than  the  ordinary  species. 

And  even  if  the  peculiarity  should 
persist  for  a  hundred  generations,  would 
that  make  a  new  species,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  ?  would  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture change  at  all  ?  arid  should  we  not 
have  to  regard  the  variety  as  a  remark- 
ably persistent  and  harmless  monstros- 
ity which,  if  admitted  to  be  specific, 
would  give  us  a  species  differing  from 
all  other  members  of  its  genus,  family, 
order,  and  even  class,  and  ranking,  as 
to  the  number  of  its  digits,  below  the 
reptiles  and  the  birds,  among  the  many- 
rayed  fishes  ?  And  are  we  not  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  all  other  individ- 
ual variations  which  may  be  perpetuat- 
<  ed,  are  really  only  monstrosities  which 
are  wholly  insufficient  to  constitute  a 
species  until  accompanied  with  decided 
and  general  modifications  of  structure, 
such  as  are  not  yet  proved  to  exist  ? 
In  short,  may  we  not  admit  all  the  facts, 


without  being  convinced  that  they  prove 
the  origin  of  species  by  variation  from 
any  cause  ? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine 
the  results  of  a  tabulation  of  many 
cases  of  sexdigitism. 

Some  authors  divide  them  first  into 
the  "  hereditary  "  and  the  "  non-hered- 
itary "  cases ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  assume  any  cases  to  be  non- 
hereditary  unless  we  can  trace  the  an- 
cestry back  to  primeval  man ;  for  sci- 
ence has  as  yet  set  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  generations  which  may  be 
"  skipped  "  by  a  mental  or  physical  pe- 
culiarity. On  the  other  hand,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  one  original 
case ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  it  was  in  the  person  of  the  son  of 
Goliath,  merely  because  there  is  no 
record  of  his  ancestry ;  and  even  if 
we  believe  that  all  bodily  imperfections 
or  excessive  peculiarities  are  the  im- 
mediate or  remote  result  of  moral  ir- 
regularities, yet  we  may  suppose  that  the 
extra  digits  first  appeared  in  the  person 
of  some  more  or  less  distant  ancestor 
of  the  giant,  who  may  have  been  a 
most  exemplary  character,  even  though 
a  Philistine,  and  who  merely  manifest- 
ed the  effects  of  the  wrong-doing  of. 
his  own  progenitors. 

After  such  an  array  of  possibilities, 
my  readers  may  conclude  that  it  is  of 
no  use  to  keep  any  record  whatever  of 
such  cases ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
records,  carefully  kept,  are  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  ever  expect  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  generations  be- 
yond whftfti  such  peculiarities  may  be 
said  to  disappear ;  and  I  shall  be  great- 
ly obliged  for  any  information  leading 
to  the  accumulation  of  cases,  whether 
in  single  individuals  or  in  families. 

From  various  sources,  specimens, 
casts,  figures,  descriptions,  letters,  and 
word  of  mouth,  I  have  collected  the 
principal  facts  which  could  be  obtained 
concerning  over  two  hundred  individ- 
uals who  have  or  have  had  six  fingers 
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or  toes  upon  one  or  more  of  their  limbs. 
The  number  may  seem  large,  and  is  real- 
ly more  than  three  times  as  great  as  has 
ever  been  accumulated  before ;  so  that 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  are 
probably  more  reliable,  although  they 
sometimes  vary  from  those  reached  by 
Darwin,  Struthers,  and  others.  But  it 
will  be  more  satisfactory  when  we  can 
discuss  cases  by  the  thousand  rather 
than  by  the  hundred. 

Only  a  portion  of  these  cases  have 
as  yet  been  fully  recorded;  but  when 
tabulated,  they  give  the  following  very 
curious  results. 

1.  Of  the  125  sexdigitists  whose  sex 
is  recorded,  86  were  men,  and  39  were 
women.     The  fact  is  rather  startling, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason  :  possibly 
we  may  associate   it  with  the  general 
opinion  that  excess  of  development    of 
all  kinds  is  more  common  in  the  male 
sex. 

2.  The  number  of  right   limbs    af- 
fected   was    142;    that   of   left   limbs, 
135  :  the  difference  being  so  slight  as 
perhaps  to  be  reversed  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  possessing  any  especial  significance. 

3.  But   the   affected    hands    are    to 
the  feet  as  195  to  94;  a  disproportion 
so  decided   as   to  induce   us  to  inquire 
as   to  its  possible  meaning.     It  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of   the 
present    article    to    state,  in  even  the 
briefest   way,  the  great  question   upon 
which   this  fact  bears ;  but   I  will  say 
that  it  confirms  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner my  own  previous  conviction  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  hands  or  anterior  limbs 
of  animals  are  more  subject  to  varia- 
tion of  all  kinds  than  the  feet,  whether 
as  to  their   position,  their  function,  or 
the  number  of  their  constituent  parts.1 
Indeed,  there  are  on  record  a  few  most 
interesting  cases,   of   a   thumb  having 
three  phalanges  instead   of  two,  while 

1  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper 
upon  "Extra  Digits"  read  June  2d,  18G8,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society. 
VOL.  I.  —  No.  2.  11 


the  great  toe  seems  never  to  vary  in 
that  way. 

4.  With  the  185  affected  limbs  of 
which  it  is  told  whether  the  extra  digit 
was  a  thumb  or  a  little  finger,  a  great 
or  a  little  toe,  we  get  the  following  as 
the  order  of  frequency  :  — 

Right  little  fingers 53 

Left       "         "       " 52 

Right    "           toes 18 

u     thumbs 17 

Left        «         17 

"     little  toes 11 

"     great    "     10 

Right     "       " 7 

185 

By  carrying  the  tabulation  yet  fur- 
ther, we  come  to  consider  each  sexdig- 
itist  as  an  individual,  whether  he  has 
one  or  two  or  three  or  four  affected 
limbs ;  in  which  case  we  apply  to  him 
the  terms  unisexdigitist,  bisexdigitist, 
trisexdigitist,  and  quadrisexdigitist,  re- 
spectively. Among  the  many  inter- 
esting results  of  this  part  of  the  study, 
we  can  note  only  one ;  namely,  that 
if  a  person  is  known  to  have  an  extra 
digit  upon  only  one  hand,  it  is  about 
twice  as  likely  to  be  a  thumb  as  a  little 
finger ;  whereas  if  two  or  more  limbs 
are  affected,  the  extra  digits  are  nine 
times  as  likely  to  be  little  fingers  as 
thumbs. 

It  is  also  found  that  an  extra  digit 
upon  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  apt 
to  be  associated  with  the  same  upon 
the  opposite  side,  and  not  with  one  at 
the  limb  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
body. 

If  my  readers  have  already  wearied 
of  figures  and  unfamiliar  words,  let  me 
assure  them  that,  in  the  first  place,  I 
am  very  near  the  end,  and,  in  the 
second,  if  space  allowed,  ten  times  as 
much  could  be  written  without  exhaust- 
ing the  various  aspects  in  which  the 
simple  facts  of  an  additional  finger  or 
toe  may  present  itself  to  us. 

Viewed  only  as   so'  many  scientific 
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facts,  the  results  above  given  are  worth 
reaching  and  examining.  As  aids  to 
a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  production  and  per- 
petuation of  individual  peculiarities, 
they  have  a  practical  value ;  and  if,  as 
I  believe,  male  and  female,  right  and 
left,  anterior  and  posterior,  are  not 
mere  artificial  distinctions  of  the  re- 
gions of  our  bodies,  but  rather  the  vis- 


ible expression  of  ideas  and  principles 
which  have  a  physical,  a  spiritual,  nay, 
a  Divine  origin  and  significance,  then 
the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  these 
anomalies  in  one  or  the  other  sex, 
upon  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
body,  upon  the  hand  or  the  foot,  will 
be  a  never-failing  subject  for  thought, 
and  a  stimulus  to  further  investigation. 


THE    FRENCH    SYSTEM   OF    STORM   MAPS. 


BEHIND,  or  rather  beside,  the  Pan- 
theon in  Paris,  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
that  runs  towards  the  Observatory,  at 
the  far  end  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  in  the  ground  floor 
and  corner  room,  as  if  it  were  an 
American  apothecary  shop  or  grocery 
store,  the  traveller,  curious  in  such 
things,  will  find  a  woman  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom,  taking  down  sub- 
scriptions for  the  daily  bulletin  of  the 
Meteorological  Observations  carried 
on  at  the  Observatory.  I  have  re- 
cently learned,  however,  that  the  task 
of  making  these  observations  is  now 
transferred  to  the  new  observatory,  of 
which  M.  St.  Claire- Deville  is  the 
learned  and  distinguished  superintend- 
ent." 

When  we  crossed  the  ocean  in  Oc- 
tober, 1866,  from  New  York  to  Brest, 
in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  we  knew  that 
the  passage  would  be  stormy,  for  the 
time  of  sailing  fell  on  the  bad  day  of 
the  weekly  storm  system  of  that  year. 
And  so  it  turned  out.  We  got  en- 
gaged in  the  southern  rim  of  a  tre- 
mendous "  northeaster  "  just  depart- 
ing, like  ourselves,  from  the  States  for 
England,  and  we  sailed  nine  days  in 
its  company,  sometimes  gaining  on  it, 
sometimes  beaten  back  by  it,  until  one 
night,  not  having  seen  the  sun  for  six 
days,  we  lay  to  in  front  of  a  light- 


house, not  knowing  where  we  were, 
only  that  we  certainly  were  not  where 
we  should  have  been,  —  off  Ushant. 
When  morning  broke,  the  shore  ap- 
peared. It  was  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall. We  turned  therefore  at  a  right 
angle,  and  steamed  across  the  mouth  of 
the  English  Channel,  and  arrived  at 
Brest  one  day  later  than  we  should 
have  been  had  we  made  Ushant  light. 

This  lost  day  permitted  our  disa- 
greeable companion,  the  northeaster, 
who  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  our 
society,  to  go  ahead ;  and  then  the  sun 
came  forth,  and  the  beautiful  and  cu- 
rious cliffs  and  monuments  of  Brit- 
tany, and  the  rare  scenery  of  the  port 
of  Brest,  remunerated  us  for  the  de- 
lay. 

Had  we  been  on  a  voyage  from 
Labrador  to  Norway,  we  should  have 
been  on  the  northern  rim  of  the  storm 
instead  of  on  the  southern ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  southwester,  in- 
stead of  northeaster,  and  have  driven 
us  forward,  all  the  way,  pele  mele. 

I  was  so  curious  to  follow  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  this  erratic  monster, 
that  on  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  sub- 
scribed to  the  Meteorological  Bulletin, 
and  got  the  back  numbers  for  two 
weeks. 

Looking  on  the  chart  for  the  day 
before  we  saw  the  English  light,  — 
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there,  sure  enough,  was  the  front  rim 
of  our  storm  drawn  in  curved  lines 
from  north  to  south,  and  bellying 
eastward,  over  the  northwest  corner  of 
Europe.  The  next  day's  chart  showed 
it  further  advanced  and  raging  into 
the  North  Sea  ;  and  each  successive 
daily  chart  marked  its  position  further 
and  further  east-southeast,  until  its 
form  was  broken  up  and  lost  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

That  winter  I  spent  in  part  at  Pau 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  every  morning  I 
had  at  my  breakfast  table  the  mapped 
climate  of  all  Europe  of  the  day  but 
one  before.  And  every  week  I  had  a 
new  storm  to  follow,  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
to  its  disappearance  three  or  four  days 
later  in  the  Levant,  or  across  the  Ural 
Mountains. 

Sometimes  there  appeared  signs  of 
a  disturbance  in  this  regular  march, 
which  I  could  not  comprehend,  and 
then  the  order  would  be  resumed  and 
regularity  maintained  as  before. 

In  St.  Petersburg  a  similar  storm 
map  has  been  published,  for  some 
years,  even  better  adapted  for  the  stu- 
dent than  the  French.  In  England 
there  was  until  recently  a  distribution 
of  storm  information,  in  advance  of 
time,  to  all  the  seaports  of  England, 
by  telegraph  from  Greenwich ;  but 
the  labor  and  expense  was  supposed  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  results ;  the  de- 
signer of  the  system,  on  whom  it  chiefly 
depended,  became  engaged  in  other 
scientific  pursuits  ;  and  the  daring  fish- 
ermen and  economical  merchants  of 
England  were  impatient  of  control. 
So  it  has  ceased. 

Along  the  stormy  and  dangerous 
coasts  of  the  United  States  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  of  incalculable  value, 


and  ought  to  have  been  established  by 
government  long  ago.  One  wealthy 
merchant  of  Boston  or  New  York, 
however,  could  by  himself  keep  up  an 
establishment  of  the  kind  they  have 
at  Paris,  until  it  became  self-support- 
ing, —  and  not  have  to  wait  long  for 
that  to  happen.  The  Bulletin  of  Paris 
is  a,  quarto  sheet  of  four  pages,  on  the 
first,  second,  and  third  of  which  are 
tables  of  the  state  of  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  and  sky,  the  rain-fall  and 
wind-force,  at  all  the  places  from  which 
telegraphic  dispatches  had  arrived 
that  day,  and  lagging  dispatches  of 
the  day  before. 

The  third  page,  kept  permanently 
furnished  with  a  map  of  Europe,  printed 
in  blue,  shows  on  this  m^p,  but  in 
strong  black  lines,  the  curves  of  baro- 
metric pressure,  geographically  drawn 
through  or  near  the  places  from  which 
the  telegram  of  the  day  has  come. 
These  telegrams  are  studied  in  the 
evening,  and  thrown  into  curves,  printed 
over  night,  and  distributed  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  Paris,  a  man  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
as  it  was  all  over  Europe  the  day  be- 
fore. 

The  lines  of  barometric  pressure 
are  all  concentric  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  because  they  show  the  sides 
of  the  great  waves  of  air  which  are 
rolling  forward  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  pressing  unequally  on 
the  innumerable  barometers  of  Eu- 
rope. Each  curve  is  marked  700,  705, 
710,  715,  etc.,  meaning  700  millimetres 
of  mercury.  In  America  we  should 
mark  them  tenths  and  hundredth^  of 
an  inch.  Arrows  also  appear  on  the 
map,  showing  the  direction  and  force 
of  the  winds.  J.  P.  L. 
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the  writing  and  speaking  of  the 
English  language,  we  claim  a  position 
second  to  no  other  art.  There  is  an 
elegance  and  a  peculiar  refinement  in- 
variably associated  with  that  man  who 
is  accustomed  scrupulously  to  weigh  his 
words,  and  fastidiously  to  construct  his 
sentences. 

But  there  is,  further,  a  certain  mo- 
rality in  the  most  arbitrary  grammatical 
rules.  It  is  eminently  fit  and  proper 
tfyat  a  verb  should  agree  with  its  nom- 
inative case  in  number  and  person  ;  a 
metaphysical  study  is  involved  in  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  the 
harmony  of  a  complete  sentence,  with 
subject,  predicate,  and  dependent  clauses 
each  falling  into  line,  and  filling  its  ap- 
propriate sphere,  is  as  beautiful  in  its 
way  as  the  charming  family  relations 
which  unite  children  and  parents ; 
there  is  poetry  in  the  exclusion  of 
double  negatives  from  choicely  chosen 
English ;  and  there  is  an  exquisite 
symmetry  in  the  law  which  makes 
prepositions  govern  the  objective  case, 
and  puts  a  noun  in  the  predicate  in  the 
same  case  as  the  subject  when  both 
words  refer  to  the  same  thing. 

The  creation  of  the  painter,  the 
genius  of  the  sculptor,  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  the  inspiration  of  the  mu- 
sician, the  art  of  the  tragedian,  have  a 
fascinating  charm  over  the  imagination ; 
but  it  is  only  given  to  a  gifted  few  to 
excel  in  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, music,  and  the  drama,  while  the 
art  of  language  may  be  acquired  by  all 
to  whom  early  advantages  have  given 
the  starting-point,  and  who  are  willing 
to  attain  the  prize  by  careful  culture, 
by  constant  practice,  and  by  patient 
correction  of  every  fault. 

It  is  in  childhood  especially  that  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  future  excellence. 
Happy  are  the  children  whose  good 


fortune  it  is  to  be  born  of  parents  who 
speak  pure  English  !  Happy  are  the 
children  who  hear,  in  the  early  years 
when  impressions  are  the  strongest, 
instruction  given  by  loving  lips  in 
faultless  words,  and  who  are  surrounded 
by  a  hallowed  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement. 

But  attainable  as  this  art  is,  it  is 
remarkable  that  its  acquisition  is  so 
rare.  Sinners  against  the  laws  which 
regulate  "  the  speaking  and  writing  of 
the  English  language  with  propriety," 
are  found  among  all  classes  and  in  all 
professions ;  and  they  are  most  inex- 
cusably abundant  among  those  whom 
we  have  a  right  to  consider  as  culti- 
vated and  enlightened,  from  advantages 
of  early  association  and  liberal  educa- 
tion. It  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  to 
bring  these  trespassers  to  see  the  enor- 
mity of  their  transgressions,  and  a 
harder  task  to  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance ;  for  even  when  the  desire  of 
reformation  has  been  produced,  the 
force  of  long  -  continued  habit  holds 
them  under  its  resistless  sway. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  classi- 
fication of  some  of  the  prominent  faults 
which  must  be  eradicated  in  order  to 
attain  skill  in  the  use  of  language, 
promising  that  our  illustrations  shall 
be  taken  "  from  life  ; "  and  with  one 
exception,  we  shall  give  the  utterances 
of  those  from  whom  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  better  things. 

I.  There  are  the  careless  people, 
those  "  who  know  the  right,  and  yet 
the  wrong  pursue."  They  plunge 
recklessly  on  without  a  thought  for  the 
words  they  use ;  their  sentences  abound 
with  exclamations  and  expletives  more 
expressive  than  choice  ;  their  slang 
phrases  are  an  offence  to  cultivated 
ears ;  and  they  exhaust  the  superla- 
tives of  the  language  on  the  most 
ordinary  occasions.  It  is  they  who 
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preface  every  sentence,  even  on  triv- 
ial topics,  with,  "  My  stars  !  "  "  By 
George  !  "  "  By  Jupiter  !  "  «  Gra- 
cious !  "  "  Good  Lord  !  "  "  Thunder  !  " 
"  You  bet  !  "  «  No,  you  don't !  "  In 
their  vocabulary  "  Oh  !  "  "  Indeed, 
yes  !  "  "  Well !  "  "  And-ah  !  "  are  as 
thickly  strewn  as  leaves  in  Vallom- 
brosa.  With  them  a  funeral  is  "jolly," 
a  prayer-meeting  "  funny,"  an  ordinary 
performance  is  "  first-rate,"  the  lowest 
round  on  the  ladder  of  beauty  is  "  real 
pretty  ; "  and  their  indiscriminate  ad- 
miration is  expressed  by  the  much- 
abused  epithets,  "splendid,  beautiful, 
magnificent,  superb,  bewitching,  fasci- 
nating, charming,  delicious,  exquisite," 
etc.  Any  violation  of  a  law  belonging 
to  their  code  is  "  shameful ;  "  a  refusal 
to  conform  to  their  wishes  is  "  horrid 
mean  ; "  a  common  cold  is  "  terrible," 
and  a  headache  is  "  beyond  endurance." 
They  are  always  "roasted"  or  "frozen" 
or  "  melted  " ;  their  friends  are  beatified 
with  every  virtue  ;  and  their  enemies 
are  the  offscourings  of  the  race.  They 
so  completely  exhaust  the  language  on 
common  occasions  that  no  words  are 
left  to  give  expression  to  their  deeper 
feelings. 

II.  The  second  class  includes  those 
who  violate  the  laws  of  etymology. 
They  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  grammar  of  the  language,  and  yet 
refuse  to  be  regulated  by  its  precepts. 
This  class  is  a  large  one,  and  includes 
among  its  audacious  sinners  :  — 

1.  Those  who  use  the  objective  case 
for  the  nominative  ;  as,  "  It  is  me,"  for 
"  It  is  I ;  "  "  It  is  her,"  for  «  It  is  she  ;  " 
"  It  is  us"  for  "  It  is  we." 

2.  Those  who   use    the   nominative 
case   for  the    objective :  as,  "  Between 
you    and   /,"  for   "  Between   you    and 
me  ;  "     "  Like  you    and  I"  for  "  Like 
you    and    me ; "    "I    know  who   you 
mean,"  for  "  I  know  whom  you  mean." 

3.  Those  whose  subjects  and  verbs 
do  not  agree  in  number  arid  person  ;  as, 
"  Says  I,"  for  "  Say  I  ; "  "  You  was," 


for  "  You  were  ; "  "  My  feet's  cold," 
for  "  My  feet  are  cold  ;  "  "  There's 
thirty,"  for  "  There  are  thirty." 

4.  Those    who    use    the    indicative 
mood  for  the  subjunctive  ;  as,  "  If  I  was 
you,"  for  "  If  I  were  you." 

5.  Those  who  use  the  present  tense 
for  the  past ;  as,  "  I  see  you  yesterday," 
for  "  I  saw  you  yesterday." 

6.  Those  who   use   the  intransitive 
verb  for  the  transitive  ;  as,  "  If  he  is  a 
mind  to,"  for  "  If  he  has  a  mind  to." 

7.  Those  who  use    incorrectly  the 
much-abused  verbs  sit  and  lie  ;  as,  "  I 
am  going  to  lay  down,"  for  "  I  am  go- 
ing to  lie  down  ;  "   "I  laid  down  this 
morning,"  for  "  I  lay  down  this  morn- 
ing ;"  "I  shall  set  there,"  for  "  I  shall 
sit  there." 

8.  Those   who  use   the   adverb  for 
the  adjective  ;  as,  "  She  looks  beauti- 
fully'' for  "  She  looks  beautiful  ;  "  or 
its  opposite,  the  adjective  for  the  ad- 
verb ;  as,  "  She  walks    graceful"    for 
"  She  walks  gracefully." 

9.  Those  who  use  a  plural  adjective 
with   a     singular    noun  ;    as,    "  Those 
kind,"  for  "  That  kind  ;  "  «  Six  pair" 
for  "  Six  pairs." 

10.  Those  who  use  the   compound 
relative  for  the  conjunction  ;  as,  "  I  do 
not   know  but  what  I  will,"  for  "  I  do 
not  know  but  that  I  will." 

11.  Those   who    use    the   objective 
case  after  the  conjunction  "  than";  as, 
"  He   knows  more  than  me"  for  "  He 
knows  more  than  I." 

12.  Those  who  use  double  negatives  ; 
as  " No,  you   don't  neither"   for  " No 
you  don't  either." 

13.  Those  who  use  the  wrong  prep- 
osition ;   as,  "  Different  to,"  for  "  Dif- 
ferent   from;"    "  In    regard    of"  for 
«  With  regard  to." 

14.  Those  who  use  the  superlative 
degree  for  the  comparative  ;  as,  "  The 
oldest  of  the   two,"  for  "  The  older  of 
the  two." 

III.    The    third    class    consists    of 
those  who    are    guilty   of   the   wrong 
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pronunciation  of  words  in  general  use  ; 
who  say  jest  for  just;  ruther  for  rather; 
instid  for  insted ;  again  for  agen  ;  ben 
for  bin ;  doos  for  duz  ;  sor  for  saw  ; 
lor  for  law  ;  often  for  offn  ;  off  for 
ov ;  lieves  for  lief ;  libery  for  library  ; 
secertary  for  secretary ;  Febuary  for 
February  ;  Jeriuary  for  January ;  bo- 
quet  for  bouquet ;  soubriquet  for  so- 
briquet;  none  for  nun  ;  cove ty us  for 
covetus ;  tother  for  the  other  ;  nothin 
for  nuthing ;  road  for  road  ;  coat  for 
coat ;  boat  for  boat ;  most  for  most ; 
r5ot  for  root ;  nake  for  neck  :  close 
for  clothes  ;  government  for  government ; 
wen  for  when ;  wich  for  which ;  break- 
fas  for  breakfast ;  givin  for  giving ; 
shillin  for  shilling. 

These  are  the  persons  who  never 
^articulate  their  r's,  and  who  seem  to 
have  an  unwholesome  terror  of  final 
consonants.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
long  u  comes  under  this  head.  Even 
among  orthoepists  there  is  a  great 
discrepancy  in  practice,  and  in  common 
conversation  we  hear  every  gradation 
of  sound  from  6  long  and  close  to  the 
sound  of  yu  in  use.  The  sound  of 
the  long  u  at  the  beginning  of  words 
can  be  easily  acquired,  but  the  manner 
of  designating  the  sound  when  it  comes 
immediately  after  the  accent  is  much 
more  difficult.  Different  lexicogra- 
phers, high  in  authority,  spell  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  nature :  na/chur,  na/chur, 
na/tur,  nat'yur,  na/tur,  na/ch'or ;  so 
with  the  kindred  words,  natural,  litera- 
ture, etc. 

We  look  upon  the  correct  utter- 
ance of  u  after  an  accented  syllable  as 
the  shibboleth  of  orthoepic  perfection. 
If  all  who  failed  were  condemned  to 
death,  there  would  be  a  more  fearful 
slaughter  than  that  which  took  place 
when  the  Gileadites  slew  the  Ephraim- 
ites  in  — 

«  That  sore  battle,  when  so  many  died 
Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death 
For  want  of  well-pronouncing  Shibboleth." 


IV.  The  fourth  class  includes  the 
grammatical  blunders  and  gross  viola- 
tions of  good  English  which  may  be 
found  in  almost  any  magazine,  journal, 
or  prominent  publication  of  the  day. 
•These  are  the  mistakes  and  inelegan- 
cies  which  disfigure  the  issues  of  the 
press,  and  which  may  be  picked  up  by 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands.  We 
give  a  few  illustrations  :  — 

"  Volunteers,  or  some  of  them,  feel  it 
a  so^t  of  a  kind  of  a  disgrace  to  be  com- 
manded by  Lord  Ranelagh."  —  Saturday 
Review. 

"  A  good  soldier  clerk  or  an  intelli- 
gent schoolboy  are  fully  equal  to  a  great 
deal  of  it."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  People  have  naturally  wondered  as 
to  how  this  writer  could  have  been  led 
to  assume  the  critic's  function.  He  sticks 
to  it,  however."  —  Daily  News. 

"  Try  and  not  think  me  so."  —  The 
Queen's  English. 

u  Directly  the  weather  gets  warm,  the 
sprats  fall  off." — Land  and  Water. 

"  That  is  not  me.  The  knees  are  weak, 
but  the  knees  are  not  me.  The  brow  is 
wrinkled,  but  the  brow  is  not  me."  —  Dr. 
Guthrie,  of  Scotland. 

"  It  would  be  no  good,  reading  to  the 
Attorney-General."  —  Realmah. 

"  Where  he  gets  it,  I  never  could  make 
out,  and  I  believe  nobody  but  he  knows." 
—  Realities  of  Irish  Life. 

"  It  was  written  in  the  thick  of  the  great 
meeting.  I  found  a  strapping  lad.  I 
remember  her  putting  into  my  hands  a 
letter.  The  young  woman  was  once  on 
a  day"  —  Sunday  Magazine. 

"  It  is  all  to  no  effect A 

Protestant  newspaper  is  expected  to  be 
commenced." —  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"  If  a  clump  of  lilies  in  the  door-yard 
and  a  few  half-dead  currant-bushes  does 

not  satisfy  them But  can  fitly 

and  well  be  done."  —  Boston  Transcript. 

"  They  are  as  well  cultured  as  any 
children."  —  Boston  Journal. 

"  The  men  who  suicided"  —  Brook- 
lyn Union. 

"  Sopped  up  ink  with  their  mutual 
pocket  handkerchiefs."  —  01  d  town 
Folks. 
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"  It  is  verses  that  would  disgrace  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter.  'A  Sibylline  Trio'  tells 
.  .  .  .  of  how  the  writer  used  to 
meet  in  one  house  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe."  — 
The  Nation. 

V.  The  fifth  class  includes  those 
whom  no  amount  of  later  culture  can 
free  from  the  power  of  an  early  asso- 
ciation with  uncultivated  persons. 

We  heard,  not  long  since,  a  lady 
ask  her  friend  if  she  should  lend  her 
an  umberella.  She  was  just  stepping 
into  her  coupe,  which  was  faultless  in 
its  appointments ;  her  dress  was  in 
perfect  taste ;  an  elegant  camel's-hair 
shawl  threw  its  graceful  folds  around 
her  form,  and  costly  lace  adorned  her 
bonnet.  But  no  unlimited  credit  at 
the  banker's  will  ever  eradicate  the 
extra  "  e  "  from  umberella;  no  future 
culture  conceal  the  fact,  —  that  pure 
English  was  not  taken  in  with  the 
nourishment  of  her  early  years. 

We  have  a  respectful  memory  of  a 
clergyman  who  officiated  at  family 
prayers  on  an  extremely  cold  morning, 
and  who  certainly  aroused  our  per- 
ception of  the  comic  more  than  our 
reverence  when  he  commenced  his 
supplication  with  the  ejaculation,  "  O 
Lord !  we  know  thy  cold  is  tremeu- 
gu'ous ! " 

We  once  dined  in  a  princely  man- 
sion, and  shared  the  generous  hospi- 
tality of  a  host,  English-born,  who 
told  us  he  had  a  -m'lent  headache  ; 
and  who  dropped  his  h's,  and  omitted 
his  consonants,  and  separated  bereaved 
verbs  from  their  afflicted  nominatives, 
in  a  way  strangely  incongruous  with 
the  luxurious  elegance  of  the  surround- 
ings, and  the  faultless  manner  in  which 
the  feast  was  served. 

We  once  received  a  gift  of  a  valua- 
ble line  engraving.  The  note  which 
was  sent  with  it,  begged  us  to  except 
the  accompanying  gift,  etc. 

It  is  these  unfortunate  members  of 
society  who  eat  asparagrass  and  horse- 


redish ;  who  are  afflicted  with  neurol- 
ogy ;  who  see  us  yesterday ;  who  done 
it  last  evening  ;  who  come  last  week  ; 
who  shet  doors ;  who  ketch  cold  ;  who 
suffer  from  rheumataz;  whose  children 
are  mischlevious  ;  who  are  singular,  or 
reg^lar,  or  pertic^lar;  who  drive  in 
phatons ;  who  take  hold  on ;  who 
ain't ;  who  won't ;  who  was  ;  who  fly 
from  danger;  who  boast  of  their 
geneology  ;  who  take  medcin ;  who 
erect  monuments ;  and  who,  having 
used  these  expressions  during  the 
early  part  of  their  lives,  will  probably 
continue  the  practice  during  the  re- 
mainder. 

VI.  The  sixth  class  is  composed  of 
those    who    interlard    their    sentences 
with  slang  phrases  and   exclamations 
as  unnecessary  as  they  are  inelegant 
and    demoralizing    in    their    influence. 
Under  this  head   may  be  classed  ex- 
pressions  like   the    following  :     "  Let 
her    drive  !  "     "  Let    her    rip  !  "     "I 
won't  do  it  no  how !  "     "  Not  to  be 
named  the  same  day  !  "     "  Then  she 
blubbered  !  "    "I  got  stuck  !  "    «  Such 
a     cross     patch  !  "     "  Where's    your 
grub  ?  "     **  Niminy    piminy    chits  !  " 
"  Well,  I  never  knowed  it !  "     «  Next 
to    nothing  !  "     "  Happy  as   a   clam." 
"  Dry   as    a    fish."     "  She's    bust    her 
biler."     "  How  you  have  slicked  up  !  " 
"  It  isn't  worth  shucks  !  "     '•  She  won't 
bear  having  her  feathers  rumpled  the 
wrong     way."     "  How     he    bothered 
me  !  "     "  Plague    on    you-  !  "     "  Isn't 
she  a  duck  ?  "     «  In  a  fix."     "  That's 
jolly."    "  He's  a  brick."     «  O  jimiuy ! " 
"  That's  idiotic."     "  That's  so." 

VII.  The    seventh    class    embraces 
those  who  are  guilty  of  what  may  be 
called    *'  little    ignorances."       Such    is 
the   delicate   shading  of  metaphysical 
analysis  that  this  class  may  be  partially 
included  in  some  of  the  previous  ones. 
Prominently  under  this  head  are  the 
deficiencies  in  spelling.    Power  to  spell 
correctly  is  a  gift,  and  some  persons 
never  can  attain  it.     But  a  want  of 
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interest  is  the  great  reason  why  so 
many  young  persons  fail  in  spelling ; 
and  when  in  after  years  the  attention 
is  aroused,  the  early  errors  have  be- 
come almost  ineradicable. 

We  have  a  correspondent,  a  poet, 
and  among  the  most  cultivated  of 
women,  who  invariably  spells  fascinate, 
facenate ;  another,  a  skilful  linguist  and 
holding  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer, 
who  wrote  to  us  about  a  scarlet  beau 
on  her  bonnet ;  and  yet  another  who 
always  spells  business,  buisiness.  We 
were  present  at  a  high  school  ex- 
amination in  a  prominent  city  of  New 
England,  where  two  learned  members 
of  the  school  committee,  a  minister 
and  a  lawyer,  retired  to  one  of  the 
recitation  •  rooms,  dictionary  in  hand, 
to  select  words  for  a  written  examina- 
tion. They  returned  with  a  list  of 
twenty  words  which  they  had  prepared, 
two  of  which  they  had  misspelled,  al- 
though a  large  number  of  the  pupils 
spelled  the  whole  number  correctly, 
even  without  the  guidance  of  a  dic- 
tionary, t 

We  once  took  unwearied  pains  for 
a  year  with  the  orthographical  educa- 
tion of  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  and 
thought  We  had  been  successful  so  far 
as. monosyllables  in  common  use.  In 
the  first  letter  which  he  wrote  home 
from  a  boarding-school  to  which  he  had 
been  sent,  he  said  some  of  his  young 
companions  "  got  into  the  water  up  to 
there  wastes,  witch  was  not  pleasant," 
etc. 

Editors  make  great  complaint  of  the 
misspelled,  unpunctuated  manuscripts 
which  they  are  doomed  to  decipher. 
One  of  the  Boston  journals  gave  public 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
script of  a  summer  correspondent  had 
been  printed  unchanged  in  orthography 
or  punctuation. 

A  New  York  editor  says  of  the 
many  letters  intended  for  publication 
which  he  receives,  few  are  properly 
written,  and  many  are  unintelligible. 


They  come  from  all  classes,  and  almost 
always  contain  valuable  information  or 
important  suggestions ;  but  not  one 
tenth  of  them  is  fit  for  presentation 
to  the  public,  without  a  thorough 
regeneration.  The  spelling  must  be 
corrected,  the  punctuation  entirely 
changed,  and  in  many  cases  an  entire 
revision  of  the  sentence  is  required  to 
make  even  respectable  English  of  the 
production. 

The  editor  of  a  leading  London 
journal  says  that  printers  all  know 
how  very  little  the  spelling  of  the  best 
educated  is  to  be  trusted,  and  that  if 
English  journalists  were  subjected  to 
an  examination  in  which  etymological 
accuracy  was  the  standard,  the  pro- 
fession would  lose  some  prominent 
members.  He  records  the  fact  that 
an  occasional  contributor  to  his  journal, 
a  man  whose  education  has  been  of  a 
singularly  perfect  kind,  never  sends  in 
a  communication  without  half  a  dozen 
etymological  errors,  and  that  many  a 
"  double  first "  would  rather  trust  him- 
self in  Greek  than  English,  without  a 
pocket  dictionary.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  students  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  are  so  deficient  in 
English  grammar  and  spelling,  that 
an  examination  in  these  elementary 
branches  has  been  added  to  the  tests 
to  be  applied  before  a  student  can  re- 
ceive his  degree. 

VIII.  The  eighth  class  numbers  in 
its  ranks  those  who  say  one  thing 
when  they  mean  another ;  those  who 
fill  their  sentences  with  constant  repe- 
titions of  the  same  favorite  expression  ; 
and  those  who  are  deficient  in  that 
delicacy  of  perception  which  teaches 
one  intuitively  to  use  the  word  which 
expresses  the  exact  meaning  to  be  con- 
veyed,—  and  so  includes  the  subject  of 
synonymes. 

They  will  learn  us,  when  they  mean 
teach ;  propose  to  do  a  thing,  when 
they  mean  purpose  ;  suspect,  when  they 
mean  suppose,  They  are  everlastingly 
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guessing  ;  their  conversation  is  intermi- 
nably intermingled  with  says  I,  says 
he,  real  good,  first-rate,  nice,  fine,  well, 
I  know,  really,  what  will  you  bet  ? 
anyhow,  botheration,  and  a  long  list  of 
similar  phrases  equally  unnecessary. 
They  are  always  sick,  when  they  are 
only  ill ;  they  always  want,  when  they 
mean  to  wish  ;  their  reports  are  reliable, 
when  they  mean  trustworthy ;  they  in- 
variably substitute  mutual  for  common  ; 
discover  for  invent ;  antichamber  for 
antechamber  ;  proscription  for  prescrip- 
tion. They  are  devotedly  fond  of  mince- 
pie,  and  love  sausages  ;  they  drink  a 
magnificent  cup  of  tea ;  their  children 
are  extraordinary ;  they  enjoy  bad 
health  ;  they  know  little  or  nothing  of 
such  a  person  ;  they  get  over  an  illness  ; 
they  can  do  a  thing  equally  as  well  as 
anybody  else.  The  long  list  of  per- 
sons who  delight  in  tautological  ex- 
pressions may  find  a  place  in  this  class. 
They  plunge  down,  enter  in,  cover 
over,  sink  down,  search  through  the 
whole  country,  restore  back,  combine 
together,  retreat  back,  fall  down,  repeat 
again,  may  perhaps,  and  mutually  love 
each  other. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  classification,  but  we  think  we  have 
said  enough  to  prove  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  reformation.  The  illus- 
trations that  we  have  given  are  ex- 
pressions which  we  have  heard  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life  ;  and  we 
have  been  careful  to  give  the  utterances 
of  educated  persons,  with  the  exception 
of  one  class  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  most 
heinous  offences  here  recorded  have 
been  committed  by  those  who  have 
been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  learned 
professions.  Ministers,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, judges,  members  of  Congress, 
students  in  almost  every  department  of 
science,  editors,  publishers,  poets,  art- 
ists, teachers,  professors,  among  men  and 
women,  are  represented  on  these  pages. 

The  facts  are  discouraging,  but  to 
their  truth  the  experience  of  every 


reader  will  bear  testimony.  The  rem- 
edy is  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
who  possesses  well -developed  organs 
of  speech,  and  the  brain  power  and 
propelling  power  to  set  the  machinery 
in  operation. 

Education  at  the  domestic  fireside 
is  the  important  commencement  of  the 
requisite  training.  Education,  careful, 
systematic,  and  thorough,  during  the 
years  when  acquisition  is  a  pleasure, 
is  of  equal  importance.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  question  whether  two  thou- 
sand or  two  hundred  facts  are  impressed 
on  the  memory,  as  that  the  mind  shall 
be  so  disciplined  as  to  be  put  in  a  re- 
cipient condition,  and  thus  prepared 
when  a  regular  system  of  training  has 
become  unnecessary,  to  carry  on  the 
work,  by  seizing  upon  knowledge 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  time  wasted  in  the 
study  of  languages  which,  when  dis- 
used, are  soon  forgotten.  But  if  the 
words  and  characters  cease  to  impress 
the  memory,  the  mental  power  which 
is  gained  is  never  lost.  We  believe 
that  careful  translation  gives  a  power 
of  language,  a  comprehension  of  deri- 
vation, and  a  knowledge  of  synonymes 
which  is  not  obtained  by  any  other 
mental  process.  We  have  never  known 
skilful  linguists  who  were  not  distin- 
guished for  an  uncommon  power  of 
expression,  and  command  of  words. 

But  the  most  important  help  in  the 
acquisition  of  language  is  the  study  of 
the  great  masters.  We,  most  favored  of 
the  nations  under  the  sun,  have  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Mil- 
ton, each  great  in  his  own  department, 
and  together  nobler  names  than  illus- 
trate the  literature  of  any  other  people. 
We  have  also  a  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which,  looked  upon  only  as  a 
literary  work,  has  done  so  much  to 
refine  the  taste,  cultivate  the  imagina- 
ation,  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  give  to  the  mind  images  of  beauty, 
tenderness,  and  simplicity. 
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We  have  one  more  argument  in 
favor  of  this  art.  Its  possession  in- 
volves every  element  of  aesthetic  and 
ethical  culture.  There  must  be  re- 
finement to  choose  appropriate  words ; 
scholarship  to  insure  a  broad  field  from 
which  to  select ;  purity  to  reject  intui- 
tively that  which  borders  on  coarse- 
ness ;  rhythm  to  give  harmonious  flow 
to  speech  ;  fluency  to  cause  words  to 
succeed  each  other  with  grateful  ease ; 
judgment  to  control  the  fancy  and 
bring  the  reasoning  powers  under  log- 
ical control ;  sympathy  to  suggest  the 
law  of  kindness  for  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  others  ;  benevolence  to  warm 
the  heart,  that  out  of  its  abundance  the 
mouth  may  speak;  inborn  politeness, 
which  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
graces  ;  that  critical  acumen  which, 
beholding  as  in  a  glass  its  own  defi- 
ciency, shall  regard  leniently  the  fail- 
ings of  friends ;  that  gentle  charity 
which  "  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly ; "  and  finally 
that  humble  and  serene  mental  equi- 
librium which  is  as  glad  to  receive  as 


to  impart,  and  which  Chaucer  has  so 
well  portrayed  in  his  description  of  the 
Clerk :  — 

"  And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach." 

Added  to  these  spiritual  qualities 
there  must  be  a  thorough  physical 
training  which  shall  give  distinct  enun- 
ciation, clear  articulation  of  conso- 
nants, musical  cadence,  easy  utterance, 
and  entire  self-possession.  We  cannot 
tell  what  higher  methods  of  communi- 
cation may  be  adapted  to  the  dwellers 
in  other  spheres,  and  to  other  condi- 
tions of  existence,  but  we  know  that 
language  is  the  form  in  which  human 
soul  communicates  with  human  soul. 
The  whole  world  acknowledges  its 
mighty  power,  and  bows  reverently  in 
the  felt  presence  of  those  superior  hu- 
man souls  who  have  cultivated  the 
divine  art,  and  become  masters  of  its 
resources ;  for  — 

"  A  man's  speech  is  a  measure  of  his 
culture ;  a  grateful  utterance,  the  first- 
born of  the  arts." 

EMMA    M.    CONVERSE. 


TWO    YARDS    OF    EARTH. 

Two  yards  of  earth,  and  a  marble  bust 
Reared  aloft  from  the  common  dust, 
And  a  hero's  sabre  covered  with  rust; 
And  the  sunset's  splendor  streaming  around, 
And  a  thousand  glories  under  the  ground. 

Two  yards  of  earth  and  the  potter's  field, 

With  the  merciful  angels  alone  to  shield 

A  murderer's  grave,  a  convict  fled 

Into  the  Future  to  meet,  the  dead; 

And  the  rank  wild  grasses  scattered  around, 

And  crimes  and  curses  under  the  ground. 

Two  yards  of  earth,  'and  heaven's  air 
Fanning  the  lilies  white  and  fair; 
And  modest  violets  gathered  around, 
And  spotless  virtue  under  the  ground. 
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Two  yards  of  earth,  and  a  woman's  name, 
Whose  life  was  woe,  and  whose  death  was  shame  ; 
And  the  cold  rain  beating  a  naked  mound, 
And  a  thousand  miseries  under  the  ground. 

Two  yards  of  earth  !   0  who  shall  say 
Whether  of   these  is  the  better  clay  ! 
God  give  us  grace  in  our  hapless  round 
That  leads  to  this  kingdom  under  the  ground ! 


EDGAR    L.    PAXTOX. 


NATURE  AND  THE  GREAT  RAILROAD. 


BY    W.    T.    BRIGHAM. 


No.  I. 


As  the  westward  -  bound  traveller 
slowly  leaves  the  dissolving  banks  of 
the  muddy  Missouri,  and,  winding 
through  the  bluffs  of  Omaha,  rolls  with 
increasing  speed  over  the  national  high- 
way into  the  open  plains  of  Nebraska, 
he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  wonders 
of  the  way  which  lies  before  him.  If 
he  have  already  wandered  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  globe,  he  will  ap- 
preciate more  keenly  the  new  expe- 
rience now  unfolded  to  him  ;  and  even 
the  tired  resident  of  the  Eastern  city, 
who  in  labors  to  accumulate  wealth 
has  been  deprived  of  culture  and  even 
health,  must  have  the  slight  powers  of 
observation  still  his  own  put  to  their 
fullest  stretch,  as  he  seeks  health  and 
rest  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  green-spectacled  naturalist  pauses 
in  his  note -taking,  to  see  the  eager 
looks  of  even  the  ladies,  not  yet  tired 
into  sleep  and  card  -  playing  by  the 
length  of  the  ride.  Consultations  are 
held  over  the  conductor's  checks,  be- 
cause there  are  the  stations  and  dis- 
tances ;  and,  if  one  has  the  map  of  the 
country  prepared  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany's engineer,  he  becomes  at  once 
the  oracle  and  guide. 

After  the  Elkhoru  River   has  been 


passed,  —  over  whose  identity  there  is 
generally  some  doubt,  as  it  is  so  small  a 
stream,  —  the  conviction  that  the  way  is 
very  long,  and  that  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  see  quite  as  much  as  can 
be  remembered,  gains  ground,  and  the 
happy  possessor  of  the  map  is  left 
more  to  himself,  and  he  can  gather  un- 
disturbed such  crumbs  as  he  may.  At 
Omaha,  the  initial  point  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  now  built,  the  altitude  above 
the  sea  is  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
feet,  still  in  the  great  central  valley 
drained  by  the  Missouri ;  but  from  this, 
westward,  we  climb  the  long  slope 
which  for  five  hundred  miles  deceives 
the  traveller  by  rail  into  the  belief  that 
he  is  riding  over  plains  nearly  level, 
with  only  the  rapid  Platte  River  at  his 
side  to  dispel  the  illusion. 

In  the  Platte  Valley  are  fine  farms, 
where  the  land  is  worth  twenty-five 
dollars  an  acre,  but  only  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  river  are  there  any  trees. 
Early  in  June  the  phlox  and  spider- 
wort  brighten  the  fields  by  the  track, 
and  here  and  there  a  pure  white  thistle 
(penstemons)  of  several  species,  arge- 
mones  and  roses  add  their  beauty  to 
the  fresh  field.  There  the  buffalo  once 
fed,  and  over  these  hunting  -  grounds 
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the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  still  chase 
the  elk  and  antelope ;  but  only  the 
scattered,  whitened  skulls  are  left  along 
the  road  to  show  the  former  haunts  of 
the  "  American  bison."  This  valley 
of  the  Platte  is  now  the  dangerous 
portion  of  the  railroad,  so  far  as  the 
Indians  are  concerned,  as  their  roving 
bands  pass  north  and  south  here  ;  and 
every  workman  has  his  rifle,  and  every 
station  its  earth  fort. 

The  geographer  recognizes  the  fact 
that  this  Platte  River,  although  never 
navigable  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
owing  to  its  constantly  shifting  channel, 
yet  drains  an  immense  area,  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  nearly  half  that  distance  from 
north  to  south,  or  about  three  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  a  region  larger 
than  all  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Commerce  might  care 
little  for  the  vast  extent  of  this  river, 
since  it  is  not  navigable ;  but  it  has 
nevertheless  smoothed  a  pathway  for 
the  railroad,  without  which  the  build- 
ers might  not  have  reached  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  many  years  to  come.' 
The  old  emigrant  road  led  along  this 
stream,  and  the  passenger  can  see,  on 
the  bluffs  on  the  southern  bank,  the 
abandoned  telegraph  poles,  and  imagine 
the  toils  of  the  wagoners  as  they  crossed 
the  mud-holes  or  the  rain-washed  gul- 
lies. Twenty  years  have  indeed  wrought 
many  changes,  and  the  gold-seeker  in 
1849,  when  night  covered  the  plains, 
had  far  different  visions  from  the 
pleasure-seeker  of  1869  ;  but  they  both 
took  the  same  route,  because  it  was  so 
plainly  prepared  by  Nature. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  country  is 
confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on  either 
side  of  the  emigrant  roads  when  we 
pass  out  of  the  Platte  Valley  ;  and  al- 
though our  government  map  -  makers 
prepare  sheets  with  topographical  feat- 
ures clearly  denned,  the  subsequent 
explorer  has  to  make  his  map  anew. 
We  have,  however,  got  so  far  as  to 


smile  at  the  imaginative  maps  of  the 
earliest  explorers.  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
Pike,  Long,  and  others,  gathered  much 
information;  but  in  1826  a  map  was 
published  "  containing  the  latest  dis- 
coveries," where  Lake  Timpanogos  in 
latitude  42°  N.  and  longitude  112°  W. 
empties  by  a  river  of  the  same  name 
into  the  Pacific,  and  just  south  of  this 
the  Lago  Salado  empties  by  the  Rio 
Buenaventura  into  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  (then  the  Bay  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake).  The  Sierra  Nevada  are 
not  represented.  How  should  they  be 
indeed,  —  when  it  was  necessary  to 
make  these  purely  imaginary  rivers 
flow  directly  across  that  range  ?  Cap- 
tain Bonneville's  map  (1837)  places 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  named  Lake 
Bonneville  by  Washington  Irving,  in 
very  nearly  its  right  position,  and  cuts 
off  its  connection  with  the  ocean. 
James  Bridger  discovered  the  Lake 
during  the  winter  of  1824  and  1825. 
Fremont  and  Stansbury  still  further 
explored  the  basin  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  this 
valley  of  the  Platte ;  but  when  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  un- 
dertook to  locate  their  road,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  new  surveys,  and 
finally  selected  a  route  quite  different 
from  that  indicated  by  the  government 
survey  for  that  latitude.  The  huge 
Pacific  Railroad  Reports  are  valuable 
for  the  scientific  contents  of  the  ap- 
pendices, but  for  little  else. 

What  sort  of  a  road-bed  did  Nature 
provide  for  the  rails  over  which  we  are 
now  so  easily  travelling  on  tangents  of 
sixty  or  even  eighty  miles  in  length, 
where  the  straight  lines  of  the  tele- 
graph poles  meet  the  converging  rails 
in  a  point  in  the  dim  distance?  So 
far,  a  very  good  one,  for  our  grade  for 
the  first  four  hundred  miles  is  very 
uniform  of  seven  feet  to  the  mile ;  and 
although  from  Lodge  Pole  Creek  to 
Cheyenne  the  grade  increases,  yet  the 
average  grade  for  the  entire  distance 
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from  Omaha  is  only  nine  feet.  At 
Cheyenne  the  difficulties  increase  ;  the 
locomotives  are  doubled,  and  from  an 
elevation  of  about  six  thousand  feet  at 
Cheyenne  in  a  distance  of  about  thirty- 
three  miles,  we  attain  an  elevation  of 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  at  Sherman,  or  about  seventy 
feet  to  the  mile  on  the  average.  From 
the  summit  of  Evan's  Pass,  the  road 
descends  to  the  Laramie  Plains,  but  even 
here  is  at  an  altitude  of  about  seven 
thousand  feet,  or  a  thousand  feet 
higher  than  the  plains  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side. 

Although  we  have  passed  the  summit 
of  the  Black  Hills,  and  are  on  the 
western  plains,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
so  called,  surround  us  on  every  side. 
Our  old  school-book  ideas  of  a  moun- 
tain range  sharp  and  distinct,  with  a 
general  north  -  northwest  trend,  are 
utterly  at  fault ;  for  we  find  the  way 
blocked  by  ranges  of  every  direction, 
some  east  and  west  where  we  would 
go  north  or  south.  The  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains,  the  Wind  River,  Sweetwa- 
ter,  Seminole,  and  Rattlesnake  ridges 
turn  our  track  on  the  Laramie  Plains, 
so  that  for  a  hundred  miles  its  direc- 
tion is  literally  everywhere  but  west 
by  southwest.  The  Laramie  Plain 
is  very  good  in  itself,  but  its  bounda- 
ries are,  unfortunately,  not  everywhere 
surmountable.  The  grade  is  constantly 
changing,  and  we  pass  the  "continental 
divide  "  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  without  anything  to 
remind  us  especially  that  we  are  there. 
Important  as  this  place  is,  it  is  no 
more  conspicuous  than  is  that  much- 
sought  locality,  the  north  pole. 

The  Uintah  Mountains  run  east  and 
west  fortunately,  and  the  road  passes 
over  a  spur  only  at  Aspen,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  feet,  plunging  then  into 
the  pathway  cut  through  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountains  by  the  Weber  River, 
and  entering  the  valley  of  the  Great 


Salt  Lake  at  an  elevation  of  about 
forty-two  hundred  feet.  There  were 
several  canons  through  the  Wahsatch, 
but  Weber  and  Echo  Canons  were 
chosen.  In  the  government  surveys 
it  was  supposed  that  the  road  would 
pass  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  over  good  ground, 
and,  rounding  its  southern  end,  turn 
northward  again  to  the  Humboldt 
Mountains.  This  would  have  required 
more  than  thirty  miles  of  piling,  and 
the  mountain  passes  were  not  favorable, 
so  the  very  difficult  but  shorter  way 
on  the  northern  shore  over  Promon- 
tory Mountain  was  chosen.  The  pas- 
sage of  Promontory  was  one  of  the 
engineering  feats  of  the  road.  Beyond 
the  Red  Dome,  Toano  and  Humboldt 
Mountains  offered  comparatively  slight 
obstacles,  although  in  the  latter  range 
the  altitude  is  over  six  thousand  one 
hundred  feet.  In  some  places  swamps 
were  met  with  and  piles  were  required  ; 
but  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada (seven  thousand  and  forty-  two 
feet)  the  ascent  is  gradual,  and  the  de- 
scent to  Sacramento  Valley  is  rapid,  but 
constant.  Tunnels  and  cuts  and  sharp 
curves  are  at  present  required  to  ac- 
complish the  descent  of  seven  thousand 
feet  in  a  hundred  miles. 

The  road-bed  selected  rises  grad- 
ually from  Omaha  until  the  elevating 
forces  which  have  wrinkled  all  the 
western  part  of  the  Continent  cross  its 
path,  and  then  ascends  the  Black  Hills, 
which  form  a  sort  of  continuing  wall 
to  the  great  plateau  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  winding  over  these  high 
regions,  descends  for  a  while  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  rising  again  at  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  then  rapidly  sinks 
to  the  sea  level  at  San  Francisco  Bay. 

In  this  paper  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  will  be  more  particularly 
described.  It  is  the  first  thousand 
miles  of  the  way  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Pacific. 

If  all  this   has   been   considered  as 
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we  passed  over  the  plains  along  the 
Platte  River,  other  things  come  rap- 
idly to  view ;  the  bridge  crossing  the 
North  Platte,  here  a  river  twenty-one 
hundred  feet  wide  and  from  two  to  six 
feet  deep  ;  the  bluffs  at  Alkali  ;  the  fields 
of  yellow-flowered  cactus ;  and  Yules- 
burg,  once  a  busy  place  when  near 
the  terminus,  and,  according  to  all 
reports,  well  meriting  the  name  of  the 
ever-advancing  end  of  the  road,  — 
"Hell  on  Wheels."  The  artesian 
well  sunk  here  to  a  depth  of  five 
hundred  feet  did  not  reach  water,  and 
the  whole  country  around  seems  dry 
and  desolate. 

Lodgepole  Creek  has  cut  a  narrow 
valley,  and  the  mere  thread  of  water 
seems  to  have  tired  of  its  work,  and 
relapsed  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Coyotes 
were  plenty  along  the  track,  and  their 
presence  seems  to  indicate  water  at 
no  great  depth  below  the  surface,  to 
which  some  of  their  burrows  extend. 
A  few  small  pines  are  left  to  cover  the 
picturesque  slopes  of  Pine  Bluffs. 

On  the  Laramie  Plain,  the  climate 
has  wholly  changed  in  a  few  hours, 
and  in  July  the  peaks  to  the  south  of 
the  track  are  covered  w  ith  snow ;  and 
the  noble  Elk  Mountain,  around  whose 
base  the  cars  creep  for  half  a  day,  is 
dazzling  white  in  the  bright  sun. 
There  is  nothing. here  to  remind  one 
of  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas.  The 
snow  left  on  the  summit  seems  to  be  a 
mere  residue,  which  will  melt  away  if 
only  the  summer  be  a  little  longer 
than  usual.  There  is  no  eternal  snow 
and  ice,  —  no  glaciers,  and  no  contrast 
of  Alpine  heights  and  lovely  valleys, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  the  other  Conti- 
nent. Where  the  snow  caps  are  in 
the  background,  the  front  of  the  pic- 
ture is  a  barren,  colorless  sage  plain ; 
no  trees  on  the  lower  slopes  blend 
precipice  with  foothill,  and  no  beauti- 
ful waterfalls  wind  through  bright 
meadows 
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distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
along  the  line  of  the  Black  Hills, 
there  are  many  beautiful  mountain 
streams  that  have  worn  out  valleys 
sometimes  a  thousand  feet  deep,  and 
wide  enough  to  afford  admirable  pas- 
ture ground  ;  but  these  are  far  from 
the  line  -of  the  road.  Larkspur  and 
wild  onions  abound.  At  Benton,  the 
North  Platte  is  again  crossed  four 
hundred  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
main  stream.  It  has  made  a  wide 
detour  since  we  saw  it  last.  Rising 
in  the  mountains  which  form  the 
northern  side  of  the  Middle  Park  of 
Colorado,  not  far  from  Long's  Peak, 
it  flows  through  the  middle  of  North 
Park,  and  cuts  deep  canons  through  the 
ranges  between  the  Parks  and  Lara- 
mie Plain.  The  channel  lies  through 
almost  all  the  geological  formations  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  according  to 
Professor  Hayden,  from  granite  to  the 
tertiary  beds. 

The  forces  that  elevated  the  various 
ranges  of  the  Cordillera,  have  not 
merely  blocked  the  way,  but  they 
have  broken  and  upheaved  the  strata, 
so  that  the  coal-beds  become  accessi- 
ble, and,  if  not  so  valuable  as  those 
of  Pennsylvania,  are  still  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  economical 
working  of  the  road.  At  Carbon, 
there  is  a  deposit  of  the  best  quality 
tertiary  splint  coal,  in  a  bed  nine  feet 
thick  ;  and  beneath  this,  some  of  the 
layers  of  rock,  two  to  four  inches  thick, 
are  composed  of  deciduous  leaves  of 
the  poplar  and  plane-trees,  so  perfectly 
preserved  that  it  is  very  improbable 
they  could  have  been  transported  any 
great  distance.  Most  of  the  coal, 
however,  found  on  the  line  of  the 
road,  is  soft,  and,  like  most  brown  coals, 
crumbles  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  retains  fire  long,  and  the  cin- 
ders at  night  are  a  most  beautiful 
sight.  At  Separation  is  another  coal- 
pit, and,  indeed,  in  many  places  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  supply.  Wood 
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has  to  be  brought  from  ten  to  forty 
miles,  and  is  poor  and  scarce. 

Every  one  notices  the  strange  rocks 
near  Laramie.  Winds  and  rains  have 
worn  the  brick-red  sandstone  (triassic) 
into  most  grotesque  forms ;  and  the 
syenites,  too,  are  sometimes  so  ferrugi- 
nous that  they  crack  and  crumble, 
leaving  masses  that  seem  reared  by 
human  hand,  the  decaying  remains  of 
some  antique  pyramid.  These  sye- 
nites are  not  always  so  soft  and  friable. 
Where  the  road  has  been  cut  through 
massive  cliffs,  the  work  was  quite  dif- 
ficult. 

Water  is  very  bad ;  so  alkaline 
that  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  locomo- 
tive boilers,  and  springs  must  be 
found  in  the  mountains,  and  their  wa- 
ters brought  to  the  track.  Mineral 
springs  of  almost  every  variety  are 
common. 

Church  Buttes  are  a  strangely 
worn  series  of  pyramids,  cones,  and 
ridges  of  clays  and  conglomerates,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  recent  fresh- 
water basin,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Quaking  Asp  summit. 
Fossil  fish,  turtles,  and  fresh-water 
shells  are  abundant  here ;  and  the 
water-worn  boulders  almost  pave  the 
ground.  When  this  region  was  a  lake, 
it  must  have  been  pleasanter  than 
now.  Moss  agates  are  abundant. 

At  Fort  Bridger  the  soda  springs 
are  awaiting  the  time  when  this  will 
become  a  desirable  stopping-place ; 
and  after  this  the  vegetation  exhibits 
a  marked  change.  There  is  now 
some  grass  and  good  water  ;  and  as 
the  Weber  Canon  cuts  into  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountains,  it  leaves  on  either 
side  interval  land,  well  fitted  for  culti- 
vation, although  the  climate  is  not 
suited  for  fruit. 

Through  Weber  and  Echo  Gallons 
the  traveller  has  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  on  the  road.  The  canons  are 
often  narrow,  and  sometimes  mountain 


spurs  are  tunnelled ;  and  the  cliffs  are 
often  worn  and  broken  into  very  pic- 
turesque forms.  The  hard,  red  sand- 
stone, the  finest  building  stone  in  Utah, 
is  easily  accessible  here  ;  and  so  is  a 
large  bed  of  good  coal.  A  tree  on  the 
line  of  the  track  at  the  end  of  the 
thousandth  mile,  has  been  spared  as  a 
curiosity,  and  labelled  as  a  mile-post. 

Wherever  in  the  West  a  narrow 
gorge  is  found,  it  is  at  once  called  the 
Devil's  Gate ;  and  so  many  of  the 
natural  curiosities  are  thus  given  over 
to  his  Satanic  Majesty,  that  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  know  the  reason.  The  Dev- 
il's Gate,  on  the  Weber,  is  a  narrow 
weird  chasm,  much  like  the  so-called 
Purgatories  in  New  England,  with 
the  additional  and  somewhat  incon- 
gruous presence  of  water.  The  sce- 
nery is  not  beautiful,  simply  wild  ; 
and  although  the  river  sometimes  sur- 
prises by  its  sudden  turns,  and  seems 
to  flow  out  of  the  very  hill-side,  it  is 
never  more  than  an  ordinary  stream. 

The  land  along  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  road  thus  far  is  almost 
valueless.  No  settlement  could  be 
made ;  and  much  of  the  remaining 
portion  will  be  useless  until  the  In- 
dians are  exterminated.  This  word 
is  used  advisedly,  as  in  speaking  of 
wolves  or  tigers.  With  the  exception 
of  Cheyenne,  there  is  no  town  or  vil- 
lage, nor  ever  will  be,  except  at  the 
coal-mines  ;  and  Cheyenne  owes  much 
of  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  here 
the  branch  to  .Denver  City  leaves  the 
main  road.  Like  the  region  through 
which  the  Suez  Canal  runs,  the  west- 
ern heights  of  our  Continent  are  placed 
by  Nature  as  a  bar,  not  insuperable, 
only  difficult,  and  compelling  human 
enterprise  to  look  from  end  to  end  for 
its  reward.  What  Nature  has  done, 
and  how  man  may  avail  himself  of 
the  result  in  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  may  be  left  for  another 
article. 
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TOO   NEAT   BY   HALF. 


BY    F.    W.    HOLLAND. 


THE  brief  but  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  town  of  Broek,  in  Holland, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  iii  the  "  Reminiscences  " 
just  published  of  Henry  Crabb  Robin- 
son, recalls  attention  to  that  strange 
community,  isolated  from  its  neighbor- 
hood somewhat  in  the  manner  of  our 
Shaker  villages.  It  had  already  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  "  too 
neat  by  half"  at  the  time  that  Robin- 
son visited  it,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  That  it  still  retains  the  same 
characteristic  of  sleepy  good  order,  is 
shown  by  the  following  account  of  a 
recent  visit,  furnished  to  us  by  a 
friend :  — 

Only  six  miles  from  Amsterdam,  in 
the  heart  of  the  richest  pastures  of 
Europe,  lies  the  greatest  butter  and 
cheese  factory  for  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation in  the  wide  world.  You  ap- 
proach this  village  of  Broek  only 
through  a  canal ;  not  a  sail-boat  affair 
\  as  in  days  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  but 
worked  in  very  tolerable  speed  by  a 
single  horse.  It  would  be  very  incon- 
sistent to  visit  this  sleepiest  of  all  liv- 
ing places  by  any  other  means  than 
this  sleepiest  sort  of  travel,  which 
seems  to  prepare  body  and  soul  for  the 
strange  community  where  not  a  sound 
breaks  the  Sabbath  stillness,  —  not  an 
animal  moves  over  the  brick-paved 
lanes,  —  not  an  uncivilized  hound  yelps 
at  the  stranger's  heels,  —  not  even  fe- 
line concerts  are  known.  The  day  of 
my  visit  was  perfectly^lear,  and  mild 
as  May  ought  to  be  in 'that  part  of 
Europe ;  but  there  was  not  a  man  to 
be  seen  abroad.  Every  one  of  tjie  cot- 
tages seemed  a  summer-house  for  pleas- 

&  1 

ure ;  the  air  around  it,  Arcadian  ;  the 
spirit  within,  peace ;  the  outlook  upon 
the  world,  a  desire  to  be  let  alone. 


The  grand  peculiarity  of  these  thou- 
sand Dutch  folks  is  marvellous  cleanli- 
ness, —  cleanliness  without  and  within  ; 
cleanliness  in  stable,  church,  and  house, 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  chamber,  on 
the  sidewalk  and  the  garden-plot.  By 
dint  of  a  few  coppers  I  obtained  ac- 
cess to  house  after  house,  one  of  them, 
I  was  assured,  the  poorhouse ;  it  was, 
too,  before  dinner-time ;  but  no  speck 
of  dirt,  no  smell  of  cooking,  no  smoke 
nor  smut,  hardly  a  trace  of  labor, 
except  scouring,  polishing,  and  var- 
nishing, did  I  discover,  and  certainly 
none  of  the  usual  hum  of  domestic 
life,  none  of  the  slop-pails  at  the  back 
kitchen  door,  or  the  greasy  mess  re- 
served for  the  house-dog,  or  the  mud- 
pie  which  lias  pleased  its  little  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  cranberry-tart  at 
Thanksgiving.  The  furniture  exceed- 
ingly old-fashioned,  of  dark  mahogany, 
sometimes  a  bureau  shining  like  Sam- 
bo's face  on  a  frosty  morning,  oftenest 
my  grandfather's  old  u  secretary "  for 
writing,  and  papers  above  and  clothes- 
drawers  below,  but  in  no  case  with  a 
scratch  on  the  side  or  a  flicker  of  dust 
on  the  top.  Even  the  kitchen  floors 
seemed  freshly  varnished,  so  that  a 
weary  traveller  would  not  disdain  to 
sit  down  upon  one  in  Turkish  style, 
or  dine  from  it  as  a  table.  The  chim- 
ney places  all  made  a  famous  show; 
their  jambs  gayly  painted,  filled  in  with 
bits  of  pictured  china,  and  made  to  look 
as  if  no  trace  of  smoke  ever  rested  on 
their  colored  bricks.  I  have  often 
been  asked  how  this  triumph  of  neat- 
ness was  won ;  I  have  been  obliged  to 
reply  that  I  could  not  possibly  tell ; 
perhaps  they  were  upon  a  summer 
regime,  and  the  dirty  work  was  hidden 
somewhere  out  of  doors.  I  did  not 
stay  over  night,  because  I  did  not  find 
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anywhere  to  stay,  and  so  cannot  begin 
to  lift  the  veil  from  this  household 
mystery.  In  their  one  little  brick 
church,  a  bevy  of  damsels  laid  down 
the  mop  and  scouring-cloths,  and  turned 
upon  me  for  pay,  as  if  I  were  enjoying 
a  rare  spectacle ;  but  my  flight  was  so 
rapid  that  they  could  not  catch  the 
coppers  which  everywhere  else  ren- 
dered my  visit  acceptable,  —  for  all 
Broek  is  a  succession  of  show-boxes  ; 
it  seemed  to  be  the  universal  under- 
standing that  everything  was  to  be  seen 
by  everybody  —  "for  a  consideration." 

The  cattle-stalls  were  certainly  the 
funniest  of  all.  The  story  runs  that  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  Alexander, 
had  to  take  off  his  shoes  to  enter  one 
of  these  barns,  and  I  did  not  reject  the 
tradition.  There  was  no  stable-smell 
within  or  without ;  no  trace  of  manure, 
no  decaying  litter.  The  stalls  were 
occupied  by  butter-firkius,  buttermilk, 
and  cheese,  the  latter  in  every  style  ; 
the  cows  were  out  at  pasture,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  their  tails  tied  up  with 
ribbons,  as  the  books  say  ;  the  hay  was 
stored  out  of  the  way  under  the  roof. 
Here,  evidently,  summer  reigned  ;  and 
these  gay  pictures  may  have  been 
lately  painted  on  the  sides  and  floors  ; 
and  perhaps  many  a  laugh  rose,  and 
many  a  jest  ran  round,  as  the  village 
decorator  showed  his  strange  fancy, 
and  illumined  the  otherwise  dull  stall, 
now  with  a  boat,  now  with  a  locomo- 
tive. 

But  everywhere  childish  tastes 
peeped  out,  —  in  the  most  fantastic 
bridges  over  the  perpetual  canal,  in 
the  strangest  garden  groups,  in  funny 
flower-beds  and  oddly  placed  summer- 
houses.  Here,  for  instance,  are  ducks 
floating  on  a  little  pond  and  the  sports- 
man's gun  levelled  at  the  group  ;  but 
it  is  all  wood,  freshly  painted,  and  as 
good  as  new.  Here,  again,  is  a  Dutch 
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dominie  equipped  with  pipe  and  spec- 
tacles, and  there  some  mandarins  bob- 
bing their  heads  amid  lions  and  tigers. 
Evidently  they  were  children  of  larger 
stature  who  devised  these  things,  for 
sometimes  the  animals  would  move,  the 
dogs  bark,  and  the  mimic- women  spin. 
But  everywhere  the  colors  of  the 
houses  were  the  gayest,  the  doors 
most  quaintly  carved,  the  narrowest 
sort  of  streets  lined  with  evergreen 

o 

hedges,  the  roads  brick-paved,  smooth 
as  if  just  made,  and  strangely  free  from 
soil  of  earth.  There  is  no  hotel ;  prob- 
ably so  small  and  so  productive  a  popu- 
lation do  not  need  the  luxury;  liquor 
was  sold  at  the  doctor's  house  ;  no  doubt 
every  family  manufactures  its  own  beer ; 
the  pleasure-houses  on  the  canal  are 
the  resort  of  the  smokers.  The  grand 
idea  of  the  place  is  seclusion.  Broek 
has  shut  itself  out  from  the  stir  of 
Europe,  from  the  poverty,  restlessness, 
crime  of  great  cities  ;  it  is  just  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  Holland  as  from 
the  perpetual  change  of  American  life. 
Pompeii  is  not  more  unlike  the  Italy 
of  to-day  than  this  Dutch  Sleepy  Hol- 
low is  unlike  the  enterprise,  growth, 
and  vigor  of  all  its  neighborhood.  I  » 
like  peace,  especially  at  the  close  of  a 
busy  career,  after  the  day's  work  is 
manfully  done ;  but  this  peace  was 
plainly  the  worship  of  the  outward, 
the  deification  of  materialism,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  well-fed  animal  over  the 
dormant  spiritual  being.  Books  were 
rare ;  of  newspapers  there  was  hardly 
a  specimen ;  curiosity  seemed  to  be 
hardly  known  among  them ;  their  wits 
did  not  seem  to  wander  beyond  their 
cheese-presses ;  the  manufacture  of  the 
richest  butter  evidently  was  their 
u  being's  end  and  aim." 

I  actually  returned  to  the  dirt,  smell, 
bustle  of  Amsterdam  with  an  immense 
feeling  of  relief. 
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FLORIDA. 


BY    CHARLES    BEECHER. 


FLORIDA  is  one  of  the  great  States 
of  the  Union  in  point  of  territorial 
extent,  containing  59,268  square  miles, 
or  38,000,000  acres.  The  New  Eng- 
land States  together  little  exceed  this. 
As  the  traveller  sails  up  the  magnifi- 
cent St.  John's,  two  hundred  miles,  he 
receives  almost  as  profound  impression 
of  the  vastness  of  the  wild  and  beauti- 
ful region  through  which  he  is  passing, 
as  though  he  were  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  Father  of  Waters.  Yet  he  has  seen 
but  one  narrow  strip  of  the  great  State. 
With  Southern  Florida  and  its  Ever- 
glades, its  keys,  its  prairies,  its  strictly 
tropical  vegetation,  he  is  as  yet  unac- 
quainted ;  of  West  Florida,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf,  by  many  .regarded 
as  the  best  part  of  the  State,  he  has 
seen  nothing;  to  Northwest  Florida, 
with  its  fine  rolling  surface,  he  is  a 
stranger;  nay,  of  Central  Florida  he 
knows  comparatively  nothing.  One 
should  ride  through  the  State  from 
Fernandina  to  Cedar  Keys,  or  from 
Jacksonville  to  Pensacola  on  the  cars, 
passing  through  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness  ;  he  should  sail  from  St. 
Mark's  to  Key  West,  and  from  Key 
West  to  Fernandina  —  to  obtain  some 
suitable  conception  of  the  territorial 
greatness  of  Florida. 

Florida  is  adapted  to  be  the  home 
of  a  vast  population.  On  the  St. 
John's  River,  under  the  stimulus  of 
emigration,  property  has  risen  in  value, 
so  that  land  is  no  longer  cheap ;  but 
back  from  the  river;  or  anywhere  in 
Western  or  Southern  Florida,  laud  of 
good  quality  can  be  bought  at  a  very 

1  We  give  a  select  list  of  Southern  grown  peach- 
trees,  with  the  time  of  ripening. 

(Bale's  Early        .         .        10th-15th 

T  J  Early  Tillotson        .         .    15th-20th 

June  .  .    *  Yellow  gt  John,g 

[Canary          ...         .         .    30th 


low  figure.  And  here,  in  passing,  be 
it  observed  that  what  is  called  good 
soil  in  Florida,  differs  materially  from 
good  soil  at  the  North  and  West. 
Outside  the  swamps,  and  the  hum- 
mocks, the  soil  of  Florida  is  a  fine 
sandy  loam,  varying  in  richness  as  it 
varies  in  color  from  deep  brown  to 
white.  To  a  Northern  eye,  it  seems 
as  though  nothing  could  be  raised  on 
such  soil  ;  and  yet  when  properly 
fertilized  with  ashes,  lime,  and  muck 
(everywhere  abundant),  it  yields  a 
bountiful  return.  There  are  places 
where  excellent  lands  will  be  given 
away  to  actual  settlers.  There  are 
large  tracts  where  they  can  be  bought 
at  prices  varying  from  five  cents  to  five 
dollars  an  acre.  Fortunate  will  those 
be  who  first  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  for  themselves  a 
pleasant  home.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  this  State  is  destined 
to  contain  and  richly  to  support  an 
immense  population.  Almost  all  veg- 
etables cultivated  in  the  North  can  be 
raised  in  Florida  and  sent  North  to  an 
early  market,  besides  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, and  a  variety  of  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  productions.  But  it  is 
in  fruit  raising  that  the  greatest  source 
of  profit  is  to  be  found.  The  orange, 
lemon,  and  lime  can  be  cultivated 
throughout  the  whole  State,  with  some 
risk  of  frost  in  the  northern  part,  but 
not  enough  to  discourage.  Peaches 
thrive  wonderfully,  and  by  planting  a 
proper  selection  of  early  and  late  trees, 
ripen  from  the  tenth  of  June  to  the 
thirtieth  of  October.1  For  these,  as 


July 


Amelia 

Bergen  Yellow 
Grosse  Mignonne 
Late  Admirable 
Oldmixon  Free    . 
Great  Eastern 
Pucelle  de  Malines 


Ist-lOth 

.   10th 

15th 

.    20th 

15th-30th 
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,  for  oranges,  the  producer  finds  a  ready 
market  without  the  necessity  of  ship- 
ping to  New  York. 

New  York  is  his  dernier  ressort. 
Places  like  Augusta,  Macon,  Atlanta, 
Savannah,  Jacksonville,  for  some  time 
to  come  will  take  all  that  can  be  raised. 
Peach-trees  can  be  bought  in  Southern 
nurseries  (as,  for  example,  Berckman's, 
Augusta,  Ga.)  at  $20  per  hundred, 
bearing  the  second  or  third  year  after 
transplanting. 

The  grape  also  finds  a  congenial 
home  in  Florida.  As  to  the  Scupper- 
nong  we  need  not  speak  —  except '  to 
mention  a  single  vine  we  recollect  to 
have  seen  near  St.  Mark's,  covering 
an  arbor  fifty  feet  by  forty.  The 
black  Hamburg  will  thrive  there  won- 
derfully, and  all  the  finer  and  more 
costly  foreign  grapes  may  be  grown 
there  without  glass,  and  without  risk. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  State 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  filled  with  a 
thriving  population  ? 

Florida,  moreover,  will  be  the 
healthiest  State  in  the  Union.  As  in 
all  new  countries,  there  will  be  at 
first  liabilities  to  chills  and  fever ;  but 
these  liabilities,  always  less  than  in 
several  of  the  Western  States,  will 
decrease  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  the  main,  taking  the  whole 
catalogue  of  diseases,  it  is  believed 
Florida  is  and  will  be  the  healthiest 
in  the  Union.  The  Census  reports  of 
1860  show  the  average  number  of 
deaths  from  consumption  to  have  been 
as  follows  :  — 


Massachusetts 
New  York 
Virginia 
Minnesota 
Florida 


1  in  254. 
1  in  473. 
1  in  757. 
1  in  1139. 
1  in  1447. 


If  the  census  of  rheumatic  patients 
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15th-30th 

15th 

lst-15th 
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could  be  taken,  it  is  believed  that  even 
a  greater  ratio  in  favor  of  Florida 
would  be  found.  At  present  it  is  safe 
to  say  there  are  hundreds  of  individ- 
uals in  various  parts  of  the  North, 
slowly  fading  away,  victims  of  con- 
sumption, who  in  Florida  would  enjoy 
good  health  for  many  years.  Thus 
not  only  in  respect  to  her  resident  pop- 
ulation will  Florida  be  a  healthy  State  ; 
—  she  will  ever  be  the  favorite  winter 
residence  of  invalids  and  persons  of 
delicate  health  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  This  will  always  be  a  source  of 
great  emolument.  The  mineral  springs 
of  which  the  State  is  full,  will  in  due 
time,  when  their  sanitary  virtue  be- 
comes known,  be  as  numerously  re- 
sorted to  as  those  of  Saratoga,  or  other 
fashionable  watering  places. 

For  years  to  come,  Florida  will  be 
the  cheapest  State  in  the  Union  to  make 
a  living  in.  Fuel  is  abundant  for  <he 
cost  of  hauling.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate  makes  less  clothing  and  less 
expensive  houses  necessary.  Laborers 
can  be  hired,  by  those  who  pay  cash 
and  treat  them  honestly,  at  easy  rates. 
The  soil  is  very  easily  worked.  And 
instead  of  nine  months  in  the  year  in 
which  nothing  grows,  there  are  but  two 
or  three  in  which  vegetation  is  checked. 

It  is  impossible  for  mere  words  to 
give  any  description  of  the  loveliness 
of  the  climate  of  Florida.  Winter 
weather  there  is  like  a  New  England 
April  or  May,  while  in  the  hot  months 
the  nights  are  always  cool,  and  there  is 
always  a  gulf-breeze  or  a  sea-breeze. 

While  thus  anticipating  a  great  and 
prosperous  future  for  Florida,  we  would 
not  forget  that  there  are  sacrifices  to  be 
made  in  its  achievement.  Those  who 
make  up  their  minds  to  emigrate  to 
Florida  should  beware  of  imagining  it 
to  be  a  kind  of  Garden  of  Eden, 
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where  all  will  be  enjoyment  without 
trouble.  No  pioneer  life  is  without 
hardship,  and  for  years  to  come  life  in 
Florida  will  be  essentially  pioneer 
life.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  the 
first  sight  of  Florida  will  be  attractive. 
If  he  should  happen  to  go  there  in 
March,  out  of  the  midst  of  New  Eng- 
land snow-storms  it  might  be  ;  the  sight 
of  green,  the  scent  of  orange  blossoms 
in  the  air,  may  then  make  the  country 
seem  delicious.  Or  if  he  visit  some 
spot  improved  by  man,  where  the  soil 
has  been  well  cultivated,  orange  groves 
planted,  and  flowers  trained,  and  all 
the  roughness  of  nature  smoothed, — 
there,  he  will  say,  is  paradise  regained. 
But  if  he  go  in  the  fall,  or  if  he  gain 
his  first  view  from  the  windows  of  a 
railroad  car,  looking  out  upon  unim- 
proved lands  covered  with  pine  timber, 
dwarf  palmetto,  and  coarse  grass,  he 
will  perhaps  think  he  never  saw  a  less 
beautiful,  less  inviting  scene.  But  the 
capacity  for  beauty  is  there.  Let  him 
be  content  to  wait  and  to  work,  to  en- 
dure hardship,  to  make  sacrifices  for  a 
few  years,  and  he  will  see  the  wilder- 
ness become  like  Eden,  and  the  desert 
bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  For  the 
present  he  will  leave  schools,  churches, 
and  society  with  its  privileges  behind 
him.  He  will  meet  difficulties,  dis- 
couragements, inconveniences,  as  he 
would  if  he  went  to  Kansas  or  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But  if  he  will 
persevere,  if  he  has  pluck,  if  he  fights 
manfully  against  all  obstacles,  the  re- 
sult is  certain.  There  is  no  place  in 
America  where  a  young  man  who  is 
willing  to  put  up  with  some  trouble  at 
first,  can  acquire  not  only  competence 
but  wealth  so  certainly,  so  easily,  and 
so  soon,  as  in  Florida.  And  how  ? 
Let  him  accept  the  offer  of  a  fifty-acre 
lot  given  to  him  for  nothing  as  an  actual 
settler;  or  let  him  purchase  where  prices 
are  almost  nominal.  Let  him  put  up  a 
shanty,  and  set  out  a  hundred  orange- 
trees,  a  hundred  peach  -  trees,  and  a 


hundred  grape-vines  the  first  year, — if 
he  can, — raising  sweet  potatoes,  and 
other  root  crops  on  the  same  land.  Let 
him  work  himself,  and  teach  his  hired 
freedmen  to  work,  treating  them  hon- 
orably and  kindly.  Let  him  live  fru- 
gally, self  -  denyingly,  and  in  a  few 
years  those  trees,  with  others  added 
annually,  will  be  his  support,  his  for- 
tune. And  if  he  have  leisure,  now 
and  then,  to  plant  a  climbing  rose,  a 
trumpet  creeper,  a  wisteria,  a  honey- 
suckle, and  train  them  over  his  trellis, 
or  cottage,  he  will  be  amazed  at  the 
growth  they  will  make.  And  if  he 
can  set  out  a  Cape  myrtle,  in  a  few 
years  it  will  become  a  tree.  If  he 
chance  to  get  a  Cape  jessamine,  it  will 
grow  to  a  size  unheard  of  at  the  North, 
filling  the  whole  region  with  wondrous 
perfume.  The  little  things  that  he 
can  do  in  odd  moments,  or  those  which 
his  wife,  or  children  can  do,  in  floricul- 
ture, will  produce  results  perfectly  as- 
tonishing to  those  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  northern  latitudes.  In  Flor- 
ida roses  bloom  in  the  open  air  all  win- 
ter, and  the  tenderest  bulbs  are  in  no 
danger  from  exposure  to  frost.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  large  fields  are  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  for 
the  manufacture  of  perfumes.  This 
branch  of  industry  might  be  carried  to 
perfection  in  Florida.  A  considerable 
item  in  the  life  of  a  pioneer  is  abun- 
dance of  game.  In  this  respect  Florida 
is  unrivalled.  The  waters  are  full  of 
the  finest  fish,  —  mullet,  sea-trout,  red- 
fish,  and  many  other  varieties  ;  the 
rivers,  lakes,  sea,  and  gulf  shores  swarm 
with  ducks  and  wild  fowl,  and  the 
woods  are  full  of  game.  One  can  step 
out  with  his  rifle  almost  any  day,  and 
bring  home  a  deer. 

If  we  look  at  the  question  of  emi- 
gration in  a  moral  aspect,  we  find  much 
to  interest  us.  Every  sober,  indus- 
trious, religious  emigrant  is  a  precious 
addition  to  the  population  of  the  State, 
and  an  element  of  the  best  kind  of 
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reconstruction.  Nowhere  can  a  Chris- 
tian do  more  good  by  a  consistent  walk 
and  conversation  than  in  Florida,  where 
society  is  in  a  forming  stage,  and  where 
schools,  churches,  and  other  important 
institutions  are  in  so  large  measure  to 
be  founded. 

We  rejoice  that  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion is  already  flowing  so  steadily  into 
Eastern  Florida.  The  time  has  scarcely 
yet  arrived  for  the  advantages  of  West 
Florida  to  be  appreciated.  When  that 
day  arrives,  as  it  must  ultimately  do, 
it  will  prove  auspicious  both  to  the 
State  itself,  and  to  multitudes  of  per- 
sons of  limited  means  who  are  seeking 
for  themselves  a  Southern  home.  The 
greatest  difficulty  thus  far  has  been  in 
the  fact  that  too  many  have  gone  to 
Florida  in  a  spirit  of  speculation,  ex- 


pecting to  make  sudden  fortunes  with- 
out toil  or  self  -  denial,  and  with  no 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  society. 
Numbers  of  such  have  met  only  loss 
and  disappointment,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  have  brought  back  an 
evil  report  of  the  land.  But  their 
failure  proves  nothing  in  respect  to  the 
success  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  specu- 
late, and  who  do  go  prepared  for  toil 
and  hardship,  and  with  a  genuine  be- 
nevolent interest  in  the  material,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  development  of 
their  adopted  State.  Such  have  reason- 
able chances  of  success ;  and  for  the 
multiplication  of  such,  and  their  great- 
est prosperity,  every  lover  of  his 
country  and  of  the  choicest  portion  of 
it,  Florida,  will  devoutly  pray. 


GLORIA   IN   EXCELSIS. 


BY    MRS.    M.    P.    LOWE. 

MY  Lord  and  Master,  may  I  sing, 
And  make  some  music  for  thy  sake? 

Shall  I  to  Thee  my  verses  bring, 

And  deem  Thou  wilt  the  offering  take  ? 

We  hymn  the  praise  of  Nature's  face, 

The  glories  of  divinest  Art; 
May  I  not  do  somewhat  to  trace 

Thy  beauty  on  the  human  heart? 
Shall  poets  walk  abroad  and  store 

Their  precious  treasures,  new  and  old, 
And  gather  up  the  sparkling  ore, 

Of  colors  rich  and  manifold, 
And  mould  it  into  costly  rhyme, 
Singing  and  shining  down  the  sands  of  time ; 

Nor  ever  cast  a  single  look 

On  Thee,  the  sum  of  all  the  ages'  book, 
Whose  wondrous  beauty  did  delight 
The  mighty  Father,  throned  bright, 

Who  looked  on  his  beloved  Son, 

His  noble,  gentle,  sinless  One, 
And  broke  the  awful  silence  of  his  state, 
The  grandeur  that  on  Him  did  wait ; 
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And  made  the  voice  of  nations  dim 

With  his  "  I  am  well  pleased  with  Him ! " 

O  poets,  let  us  make  this  dull  world  hear  ! 
Mayhap  we  here   and  there  shall  gain  an  ear 

That's  deaf  to  preacher,  be  he  ne'er  so  wise  ; 

That's  cold  to  winged  thoughts,  which  burn  and  rise  ; 
That's  dull  to  prayer,  which  mounts  to  things  unseen, 
And  smite  it  with  the  love  of   Christ  so  keen, 

There  will  be  radiant  joy  in  heavenly  eyes  ! 

If  we  do  never  faint  nor  tire  of  singing, 

The  angels,  while  adown  the  palms   they're  flinging, 

Shall  bear  us  up  in  that  great  song 

Of  blessed  ones,  which  swept  along 
The  space  of  heaven  when  John  was  still, 
And  trembled  with  a  sudden  thrill :  — 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb  is  to  be  sung ! 

He  hath  redeemed  us  out  of  every  tongue, 
And  brought  us  forth  from  every  land 
As  kings  and  priests  before  his  face  to  stand ; 

Blessing  and  .power  and  glory  be  alone 

To   Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
To   Him  that  is,  and  was  before, 
And  shall  be  ever,  ever  more  ! " 


THE    WEST   AS   IT   IS. 

BY    MRS.    JULIA  WARD    HOWE. 
II. 

THE  West,  or  what  we  called  so  the  harvest  is  gathered.  Cars  are 
in  the  times  spoken  of  in  the  last  luxurious,  and  depots  decent  and  corn- 
number,  is  no  longer  in  any  sense  the  fortable.  Meals,  to  be  sure,  are  hur- 
opposite  to  us  of  the  Eastern  States  ried ;  but  in  a  country  in  which  time  is 
in  standard  and  civilization.  It  is  now  money,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
our  alter  ego,  our  other  and  larger  self,  delay  a  travelling  community  for  the 
It  shows  in  large  what  we  have  done  extra  cup  of  tea  of  some  "  slow  coach." 
in  little;  it  carries  into  practice  what  The  luncheon- basket  is,  on  the  whole, 
we  have  decided  in  principle.  How  safer  than  the  "  hasty  plate  of  soup," 
shall  we  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  ?  identified  with  the  military  history  of 
Where  does  West  begin,  and  East  our  country.  Even  tea  can  be  made 
leave  off  ?  Whether  we  go  by  the  in  the  cars  by  the  aid  of  a  small  French 
Erie  -or  the  Albany  route,  we  do  not  contrivance,  easily  imitated.  Europe 
leave  behind  us  any  of  the  blessings  can  show  nothing  •  like  the  Pullman 
which  enrich  and  consecrate  our  homes,  car,  with  its  large  windows,  luxurious 
Stately  cities  rise  by  magic  out  of  the  seats,  and  wholesome  temperature,  with 
rich  soil.  The  fields  are  tilled,  and  its  facilities  for  dressing  and  retire- 
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ment.  The  very  car  itself,  presided 
over  by  a  most  civil  and  obliging 
officer,  seems  to  carry  into  the  distant 
regions  which  it  visits,  the  conventions 
of  good  society,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
politeness.  Of  the  sleeping  car  we 
cannot  say  quite  so  much.  It  is  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  often  handsomely 
appointed.  But  one  could  wish  that 
there  might  be  separate  cars  at  least 
for  families  and  single  men.  The 
present  process  of'  disrobing  in  com- 
mon is  rough  and  promiscuous,  and 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  refine- 
ments which  we  seek  to  cultivate  and 
extend.  In  this  respect  the  European 
railways,  with  their  carriages  "  pour 
dames  seules,"  have  the  advantage  of  us. 

Of  the  recent  journeys  which  prompt 
the  undertaking  of  these  brief  notices, 
a  part  nevertheless  was  performed  in 
the  ordinary  car.  Here  was  found 
.nothing  objectionable  or  uncomfort- 
able ;  no  profane  language,  no  inso- 
lence, no  annoying  ill-temper.  The 
diminished  flow  of  tobacco-juice  sug- 
gested a  decline  of  the  unpleasant 
habit  which  creates  it.  Those  more 
at  home  in  the  localities  passed  through 
than  the  Eastern  stranger,  were  hos- 
pitable and  eager  in  their  endeavors 
to  point  out  and  explain  all  points  and 
features  of  interest.  On  passing  a 
very  large  stone  edifice  somewhere  in 
Western  New  York,  I  said  to  our 
conductor :  — 

"  Is  that  great  building  a  prison?  " 

"O  no,  ma'am,  it  is  the  Branch 
Normal  School." 

"  That  is  much  better,"  said  I,  and 
he  rejoined  :  — 

"  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am ;  I  wish  that 
all  our  prisons  were  institutions  of 
learning,  as  they  easily  might  be." 

Such  humanity  of  doctrine,  borne 
along  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  was  certainly  hopeful  and  re- 
freshing. 

Of  all  the  trees  which  I  saw  along 
our  route,  none  attracted  my  atten- 


tion so  much  as  the  white-oak,  com- 
mon in  Ohio.  It  had  not  lost  its  foli- 
age in  early  October,  and  somehow, 
something  in  its  outline  suggested  an 
airy  female  figure,  with  her  skirts 
tucked  up  for  dancing,  one  foot  resting 
on  the  ground,  the  other  concealed 
in  her  intended  movement.  These 
nymphs  of  the  forest  seemed  waiting 
for  some  new  Orpheus  to  lead  their 
German.  As  I  recall  them,  I  seem 
to  see  them  marshalled  in  stately  min- 
uet or  joyous  gavotte.  Bach  or  Bee- 
thoven might  compose  their  music. 
This  passing  fancy  makes  one  think 
how  deeply  the  secret  of  the  dance  is 
hidden  in  Nature. 

The  sugar-maple,  that  thrifty  anti- 
slavery  device  of  northern  Nature,  was 
also  constantly  to  be  seen  along  the 
route.  The  crops  being  all  gathered 
in,  one  could  only  judge  by  the  rich 
dark-colored  earth  of  what  they  ought 
to  be  in  so  fertile  a  region.  The  line 
of  the  railroad  does  not  show  the  farm- 
houses corresponding  to  these  valuable 
farms.  But  the  flourishing,  well-built 
towns  which  rise  along  its  progress, 
testify  to  the  resources  of  the  back 
country. 

But  I  linger  too  long  en  route. 
Behold  me  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  having 
crossed  the  ferry,  and  found  on  the 
other  side,  the  unknown  friends  to 
whom  Fate  consigned  me.  For  I 
might  as  well  say  that  my  journey  to 
this  distant  point  was  no  pleasure  trip. 
A  convention  according  to  the  new 
order  had  been  called  in  this  place. 
And  with  this  convention  lay  my 
business.  I  had,  however,  taken  to 
myself  a  larger  leisure  than  could  have 
been  afforded  by  the  two  days  of  our 
sittings,  filled  with  business  and  inter- 
est which  crowded  out  all  else.  The 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  and,  above  all, 
its  "  Philosophical  Society,"  had  long 
awakened  my  distant  interest.  And 
I  made  haste  to  become  acquainted 
with  these  in  the  two  days  which 
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elapsed  before  the  official  summons 
that  had  called  me,  called  upon  man- 
kind in  general,  and  womankind  in 
particular,  to  come  up  and  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  things  past,  present,  and 
future. 

First,  the  Philosophical  Society.  New 
York  boasted  of  such  a  one  in  the 
days  of  my  childhood ;  and  a  current 
anecdote  then  told  how  some  great 
man  of  the  time,  introduced  within 
its  parietal  limits',  remarked :  "  Yes 
sir,  I  see  the  Philosophical  Society, 
but  where  are  the  philosophers  ?  " 

The  philosophers  of  St.  Louis,  at 
the  moment  in  which  I  might  have 
asked  this  question,  were  employed  in 
getting  their  living  by  a  variety  of 
modest  intellectual  devices.  One  ad- 
ministered a  Greek  verb,  one  dissected 
a  mathematical  problem,  another  had 
his  business  or  profession.  But  an 
appointed  evening  brought  them  all 
together  in  the  parlors  of  their  -chief, 
W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  St.  Louis,  and  editor 
of  the  "Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy "  which  is  so  well  praised, 
and  so  ill  paid,  in  the  community  at 
large. 

Concerning  this  same  "  Journal,"  I 
may  as  well  state  that  I  know  it,  so 
far,  only  by  its  reputation  and  table 
of  contents.  Both  of  these  are  such 
as  invite  to  a  nearer  exploration  of  its 
merits.  If  conventions  can  be  sus- 
pended long  enough  for  a  little  learned 
leisure,  the  writer  of  these  lines  will 
certainly  be  glad  to  report  upon  the 
same.  But  not  our  youth  alone,  the 
youth  also  of  the  century,  is  at  end ; 
and  its  questions  and  settlements  crowd 
thick  and  fast  upon  us,  asking  for  the 
wisdom  we  should  have  acquired,  and 
smartly  computing  the  time  hitherto 
allotted  us  for  preparation.  The  last 
convention,  that  of  the  whole  human 
race  to  determine  whether  all  shall 
reap,  or  whether  some  shall  also  sow, 
may  be  at  hand.  Yet  I  have  the  back 


numbers  of  the  "Journal,"  and  mean 
to  read  them. 

The  philosophers,  as  seen  by  one 
evening's  gas-light,  prove  to  be  hard- 
headed  Hegelians.  1  am  to  read  them 
an  essay  which  has  been  heard  else- 
where not  without  favor.  Now,  I 
gave  up  the  study  of  Hegel  years  ago, 
fearing  that  such  common  sense  as  I 
had  might  not  survive  him.  To  .turn 
the  whole  world  of  nature,  life,  and 
thought  into  phrases,  and,  giving  you 
the  phrases,  to  insist  that  one  has 
given  you  the  world,  is  a  process  of 
dialectic  too  grandiose  to  command  my 
willing  participation.  For  dialectic  is, 
after  all,  but  the  paper  money  of 
thought,  and  the  issue  easily  outruns 
the  corresponding  value.  When  Kant 
has  characterized  a  saying  as  dialectic, 
he  has  said,  in  his  language,  that  it  is 
illusory.  It  has  exactness  of  state- 
ment, but  not  corresponding  justness 
of  thought.-  But  your  dialectic  men, 
whether  Hegelian  or  Sperxcerian,  gob- 
ble up  all  creation  in  the  universal  as- 
sumption of  their  phraseology.  They 
no  doubt  assist  culture  and  explain 
thought,  but  the  two  domains  of  knowl- 
edge and  mystery  remain  much  the 
same  after  their  ministration  as  before. 
Job's  comforters  were,  I  think,  dialec- 
ticians, and  the  impotence  of  their 
phraseology  to  touch  the  fact  of  his 
suffering  maddened  him  even  more 
than  it  puzzled  them.  Mindful  of  my 
Kantian  limits,  I  read  my  essay,  and 
am  the  less  anxious  about  its  merits 
because  I  know  that  it  does  not  pro- 
fess to  contain  any  universal  postulate, 
or  final  solvent.  "  But  how  is  this  ?  " 
say  my  Hegelians :  "  does  not  philoso- 
phy confer  omniscience?  does  it  not 
explain  everything?"  —  "It  explains 
neither  the  thinker  nor  the  thought," 
say  I,  "  but  only  the  processes  of-  the 
one  and  the  tests  of  the  other." 

"  What !  can  it  not  formulate  the 
universe  ?  "  —  "  Neither  in  synthesis 
nor  analysis,"  I  reply. 
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"  Does  not  Plato  explain  the  whole 
fact  of  life  and  thought  ?  " 

"  Not  absolutely.  Socrates  and  his 
friends  sit  and  talk  about  all  these 
wonderful  things,  as  if  they  had  much 
to  learn  about  them.  I  find  their 
modesty  very  considerable." 

Without  striking  my  colors,  I  have 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  .an  en- 
thusiastic and  earnest  set  of  men  ignore 
all  the  bounds  that  Kant  and  Fichte 
have  set  to  the  assumptions  of  human 
reason  in  its  supreme  function  of  rea- 
soning. They  endeavor  to  do  all  that 
those  great  men  have  warned  thinkers 

O 

not  to  attempt.  Their  conversation  is 
like  a  book  of  logarithms  — they  have 
a  Hegelism  for  everything,  from  mud- 
pies  to  Olympus.  I  am  puzzled,  and 
wonder  whether  they  are  aware  of  all 
those  dialectic  illusions  pointed  out  by 
Kant,  and  whether  they  are  grounded 
in  the  categories  and  antinomies.  I 
cannot  make  out  whether  the  trouble 
is  that  they  know  what  I  don't  know, 
or  vice  versa.  Of  one  thing  I  have 
long  been  aware,  of  the  fact,  namely, 
that  after  a  certain  length  of  courtship, 
one  marries  one's  philosopher  in  a  man- 
ner from  which  death  itself,  perhaps, 
does  not  part.  Be  he  Kant,  or  Hegel, 
or  Fourier,  or  Swedenborg,  the  dear 
one  can  do  no  wrong.  We  bear  his 
sweet  tyranny,  and  value  our  thinking 


most  as  it  justifies  and  glorifies  him. 
It  is  only  in  the  domain  of  common 
thought  and  experience  that  we  get 
outside  of  his  domestic  limits.  And  I, 
and  my  new  friends  here,  run  each  with 
our  machine  —  we  can  do  no  other. 

Our  discussion,  however,  conies  ami- 
cably to  end,  and  one  of  the  disputants, 
with  benevolent  interest,  asks  whether 
I  feel  myself  at  all  hurt  by  the  criticisms 
offered.  Here  I  am  sure  of  something 
to  fall  back  upon.  "Hurt?"  say  I: 
"  not  at  all.  At  the  Free  Religious 
meetings  each  belabors  the  other,  and 
all  belabor  the  essayist.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  the  salutary  discipline  of  dif- 
ference." 

One  word  more,  since  I  have  made 
mention  of  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion. My  new  friends,  the  Hegelians, 
are  staunch  Christians.  Passing  quite 
outside  the  pro  and  counter  polemic 
which  divides  our  free  religious  con- 
gress, they  accept  the  ethical  and  in- 
tellectual basis  furnished  by  what  is 
genuine  in  the  Christian  faith.  They 
do  not  set  one  transcendentalism  against 
another,  but  harmonize  Paul  and  Pla- 
to, Jesus  and  Socrates.  This  peace- 
ful inclusion  makes  me  feel  that  they 
have  got  beyond  that  stage  of  splitting 
and  hammering  which  is  only  endura- 
ble when  we  hope  to  see  arise  out  of 
it  something  better  than  itself. 


CLAUDE    BLOUET'S    SUFFERINGS. 
(AFTER  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  ANDRE  THEURIET.) 


I  SHALL  never  forget  the  day  when 
I  began  as  a  pupil  with  M.  Pechoin, 
apothecary  at  Marville.  It  seems  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  Having  got  up 
before  dawn,  I  had  been  jolted  for 
three  hours  in  the  wagon  which  did 
duty  between  Clermout  and  Marville ; 


February  had  begun  ;  it  was  a  nipping- 
cold  morning ;  and  there  was  a  pour- 
ing rain  when  the  stage  dropped  me  at 
the  "  Holm-oak  "  tavern.  —  Marville 
consists  of  a  lower  town  and  an  upper 
town,  and  M.  Pechoin  lived  in  the 
higher  quarter.  While  I  was  climbing 
the  rough  and  crooked  street,  flanked 
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by  old  buildings  where  second-hand 
clothes  dealers  hang  out  their  stock  in 
trade,  I  shivered,  half  with  cold  but 
half  with  fear.  For  although  I  was 
quite  twenty-two  years  old,  I  was  very 
shy  and  timid  ;  I  had  always  lived  in 
the  country,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  journey  to  Nancy  for  my  bachelor 
examination,  I  had  always  been  in  the 
family  of  the  curate  of  Louppy,  who 
had  brought  me  up.  I  walked  slowly 
in  spite  of  the  rain  which  was  beating 
against  my  face,  and  kept  asking  my- 
self what  sort  of  a  reception  I-  should 
have  from  the  apothecary.  When  I 
came  to  the  main  street  I  looked  with 
an  inquiring  eye  at  the  carved  fronts, 
and  very  soon  saw,  over  one  filled 
with  windows,  the  sign  of  M.  Pechoin. 
The  house  did  not  have  a  prepossess- 
ing appearance ;  it  was  old  and  som- 
bre, like  all  the  buildings  of  the  upper 
town.  A  confused  mass  of  strange 
objects  showed  themselves  dimly 
through  the  dusky  window-panes.  I 
tremblingly  pushed  open  the  door ;  upon 
which  the  light  tinkle  of  a  bell  made 
a  little  old  man,  who  was  seated  at  a 
counter  mixing  'powders,  raise  his 
head.  I  fumbled  in  silence  with  my 
wet  hat. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  the 
apothecary  in  a  sharp  voice. 

"I. am  Claude  Blouet,  sir." 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  questioning  and 
impatient  way,  and  I  saw  that  he  took 
in  nothing  from  my  name  ;  so  I  went 
on,  —  "I  am  the  new  pupil ; "  and 
then  I  handed  him  the  letter  of  iny 
uncle,  the  curate. 

He  laid  it  down  by  him  without 
opening  it.  —  "  Ah  !  very  well ;  sit 
down,  my  boy,  I  will  attend  to  you  in 
a  moment" —  and  he  went  back  to  his 
mixing,  and  weighing,  and  writing. 

I  sat  down,  a  little  humiliated,  upon 
an  old  leather  bench,  and  began  to 
look  about  with  rather  a  disconcerted 
feeling  upon  my  future  master  and  the 
shop  where  I  was  to  pass  the  years  of 


my  apprenticeship.  M.  Pe'choin  was 
about  fifty  years  old,  but  at  first  sight 
his  thin  white  hair,  and  his  old  fash- 
ioned, snuff-colored  frock-coat  gave  the 
impression  of  sixty.  While  he  was  oc- 
cupied by  his  prescription,  seeming  to 
have  forgotten  me  entirely,  I,  soaked 
through  with  the  morning's  rain,  began 
to  feeL  quite  discouraged  and  uneasy, 
and  the  tears  almost  came  to  my  eyes 
as  I  thought  of  the  good  fire  in  the 
curate's  kitchen.  Just  as  this  trouble 
came  over  me,  something  passed  be- 
tween my  legs,  and  I  started  up  from 
my  bench ;  it  proved  to  be  a  very  ugly 
turtle  that  was  straying  about  in  a  mel- 
ancholy way,  picking  up  bits  of  salad 
that  were  scattered  about  the  shop. 

But  at  the  same  moment  a  back  door 
opened,  and  an  old  woman,  with  a 
ruddy  face  framed  in  a  stiff  cap,  ap- 
peared upon  the  threshold. 

"Mother  Annelle,"  said  M.  Pe'- 
choin, "  here  is  the  new  pupil ;  you 
must  show  him  his  room." 

The  old  woman  glanced  at  me,  saw 
my  drenched  clothes,  my  hair  pasted  to 
my  temples,  and  my  saddened  look. 
Her  thick,  crabbed  face  softened  at 
once. 

"  Yes,"  she  cried  in  an  angry  tone, 
"  this  is  just  like  you,  Mister  Pechoin ! 
Here  is  this  poor  boy  soaked  to  his 
bones,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  let  him  be 
catching  his  death  of  cold  in  the  shop  ! " 

"  Soaked  !  "  said  M.  Pechoin,  and 
he  looked  up  at  the  rain  running  down 
the  window-panes,  for  it  was  really 
pouring  torrents.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, my  boy ;  go  and  get  dry,  and 
we  will  talk  about  your  business  when 

I  have  finished Make  him 

a  good  fire,  Mother  Annelle. " 

I  followed  the  servant,  who  carried 
me  through  several  dim  rooms  and 
passages,  till  she  brought  me  to  the 
kitchen,  old-fashioned  and  dark  like  the 
rest,  but  nevertheless  more  life-like, 
and  with  a  more  hospitable  look.  She 
at  once  roused  the  fire  to  a  blaze  by 
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throwing  on  some  dry  sticks  and  then 
blowing  stoutly  through  a  long  iron 
tube. 

"  Get  out,  sir  !  get  away,  Jaunisson  ! " 
said  she,  pushing  down,  gently,  how- 
ever, a  great  black-and-yellow  cat  who 
was  sleeping  with  the  air  of  a  canon, 
near  the  boiler,  — "  get  down  and  let 
the  gentleman  warm  himself?"  The 
cat  half  opened  its  heavy  eye-lids  and 
gave  me  a  distrustful  look  and  then 
drew  itself  slowly  away,  humping  up 
its  back  and  going  off  to  sleep  between 
the  andirons.  The  old  woman  went 
backward  and  forward,  scolding  her 
cat,  peeping  under  the  cover  of  her 
pots,  and  trying  to  open  a  conversation 
in  which  I  took  next  to  no  part.  I 
had  hardly  slept  any  the  night  before, 
and  the  warming  influence  of  the 
range  was  sending  me  into  a  half-sleep. 

I  was,  moreover,  still  full  of  the 
feeling  of  leaving  home,  and  the  re- 
ception of  M.  Pechoin  had  chilled  me. 
Accustomed  to  the  active  and  fresh  life 
of  the  country,  I  asked  myself  what 
was  to  become  of  me  shut  up  in  this 
prison-like  house.  I  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  passing  my  best  years  among 
these  drugs,  and  with  this  old  man 
and  his  old  servant,  who  would  insist 
on  teaching  me  all  their  manias,  and 
compel  me  to  act  like  an  old  man  rather 
than  break  up  their  habits.  O!  I 
thought,  rny  dear  Louppy  valley,  my 
grand  forest,  why  have  I  given  you  up 
to  die  of  weariness  here  ?  But  my 
reason  came  in  at  once :  "  Take  care, 
Claude,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  don't  play 
the  baby.  You  are  an  orphan  and  you 
have  got  your  living  to  make.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  your  uncle  had  spent 
almost  all  his  ready  money  to  put  you 
in  the  way  of  getting  your  little  start 
in  the  world,  and  you  should  come  trot- 
ing  back  •  just  as  you  left ! " 

I  had  got  so  far  in  my  speech  to  my- 
self, when  the  kitchen  door  opening 
suddenly  let  in  a  young  girl  of  about 
eighteen.  She  stopped  short,  a  little 


astonished  at  seeing  me  installed  at 
the  corner  of  the  fire ;  as  for  me,  I 
jumped  up,  wholly  taken  out  of  myself 
by  surprise  and  admiration.  She  was 
light  and  graceful,  without  being  thin, 
blonde,  with  a  fine  complexion,  very 
red  lips,  and  great  brown  eyes. 

"  Nanine,"  said  the  servant,  "  this 
gentleman  is  your  father's  new  pupil." 
Then  turning  to  me  Annelle  went  on : 
"  This  is  our  young  lady." 

The  young  girl  returned  my  bow, 
and  smiled.  In  the  light  of  that  smile 
all  my  dark  ideas  took  to  flight.  I 
forgot  the  damp  entries,  the  cluttered 
shop,  the  crazy  apothecary  ;  I  only  saw 
the  rosy  lips  just  showing  the  pretty 
teeth,  and  those  eyes  where  the  smile 
got  reflected  as  the  sun  in  the  jet  of  a 
fountain.  I  was  cheered  up  at  once, 
and  had  no  other  thought  than  that  I 
must  make  myself  at  home  in  the 
Pe'choin  house. 

Miss  Nanine  asked  me  some  ques- 
tions about  my  journey  and  about 
Louppy.  Her  sweet,  musical  voice 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  conquest 
of  my  heart.  She  had  a  natural  cheer- 
fulness which  put  one  immediately  at 
his  ease,  and  her  ways  were  not  minc- 
ing or  affected  like  those  of  our  country 
girls.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I 
happened  to  let  fall  that  I  had  eaten 
nothing  since  my  leaving  Louppy. 
"  Why, "  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  together  prettily,  —  "  why,  then 
you  must  be  starved !  We  must  hurry 
dinner,  Mother  Annelle."  And  she  at 
once  set  herself  to  helping  in  the 
preparation.  When  she  came  in,  the 
cat  Jaunisson,  waked  up  at  once, 
had  run  to  get  near  her.  He  brushed 
against  the  edge  of  her  dress,  giv- 
ing little  smothered  mews,  arid  kept 
constantly  under  her  feet  as  she  went 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  pantry,  from 
the  pantry  to  the  dining-room.  As  for 
me,  I  watched  her  as  she  came  and 
went ;  I  listened  to  the  music  of  her 
voice,  the  purring  of  the  cat,  the  tick- 
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ing  of  the  clock,  the  crackling  of  the 
fire,  and  I  had  no  more  regretful 
recollections  of  the  wood  at  Louppy, 
or  the  fireside  of  the  curate. 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve  dinner 
was  ready  in  a  little  room  opening  from 
the  drug-shop,  from  which,  by  a  little 
window,  whatever  took  place  in*  the 
shop  could  be  seen.  M.  Pechoin  joined 
us  there. 

"  I  have  read,"  he  said,  "  your  uncle's 
letter,  and  you  have  also  been  recom- 
mended to  me  by  Dr.  Grodard,  who 
is  my  friend  as  well  as  your  uncle's. 
Enough  said  about  that.  I  am  glad 

to  have  you  here I  hope 

we  shall  get  along  well  with  each 
other.  Presently  Mother  Annelle  will 
explain  to  you  the  ways  of  the  house. 
.  .  .  .  And  now  —  let  us  have 
dinner ! " 

He  took  off  the  cover  of  the  steam- 
ing tureen,  and  we  all  ate  with  a  good 
appetite. 

When  dinner  was  finished  my  trunk 
arrived,  and  the  servant  helped  me  to 
carry  it  to  the  first  story.  My  cham- 
ber was  small  and  modestly  furnished. 
Mother  Annelle  showed  me  afterwards 
the  garret  impregnated  with  pharma- 
ceutical odors ;  then  the  laboratory, 
opening  upon  a  terraced  garden,  which 
exl  ended  out  towards  the  suburbs,  and 
explained  to  me  all  my  immediate  sur- 
roundings. This  first  visitation  com- 
pleted, I  bravely  girded  myself  with 
the  green  serge  apron,  and,  under  M. 
Pechoin's  directions,  set  myself  to  cut- 
ting up  roots  and  pounding  drugs. 
Night  soon  came.  In  the  shop  a 
smoking  lamp  was  lighted,  by  whose 
uncertain  light  the  things  there  looked 
still  more  fantastic  than  they  had  done 
to  my  morning  view.  My  master  went 
to  join  Miss  Nanine,  and  I  remained 
to  read  the  "  Codex  "  till  supper  time. 
We  were  hardly  at  table  when  Dr. 
Grodard,  my  uncle's  friend,  came  into 
the  room.  He  was  a  little  dumpy 
man,  with  thick  red  cheeks  framed  in 


great  tufts  of  red  whiskers.  Although 
only  a  health  officer,  he  was  always 
called  "  doctor."  He  was  extremely 
republican,  and  a  partisan  of  new  re- 
forms, but  at  the  same  time  much 
attached  to  the  old-fashioned  medical 
practice,  and  persisted  in  giving  his 
prescriptions  in  Latin.  For  the  rest, 
he  was  a  good-natured  man,  with  an 
excellent  heart,  wild  about  botany,  and 
familiar  with  the  whole  flora  of  the 
surrounding  country.  I  had  often 
seen  him  at  the  curacy,  so  he  gave  me 
a  warm  greeting,  pressing  my  hands 
and  inquiring  about  my  uncle's  health ; 
then  having  renewed  the  acquaintance 
he  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  began 
to  discuss  with  M.  Pechoin.  Thoy 
both  talked  with  a  great  deal  of  anima- 
tion, and  I  thought  I  understood  that 
the  subject  was  some  discovery  of  my 
master's,  but  my  attention  was  much 
blunted,  and  sleep  was  beginning  to 
throw  sand  under  my  eyelids.  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  weakness,  and  not 
to  seem  ridiculous  to  Miss  Nanine  I 
struggled  not  to  give  way  to  my  sleepi- 
ness. In  .spite  of  my  efforts  she  saw 
my  trouble  and  said, — 

"  Father  is  so  engaged  that  he  does 
not  think  of  things,  but  you  must  not 
tire  yourself,  Mr.  Claude  ....  you 
must  need  rest  ....  Mother  Annelle, 
light  the  lantern." 

I  wished  good-night  to  the  company, 
climbed  the  staircase  rapidly,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  I  was  sleeping 
soundly  between  the  good  dry  sheets, 
which  smelt  of  flag-root.  So  finished 
my  first  day. 

We  can  say  of  families  as  we  say 
of  peoples :  happy  are  they  who  have 
no  history!  For  nearly  a  year  my 
days  passed  in  a  gentle  and  delightful 
regularity.  I  rose  in  the  morning  at 
the  stroke  from  the  belfry,  and  went 
down  to  the  kitchen,  where  Mother 
Annelle  gave  me  a  cup  of  warm  milk, 
and  Jaunisson  purred  round  the  glow- 
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ing  hearth.  After  the  shutters  were 
opened  I  occupied  the  time  until  M. 
Pechoin's  rising  and  the  coming  of 
customers,  by  dusting  the  bottles  and 
jars.  The  shop  was  not  much  fre- 
quented. M.  Pechoin  had  other  re- 
sources, in  fields  and  vineyards,  and 
continued  to  practice  pharmacy  as  an 
art  rather  than  as  a  trade.  He  seemed 
indeed  to  think  a  great  deal  of  a  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made,  and  of 
which  I  often  heard  him  talking,  in 
guarded  words,  with  Dr.  Grodard.  I 
had  little  to  do  while  he  was  occupied 
with  his  books  ;  and  I  gave  myself  up 
very  much  to  musing  over  mine,  and 
listening  to  the  sound  of  Miss  Nanine's 
voice,  as  she  sang  at  her  sewing. 
When  the  door  of  communication 
opened  and  little  gushes  of  this  fresh 
voice  came  to  me,  the  thread  of  my 
musing  was  often  broken. 

In  the  evenings  in  winter  we  all 
assembled  in  the  little  parlor ;  in  the 
summer  upon  the  terrace.  Generally 
Dr.  Grodard  joined  us,  and  .broached 
long  discussions  with  M.  Pechoin  upon 
natural  history.  I  listened  with  all 
my  ears  and  profited  by  what  I  heard. 
I  got  to  understand  my  master,  and  to 
become  attached  to  him  notwithstand- 
ing his  odd  manners.  He  was  a  great 
student  of  botany,  and  a  magazine  of 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  written 
with  regard  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  indefatigable  explorer.  He  would 
go  out  at  day-break  in  spring,  and 
come  back  at  ten  o'clock  with  his  face 
radiant,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  seem- 
ing to  bring  with  him  something  of 
the  sap  and  verdure  of  the  woods. 
He  would  throw  a  bunch  of  plants 
triumphantly  upon  my  counter,  crying 
out :  "  Take  those,  Claude,  my  boy  ; 
there's  something  to  amuse  yourself 
with."' 

He  began  to  like  me  because  I  inter- 
ested myself  in  what  he  liked,  and  he 
treated  me  less  as  a  student  and  more 
as  a  friend  of  the  family.  On 


days,  in  summer,  he  would  take  a  book 
and  sit  down  in  the  shop,  and  say  to 
me  :  "  Come,  Claude,  young  folks  must 
have  their  turn  ;  I  will  keep  house, 
and  do  you  go  and  have  a  run  in  the 
country  with  Dr.  Grodard  and  Nanine." 

On  such  days  I  dressed  up  in  my 
best ;  Miss  Nanine  would  have  on  one 
of  her  touching  white  dresses  with  the 
cherry  ribbons ;  Dr.  Grodard  would 
dine  with  us,  and  as  soon  as  the  cloth 
was  removed  we  started  for  our  deli- 
cious country  walk.  These  walks  I 
must  not  stop  to  describe.  As  we 
came  home  in  the  evenings  by  the 
willow  path,  which  was  the  meeting 
place  of  the  fashionables  of  the  lower 
town,  the  doctor  used  to  smile  with 
pleasure  as  he  caught  the  looks  of  ad- 
miration cast  upon  our  fair  companion. 
As  for  me,  I  did  not  share  his  joy  at 
all ;  and  I  took  it  very  hard  when  I 
saw  the  .lawyers'  clerks  and  young 
manufacturers  admiring  her  too  closely. 
In  short  I  began  to  be  jealous ;  and  so 
I  found  that  I  was  in  love. 

This  discovery,  while  it  filled  me 
with  a  deep  joy,  at  the  same  time  be- 
came the  cause  of  an  entirely  new  set 
of  troubles.  I  was  excessively  timid, 
and  my  first  effort  was  to  hide  my  love. 
I  wished  to  conceal  it  for  every  reason. 
I  trembled  lest  M.  Pechoin  should  read 
in  my  eyes  that  I  loved  his  daughter, 
and  send  me  off.  Then,  at  first,  I  felt 
a  scruple  as  to  this  stifled  tenderness, 
and  asked  myself  if  I  had  the  right  to 
abuse  the  confidence  of  my  master, 
and  to  dare  to  raise  my  eyes  in  secret 
to  his  daughter.  Little  by  little  my 
scruples  lulled  themselves  to  sleep,  and 
I  became  a  hardened  sinner.  "  Why," 
I  said  to  myself,  "  should  you  not  dare 
to  aspire  to  Nanine's  hand  ?  Are  you 
not  young,  strong,  and  industrious  ? 
Have  you  .not.  her  father's  esteem,  and 
do  you  not  feel  able  to  make  her  happy 
if  she  will  only  love  you  ?  " 

Would  she  ?  There  was  the  problem. 

One  evening  in  the  Holy  Week  she 
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had  gone  to  church  with  Mother  An- 
nelle.  They  did  not  return  until  twi- 
light, and  I  was  sitting  in  the  darkened 
shop  listening  to  the  last  chimes  of  the 
Anyelus.  This  music  lulled  me  so  into 
a  dreamy  state,  that  I  did  not  hear 
the  door  open,  and  when  I  saw,  all  at 
once,  Nanine,  of  whom  my  thoughts 
were  full,  standing  before  me,  I  gave 
a  sudden  start. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Mr. 
Claude  ? "  asked  she,  as  the  servant 
passed  into  the  kitchen. 

"  I  was  listening  to  the  bells,  Miss 
Nanine."  Then  I  gave  a  sigh,  and 
we  were  silent.  The  darkness  kept 
increasing  in  the  room ;  I  could  only 
see  the  graceful  shadowed  outline  of 
Nanine,  and  her  two  great  eyes,  bril- 
liant and  smiling.  This  magnetic  light 
attracted  me ;  my  thought  sunk  itself 
in  it  and  lost  itself  in  delight.  All  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  vanished,  and  I 
saw  only  those  luminous  pupils. 

"  The  evening  has  been  very  sweet," 

said  she,  to  break  a  silence  which  was 

becoming    embarrassing.     "You    can 

smell  the  spring  even   in  the  streets. 

.  .  .    We  went  as  far  as  the  woods 

with  Mother  Annelle Do  you 

know  ?  .  .  .  .  the  blue  wild  hyacinths 
are  in  flower  ?  " 

"  What  a  beautiful  thing 'spring  is," 
I  answered,  without  much  thought  as 
to  how  my  answer  fitted  into  the  con- 
versation. I  was  contemplating  that 
clear  open  face,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
raised  from  earth  by  a  mysterious  in- , 
fluence. 

"  I  picked  these  hyacinths  for  you," 
Nanine  went  on,  "  and  this  little  bunch 
of  violets.  See  how  sweet  they  smell ! " 

And  her  white  hand  came  toward 
me.  Did  her  trembling  fingers  come 
too  near  my  lips  ?  Did  the  warm 
and  spring-like  odor  of  the  violets 
make  me  drunk  ?  I  can  recall  nothing 
more.  I  had  taken  the  little  hand  in 
mine  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Claude  !  "  said  she,  and 


her  pretty  head  drooped  gently  under 
the  weight  of  her  feeling. 

"  How  I  love  you  !  "  I  murmured, 
as  I  threw  myself  up  towards  her. 

"  Very  well !  kiss  her  then  !  "  broke 
in  a  piercing  voice  which  came  from 
the  little  window  communicating  with 
the  dining-room  ;  and  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  which  just  rose  over  the 
roofs  in  front,  we  recognized  the  face 
of  M.  Pechoin. 

Nanine  gave  a  little  cry,  and  I  shut 
my  eyes  as  if  everything  was  coming 
to  an  end.  In  less  than  a  second  I 
saw  myself  driven  from  the  Pechoin 
house,  and  shamefully  sent  back  to  my 
uncle  the  curate.  When  I  ventured 
to  raise  my  eye-lids,  my  master  was 
standing  before  us.  "Now,  kiss  each 
other,"  he  repeated,  "  for  I  give  you 
leave  ; "  and  taking  us  each  by  a  hand 
he  pushed  us  gently  towards  each 
other. 

After  supper,  when  Annelle  had 
taken  off  the  cloth,  and  Doctor  Gro- 
dard  was  installed  in  his  easy  chair, 
M.  Pechoin  rose  with  a  solemn  air, 
and  took  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  in  his  '  shrillest 
voice,  —  "  here  is  the  husband,  that  is  to 
be,  of  my  daughter  Nanine.  When 
Claude  is  admitted  as  a  pharmacist 
they  shall  be  married  ;  and  "  —  he 
added,  turning  to  the  Doctor,  who 
received  the  announcement  with  a 
smile  —  "I  will  give  Nanine  the  Elixir 
for  a  wedding  present." 

Doctor  Grodard  was  affected;  Mother 
Annelle  sobbed;  Nanine  and  I  wept 
for  joy,  and  squeezed  each  other's 
hands :  Jaunisson  squatted  like  a 
sphynx  at  the  corner  of  the  table, 
laughed  with  his  chops,  and  purred 
away  with  an  air  of  great  self-satis- 
faction. 

III. 

"I  will  give  Nanine  the  Elixir 
for  a  wedding  present."  These  mys- 
terious words  of  M.  Pechoin,  which 
did  not  make  much  impression  upon 
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me  at  the  time,  returned  to  me  the 
next  morning  when  Mother  Annelle 
came  in  to  say  that  my  master  and 
M.  Grodard  wished  to  see  me  in  the 
laboratory. 

"  Claude,"  said  M.  Pe"choin,  gravely, 
as  I  entered  the  room,  "  shut  the  door, 
and  pay  strict  attention  to  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you.  You  belong  to  the 
family  now,  and  I  wish  to  conceal 
nothing  from  you.  I  am  not  rich,  and 
although  Nanine  has  in  right  of  her 
mother  about  fifteen  hundred  francs 
income,  that  is  hardly  enough  to  go 
to  housekeeping  upon.  This  has 
troubled  me  much,  and  decided  me  to 
perfect  a  precious  discovery  on  behalf 
of  humanity  which  I  have  made." 

Here  the  Doctor  smiled  ironically, 
and  M.  Pechoin  exclaimed,  u  What  is 
there  so  very  amusing?  He  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last,  Doctor.  Many 
people,  I  know,  take  me  for  an  idle 
dreamer,  a  mere  herb-picker.  But  my 
dear  child,"  said  he,  turning  to  me, 
and  seizing  me  excitedly  by  the  arm, 
"it  was  in  picking  my  herbs  that  I 
came  across  a  blessed  remedy  for  "  — 

He  stopped,  then  with  a  solemn  air 
said,  "  Claude,  you  have  heard  of  the 
frightful  effects  of  hydrophobia !  well, 
we  will  cure  it ! " 

"  A  chimera !  "  exclaimed  the  Doc- 
tor, shrugging  his  shoulders  ;  "  Hydro- 
phobia is  incurable." 

"  Grodard,  you  are  more  obstinate 
than  a  mule,"  replied  my  master.  "  I 
tell  you  that  I  will  cure  it,  and  you 
shall  hear  how,  Claude." 

Then  he  began  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and 
told  me  that  in  the  juices  of  certain 
wild  plants  he  had  found  the  base  of 
his  "  Elixir  anti-hydrophobique" 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  he  holding  up  a 
vial  filled  with  a  clear  green  liquid, 
and  going  on  to  give  the  details  of  its 
preparation.  The  doctor  said  nothing, 
but  the  mocking  expression  of  his  face 
remained,  and  he  began  to  whistle  "  La 


Marseillaise,"  and  drum  upon  the  cop- 
per scale-pan. 

"  There  are  still  some  improvements 
to  be  made  in  it,"  continued  M.  Pe- 
choin, "  but  on  your  marriage-day  my 
discovery  shall  be  made  lilbown  to  the 
world." 

I  kissed  his  hands  to  show  my  grati- 
tude, and  solemnly  declared  with  tears 
in  my  eyes  that  I  would  sooner  die 
than  betray  his  confidence.  Then  he 
entered  upon  new  details  of  the  Elixir ; 
it  was  a  subject  of  which  he  was  never 
tired. 

"  It  is  strange,  Claude,"  said  he, 
"that  although  all  the  plants  which 
compose  it  are  poisonous,  this  pois- 
oned liquid  becomes  in  certain  condi- 
tions an  incomparable  remedy.  Poison 
triumphs  over  poison  !  "  (Here  the  doc- 
tor began  to  whistle  "  La  Marseillaise," 
more  loudly.)  "  My  Elixir  contains 
two  contrary  principles,  the  active  and 
the  sedative  principle ;  one  acts  upon 
and  neutralizes  the  virus  in  the  wound  ; 
the  other  stupefies  the  nerves  and  stops 
the  convulsions. 

"  Bah  !  bah  !  "  interrupted  the  doc- 
tor, "  your  two  principles  will  neutral- 
ize each  other,  and  your  Elixir  will 
have  no  more  effect  than  a  glass  of 
clear  water." 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,  Claude,"  ex- 
claimed M.  Pechoin  ;  "  the  two  prin- 
ciples will  act  one  after  the  other." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  replied 
M.  Grodard. 

I  took  advantage  of  their  excite- 
ment to  slip  out  of  the  room,  and  hav- 
ing heard  Nanine  in  the  garden,  has- 
tened to  join  her. 

Nanine !  I  was  madly  in  love  with 
my  beautiful  fiancee,  and  although  the 
wonders  of  the  Elixir  were  very  little 
to  me,  the  thought  of  her  never  left 
me.  It  was  with  me  in  the  old  drug 
shop,  where  I  went  to  study  as  soon 
as  daylight  appeared,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  time  of  our  marriage  ;  it  was  with 
me  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  Spring 
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was  now  in  full  bloom,  and  our  bo- 
tanical expeditions  had  recommenced 
under  the  directions  and  guardianship 
of  the  Doctor.  Accommodating  and 
indulgent  guardian !  How  often  he 
would  take  the  wrong  path,  and  Nan- 
ine  and  I  would  wander  on  by  our 
selves  for  a  while,  then  turn  in  search 
of  the  Doctor,  whom  we  would  find 
entangled  perhaps  in  the  brambles, 
humming  with  smiling  lips  a  snatch  of 
some  old  love  song  of  his  younger  days. 

In  our  neighborhood  everybody  be- 
gan talking  of  our  marriage,  and  the 
comments  were  various.  Some  blamed 
M.  Pechoin  for  having  allowed  such 
an  intimacy  to  spring  up  between  two 
young  people,  and  hinted  that  matches 
arranged  so  long  beforehand  always 
turned  out  badly.  Others  -limited 
themselves  to  shrugging  their  should- 
ers and  saying  M.  Pechoin  was  always 
strange.  We  \et  them  talk,  and  lived 
on  in  our  quiet,  happy  way.  Some- 
times this  tranquillity  frightened  me; 
I  would  shudder,  and  say  to  myself:  — 

"  Claude,  you  are  too  happy ;  such 
happiness  cannot  last ;  some  misfortune 
will  surely  catch  you."  Alas!  my 
fears  were  not  in  vain,  the  time  of 
trial  was  at  hand. 

One  afternoon  in  June,  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  woods,  where  we  had 
been  for  a  long  time  collecting  plants, 
we  stopped  to  rest  in  the  valley  of 
Savonniere,  when  a  young  man  ap- 
proached us,  a  botanical  box  slung 
over  his  back,  and  some  newly  gath- 
ered flowers  in  his  hand.  "  Ah,  here 
comes  one  of  our  sort,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

We  looked  at  him  with  curiosity, 
for  botanists  are  rare  in  Marville.  Na- 
nine  recognized  him  first.  His  name 
was  Alexis  des  Allais,  and  he  lived 
with  his  mother  and  sister  in  an  old 
house  not  far  from  M.  Pechoin's.  Al- 
though descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Lorraine,  they  lived  very 
poorly,  having  but  a %  very  small  in- 


come to  eke  out  the  meagre  salary  which 
young  des  Allais  received  from  his 
office  under  the  town  government.  As 
he  drew  near  he  bowed  very  low,  and 
then  in  a  flattering  way,  he  asked  Doc- 
tor Grodard  for  the  name  of  the  plant 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.1  It  was  an 
orchid,  rather  rare,  and  the  Doctor,  de- 
lighted with  the  discovery,  gave  him 
all  the  information  he  asked. 

Emboldened  by  his  welcome,  he 
opened  his  box  and  beggecl  the  Doc- 
tor to  take  from  it  any  specimens 
which  he  might  like  for  his  herbarium. 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  Nanine, 
he  paid  her  a  very  well  turned  compli- 
ment, and  tried  also  the  effect  of  his 
honeyed  graces  upon  me  ;  but  I  was 
not  in  the  mood  to  digest  them,  and 
was  cold  to  him  from  the  first.  Thanks 
to  his  flatteries,  M.  des  Allais  obtained 
leave  to  accompany  us  during  the 
rest  of  our  walk,  and  to  be  of  our 
party  in  our  future  excursions.  When 
he  had  left  us,  the  Doctor  exclaimed, 
"  There  now,  is  a  young  man,  well  bred, 
well  educated,  modest,  who  makes  no 
parade  of  his  noble  extraction,  as  so 
many  do,  though  he  has  the  right. 
Only  think,  Claude,  his  ancestors  were 
in  the  Crusades  !  " 

"  A  great  merit !  "  I  replied  ;  "  mine 
were  there  too  ;  only  they  were  in  the 
ranks  without  armor,  and  took  all  the 
thwacks." 

"At  all  events,  you  must  allow  that 
he  is  not  proud,  Claude." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
If  I  had  his  title,  I  should  be  polite 
and  affable,  but  I  would  not  thrust  my- 
self upon  people." 

During  the  evening  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  young  des  Allais,  and 
the  Doctor  praised  his  new  recruit 
highly.  He  said  that  it  was  very  un- 
usual to  see  young  people  of  family 
come  out  from  their  idleness  to  devote 
themselves  to  science,  and  that  this 
disposition  in  M.  des  Allais  must  be 
encouraged.  The  mere  name  of  young 
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des  Allais  was  sufficient  to  attract  my 
master,  who  held  the  family  in  great 
reverence,  and  though  the  mother  of 
Alexis  had  an  account  of  ten  years' 
standing  at  his  shop,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  send 
her  a  bill.  M.  Pechoin  enjoined  it 
upon  us  to  give  the  young  botanist  a 
warm  welcome. 

One  evening  M.  Pechoin  returned 
from  a  walk  accompanied  by  des  Allais, 
humble  and  smiling  as  usual.  He 
stayed  to  supper,  and  that  put  an  end 
to  our  quiet  joys.  Having  once  en- 
tered the  house,  the  young  lordling 
soon  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  my  master.  With  his  oily 
words  he  ensnared  the  simple  people 
as  birds  are  caught  on  limed  twigs. 
Mother  Annelle,  brought  up  with  great 
respect  for  the  nobility,  paid  him  her 
reverence ;  even  Jaunisson  came  under 
the  charm.  This  creature,  always  on 
the  guard  with  me,  always  returning 
scratches '  for  my  caresses,  soon  tamed 
down  before  Alexis.  Their  crafty  na- 
tures understood  each  other ;  even 
Nanine  showed  towards  him  many  in- 
nocent little  coquetries  which  drove  me 
almost  distracted. 

As  troubles  never  come  single,  I 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  fearful 
neuralgia,  from  which  I  suffered  ex- 
tremely. To  alleviate  my  sufferings  I 
took  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large  doses, 
and  as  the  pain  grew  more  intense  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  add  a  little  bella- 
donna. This  violent  treatment  at  last 
got  the  better  of  the  neuralgia ;  but 
there  remained  a  strange  buzzing  in  my 
ears,  which  came  on  daily  hi  rapidly 
increasing  periods.  As  long  as  it  last- 
ed all  sounds  came  to  me  very  much 
deadened  and  changed  in  quality.  I 
imagined  that  it  was  from  the  neural- 
gia still  lingering  about  me,  and  I 
began  taking  my  powerful  medicines 
again  ;  but  the  noises  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  soon,  left  me  nei- 
ther night  nor  day. 

Vou  I.  —  No.  2.  13 


Uneasy  and  tormented,  I  no  longer 
joined  in  the  conversation  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  others,  and  the  bare 
idea  of  knowing  that  Nanine  was  in 
the  garden  with  M.  des  Allais,  while  I 
was  confined  in  the  pharmacy,  put  me 
in  most  cruel  torture.  I  resolved  to 
come  out  from  my  seclusion  ;  I  an- 
nounced that  I  was  much  better,  and  I 
persuaded  the  doctor  to  get  up  a  botan- 
izing party  for  the  next  day.  We  start- 
ed as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The  in- 
evitable Alexis  accompanied  us  of 
course,  sometimes  devoting  himself  to 
the  Doctor,  sometimes  to  Nanine.  As 
we  were  passing  through  the  little 
wood  of  Petit- Jure,  the  Doctor  suddenly 
stopped  to  point  out  to  us  a  bird  hopping 
about  on  the  branches  some  thirty  paces 
from  us. 

"  Ah !  that  looks  like  autumn," 
said  he ;  "  do  you  hear  the  notes  of 
that  redbreast  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  ! "  joined  in  Nanine, 
"  what  a  sweet  songster  he  is  ! " 

I  could  see  the  redbreast  very  well, 
amongst  the  leaves,  but  I  listened  in, 
vain  to  catch  the  slightest  warbling. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  I,  "  but  are 
you  speaking  of  the  bird  over  there 
in  the  branches  of  that  locust  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  very  one,"  replied  Na- 
nine, "  do  not  you  hear  his  little  flute- 
like  voice  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  That  is  strange !  "  said  M.  des- 
Allais  with  his  provoking  laugh ;  "  very 
strange  ! "  And  he  began  to  extol 
the  pretty  music  of  the  redbreast. 

"It  is  because  you  don't  get  the 
wind  right,  Claude,"  put  in  the  Doctor; 
"come  here  —  there,  do  you*  hear  it 
now ! " 

I  put  up  my  hands  to  my  ears  like 
ear-trumpets,  and  fixed  my  attention 
closely ;  all  in  vain,  no  sound  reached 
me.  I  saw  Alexis  smile,  and  the 
others  looked  astonished.  I  colored, 
and  the  tears  almost  came  into  my 
eyes  ;  at  last  I  cried  out :  "  Ah,  yes, 
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I  catch  it !     It  is  charming  ! "     But  I 
lied.  ...  I  had  heard  nothing. 

The  walk  which  I  had  so  much  de- 
sired, had  suddenly  lost  its  charm. 
One  thought  occupied  me  now.  Why 
had  I  alone  been  unable  to  hear  the 
redbreast  ?  Feigning  a  sudden  re- 
turn of  neuralgia,  I  hastened  home, 
and  hurrying  to  my  chamber,  threw 
myself  all  out  of  breath  into  a  chair. 
What  was  going  on  in  my  head  ? 
Why  had  I  not  heard  the  bird's  song  ? 
Was  it  because —  I  threw  up  the 
sash  and  listened;  the  town  seemed 
asleep.  I  closed  the  window  careful- 
ly, and  going  to  an  old  bronze  mortar 
which  stood  in  the  corner  of  my  room, 
I  held  above  my  head  a  heavy  key, 
then  let  it  fall.  It  dropped  into  the 
mortar  with  a  muffled  sound,  as  if  it 
had  been  wrapped  in  cotton.  My 
heart  beat  hard,  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, the  result  was  the  same.  I 
threw  myself  upon  my  bed,  buried  my 
head  in  the  clothes,  and  burst  into 
tears.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt ;  I  was  becoming  deaf ! 

IV. 

I  had  not  the  courage  to  show  my- 
self at  supper  time,  and  I  did  not 
close  my  eyes  the  whole  night.  In- 
stead of  sleeping  I  dwelt  upon  my 
troubles.  I  went  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  affection  of  my  ears,  an- 
alyzed the  first  symptoms,  followed  the 
insensible  developments  of  it  with  re- 
markable clearness.  All  the  cases  of 
deafness  which  I  had  known  returned 
to  me.  I  remembered  all  the  jokes 
that  were  made  at  Louppy  on  a  deaf 
fellow  whose  cock-and-bull  stories  were 
the  great  amusement  of  the  village. 
The  thought  of  appearing  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  Nanine  cut  me  to  the 
heart,  and  I  resolved  to  hide  my  in- 
firmity as  long  as  possible. 

Fortunately  for  me,  •  Dr.  Grodard, 
who  was  the  judge  I  most  feared, 
was  absent  for  several  weeks.  I  ap- 


peared to  people  very  distrait,  and 
when  I  made  a  wrong  reply  from  not 
having  heard  correctly,  they  put  it  down 
to  my  absent-mindedness.  But  my  deaf- 
ness was  not  as  yet  so  decided  that  I 
could  not  understand  a  person  standing 
near  me  and  articulating  his  words 
distinctly.  It  was  very  easy  to  talk 
with  Mother  Annelle  and  M.  Pe'choin, 
for  their  voices  were  very  shrill  and 
piercing.  There  was  need  of  more 
caution  with  Alexis  des  Allais ;  I  trem- 
bled lest  he  should  guess  my  infirmity, 
for  he  would  take  a  malignant  joy  in 
publishing  it  abroad,  and  while  killing 
me  with  his  ironical  pity  he  would  use 
his  discovery  to  forward  his  suit  with 
Nanine. 

Fortunately,  I  could  understand  her 
more  easily  than  any  one  else.  Her 
clear  and  silvery  voice  never  struck 
my  ears  painfully,  and  often  I  knew 
what  she  said  merely  from  the  move- 
ments of  her  lips.  Still  I  feared  lest 
she  should  find  out  my  secret,  and  I 
was  full  of  anxiety  whenever  she 
spoke  to  me.  I  tried  to  avoid  the 
tete-a-tetes  which  had  formerly  made 
me  so  happy,  and,  when  she  sought  me 
in  the  pharmacy,  pretended  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  preparation  of  some 
complicated  prescription,  or  would  in- 
vent an  errand  outside,  and  so  leave 
her  alone.  I  soon  saw  that  my  sud- 
den reserve  appeared  very  strange  to 
her,  and  she  even  tried  by  her  affec- 
tionate reproaches  to  let  me  know 
that  it  did. 

M.  Pechoin  was  also  alarmed  at  my 
behavior,  and  showed  me  that  my  man- 
ner ruffled  him.  Once  he  would  have 
been  more  indulgent,  but  he  had  just 
experienced  an  annoyance  which  had 
made  him  very  irritable.  A  new 
apothecary  had  established  himself 
nearly  opposite  to  our  house,  and  this 
rival  shop  with  its  glass  front,  its  mar- 
ble slabs,  and  its  four  great  jars  filled 
with  yellow  and  blue  liquid,  attracted 
every  evening  a  crowd  of  loun- 
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gers  whose  foolish  admiration  irritated 
the  nerves  of  M.  Pechoin.  And  when 
the  report  spread  that  the  new  apothe- 
cary had  found  a  cure  for  hydropho- 
bia, my  master's  manner  towards  me 
changed  very  decidedly.  His  affection 
for  me  became  less  and  less,  while  that 
for  Alexis  des  Allais  increased.  I  have 
learned  since,  that  the  traitor  insinua- 
ted that  the  new  apothecary  had  secret- 
ly offered  to  take  me  as  a  pupil,  and 
that  I  was  about  to  accept. 

But  my  hardest  trials  came  at  our 
gatherings  in  the  evening  on  the  ter- 
race or  in  the  parlor.  Alexis  was  al- 
ways there,  prinked  out  with  a  flower 
in  his  button-hole,  his  beard  carefully 
combed,  and  a  smirk  on  his  face. 
After  shaking  hands  with  M.  Pechoin, 
he  would  seat  himself  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  Nanine,. and  carry  on  a  con- 
versation with  her  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  I  could  only  catch  a  fragment 
now  and  then,  and  in  which  I  dared 
not  join  lest  I  might  betray  myself. 
While  they  laughed  and  talked  togeth- 
er, I  watched  them  gravely,  seeking  to 
catch  from  their  eyes  or  lips  the  secret 
of  the  words  which  I  could  not  hear. 

Devoured  as  I  was  by  suspicions,  it 
was  the  worst  of  punishments  to  be 
present  every  day  at  these  meetings, 
and  not  be  able  to  hear  what  was  said. 
My  deafness  continued  to  increase, 
and  I  became  irritable,  taciturn,  and 
morose.  Instead  of  trying  to  outdo  my 
rival  in  affability,  as  soon  as  he  came, 
I  held  myself  sulkily  aloof.  When  I 
retired  to  my  room,  I  gave  myself  up 
to  my  anger,  often  ending  by  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Then  I  would 
steal  from  the  house  and  rush  into 
the  depths  of  the  woods.  I  would 
take  long  walks  to  tire  myself  in  body 
and  mind.  There  was  a  bitter  pleas- 
ure in  going  over  the  roads  I  had 
walked  with  Nanine  in  the  first  months 
of  our  love ;  and  in  the  paths  half  hid- 
den by  the  yellow  leaves,  I  saw  my 
fading  happiness. 


Autumn  had  arrived,  and  the  vin- 
tage begun.  M.  Pechoin  was  busy  in 
his  vineyards,  and  I  was  left  alone  in 
the  shop. 

Nanine  took  her  part  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  season,  going  every  noon 
to  the  vineyard,  accompanied  by  Mother 
Annelle,  and  often  by  Alexis  des  Allais. 
One  morning,  I  saw  her  go  down  to 
the  kitchen  more  dressed  and  animated, 
it  seemed  to  me,  than  usual.  She 
wore  a  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair,  and  a 
spray  of  fuchsias  in  her  corsage.  Her 
gayety  arid  her  toilet  sufficed  to  in- 
crease my  sadness,  and  I  escaped  to 
the  pharmacy.  Sometime  after,  Alex- 
is des  Allais  entered  with  a  great  bou- 
quet of  white  clematis  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  brought  for  Nanine,  and 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers  remained  in 
the  room  for  a  long  time  after  he  had 
left.  I  was  quivering  with  excitement; 
the  penetrating  odor  had  revived  my 
jealousy,  and  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
laboratory,  questioning  if  I  ought  not 
to  follow  the  fop,  and  toss  his  bouquet 
over  the  terrace.  I  was  at  work  in 
preparing  a  potion,  when  Alexis  reap- 
peared, and  went  through  the  shop 
with  the  air  of  a  victor ;  I  at  once 
caught  sight  of  the  button-hole  of  his 
frock,  in  which  was  a  cluster  of  fuchsias 
like  those  that  Nanine  had  worn  ;  he 
bowed  to  me  smiling,  and  passed  out. 
I  opened  the  door  into  the  next  room, 
and  there  stood  Nanine  at  the  glass, 
with  her  head  a  little  turned  to  one 
side,  tying  the  ribbon  of  her  straw  hat. 
My  first  look  was  for  the  fuchsias  ; 
they  were  gone !  Nanine  turned  to- 
wards me ;  I  guessed  by  the  motion  of 
her  smiling  lips  that  she  was  asking 
me  if  I  wanted  anything. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  saw  this  morn- 
ing some  flowers  in  your  corsage,  and 
I  came  to  ask  one  of  them  of  you, 
but  I  see  that  they  are  gone." 

She  cast  her  eyes  down,  colored,  and 
appeared  embarrassed.  I  saw  that 
she  was  seeking  a  reply,  and  not  wish- 
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ing  to  give  her  the  time  to  find  one, 
I  continued  :  "  Doubtless  you  will  tell 
me  that  you  do  not  know  where  they 
are ;  you  may  be  sure  they  are  not  lost. 
I  have  just  seen  them  in  M.  des  Allais's 
button-hole." 

At  this  she  colored  again,  and  then 
began  to  speak  with  animation.  Alas  ! 
I  could  not  hear  her,  her  words  were 
so  choked  by  emotion.  I  listened  eager- 
ly, my  neck  stretched  out,  my  mouth 
half  open,  trying  to  understand,  but 
only  catching  a  syllable  here  and  there. 
What  could  she  say  in  her  defence  ? 
I  saw  that  she  was  trying  to  excuse  her- 
self; but  the  impossibility  of  my  hear- 
ing her  increased  my  irritation.  "  Ah  ! 
Nanine,"  said  I,  interrupting  her,  "  why 
have  you  left  off  loving  me  ?  " 

She  stopped,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  darted  toward  me,  but 
I  repulsed  her,  exclaiming :  "  No,  no  ! 
all  is  over  between  us  since  you  love 
another." 

Nanine  looked  at  me  again,  this 
time  with  indignant  surprise,  and  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders  with  an  air  of  pity, 
she  left  the  room.  I  was  exasperated, 
humiliated,  broken  down.  After  a 
while,  as  I  turned  toward  the  door,  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  M.  Pe- 
choin. 

"  Stop,"  said  he,  "  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

I  heard  him  !  His  shrill  voice  pen- 
etrated my  ear  like  a  sharp  blade. 

"  I  have  just  met  Nanine,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  she  was  crying ;  what  has 
happened  ?  " 

I  did  not  know  what  to  answer,  and 
began  to  stammer  out  some  unintelligi- 
ble words.  M.  Pechoin  darted  a  dis- 
trustful look  at  me,  then  said,  "Ah  !  a 
lovers'  quarrel.  You  must  be  mar- 
ried before  the  coming  winter ;  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

I  remained  silent. 

"  What,"  said  he,  "  you  make  no  re- 
ply ?  have  you  changed  your  mind  ? 
Explain  yourself,  for  I  am  tired  of 


your  hypocritical  silence.  What  have 
you  to  complain  of?  Have  you  not 
been  treated  like  a  child  of  the  house? 
Speak,  speak,  will  you  ?  " 

"  M.  Pechoin,"  I  began  in  a  calm 
low  voice,  as  I  thought,  "  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  you ;  I  have  been  treated 
better  than  I  deserve  in  your  house." 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,  I  am  not  deaf," 
interrupted  my  master. 

I  felt  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes. 
"  M.  Pechoin,  I  shall  remember  your 
kindness  all  my  life ;  but  this  marriage 
I  believe  cannot  take  place.  I  see  that 
Miss  Nanine  would  not  be  happy  with 
me,  and  I  beg  you  " — 

I  could  not  finish,  for  M.  Pechoin 
rushed  upon  me,  and  shaking  me  rough- 
ly, cried  out,  "  I  see,  too !  The  scales 
have  fallen  from  my  eyes,  and  I  see  that 
I  have  warmed  a  serpent  in  my  bosom. 
Begone,  traitor !  '  Go,  eat  the  bread  of 
my  enemy  after  having  devoured  my 
substance  and  learned  my  secrets." 

Holding  me  all  the  while  tightly  by 
the  arm  he  pushed  me  toward  the  door. 
I  freed  myself  from  him,  and  looking 
at  him  sadly,  said,  "  M.  Pechoin,  I  see 
that  some  one  has  been  injuring  me 
with  you,  but  you  will  find  some  day 
that  you  have  been  deceived." 

Sobs  choked  my  voice,  and  I  hurried 
from  the  room. 

V. 

I  was  dismissed  —  dismissed  in  dis- 
grace ;  I  went  up  to  my  chamber,  where 
I  stayed  all  that  long  day.  Night 
came  at  last ;  what  a  night  it  was  God 
alone  knows  !  What  was  to  become 
of  me  ?  Where  should  I  go  ?  To 
Louppy  in  my  shame  and  despair  ?  No ! 
I  would  remain  here  near  Nanine ; 
breathe  at  least  the  same  air  that  she 
breathed,  though  I  must  renounce  her 
love.  For  although  convinced  of  her 
treachery,  all  my  anger  against  her  had 
gone  —  all  my  pride  and  jealousy  had 
vanished,  and  I  felt  only  the  poignant 
grief  of  separation. 
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Suddenly  my  door  opened,  and 
Mother  Annelle  entered  with  a  bowl  of 
broth,  which  the  good  soul  insisted  that 
I  should  drink,  saying, 

"  You  have  taken  nothing  since  ear- 
ly yesterday,  and  will  surely  be  sick, 
and  it  is  enough  to  have  one  ill  in  the 
house." 

"  Who  is  ill  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  start- 
ing up. 

"  Nanine,  to  be  sure,"  and  muttering 
something  else  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  she  left  the  room. 

Nanine  ill !  suffering  on  my  account 
perhaps.  The  idea  was  unbearable. 
Hurrying  down  -  stairs,  I  overtook 
Mother  Annelle  in  the  entry.  She  di- 
vined from  my  anxious  looks  what  I 
would  ask,  for  she  pointed  to  the  open 
parlor  and  pushed  me  toward  it. 

I  stood  an  instant  on  the  threshold, 
looking  sadly  into  this  room,  where  I 
had  spent  so  many  blissful  hours :  a 
sob  escaped  me.  The  father  and 
daughter  looked  round :  Nanine  was 
very,  very  pale,  and  M.  Pechoin 
wore  a  most  dejected  air.  I  advanced 
toward  my  master. 

"M.  Pechoin,  I  pray  you  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  before  sending  me 
away." 

He  looked  at  me  sadly  yet  sternly, 
and  made  a  sign  for  me  to  go  on. 
Nanine  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  and 
regarded  me  with  anxious  intentness. 

"  I  intended  to  obey  you,  and  go 
away  without  troubling  you  further, 
but  at  the  last  moment  I  found  it  im- 
possible. Do  not  send  me  off  with  the 
idea  that  I  am  an  ingrate.  You  did 
not  understand  me  yesterday.  God  is 
my  witness  that  I  would  give  all  I  have 
to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  corner 
of  your  house.  But  that  cannot  be.  I 
feel  myself  unworthy  of  Miss  Nanine, 
and  I  love  her  too  much  to  force  her 
to  live  unhappily  with  me  when  she 
can  be  happy  with  another." 

At  these  words  M.  Pechoin  raised 
himself  in  his  arm-chair  with  a  bewil- 


dered air,  and  exclaimed  in  his  shrill 
voice,  "  What  other  ?  " 

"  M.  des  Allais,"  replied  I,  looking 
at  Nanine.  She  rose,  her  pale  cheeks 
flushing  deeply,  and  began  to  speak 
to  me.  But  the  words  seemed  to  die 
away  on  her  lips,  and  I  could  only 
watch  narrowly  the  motions  of  her 
mouth  and  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  try  to  catch  from  those  the 
meaning  of  her  words.  With  my  head 
inclined  toward  her,  my  eyes  fixed  on 
her  eyes  and  mouth,  I  made  violent 
efforts  to  understand  her.  What  could 
she  be  saying  to  me  ?  From  the  in- 
flections of  her  voice,  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  look,  I  knew  her  words  to  be 
neither  scornful  nor  cruel;  but  what 
was  their  exact  sense  ?  I  made  ges- 
tures of  impatience,  of  despair.  An- 
nelle saw  my  agitation,  and  spoke  more 
slowly,  regarding  me  all  the  time  with 
sorrowful  surprise.  My  excitement  re- 
doubled: I  was  almost  insane. 

Nanine  ceased  speaking,  and  held 
out  her  hand,  to  me.  In  what  she  had 
said  last  I  thought  I  caught  the  words, 
"love  and  pardon,"  and  a  new  idea 
took  possession  of  my  crazy  brain.  I 
believed  that  Nanine,  out  of  pity  for 
my  sufferings,  and  urged  by  the  kind- 
ness of  her  heart  and  delicacy  of  her 
feeling,  had  resolved  to  give  up  her 
love  for  M.  des  Allais,  and  sacrifice 
herself  to  me.  I  was  not  selfish  enough 
to  accept  such  an  immolation,  and  my 
determination  was  taken  instantly. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mademoiselle, 
and  your  kind  heart  leads  you  astray. 
I  see  to-day  my  madness,  and  I  only  ask 
one  favor  of  you,  that  of  being  pardoned 
and  forgotten." 

Nanine  drew  back,  looking  at  me 
with  a  stupefied  air,  and  murmuring 
some  stifled  words.  As  I  bent  forward 
to  catch  them,  with  an  instinctive  ges- 
ture putting  my  hands  to  my  ears,  M. 
Pechoin  cried  out,  "Why,  can't  you 
hear?" 

Nanine     uttered    an    exclamation, 
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clasped  her  hands,  ran  to  her  father, 
and  said  something  to  him  quickly. 

"  Deaf ! "  cried  out  M.  Pechoin,  again 
darting  a  piercing  glance  at  me. 

I  nodded  my  head.  The  little  man 
fell  back  in  his  arm-chair.  I  saw  his 
look  of  alarm  and  the  pallor  of  Nanine. 
It  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  Driven 
to  the  verge  of  distraction,  I  rushed 
from  the  room,  along  the  corridor,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  saw  the  open  door  of 
the  laboratory,  and  there  took  refuge 
in  the  darkest  corner.  "  Ah  !  would 
that  I  were  dead  ! "  I  cried  out,  sob- 
bing. As  I  pronounced  these  words,  a 
ray  of  sunlight  fell  upon  a  vial  near  me, 
filled  with  a  green  liquid  which  I  rec- 
ognized as  the  Elixir  of  M.  Pechoin. 
I  knew  that  the  Elixir  was  composed  of 
powerful  narcotics,  and  that  a  glass  of 
it  would  make  me  sleep  eternally,  and 
I  quickly  seized  the  vial.  "  You  were 
to  be  my  wedding  present,"  thought  I : 
"  you  shall  be  a  cure  for  all  my  woes ! " 
I  drew  the  stopple,  and  rapidly  drank 
the  contents  of  the  vial.  It  was  still 
at  my  lips  when  M.  Pechoin  entered. 
He  saw  the  empty  bottle,  and  instantly 
comprehended  it  all. 

"  Ah  !  wretched  one,  you  are  lost !  " 
he  exclaimed. 

My  head  drew  dizzy,  cold  drops 
stood  upon  my  forehead,  and  a  river  of 
fire  coursed  through  my  veins :  then 
everything  became  confused,  and  I 
fainted. 

VI. 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I 
found  myself  in  a  strange  room ;  they 
had  put  me  in  the  guest  chamber. 
A  fire  of  savin  fagots  blazed  upon 
the  hearth.  The  sunlight,  streaming 
through  the  curtains,  played  upon  the 
gayly  colored  walls  and  the  tarnished 
gilding  of  the  mirror.  M.  Pechoin  and 
Nanine  were  sitting  before  the  fire. 
Presently  M.  Pechoin  came  to  my  bed- 
side and  placed  his  dry,  nervous  hand 
upon  my  damp  forehead. 

"  He    still  sleeps  heavily,  "  said  he 


sadly ;  "  I  would  prefer  to  see  him  de- 
lirious." 

"  Dr.  Grodard  has  hopes  of  him," 
murmured  Nanine. 

Wonderful !  they  were  speaking  in 
a  low  tone,  and  yet  I  heard  them  !  I 
believed  myself  to  be  under  some  hal- 
lucination ;  and  without  stirring  for 
fear  of  dispelling  the  illusion,  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  listened. 

"  Grodard  is  mistaken,  Nanine,"  re- 
plied M.  Pechoin.  "  I  know  my  Elixir 
too  well ;  taken  in  a  large  dose,  it  is 
fatal.  I  am  only  astonished  that  the 
poor  boy  was  not  killed  instantly.  "  O," 
continued  he  in  broken-hearted  tones, 
"  I  would  give  my  ten  years  of  experi- 
ments to  find  myself  deceived,  and  to 
see  Claude  safe  and  sound." 

Saying  this,  he  left  the  room  on  tip- 
toe, and  Nanine  remained  alone  by  the 
fire.  As  she  looked  toward  my  bed, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  soon 
began  coursing  rapidly  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  I  could  contain  myself  no 
longer,  and,  raising  my  head,  I  mur- 
mured in  a  feeble  voice,  "Nanine, 
dear  Nanine  ! " 

She  trembled  violently.  "  Nanine," 
I  continued,  '  do  not  weep :  I  am  much 
better." 

She  uttered  a  cry,  threw  herself  by 
my  bedside,  and  taking  my  hand,  laid 
her  pretty  head  down  upon  it. 

"  Do  not  sob  so,  Nanine ;  speak  to 
me  :  'tis  so  long  since  I  have  heard  you. 
I  am  not  deaf  now ;  I  am  cured." 

"  0  ! "  said  she  at  last,  "  pardon  me, 
Claude.  I  have  been  unkind  to  you, 
have  made  you  suffer  ;  but  I  swear  I 

never  loved  any  one  but  you 

M.  des  Allais  took  that  spray  of  fuchsia 

against  my  will I  told  you  so 

the  other  day,  but  you  did  not  under- 
stand me,  and  I  thought  you  were  try- 
ing to  find  an  excuse  to  leave  us.    . 
.  .  I  would  not  see  M.  des  Allais  again, 
and  my  father  dismissed  him." 

Her  warm  tears  fell  upon  my  hand, 
and  I  was  overcome  by  her  sorrow,  and 
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told  her  that  I  alone  was  to  blame, 
that  my  deafness  had  been  the  cause  of 
my  jealousy  and  of  all  the  trouble  that 
followed.  Then  I  begged  her  to  speak 
to  M.  Pechoin.  She  darted  out  into 
the  entry  gayly,  and  I  heard  her  calling 
down  the  stairs  :  "  Claude  is  cured ;  he 
is  talking,  and  he  is  not  deaf  now  !  " 

"  Impossible  ! "  said  M.  Pechoin, 
coming  up  with  rapid  strides.  "It  is 
a  return  of  the  delirium." 

He  wished  to  feel  my  pulse,  and  I 
said  to  him,  smiling,  "  I  assure  you  I 
am .  much  better."  I  think  the  Elixir 
must  have  partly  evaporated. 

M.  Pechoin  looked  wonder-struck. 
"  Can  you  hear  distinctly  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Dr.  Grodard  had  arrived  meanwhile. 
Seeing  me  restored,  he  burst  into  shouts 
of  laughter,  and,  turning  to  M.  Pechoin, 
exclaimed,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
your  Elixir  would  have  no  more  effect 
than  clear  water  ? 

M.  Grodard  was  most  amazed  at  the 
disappearance  of  .my  deafness.  He 
concluded  that  the  powerful  ingredients 
of  the  Elixir  had'  produced  a  reaction 
on  the  organs  of  hearing  paralyzed  by 
the  neuralgia  and  excessive  doses  of 
quinine  which  I  had  taken.  That  was 
my  opinion  too,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
express  it  before  M.  Pechoin. 

"  Come,"  said  Dr.  Grodard  gayly, 
noticing  his  friend's  abstraction,  "  don't 
worry  yourself  about  this.  Your  Elixir 
is  indeed  a  remedy  for  two  things :  the 
active  principle  cures  deafness.;  the  se- 
dative will  cure  hydrophobia." 

My  master  did  not  smile,  but  shook 
his  head  drearily,  and  I  saw  he  had  lost 
his  faith  in  his  discovery. 

My  recovery  was  rapid.  I  soon 
passed  my  examinations,  in  the  month 
of  March  received  my  diploma,  and  the 


week  of  Quasi-modo  was  fixed  upon  for 
our  marriage.  This  year  Easter  came 
late,  almost  at  the  end  of  April.  All 
the  gardens  of  Marville  were  red  and 
white,  with  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit- 
trees  in  full  flower,  as  if  in  festal  attire 
for  our  wedding.  One  fine  Monday 
morning  Nanine  arrayed  herself  in 
white  tulle  and  orange  flowers,  and  I 
in  my  new  coat,  and  the  bells  of  St. 
Stephen's  rang  out  a  merry  peal.  The 
church  was  dressed  with  flowers,  the 
organ  played  softly,  the  choir  children 
chanted  in  full  chorus,  and  between  the 
verses  you  could  hear  the  sparrows 
twittering  outside  the  open  windows. 
My  uncle,  the  curate,  said  mass,  after 
which  we  returned  home  to  breakfast, 
and  then  started  for  Louppy,  where  it 
was  my  wish  that  our  wedding  day 
should  end. 

What  more  shall  I  tell  you  ?  We 
are  happy ;  we  have  two  children, 
whom  Dr.  Grodard  takes  out  for  a  walk 
every  morning  in  the  Willows.  M. 
des  Allais  has  left  the  country  and  gone 
to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  Perardel, 
the  new  apothecary,  failed,  and  I 
bought  his  shop,  and  have  united  its 
business  with  ours.  Jaunisson  has 
grown  old,  but  Mother  Annelle  is  still 
fresh  and  active.  M.  Pechoin  con- 
tinues to  gather  herbs,  but  he  never 
speaks  of  his  discovery.  As  for  me, 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  Elixir ;  and 
when  the  shop  was  newly  fitted  up,  I 
filled  a  large  glass  jar  with  it,  and  put 
it  in  the  most  conspicuous  place,  with 
this  inscription:  Elixir  Anti-hydro- 
phobique." 

I  owe  much  to  it,  for  it  cured  me  of 
two  terrible  maladies,  deafness  and 
jealousy. 

To  tell  the  truth,  these  are  the  only 
cures  it  has  ever  performed. 
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BY    SIDNEY   ANDREWS. 


ON  the  first  day  of  January,  1863, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  invoking 
"  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God,"  issued  his  proclamation  emanci- 
pating all  the  slaves  in  Arkansas,  Tex- 
as, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except 
those  of  thirteen  parishes  in  Louisiana 
and  seven  counties  in  Virginia.  This 
act,  the  President  said,  was  "believed 
to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  upon  military  neces- 
sity ; "  and  he  declared  that  hencefor- 
ward "  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  rec- 
ognize and  maintain  the  freedom  of 
said  persons  "  so  emancipated. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  the  same 
month  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  one  of 
the  representatives  from  Massachusetts, 
brought  into  the  lower  branch  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Emancipation.  The  avowed  object  of 
this  measure  was  to  aid  in  giving  force 
and  effect  to  the  edict  of  emancipation. 

It  was  sent  to  a  special  committee, 
of  which  Speaker  Colfax  made  Mr. 
Eliot  the  chairman.  The  session  of 
Congress  closed  on  the  fourth  of  March 
following,  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  report  his  bill  for  the  action 
of  the  House. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  December, 
1863,  into  the  new  Congress  just  then 
assembled,  Mr.  Eliot  again  brought  the 
bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Emanci- 
pation. It  was  referred  as  before,  and 
eight  days  later  favorably  reported. 
The  House  took  it  up  for  debate  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  1864,  and  on  the 
first  of  March  ensuing,  after  a  sore 
struggle,  it  was  carried,  by  a  vote  of 


69  yeas  to  67  nays, — two  majority  in 
a  body  with  twenty-four  Union  ma- 
jority. 

The  measure  took  a  new  title  as  it 
left  the  House,  and  became  "  a  Bill  to 
establish  a  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of 
Freedmen  and  Refugees."  Four 
months  thereafter,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June,  by  a  vote  of  21  yeas  to  9 
nays,  it  passed  the  Senate  with  various 
amendments.  On  the  second  of  July 
Mr.  Eliot  moved  in  the  House  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Senate,  —  his  object  be- 
ing to  get  a  committee  of  conference 
between  the  two  branches  of  Congress, 
hoping  thereby  to  give  the  bill  a  form 
satisfactory  to  both.  But  he  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  party  friends ;  they 
had  given  him  a  bare  majority  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  —  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  believed  in  that  as  because 
they  believed  in  him ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  some  of  them  wavered,  and, 
rather  than  lose  it  entirely,  he  con- 
sented to  let  the  measure  go  over  to 
,  the  next  session. 

In  that  following  session  the  bill  had 
a  hard  time ;  it  was  opposed  with  bit- 
terness and  determination ;  it  was 
fought  in  public  debate  and  private 
conversation ;  it  lay  at  the  point  of 
death  all  through  the  winter;  its 
friends  were  at  no  period  certain  that 
it  could  be  saved ;  they  had  faith  in 
the  ideas  on  which  it  was  based,  but 
they  could  not  count  votes  enough  in 
the  House  for  its  passage.  It  went  to 
a  conference  committee,  and  came  out 
with  some  provisions  that  originated  in 
the  House,  and  others  that  originated 
in  the  Senate.  The  session  and  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress  were  corning 
to  an  end.  Finally,  on  the  second  of 
March,  1865,  Mr.  Eliot  called  it  up  in 
the  House,  and  put  it  to  a  vote.  It 
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was  passed  by  64  yeas  to  62  nays, — still 
but  two  majority  in  a  body  with  twen- 
ty-four Union  majority.  On  the  next 
day  it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  under 
Mr.  Wilson's  management,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. And  so,  on  the  third  of  March, 
1865,  hewn  out  in  the  great  struggle 
of  near  twenty-six  months,  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  Bill  became  a  law. 

Fresh  from  the  wondrous  Campaign 
to  the  Sea,  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard  was 
appointed  to  the  Commissionership  of 
the  Bureau  thus  created.  Selected  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  before  the  assassination,  as- 
signed to  duty  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  the 
twelfth  of  May,  1865,  he  entered  upon 
his  work  three  days  thereafter,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  June  nine  other  army 
officers  were  named  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  service  with  him  as  assist- 
ant commissioners.  Thus,  nearly  two 
and  a  half  years  from  the  day  when 
Mr.  Eliot  brought  in  his  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Bureau  of  Emancipation,  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  became  an  exist- 
ing, organized  fact,  and  began  its  novel 
and  difficult  work.  That  work  was  de- 
fined generally  in  the  creative  act  to 
be  "  the  supervision  and  management 
of  all  abandoned  lands,  and  the  con- 
trol of  all  subjects  relating  to  freedmen 
and  refugees  from  rebel  States,  or  from 
any  district  of  country  within  the  ter- 
ritory embraced  in  the  operations  of 
the  army,  under  rules  and  regulations 
approved  by  the  President." 

Before  asking  what  the  Bureau  has 
done,  before  bringing  it  to  the  cold  and 
critical  test  of  a  balance-sheet,  it  is 
but  fair  to  go  back  four  years  and  a 
half,  and  see  with  what  a  state  of 
things  it  had  to  deal,  what  were  the 
conditions  under  which  it  commenced 
its  labors.  It  shall  speak  in  its  own 
behalf,  and  it  does  that  in  these  ex- 
pressive words  :  — 

"  The  first  reports  received  from  my 
assistants  present  a  sad  picture  of  want 
and  misery.  In  every  State  many  thou- 


sands were  found  without  employment, 
without  homes,  without  means  of  subsis- 
tence, crowding  into  towns  and  about 
military  posts,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
protection  and  supplies.  The  sudden 
collapse  of  the  rebellion,  making  emanci- 
pation an  actual,  universal  fact,  was  like 
an  earthquake.  It  shook  and  shattered 
the  whole  social  system.  It  broke  up  the 
old  industries,  and  threatened  a  reign  of 
anarchy.  Even  the  well-disposed  and  hu- 
mane land- owners  were  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  or  how  to  begin  the  work  of  reor- 
ganizing society,  and  of  rebuilding  their 
ruined  fortunes.  Very  few  had  any 
knowledge  of  free  labor,  or  any  hope  that 
their  former  slaves  would  serve  them 
faithfully  for  wages.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  freed  people  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  uncertainty.  They  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  liberty  proclaimed 
was  real  and  permanent.  Many  were 
afraid  to  remain  on  the  same  soil  that 
they  had  tilled  as  slaves,  lest  by  some  trick 
they  might  find  themselves  again  in  bond- 
age. Others  supposed  that  the  govern- 
ment would  either  take  the  entire  super- 
vision of  their  labor  and  support,  or  di- 
vide among  them  the  lands,  of  conquered 
rebels,  and  furnish  them  with  all  that 
might  be  necessary  to  begin  life  as  inde- 
pendent farmers.  In  such  an  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  it  was  no  ordinary  task  to 
inspire  hostile  races  with  mutual  confi- 
dence, to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  sick  and  starving,  to  restore  social  or- 
der, and  to  set  in  motion  all  the  wheels 
of  industry." 

To  use  in  doing  its  work,  the  Bu- 
reau has  had :  money  from  Congress, 
$11,099,750  ;  from  sales  of  old  proper- 
ty, $971,844  ;  from  rental  of  lands  and 
buildings,  $570,700 ;  from  various  other 
sources,  $323,102  ;  and  supplies  from 
the  War  Department  to  the  value  of 
$2,330,788,  —  making  a  grand  aggre- 
gate of  $15,296,184.  The  account  of 
expenditures  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  School  expenses,  $2,596,475  ; 
War  Department  supplies  distributed, 
$2,330,788  ;  food  and  grain  distributed, 
$2,672,645;  salaries  of  all  kinds,  $2,- 
011,555  ;  medical  relief  and  supplies, 
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$987,615 ;  transportation  of  persons 
and  supplies,  $730,773  ;  rents  and  fuel 
and  repairs,  $544.072  ;  clothing  distrib- 
uted, $352,985  ;  stationery  and  printing, 
$146,745  ;  miscellaneous  expenditures, 
$1,206,164.  On  the  thirty-first  of  last 
August  the  Bureau  had  still  in  hand 
the  sum  of  $1,716,367.  The  cost  to 
the  country,  therefore,  of  the  work 
done  under  that  act  of  March  3,  1865, 
has  been  $13,579,817. 

The  Bureau  was  originally  charged 
with  "the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  all  abandoned  lands,"  and  the 
Commissioner  was  given  "  authority 
to  set  apart,  for  the  use  of  loyal  refu- 
gees and  freedmen,  such  tracts  of  land 
within  the  insurrectionary  States  as 
shall  have  been  abandoned ;  .  .  .  . 
and  to  every  male  citizen,  whether  ref- 
ugee or  freedman  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
assigned  not  more  that  forty  acres  of 
such  land  "  for  use  during  the  term  of 
three  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  six 
per  cent,  on  its  valuation,  within  which 
term,  or  at  its  end,  the  occupant  might 
purchase  his  tract  from  the  government. 
Not  much  benefit  accrued  to  the  freed- 
men and  refugees  from  this  provision 
of  the  law.  President  Johnson  set  it 
aside,  and  Congress  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  interfere.  The  Bureau  at 
one  time  had  nearly  800,000  acres  of 
farming  land,  and  about  5,000  pieces 
of  town  property  in  its  charge  ;  all  it 
ever  got  from  its  vast  estate  was  some 
$400,000  in  rents,  which  money  was 
variously  expended  in  the  general  work. 

It  was  necessary  in  the  outset  to 
furnish  the  freedmen  and  refugees  with 
provisions ;  man  cannot  live  a  large 
life  on  bread  alone ;  but  if  bread  or  its 
substitute  be  wanting,  there  is  not 
much  life.  In  the  fourth  month  of  its 
existence,  the  Bureau  issued  1,400,000 
rations  ;  in  the  whole  of  the  first  year, 
about  10,000,000.  In  March,  1867, 
Congress  passed  a  special  act  appropri- 
ating half  a  million  dollars  to  save  the 
South  from  starvation.  That  money 


was  mostly  spent  in  four  months;  it 
distributed  among  the  people  850,000 
pounds  of  pork  and  about  6,810,000 
pounds  of  corn.  Aside  from  this 
special  relief,  the  number  of  rations 
issued  during  the  second  year  was 
about  11,700  daily  —  in  one  month  of 
the  second  year  it  was  nearly  25,000  per 
day.  In  the  third  year  an  average  of 
7,650  rations  was  supplied  per  diem,  the 
highest  average  for  any  one  month  being 
nearly  17,000.  The  aggregate  of  sup- 
plies distributed  from  June  1,  1865,  to 
January  1, 1869,  when  the  relief  branch 
of  the  Bureau  was  discontinued  by  Con- 
gress, was  no  less  than  20,897,453  ra- 
tions. How  much  of  this  relief  went  to 
whites  and  how  much  to  blacks,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  with  exactness ;  in  June, 
1866,  the  number  of  whites  applying 
for  provisions  was  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  blacks ;  in  the  first  year,  whites 
got  3,000,000  rations,  and  blacks  7,- 
000,000;  in  the  second  year,  whites 
700,000  and  blacks  3,500,000 ;  in  the 
third  year,  whites  240,000  and  blacks 
2,500,000.  At  certain  periods  in  some 
States,  the  whites  required  more  relief 
than  the  blacks :  thus  during  the  first 
year  and  a  half  the  whites  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri  got  about  1,700,000 
rations,  while  the  blacks  got  but  550,- 
000  ;  and  during  the  time  up  to  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  the  whites  of  Alabama 
got  2,737,000  and  the  blacks  1,403,000. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  rations  given 
out  by  the  Bureau,  the  whites  got 
somewhat  over  one  fourth,  and  the 
blacks  somewhat  less  than  three  fourths. 
The  Bureau  at  one  time  had  56 
hospitals,  with  about  125  medical  offi- 
cers and  200  attendants ;  but  when 
Congress  met  last  December,  all  had 
been  closed  save  one  in  Richmond  and 
one  in  Washington.  The  records  show 
that  not  far  from  30,000  whites  and 
555,000  blacks  were  medically  treated, 
—  an  aggregate  of  584,178  persons 
for  whom  the  local  authorities  made 
no  provision,  to  whom  the  Bureau 
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carried  the  balm  and  healing  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

The  transportation  account  tells  us 
that  1,790  officers,  3,677  teachers, 
3,892  refugees,  and  29,460  freedmen 
have  travelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bureau  —  how  many  miles,  and  from 
whence,  to  where,  is,  of  course,  not 
stated.  Useless  to  inquire  if  these 
officers  were  always  on  duty ;  useless 
to  ask  if  these  refugees  and  freedmen 
always  wisely  improved  their  privi- 
leges ;  but  as  for  the  school-teachers,  — 
God  bless  them  !  and  I  wish  ten  times 
as  many  could*  have  had  favors  from 
the  Government.  You'll  never  find 
me  scolding  about  the  increase  of  the 
public  debt  by  reason  of  the  transpor- 
tation furnished  these  schoolma'ams  — 
I  wish  the  quartermaster  and  the  com- 
missioner had  given  all  of  them  yearly 
passes  on  every  railway  in  the  United 
States. 

I  shall  let  the  school-teachers  draw 
their  own  picture  of  the  South,  as  it 
was  in  that  first  year  after  the  war 
—  taking  the  form  and  color  of  my 
mosaic  from  more  than  a  score  of  re- 
ports made  to  headquarters,  of  which 
the  following  pictures  are  detached 
extracts :  "  During  the  year  seven 
school  buildings  for  freed  people  were 
burned  by  the  whites ;  a  military 
police  is  greatly  needed  to  protect  the 
schools ;  our  teachers  are  afraid  to 
open  schools  away  from  the  towns ; 
in  the  interior,  military  protection 
must  be  given  the  schools  if  any  are 
established ;  the  opposition  to  negro 
education  here  is  very  great ;  there  is 
a  combination  not  to  allow  the  freed- 
men any  place  for  a  school ;  the 
teacher  was  ordered  away  and  her  life 
threatened  if  she  did  not  go;  the 
school  was  broken  up  in  less  than  two 
weeks  and  the  teacher  driven  out  of 
town ;  if  the  military  are  taken  away 
I  cannot  stay  here  a  week ;  much 
hatred  is  shown  towards  schools  in 
every  town  of  this  county ;  public 


opinion  will  not  protect  us  in  our 
work,  and  we  must  have  the  troops 
kept  here ;  in  this  town  three  school- 
houses  have  been  burned  within  the 
year ;  threats  were  so  strong  and  re- 
peated that  I  dared  not  go  on  with  the 
school ;  a  mob  surrounded  the  church 
where  I  kept  my  school  and  intimi- 
dated my  scholars  by  firing  guns  and 
pistols ;  a  few  whites  are  favorable  to 
a  school,  but  the  great  majority  say  one 
shall  not  be  opened  ;  we  have  to  board 
in  colored  families,  for  no  white  family 
will  receive  us ;  the  mayor  tried  to 
protect  us,  but  the  popular  enmity 
was  so  strong  that  the  landlady  gave 
us  notice  to  quit  the  house ;  the 
teacher  was  cruelly  beaten  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  town  council ;  the  newspa- 
pers constantly  speak  of  us  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner;  the  teacher  there 
was  murdered;  the  school-house  was 
burned  and  the  teacher  almost  killed  ; 
two  white  men  who  served  in  the  rebel 
army  ask  a  military  guard  to  protect 
the  school  by  which  they  got  a  living ; 
the  teacher's  house  was  burned,  and 
now  he  has  been  ordered  out  of  the 
neighborhood ;  no  white  woman  has 
spoken  to  me  for  two  months ;  the 
teacher  was  a  lady,  but  they  drove  her 
away  with  threats  of  outrage."  When 
the  Lord  counts  up  his  jewels,  I  am 
sure  He  will  reckon  these  white  wo- 
men of  the  North  who,  braving  scorn 
and  danger,  and  contumely  and  sudden 
death,  went  down  into  this  land  of  dis- 
order and  ignorance  to  act  as  teachers 
to  such  as  were  eager  for  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  things  I  saw  in  a  long 
journey  through  the  South  four  years 
ago  last  fall,  none  struck  me  more 
forcibly  than  this,  —  a  negro  woman  at 
work  over  a  wash-tub,  with  an  open 
spelling  book  fastened  to  the  fence  in 
front  of  her  bench.  I  passed  the  place 
four  or  five  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight, 
and  on  nearly  every  occasion  heard  her 
reading  off  the  letters  and  spelling  out 
the  words.  In  the  cotton  warehouses 
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of  Macon  I  found  the  negro  porters 
with  books  in  their  pockets,  which  they 
dropped  down  to  study  with  rapt  atten- 
tion in  the  brief  irregular  pauses  of 
their  labor.  Were  not  these  teuching 
instances  of  thirst  for  knowledge  ? 
And  how  will  you  prevent  the  spread 
of  learning  among  a  people  seeking  for 
light  with  such  earnest  determination? 
The  first  school  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  dated  January  1,  1866,  and  the 
last  was  issued  July  1,  1869.  There 
are  eight  of  the  little  pamphlets,  and 
from  the  series  I  compile  these  in- 
structive tables :  — 


DAT  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


Date. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

January  1,  1866 
July  1,  1866 
January  1,  1867 
July  1,  1867 
January  1,  1868 
July  1,  1868  .     . 
January  1,  1869 
July  1,1869       .     .     . 

740 
975 
1,399 
1,839 
1,914 
2,681 
1,979 
2,912 

1,314 

1,405 
1,658 
2,087 
2,202 
2,787 
2,266 
3,357 

90,589 
90,778 
99,513 
111,442 
102,070 
123,644 
106,977 
149,244 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


Date. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

January  1,  1867    . 
July  1,  1867      .    . 
January  1,  1868    . 
July  1,  1868      .     . 
January  1,  1869    . 
July  1,  1869      .     . 

782 
1,126 
1,170 
1,345 
1,306 
1,512 

850 
1,808 
4,290 
5,857 
5,573 
6,146 

70,610 
80,647 
87,447 
118,170 
84,965 
107,109 

Can  anything  be  more  eloquent  than 
these  figures?  On  the  first  of  Jan- 
ury,  1867,  the  inspector  reports  that 
the  freedmen  sustain  623  schools 
wholly  or  in  part;  two  and  a  half 
years  later  the  number  is  1,581.  Then 
they  owned  286  school  buildings ;  now 
the  number  is  759.  Then  there  were 
15,248  pupils  paying  tuition ;  now  he 
reports  44,386.  Then  there,  were  but 
458  colored  teachers ;  now  there  are 
over  2,400.  Of  the  pupils  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report,  all  but  6,746  were 
slaves  at  the  opening  of  the  rebellion. 
In  1867  the  freedmen  paid  $150,000 
for  tuition,  and  $60,000  for  school 
buildings;  in  1868  it  was,  $175,000 


for  tuition,  and  $80,000  for  buildings ; 
and  in  1869  the  account  will  reach 
about  $200,000  for  tuition,  and  $125,- 
000  for  buildings.  Again  I  ask  you 
can  anything  be  more  eloquent  than 
these  figures  ?  And  can  any  praise  be 
too  warm  for  the  men  and  women  who 
have  carried  on  this  educational  and 
humanizing  work  among  the  freedmen ! 
Of  a  thousand  things  that  the  Bu- 
reau has  done,  no  balance  sheet  can 
ever  be  made.  How  it  helped  the 
ministries  of  the  church,  saved  the 
blacks  from  robbery  and  persecution, 
enforced  respect  for  the  negro's  rights, 
instructed  all  the  people  in  the  mean- 
ing of  law,  threw  itself  against  the 
strongholds  of  intemperance,  settled 
neighborhood  quarrels,  brought  about 
amicable  relations  between  employer 
and  employed,  comforted  the  sorrow- 
ful, raised  up  the  down-hearted,  cor- 
rected bad  habits  among  whites  and 
blacks,  restored  order,  sustained  con- 
tracts for  work,  compelled  attention  to 
the  statute  books,  collected  claims,  fur- 
thered local  educational  movements, 
gave  sanctity  to  the  marriage  relation, 
dignified  labor,  strengthened  men  and 
women  in  good  resolutions,  rooted  out 
old  prejudices,  ennobled  the  home,  as- 
sisted the  freedmen  to  become  land- 
owners, brought  offenders  to  justice, 
broke  up  bands  of  outlaws,  overturned 
the  class-rule  of  ignorance,  led  bitter 
hearts  into  brighter  ways,  shamed 
strong  hearts  into  charity  and  forgive- 
ness, promulgated  the  new  doctrine  of 
equal  rights,  destroyed  the  seeds  of 
mistrust  and  antagonism,  cheered  the 
despondent,  set  idlers  at  work,  aided  in 
the  reorganization  of  society,  carried 
the  light  of  the  North  into  dark 
places  of  the  South,  steadied  the  negro 
in  his  struggle  with  novel  ideas,  incul- 
cated kindly  feeling,  checked  the  pas- 
sion of  whites  and  blacks,  opened  the 
blind  eyes  of  judges  and  jurors,  taught 
the  gospel  of  forbearance,  encouraged 
human  sympathy,  distributed  the  gen- 
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erous  charities  of  the  benevolent,  up- 
held loyalty,  assisted  in  creating  a  sen- 
timent of  nationality,  —  how  it  did  all 
this  and  a  hundred-fold  more,  who 
shall  ever  tell  ?  what  pen  shall  ever  re- 
cord ? 

The  atmosphere  of  Washington  is 
an  atmosphere  of  scandal  and  detrac- 
tion. However  it  be  elsewhere,  very 
few  men  are  heroes  here.  That  (he 
Commissioner  and  his  assistants  of  the 
Bureau  have  committed  mistakes,  need 
not  be  formally  said,  —  some  of  their 
errors  are  so  plain  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  But  I  shall  give  them  the 
charity  of  remembering  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  be  wise  after  the  event  than 
before  the  event.  Is  there  something 
more  than  mistakes  ?  Has  money 
been  unlawfully  used?  Have  subor- 
dinate officers  been  enriched  at  the 
public  expense  ?  Has  power  been 
abused  and  trust  outraged  ?  For  those 
who  believe  the  whispers  of  detrac- 
tion, there  is  this  satisfaction,  that  in 
our  country  no  great  wrong  ever  goes 
long  uncovered.  For  the  rest  of  us 
there  is  this,  —  whatever  else  is  un- 
done, the  grand  and  humane  work  of 
the  Bureau  can  never  be  undone.  It 
will  grow  in  importance  with  the 
growing  years  of  all  the  century  ;  the 
future  will  show  us  its  large  value 
and  fair  proportions  more  plainly  than 
we  can  see  them  now ;  by  and  by 
we  shall  recognize  more  clearly  than 
at  present  that  no  other  nation  ever 
undertook  such  a  work  of  charity  as 
we  did  when  we  established  this  Bu- 
reau, and  that  no  former  age  can 
compare  with  ours  in  carrying  a  great 
effort  of  relief  and  reform  to  such  sub- 
lime and  successful  completion.  I  am 
sure  the  New  Bedford  Representative 
builded  better  than  he  knew  when  he 
fashioned  his  idea  of  six  years  ago.  We 
have  not  alone  given  intended  effect  to 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  but 
we  have  conquered  prejudice,  and 
founded  order,  and  rebuilt  society,  and 


raised  up  justice,  and  planted  a  new 
political  faith,  and  established  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  civil  government,  and 
opened  fairer  and  better  ways  for  the 
feet  of  all  men  and  women. 

What  next? 

The  Bureau's  original  functions  ex- 
pired by  limitation  of  law  December 
31,  1868.  Since  that  date  it  has  had 
nothing  to  do  but  collect  claims  and 
promote  education.  During  the  year 
it  settled  about  2,000  claims,  aggre- 
gating not  far  from  $250,000,  and 
spent  something  like  $1,000,000  for 
school  purposes.  These  two  branches 
of  work  can  be  continued,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  But  inquiry  among  many 
members  of  Congress  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  career  of  the  Bu- 
reau will  be  terminated  by  special 
enactment  this  coming  spring,  if  the 
President  does  not  see  fit  to  terminate 
it  by  an  Executive  order.  On  the 
first  of  last  September  it  had  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,716,367,  of  which  at  least 
$1,400,000  must  have  been  on  hand 
at  New  Year's.  What  shall  be  done 
with  this  money  and  such  work  as  the 
Bureau  is  now  prosecuting  ? 

The  hospital  at  Washington  has 
not  far  from  three  hundred  inmates. 
Clearly  enough  these  individuals  must 
not  now  be  turned  adrift  on  the  world ; 
and  the  condition  of  things  in  the  city 
is  such  that  we  are  likely  to  need  the 
hospital  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  The 
patients  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  as  the  Commissioner  prop- 
erly says,  it  would  not  be  just  to  re- 
quire the  citizens  of  the  District  to 
provide  for  them.  The  hospital  should 
be  continued,  in  charge  of  the  War 
Department ;  a  medical  officer  might 
be  detailed  to  duty  there,  and  intrusted 
with  the  disbursement  of  a  small  special 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  its 
support. 

The  number  of  unsettled  claims  in 
the  Bureau  is  3,300.  These  are  the 
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claims  of  colored  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  their  heirs ;  and  of  course  honor 
and  justice  alike  require  that  they 
be  adjusted.  But  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  longer  make 
these  claims  of  colored  persons  excep- 
tional. The  party  that  carried  on  the 
war  has  full  control  of  every  branch 
of  the  government ;  and  the  claimants, 
asking  nothing  but  fair  treatment,  will 
just  as  surely  get  it  in  one  department 
as  in  another.  These  claims,  with  all 
the  books  and  papers  bearing  upon 
them,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
various  bureaus  where  the  demands  of 
other  soldiers  are  settled. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of  the 
Bureau's  educational  work.  General 
Howard  says  it  should  not  only  be 
continued,  but  greatly  extended,  and 
he  recommends  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment take  the  matter  in  hand,  — 
adding,  "  The  safety  of  the  republic  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  there 
can  be  no  safety  nor  permanent  peace 
when  ignorance  reigns ;  the  law  of 
self-preservation  will  justify  the  na- 
tional legislature  in  establishing  a  gen- 
eral system  of  free  schools,  and  fur- 
nishing to  all  children  of  suitable  age 
such  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  as  may  be  necessary  to  fit 
them  to  discharge  intelligently  the  du- 
ties of  free  American  citizens."  This 
is  a  wild  proposition ;  it  may  be  credit- 
able to  the  Commissioner  as  a  philan- 
thropist, but  it  is  not  a  wise  recom- 
mendation for  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  make  at  this  period  of  our 
existence.  For  if  we  are  to  go  on 
instructing  the  negro  children  of  the 
South,  why  shall  we  not  instruct  the 
Irish  children  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  where  ignorance  reigns  ?  and  if 
we  instruct  these,  why  shall  we  not 
also  instruct  the  American  children  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  whole  country 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  treasury  ? 
Education  is  a  good  thing,  —  we  are 
not  likely  to  get  too  much  of  it  in  this 


generation ;  but  in  our  present  finan- 
cial situation  General  Howard's  idea  is 
simply  absurd.  We  have  taken  the 
negro  into  the  body  politic  for  better 
or  for  worse  ;  we  have  fed  him,  and 
nursed  him,  and  clothed  him,  and  en- 
couraged him,  and  protected  him,  for 
nearly  five  years  :  respect  for  his  man- 
hood demands  that  we  soon  take  away 
our  supports,  and  leave  him  to  work 
out  his  destiny,  as  other  citizens  of  the 
republic  are  working  out  theirs. 

We  have  now  a  Commissioner  of 
Education  at  the  head  of  a  bureau  in 
the  Interior  Department ;  and  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Cox,  in  his  annual  report,  sug- 
gests the  transfer  of  the  freedmen's 
educational  work  to  this  bureau,  and 
the  President's  Message  particularly 
calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this 
recommendation.  The  Secretary  uses 
the  following  language  :  — 

'*  The  encouragement  of  education 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  has  heretofore  formed  a  very 
important  part  of  the  labor  of  the  '  Freed- 
men's Bureau/  is  necessarily  very  closely 
allied  to  the  general  scope  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation. I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
propriety  of  uniting  the  whole  in  this 
office,  with  suitable  powers  and  provisions 
for  fostering  education  and  increasing 
intelligence  among  the  recently  enfran- 
chised people.  It  would  seem  that  in 
regard  to  them  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
missioner may  be  of  the  utmost  service, 
by  placing  at  their  disposal  and  bringing 
to  their  attention  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion which  experience  has  developed  in 
the  most  enlightened  portions  of  the 
world,  and  thus  saving  them  from  the 
slow  and  painful  process  of  learning  by 
their  experience  alone.  The  whole  coun- 
try has  so  great  a  stake  in  the  progress 
of  those  who  have  recently  emerged  from 
slavery,  and  in  their  proving  fit  to  wield 
the  great  political  power  now  held  by 
them,  that  no  rational  effort  should  be 
spared  to  hasten  their  enlightenment,  and 
give  them  access  to  the  most  approved 
means  of  intellectual  progress." 
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These  seem  to  me  the  words  of  ju- 
dicious good  sense.  It  will  be  most 
fit  and  appropriate  to  put  all  this 
educational  work  under  one  strong 
controlling  head.  In  the  alphabet  and 
the  multiplication  table  are  germs  of 
mighty  growth  ;  we  have  got  both  well 
growing  in  the  South,  and  may  rest 
assured  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
prevent  them  from  increasing  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  knowledge  and  varied 
culture.  The  Bureau  has  more  than 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  money,  and 
a  superintendent  of  education  in  each 
of  the  Southern  States.  Transfer  its 
funds  and  its  officers  to  the  educational 
division  of  the  Interior  Department ; 
the  money  is  good  for  another  year  of 
work  ;  let  the  officials  spend  it  as 
economically  as  wisdom  and  prudence 
dictate,  saving  the  freedman  and  his 


children  from  the  slow  and  painful 
process  of  learning  by  their  own  ex- 
perience alone,  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  methods  of  instruction  which  time 
and  thought  have  developed  in  the 
most  enlightened  portions  of  the  world. 
Long  before  the  appropriations  are 
exhausted,  they  will  be  eagerly  at 
work  in  the  new  ways,  and  will  some- 
what have  grasped  the  larger  ideas 
wrought  out  in  the  school  struggles  of 
climes  where  slavery's  blight  was  never 
felt ;  and  when  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
months  more  of  national  aid  are  ended, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  life  with  their  white  neighbors, 
and  will  have  learned  something  of  the 
lesson  taught  of  all  time  —  that  true 
growth  and  sure  advancement  are  the 
reward  of  individual  purpose  and  en- 
deavor. 


THE    SCRIPTURES: 

THE  NATURE  OF  THEIR  INSPIRATION,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  OTHER 
SOURCES  OF  RELIGIOUS   TRUTH. 

BY   HENRY    W.    BELLOWS. 


THE  Apostle  Peter,1  distinctly  recog- 
nizes limitations  in  "the  wisdom 
given "  to  St.  Paul,  and  realizes  at 
that  early  period,  when  his  meaning 
was  so  much  more  easily  apprehended 
than  it  can  be  1800  years  later,  u  things 
hard  to  be  understood  "  in  his  epistles, 
"  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and 
unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction." 
Learning  and  stability  are  thus  apos- 
tolically  recognized  as  necessary  con- 

1  "  Even  as  our  beloved  Brother  Paul  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  given  to  him,  hath  written 
to  you ;  as  also  in  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of 
these  things;  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  un- 
stable wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures, 
unto  their  own  destruction."  2  Peter  Hi.  15,  16. 


ditions  of  a  just  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  What  Peter  means  by 
learning  is  plain  :  it  is  less  plain  what 
he  me,ans  by  stability ;  but  it  may  be 
both  moral  and  intellectual  stableness ; 
that  is,  a  solid  foundation  of  good 
sense  and  right  purpose  —  both  of 
which  are  obviously  essential  to  a  wise 
and  judicious  interpretation  of  all 
Scripture.  Assuming  the  authority 
and  preciousness  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  duty,  assuming  a 
faith  in  their  divine  origin  and  indis- 
pensable importance  to  Christian  in- 
struction, their  just  interpretation  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  admitted,  that  dif- 
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ference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  proper 
rules  of  interpretation,  or  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  inspiration,  whether  as 
verbal  and  plenary,  or  only  as  general 
and  spiritual,  a  providential  animation 
of  their  main  tenor  and  special  divine 
source  for  their  current  and  import, 
imply  any  more  or  less  reverence  for 
their  authority.  The  nearer  we  come 
to  the  truth,  as  to  the  literary  and  his- 
torical conditions  under  which  they 
were  'written,  the  claims  they  make 
for  themselves,  the  relations  they  bear 
to  other  sources  of  religious  knowl- 
edge, the  nearer  we  are  to  the  way  in 
which  God  would  have  us  regard  them, 
and  the  more  reverent  is  the  respect 
we  pay  them.  False  views  of  them, 
however  strict  and  exclusive  of  other 
authorities,  are  not  on  that  account 
more  Christian  or  more  reverential. 
The  TRUTH  is  the  most  honorable  and 
most  useful,  the  devoutest  thing  we 
can  desire  in  our  views  of  God  and 
duty,  of  human  nature,  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Bible. 

The  theory  of  the  verbal  and  plen- 
ary inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is 
this :  Such  a  possession  of  the  writer 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  to  make  him 
a  mere  pen  or  instrument,  and  his 
work  not  unlike  that  trance  writing  or 
speaking  in  which  deluded  or  deluding 
mediums  claim  to  have  their  hands 
or  tongues  guided  by  an  irresistible 
power  which  makes  them  write  or  say 
what  has  no  origin  in  and  derives  no 
element  from  their  own  knowledge, 
thoughts  or  will.  General  inspiration 
is  that  elevation  of  the  natural  facul- 
ties by  a  supernatural  quickening, 
through  which  the  prophet  or  saint  is 
enabled  to  apprehend  truths  or  future 
facts,  which  are  beyond  the  unassisted 
powers  of  the  soul  —  which  however 
dwell  in  the  mind,  once  there,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  laws  and  partake 
its  human  and  personal  limitations. 
In  the  first  case,  God's  immediate  pres- 
ence and  power  must  make  error  or 


defect  of  any  kind  impossible  in  the 
record  ;  in  the  other,  error  and  defect 
being  purely  human  and  incidental  to 
everything  human,  may  exist  without 
prejudice  to  the  authority  of  that  which 
is  divine,  prophetic,  inspired,  in  the 
Scriptures  which  represent  divine  truths 
seen  through  human  and  imperfect 
media. 

Modern  criticism  and  scholarship, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  liberal 
Christians,  doubtless  have  changed  the 
attitude  of  the  human  soul  to  the 
Scriptures.  These  have  ceased  to  be 
considered  as  verbally  and  plenarily  in- 
spired by  most  thorough  truth-seek- 
ing scholars  of  all  schools.  But  this 
does  not  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  in  any  sense  an  attack  upon  their 
authority,  value,  or  real  inspiration. 
It  is  merely  a  truer  recognition  of  that 
inspiration,  and  leads  to  a  truer  use  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  a  truer  view  of 
God's  character  and  Christ's  mission 
and  gospel.  It  is,  then,  in  the  spirit 
of  reverent  faith  and  devout  love  and 
hearty  belief,  that  we  proceed  to  set 
before  our  readers  some  views  on  the 
relations  of  Scripture  to  the  other 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  God  and 
duty  with  special  reference  to  the 
order  or  precedence  in  which  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  general  truth, 
and  the  Scriptures  should  stand,  in  their 
common  education  of  the  human  soul. 

It  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in 
our  habit  of  mind  and  our  views  of 
religious  and  Christian  truth,  whether 
we  examine  the  Scriptures  in  the 
light  of  a  universal  feeling  and  com- 
mon experience,  or  consider  a  universal 
feeling  and  common  experience  in  the 
light  of  the  Scriptures.  Imagine  a 
child  brought  up  carefully  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  as  the  only  source 
of  religious  knowledge  ;  trained  in  the 
details  and  provisions  of  the  Jewish 
law,  drilled  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  especially  in  those  doctrinal  and 
metaphysical  statements  contained  in 
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the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  particularly 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  —  with  the 
profoundest  reverence  for  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  arid  with  all  he  knows 
of  God  arid  Christ  associated  with  the 
Bible  only ;  accustomed  to  hear  re- 
ligion taught  only  in  a  textual  way 
and  as  derived  exclusively  from  the 
revelations  in  the  Sacred  Book.  Now, 
let  his  mind,  thus  preoccupied  and 
filled  with  the  language,  reasonings, 
and  facts  of  the  Bible,  come  to  the  age 
when  general  literature,  original  ob- 
servation, personal  reflection,  science, 
philosophy,  history,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  break  upon  the  view  with,  their 
wide  and  lofty  horizon,  and  demand 
some  sort  of  judgment  upon  them. 
Is  it  not  certain  that  the  mind,  already 
stamped,  moulded,  and  shaped  by  these 
preconceived  opinions,  will  inevitably 
tend  to  qualify  and  to  flavor  all  ex- 
perience, observation,  and  knowledge 
with  these  Scriptural  notions,  and  to 
look  at  human  nature,  life,  duty,  and 
immortality  through  the  windows  of 
•the  Ark,  or  from  the  porch  of  the 
Temple  ?  It  is  upon  this  ground  that 
the  Bible  has  been  so  diligently  dis- 
seminated and  so  earnestly  commended 
as  the  Book  on  which  the  opinions, 
views,  and  characters  of  children  should 
be-  framed.  It  has  been  felt  that  it 
was  never  too  early  to  accustom  the 
minds  of  the  young  to  the  text  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  ;  to  fill  their  thoughts 
with  its  narration,  its  precepts,  its 
phraseology ;  to  steep  them  in  its  lan- 
guage and  imagery  so  thoroughly  that 
in)  after  experiences  or  observations 
should  ever  be  able  to  wash  the  lines 
and  the  color  and  the  odor  of  its 
holy  lessons  out  of  their  souls.  And 
this,  with  proper  modifications  and  ra- 
tional interpretation,  is  sound  and  un- 
deniable. 

Yet  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  other  supposable  way  of  pursuing 
the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Suppose  an  honest  mind  of 
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competent  training  and  age,  brought 
up  in  all  the  knowledge,  philosophy, 
science,  observation,  and  experience  of 
the  world  and  the  universities,  and 
ripe  in  reflection  upon  human  nature 
and  human  life,  to  be  brought  for  the 
first  time  at  mature  age  to  a  thought- 
ful, serious,  and  candid  study  of  the 
Bible.  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  pre- 
conceived views  of  life  and  duty,  and 
God  and  truth,  of  conscience  and  will, 
of  morals  and  religion,  which  such  a 
mind  had  attained,  would  give  a  very 
dissimilar  aspect  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Old,  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Moses  and  Isaiah,  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Epistles,  to  the  theological 
ideas  and  system  of  faith  which  he 
would  find  there,  from  any  which  in 
childhood  he  would  draw  from  the 
same  language  and  the  same  Scriptural 
souroes  ?  Here,  in  the  one  case,  is  a 
mind  looking  at  the  world  of  thought 
and  experience  through  the  Bible,  and 
in  the  other  a  mind  looking  at  the 
Bible  through  a  world  of  thought  and 
experience.  Supposing  that  both 
minds  have  an  equal  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  and  an  equal  respect  for  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  is  it  not  clear 
that  their  views  and  feelings  will  be 
widely  separated  by  the  order  in  which 
their  culture  has  proceeded;  whether 
Bible,  or  experience  and  observation, 
has  come  first ;  which  is  the  stand- 
point ;  which  is  on  the  bench  and 
which  is  at  the  bar;  whether,  in  the 
same  love  of  truth  and  the  same  sim- 
plicity of  purpose,  the  Bible-reader 
and  early  student  of  the  Scriptures  is 
judging  the  experience  arid  reasoning 
and  deductions  of  general  opinion  and 
feeling,  or  the  reasoning,  observing, 
thinking  student  of  life  and  things,  is 
reverently  studying  and  judging  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  ? 

Practically,  neither  of  these  meth- 
ods is  usual.  For  experience,  and 
science,  and  knowledge  of  nature  and 
the  human  soul,  accompany  even  the 
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earliest  reading  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  a  knowledge  and  shaping  from 
the  Scriptures  usually  accompanies  the 
freest  and  most  philosophic  and  expe- 
rienced mind  in  its  study  of  life  and 
science  and  general  observation.  But 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sources  of  illumination  prevails  or  has 
the  moral  precedency  will  be  the  color 
and  shape  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  real  lessons  of  life. 

Fortunately  we  have  a  very  in- 
structive lesson  on  this  point  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  The  first  con- 
verts to  Christianity  were  Jews,  and 
the  first  preachers  were  Jews.  They 
had  been  bred  in  the  deepest  rever- 
ence for  the  letter  of  their  old  Scrip- 
tures. They  looked  at  every  thing 
Christ  did,  said,  and  suffered  in  the  light 
of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  and  although  our 
Saviour  reproved  their  literality,  and 
endeavored  to  loosen  their  prejudices, 
and  widen  their  horizon,  still  He  did 
not  repudiate  their  reverence  or  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  it  in  grafting  his 
Gospel  on  their  old  religion.  So  long 
as  only  Jewish  converts  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, there  was  no  difficulty  in  look- 
ing at  the  gospel  from  an  exclusively 
Hebrew  point  of  view  ;  and  therefore 
a  very  Jewish  and  Mosaic  coloring 
pervades  the  preaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  letters  —  not  so  much 
indeed  as  we  might  have  reasonably 
expected.  For  Jesus  himself  was  so 
luminous,  and  dwelt  so  much  in  the 
region  of  universal  truth,  that  He  at 
once  scattered  a  great  deal  of  the 
Jewish  superstition  in  his  disciples' 
minds  ;  yet  a  great  deal  of  strictly 
local  Hebrew  coloring  and  shaping  is 
evident  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  Epistles.  But  when 
the  Gentiles,  Romans  and  Greeks,  etc. 
—  people  not  brought  up  in  Jewish 
notions,  and  with  no  special  reverence 
for  the  Law,  or  even  acquaintance  with 
its  provisions,  —  came  to  have  the  Gos- 


pel preached  to  them,  it  had  to  be 
put  upon  a  different  ground.  It  could 
not  be  harmonized  with  their  views 
through  any  Jewish  prepossessions. 
When  Paul  preaches  at  Athens,  he 
does  not  speak  of  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham and  Mo^es,  but  of  that  great  and 
universal  Spirit,  the  unknown  God,  yet 
the  same  God  which  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  to  dwell  before  Him.  He 
builds  up  their  Christian  faith  upon 
natural  religion,  universal  and  abso- 
lute .  ideas  of  God,  and  not  upon  the 
God  of  the  Jews ;  and  clearly  it  was 
of  infinite  importance  to  a  religion  that 
claimed  to  be  universal,  to  break  out 
of  merely  Jewish  bounds  and  opinions 
and  experiences,  and  base  itself  upon 
the  universal  wants  of  the  human  soul 
—  appealing  to  general  and  eternal 
principles,  and  not  exclusively  to  local 
history  and  past  transactions  with  a 
special  people. 

So  long  as  the  learning  and  science 
and  literature  of  the  world  were 
mainly,  we  might  say  exclusively,  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  it  was  natural 
that  the  purely  Biblical  or  ecclesiastical 
theory  and  interpretation  of  human 
nature,  history,  and  man's  relations 
with  God,  should  govern  and  flavor 
all  systematic  thinking,  reasoning,  and 
feeling  upon  all  other  subjects.  The 
Church,  having  doubtless  honestly,  al- 
though imperfectly,  settled  what  the 
Bible  taught,  and  established  itself  as  a 
visible  institution  in  accordance  with  its 
own  interpretation,  proceeded  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Scriptures,  —  then 
not  easily  multiplied,  and  not  indeed 
accessible  to  a  people  few  of  whom 
could  read,  —  and  stamped  a  faith  uni- 
form and  unquestioning  upon  the  pop- 
ular mind,  a  faith  mainly  Jewish  and 
literal,  in  which  experience,  instinct,  sci- 
ence, and  philosophy  were  deliberately 
ignored,  as  blasphemous  intruders  into 
the  region  of  inspired  truth. 

All  literature  had  to  be  conformed 
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to  this  ecclesiastical  pattern,  and  all 
science  and  philosophy  to  take  on  its 
shape,  and  show  themselves  not  in 
any  way  inconsistent  with  its  stand- 
ards. When  Luther,  in  1517,  began 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  spirit,  not 
of  a  monk  and  a  priest,  but  of  a  man 
and  a  free  soul,  he  found  that  it  read 
very  differently  to  him  from  what  it 
must  have  read  when,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before,  the  formers  of 
the  Catholic  Church  had  studied  it ;  and 
that  the  way  of  light  and  life  for  the 
human  mind,  lay  in  insisting  that  the 
Church,  its  dogmas,  and  its  forms, 
should  be  restored  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  to  that  end,  that 
the  Scriptures  should  be  unlocked 
from  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues,  disseminated  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  read  freely  and  with  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  Of  course,  after 
private  judgment  was  claimed  and 
allowed,  there  could  not  be  much  unbi- 
ased private  judgment  among  nations 
and  peoples  brought  up  for  a  thousand 
years  to  reverence  and  fear  and  love 
only  the  Church,  and  to  regard  her  as 
the  infallible  keeper  and  interpreter  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  sole  authorized  opener 
of  the  Scriptures.  We  certainly  should 
not  even  expect  an  honest  and  devout 
Roman  Catholic  of  our  own  day  to  be 
able  to  think  for  himself  about  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  by  simply 
persuading  him  that  it  was  right  to  use 
his  reason  and  his  own  observation  in 
interpreting  them.  His  mind  is  usually 
too  honestly  set,  and  too  tenderly  pre- 
possessed with  the  views  of  his  Church, 
to  wish  for  any  freedom  he  does  not 
already  enjoy,  or  to  exercise  any  liber- 
ty which  could  make  him  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  creed.  The  strongest 
fetters  are  those  whose  weight  we  do 
not  feel,  and  the  most  hopeless  bondage 
that  which  its  victim  loves.  There- 
fore, even  in  our  land  of  newspapers 
and  free  discussion  and  ample  religious 
liberty,  the  Roman  Church  flourishes, 


in  the  strength  of  its  sacred  associations, 
and  venerable  root  in  human  history  and 
the  human  heart.  Yet  Luther,  aided 
by  a  rising  spirit  of  critical  and  sci- 
entific inquiry  and  of  political  liberty, 
did  open  eyes  enough,  and  loose  tongues 
enough,  and  emancipate  enough  souls 
from  Roman  prejudices,  to  establish 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  which  was 
merely  the  wresting,  for  such  as  were 
willing  to  seize  and  use  it,  of  the 
authority  to  interpret  the "  Gospel, 
from  the  Church,  and  the  transference 
of  it  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Not  that  the  people  have 
themselves  to  any  extent  consciously 
used  the  privilege  !  But  their  rep- 
resentatives have.  The  Scriptures 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  learned 
and  brave  men  —  universities,  schools 
of  theology,  great  private  souls,  — 
who  have  proceeded  to  form  sects  and 
churches ;  provided  catechisms  and 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  —  in 
every  generation  made  broader,  freer, 
more  rational  than  in  the  generation 
before, —  until  the  whole  Protestant 
world  now  reads  the  Bible  in  the  light 
of  quite  reasonable  and  moderate 
creeds,  devised  not  by  a  church,  but 
by  schools  of  theology  and  scholars 
in  divine  things,  now  animated,  and 
now  checked  and  moderated,  by  their 
mutual  jealousies  and  rivalries  and 
watchful  suspicions.  Although  liber- 
alized and  illumined  by  these  processes, 
and  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  light  and  science,  and  a 
forced  respect  for  human  nature  and 
for  the  general  testimony  of  the  ex- 
perience of  God's  ways  in  nature  and 
history,  had  not  modified  it,  Protes- 
tantism still  theoretically  rests,  in  its 
so-called  orthodox  majority,  upon  the 
original  notion  that  the  Bible  is  ad- 
dressed directly,  and  without  any  need 
of  learning  or  stability  in  understand- 
ing, to  each  and  every  age,  each  and 
every  human  soul  ;  —  having  a  peren- 
nial pertinency  and  adaptation,  in  each 
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and  every  part  of  it,  all  being  of 
equal  value  and  authority,  as  a  ver- 
bally and  plenarily  inspired  Book  must 
be. 

Instead  of  being  especially  addressed, 
as  it  clearly  was  in  its  several  books, 
to  the  various  peoples  to  whom  it 
immediately  came,  and  instead  of  being 
intended  to  be  interpreted  by  them 
in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  in  which  it 
found  them,  it  is  erroneously  assumed 
that  the  Bible  was  addressed  to  us, 
and  to  all  ages ;  directly ;  having  been 
so  immediately,  verbally,  and  plenarily 
inspired,  that  it  is  just  as  pertinent, 
intelligible,  and  in  all  its  parts  impor- 
tant and  binding,  for  this  generation, 
as  for  the  people  of  the  Apostles'  own 
era,  or  for  the  Jews  themselves ;  nay, 
that  it  is  a  self-interpreting  Book, 
which  does  not  require  any  thorough 
acquaintance  with  ancient  history 
and  Jewish  prejudices  and  customs 
to  understand ;  that  what  it  says  to 
Jews  and  idolaters,  and  believers  in 
kings  and  witches,  it  equally  intends 
for  us  who  share  none  of  their  feelings  ; 
and  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
is  just  as  directly  intended  for  us  as 
if  we  were  Romans,  and  had  lived  in 
the  first  century,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  if  we  were  ancient  Jews, 
and  had  their  very  blood  and  partial- 
ities and  opinions  in  our  veins.  We 
are  called  on  to  forget  that  the  books  of 
the  Bible  were  written  along  at  inter- 
vals of  fifteen  hundred  years,  separately, 
and  without  reference  to  each  other; 
addressed  in  a  timely  way,  for  specific 
ends,  to  differently  circumstanced  com- 
munities ;  that  each  Epistle,  for  in- 
stance, had  a  particular  adaptation  to 
the  conditions  and  opinions  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  originally  written,  and 
can  be  understood  only  by  knowing 
those  conditions  and  opinions,  and  has 
no  adaptation  to  us  except  in  its  main 
drift  and  spirit,  and  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  general  teachings  of  Christ. 


In  this  view  it  is  precious  and  author- 
itative ;  but  in  no  other.  Orthodox 
Protestantism,  —  of  course  excepting 
its  scholars  and  wisest  men, —  considers 
it  irreverent  to  say  that  the  truest  re- 
spect for  the  Bible  is  to  try  to  under- 
stand it ;  and  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand it,  we  must  consider  in  each 
book  or  Epistle  who  the  writer  was, 
what  his  object  was  in  writing  it,  who 
and  what  the  people  were  whom  he 
was  aiming  to  instruct  and  influence, 
and  with  all  these  things  in  view,  to 
find  out  just  what  the  essential  teach- 
ing was,  the  real  principle  or  idea  in 
the  author's  mind,  and  apply  it  only 
after  deducting  its  local  coloring 
and  special  application,  to  our  own 
changed  experiences  and  remote  age. 

The  divine  peculiarity  of  the  two 
Revelations  recorded  in  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  resides  in 
this,  —  that  a  stream  of  eternal  truth, 
and  of  positive  history  of  God's  inter- 
course with  our  race  by  special  proph- 
ets and  inspired  men,  runs  through 
them  ;  and  that  although  this  stream 
reflects  the  landscape  that  hung  over 
it, —  the  ancient  temples,  and  idolatries, 
and  limited  scientific  systems,  and  im- 
perfect philosophic  theories  of  the 
times  in  which  it  flowed,  with  all  ihe 
local  manners  and  forgotten  usagts 
of  the  people  now  dead  for  eighteen 
centuries  —  it  is  still  living  water,  full 
of  precious  and  sacred  truth  ;  has  the 
same  providential  sweep  and  general 
direction;  flows  from  God,  its  Divine 
Source,  and  indicates  and  accompanies, 
guides  and  blesses  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity to-day,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  Be- 
cause the  Bible  is  the  work  of  mea 
inspired  with  a  special  insight  and 
knowledge  of  Goil,  and  has  a  place 
wholly  by  itself  in  literature  and  his- 
tory, we  are  not  rashly  to  conclude 
that  its  language  and  science,  its  chro- 
nology and  style,  its  incidental  form 
and  details,  and  its  local  dress,  were 
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divine  and  supernatural,  or  form  or 
partake  any  part  of  its  inspiration. 
Suppose  some  unlearned  man  of  good 
sense  and  good  character  were  to-day 
lifted  up,  like  Paul,  to  heaven,  and 
there  having  seen  and  learned  certain 
things  wholly  beyond  our  experience, 
were  to  come  back,  and  attempt  to 
tell  us  what  he  had  discovered.  He 
would  certainly  be  infinitely  interest- 
ing, and  in  his  authority  and  weight, 
touching  what  he  told  us  concerning 
heaven,  wholly  superior  to  any  persons 
who  had  never  been  there.  He  would 
properly  be  regarded  as  possessing  a 
supernatural  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject concerning  which  he  rendered  in 
his  report.  But  would  he  not  be  com- 
pelled to  use  his  own  language,  his 
own  temperament,  his  own  illustrations, 
his  own  limited  information  upon 
other  subjects,  in  seeking  to  convey 
what  he  had  to  tell  ?  and  would  he 
not  adapt  it  to  the  feelings,  the  appre- 
hension, the  capacity  of  receiving  his 
message,  belonging  to  the  people  of 
his  own  day,  whose  general  ideas  he 
shared?  Would  God  who  had  called 
him  up  to  heaven,  and  sent  him  back 
to  earth,  be  responsible  for  his  gram- 
mar, his  diction,  his  rhetoric,  his  scien- 
tific ignorance,  his  national  prejudices, 
his  still  imperfect  education,  his  limited 
faculties?  Yet  this  man  would  pos- 
sess inspired  or  supernatural  knowl- 
edge upon  the  most  intensely  interest- 
ing of  all  subjects. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  an  inspired 
writer  or  speaker  is  not  necessarily 
an  unerring  angel,  or  faultless  medi- 
um, through  which  God  speaks,  or 
records  his  will  in  absolute  perfect- 
ness,  and  free  from  all  human  error  or 
change.  If  this  were  claimed,  the  Scrip- 
tures could  not  hold  their  place  in  the 
hearts  of  logical  and  well-instructed 
critics,  or  earnest  lovers  of  sober  truth, 
for  an  hour!  For  they  are  undeni- 
ably imperfect  in  language,  in  scientific 
implications  and  suggestions,  in  his- 


toric self-agreement,  besides  containing 
national  and  local  ideas  and  supersti- 
tions, which,  all  Christians  discard. 
But  does  this  impair  their  essential 
truth  and  value,  as  the  Record  of  two 
Revelations  ?  Has  any  modern  criti- 
cism been  successful  in  disputing  or 
disproving  the  main  historical  honesty 
and  directness  of  the  narrative  parts, 
or  in  unsettling  the  essential  facts  of 
the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  and  the 
supernatural  origin  and  career  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  of  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  religion  of  which  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  are  lower  and 
upper  stones?  Does  not  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  still  hold  its 
place,  and  keep  the  Bible,  as  a  book, 
wholly  distinct  from  all  other  books  ? 
Why  is  this  ?  Because,  without  affect- 
ing to  know  or  explain  fully  what  In- 
spiration is,  we  all  know  and  feel  that 
there  is  such  a  thing,  and  that  it  has 
God's  mind  and  will  in  it;  because, 
not  to  forget  the  miraculous  works 
that  accompanied  them,  we  feel  in  the 
Jewish  lawgiver,  and  in  the  prophets 
who  followed  him,  a  more  than  earth- 
born  authority  and  wisdom,  an  ex- 
alted temper  and  purpose,  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  purely  human ; 
and  because,  in  connection  with  the 
four  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  there 
is  a  lofty,  assured,  celestial  temper  and 
spirit,  which  nothing  can  account  for, 
except  the  special  and  supernatural 
presence  of  God's  Spirit. 

Every  thoughtful  heart  knows  in 
its  own  spiritual  state  and  experiences 
something  of  the  lower  stages  of  in- 
spiration. Every  human  soul  of  quick 
sensibility  has  experienced,  in  moments 
of  great  need  and  distress,  the  income 
of  suggestions  and  feelings  that  do  not 
permit  themselves  to  seem  less  than 
supernatural  directions,  or  direct  an- 
swers to  prayer  or  providential  inter- 
positions. And  when,  in  humble  and 
tender  hours,  the  soul  feels  its  private 
prejudices  and  local  ideas  laid  aside, 
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the  passions  hushed,  all  personal  pref- 
erences dismissed,  and  the  spiritual 
essence  in  it  tranquilly  laid  open  to 
the  visits  of  its  Divine  Source,  are  there 
not  judgments,  convictions,  truths,  that 
come  to  us  with  a  supernatural  au- 
thority and  indisputable  force?  feel- 
ings and  convictions  which  we  cannot 
call  human  or  personal  or  private,  but 
which  we  know  to  be  divine,  sacred, 
arid  changeless  ?  Now  let  this  class  of 
religious  experiences  be  supposed  lx>  be 
raised  a  very  few  degrees  higher ;  let 
some  wonder-working  faculty  unite  it- 
self as  it  did  with  the  Apostle's  exal- 
tation, to  verify  the  sense  of  God's  spe- 
cial guidance  ;  let  some  attestation,  in- 
describable in  itself,  be  added,  such  as 
Moses  had  on  the  Mount,  such  as  Jesus 
felt  at  his  baptism,  the  Apostles  at 
Pentecost,  or  Paul  on  his  way  to  Da- 
mascus, and  you  have  all  that  is  needed, 
at  least  to  give  a  rational  conception  of 
a  state  of  mind,  out  of  which  could 
have  proceeded  writings  of  inspired  au- 
thority, like  our  Scriptures.  But  is 
there  aught  in  this  conception  to  make 
it  necessary  to  consider  that  inspired 
men  are  always  acting  under  inspira- 
tion, or  that  their  words,  or  their  arith- 
metic, or  their  memory,  or  their  gen- 
eral knowledge,  is  inspired,  that  is,  di- 
vinely guided,  and  protected  from  im- 
perfection and  mistake  ?  Paul  some- 
times absolutely  distinguished  between 
things  he  said  on  his  own  authority  and 
from  his  own  limitations  wholly  as  a 
man,  and  what  he  said  as  an  inspired 
Apostle  ;  and  when  no  such  distinction 
is  formally  made,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  it  exists.  It  requires  no  inspira- 
tion to  say,  "  The  cloak  that  I  left  at 
Troas  with  Carpus,  bring  with  thee,  and 
the  books,  but  especially  the  parch- 
ments ; "  while  it  may  demand  all  the 
Apostle  possesses  to  say,  u  And  now 
abideth  these  three,  faith  and  hope 
and  charity,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  charity  ; "  for  charity  was  not  then 
known  to  be  greater  than  faith,  and  it 


was  a  revelation  alone  that    made  it 
known. 

The  solicitude  of  many  to  exalt  and 
peculiarize  the  necessity  and  function 
of  Revelation,  whether  Mosaic  or  Chris- 
tian, by  widening  the  breach  between 
the  soul  arid  its  Maker,  disparaging  the 
truth  and  value  of  natural  religion,  or 
the  weight  and  worth  of  human  nature, 
and  its  constitutional  testimony,  is  a 
misplaced  and  an  injurious  one.  Why 
should  the  Soul  and  its  Source  —  the 
human  child  whom  God  acknowledges 
as  formed  in  his  own  image,  and  God 
his  Divine  Father  —  be  considered  as  so 
far  apart  and  so  strange  to  each  other 
that  no  language,  in  common,  exists 
between  them  ;  or  that  when  news  of 
God  really  comes  supernaturally  to 
man,  it  should  be  something  wholly 
new,  and  out  of  analogy  with  his  na- 
tive and  uninspired  conceptions  of  his 
Father's  will  ?  Why  should  the  super- 
natural revelation  of  God  be  thought 
out  of  relation  with  the  natural  rev- 
elation ?  Has  the  second  volume  of 
God's  work  no  relation  to  the  first  ?  Is 
the  divine  the  antithesis  and  contra- 
diction of  the  human,  or  its  completion 
and  fulfilment?  Is  truth, because  it  is 
more  exalted  and  nobler  and  purer, 
opposed  to  truth  which  is  humbler,  less 
developed,  and  more  mixed  ?  That 
which  Christ  says,  which  is  deepest 
and  best,  most  profound  and  in- 
spiring, is  that  which  is  not  new  and 
strange,  that  which  does  not  partake 
of  the  marvellous  or  the  peculiar,  but 
thnt  which  in  a  sacred  calmness  affirms, 
with  an  authority  that  proves  itself, 
principles  and  truths  of  absolute  and 
eternal  simplicity  and  reality.  His 
miracles  themselves  are  not  sealed  to 
his  sayings,  but  appertain  to  his  per- 
son and  official  position.  They  add 
nothing  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty  and  truth  of  his  character  or 
his  teachings,  but  simply  attest,  for 
souls  that  demand  a  visible  and  indis- 
putable badge  of  office  or  warrant  of 
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authority,  his  right  to  be  heard  as  God's 
messenger ! 

Every  day  Christianity  becomes  in 
its  substance,  its  moral  and  spiritual 
truths,  more  like  that  universal  relig- 
ion which  reason,  conscience,  and  ex- 
perience, science,  and  philosophy,  unite 
in  proclaiming  to  be  the  impress  of 
God  upon  the  child  He  made  in  his 
own  likeness.  But  every  day  it  will 
be  seen  more  clearly  that  the  spiritual 
substance  of  Christianity  is  not  its 
peculiarity  ;  that  its  Christ  is  its  spe- 
cialty ;  and  that  the  substance  of  all 
true  religion,  the  absolute  in  morals, 
spiritual  truth,  holy  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, owe  their  greatest  practical  tri- 
umphs, their  tenderest  interest,  and 
their  fairest  prospects  to  the  light  shed 
upon  them,  the  attraction  given  them, 
the  contact  into  which  they  are  brought 
with  the  hearts  of  individual  men  and 
women  by  the  authority  and  glory 
ind  charm  of  Christ's  person,  and  by 
,  he  place  God  has  given  Him  in  the 
Church  and  the  world.  If  this  fact 
were  only  fully  seen  and  acknowledged, 
we  should  not  have  so  many  bulwarks 
and  fortresses  built  up  about  a  hered- 
itary or  mediaeval  theology,  to  keep  it 
from  possible  change  and  deterioration, 
through  contact  with  modern  thought 
and  experience.  All  that  modern 
thought  and  science  can  do  to  impair 
ihe  substance  of  the  Christian  and  of 
ill  religions  it  will  surely  do.  It  will 
try  them  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  scien- 
tific skepticism  and  in  the  foaming 
whirlwind  of  critical  philosophy ;  with 
the  caustic  tests  of  realistic  secular- 
ism and  the  dissipating  fumes  of  re- 
ligious sentimentalism.  But  it  can  do 
nothing  against  its  eternal  and  abso- 
lute truths.  They  are  safe  in  their 
own  beauty  and  verity.  All  it  can  do, 
is  to  make  a  great  clatter  and  dust 
and  confusion,  in  pulling  down  scaffold- 
ings and  plaster  additions,  and  excres- 
cences in  clay  and  mud,  from  about 
the  granite  and  marble  temple  of  truth. 


Every  successive  age  has  built  its  own 
huts  and  houses,  now  more  and  now 
less  grotesque  and  lasting,  into  the  great 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Thebes ;  but 
though  covered  up,  and  disfigured,  these 
are  continually  reappearing,  as  the 
temporary  structures  of  earthen  ware, 
or  reeds  and  bamboos,  decay,  and  their 
original  stones  and  native  beauty  re- 
main and  become  every  day  more  ap- 
preciatively admired  and  guarded.  The 
absolute  in  all  religions  is  the  same, 
and  it  cannot  be  harmed.  It  is  as  im- 
perishable as  the  human  soul,  or  its 
source.  The  human  additions  to  this 
absolute  morality  and  eternal  religion, 
which  every  age  supplies,  every  new 
age  will  amend,  now  by  discarding, 
then  by  developing,  and  again  by  addi- 
tion. 

But  nothing  called  theology  can  be 
permanent !  It  is  always  provisional ; 
and  although  important  in  its  day, 
quite  indispensable,  it  often  lags  super- 
fluously on  the  stage,  and  is  sure  to  be 
swept  away  when  fully  outgrown.  But 
there  is  nothing  transient  in  historical 
facts,  or  national  founders,  or  prophets 
and  apostles,  or  inspired  leaders  and 
providential  men ;  least  of  all  in 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  man.  History  does  not  die  be- 
cause it  is  added  to,  or  because  we 
live  far  down  its  stream,  and  forget 
or  are  even  ignorant  of  its  upper 
country.  Facts  do  not  change  as 
interpretations  of  them  change.  All 
that  is  truly  peculiar  to  Christian- 
ity is  the  origin,  person,  history,  and 
character  of  its  founder.  That  was 
utterly  and  wholly  original  and  super- 
natural. He  illustrated  eternal  and 
absolute  truths  in  a  life  and  history,  a 
death  and  resurrection,  which  has  filled 
them  with  a  light  and  heat,  a  beauty 
and  glory,  that  makes  Him  the  magnet 
of  whatever  is  aspiring,  devout,  spiritual, 
and  divine  in  all  successive  generations. 
About  Him,  of  sacred  necessity,  the 
Church  has  grown,  as  on  its  all-compel- 
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ling  foundation-stone.  As  the  majes- 
tic cathedrals  of  Europe  are  fashioned 
on  a  cross  and  seem  incrustations 
upon  the  beauty  of  his  self-sacrificing 
love  and  holiness,  so  the  historic 
Church  of  Christendom  is  the  vast 
shadow  of  Christ's  person  in  history, 
arid  the  gates  of  hell  will  not  prevail 
against  its  august  and  healing  influ- 
ence. But  all  the  more,  and  all  the 
more  clearly  that  this  is  seen  and  felt, 
will  the  cumbrous  superstitions  and 
overlying  theologies  of  intermediate 
ages  be  tenderly  and  gratefully  laid  in 
their  tombs,  their  duty  fully  done, 
their  memory  honorably  kept,  their 
monuments  preserved,  but  their  fur- 
ther service  dispensed  with. 

To  return  to  the  starting-point. 
Shall  the  soul,  the  living  soul,  heir  of 
all  experience,  representative  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  projector  of  the 
future  —  shall  the  living  soul  —  reason 
and  conscience  incarnate  —  be  the 
rightful  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  set  their  truths  and  statements  in 
harmony  and  accord  with  all  it  knows 
or  can  know  from  all  other  sources  ; 
or  shall  the  Scriptures  themselves,  re- 
ceived on  authority,  as  verbally  or 
plenarily  inspired,  govern  our  views  and 
feelings,  control  and  regulate  our  ideas, 
and  make  us  afraid  of  science,  philos- 
ophy, experience,  change  —  afraid  of 
whatever  proves  any  imperfection  or 
error,  or  gives  evidence  of  human 
limitations  in  them  ?  We  maintain 
that  it  is  more  truly  respectful  and 
reverential  to  the  Scriptures  to  honor 
them  in  their  real  character;  to  take 
them  at  their  own  claims ;  to  look 
at  them  as  inspired,  but  as  written  by 
men  whose  limitations,  imperfections, 
and  defects  mingled  with  their  inspira- 
tion. We  hold  the  Scriptures  only 
more  sacred  for  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  their  origin,  nature,  and 
claims.  They  are  more  and  not  less 
divine  for  being  what  they  are,  as  a 
man  is  more  divine  than  a  ghost.  They 


are  like  ourselves,  a  spirit  in  a  fleshly 
garment !  But  how  sacred  and  pre- 
cious a  spirit !  What  a  sorrow  it  is 
that  we  cannot  unroll  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  popular  superstition  in  regard 
to  the  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  without  shocking  the 
ignorance  and  profaning  the  sanctity 
of  unthinking  souls,  who  fancy  we  are 
aiming  at  the  life  of  the  patient  when 
we  open  the  windows  and  change  the 
air  that  is  smothering  him  to  death. 
False  reverence,  untenable  notions, 
mistaken  and  misapplied  conservatism 
in  regard  to  the  Bible,  are  imperilling 
the  precious  and  sacred  worth  of  that 
peerless  history  of  God's  dealings  and 
God's  voice.  Millions  are  repelled 
from  its  study,  alienated  from  its  knowl- 
edge, by  the  preposterous  claims  which 
theologians  have  made  for  it.  Modern 
science  and  modern  philosophy  dis- 
dainfully repudiate  it,  as  an  outworn 
superstition,  and  are  ready  to  cast 
off  the  Gospel  history,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  dreadful  casuistry,  the 
wretched  scholasticism,  the  metaphys- 
ical theology  which  have  palmed 
themselves  off  as  the  system  of  faith 
and  salvation  devised  by  the  Almighty, 
the  God  of  nature  and  of  grace  !  The 
intelligence  of  the  human  race  declines 
positively  to  shut  out  one  ray  of  natu- 
ral or  scientific  light  to  accommodate 
any  human  theology,  which  looks  bet- 
ter in  a  dim  religious  light.  The  age 
is  in  earnest  for  the  truth.  It  will 
reverently  go  back  to  Mount  Sinai 
and  to  Palestine,  and  take  its  view  of 
universal  truth  from  those  foregone  and 
ancient  stand-points.  But  it  will  also 
insist  upon  standing  where  it  is,  in  the 
19th  century,  and  here  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  looking  back  to  the 
past,  and  forward  and  around,  and  in- 
terpreting Scripture  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience ;  —  while  it  gladly  concedes  to 
the  Bible  the  grand  and  sublime  place  it 
holds  at  the  head  of  all  literature,  the 
Book  of  books,  inspired,  but  not  above 
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or  beyond,  or  aside  from,  the  judgment  while  orthodox  Protestants  (in  profes- 

and  the  justified  and  commanded  inter-  sion  at    least)    pretend   arid   claim   to 

pretation  of  reason  and  common  sense,  start  from  the   Bible,  and  judge   life 

Could    Trinitarian    theology    abide  and  science   and    philosophy,  arid    all 

such  a  test  ?     Could  the  proper  deity  systems  of  human  reasoning  by  it,  we 

of  Jesus    Christ  stand   before   such  a  start  from  the  human  soul,  and   with 

criticism  ?     But  would  not  every  prec-  nature,  experience,  life,   the   past,  the 

ious   truth  of   his  life  and    character,  Scriptures  in  full  view,  judge  all  things 

his  spiritual  authority   and   headship,  with   spiritual  minds,   as    the    apostle 

his  divine    Sonship,  and    his   glorious  authorized    and  commanded;    holding 

and    sacred    service    to    humanity,  be  fast   what  is  good,  and  finding  Christ 

only  heightened  by  such  a  method  of  only    more    and    more    every    day,    a 

inquiry  ?     And  must  not  this   be  the  rational,  a   reasonable,  a   credible,   as 

method  of  liberal  Christians  and  their  well    as    a    supernatural,    divine,    and 

distinctive  peculiarity  ?     That  is,  that  holy  Saviour  ! 


DREAMING   AND  WAKING. 

BY    E.    FOXTON. 

OR  in  the  body  or  without,  — 

But  which,  I  did  not  think  or  know, 

My  soul,  towards  eve,  in  dread  and  doubt, 
Toiled  in  an  Alpine  waste  of  snow. 

A  throne  whereon  sat  nodding  Death, 
The  avalanche  o'erhung  the  pass ; 

And  oft  athwart  it  yawned  beneath, 
The  blue-lipped,  hungry,  sly,  crevasss. 

Where  led  that  pass  I  could  not  see  ; 

But  other  path  or  way  was  none ; 
Nor  gaped  its  rifts  alone  for  me,  — 

But  0,  for  many  a  dearer  one  ! 

Then  leaped  the  ready  ruin  down ! 

It  leapt  upon  them  !     One  by  one 
Each  lurking  pitfall  claimed  its  own,  — 

Each  voice  gave  out  its  dying  moan  ! 

All  help  was  vain,  where  help  was  nigh. 

They  vanished  out  of  human  sight. 
In  vain  to  grope  —  in  vain  to  cry  ! 

Alone  I  walked  to  meet  the  Night ;  — 
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Alone  with  but  the  stillness  dread, 

The  overhanging  precipice, 
And  snows  that  creaked  beneath  my  tread 

Along  the  close  ice-edged  abyss. 

Anon  upon  me  swift  and  sure, 

The  mass  of  frozen  darkness  rushed 

With  weight  no  mortal  could  endure  — 
Endure  and  breathe  ;  —  and  I  was  crushed, 

But  was  not  stunned.     The  shock  struck  out 
A    park  of  life  more  quick  and  keen. 

My  eyes  —  I  knew  not  they  were  shut  — 
Unclosed  upon  another  scene. 

Beside  my  safe  and  pillowed  head, 
'Mid  myrtles,  roses  stood  in  bloom  ; 

A  hearth-stone's  embers  glimmered  red 
Before  me  in  a  cosey  room. 

A  bright  white  hand  caressing  strayed 
An  organ's  answering  keys  along, 

Light  as  the  sun  on  Memuoii  played ; 
A  sweet  voice  sang  a  holy  song. 

No  more  to  weep,  no  more  to  roam, 
I  rose  to  move,  with  fearless  tread 

In  light,  and  warmth,  and  peace,  and  home  ; 
The  waiting  evening  meal  was  spread. 

Above,  a  household  lamp  was  burning, 
That  long  my  evening-star  had  been  ; 

And  those  for  whom  my  heart  was  mourning, 
By  different  doors  came  cheerly  in. 

Among  them  seated  at  the  board, 

I  told  my  dream  to  make  them  smile, 

Without  a  single  solemn  word  ; 

But  of  myself  I  asked  meanwhile  :  — 

"  That  certain  stroke  which  all  men  dread  — 

Does  it  destruction  only  seem  ? 
There  is  a  '  waking '  from  the  dead ; 

Has  not  our  life  been  called  a  dream  ?  " 
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BY    HARRIET    E.    LUNT. 


IF  Susan  Powers  had  any  idea  about 
the  phrase,  "  a  word  in  season,"  it  was 
of  some  startling,  warning  sentence, 
which  should  strike  her  dumb  with 
sorrow  and  shame  ;  some  awful  rebuke, 
that  should  rouse  her,  and  frighten 
her  out  of  all  this  weakness  and  mis- 
ery at  once. 

For  truly  it  was  a  poor,  miserable 
Ife  that  she  was  living  now;  and  the 
way  out  of  it  did  not  appear.  Ten 
years  before,  a  man  and  woman  had 
stood  up,  and  promised  fidelity  and 
honor  toward  each  other,  with  as  high 
hopes  as  any  two  people,  with  the 
world  all  before  them,  and  their  home 
to  make  in  it,  could  have.  Five  years 
of  honest,  hearty  effort,  a  home  just 
beginning  to  be  theirs,  four  days  of 
illness,  —  and  a  widow,  with  a  mort- 
gaged house  and  three  babies,  was  left. 

At  iirst  grief  for  her  loss,  remorse 
for  the  light  appreciation  of  what  had 
been  hers,  the  desire  to  do  for  his 
children  what  he  had  meant,  sustained 
her ;  and  she  worked  hard  and  inces- 
santly. First  in  a  factory,  where  she 
had  been  a  weaver  before  her  mar- 
riage. The  trouble  was  about  leaving 
the  children.  She  let  her  house,  all 
but  three  rooms  ;  got  a  girl  to  come 
in  through  the  day,  but  it  did  not  an- 
swer. Annie  was  burned  ;  Harry  fell 
down  the  cellar  stairs ;  and  the  baby 
got  sick.  After  several  trials  Susan 
found  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  was 
out  of  work,  and  had  no  permanent 
home,  and  who  agreed  to  stay  through 
the  winter,  on  condition  that  she  could 
take  in  sewing  and  knitting  when  she 
could  get  them  to  do.  So  here  the 
case  stood:  Susan  had  sixty  dollars 
rent  for  her  house  ;  twenty-five  dollars 
she  had  to  pay  for  interest ;  twelve 
more  for  insurance  and  taxes  ;  leaving 


twenty-three  dollars  for  repairs  on  the 
house,  which  were  sure  to  come,  and 
for  clothing  for  herself  and  children. 
She  earned  five  dollars,  sometimes, 
when  the  work  went  well,  six  dollars 
a  week ;  that  went  for  food  and  fuel. 
Five  people  were  to  be  warmed  and 
fed. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  the  old  lady,  soon 
came  to  love  the  little  fatherless  things, 
and  took  good  care  of  them.  She 
made  the  most  of  their  mother's  little 
means ;  cooked  comfortable  meals, 
kept  the  house  tidy,  taught  Annie  her 
letters  ;  Susan  washed  and  ironed  even- 
ings, and  felt  as  though  Paradise  — 
all  that  could  be  in  this  world  without 
Henry  —  was  regained  ;  and  dared  not 
think  of  what  would  be  in  the  spring. 
So  winter  passed  ;  they  had  known  the 
real  comfort  of  a  home.  Spring  came, 
Mrs.  Marshall  was  called  to  a  good 
place,  and  the  reign  of  disorder  began 
again.  Very  young  girls  were  the 
only  housekeepers  that  Susan  could 
afford ;  each  made  fresh  havoc ;  and 
each  change  was  equal  to  a  removal. 
There  is  a  saying  that  three  removals 
are  equal  to  one  fire.  Poor  Susan ; 
her  crockery  was  broken ;  they  had 
barely  dishes  enough  to  put  on  the 
table,  odd  things  at  that.  The  chil- 
dren's clothes  were  scorched  ;  spoons 
were  thrown  out  in  the  dish-water ; 
knives  and  forks  had  their  handles 
taken  off  by  hot  water ;  towels  disap- 
peared, and  left  no  trace.  Susan  had 
not  been  an  economist  or  a  good  mana- 
ger, she  felt  that;  but  she  had  that 
interest  which  one's  own  property  in- 
spires, and  had  never  thrown  her 
things  away. 

The  last  attempt  at  a  housekeeper 
was  a  foolish  girl,  who  was  said  to  be 
teachable  and  good-tempered.  Alas 
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for  the  teachableness !  only  while  you 
stood  over  her,  to  point  out  the  very 
place  and  work,  could  she  do  anything. 
And  very  soon  the  whole  matter  cul- 
minated by  her  letting  the  baby  fall 
out  of  a  high  chair. 

"  I  must  give  my  notice,  and  take 
in  sewing,"  said  Susan ;  which  she 
did.  She  sewed  for  sale  shops,  and 
for  such  persons  in  the  mill  as  she 
knew,  who  could  afford  to  put  .out 
work.  For  a  month  or  so  all  went 
well ;  she  had  a  little  money  left  of 
her  wages,  and  some  months'  rent  she 
did  not  owe.  After  that  the  pull  be- 
oan.  By  working  all  day,  and  some 
hours  into  the  night,  she  could  earn 
three  dollars  a  week,  and  get  through 
with  her  housework.  But  it  is  hard 
to  support  four  people  on  three  dol- 
lars ;  it  was,  I  should  say,  for  this  was 
before  the  war.  Then  there  were 
weeks  when  she  had  unprofitable  work, 
or  when  there  was  work  only  part  of 
the  time ;  so  that  she  only  earned  two 
dollars,  perhaps  only  one  dollar  and  a 
half.  She  then  took  extra  work  when 
she  could  get  it,  and  sat  far  into  the 
night  to  get  it  done.  It  was  new,  and, 
for  her,  harder  than  mill-work,  this 
sitting  hour  after  hour,  with  cramped 
limbs,  strained  eyes,  and  weary  fingers. 
Soon  there  were  little  debts  that  she 
couldn't  meet ;  she  grew  discouraged, 
became  irritable,  the  children's  noise 
crazed  her ;  she  gave  them  a  push, 
sometimes,  in  her  hurry  and  anxiety 
to  finish  her  task. 

About  the  middle  of  the  following 
winter  her  tenants  moved,  and  the 
house  lay  empty.  She  spent  much 
time  in  showing  the  rooms,  and  in 
talking  to  applicants ;  but  as  time 
passed,  and  nobody  was  suited,  Susan's 
heart  sank.  One  Saturday  night,  at 
the  end  of  a  most  unfortunate  week, 
her  grocer  pressed  her  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  bill,  and  almost  refused  to 
trust  her  for  more  goods.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  her  life  that  such  a  thing 


had  happened  to  her,  and  she  was 
ready  to  sink  under  the  humiliation  — 
though  thankful  that  one  drop  of  bit- 
terness was  spared  —  the  middle-aged 
clerk,  who  usually  waited  on  her,  was 
not  by  ;  she  could  not  have  borne  that. 
Yet  when,  an  hour  later,  a  large  pack- 
age was  brought  to  her  door  by  the 
pleasant-faced  boy  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  she  was  asked  humbly  to 
accept  it,  Susan  did  not  send  it  back, 
as  she  had  done  things  from  the  same 
quarter  before.  The  children's  neces- 
sities, her  own  jaded,  discouraged  state, 
prepared  her,  when  this  hour  of  temp- 
tation came,  to  yield.  What  was  the 
use  of  pride  while  her  children  wanted 
bread ;  when  soon  the  house  that  their 
father  worked  so  hard  for,  would  refuse 
them  shelter  ?  And  could  she  ever 
earn  enough  to  pay  rent,  and  feed 
and  clothe  them  all  ?  So  before  sum- 
mer she  was  married  to  Mr.  Powers, 
the  middle-aged  clerk  at  Mr.  Ran- 
som's ;  and  the  old  life  became  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Mr.  Powers  paid  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  house ;  he  bought 
new  furniture  in  place  of  the  broken, 
disabled  stuff;  but  he  let  some  rooms, 
instead  of  having  all  to  themselves,  as 
Susan  had  hoped. 

No  two  persons  could  begin  life  to- 
gether with  less  realization  of  what 
each  was  to  bear  and  to  forbear.  The 
husband,  now  past  forty,  had  been  a 
bachelor,  waited  on  as  a  person  of  con- 
sideration in  the  house  where  he  had 
boarded  for  fifteen  years.  Susan's 
first  husband  had  treated  her  with  ten- 
derness and  consideration,  much  as  if 
she  were  a  child.  Now  these  two 
had  come  together,  one  because  a  sweet 
face,  made  interesting  by  its  black  sur- 
roundings, had  charmed  him  ;  the 
other  because. she  wanted  provision  for 
her  children.  When  the  hard  places 
came,  they  were  the  harder  that  neither 
had  any  stock  of  experience  to  draw 
from.  Mr.  Powers  had  no  thought  of 
reconstructing  his  habits  to  suit  a  house 
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with  three  young  children  in  it.  Susan 
had  no  intention  of  keeping  her  chil- 
dren from  noisy  play,  or  of  sending 
them  to  bed  early,  to  suit  his  whims. 
If  he  had  always  spoken,  and  it  was 
done,  then  a  little  change  would  be 
well  for  him.  He  thought  a  little  dis- 
cipline, in  the  way  of  suppression, 
would  be  good  for  the  young  ones. 

In  half  a  year  there  was  open  war- 
fare. Mr.  Powers  had  learned  to  dis- 
like, almost  to  hate,  his  step-children  ; 
they  to  dread  and  to  dislike  him ;  their 
mother  to  compare  her  life  with  what 
it  might  have  been,  had  she  struggled 
on  alone,  or,  more  dangerous  still, 
with  what  it  would  have  been,  had 
Henry  lived.  And  one  day,  in  the 
course  of  some  dispute,  she  said  the 
bitter  things  that  she  had  thought. 
From  that  day  they  lived  over  a  smoul- 
dering volcano  ;  jealous  sense  of  wrong 
on  one  side ;  self-assertion,  in  spite  of 
shame  and  humiliation,  on  the  other. 
Susan  affected  to  be  fighting  her  chil- 
dren's battles,  when  she  opposed  what 
s-he  considered  tyranny  ;  her  husband 
felt  that  all  which  he  had  tried  to  do 
went  for  nothing,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren, whose  bread  he  earned,  were 
taught  to  despise  him.  This  was  not 
the  truth ;  for  Susan,  though  she  was 
unjust,  never  said  a  word  against  her 
husband,  save  to  him,  or  before  his 
face ;  there  was  left  this  little  spark 
of  truth  and  honor  yet.  There  were 
occasional  truces  and  attempts  at  peace, 
until  the  little  girl  was  born  ;  then  the 
worst  of  this  divided  house  appeared. 
The  father  was  constantly  on  the 
watch,  and  the  thousand  little  nameless 
ways  in  which  own  parentage  shows 
itself,  awakened  Susan's  jealousy  for 
her  fatherless  ones.  And  once,  when 
Mr.  Powers  struck  Harry  because  the 
baby  was  hurt  in  their  play,  the  moth- 
er's anger  flamed  out  —  "  What,  is 
she  better  than  my  boy  ?  I  wish  that 
she  had  never  been  born."  And  nev- 
er, in  her  father's  sight,  would  she 


bestow  a  caress  upon  his  child ;  when 
he  was  out  of  the  way,  she  made  up 
for  all. 

At  fifteen  months  old  the  child  fell 
ill ;  it  was  a  bad  summer  for  babies, 
and  she  was  teething  ;  it  was  only  a 
week's  sickness,  and  she  died.  As 
they  were  putting  her  into  the  little 
casket,  her  father  turned  to  his  wife, 
and  said,  "  This  is  as  good  as  what  you 
wished."  Susan  dared  not  ask  if  the 
grave  were  to  be  made  in  her  lot,  but 
she  hoped,  till  the  very  moment  when 
the  carriage  turned  to  the  opposite 
path,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
cemetery  lay  between. 

"  I  will  never  go  there  when  he 
can  know,"  said  Susan  to  herself.  And 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  filled  with  an- 
guish for  her  loss,  with  remorse  for 
what  she  had  allowed  herself  to  say  and 
feel  while  the  child  lived,  and  with 
anger  toward  her  husband,  she  went 
to  church,  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
funeral,  more  for  the  sake  of  getting 
away  alone  than  for  the  hope  that  any 
word  could  help  her  there.  She  had 
never  been  in  the  same  place  before. 

It  was  Friday  morning,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stanfield  sat  in  his  study,  at- 
tempting to  write  a  sermon  of  conso- 
lation. Two  of  his  parishioners  had 
died  that  week,  one  old,  the  other  in 
the  prime  of  life  ;  he  must  say  some- 
thing of  comfort,  something  of  heaven, 
to  the  mourners.  He  had  the  text 
written  out :  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me.  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions."  But  that 
was  as  far  as  he  could  go  ;  the  words 
that  he  wanted  would  not  come.  He 
walked  out,  to  try  and  work  himself 
into  the  mood,  when  instead  of  it 
there  fell  upon  him  such  a  sense  of 
the  worth  of  man  as  man,  such  vis- 
ion of  his  capacities,  such  wonders 
at  his  possibilities,  there  came  upon 
him  such  a  realization  of  the  soul, 
apart  from  conditions,  that  he  felt  it 
must  be  written.  What  a  waste  of 
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time,  with  the  work  which  must  be 
done  yet  on  his  hands  !  But  he  put 
at  the  top  of  his  paper,  "  Ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows."  and 
"  For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 
Writing  was  no  labor  then,  and  before 
he  thought  of  it,  there  was  a  sermon. 
"  I  must  pick  out  an  old  one  for  Sun- 
day," he  thought  ;  but  on  Saturday 
night  he  determined  to  preach  that. 
"It's  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  me  for 
this  hour,  and  I  will  say  it." 

Susan  Powers  heard  that  sermon  ; 
and  it  was  the  word  of  deliverance 
and  peace  to  her  soul.  She  sat  like 
one  in  a  dream,  till  the  service  ended  ; 
then  rose  and  went  out  of  the  house, 
just  casting  one  backward  glance  at 
the  man  who  had  spoken,  to  see  if  he 
were  not  indeed  an  angel ;  then  with 
a  fixed  purpose  in  her  heart,  turned 
toward  her  home.  "I  will  try  and 
keep  my  sight,"  she  said,  "  I  will  not 
become  blind  again."  For  she  was 
like  one  who  had  just  received  his 
sight.  How  all  her  life,  to  this  hour, 
she  herself  had  been  the  centre  around 
which  the  universe  revolved !  her 
rights,  her  comfort,  had  been  the  im- 
portant matters,  and  people  were  good 
or  bad  according  to  their  treatment 
of  her !  And  yet  life,  her  life,  had 
seemed  only  poor  and  mean. 

No  word  of  upbraiding  or  of  warn- 
ing or  threatening  could  have  touched 
her  as  this  thought  of  the  value  of 
man  had  done. 

"  But  how  can  I  let  him  know  of 
this  new  light  that  has  come  to  me  ?  " 
she  asked  herself.  "  If  I  were  to  be- 
gin talking  kindly,  he  would  think 
there  was  some  purpose  in  it,  and  de- 
spise me.  If  I  tell  him  that  I  have 
been  wrong,  he  will  not  listen,  or  will 
pay  some  cutting  thing.  What  shalll 
do  ?  "  She  thought  of  the  children  ; 
but  since  the  baby's  death,  he  had 
never  spoken,  not  even  to  scold  them. 
He  went  in  and  out  just  as  though  they 
were  not  in  the  world.  At  the  table, 


their  mother  gave  them  food  which  his 
money  had  purchased,  knowing  that 
he  hated  them,  and  feeling  as  if  each 
morsel  they  ate  was  choking  her. 
Then  the  thought  came  of  the  little 
grave,  and  how  he  would  go  there 
alone  at  sunset :  would  she  dare  offer 
to  go  with  him  ?  No,  her  courage 
was  not  equal  to  that.  But  there  was 
something  she  could  do.  She  found 
that  her  husband  was  busy  writing  in 
his  own  room  ;  and  quickly  gathering 
her  best,  loveliest  autumn  flowers,  she 
went  to  the  cemetery ;  tenderly,  with 
tears  .that  fell  not  merely  for  her  loss, 
she  laid  the  offering  on  the  new  grave. 
That  little  mound  was  an  altar,  and  this 
was  an  offering  of  love  and  peace,  and 
of  hope  too. 

That  night,  when  Mr.  Powers  came 
home,  his  wife  scarcely  dared  raise  her 
eyes  to  his  face  ;  though  she  longed  to 
know  if  her  repentance  were  accepted 
He  said  nothing,  but  she  fancied  that 
his  movements  were  ^rentier  than  usual, 
and  he  actually  picked  up  one  of  the 
children's  toys,  and  put  it  away  ;  he 
was  not  used  to  touch  anything  of 
theirs.  All  through  the  week  Susan 
watched  to  do  kind  things,  without  be 
ing  obtrusive  ;  and  when  Sunday  night 
came,  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  were  all  ready ;  she 
said,  tremblingly,  "  I  should  like  to  go 
with  you,  Philip,"  and,  as  he  did  not  for- 
bid, she  walked  on  by  his  side.  Neither 
spoke  ;  but  after  a  little,  Susan  timidly 
put  her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm  ; 
this  he  permitted  also,  and  she  felt  that 
her  offers  of  peace  were  not  despised. 

Day  by  day  she  sought  and  made 
little  opportunities  to  show  good  will ; 
not  receiving  direct  encouragement,  but 
not  repelled,  she  persevered,  feeling 
constantly  that  a  little  ground  was 
gained.  The  great  wonder  was  that 
her  own  sense  of  wrong  had  vanished ; 
she  found  herself  beginning  to  think 
first  of  his  comfort  and  convenience; 
to  consider  his  interests,  and  to  feel 
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real  pain  when     the  children     incom- 
moded him  in  any  way. 

Early  in  the  autumn  Harry  was 
taken  ill,  of  what  soon  proved  pneu- 
monia. On  the  second  day,  before 
Susan  had  realized  that  it  was  any- 
thing very  serious,  their  doctor  came 
in,  saying, "  Your  husband  came  round ; 
he  thinks  I  had  better  see  the  little 
lad."  There  was  a  choking  sensation 
in  the  mother's  throat ;  it  came  to  her, 
like  a  flash,  that  she  had  not  wanted  a 
doctor  for  the  baby  at  first ;  she  had 
not  thought  her  sick  enough.  Harry's 
symptoms  grew  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing, and  as  his  mother  wondered  to  her- 
self if  she  could  stay  with  him  alone, 
her  good  Mrs.  Marshall  .walked  in. 
Mr.  Powers  had  found  her  out  and  sent 
her.  Susan  understood  why  he  held 
back  from  any  part  in  the  nursing,  and 
felt  that  she  should  do  the  same  in  his 
place.  But  that  very  night  he  said 
to  Mrs.  Marshall,  "  You  must  go  to 
bed ;  I  will  sit  up  with  my  wife ;  she 
will  need  you  in  the  day-time."  And 
these  words  once  spoken,  he  took  his 
part  of  watching  and  care  while  the 
child  lived.  "  We  must  be  all  dream- 
ing," the  mother  thought,  as  she  saw 
the  boy  carried  in  her  husband's  arms, 
soothed  and  tended,  just  as  his  baby 


had  been  :  "  what  should  I  have  done, 
if  he  had  left  me  alone  ! " 

The  last  distinct  words  that  Harry 
spoke  were :  "  Take  me  up,  papa." 
It  was  the  first  time  either  child  had 
called  him  so,  and  a  sob  came  from 
the  strong  man's  breast. 

A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Powers 
asked  his  wife  to  go  with  him  and  see 
some  little  stones  that  he  had  looked 
at,  to  mark  the  children's  graves.  Be- 
fore they  came  to  the  marble  works  he 
said  suddenly,  as  though  anxious  to 
have  it  off  his  mind,  "  .1  have  had  the 
baby  taken  up  and  buried  by  Harry, 
and  I  have  been  looking  at  a  stone  for 
his  father  :  you  would  like  to  have 
one."  And  there  was  a  fine,  large 
piece  of  marble  set  aside  for  Susan's 
judgment,  and  the  two  little  blocks 
were  of  the  same  fine,  pure  vein.  In 
a  whisper,  as  they  waited  to  give  the 
final  order,  her  husband  said,  "  The 
baby  had  no  name,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  '  Susan,'  on  the  stone."  And  thus 
it  was. 

The  next  year  a  little  boy  was  born, 
and  his  mother  named  him  "  Philip," 
but  his  father  added  "  Henry,"  as  his 
part  in  the  naming  of  their  only  son. 

"  Whom  we  bless,  we  love." 


JANUS  ON  "  THE  POPE  AND  THE  COUNCIL." 


WE  mentioned  this  work  inciden- 
tally last  month,  and  gave  a  short 
abstract  of  it.  It  has  since  been  trans- 
lated from  the  German  and  published 
in  this  country.  The  criticism  of  it 
which  we  had  read  in  the  "  Academy  " 
gave  the  impression  that  the  book  was 
a  most  remarkable  and  very  timely 
one ;  but  we  thought  at  the  time  there 
might  be  either  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  author's  meaning,  or  some  exag- 
geration in  the  statement  that  the 


Council  would  be  called  to  assert  "  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  inflict  temporal 
punishment,  including  death,  and  the 
right  of  correcting  history  in  certain 
points."  But  after  having  thoroughly 
read  the  work  itself,  we  find  that,  far 
from  being  exaggerated,  the  statement 
is  correct ;  and  it  is  the  necessary 
inference,  the  legitimate  consequence, 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  papal  su- 
premacy and  infallibility.  A  work  on 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  never  pub- 
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lished  better  calculated  to  give  a  truth- 
ful account  of  the  beginning  and  prog- 
ress of  the  papal  system  than  this.  It 
is  so  calm  in  tone,  so  moderate  in  ex- 
pression, and  so  fully  corroborated  by 
unexceptionable  authorities,  that  no 
one  can  help  feeling  convinced  of  its 
veracity. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  work  in  a  few  pages.  It  must 
be  read  to  be  properly  appreciated, 
and  should  be  read  by  all,  Catholic 
arid  Protestant,  who  feel  any  kind  of 
interest  in  Christianity.  The  author 
shows  himself  throughout  a  thorough 
Catholic,  but  an  earnest  and  liberal 
Christian,  a  learned  canonist,  a  faith- 
ful and  discriminating  historian.  Even 
the  "  Civilta  Cattolica,"  a  review  pub- 
lished in  Rome  as  the  organ  of  the 
Papal  party,  seems  to  treat  him  with 
unusual  consideration,  though  his  iden- 
tity is  concealed  under  the  significant 
name  of  Janus.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  writers  for  that  review  to  abuse 
every  one  who  dares  to  dissent  from 
them  on  any  point  whatever  concern- 
ing the  Church,  to  deny  every  fact  in 
history  that  cannot  be  interpreted  in 
behalf  of  Papacy,  and  to  misrepresent 
those  which  are  too  well  known  to  be 
denied.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  model 
review,  and  fairly  represents  the  cause 
it  advocates.  Notwithstanding  its  habit 
and  character,  the  "  Civilta  Cattolica" 
deals  with  our  author  in  a  singularly 
respectful  manner.  One  of  the  No- 
vember issues  contains  a  criticism  of 
"  The  Pope  and  the  Council,"  and 
nothing  is  said  in  it  of  the  numerous 
and  grave  charges  brought  by  the 
writer  against  the  Roman  See.  They 
are  so  well  sustained  that  an  attempt  to 
gainsay  them  would  be  too  much  even 
for  that  review.  A  few  comparatively 
unimportant  points  are  taken  up  by  the 
critic,  and  very  meekly  discussed,  with- 
out a  word  of  insult  against  Janus,  who 
certainly  deserved  it  more  than  poor 
Bishop  Coxe,  so  uncivilly  and  roughly 


handled  by  the  "  Civilta."  And  yet 
more  than  six  sevenths  of  this  work 
are  devoted  to  expose  such  charges,  to 
prove  that  since  the  thirteenth  century 
"  the  Roman  Court  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  Roman  Church,"  and  to  prepare 
the  conclusion  that  under  such  circum- 
stances a  Council  cannot  be  a  true  one, 
because  it  lacks  the  freedom  necessary 
to  an  Ecumenical  Council. 

Everything  that  has  taken  place  in 
Rome  relating  to  the  Council,  since  the 
publication  of  Janus's  work,  has  either 
confirmed  some  of  its  statements  or  jus- 
tified some  of  the  apprehensions  mani- 
fested by  its  author.  The  public  is 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  since  the 
Council  was  called,  the  ultramontane 
or  Papal  party  have  constantly  been 
at  work  to  anticipate  its  decisions  arid 
decrees.  The  newspapers  have  also 
mentioned  several  proclamations  and 
bulls  of  the  Pope,  settling  certain  points, 
and  directing  the  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  assembled  Fathers.  In  olden 
times  a  bull  from  the  Pope  was  an 
event ;  and  when  dictated  by  the  holy 
wrath  which  so  often  characterized  such 
productions,  it  caused  a  general  com- 
motion all  over  the  Christian  world. 
Those  times,  called  by  some  Catholic 
writers  the  blessed  age  of  faith,  have 
now  gone  by.  Papal  bulls  are  more 
apt  to  excite  merriment  than  fear,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Church.  It,  however,  cannot 
be  denied  that,  owing  to  the  session 
of  the  Ecumenical  Council,  Papal  bulls 
have  just  now  a  certain  interest  for 
Protestants  who  like  to  know  what 
efforts  are  made  in  Rome  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  all  the  Christian 
churches.  Judging  from  the  bull  of 
invitation  and  the  letters  of  Pius  IX. 
to  non- Catholics,  there  is  little  reason 
to  hope  for  such  a  consummation.  Sub- 
mission is  demanded  of  every  one,  and 
all  that  is  granted  them  consists  in  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  explanations  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  effecting  the 
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desired  submission.  If  there  was  any 
doubt  left  about  the  intentions  of  the 
Pope  on  the  subject,  it  is  entirely  re- 
moved since  our  former  notice  of  the 
Council.  Two  new  bulls  have  been 
issued,  one  of  which  is  especially  sig- 
nificant, and  plainly  shows  how  far  the 
Papacy  can  be  reconciled  with  freedom 
and  modern  civilization. 

The  first  of  these  bulls  concerns  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope  in  case  Pius  IX. 
should  die  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Council.  It  declares  the  Council  dis- 
solved by  such  an  event,  and  that  the 
right  of  electing  the  head  of  the  Church 
devolves  exclusively  on  the  cardinals, 
as  in  ordinary  times.  From  what 
source  a  Pope  derives  the  power  of 
thus  binding  the  whole  Church,  and 
limiting  her  representation  to  a  few 
bishops  and  priests  invested  with  a 
dignity  of  Papal  origin,  whilst  the 
Church  itself  is  assembled  in  a  General 
Council,  it  is  more  than  we  can  tell. 
Sic  volo,  sicjubeo;  stat  pro  ratione  vo- 
luntas,  —  So  I  wish,  so  I  command ; 
my  will  is  my  reason  for  doing  what  I 
1  do.  This,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the 
only  foundation  of  that  power,  as  it  is 
of  everything  else  done  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See.  Once  admitted  that  the  Pope  is 
the  lieutenant  of  God  on  earth,  there 
is  nothing  he  has  no  right  to  do.  The 
measure  is  generally  considered  a  polit- 
ico-religious one,  intended  to  prevent 
the  triple  crown  from  falling  on  the 
head  of  anybody  but  an  Italian  cardi- 
nal. Were  it  prompted  by  patriotism, 
or  were  the  choice  of  a  ruler  over  a 
portion  of  Italy  the  main  purpose  in 
the  election  of  the  Pope,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  it.  But 
it  seems  rather  strange  that  a  Pope 
should  so  restrict  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  to  compel  it  to  alight 
on  the  head  of  an  Italian,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  other  nationalities; 
and  not  only  of  an  Italian,  but  of  an 
Italian  cardinal ;  thus  reducing  to  its 
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minimum  the  interference  of  the  Divine 
will  in  the  matter.  All  the  prayers 
offered,  all  the  invocations  made  be- 
seeching God  to  point  out  whom  from 
among  his  children  he  wishes  to  have 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  his  vicar,  all 
in  reality  is  nothing  but  a  farce  and 
mockery.  The  Almighty  cannot  help 
himself;  his  delegate  has  outwitted 
Him.  He  must  be  represented  on  this 
globe  by  an  Italian,  and  that  Italian 
must  be  a  cardinal.  If  the  Episcopate 
should  ever  have  thought  of  improving 
the  opportunity  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Roman  See  in  order  to  reform  certain 
abuses  in  the  Church,  and  to  make  her 
independent  of  the  despotism  of  a  few, 
by  no  means  always  the  best  and  the 
most  learned;  if  the  Episcopate  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  reconciling  the 
Church  with  modern  society  and  civil- 
ization, thus  presenting  a  chance  to 
the  different  churches  of  uniting  in  the 
same  work  of  moral  and  religious  re- 
form everywhere ;  if  the  Episcopate 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
Church  ever  thought  of  doing  so  much, 
the  Episcopate  reckoned  without  the 
host,  who  is  the  only  master  in  every- 
thing, because  he  thinks  he  is.  A 
Christian  Church,  therefore,  —  the  so- 
called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
—  is  made  subservient  to  the  ambi- 
tious aspirations  of  the  Roman  Court; 
every  avenue  is  closed  to  bishops  and 
priests  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  most 
important  duty,  even  when  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  it  is  removed  by  death. 
So  much  for  the  first  bull. 

The  other  is  more  explicit  still.  It 
commands  the  most  absolute  secrecy 
for  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  and 
declares  that  the  right  of  making  pro- 
positions on  any  subject  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  Pope  and  the  Roman 
See.  The  bishops  are  exhorted  to  live 
in  the  practice  of  charity,  humility,  so- 
briety, and  pious  contemplation  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Council.  They  are 
directed,  however,  to  consider  it  as  their 
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duty  to  make  propositions,  but  under 
the  following  restrictions,  which  in  fact 
nullify  the  privilege  granted  to  them. 
1st,  The  proposition  must  be  made  in 
writing  and  submitted  before  presenta- 
tion to  a  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Pope.  2d,  It  must  have  for  its  object 
the  general  interest  of  the  Church,  and 
not  that  of  an  individual  diocese  or 
province.  3d,  It  must  be  presented 
with  an  exposition  of  the  motives  by 
which  it  is  prompted.  4th,  It  must 
conform  to  the  spirit  and  tradition  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  All  the  com- 
mittees will  be  appointed  by  the 
Fathers,  but  presided  over  by  a  cardi- 
nal chosen  by  the  Pope.  The  bishops 
are  formally  forbidden  to  leave  Rome 
before  the  end  of  the  Council ;  they  are 
needed,  and  they  should  wait  for  orders. 
A  telegram  from  Rome  of  Decem- 
ber 14th  informs  us  that  the  major- 
ity are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  many 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bull. 
Probably  it  is  so,  but  they  will  be  apt 
to  submit  to  everything.  It  is  also  re- 
ported that  such  an  opposition  has 


lately  manifested  itself  among  the 
Fathers  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
See,  that  the  papal  party  are  soberly 
thinking  of  having  the  Council  ad- 
journed. That  may  be,  but  we  cannot 
believe  it.  They  have  both  gone  too 
far  and  have  not  gone  far  enough  to 
take  such  a  measure.  The  scandals  of 
the  Council  of  Bale  might  be  renewed, 
and  the  consequences  be  fatal  for  the 
Roman  court.  They  will  see  that  the 
opposition  is  controlled,  and  it  will  be  so 
long  as  the  Council  holds  its  sessions  in 
Rome.  All  these  things  were  foretold 
by  Janus,  whose  work,  by  the  bye,  has 
just  been  condemned  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  and  Pius  IX.  has 
confirmed  the  sentence.  If  the  author 
or  authors  of  that  work  needed  to  have 
it  advertised  and  sold  and  read  by 
everybody,  they  could  not  ask  for  a 
better  thing  than  a  condemnation  from 
Rome.  It  will  now  be  translated 
where  it  has  not  yet  been ;  it  will  be 
bought  and  read  by  those  who  had 
not  yet  noticed  it. 
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A  STORY  IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 


BY    COL.    FREDERIC    INGHAM. 


CHAPTER  II. 
NEXT    TO    THAT. 

THE  men  did  not  come  up  to  my 
tent,  regimental  head-quarters,  that 
night.  We  were  on  our  way  up  after 
the  parade,  when  pop,  pop,  some  red- 
shirted  pickets  cracked  off  their  rifles, 
frightened  by  some  goats,  I  believe  ; 
for  all  this  happened  in  one  of  the  Cal- 
abrian  valleys.  The  companies  were 
filing  off  to  supper,  as  the  shots  were 
heard,  but  halted  promptly  enough ;  and, 


in  a  minute  more,  we  were  brought  back 
to  parade  again.  I  ordered  some  kettles 
of  polenta  brought  down  for  the  men 
to  eat,  and  we  lounged  and  lay  there, 
waiting  orders  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Then  it  was  clear  enough  that  the 
whole  was  a  false  alarm,  and  I  let 
them  go  to  bed. 

But  a  week  or  two  after,  Dalrymple, 
who  had  made  a  good  deal  of  fu.j.  of 
the  club,  came  round,  and  Frank 
Chancy  with  him.  Dalrymple  knew 
that  I  would  not  have  any  nonsense 
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about  it,  and  indeed,  he  was  quite  in 
earnest  himself  when  he  asked  me  to 
bring  out  the  papers  and  tell  them 
more  about  the  club  and  its  history. 
I  told  him  what  I  tell  you,  that  there 
was  no  history ;  there  were  only 
these  letters,  nine  of  them  as  it 
happened,  folded  together  and  marked 
"  Harry  Wadsworth."  An  odd-look- 
ing set  they  were.  A  letter  from  my 
wife  Polly,  written  exactly  on  the 
third  anniversary  of  Harry's  funeral  ; 
letters  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  written 
on  tappa,  brown  paper,  white  paper, 
all  sorts  of  paper  ;  stained,  faded,  and 
broken  at  the  edges,  but  all  of  them 
telling  of  the  lives  that  these  nine  of 
the  original  club  had  been  leading. 
Indeed,  when  we  came  to  look  at  the 
dates,  they  were  all  written  within  a 
month  of  same  anniversary  of  the  day 
which  we  wasted  together  in  the  sta- 
tion-house, called  deepo,  at  North  Col- 
chester. 

The  letters  were  :  — 

A.  Dictated  by  Biddy  Corcoran  to 
her  son  Will,  and  in  the  most  elegant 
of  clerkly  handwriting,  down  strokes 
hard    and    iip    strokes    fine,   I    assure 
you. 

B.  Caroline  Leslie's  —  she  had  not 
changed   her  name   in   marrying    her 
cousin  Harry,  the  same  who  gave  her 
the     canary-bird.       She     wrote    from 
Cronstadt,  Maine. 

C.  George  Button,  written  as  above, 
on  tappa  cloth  from  one  of  the  Ker- 
madeck  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific. 

D.  Mrs.  Merriam,  —  quiet,  long,  dry 
letter  from  14  Albion  Street,  Brook- 
lyn. 

E.  As    above,  Polly    Ingham's   to 
me,  when  I  was  very  far  off  sound- 
ings. 

F.  Widdifield's —  he  had  accepted 
a  place  as  professor  in  Clinton  College, 
Kentucky. 

G.  Will    Morton's  —  he  was  clerk 
of  court  in  Ethan  County,  Vermont ; 
always  has  been  clerk  of  court,  as  his 


father  was  before  him,  and  as  his  son 
will  be  after  him. 

H.  John  Merriam's  —  bookkeeper, 
he,  with  Fottingill  &  Fairbanks,  Chi- 
cago. 

I.  From  Mrs.  Emerson  — -  head  of 
a  •  girls'  boarding-school  in  Fernan- 
dina,  Florida.  And  I  had  filed,  in  the 
same  pile,  a  little  paper  of  memoranda 
of  my  own.  So  there  were  really  the 
autographs  of  all,  save  Mrs.  Corcoran, 
of  the  ten  of  the  Club  which  tried 
vainly  to,  form  itself  at  North  Col- 
chester. 

Ah  !  what  a  pity  it  is  that  I  may 
not  print  all  these  letters,  now  and 
here.  If  only  I,  Frederic  Ingham, 
could  be  the  editor  of  a  monthly  mag- 
azine of  my  own  !  If  only  I  had  85,- 
555  readers,  on  the  moderate  estimate 
of  five  readers  to  each  copy  sold,  and 
they  were  all  so  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  Old  as  to  like  to  read  old  letters, 
and  yet  so  tolerant  of  the  New  as  to 
be  willing  to  read  my  speculations  upon 
them.  Then  what  a  title-page  could 
I  not  make  up  from  these  letters  alone 
for  the  whole  of  a  number,  giving  a 
courteous  refusal  to  all  "  eminent  con- 
tributors," and  all  good  assistants  not 
quite  so  eminent. 

To  make  our  contents  on  cover :  — 
Biddy  Corcoran's  Home.     By  her- 
self. 

Life  by  the  Furnace. 

The  Kermadeck  Islands. 

Housekeeping.     By  a  Connoisseur. 

Polly  to  Fred. 

Recollections.     Prof.  Widdifield. 

Three  Years  of  Life.      W.  Morton. 

The  West  as  I  saw  it.     By  a  Big 

Boy. 

A  New  Boarding-school.    Mrs.  Em- 
erson. 

10x10  =  100.  Fred.  Ingham. 
There,  is  not  that  a  good  title-page 
for  the  outside  of  your  new  magazine  ? 
Would  not  that  make  Mr.  Horace's 
mouth  water,  as  he  drew  up  his  adver- 
tisement ?  Would  not  those  running- 
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titles  be  attractive  as  men  opened  the 
uncut  pages  ?  If  !  ah  if  only  I  might 
myself  control  these  MSS.  "  It  must 
not  be,  this  giddy  trance."  I  must 
confine  myself  to  the  probable  restric- 
tions. "  Five  thousand  words,  or  at 
the  outside,  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred for  a  single  number."  These  are 
the  hated  limits  in  which  I  live  and 
move  and  have  my  hampered  being. 
Is  there  not  some  worthless  epithet 
above  which  I  can  strike  out !  Ah  no  ! 
better  omit  all  Will  Corcoran's  com- 
mercial college  chirography  in  one 
lump,  and  come  without  preface  to 
pretty  Caroline  Leslie. 

CAROLINE  LESLIE'S  LETTER.     (B.) 

It  is  so  queer  to  see  where  people 
will  turn  up  when  you  least  expect 
it.  Now  Caroline  Leslie,  since  the 
funeral,  had  married  her  cousin  Harry, 
the  same,  as  I  said,  who  gave  her  the 
canary-bird;  and  he  had  taken  her 
down  to  the  iron-works  at  Cronstadt, 
in  Piscataquis  County.  Pretty  girl, 
how  little  she  thought,  when  she  was 
giving  the  canary-bird  his  sugar,  that 
she  was  to  spend  five  years  of  her  life 
in  a  house  just  one  grade  above  a  log- 
cabin,  with  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  a  bed  in  her  parlor,  and  — 
which  was  perhaps  the  only  part  of  it 
amiss  —  that  all  her  friends  in  Worces- 
ter were  to  be  saying  that  it  was 
"  so  fortunate  "  that  her  husband  had 
such  a  good  position  !  Good  position 
it  was,  for  all  the  bed  in  the  parlor. 
For  there  Caroline  and  Harry  first 
subdued  the  world ;  there  were  her 
first  three  children  born;  and  there,  as 
the  letter  showed,  she  also  had  done 
her  share  of  Harry  Wadswdrth's  work, 
in  Harry  Wads  worth's  way. 

When  they  went  down  there,  it 
was  chaos  come  again,  I  can  tell  you! 
An  old  iron-furnace,  which  had  been 
built  in  the  most  shiftless  and  careless 
way,  had  made  for  a  year  or  less  some 
iron  of  the  worst  quality,  so  that  the 


reputation  of  the  ore  was  all  lost,  and 
had  then  been  left  to  burn  out.  A 
new  company,  with  some  capital  from 
Ibootsons  or  Tubals,  or  some  sort  of 
foreign  iron  people,  had  gone  in,  and 
had  sent  down  George  Landrin,  who 
knew  something  about  making  iron,  to 
redeem  the  reputation  of  the  place, 
and  Harry  Leslie  to  be  treasurer  and 
manager  as  far  as  George  Landrin  was 
not.  Instantly,  as  I  need  not  say, 
Harry  Leslie  and  Caroline  Leslie  were 
married.  That  was  the  first  link  that 
the  new  iron  company  forged,  and 
they  forged  it  without  knowing  that 
they  did  so,  by  appointing  him  assist- 
ant treasurer,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  a  year.  They  were  married, 
went  to  Cronstadt  in  the  first  wagon 
after  the  roads  were  in  any  sort 
opened,  and  lived  there,  thirteen  miles 
from  the  next  town,  in  a  village  of  iron 
men  ;  their's  one  of  three  framed  houses 
—  all,  as  I  said,  one  grade  above  a 
log-cabin. 

"Hajj  any  ssiety  thar?"  said  Mrs. 
Grundy  to  Caroline  one  day  when  I 
met  Caroline  at  her  father's,  where 
she  had  come  up  to  Thanksgiving. 
How  Caroline's  eyes  snapped  and 
flashed  fire !  "  The  best  society,  Mrs. 
Grundy,  I  ever  knew."  And  so  it 
was,  indeed,  thanks  to  Leslie,  and 
Landrin,  and  Harry  Wadsworth,  and 
the  founder  of  all  good  society,  the 
saviour  of  all  such  holes  as  they  found 
Cronstadt,  whose  notions  in  this  matter, 
Harry  Wadsworth  and  these  fellows 
had  had  the  wit  and  heart  to  follow. 

Here  is  the  letter :  — 

"  CRONSTADT,  November  7. 
"DEAR  MRS.  INGHAM: — 

"I  have  never  forgotten  that,  as 
we  came  home  from  Mr.  Wads  worth's 
funeral,  I  promised  your  husband  I 
would  some  day  write  to  you  about  him. 
And  though  I  have  put  it  off  so  long, 
I  have  always  meant  to  do  it.  But 
you  know  how  time  goes  by  without 
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our  putting  pen  to  paper.  It  was  three 
years  ago  that  we  all  met  there  to- 
gether. I  cannot  believe  it. 

"  But  to-night  I  am  going  to  write 
to  yon,  for  I  do  not  know  where  your 
husband  is,  and  he  must  take  this  as  a 
letter  to  him.  For  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  Mr.  Wadsworth  all  day ;  I 
think  of  him,  and  of  things  he  used  to 
say  and  do,  a  great  deal  now  we  are 
here  in  this  new  life,  and  I  have  to 
try  so  many  experiments,  and  do  so 
many  things  for  the  first  time.  To- 
day is  Sunday,  and  on  Sundays  1  see  the 
working-men  here  even  more  than  I  do 
on  other  days,  and  they  are  more  dis- 
posed to  talk,  or  perhaps  I  am.  Harry 
has  been  gone  for  nearly  a  week  now, 
and  will  not  be  back  till  next  Satur- 
day, so  Mr.  Landrin  and  I  and  Sarah 
had  to  manage  about  the  tunes  and 
singing  as  we  best  could  last  night. 
But  to-day  we  had  stalwart  help,  and 
I  wish  you  had  been  here  to  see  and 
hear  our  choir.  We  still  meet  for 
service,  as  we  did  when  you  were 
here,  in  the  upper  carpenter's  shop, 
but  yesterday  Sarah  and  Eunice  drove 
the  men  out  just  before  dark,  and 
began  to  dress  the  two  chests  which 
make  the  -pulpit,  with  colored  leaves, 
and  this  morning  they  completed  their 
decoration,  and  made  quite  a  brilliant 
show.  Joe  Deberry,  that  French 
charcoal  man  who  got  you  the  Ly co- 
podium,  was  very  efficient  and  sym- 
pathetic. Mr.  Landrin  played  the 
flute;  Will  Wattles  read  part  of  a 
sermon  out  of  the  "  Independent ; " 
dear  old  Mr.  Mitchell  "led  in  prayer," 
and  we  really  had  a  good  time  —  I 
did,  and  we  all  did. 

"  When  we  sat  round  talking,  on  the 
boards  and  the  benches,  and  good  many 
outside  in  the  sun,  I  attacked  old 
Mrs.  Follett,  and  won  her  heart  by 
askitig  her  how  I  could  dye  some  yarn 
I  have  here.  She  has  always  been  a 
little  shy  of  me,  but  she  got  talking 


about  this  place  as  it  was  in  the  old 
dynasty. 

"  <  It  was  hell,  Mrs.  Leslie !  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  it  was  just  hell  and 
nothing  else.'  And  really,  I  believe 
it  was.  When  she  told  me  of  the 
drinking  and  gambling  and  fighting  of 
men,  and  fighting  of  dogs,  and  of 
cocks,  and  of  hens  and  women,  I  be- 
lieve —  of  everything  really  that  could 
fight,  —  why,  Mrs.  Ingham,  when  she 
told  me  about  what  her  own  husband 
was,  who  is  now  as  nice  a  man  as  there 
is  in  the  shop,  and  what  a  life  she  led 
with  him,  I  wondered  whether  this 
were  the  same  world.  She  thought 

O 

Mr.  Landrin  and  Harry  had  done  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  have.  I 
am  sure  all  we  could  do  here  is  very 
little.  But  Harry  has  put  his  foot 
down,  and  Mr.  Landrin  has  been  very 
willing  to  help ;  and  they  have  said 
that  if  they  and  their  wives  were  here, 
it  should  be  a  decent  place  to  live  in ; 
and  when  I  see  how  happy  and  pleas- 
ant the  people  are,  and  when  I  think 
how  little  I  used  to  know  about  such 
places  and  people  at  all,  I  thank  God 
for  bringing  me  here. 

"  All  the  singers  have  been  up  here 
to-night  practising.  I  wish  you  knew 
them  all  as  well  as  you  learned  to 
know  Sarah  and  George  Fordyce  when 
you  were  here.  There  are  some  of 
them  who  have  just  that  sort  of  pas- 
sion for  my  Harry  that  your  husband 
has  for  Harry  Wadsworth.  But  when 
they  talk  to  Mr.  Leslie  about  what  he 
has  done  for  the  place,  he  laughs,  and 
points  at  Harry  Wadsworth's  picture, 
and  says,  '  Don't  thank  me  —  thank 
him.'  Well,  to-night  ten  of  them  came 
round  to  sing,  and  before  we  began  they 
produced  a  beautiful  frame  for  Harry's 
picture,  and  asked  me  to  let  them  put 
it  in,  for  a  surprise  to  my  husband  when 
he  comes  home.  Then  they  began 
to  talk  to  me  about  him,  and  I  told 
them  — well,  you  know  what  I  told 
them.  And  I  could  see  the  tears  roll 
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down  George  Fordyce's  face  as  I 
talked  to  them.  And  when  they  went 
away,  he  said,  '  We  have  never  known 
what  to  call  this  choir  class.  I  move 
it  be  called  the  Harry  Wadsworth 
club.'  And  they  all  clapped  their 
hands  and  said  it  should  be  so.  So 
after  all,  you  see,  your  husband's  club 
is  born. 

"  But  I  must  stop.  I  hear  Wally 
crying  in  the  other  room  —  and  you 
know  1  am  my  own  nurse  now. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Ingham  when 
you  write.  Always,  dear  Mrs.  Ingham, 

Your  own, 
CAROLINE  LESLIE." 

I  like  that  letter  ;  I  like  that  woman ; 
I  like  that  place,  Cronstadt ;  and  I 
like  the  life  they  lead  there.  But  I 
should  not  have  filed  that  letter,  and 
carried  it  to  Italy  and  Sicily  with  me, 
if  the  others  that  came  about  the  same 
time  had  riot  belonged  with  it ;  so 
they  all  got  tied  up  together.  Try 
this :  — 

PROF.  WIDDIFIELD'S  LETTER.  (F.) 

CLINTON  COLLEGE,  BOURBON  COUNTY, 
Kentucky,  November   10. 

"  REV.  F.  INGHAM,  ETC.,  ETC.  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  In  private  conversa- 
tion with  a  few  of  our  young  gentlemen 
here,  I  showed  to  them  such  of  the 
letters  of  our  dear  Mr.  Wadsworth  as 
I  have  with  me.  They  have  been 
very  much  impressed  by  their  spirit, 
freshness,  and  insight  into  true  life. 
Do  you  see  any  impropriety  in  my 
printing  privately,  say  a  dozen  copies 
for  such  of  these  friends  of  mine  as  I 
think  might  find  advantage  in  them  ? 
And  should  you  be  disposed  to  add  to 
them  a  copy  of  a  letter  you  once  read 
to  me,  which  Mr.  Wadsworth  wrote  to 
you  when  he  entered  into  the  Fremont 
canvass  so  honestly? 
Very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

INCREASE  WIDDIFIELD." 


You  say  those  two  letters  are  exactly 
alike  ?  Of  course  ;  they  are  all  alike. 
This  tappa-cloth  letter  is  just  like 
that  glazed  note-paper  from  Brooklyn. 
Want  to  hear  tappa-cloth  ?  It  is  not 
in  New  Zealandee.  Here  is  the  end 
of  it :  — 

"  It  is  not  true  that  I  am  always  in 
scrapes.  You  say  so,  I  know  ;  but  I  do 
live  the  steadiest,  stupidest  life  of  any 
eight-day  clock  of  them  all.  Only  you 
do  not  hear  of  that.  It  is  only  when  I 
am  dragged  out  of  the  water  by  the 
hair  of  my  head  that  I  am  put  in  the 
newspaper,  or  happen  to  mention  the 
incident,  and  then  you  all  say  Dutton 
is  always  being  dragged  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. This  time  it  was  not  metaphor- 
ically. 

"  I  had  gone  off  in  the  Monarch,  as 
she  took  our  six  months'  collection  of 
beche-la-mer  to  see  the  last  of  her  offi- 
cers and  to  get  them  well  outside  the 
reef,  and  had  with  me  my  own  canoe, 
and  eight  of  these  native  boatmen. 
They  are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world. 
See  if  you  do  not  say  so  before  I  have 
done.  I  bade  the  Englishmen  good- 
by  ;  they  lay  to  while  I  jumped  down 
into  my  boat ;  and  we  were  off,  and  I 
started  back  for  the  Cannibal  Islands, 
all  my  men  paddling.  Things  looked 
a  little  grum  when  we  started  ;  there 
was  just  the  beginning  of  a  nasty 
Souther,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  stayed 
in  the  captain's  cabin  a  little  later  than 
I  meant  to.  But  the  men  did  not 
mind.  I  don't  think  they  would  mind 
if  they  had  been  in  so  many  cocoa-nut 
shells  with  salt-spoons  to  bale  with. 
They  just  stretched  to  their  paddling, 
begged  the  after  man  to  see  that  I  was 
warmly  covered,  and  began  chanting 
this  missionary  song, — 

« Womar  iti  enaka  sacha  epoku.' 
How  well  I  came  to  know  that  refrain 
before  I  was  asleep,  and  after.  For 
I  did  fall  asleep,  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew  George  caught  me  by  the  leg, 
dragged  me  awake,  and  showed  me 
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that  we  had  come  to  the  breakers. 
The  sun  was  down,  but  it  was  light 
enough,  what  with  waves,  and  phospho- 
rescence, and  stars,  to  make  the  wild- 
est sight  that  ever  you  or  I  looked 
upon.  Ingham,  the  thing  I  thought 
of  was  the  Cottonwood  claims,  and  my 
run  for  my  life,  and  Harry  Wads- 
worth's  appearing  to  the  rescue.  I 
knew  it  would  all  be  over  in  two  min- 
utes. But  I  spoke  cheerily  to  the 
men  ;  said  'All  right,'  which  is  one  of 
their  favorite  words,  had  that  strange 
feeling  come  over  me,  which  I  dare 
say  you  have  felt,  when  one  looks 
death  right  in  the  face  —  the  feeling, 
4  Now  I  shall  know ; '  nodded  to 
George,  -  who  calls  himself  in  their 
pretty  way,  'nia-keiki,'  which  means 
foster-brother,  and  said,  '  God  bless 
you '  to  him,  and  the  next  second  we 
were  under  twenty  feet  of  water.  No- 
body but  madmen  would  have  expected 
to  cross  that  reef  with  that  gale  blow- 
ing! 

"  Of  course  I  came  to  the  surface, 
and  of  course  the  curlers  swung  me 
over  the  coral  in  less  than  no  time  ! 
If  only  they  did  not  swing  me  upon 
the  next  ledge  in  lesser  yet !  I  could 
not  hold  out  five  minutes  in  that  swirl 
and  spray,  and  I  knew  I  could  not. 
But  before  I  had  time  to  think  much 
about  it ;  before  I  had  even  a  chance 
to  clear  the  water  from  my  eyes  to 
try  to  see  about  it,  a  strong  wiry  hand 
had  me  under  the  armpit,  and  I  heard 
George's  gentle  voice  say,  'All  right/ 
and  then  in  their  own  language  he 
went  on  to  tell  me  not  to  be  frightened. 
I  was  frightened,  for  the  first  time,  for 
I  thought  I  knew  the  faithful  fellow 
could  do  nothing  for  me,  and  I  was 
afraid  he  would  lose  his  own  life  try- 
ing to  save  mine.  In  much  fewer 
words  I  told  him  so.  But  he  said  just 
as  sweetly  as  before,  'If  I  die,  you 
die  ;  and  if  I  live,  you  live.'  And  just 
then  I  began  to  see ;  and  near  us,  in 
this  hollow  where  we  were,  between 


two  ridges  of  breakers,  was  another 
of  these  loving  creatures,  who  said 
just  the  same  thing,  '  If  I  die,  you  die ; 
if  I  live,  you  live.' 

"  Ingham,  I  believe  the  men  saved 
me  by  saying  that  more  than  by  all  the 
wonderful  things  they  did  in  the  next 
half  hour.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  so  mean  if  I  swamped  them 
or  sunk  them,  that  I  stuck  to  my  work 
as  I  never  would  or  could  have  done 
had  I  been  alone.  And  they  —  the 
way  they  lifted,  and  pushed,  and  pulled 
—  the  way  they  towed  me  and  shoved 
ine,  —  if  we  ever  meet,  you  will  laugh 
yourself  to  death  as  I  tell  you,  and  yet . 
it  was  no  laughing  matter  then.  All 
eight  held  together  and  held  by  clum- 
sy, logy  me.  They  understood  each 
other  by  instinct,  and  they  took  me  in 
as  they  would  have  taken  in  an  upset 
canoe  if  they  had  found  one  floating 
in  the  offing. 

"  In  half  an  hour  I  was  lying  on 
the  beach  here  ;  these  loving  fellows 
were  chafing  me,  and  rubbing  oil  into 
me.  I  could  not  speak,  but  I  was  alive 
and  in  this  world. 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  was  the 
first  thing  they  did  the  next  morning. 
I  was  asleep,  as  you  may  imagine, 
but  at  sunrise  every  man  of  them 
went  off  in  the  offing,  which  was  calm 
enough  now,  to  hunt  up  what  was  left 
of  my  boat  and  to  bring  her  in.  And 
when  I  scolded  George  for  this,  and 
told  him  the  boat  was  not  worth  the 
risk,  he  said  they  knew  I  loved  the 
boat ;  they  knew  I  had  named  the  boat 
'  Harry,'  and  that  my  Harry-boat  was 
not  to  be  lost  if  they  could  save  her. 
Fred,  that  was  the  first  time  I  broke 
down.  I  fairly  cried  at  that.  And 
ever  since  they  have  called  themselves 
the '  Harry-boatmen.' " 

You  see  it  is  as  I  said,  they  are  all 
the  same  letter,  only  they  are  written 
by  different  hands,  in  different  inks,  on 
different  sorts  of  paper. 
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Polly  had  tied  them  all  up,  as  they 
came  in,  one  after  another,  for  six 
months,  and  labelled  them  "  Harry 
Wadsworth,"  as  you  saw.  Then  one 
day  as  she  went  over  them  she  was 
tempted  to  count  up  the  people  whom 
these  ten  letter-writers  told  of,  as  having 
got  clew  to  our  enthusiasm  about  him. 

Here    were   Caroline    Leslie's 
Harry  Wadsworth  Club      .     .     .     10 
Prof.  Widdifield's  Sermons      .     .      12 
George  Button's  Harry-boatmen         8 
John  Merriam's  Set      ....       7 
Mrs.  Emerson's  "first  class"  .     .     11 
Biddy  Corcoran,  Will,  the  Tidd 
boys  and  the  Tidd  boys'  father 

and  mother 8 

Mrs.  Merriam's  Sewing  Club  for 

Newsboys 13 

Polly's  two  children  and  the  two 

servants,  with  Mrs.  Standish  .  5 
Will  Morton  and  the  Base-Ball 

Club  at  Ethan 19 

And  the  men   in  my  own  watch, 
the  old  quartermaster  and  his 
son,  and  the  others  who  messed 
with  them,  were        ....       9 
Polly    counted  them    up.       There 
were  103  in  all.     But  Biddy  Corco- 
ran and  Will  Morton  had  been  counted 
in  the  old  club  of  the  station.    "  There 
are    101   new  members,"   said    Polly. 
"  Ten  times  ten  is  a  hundred.     And  it 
was  only  three  years  ago." 


CHAPTER  III. 
WHAT  HAPPENED  NEXT. 

WELL  !  we  reinstated  King  Victor 
Emanuel  the  Ugly  on  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons  and  of  Murat.  Then 
we  returned  to  our  respective  homes : 
Garibaldi  to  his  island,  I  to  No.  9  in 
the  third  range,  Frank  Chaney  to 
Scrooby,  and  Dalrymple  to  that  truly 
English  home  in  Norfolk,  which  noth- 
ing had  driven  him  from  but  the  unrest 
of  an  Englishman,  —  sure  To  gad-fly,  — 
and  the  desire  of  seeing  Italy  righted 


and  Vittorio  on  the  throne  of  Bourbon 
as  above.  In  these  respective  spheres, 
as  assigned  to  us,  we  subdued  the 
world  —  and  I,  for  my  part,  embarked 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  new  sphere 
and  new  world,  of  which  no  more  at 
present. 

Then  was  it  that  the  parents  of 
Dalrymple  urged  him  to  do  his  duty  to 
the  respectable  Norman  baron  who 
founded  his  line,  and  "  settle  down." 
Then  was  it  that  Dalrymple,  seeking 
for  trout  in  a  brook  that  ran  through 
the  ancestral  domain,  met  Mabel  Har- 
lahenden,  the  youngest  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  house.  She  was  sitting 
on  a  mossy  rock,  her  feet  hidden  in 
ferns,  and  reading  "  Coventry  Pat- 
more."  Dalrymple  and  she  had  not 
met  since  he  broke  her  father's  window 
with  a  horse  chestnut  on  the  day  of 
her  tenth  birthday.  Then  was  it  that 
he  introduced  himself  to  her  again,  and 
fished  no  more  that  day,  nor  did  she 
read  any  more.  Three  months  after 
was  it  that  in  the  parish  church  he 
gave  her  a  ring.  The  minister  took 
the  ring  and  gave  it  to  Dalrymple,  and 
he  then  put  it  on  the  fourth  finger  of 
Mabel  Harlahenden's  left  hand.  Then 
he  was  taught  by  the  minister.  And 
then  they  all  went  home  to  Dalrym- 
ple's  father's  house  to  live  there. 

"  Was  she  a  descendant  of  Mabel 
Harlahenden  of  Kent  ?  " 

Yes,  she  was.  Why  do  you  inter- 
rupt ?  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  story,  and  your  question  took  nine 
words. 

Then  Dalrymple  proved  to  be  less 
settled  than  ever.  And  it  proved  that 
Mabel  liked  travelling,  if  it  were  real 
travelling,  just  as  much  as  he.  She 
hated  Paris,  so  did  he.  He  hated  Ba- 
den-Baden, —  lucky  for  her,  —  so  did 
she.  He  had  fished  all  Norway,  so  had 
she.  She  had  hob-nobbed  with  bandits 
in  Calabria,  so  had  he.  Had  she  ever 
been  to  America  ?  —  "  No,  dearest, 
DO!"  Would  she  like  to?  He  had 
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a  friend  in  America,  who  would  put 
them  through,  —  a  man  who  was  with 
him  in  Calabria.  There  was  nothing 
Mabel  would  like  better.  So  instead 
of  "  settling  down/'  as  good  Mr. 
Charles  Dalrymple  had  expected,  these 
young  people,  three  months  after  mar- 
riage, took  passage  in  the  Europa,  Cap- 
tain Ditch,  arrived  in  Boston,  stopped 
at  Parker's,  took  the  evening  boat  to 
Hallowell,  train  next  day  to  Skowhe- 
gan,  and  in  two  days  more  were  laugh- 
ing and  talking  at  our  table  at  No.  9, 
in  the  Third  Range. 

The  prettiest  English  girl  I  ever 
saw  was  Mabel,  —  is  Mabel,  —  let  me 
say,  as  she  is  not  here  to  frown.  Dal- 
rymple got  his  wooden  bowl  that  time. 
No !  I  will  not  describe  her.  You 
should  have  asked  him,  if  you  wanted 
to  know.  And  Mabel  and  he  fished 
in  our  brooks,  guided  by  my  Alice  and 
Paulina,  who  in  their  way  were  as 
good  fishermen  as  he. 

One  night,  as  we  sat  together,  Dal- 
rymple said,  "  Will  you  show  my  wife 
those  Wads  worth  Papers  ?  " 

"  Do  show  them  to  us,  Mr.  Ingham," 
said  the  pretty  girl.  "  Horace  has  told 
me  about  them  once  and  again,  —  they 
were  the  very  first  things  I  knew  of 
you." 

Well  pleased,  I  produced  the  papers, 
and  showed  them  all  I  have  shown 
you,  and  more.  Then  we  fell  talking 
together  about  Harry,  and  the  Leslies, 
and  Dutton,  and  all  these  people ;  and 
Polly  raked  out  more  letters,  which 
I  have  not  pretended  to  show  you,  tell- 
ing how  they  had  all  fared  in  the  three 
years  which  had  gone  by  since  she  tied 
those  nine  or  ten  together.  Then  Dal- 
rymple asked  if,  in  America,  people  al- 
ways shot  apart  from  each  other  as  all 
of  us  had  done,  —  here  was  Harry, 
born  in  Maine,  to  die  in  Massachusetts  ; 
here  was  I,  born  in  Connecticut,  liv- 
ing in  Maine ;  here  was  Dutton,  born 
in  Massachusetts,  drowning  off  the 
KJermadeck  Islands.  Was  it  always  so  ? 


And  I  told  him  the  census  would  tell 
him  that  in  1860  there  were  near 
seven  hundred  thousand  people  in 
Iowa,  where  in  1850  there  were  not 
two  hundred  thousand ;  that  the  other 
five  hundred  thousand  were  born  some- 
where ;  and  that  the  same  year  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty  -  six 
thousand  people  who  had  been  born 
in  Maine,  who  were  living  in  other 
States,  while  only  four  times  that  num- 
ber, men,  women,  and  children  who  were 
born  in  Maine,  were  living  there.  I 
suppose  that  half  the  men  and  women 
had  emigrated.  "  Happy  country," 
cried  Dalrymple,  "  where  no  man  set- 
tles down ! " 

Then  Mabel  suggested  to  him  that 
as  they  had  no  plan  of  travel,  as  it 
would  be  fatal  if  they  should  settle 
down  in  No.  9,  as  they  seemed  likely 
to  do,  he  could  have  no  better  clue  to 
follow  in  this  labyrinth  of  States  than 
the  thread  of  the  very  letters  he  had 
in  his  hands.  "  You  love  Harry  Wads- 
worth,"  she  said,  "  as  well  as  any  one 
can  who  never  saw  him.  I  am  sure  I 
do."  And  her  great  blue  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  '•  Let  us  go  and  see 
Mrs.  Emerson  in  Brooklyn,  —  I  am 
sure  dear  Mrs.  Ingham  will  give  me 
a  letter  to  her ;  you  shall  go  to  Ver- 
mont, —  is  that  the  name  ?  —  arid  see 
Mr.  Morton ;  we  will  both  go  to  Chi- 
cago,—  which  till  I  heard  you  speak, 
Mr.  Ingham,  I  always  called  Chick- 
ago,  —  and  Harry  Wadsworth  shall 
introduce  us  to  America."  And  so  it 
was  ordered.  They  stayed  with  us  a 
month  longer.  I  will  not  tell  how 
many  trout  they  caught,  for  I  should 
have  every  cockney  scared  from  the 
Adirondacks  down  on  No.  9  if  I  did. 
But  at  last  the  good-byes  came,  and 
they  started  on  their  way. 

No  !  I  shall  not  write  the  history 
of  their  travels.  Little  Mrs.  Dalrym- 
ple may  do  that  herself,  and  I  wish  she 
would.  I  have  only  to  tell  where  they 
crossed  Harry  Wadsworth's  track  again. 
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Dairy mple  chose  to  take  boat,  in- 
stead of  rail,  west  from  Buffalo.  So 
they  sailed  one  evening  in  the  Deer- 
hound,  a  famous  boat  of  those  days, 
and  their  first  experience  of  the  float- 
ing palace  of  the  Western  waters.  Sun- 
set, twilight,  evening  of  that  June  day 
were  as  beautiful  as  hearts  could  wish, 
and  again  and  again,  this  young  bride 
and  bridegroom  congratulated  them- 
selves that  they  had  foresworn  the 
train.  When  bed-time  came,  Horace 
led  Mabel  in  from  the  guards  where 
they  had  been  watching  the  moon  ;  but 
before  they  went  to  their  state-room 
after  midnight,  they  stopped  to  watch 
some  euchre-players  who  were  sitting 
up  late  in  the  great  saloon.  As  they 
sat  there,  the  captain  lounged  in.  They 
knew  him  by  sight ;  he  had  done  the 
honors  at  the  tea-table.  He  came 
up  to  the  table,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
I  want  you  to  come  forward,  and  see 
this  schooner  on  our  quarter."  Mabel 
took  her  husband's  arm  to  go  with 
him ;  but  the  captain  said,  "  No,  mad- 
am, it  is  too  damp  for  you ;  we  will 
not  keep  your  husband  long,"  and  with 
the  other  men  walked  away. 

Horace  stayed  —  how  long  —  one 
minute  or  ten  —  Mabel  does  not  know. 
But  when  he  came  back  it  was  very 
quickly,  and  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  three  women  who  sat  together 
around  the  deserted  table;  "  The  boat 
is  on  fire ;  dress  the  children,  and  wake 
the  passengers  as  quietly  as  you  can. 
Mabel,  wait  for  me  in  the  after-part 
of  the  saloon  below  this.  I  will  come 
to  you  there."  And  he  was  'gone. 

Mabel  was  probably  never  so  com- 
pletely her  own  mistress  in  her  life. 
She  saw  that  the  saloon  was  as  yet 
uniuvaded.  She  called  the  sleepy  cham- 
bermaids, and  gave  them  their  mes- 
sages so  calmly  that  they  were  not 
frightened.  From  state-room  to  state- 
room she  passed  along,  and  knocked 
up  the  sleepers,  till  her  share  was 
done,  and  well  done.  Then  she  went 


to  their  own  state-room,  took  the  trav- 
elling-sack in  which  Horace  had  his 
money  and  his  letters;  went  down- 
stairs to  the  after  saloon,  to  wait  there 
as  she  was  bidden. 

All  this  time  it  was  amazing  to  her 
that  there  was  so  little  noise.  The 
engines  were  stopped.  That  she  no- 
ticed. She  heard  the  men  at  work 
forward,  but  for\vard  was  far,  far  away. 
If  she  listened,  she  did  not  know 
what  were  the  noises  she  heard,  — 
plashes ;  heavy  blows  as  of  cutting 
timber ;  plashes  again,  —  an  occasional 
sharp  word  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand, but  around  her  the  still  monotone 
of  the  saloon,  in  which  there  were  only 
herself  and  two  little  girls  and  their 
mother.  And  how  long  this  lasted, 
Alice  did  not  know. 

But  at  last  the  smoke  came.  Some- 
thing —  bulkhead  or  what  —  I  do  not 
know  —  something  gave  way  forward, 
and  the  smoke  came,  driving,  piling 
right  in  upon  them,  so  that  those  hate- 
ful lamps  which  had  been  so  still  and 
clear  and  unconscious,  became,  of  a 
sudden,  dim  spots  in  fog.  The  chil- 
dren cried  and  coughed.  Alice  and 
their  mother  held  them  to  the  open 
windows.  But  this  could  not  last, — 
the  smoke  was  dense  and  denser  ;  the 
women  dropped  the  children  out  on  a 
pile  of  cordage  that  was  coiled  up  in 
the  narrow  passage-way  behind  the 
cabin,  then  clambered  out  of  the  win- 
dows themselves,  and  in  that  narrow 
passage,  cramped  between  the  cabin 
wall  and  the  after  railing,  stood  alone 
with  the  little  ones.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  she  understood  that  some 
freak  of  the  fire  had  cut  her  off  from 
the  main  body  of  the  passengers  and 
from  her  husband.  Or  were  they  four 
together  there  the  only  persons  living 
out  of  all  ?  No  !  somebody  was  alive 
forward  for  although  for  a  few  minutes 
the  air  was  almost  clear,  that  lasted 
only  for  a  few  minutes.  Clearly  the 
fire  was  gaining  forward,  and  of  a  sud- 
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den  the  engines  began  to  move  again. 
The  other  woman  said  to  Mabel,  "  They 
are  driving  her  ashore."  Whatever 
was  the  reason,  it  seemed  fatal  to  them. 
The  stream  of  hot  air  and  hot  smoke 
now  circled  all  round  them,  so  that 
indeed  they  could  scarcely  breathe. 
Mabel  looked  on  the  rail,  and  so  did 
the  poor  mother.  They  could  see  the 
projecting  after  timbers  and  the  rudder- 
head  passing  through  them,  —  they 
must  do  something,  —  and  without  a 
word  Mabel  climbed  down,  stayed  her- 
self firmly  by  one  of  the  cross-chains 
which  she  found  there  connecting  with 
the  rudder,  observed  that  neither  chain 
nor  rudder  moved  any  longer,  and  then 
bade  the  other  woman  pass  her  one  of 
the  children,  and  come  down  herself 
with  the  youngest,  which  she  did.  How 
long  that  lasted,  Mabel  did  not  know, 
—  whether  it  was  five  miles  or  five 
minutes  that  they  rushed  over  that 
foaming  sea,  with  that  hot  air  above 
them,  with  this  slippery  foothold  be- 
low, and  her  arms  growing  so  tired  as 
she  held  child  and  chain.  Not  so 
long  but  she  did  hold  on,  however,  till 
of  a  sudden  a  sharp  explosion  forward 
taught  them  both  .that  a  crisis  had 
come.  In  a  moment  more  the  way  of 
the  boat  was  checked,  and  in  two  min- 
utes Mabel  saw  that  all  was  still,  —  but 
the  fire.  Still  that  did  not  drift  fierce- 
ly back  upon  them  now. 

Nobody  came  near  them.  Probably 
nobody  could  come.  But  when  that 
horrible  weird  motion  over  the  foam 
stopped,  Mabel  was  braver.  As  for 
the  other  woman,  she  never  showed 
sign  of  terror  from  the  beginning. 
Mabel  now  found  she  could  lower  her- 
self enough  to  sit  upon  the  top  of  the 
rudder,  and  stay  herself  by  a  chain 
above.  She  did  'not  dare  climb  up 
upon  the  boat  again ;  she  then  got  her 
child  in  her  arms,  and  moved  out  far 
enough  to  make  room  for  the  other 
woman.  And  there,  with  cinders  and 
smoke  flying  over  their  heads,  in  water 


to  their  armpits,  holding  by  rod  and 
chain  above  them,  each  with  a  child 
embraced,  —  there  those  women  sat,  it 
must  have  been  for  hours.  I  remem- 
ber Mabel  told  me  she  had  to  wet  the 
rod  above  her  with  the  water  at  last, 
when  the  fire  from  the  wreck  above 
heated  the  rod  so  that  she  could  not 
hold  it  in  her  hand.  She  trained  the 
child  to  splash  water  up  to  it  so  as  to 
keep  it  cool. 

Meanwhile  all  they  could  see  was 
flame  and  smoke  in  volumes  borne  high 
in  the  air,  but  away  from  them  by  the 
gentle  wind,  as  the  fire  slowly  worked 
its  way  along  to  them.  All  they  could 
hear  was  the  roaring  of  the  flames. 

But  flames  and  smoke  were  borne 
away  from  them.  The  wreck  was 
drifting  and  drifting  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  Ohio  shore.  And  so  in  the  gray 
morning  the  end  came.  It  grounded. 
Mabel  had  seen  the  stars  grow  pale, 
it  had  seemed  to  her  that  "  the  dawn- 
ing gray  would  never  dapple  into 
day,"  but  it  was  lighter,  —  light  enough 
for  her  to  see  the  shore,  —  and  then 
one,  two,  three  little  boats  pushing 
towards  them.  And  then  for  the  first 
time  these  women  spoke  louder  than 
their  breath,  and  the  little  children 
cried  aloud  again  with  them.  The  cry 
did  little,  I  suppose,  but  a  white  hand- 
kerchief did  more.  Swift  and  straight 
a  flat-boat  dashed  down  to  them,  a  boat- 
hook  struck  in  the  stern-timber  above 
Alice's  head ;  two  men  in  the  bows 
clutched  the  two  women  ;  and  some  one 
cried,  "  Back  her,  back  her,"  and  they 
and  the  two  children  were  safe. 

They  took  them  to  the  kindest, 
loveliest,  poorest  home  in  Ohio,  which 
was  just  behind  the  beach.  Tender 
hands  undressed  those  women  and  chil- 
dren, chafed  their  swollen  arms  and 
hands,  rubbed  them  warm  and  dry, 
dressed  them  in  the  best  the  cabin  had, 
laid  them  on  homespun  sheets,  as  clean 
as  they  were  coarse.  And  all  four  slept, 
— as  you  never  slept. 
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When  Mabel  awoke  just  before 
nightfall,  and  tried  to  make  out  where 
she  was,  wondering  at  the  slabs  above 
her  and  around  her,  at  the  walls 
papered  with  Frank  Leslie's  journal, 


the  only  thing  her  eye  lighted  on,  that 
she  ever  saw  before,  was  the  portrait 
of  Henry  Wadsworth.  That  was 
pinned  upon  the  door. 


WHAT    IS    RELIGION? 


BY    C.    CARROLL    EVERETT. 


MAN  is  by  nature  religious.  When 
we  meet  men  as  individuals,  we  may 
not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  recog- 
nize this  fact.  In  the  case  of  individ- 
uals, the  religious  faculty  is  only  one 
element  among  others.  It  may  be  re- 
pressed and  concealed  by  selfish  inter- 
ests or  personal  relations.  When  we 
are  passing  through  some  country  vil- 
lage, the  church  is  only  one  building 
among  others.  As  we  wander  through 
streets  lined  with  dwellings  or  with 
shops,  we  may  forget  that  there  is  a 
church  in  the  place,  as  the  inhabitants 
themselves  seem  to  forget  it.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  village  from  a 
distance,  these  stores  and  dwellings  lose 
their  prominence.  We  see  only  the 
church-spire  rising  above  the  group  of 
buildings  that  are  clustering  about  it, 
and  giving  character  and  expression  to 
the  whole.  It  is  so  with  the  religious 
element  in  man.  When  we  mingle 
with  individuals,  we  do  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  think  of  it.  But  when  we 
take  men  in  the  mass,  when  we  look 
at  nations  or  races  or  epochs,  then 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  is 
lost  in  what  is  common  to  the  whole, 
and  the  religious  element  stands  out 
supreme  among  all  others.  These  na- 
tions or  races  we  think  of  and  classify 
as  representing  certain  grand  religious 
ideas  or  forms  of  worship.  Among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  civilizations,  the 
remains  of  what  were  the  outgrowth 
of  the  religious  nature  are  the  fairest 


and  most  wonderful.  We  are  apt  to 
look  upon  our  nation  and  era  as  irre- 
ligious. Perhaps  these  also,  seen  from 
a  distance,  may  be  as  truly  marked  by 
the  outgrowths  and  expression  of  relig- 
ion as  any  nations  or  epochs  of  the 
past. 

When  we  seek  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  religion  ?  "  two  methods 
offer  themselves.  We  may  take  every- 
thing in  the  world  that  has  ever  called 
itself  by  the  name  of  religion,  all  forms 
of  belief  or  worship,  whether  true  or 
false,  all  creeds  and  all  superstitions, 
and  seek  some  common  term  that  will 
embrace  them  all.  Or  leaving  errors 
and  superstitions  out  of  the  account, 
we  may  seek  some  element  that  may 
exist  more  or  less  perfectly  in  all,  that 
we  may  find  most  complete  in  the 
most  perfect ;  and  we  may  call  this 
religion.  This  is  what  we  should  do 
if  we  were  looking  for  a  definition  of 
science.  We  should  not  regard  all  the 
so-called  science  of  every  time  and 
people  as  furnishing  equal  evidence  of 
its  true  nature.  We  should  make  up 
our  minds  from  the  history  of  science 
what  science  truly  is,  and  look  upon 
the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present. 
Let  us  treat  religion  in  the  same  way. 

Religion  consists  of  three  elements. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  a  belief.  The 
belief  that  is  common  to  all  religious 
souls  is  that  there  is  above  the  world, 
and  working  in  and  through  the  world, 
a  power  of  goodness,  —  that  in  some 
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way  or  other  goodness  is  supreme  in 
the  universe.  This  belief  has  been 
uttered  more  or  less  clearly  in  all  times 
and  nations  with  the  history  of  which 
we  are  familiar.  It  has  been  held  in 
the  midst  of  superstitions  ;  almost  lost 
among  them;  uttering  itself  rarely  in 
them  or  in  spite  of  them.  So  far  as 
any  heart  has  truly  held  this  belief, 
under  whatever  form,  it  has  had  a 
power  to  strengthen  it  and  to  uphold 
it.  Any  religion  or  any  form  of  relig- 
ion is  true  just  so  far  as  it  embodies 
this  faith,  and  is  false  just  so  far  as  it 
denies  this.  In  the  degree  in  which 
any  form  of  religion  places  evil  or  ca- 
price instead  of  good  at  the  centre  or 
on  the  throne  of  things,  it  is  supersti- 
tion and  not  religion.  Whatever  in 
any  way  shadows  this  faith  in  the 
perfect  and  omnipotent  goodness,  is 
either  superstition  or  unbelief.  We 
have  thus  a  test  which  we  can  apply 
to  creeds  and  systems.  If,  as  we  apply 
this  test,  we  are  pained  to  see  how 
few  systems  of  religion  meet  its  re- 
quirements, we  are  at  the  same  time 
made  glad  to  find  that  under  all  these 
systems  true  souls  in  their  truest  mo- 
ments have  uttered  this  faith ;  and  so 
far  as  we  cherish  it  we  feel  that  in 
spite  of  external  differences,  we  belong 
to  the  great  multitude  of  religious 
souls,  and  we  feel  that  in  spite  of  these 
differences  all  are  at  heart  one. 

In  the  second  place,  religion  is  a 
worship.  The  soul  turns  directly  to- 
wards this  power  of  good  that  it  feels 
is  watching  over  it  and  all  things. 
Through  all  the  forms  of  the  visible 
world,  through  all  the  machinery  of 
forces  and  eternal  laws  its  vision  pene- 
trates, until  it  sees  through  all,  and  in 
all,  and  over  all,  this  presence  that  it 
calls  Divine.  It  thus  meets  this  pres- 
ence as  if  face  to  face.  It  brings  to  it 
its  best  love  and  worship.  It  bows  be- 
fore it  in  awe,  or  it  rises  towards  it  in 
a  glad  ecstacy  of  devotion.  It  pours 
all  its  sorrows  and  weaknesses  into 


this  infinite  heart  of  love.  It  whispers 
to  it  even  its  sins.  It  utters  to  it  its 
most  secret  hopes,  its  sublimest  aspira- 
tions. 

Worship,  then,  is  the  homage  which 
we  bring  to  the  Perfect  Goodness  as  to 
a  real  and  divine  presence,  and  the  of- 
fering which  we  bring  to  it  of  the 
deepest  longings  "and  the  grandest  pas- 
sions of  the  heart.  As,  before,  we  had 
a  test  by  which  we  could  distinguish 
true  religious  faith  from  the  super- 
stition which  calls  itself  religion,  so 
here  we  have  a  test  by  which  we  may 
distinguish  true  worship  from  whatever 
is  merely  formal  or  superstitious.  Any- 
thing may  become  an  element  of  real 
worship  that  makes  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  Goodness  more  real  to  us,  or 
helps  to  lift  up  our  souls  towards  it  in  a 
clearer  contemplation  and  a  more  per- 
fect union.  But  whatever  is  done  un- 
der the  impression  that  any  special  acts 
or  ceremonies  are,  in  themselves,  pleas- 
ing to  God,  is  an  act  of  superstition. 
We  utter  our  praises  of  the  Divine 
majesty.  Some  fancy,  it  may  be,  that 
the  ear  of  God  is  pleased  with  praise, 
and  some  mock  at  what  they  regard  as 
a  sort  of  flattery  of  the  Supreme,  as  if 
his  favor  could  be  won  by  adulation. 
Our  praises  are  the  stairway  up  which 
our  spirits  mount  in  their  contemplation 
of  the  Divine  perfection.  They  are  the 
symbols,  poor  and  weak,  which  reveal 
to  us  more  clearly,  and  make  us  feel 
more  deeply  the  perfect  goodness  of 
God.  And  if  God  stoops  to  listen  to 
our  praise,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
praise,  but  it  is  to  meet  with  a  smile  of 
welcome  the  spirit  that  is  mounting  to- 
wards Him  by  the  pathway  of  praise. 
So  music  may  also  be  an  element  of 
worship.  Music  is  the  natural  language 
of  the  impassioned  soul.  It  gives  the 
spirit  wings,  and  loosens  the  hold  of  the 
material  world  upon  it. 

Thus,  whatever  helps  to  bring  the 
individual  or  the  congregation  into  this 
face-to-face  with  God,  whatever  uplifts 
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the  spirit  without  intoxicating  it,  what- 
ever is  in  any  way  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine  perfection,  may  be  an  element 
of  worship.  Nothing  else  has  any  con- 
nection with  real  worship.  Multitudes 
seem  to  fancy  that  God  is  pleased  by 
vestments,  or  postures,  or  ceremonies, 
as  if  he  would  favor  those  who  make 
use  of  them  more  than  those  who  do 
not.  All  such  rites,  thus  used,  are  a 
sort  of  magical  incantation.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  bribe  or  to  flatter  the  Supreme 
power  of  the  universe,  so  as  to  win 
from  it  partisan  favors.  Men  use 
these  rites  hoping  to  get  God  on  their 
side.  The  real  object  of  worship  is  to 
put  ourselves  on  the  side  of  God.  It 
is  to  bring  our  spirits  into  harmony  with 
the  Eternal  Goodness.  It  is  not  to  make 
the  will  of  God  submissive  to  our  will, 
but  to  make  our  will  submissive  unto 
his ;  or  rather,  it  is  to  make  our  will 
one  with  his.  It  is  thus  a  refreshment 
and  an  exaltation,  by  the  strength  of 
which  we  may  go  forward  with  cheer- 
ful hearts  along  the  path  to  which  God 
calls  us,  and  by  which  we  may  become 
more  and  more  the  instruments  of  his 
perfect  love. 

For  religion  is,  in  the  third  place,  a 
life.  If  religious  faith  is  faith  in  the 
Perfect  Goodness,  "and  religious  worship 
is  the  adoration  of  the  Perfect  Goodness 
and  the  communing  with  it,  then  the 
religious  life  is  a  life  that  has  drawn 
this  goodness  into  itself.  So  far  as  any 
life  becomes  the  medium  of  this  good- 
ness, so  far  as  it  is  a  life  of  love  and 
service,  of  self-sacrifice  or  self-forgetful- 
ness,  so  far  is  it  a  religious  life.  A  life 


of  mere  worship  would  not  be  a  relig- 
ious life.  A  life  of  mere  faith  in  the 
Divine  goodness  would  not  be  a  religious 
life.  Only  one  thing  can  make  a  life 
religious,  and  that  is  the  presence  in  it 
of  that  self-forgetting  love  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  no  sect,  or  creed,  or  nation. 

Where  these  three  elements  of  re- 
ligion are  united,  they  make  the  perfect 
religion.  But  it  is  a  singular  and  im- 
portant fact  that  one  of  these  may  exist 
without  the  others.  A  man  may  have 
a  religious  faith,  and  yet  his  life  may  be 
irreligious  ;  or  he  may  have  a  religious 
life  and  be  destitute  of  religious  faith, 
and  have  no  share  in  any  form  of  relig- 
ious worship.  Each  of  these  elements 
is  imperfect  without  the  other,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  degree  of 
this  imperfection.  Religious  faith  with- 
out the  religious  life  is  empty  and  vain, 
while  the  religious  life  without  religious 
faith  and  religious  worship  lacks,  indeed, 
a  peace,  a  joy,  a  strength,  and  an  in- 
spiration ;  but  in  itself  is  real  religion, 
for  it  is  consecrated  to  that  goodness, 
which  is  the  very  nature  and  substance 
of  God  Himself. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  at  last  our  age 
shall  be  seen  to  be  as  religious  as  any 
other ;  for  though  it  is  less  marked  by 
the  forms  of  external  worship,  it  is,  in 
spite  of  its  vices  and  its  sins,  animated- 
by  a  spirit  of  far-reaching  philanthropy 
and  love ;  and,  as  the  apostle  tells  us, 
"  He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in 
God  and  God  in  him."  And  those  who 
would  be  found  among  the  religious 
spirits  of  the  time,  must  have  part  in 
the  great  work  which  marks  the  age. 


THE   SUEZ    CANAL. 

THE  "  London   Punch "  has  a  car-  the  Great  Pyramid.     In  the  not  far 

toon  of  the  opening  ceremonies,  con-  —  in  fact,  not  far  enough  —  distance, 

ceived  in  a  fine  style.     The  national-  three-masters  are  steaming  in  proces- 

ities  are  assembled  on  the  summit  of  sion  through   the  canal.     The  Euro- 
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pean  royalties  are  distributed  into  two 
groups.  In  that  on  the  right,  Louis 
Napoleon  is  pleading  good  naturedly 
(un  petit  pen  narquois  pent  etre)  be- 
tween the  proud  and  bellicose  sultan 
and  the  "  umble  "  viceroy,  who  looks, 
however,  as  if  he  felt  himself  quite  as 
much  master  of  the  situation  as  a  host 
well  can  be  in  the  presence  of  invited 
guests. 

The  group  to  the  left  is  formed  by 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  —  or  per- 
haps Italy,  whose  material  interests 
in  the  new  course  of  commerce  should 
be  greater,  judging  by  history,  than 
those  of  any  other  power  in  Europe. 

Between  these  groups  stand  the 
virgin  daughters  of  western  Israel,  — 
France,  with  the  crown  of  fleurs-de- 
lis,  England  with  her  horsehair  flow- 
ing-helm, both  dressed  in  the  most 
picturesque,  and  we  should  suppose, 
inconvenient,  ancient  Roman  gentle- 
womanly  garb,  very  well  suited,  how- 
ever, to  the  climate  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile. 

On  the  first  descending  stages  of 
the  Pyramid,  below  and  before  these 
groups,  and  apparently  overlooked  and 
disregarded  by  their  serene  Highnesses 
of  the  cross-topped  crowns  and  mili- 
tary boots,  crouch  Arabs,  wrapped  in 
admiration  of  the  assembled  monarchs, 
with  their  backs  toward  the  isthmus 
and  the  ships,  destined  to  introduce  a 
new  and  better  era  for  them  also,  per- 
chance. 

And  Gallia  remarks  (in  the  legend 
under  the  cartoon),  "  See  what  it 
unites ! " 

Britannia  replies :  "And  what  it 
may  divide  ! 

Punch  was  always  the  inspiration 
of  Englishmen. 

The  genius  of  the  French  mind  is 
to  concentrate,  consolidate,  and  unify  ; 
that  of  the  English  heart,  to  distin- 
guish, classify,  subordinate,  divide,  and 
conquer.  The  two  genii  on  the  Pyr- 
amid of  the  cartoon  illustrate  the  his- 


tory of  western  Europe.  In  all  this, 
Americans,  as  has  been  said,  are  more 
French  than  English  ;  but  yet  we  have 
enough  of  both  natures  to  speculate 
with  interest  on  what  divisions  as  well 
as  o*n  what  consolidations  this  quick 
severance  of  two  continents,  this  sud- 
den union  of  two  oceans  may  por- 
tend. 

And  by  the  bye,  how  like  a  thunder- 
clap out  of  the  clear  sky  it  has  hap- 
pened !  A  lustrum  is  no  time  at  all. 
Ten  years  ago  the  map-makers  had 
never  heard  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Clyde  and  East  End 
shipbuilders  had  not  had  their  first 
guffaw  over  the  wild  suggestion  of  at- 
tempting afresh  what  the  great  Mace- 
donian and  his  Alexandrine  successors, 
with  all  the  best  wealth  and  power 
of  the  Levant  at  their  disposal,  had 
not  succeeded  in  achieving. 

Still  earlier  Pharaohs  had  made  the 
same  attempt  and  failed ;  yet  they 
could  groove  all  Egypt  with  canals  for 
irrigation,  and  convert  the  Fayoum 
of  the  Libyan  desert  into  a  paradise 
of  vineyards. 

And  now  that  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies, 
and  Caliphs,  Kings,  and  Emperors  of 
the  Orient  had  all  in  turn  laid  down 
the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  and  gone  their 
ways  into  the  unknown  —  Amenti, 
Hades,  Heaven,  or  Purgatory,  which 
you  will,  —  then  comes  along  a  lone 
gentleman  out  of  the  west ;  not  a 
crocodile  worshipper,  but  a  frog-eater ; 
with  a  plain  de  before  his  name,  a  title 
which  means  next  to  nothing  —  any- 
thing in  fact,  except  dejected,  or  dis- 
comfited, and  takes  up  again  the  shovel 
and  the  hoe.  Shaking  his  head  and 
muttering  something  about  pas  comme 
il  faut,  he  shouts  across  the  French 
lake  to  the  mechanics  of  Paris  and 
Marseilles,  something  about  machines 
a  vapeur,  and  fabrication  de  beton. 
He  collects  six  thousand  workmen  on 
a  spit  of  sand  between  a  morass  and 
the  open  sea.  He  puts  up  miles  of 
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houses  arid  shops,  which  soon  resound 
with  the  clang  of  Nasmyth  hammers, 
and  the  roar  of  forges.  He  fetches 
shiploads  of  bread  from  Odessa.  He 
conducts  streams  of  fresh  water  through 
two  great  iron  pipes,  forty  miles  long, 
from  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile. 
He  builds  a  city,  which  he  calls 
Ismaila,  filled  with  ten  thousand  Ish- 
maelites  ;  and  turns  its  arid  sandy  land 
into  a  paradise,  erecting  a  shanty  pal- 
ace of  French  comfort  and  elegance  in 
the  midst  thereof.  He  excavates  a 
preliminary  canal,  on  an  upper  level, 
from  this  Ismaila  to  the  city  of  Suez 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  floats 
thereon  sixty  vast  dredging  machines 
to  as  many  points  of  his  main  line, 
and  s'ets  to  work  their  long  and  high 
swinging,  far-reaching  arms,  towards 
inclined  planes,  and  hoisting  engines, 
and  trains  of  cars  ;  plunging  their  iron 
shod  scoops  into  the  deep  and  lifting 
tons  of  the  sand  at  once,  over  the  high 
levees,  to  deposit  it  half  a  furlong  be- 
hind them  on  the  desert,  whence  the 
Khamseen  shall  not  be  able  to  drift  it 
back  again  into  the  excavation.  He 
blasts,  with  detonating  powders  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies,  his  broad  deep  avenue  of 
waters,  through  the  rock  strata  of 
what,  in  geologic  ages,  were  islands  in 
a  sea  then  covering  the  present  area 
of  the  Delta,  and  separating  widely  the 
shores  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  con- 
tinents. And  when  his  work  is  done, 
and  his  long  piers  have  been  projected 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  Port 
Said,  and  his  workshops  have  become 
as  silent  as  the  cells  of  the  anchorites 
in  the  cliffs  of  Gebel,  and  his  dredges 
have  ceased  their  groaning  toil,  and 
stand  like  mighty  and  obedient  brutes 
stupidly  contemplating  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  softly  inflowing  waters,  to 
the  determined  level,  he  sends  to  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe  an  invitation  to 
the  kings  and  emperors  to  come  and 
see. 


It  was  but  yesterday,  the  tale  we 
tell.  At  the  invitation  of  this  common 
engineer,  this  man  of  the  people,  the 
royal  yachts,  and  ships  of  war,  and 
ocean  steamers  made  a  rendezvous  at 
the  southeast  angle  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Eighty  of  these  floating  mira- 
cles of  the  nineteenth  century  assem- 
bled, like  a  crowd  of  noble  guests 
waiting  at  the  portal  of  a  palace,  im- 
patient to  enter  and  pass  through  into 
the  sacred  Indian  Seas.  Another 
crowd  collected,  also,  to  behold  the  pa- 
geants ;  —  statesmen  and  savants,  mer- 
chants and  wealthy  travellers,  artists 
and  correspondents  of  the  daily  press. 
History,  medicine,  science,  and  religion 
were  all  represented  in  the  spectacle, 
and  by  those  greatest  names  which 
they  will  carry  furthest  into  the  future. 

Of  course  flags  waved,  artillery 
roared,  multitudes  shouted,  processions 
formed.  The  place  of  ancient  desola- 
tions suddenly  became  the  ball-room 
of  modern  magnificence.  Tables  were 
spread  in  the  desert,  and  loaded  with 
all  that  is  costly  and  delicious  in  the 
world.  Fireworks  illuminated  the 
earth,  the  waters,  and  the  sky.  And 
Amazons  were  there ;  the  Empress  of 
the  French  and  all  her  train  of  fashion 
from  all  lands.  "  Like  Troy's  proud 
dames,  their  garments  swept  the 
ground." 

Three  days  the  festival  continued ; 
the  first  day  at  Port  Said,  the  second 
at  Ismaila,  the  third  in  Suez.  Then 
the  great  fleet  dispersed,  and  the 
crowds  vanished  like  a  dream.  The 
royal  guests  went  off  to  see  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  the  commons  set  their  various 
sails  for  a  winter  at  the  First  and 
Second  Cataracts,  to  dine  upon  the 
top  of  Dendereh,  to  spread  their  car- 
pets in  the  Hall  of  Kings  at  Thebes, 
to  moutit  their  camels  at  Assouan,  and 
explore  the  rock  temples  of  Ipsam- 
boul. 

Could  the  poets  of  the  world  now 
meet  upon  the  top  of  the  Pyramid 
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of  Cheops,  and  look  across  the  valley, 
over  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Cairo, 
towards  the  eastern  horizon,  what  a 
paean  they  might  sing !  The  most 
modern  and  the  most  ancient  mighty 
works  of  man  lie  spread  before  them. 
Railroad  and  canal,  locomotive  and 
ocean  steamer  there;  here  Pyramid 
and  Sphinx,  Memphis  and  Great  On, 
and  Saracenic  Cairo,  meditating  be- 
tween the  forgotten  and  the  forgetting 
worlds. 

Could  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
hold  a  diplomatic  session  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Pyramid,  what  could  they 
prophesy  about  the  changes  of  coming 
time,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  as  they 
have  always  been  ? 

,.  Could  the  merchants  of  the  world 
consult  up  there,  they  would  still  talk 
'Change,  quote  the  rate  of  gold  and 
the  price  of  flour,  complain  of  the 
canal  for  not  being  deep  enough  at 
certain  points,  of  the  Mediterranean 
for  its  out-reaching  shallow  soundings, 
and  of  the  Red  Sea  for  its  treacherous 
rocks  and  boisterous  lee  shores.  Com- 
merce must  adjust  its  details  to  the 
new  route,  but  the  time  is  past  for 
total  revolutions.  There  is  another 
isthmus  besides  this  one  of  Suez, 
separating  two  oceans  and  uniting  two 
continents.  The  Cape  Colony  will 
always  be  a  stopping  place  between 
the  growing  populations  of  the  fur- 
thest South,  Australia,  Patagonia,  and 
Brazil.  The  Pacific  railways  will  cut 
off  half  the  European  commerce  with 
the  East.  England's  supremacy  is  al- 
ready gone.  Russia  must  be  the  vir- 
tual owner  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  the 
long  run,  when,  having  absorbed 
Greece  and  Turkey,  she  fills  the  In- 
dian Ocean  with  the  coasting  steamers 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  JEgean. 
The  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  will 
soon  resound  with  the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive.  A  low-grade  railroad 
route  has  just  been  discovered  be- 
tween Edessa  and  Trebizond,  through 
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which  a  flood  of  commerce  will  soon 
pour.  All  these  are  drawbacks  to  the 
commercial  importance  of  De  Lesseps's 
work. 

Commerce,  like  literature,  science, 
art,  religion,  is  becoming  universal. 
We  enter  on  an  age  from  which  the 
prime  elements  of  piracy,  and  slavery, 
and  feudal  imposition  have  been  elim- 
inated. Every  shore  will  be  safe, 
every  mountain  barrier  become  pass- 
able, and  a  general  Zollverein  possible. 
Christianity  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Could  the  philanthropists  of  the  age 
hold  their  next  congress  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Pyramid,  they  could  only 
see  in  this  canal  a  symbol  of  the  union 
of  the  nations  under  the  flags  of  lib- 
erty and  peace. 


The  old  track  of  commerce  between 
the  West  and  the  East  was  by  the 
way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
it  was  from  this  that  Alexandria  be- 
came a  city  of  consequence,  and  Ven- 
ice, in  the  Middle  Ages,  reached  that 
opulence  which  excited  the  envy  of  Eu- 
ropean nations,  which  finally  prompted 
the  enterprise  that  developed  the  rival, 
and,  till  now,  controlling  means  of  com- 
munication. Vasco  de  Gama  sailed 
from  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of  July,  1487, 
and,  having  been  two  days  more  than 
ten  months  on  his  passage,  landed  at 
Calcutta  on  the  22d  of  May,  1488. 
From  that  day  the  commerce  of  the 
East  began  to  take  the  road  which 
he  had  pointed  out,  and  Venice  and 
Alexandria  began  to  sink  in  impor- 
tance. The  great  work  of  which  we 
are  just  seeing  the  "  beginning  of  the 
end,"  creates  a  directly  contrary  reac- 
tion in  the  course  of  trade  ;  not,  as  we 
have  intimated,  so  complete  as  that  of 
the  close  of  the  loth  century,  but  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  one  of  the 
important  fluctuations  in  the  "  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men." 
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M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  to  whose 
enterprise,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance 
the  Suez  Canal  owes  so  much  in  its 
origin  and  its  success,  is  a  Frenchman, 
of  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  whose 
life  has  been  till  recently  passed  in 
diplomacy.  After  being  connected 
with  the  consulates  of  Lisbon  and 
Tunis,  and  doing  good  service  in  Al- 
giers at  the  time  of  its  capture,  he  was 
sent  to  Egypt  in  1851,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  temporarily  French  consul- 
general  at  Alexandria,  and  was  of 
much  service  there,  in  troubled  times, 
to  the  causes  of  Christianity  and  civ- 
ilization. After  serving  as  consul  at 
Malaga,  and  then  at  Barcelona,  in 
which  latter  post  he  obtained  wide- 
spread credit  by  his  services  to  suffer- 
ers from  all  nations  at  the  time  of  the 
bombardment  by  Espartero  (1842), 
he  was  recalled  to  Paris  in  1848,  and 
sent  to  Madrid  as  minister.  Being 
displaced  here  the  next  year  by  Prince 
Napoleon  Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  was 
sent  to  Switzerland  on  a  delicate  com- 
mission, with  two  other  gentlemen,  to 
try  to  restore  order  in  the  Papal  do- 
minions. His  negotiations  were  not 
fully  approved  of  at  Paris,  and  he  was 
recalled  and  censured  by  a  report  of 
the  Council  of  State,  against  which  he, 
however,  made  an  able  protest  and  de- 
fence. In  1854  he  went  to  Egypt  at 
the  invitation  of  the  new  viceroy,  Mo- 
hammed Said,  and  after  thoroughly 
examining  the  plans  for  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus,  obtained  from  him  the 
grant  of  authority  to  create  a  company 
to  construct  it.  A  company  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  "La  Com- 
pagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime 
de  Suez,"  with  a  capital  of  200,000 
francs,  in  shares  of  500  francs  each. 
Since  that  time  additional  concessions 
have  been  granted  by  the  present 
Khedive,  while  still  called  viceroy, 
partly  in  grants  of  land,  and  partly  in 
grants  of  labor,  in  return  for  the  great 
additional  value  given  to  agricultural 


territory  in  middle  Egypt  by  the  fresh- 
water canal,  a  feeder  to  the  main  canal, 
which  the  company  have  much  length- 
ened, enlarged,  and  improved.  This 
addition  to  his  agricultural  resources 
was  especially  welcome  to  the  viceroy, 
at  the  time  of  the  new  impulse  given 
to  the  cotton  culture  in  Egypt,  by  the 
influence  of  our  rebellion. 

An  international  commission,  made 
up  of  eminent  engineers  from  France, 
England,  Holland,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Spain,  drew  up  a  complete  project 
for  the  work,  upon  the  facts  prepared 
by  French  engineers  in  the  employ  of 
the  Egyptian  government,  who  had, 
among  other  things,  succeeded  in  dis- 
proving the  commonly  received  opinion 
of  a  great  difference  of  level  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
What  the  actual  difference  is  it  might 
be  difficult  to  say  in  general  terms ; 
because  the  Mediterranean  is  so  nearly 
tideless,  while  the  waters  at  Suez,  at 
the  head  of  a  narrow  gulf,  vary  in 
height  from  hour  to  hour,  and  day  by 
day.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
practical  result,  as  well  as  the  meas- 
urements and  estimates,  show  that  the 
waters  of  one  sea  do  not  run  tumultu- 
ously  into  the  other,  and  that  the  fresh- 
water canal  which  comes  in  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  main  canal,  is  about 
twenty  feet  in  level  above  the  Red  Sea, 
and  also  above  the  Mediterranean,  as 
shown  by  the  necessary  lockage.  There 
is  however  a  gentle  flow  of  water  from 
south  to  north,  through  the  canal. 

After  the  plan  of  the  work  was  thus 
determined,  the  subscriptions  were 
opened  for  money  to  begin  with,  and 
the  preliminary  operations  were  com- 
menced, in  1859.  Twenty  thousand 
native  laborers,  relieved  each  month, 
recruited  and  brought  together  by  the 
Egyptian  government,  but  fed  and 
paid  by  the  company,  were  employed, 
during  two  years,  upon  the  dry  exca- 
vations of  a  part  of  the  maritime  canal, 
and  on  the  fresh-water  canal  intended 
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for  the  irrigation  of  the  desert.  But 
during  this  time  machines  and  every 
labor-saving  apparatus  suggested  by 
local  needs,  were  being  prepared  on 
the  largest  scale,  by  French,  English 
and  Belgian  establishments,  so  that  for 
the  last  eight  years  the  work  has  been 
pushed  with  all  the  assistance  that  me- 
chanical skill  and  the  great  mechanical 
powers  can  bring  to  bear. 

The  maritime  canal  proper,  leaving 
the  Mediterranean  shore  at  Port  Said 
(lately  but  a  spot  on  new  maps,  and 
now  a  town  counting  its  inhabitants  by 
thousands,  and  rivalling  many  larger 
ones  in  the  number  of  its  mercantile 
establishments  and  the  tonnage  of  its 
port),  crossing  the  desert,  without 
much  variation  from  a  right  line  espe- 
cially during  the  first  half  of  its  course, 
in  a  direction  a  little  easterly  from  the 
due  north  to  south,  comes  out  upon  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez.  Its  to- 
tal length  is  about  98  miles,  or  155 
kilometres.  Its  breadth  on  the  surface 
varies  from  220  to  320  feet,  and  its 
least  depth  is  intended  to  be  24  feet. 
The  whole  amount  of  excavation  is  es- 
timated at  74,000,000  of  cubic  metres, 
or  about  2,613,000,000  of  cubic  feet. 

Nearly  at  its  centre,  at  Ismaila,  the 
maritime  canal  is  met  by  the  fresh- 
water canal  (Je  canal  d'eau  douce) , 
which  connects  it  with  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  Delta,  by  way  of  Tell-el- 
K^bir  and  Zagazig,  and  which  turning 
southward,  near  Ismaila",  finds  its  way 
to  Suez  by  a  route  somewhat  more  cir- 
cuitous than  that  of  the  sea- water 
canal.  This  channel,  which  is  about 
85  miles  long,  with  a  surface  breadth  of 
about  550  feet,  and  an  average  depth 
of  four  feet  at  all  stages  of  the  Nile,  is 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  town  of 
Suez,  which  could  hardly  support  its 
new  aggrandizement  without  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  with  which  it  is 
thus  furnished.  Its  inhabitants  were 
formerly  supplied  with  water  by  trains 
of  cistern-wagons,  drawn  at  great  ex- 


pense from  Cairo,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
six  miles. 

A  communication  by  regular  lines  of 
conveyance  has  been  kept  up  between 
Port  Said -and  Suez  for  many  months, 
by  the  use  of  steam  vessels  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Isma'ila,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  "  dahabriehs,"  on  the  fresh- 
water canal  thence  to  Suez.  The  final 
completion  of  the  main  channel,  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  two  oceans 
joined  in  the  mid-desert,  in  a  stream 
nowhere  less  than  twenty-one  feet  in 
depth,  was  tke  event  that  the  last 
month  of  last  year  celebrated  with  such 
original  but  such  deserved  pageantry. 

The  great  difficulty  in  creating  this 
work  was  not  the  construction  of  the 
canal  itself,  or  perhaps  even  the  finan- 
cial obstacles  which  such  an  enterprise 
necessarily  encountered.  The  forma- 
tion of  suitable  ports  at  either  mouth 
of  the  canal,  particularly  of  that  on 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  northern 
end,  presented  severe  problems  to  engi- 
neering skill  and  trials  to  the  patience 
of  constructors.  Two  enormous  break- 
waters were  extended  into  the  sea  at 
Port  Said,  to  enclose  a  harbor.  To 
have  brought  stone  from  a  distance  for 
this  purpose  would  have  cost  great 
delay  and  immense  expense.  The 
difficulty  was  avoided  by  the  Dussaud 
brothers,  who  had  before  had  much  ex- 
perience at  Algiers,  at  Cherbourg,  and 
at  Marseilles,  by  making  the  stone 
("artificially,"  as  it  is  said)  on  the 
spot.  The  sand  was  drawn  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  basins  of  Port  Said 
by  dredges,  in  boxes,  which  were 
swung  by  pivoted  cranes  into  wag- 
ons, which  carried  them,  by  an  in- 
clined railway,  to  the  crushing  and 
mixing  machines,  where  the  material 
was  combined  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions with  water  and  cement.  The 
substance  thus  formed  was  placed  in 
wooden  moulds  of  the  size  of  the 
block,  each  say  ten  cubic  metres,  -  or 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  cubic 
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feet;  and  these  moulds  were  carried 
by  another  set  of  wagons  to  a  large 
yard,  where  they  remained  to  dry  and 
harden  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  for 
about  two  months  each.  The  blocks, 
coming  from  the  moulds  in  a  state  of 
complete  hardness,  were  then  lifted  by 
steam  derricks  upon  cars,  which,  mov- 
ing upon  tramways,  took  them  to  their 
places  of  submergence  on  the  lines  of 
the  breakwaters. 

For  a  considerable  space  on  the 
centre  of  the  line  of  the  canal  the  face 
of  the  country  —  in  the  basin  of  the 
"Bitter  Lakes" — is  below  the  level 
of  the  canal ;  so  that  nothing  was  re- 
quired but  to  let  the  sea-water  run 
in.  When  the  canal  was  finished  from 
Port  Said  to  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
pression of  the  surface,  so  as  to  admit 
a  sufficient  passage  of  water,  the  flow- 
age  was  commenced ;  and  it  required 
ten  months  of  an  estimated  flow  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of 
cubic  feet  a  day,  to  fill  the  basin. 

The  rest  of  the  work  has  been  done 
by  means  of  a  magnificent  array  of 
mechanical  contrivances  made  in  Eu- 
rope, and  set  up  along  the  line  and 
in  the  various  work-yards  by  the  in- 
ventors and  constructors  themselves. 
Crushers,  dredges  of  all  kinds,  worked 
by  steam  or  hand,  some  opening  at  the 
bottom,  others  at  the  sides ;  derricks, 
tugs,  stationary  and  locomotive  en- 


gines, were  provided  in  abundance  and 
with  careful  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
work  in  hand.  The  workshops  and 
yards,  and  the  mechanical  apparatus 
used  in  constructing  the  canal,  were 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
spectacle  to  those  who  went  over  the 
line  on  the  great  inauguration  occa- 
sion. 

The  effect  of  the  canal  in  shortening 
the  voyage  to  India  is  of  course  differ- 
ent for  each  point  of  departure.  From 
Constantinople  it  is  6,100  leagues  to 
Bombay  by  the  Cape  route,  and  only 
1,800  by  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  the 
extreme  case.  From  Marseilles  the 
two  distances  are  5,650  leagues,  and 
2,374 ;  showing  a  saving  by  the  canal 
of  just  about  half.  From  New  York 
the  Cape  route  is  about  6,200  leagues, 
and  the  canal  route  about  3,700 ;  and 
the  figures  for  New  Orleans  do  not 
materially  vary. 

The  English  croakers  complain  that 
a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet,  or  four 
fathoms,  is  not  sufficient  to  float  an  old- 
fashioned  East  Indiaman.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  canal  is  ex- 
pected to  do  away,  in  a  measure,  with 
those  vast  galleons.  It  is  meant  to 
make  the  European  trade  with  India  a 
coasting  trade  ;  and  no  maritime  nation 
has  ever  found  it  expedient  to  do  its 
coasting  trade  in  vessels  of  the  largest 
size. 


Crammer. 

No.  II. 

"  MR.  O'NEIL,"  said  a  pitiless  American,  persecuting  a  young  Irish 
curate  of  the  late  establishment,  "  What  book,  written  by  any  English- 
man or  Irishman  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  will  be  remembered  or 
quoted  in  1960  ?  " 

The  young  clergyman  faltered  a  moment,  but  with  Irish  audacity  ral- 
lied, and  finally  cited  the  "  Bishop  of  Ossory's  Charge."  From  among 
Carlyles,  Tennysons,  Milmans,  Martineaus,  and  Huxleys,  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory  was  to  rise,  gold  amid  fallen  clay,  and  his  "  Charge  "  to  be 
the  representation  to  another  century  of  the  Victorian  age. 

Since  we  heard  of  this  reply,  we  have  besieged  libraries  and  tortured 
importers,  till  at  last  our  eyes  rested  on  this  "  Charge,"  conscious,  indeed, 
that  prophets  and  kings  had  died  without  the  sight.  When  it  came, 
alas,  we  did  not  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  O'Neil ! 

The  story  is  a  useful  one  to  critics,  because  it  shows  the  extreme  risk 
we  run  when  in  our  enthusiasm  for  whatever  is  the  great  book  of  the 
present  moment,  we  dare  to  state  its  value  for  the  future.  That  is  in- 
deed a  melancholy  suggestion  of  Mr.  Emerson's,  that  any  man  who  will 
put  off  for  a  year  the  books  which  everybody  says  he  must  read,  will  get 
along  without  ever  reading  nine  out  of  ten  of  them ;  the  names  of  so 
many  being  forgotten  before  the  year  is  ended.  Another  set  of  all-im- 
portant books  have  swept  in  before  that  time,  and  "  set  number  one  "  is 
good  "  for  reference,"  as  people  say,  or  for  its  weight  in  paper. 

We  are  quite  conscious  of  such  difficulties  and  dangers,  as  we  approach 
the  delicate  office  of  naming  the  book  which  is  most  likely  to  be  printed, 
quoted  and  beloved  a  century  hence,  from  among  the  five  hundred  or 
more  which  have  been  added  to  the  catalogues  of  English  literature,  as 
the  last  month  has  gone  by.  It  is  with  due  caution,  and  by  no  hasty 
verdict,  that  we  venture  the  opinion  that  that  book  is  Mr.  Lowell's 
"  Cathedral,"  the  most  elaborate  and  perhaps  the  noblest  of  his  poems. 
We  shall  attempt,  in  an  early  number,  some  adequate  review  of  it. 

There  is  another  class  of  publications  of  the  season,  not  so  much  as 
alluded  to  in  the  catalogues,  with  no  chance  for  future  fame,  yet  of  im- 
mense value  in  the  present,  and  deserving  a  much  wider  recognition 
than  they  popularly  receive.  It  is  made  up  of  the  elaborate  annual 
reports  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Government,  and  of  the  several 
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States.  There  is  a  flippant  habit  of  ridiculing  such  documents  as  if  they 
were  a  mere  dead  weight  of  paper,  piled  up  by  the  malign  enemies  of 
the  human  race,  with  no  object  but  the  encumbering  the  mails.  The 
truth  is,  that,  from  the  President's  Message  downward,  they  are  in  most 
instances  the  record  of  the  country's  history,  by  diligent  men  placed  in 
responsible  positions  with  peculiar  opportunities  for  studying  that  history. 
So  far  as  the  Washington  reports  go,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that,  thanks 
to  the  delays  in  printing  and  to  the  absurd  methods  of  distribution, 
much  of  the  work  thus  given  to  these  documents  is  wasted,  but  we 
do  not  see  that  that  is  any  fault  of  their  writers.  Of  these  writers 
many  are  just  the  right  men  in  just  the  right  place  ;  many  more  are 
officers  who  have  had  the  experience  of  years  to  correct  any  original 
incapacity ;  and  all  are  at  work  in  positions  where  there  is  singular 
opportunity  of  observation,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Government 
behind  them. 

By  far  the  most  entertaining  body  of  current  history  is  to  be  found 
in  the  extracts  annually  published  by  the  State  Department,  from  the 
letters  written  to  and  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  country.  Unfor- 
tunately these  are  printed  too  late  to  be  used  by  newspapers,  yet  too 
early  to  furnish  light  for  us  in  that  digested  history  which  only  follows 
with  slow  step,  after  a  generation.  The  scientific  reports  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  the  work  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  science 
in  the  country.  And  in  our  time,  as  every  housekeeper  knows,  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  bear  on  the  question  what  school  Tommy  shall  go  to, 
and  what  frock  Little  Fan  shall  wear. 

The  public  documents  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  large  cities, 
challenge  interest  not  inferior.  The  State  of  New  York  maintains  a 
series  of  charities,  of  institutions  of  education,  of  public  works,  which 
princes  would  be  proud  of,  if  princes  did  such  things.  While  a  careless 
ignorance  speaks  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Albany,  as  being  simply 
the  arena  of  jobs  and  bribery,  the  Government  of  the  State  is  an- 
nually publishing  there  the  records  of  scientific,  literary,  and  social 
inquiry,  now  with  regard  to  history,  now  with  regard  to  prison  disci- 
pline, now  with  regard  to  education,  —  which  no  students  can  dispense 
with,  and  which  claim  an  important  place  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 
This  is  simply  the  leading  illustration  of  a  system  of  publication  by 
our  local  governments,  which  gives  us  such  results  as  the  statistics  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  health  report  of  New  York  City,  or  those  geo- 
logical reports,  which  through  the  Union  have  well  nigh  completed  the 
first  sketches  of  the  rocks  of  the  country. 

All  this  literature  is,  in  the  winter,  in  its  highest  activity ;  and  although 
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much  of  it  is  local  and  temporary  in  its  interest,  commands  general 
study  and  attention. 

The  formation  of  public  libraries  in  our  large  towns,  and  of  reading 
clubs  in  our  small  towns,  with  the  comprehensive  machinery  of  the  sys- 
tem of  "  news-men,"  which  is  the  most  important  agency  of  all,  enables 
all  men  in  America  to  trace  the  literary  history  of  the  time,  and  to  do 
so  better  and  better  with  every  year.  To  the  formation  of  public 
libraries,  it  will  be  our  duty  in  this  journal  to  give  constant  attention. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  value  of  local  reading  clubs,  and 
we  again  call  the  attention  of  readers  in  the  smaller  towns  to  the  value 

o 

of  such  institutions. 

There  is  not  a  town  of  five  thousand  people  in  America,  in  which  are 
not  twenty  persons  who  would  gladly  spend  five  dollars  a  year  for  books. 
Let  these  twenty  form  the  reading  club  of  the  town  ;  admit  all  applicants 
till  the  maximum,  say  of  thirty  members,  be  reached.  No  matter  if  they 
never  heard  each  others'  names.  Suppose  there  are  twenty  members. 
Let  them  pay  five  dollars  each  to  a  common  treasurer.  Let  him  and  the 
president  be  a  purchasing  committee.  With  thirty  dollars  a  year  they 
can  take  ten  of  the  best  magazines.  With  seventy  dollars  more  they  can 
buy  one  new  book  a  week  as  the  year  goes  by.  Arrange  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  club  in  the  order  of  their  residences,  on  a  printed 
list  to  be  pasted  on  the  cover  of  each  book.  Then  you  will  start  with 
ten  magazines  and  ten  books.  Let  each  subscriber  have  one  new  one. 

23  . 

At  the  end  of  the  week  let  him  pass  one  to  the  person  next  him  on  the 
list,  and  receive  one  from  the  person  above  him.  With  every  week  a 
new  book  is  put  in  circulation.  With  every  month,  ten  new  magazines 
are  put  in.  Every  family  of  the  twenty  is  at  its  wits'  end  to  keep  up 
with  the  supply.  The  gentle  moral  suasion  which  compels  the  reader  to 
finish  in  a  week  his  well-filled  "  GALAXY  "  or  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  is  itself 
a  good  stimulus. 

,  When  the  year  is  ended,  sell  your  books  and  magazines  at  auction, 
to  the  members  of  the  club.  That  will  give  you  some  forty  or  fifty  dol- 
lars to  add  to  the  next  year's  subscription. 

This  system,  which  will  seem  perfectly  commonplace  to  half  our 
readers,  ought  to  be  tried  by  three  fourths  of  the  other  half.  It  has 
been  developed  in  England  to  such  an  extent,  that  central  London  es- 
tablishments are  carried  on  on  a  gigantic  scale,  merely  in  the  business  of 
feeding  these  local  clubs,  and  such  individuals  as  avail  themselves  of 
the  same  machinery.  No  other  system  can  so  effectually  supply  the 
want  of  a  well-conducted  public  library. 
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'  OLD  AND  NEW." 

THE  most  considerable  in  size  of  the 
new  periodicals  of  the  year,  is  "  Old 
and  New,"  a  monthly  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  whose 
"  Riverside  Magazine  "  for  children  has 
commanded  such  general  approbation.1 
It  is  understood  that  Hurd  and  Hough- 
ton  act  in  this  case  as  the  publishers 
for  a  few  gentlemen,  who  are  incorpo- 
rated as  the  "  Proprietors  of  '  Old  and 
New.' " 

The  plan  of  the  new  journal  is  broad, 
even  to  audacity,  yet,  as  we  think,  is 
based  on  a  correct  understanding  of 
American  society  and  American  read- 
ers. Why  should  not  the  same  journal, 
—  if  it  only  owns  that  it  is  a  miscel- 
lany, —  contain  papers  which  will  in- 
terest the  children  of  a  family,  —  their 
ignorant  dependents  if  you  please, — 
and  at  the  same  time  contain  other  ar- 
ticles profound  enough  for  the  most 
metaphysical,  or  learned  enough  for 
the  most  learned  in  the  household  ? 
After  all,  there  are  very  few  precisely 
average  people  in  the  world.  What 
there  are,  are  not  worth  ko-towing  to. 
Why  should  a  magazine  try  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  average  man,  by  keeping 
all  its  articles  to  one  supposed  standard 
of  education,  opinion,  or  taste  ?  In 
theory  we  are  quite  sure  the  conduct- 
ors of  "  Old  and  New  "  are  right  in  the 
breadth  of  range  which  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  their  plan. 

How  far  this  first  number  carries  out 
that  plan  is  another  question.  There 
is  good  writing  in  it,  that  is  certain, 
and  there  is  poor  writing  in  it,  that  is 
certain.  But  we  suppose  that  the  va- 
riety between  good  and  poor  is  not 
what  the  editors  propose  or  promise. 
Let  them  improve  on  number  one,  by 
keeping  out  hastily  written  papers  no 
matter  how  attractive  the  subjects. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  let  them  hold 

i  Old  and  New,  January,  1870.  Published 
monthly.  No.  1.  Boston:  H.  0.  Houghton  &  Co., 
135  Washington  Street. 


to  the  original  theory,  of  something  for 
children,  something  for  wise  men  and 
women,  stories  for  everybody,  fresh 
theology  for  everybody,  physical  sci- 
ence for  everybody,  and  all  of  the  best 
that  a  wide  range  of  correspondence 
can  beg  or  can  command. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
right  in  asserting  that  the  truly  popu- 
lar magazine  will  always  frankly  and 
boldly  explain  religious  subjects.  And 
certainly  we  believe  that  in  our  time 
all  the  explanation  that  is  given  of 
such  subjects  will  tend  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Liberal  Theology. 

In  their  Examiner,  which  is  their 
book  department,  these  people  seem  to 
want  not  so  much  to  "  notice."  as  the 
phrase  is,  the  particular  books  on  the 
counters  here,  as  to  call  attention  to 
the  best  recent  books  in  whatever  lan- 
guage, which  their  readers  will  like  to 
know  about.  Here  they  are  undoubt- 
edly right.  We  are  but  a  fortnight  from 
Leipsic  or  from  Florence,  —  less  from 
London  and  Paris,  —  and  if  they  can 
succeed  in  giving  information  as  to  the 
foreign  as  well  as  the  domestic  cata- 
logues, all  American  readers  will  be 
obliged  to  them. 

The  Record  of  Progress,  perhaps, 
will  be  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
magazine.  In  the  first  number,  its 
principal  articles  relate  to  the  Colleges. 
But  we  do  not  suppose  that  is  to  be 
the  permanent  staple.  An  intelligent 
editor  would  do  well  to  group,  under 
some  general  heads,  the  experiments 
or  the  victories  he  describes.  "  The 
Condition  of  Cities,"  would  be  a  good 
head ;  "  Physical  Exercise,"  would  be 
a  good  head ;  "  How  to  make  the 
Church  a  Home,"  would  be  a  good 
head.  We  should  suppose  that  in  this 
department  the  full  correspondence  of 
every  such  journal  ought  to  come  well 
in  play. 

The  new  journal  starts  in  a  good 
time,  with  a  favoring  audience,  in  the 
immense  body  of  general  readers.  It 
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certainly   commands    our   best   wishes 
and  hopes. 

Is  there  so  little  good  poetry  in  the 
land  that  "Old  and  New"  could  find 
only  Mrs.  Stowe's  pleasing,  thoughtful 
Hymn,  for  a  first  number  ? 

Other  new  journals  are — 1.  The 
"  INDEX,"  published  in  the  interests  of 
"  Free  Religion,"  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  un- 
der the  very  able  charge  of  Francis  E. 
Abbot.  The  "  Index "  says  "  it  shall  be 
the  organ  of  no  party  in  politics  and 
no  sect  in  religion.  The  editor  will 
speak  for  himself  alone,  and  so  will 
each  contributor  ;  neither  will  commit 
the  other."  We  presume  that  the 
editor  speaks  for  himself  in  saying 
that  "  to  reject  the  Christian  name 
does  not  necessarily  mean  to  despise 
either  Jesus  or  his  religion." 

2.  The  "  MONTHLY  REVIEW  AND 
RELIGIOUS  MAGAZINE,"  at  Boston,  to 
be  edited  by  Edmund  H.  Sears  and 
Rufus  Ellis,  of  whom  we  may  speak  in 
the  same  language  as  of  Mr.  Abbot. 
This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  "  Month- 
ly Magazine."  "It  is  to  be  a  peri- 
odical, theological,  religious,  and  de- 
nominational, whose  object  shall  be  still 
to  gather  and  express  the  best  and  pro- 
foundest  thought  of  the  Unitarian  body, 
applied  to  life  and  practice,  and  bearing 
on  individual  and  social  progress,  upon 
the  renewal  of  the  Unitarian  body 
within,  as  well  as  its  growth,  exten- 
sion, and  influence  without.  It  is  to 
be  not  only  a  religious  magazine  but  a 
monthly  theological  review,  popular 
and  distinctively  denominational,  but 
not  sectarian.  It  shall  be  liberal,  and 
at  the  same  time  Christian  ;  liberal  to- 
wards Trinitarians,  and  open  to  all  the 
light  and  the  genial  influence  to  come 
from  the  church  of  Christ  universal; 
liberal  towards  radicalism  or  unbelief, 
candid  in  receiving  arid  profiting  by  its 
criticisms,  by  standing  ever  on  the 
revealed  Word  of  God,  and  owning  the 
leadership  of  Christ  alone." 


3.  "  WAKE  and  PLAY,"  a  newspaper 
for  the  young,  published  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


GRIMM'S  "INVINCIBLE  POWERS." 

HERMANN  GRIMM,  the  author  of 
the  interesting  life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
has  lately  published  a  novel  of  modern 
society  in  three  volumes.1  Its  heroine 
and  her  mother  and  other  characters 
are  American,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
action  of  the  novel  takes  place  in 
America.  It  is  therefore  as  interesting 
to  the  American  as  the  German  reader. 

A  young  count  comes  to  America  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  enigma  offered  by 
the  present  state  of  society  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  is  in  the  study  of  those 
questions  that  are  now  discussed  in 
German  society,  that  the  interest  of  the 
book  lies.  It  brings  up  the  subject  of 
the  nobility,  of  caste,  and  class,  a  sub- 
ject which  it  is  difficult  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  appreciate  in  all  its  intricacies  ; 
and  it  shows  how  this  question  is  seeth- 
ing in  Germany,  and  what  a  sea  of 
troubles  we  are  freed  from  in  America, 
from  the  non-existence  of  such  a  class 
as  the  nobility.  "  What  is  to  become 
of  our  counts,  our  nobles,  in  these 
days  ?  "  is  the  question  which  the  char- 
acters of  Grimm's  novel  set  themselves 
to  answer. 

The  hero  is,  for  a  long  time,  one  of 
the  least  interesting  personages  in  the 
book  —  from  his  lack  of  firmness  of 
character.  He  is  a  count  of  a  long 
line  of  descent.  His  father  has  dissi- 
pated all  the  riches  he  inherited,  and 
the  family  estates  have  necessarily  been 
sold.  Arthur  is  forced  -then  to  live  in 
seclusion,  on  the  little  that  remains  of 
his  property,  with  an  old  cook,  his 
horse,  his  family  pictures,  and  just 
enough  to  support  life,  —  too  much, 
one  of  his  friends  thinks  ;  for  if  he  had 
been  forced  to  labor,  he  would  have 

1  Unubeincindliche  Maclite  (Invincible  Powers). 
Roman  von  Hermann  Grimm. 
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acknowledged  the  nobility  of  labor.  As 
it  is,  his  family  pride  prevents  him  from 
even  entering  any  of  the  professions. 

The  friend  alluded  to,  Erwin,  had 
not  hesitated  under  similar  circum- 
stances to  throw  away  his  title  and  de- 
vote himself  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  has  made  himself  famous  by 
it,  but  — 

"  Arthur  had  an  overweening  opinion 
of  his  own  position,  of  his  own  family, 
and  of  what  he  should  accomplish  in  some 
vague  future.  Yet  he  had  formed  no 
ideal  towards  which  he  could  direct  his 
steps.  There  was  nothing  in  his  circum- 
stances to  guide  him.  As  to  Erwin,  his 
title  mattered  little.  It  appeared  to  op- 
press him  indeed,  that  his  name  must 
have  something  added  to  it  not  possessed 
by  others.  He  would  have  liked  to  for- 
get it,  and  often  purposely  placed  himself 
in  a  lower  position,  to  avoid  all  suspicion 
of  arrogance.  Arthur,  on  the  contrary, 
cultivated  his  pride."  —  Vol.  I.  pp.  31, 
32. 

At  the  point  of  time  when  the  story 
opens,  Arthur  sees  again  two  American 
ladies,  a  mother  and  daughter,  whom 
he  had  met  in  his  travels  in  Italy,  in 
his  free  days,  before  his  father's  death, 
and  before  he  knew  of  his  poverty. 
He  is  in  love  with  the  daughter,  but 
his  pride,  and  the  consciousness  that 
she  is  rich,  and  that  he  has  no  longer 
family  estates  or  wealth  to  bring  her, 
keep  him  away  from  her.  Erwin, 
however,  encourages  the  acquaintance, 
in  the  hope  of  awakening  Arthur's  dor- 
mant ambition  through  his  love.  He 
brings  about  a  meeting  with  the  Amer- 
ican ladies,  and  the  first  volume  is  prin- 
cipally made  up  of  a  description  of 
the  characters  present  at  the  evening 
reunions  in  Mrs.  Forster's  apartments, 
at  a  hotel  in  Berlin,  and  the  conversa- 
tions that  naturally  arise.  The  de- 
scription of  the  company  assembled 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  "  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us." 

"There  appeared  from  time  to  time 


young  Americans  ;  all  came  with  an  idea 
of  completing  their  European  education, 
but  each  had  his  own  method,  more  or 
less  peculiar.  One,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  or  Latin,  was  studying  the 
Sanscrit  and  Basque  languages,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  was  working  over  the 
model  of  a  ship  he  was  inventing.  An- 
other, who  was  pursuing  the  study  of 
music,  attended  lectures  in  mathematics 
and  theology.  A  third  did  not  express 
himself  as  to  the  nature  of  his  learned 
pursuits,  but  busied  himself  in  buying 
quantities  of  engravings  of  every  kind. 
But  all  were  remarkable  from  this  fact, 
that  although  they  entered  upon  any 
study  without  that  preliminary  knowledge 
that  we  [Germans]  consider  necessary, 
they  pursued  it  farther,  and  rendered 
themselves  distinguished  in  whatever  di- 
rection they  chose,  perhaps  from  this  very 
lack  of  prejudice."  —  Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

The  conversations  related  are  all  of 
the  German  style.  They  present  a 
succession  of  lectures,  rather  than  the 
free  play  of  an  easy  talk.  But  they 
are  interesting  from  their  subject.  The 
general  sympathy  with  America  and 
republican  institutions  is  irritating  to 
Arthur's  more  aristocratic  mode  of 
thought,  and  he  leaves  one  evening  in 
a  huff,  after  a  little  passage  at  arms 
with  Mrs.  Forster.  This  lady,  since 
her  discovery  of  the  family  name  of 
our  hero  (with  whom  she  had  become 
acquainted  under  his  first  name  alone), 
had  grown  suddenly  cool  towards  him. 
She  now  decides  to  leave  the  country 
directly,  and  informs  her  daughter  the 
next  morning  that  their  passage  is 
taken  for  America,  and  that  they  will 
leave  for  Hamburg  by  the  evening 
train. 

As  we  have  three  volumes  before 
us,  we  must  pass  over  intervening 
events.  The  mother  and  daughter  find 
themselves  on  board  of  the  American 
steamer,  but  also  find  that  Arthur  has 
followed  them  and  accompanies  them. 
This  is  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
mother,  who  in  a  conversation  with  her 
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daughter  gives  the  reasons  for  her  late 
coldness  towards  Arthur.  She  has  dis- 
covered that  his  mother  is  the  young 
countess  with  whom  the  father  of 
Emmy,  a  German  (we  have  delayed 
till  now  presenting  the  somewhat  in- 
sipid name  of  the  heroine),  had  been 
in  love  before  coming  to  America.  This 
young  countess  had  returned  his  love, 
but  in  his  absence  a  stern  father  had 
married  her  to  a  nobleman,  a  count 
much  older  than  herself.  In  an  inter- 
view, after  her  marriage,  with  her  lover, 
Mr.  Forster,  she  had  explained  that  she 
had  been  led  to  this  marriage  by  forged 
letters  implicating  his  faith.  This  in- 
terview had  been  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  the  husband,  and  the  young 
lover  had  been  concealed  in  the  next 
room.  This  room  proved  to  be  that 
of  the  countess's  maid,  and  when  the 
count  had  burst  in,  and  discovered  the 
retreat,  the  young  countess  had  allowed 
her  lover  to  escape  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  a  suitor  of  the  maid.  To 
this  story,  we,  with  Emmy,  listen  with 
little  interest,  but  it  afterwards  finds  its 
importance.  Emmy  does  not  feel  the 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  her  mother  to- 
wards the  son  of  a  woman  who  had 
treated  her  departed  husband  so  ill. 
On  the  contrary,  she  has  a  still  more 
tender  feeling  towards  Arthur,  as  the 
son  of  a  beautiful  countess  whose  pic- 
ture has  already  interested  her. 

The  scene  of  the  second  volume  is 
placed  in  America,  and  is  admirably 
well  painted.  Arthur  lands  in  New 
York  alone.  He  has  not  ventured  to 
address  Mrs.  Forster  or  her  daughter  ; 
he  has  turned  a  cold  shoulder  upon 
Mr.  Smith,  their  fellow-traveller,  and 
upon  one  or  two  Germans  who  have 
ventured  to  address  him.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  he  is  robbed  of  the  small 
amount  of  .gold  he  had  brought  with 
him.  His  hotel-keeper  and  his  consul 
inquire  for  his  letters  and  the  name  of 
his  banker.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to 
him  that  he  explains  that  he  came 


away  from  his  country  in  too  great  hurry 
to  provide  himself  with  letters  ?  What 
claim  has  he,  what  securities  has  he  to 
offer,  above  those  of  the  poorest  emi- 
grant besieging  the  consul's  door  ? 

The  history  of  these  first  few  weeks 
after  Arthur's  arrival  is  well  told.  The 
description  of  Broadway,  of  the  Astor 
House,  of  his  room  up  many  flights  of 
stairs,  with  the  three  pictures  of  ocean 
steamers,  and  the  flies  that  were  always 
hovering  over  and  settling  upon  them, 
are  all  painted  to  the  life.  The  busy 
crowd  of  men  hurrying  through  the 
streets  at  first  disgusts  Arthur.  They 
all  seem  selfishly  rushing  after  one 
aim.  But  gradually  he  is  interested 
in  this  intensity  of  life ;  he  begins  to 
respect  this  earnest  pursuit  of  some- 
thing. He  reads  American  books,  and 
finds  described  a  character  that  may 
take  the  place  of  his  ideal,  the  noble- 
man,—  it  is  that  of  "the  gentleman." 

But  one  day,  faint  with  starvation, 
when  he  has  gone  to  gaze  once  more 
at  the  windows  of  the  house  where  his 
Emmy  lives,  and  has  been  refused  ad- 
mittance there  by  the  stern  mother,  he 
is  found  by  the  kindly  Mr.  Smith,  who 
takes  him  finally  to  his  own  house,  and 
cares  for  him  through  unconsciousness 
and  fever.  This  Mr.  Smith  is  a  well- 
drawn  character  —  an  American  who 
has  travelled  all  over  the  world,  can 
make  acquaintance  with  everybody, 
with  a  certain  want  of  refinement,  but 
with  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  he  dis- 
plays in  his  care  of  Arthur. 

Arthur  recovers,  to  find  himself  in  a 
circle  of  young  Americans.  He  won- 
ders at  the  freedom  of  their  discussions. 
He  wonders  and  admires.  He  finds 
that  even  those  who  have  no  claim  to 
office,  are  yet  interested  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  alive  to  all  its  interests.  He 
himself  goes  to  a  political  meeting 
where  the  Germans  are  discussing  their 
position.  He  is  drawn  in  to  make  a 
speech  ;  it  is  a  success.  It  is  printed 
in  the  "  Tribune."  He  finds  himself 
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praised,  and  he  learns  to  respect  him- 
self. Has  he  found  his  mission  ?  He 
accompanies  Mr.  Smith  into  the  heart 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  almost 
concludes  to  occupy  himself  there,  in 
Smith's  behalf,  as  overseer  of  his  lum- 
ber business  ;  but  at  this  crisis  he 
makes  a  discovery,  or  thinks  he  makes 
one. 

Smith  has  always  promised  to  relate 
his  own  family  history.  On  board  the 
Hudson  River  steamer,  as  they  return 
to  New  York,  he  tells  that  his  mother 
was  a  German  woman  ;  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  German  pastor ;  but 
at  the  urgencies  of  a  young  countess, 
she  had  entered  her  service,  on  her 
marriage,  as  lady's  maid.  But  she  had 
been  forced  to  leave  her.  The  young 
countess's  lover  had  been  hidden  in  her 
apartment.  She  had  been  obliged  to 
bear  the  shame,  for  the  countess  had 
not  had  the  nobility  to  tell  the  truth 
and  defend  her.  Arthur  has  listened 
to  this  with  some  interest,  for  among 
his  mother's  pictures  had  been  the  por- 
trait of  a  favorite  lady's  maid,  who  had 
been  suddenly  dismissed  from  his 
mother's  service.  Smith  closes  his 
narration  with  the  exclamation,  "  I 
would  like  to  meet  the  son  of  that 
count ;  I  would  ask  him,  '  Is  the  count 
indeed  his  father  ? ' '  On  returning  to 
Smith's  house,  Arthur  finds  from  seeing 
the  picture  of  Smith's  mother,  that  she 
indeed  was  the  trusted  and  loved  ser- 
vant of  his  mother.  Smith's  question 
returns  to  his  mind,  "  Is  the  count  his 
father  ?  "  He  falls  directly  into  a  brain 
fever.  From  this  he  recovers  to  re- 
turn to  Germany,  and  attempt  to  dis- 
cover from  family  letters  the  history  of 
his  birth.  He  finds  that  his  mother, 
before  her  marriage,  did  have  a  lover 
from  whom  she  was  separated  by  the 
machinations  of  an  aunt.  But  who 
was  he?  a  peasant,  or  a  nobleman? 
and  was  he  Arthur's  father  ? 

This  plot  thus  ingeniously  brings  up 
the  pith  of  the  question.  A  French 


romancer  would  have  veiled  the  point 
more  delicately;  an  English  novelist 
would  have  feared  the  little  shade  of 
ridicule  in  which  the  hero  is  placed. 
But  the  position  is  this :  Arthur  feels 
that  as  the  son  of  a  count,  he  ought 
not  stoop  to  labor  ;  it  is  a  degradation. 
He  must  remember  the  long  line  of 
ancestors  who  have  preceded  him,  who 
have  done  nothing  in  the  world,  but 
have  held  their  place.  "Noblesse oblige" 
But  if  he  is  not  a  nobleman,  if  he  is 
the  son  of  a  peasant?  —  the  very 
thought  frees  him  ;  he  may  do  what  he 
pleases  with  his  life,  may  carve  out  his 
own  title.  Inspired  by  this  idea,  he 
presents  himself  to  his  old  friend,  Er- 
win ;  he  makes  himself  known,  not  only 
by  what  he  has  to  say  of  America  and 
its  free  institutions,  but  by  articles 
which  he  writes  for  the  newspapers  on 
the  subject. 

The  Prussian  war  breaks  out.  He 
enters  into  the  contest  with  zeal.  He 
leads  a  regiment  —  is  wounded.  Em- 
my and  her  mother  come  out  to  meet 
him.  The  mother's  prejudices  are  set 
aside.  The  marriage  is  arranged.  On 
the  eve  of  his  marriage  Mrs.  Forster 
comes  to  bring  him  the  deeds  of  his 
family  estate,  which  she  has  purchased. 
He  finds  it  necessary  to  explain  to  her, 
what  he  fancied  she  already  understood 
—  the  doubts  upon  his  birth.  Mrs. 
Forster  is  able  to  clear  them ;  she  is 
indignant  at  the  stain  these  doubts 
bring  upon  the  reputation  of  her  hus- 
band. She  repeats  her  story.  It  is 
true,  then,  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  count. 
The  thought  drives  him  into  a  fit  of 
temporary  madness.  What,  the  old  re- 
straints are  to  come  back,  the  old  ques- 
tionings !  Then  is  the  same  old  line 
of  ancestors  to  make  its  claim  upon 
him  !  He  wanders  out  by  night  to  the 
old  family  estate.  Towards  morning 
his  brain  grows  clearer.  An  ideal  of 
life  rises  before  him.  He  will  accept 
his  nobility.  He  will  tear  down  the 
old  castle,  with  its  harrowing  associa- 
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tions,  he  will  cultivate  the  estate,  he 
will  live  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
It  is  too  late  !  as  he  utters  these  reso- 
lutions to  his  friend  Erwin,  who  has 
come  to  find  him,  he  is  struck  down  by 
the  shot  of  a  bastard  peasant,  who 
has  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  the  count. 
Emmy  and  her  mother  have  happily 
followed  him,  and  Emmy  receives  his 
last  sigh.  Arthur's  vacillating  life  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  it  remains  for  his 
friends  to  build  up  a  fancy  of  what  he 
might  have  achieved. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  episodes  of 
the  book  comes  in  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  Arthur  is  taken  wounded 
from  the  hospital  to  a  German  castle, 
by  a  countess  who  entertains  him  kind- 
ly because  he  is  a  count.  Here  we 
have  a  description  of  petty  court  life, 
where  there  is  a  little  social  circle  of 
dilettanti  who  talk  upon  art,  and  court 
ladies  who  gossip  of  princesses  ;  where 
the  quiet,  beautifully  arranged  park  has 
the  charm  of  nature  cultivated  by  a  re- 
fined art;  where  time  flows  on  in  easy 
channels,  and  life  is  softened  by  refine- 
ment;  where  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  if  they  are  touched  upon,  are 
approached  in  a  placid  way,  and  looked 
at  as  from  without.  Here  Arthur  pass- 
es some  weeks,  forgetting  for  a  time 
the  fresher  and  more  energetic  ideas 
he  had  brought  from  America.  This 
is  designedly  a  picture  painted  in  con- 
trast with  a  country  scene  in  America, 
represented  in  the  second  volume,  where 
the  pioneer  had  hewed  out,  himself,  the 
timber  for  his  house,  and  had  opened  a 
wide  landscape  of  mountain  and  forest ; 
where  the  talk  was  on  subjects  as  wide 
as  the  scenery  and  as  fresh  and  elevat- 
ing. 

The  author  makes  an  occasional  mis- 
take in  portraying  his  American  hero- 
ine. A  foreigner  finds  difficulties  in 
understanding  what  he  considers  the 
boldness  of  manner  of  our  American 
women.  He  does  not  appreciate  that 
it  is  the  deference  of  American  men 


that  permits  the  women  to  be  more 
free.  An  American  girl  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  bold  in  her  bearing  towards 
her  lover  than  is  a  German  maiden, 
but  the  courtesy  of  American  men  al- 
lows her  more  freedom  in  public.  A 
Frenchman  may  be  more  polite  to  a 
woman  than  an  American,  but  he  does 
not  respect  her  so  much,  and  his  bear- 
ing is  influenced  by  this.  An  Ameri- 
can young  lady  would  not  be  more 
likely  to  visit  her  lover  at  his  house 
with  a  comparative  stranger,  than 
would  a  German  Fraulein.  Yet  she 
might  venture  a  long  journey  alone  for 
his  sake,  not  from  her  own  boldness, 
but  from  the  consciousness  that  she 
would  be  everywhere  treated  with 
respect. 

Yet  Grimm's  characterizations  of 
American  society  are  happy,  and  he 
presents  clearly  the  difficulties  as  well 
as  the  welcome  that  the  German  would 
meet  with  in  entering  it. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  adu- 
lation of  American  institutions.  The 
refinement  of  the  older  world  is  often 
contrasted  favorably  for  the  latter.  It 
is  this  impartial  study  of  the  modes 
of  social  thought  in  the  Old  and  New 
World  that  form  the  value  of  the  book 
to  both  Americans  and  Germans. 

This  novel  is  no  more  voluminous 
than  some  of  the  later  English  novels. 
It  is  far  superior  to  some  of  these, 
those  of  the  Edmund  Yates  school  for 
instance,  because  it  presents  higher 
questions  of  life.  If  the  two  classes 
of  novels  are  true  pictures  of  the  life 
they  represent,  we  should  be  led  to 
conclude  from  the  way  in  which  it  ap- 
proaches these  graver  questions  that 
German  society  at  present  is  on  the 
higher  plane.  This  book  presents  a 
study  of  far  more  interest  than  that  of 
the  coarse  women  and  effeminate  men 
who  figure  in  this  second-rate  class  of 
English  novels  ;  and  we  await  with  in- 
terest the  solution  that  a  few  years  will 
bring.  In  the  death  of  his  hero,  Her- 
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mann  Grimm  seems  to  show  that  these 
questions  cannot  yet  be  answered. 


BULGARIA. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  opposed  to 
the  recent  whitewashing  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  well  as  to  the  popular  prej- 
udice about  the  cure  of  the  sick  man 
of  the  Orient,  than  this  honest  but  bulky 
report  of  a  three  years'  residence  in 
Bulgaria.1  Living  months  after  months 
amongst  the  peasantry,  speaking  their 
language,  sharing  their  tables,  watching 
their  every-day  life,  these  English  ob- 
servers find  in  the  Christian  Church  of 
Turkey  a  vivid  picture  of  the  shame- 
less corruption  of  the  Dark  Ages.  They 
naturally  demand  that  the  Greek  clergy 
be  educated  ;  that  church  funds  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  public  service ;  and 
that  clerical  crimes  be  punished  by  the 
civil  tribunals.  Unquestionably,  the 
Eastern  Christian  is  far  inferior  to  his 
Mussulman  neighbor  in  those  great 
virtues,  honesty,  veracity,  and  sobriety. 
One  padre  even  declared  to  Capt.  St. 
Clair  that  when  any  stranger -called 
him  a  Christian  in  the  streets,  he  felt 
moved  to  resent  the  insult  with  a  beat- 
ing, so  low  have  a  parasitic  clergy  sunk 
their  followers  in  superstition,  indolence, 
intemperance,  and  misery.  Unhappily, 
Bulgaria  is  by  no  means  the  only  place 
where  a  state  religion  needs  to  hide 
its  head  in  presence  of  a  noble  heresy. 
But  through  the  Greek  Church,  as  now 
administered,  no  candid  observer  hopes 
for  the  regeneration  of  Turkey.  As 
these  residents  show,  its  first  want  at 
this  moment  is  justice  ;  uniform,  equal, 
thorough  justice.  The  present  system, 
by  which  each  nationality  resorts  to  its 
own  representative,  the  Greek  to  be 
judged  by  his  consul,  as  the  English- 
man by  his,  results  in  the  absolute  im- 
punity of  foreign  crime.  Then  the 
fearfully  disordered  finances  require  en- 

1  Residence  in  Bulgaria.  By  S.  G.  B.  St.  Clair 
and  C.  A.  Bropky.     London :  Murray,  1869. 


tire  reform.  The  Greek  citizen  should 
do  his  share  in  supporting  the  state :  if 
still  exempted  from  military  service  he 
ought  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  Nor 
should  Russia  be  suffered  to  breed 
disturbance  in  her  neighbor's  dominions, 
and  then  leave  the  revolted  peasant  to 
pay  the  price  of  insurrection.  And 
certainly  the  present  process  of  forcing 
upon  an  oriental  nation  separate  bits  of 
Western  civilization  is  multiplying  mis- 
ery and  deepening  despair.  It  is  like 
the  gift  of  salt  pork  which  Capt.  St. 
Clair  knew  to  be  made  to  a  starving 
Ottoman  brigade  at  Balaklava,  when 
four  hundred  brave  fellows  actually 
perished  rather  than  violate  the  well- 
known  obligations  of  their  religion. 


MISS   MARTINEAU'S   BIOGRAPHIES. 

PERHAPS  a  more  appropriate  title  for 
many  of  these  sketches  would  be,  "  De- 
cisions rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
tineau,  in  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion, 
in  the  case  of  *  The  People  vs.  Nicholas 
of  Russia/  "  etc.,  etc.  For  others,  we 
might  venture  to  suggest  "  Grand 
Award  of  Prizes  made  by  President 
Martineau,  at  the  Semi-centennial  An- 
niversary of  the  University  of  All 
Souls."  If  there  be  any  irreverent 
doubters  left  among  us,  as  to  the  intel- 
lectual pretensions  of  woman,  or  her 
claims  to  fill  any  office  whatever  in 
Church  or  State,  or  in  the  halls  of  art 
or  learning,  let  them  read  this  volume, 
humbly  confess  their  errors,  and  throw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  sex. 
This  is  a-  wise,  grand,  charming  book  ; 
or  rather  it  is  a  superb  gallery  of  por- 
traits of  the  illustrissimi  arid  illustris- 
simae  of  the  last  half-century.  We  can 
only  wish  that  it  had  been  larger,  and 
that  such  names  as  Lord  Dudley,  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Thack- 
eray, and  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Jane 
Austen,  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  and 
Felicia  Hemans,  and  the  like,  had  been 
added  to  the  collection.  As  it  is,  there 
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is  no  lack  of  variety,  or  of  startling 
contrasts,  in  these  grand  heads  that  sur- 
round us,  so  firmly  drawn,  so  finely 
colored ;  from  the  handsome,  placid 
features  of  good  Mrs.  Opie,  framed  in 
her  little  gray  Quaker  bonnet,  to  the 
sorrow-stamped  face  of  that  poor  an- 
gel-martyr, Charlotte  Bronte ;  from 
the  beautiful  and  majestic  and  benevo- 
lent countenance  of  Lord  Denman  to 
that  frightful  aggregation  of  lines  and 
wrinkles  that  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
the  malicious,  cynical  Rogers.  But  the 
great  charm  of  the  book  is  its  truthful- 
ness ;  the  irresistible  feeling  of  convic- 
tion that  it  carries  with  it.  However 
our  prejudices  may  be  disturbed  at 
times,  or  our  enthusiasm  dampened,  we 
are  constrained  to  confess  that  we  are 
reading  facts  of  history,  told  by  one  who 
has  studied  them  carefully,  and  weighed 
them  impartially,  and  who,  impelled 
alike  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  fitness  for  the  task, 
proceeds  to  set  them  forth  for  the  ben- 
efit of  us  all,  without  fear  or  favor, 
malice  or  exaggeration,  in  a  forcible, 
clear,  and  graphic  style,  without  any 
attempt  at  brilliant  antithesis,  or  vain 
parade  of  uncalled-for  embroidery  ;  in- 
flexibly stern  and  severe  at  times,  and 
at  others  charmingly  tender  and  com- 
passionate, but  ever  in  strictest  subjec- 
tion to  truth.  As  we  wander  delighted 
from  picture  to  picture,  the  wonder 
keeps  growing  upon  us,  how  a  woman, 
tried  by  sickness  for  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  life,  and  afflicted  with  deafness 
from  early  childhood,  could  have  ex- 
plored so  successfully  such  vast  and 
various  fields  of  thought,  have  grappled 
with  so  many  tough  problems  of  Church 
and  State,  have  penetrated  behind  so 
many  scenes,  searching  the  hearts  of 
kings  and  courtiers,  unearthing  the 
secrets  of  cabals  and  cliques,  ferreting 
out  the  tattle  of  clubs  and  the  scandals 
of  drawing-rooms ;  and  doing  all  this 
so  calmly  and  intrepidly,  without  loss 
of  dignity  or  delicacy,  without  giving 


way  to  ennui  or  disgust ;  but  ever,  with 
even  temper  and  unclouded  judgment, 
investigating  and  disentangling  the  facts, 
as  they  pass  in  review  before  her,  and 
announcing  her  opinions,  often  indeed 
with  the  brevity  of  an  oracle,  but  never 
with  any  taint  of  its  ambiguity  or  affec- 
tation. How  strong  and  clear  and  just 
those  opinions  are,  let  an  example  or 
two  illustrate.  The  last  sentence  of  her 
genial  notice  of  Roberts,  the  painter, 
reads  thus ;  "  He  had  made  himself  a 
man  of  mark  ;  and  he  was  one  of  few 
who,  having  energy  for  such  a  feat, 
have  preserved  heart  and  simplicity 
and  gentleness  enough  not  to  be  the 
less  happy  for  it."  Of  Joseph  Hume 
she  says :  "  He  has  refused  office  ;  he 
never  dreamed  of  title  ;  he  never 
spared  his  purse ;  and  he  has  really 
seemed  to  have  no  personal  desires  at 
all.  What  his  disinterestedness  has 
been,  we  know  by  merely  opening  our 
eyes  upon  his  career.  What  his  services 
are,  it  is  for  a  future  generation  to  ap- 
preciate, when  they  find  how  far  their 
Joseph  Hume  introduced  virtue  into 
the  administration  of  government, 
strictness  into  the  routine  of  business, 
truth*  and  purity  (in  theory  at  least) 
into  our  parliamentary  representation, 
the  light  of  intelligence  into  the  mind 
of  "the  ignorant,  and  innocent  pleasure 
into  the  life  of  the  working  man.  He 
is  not  the  man  of  whom  studied  eulo- 
gists prophesy  immortality,  while  they 
pore  over  his  prosaic  labors  ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  his  name  will  be 
familiar  and  pleasant  to  men's  ears 
when  many  a  genius  idolized  by  others 
or  by  himself,  shall  have  gone  down 
into  darkness  and  silence."  Of  that 
most  amiable  of  dreamers  and  schemers, 
Robert  Owen,  she  says  :  "  As  long  as 
the  name  of  Robert  Owen  continues  to 
be  heard  of,  there  will  be  some  to 
laugh  at  it,  but  there  will  be  more  to 
love  and  cherish  it.  Time  will  make 
his  prodigious  errors  more  palpable  and 
unquestionable ;  but  it  will  at  least  in 
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equal  proportion  exalt  his  name  and 
fame,  on  account  of  some  great  intuitive 
truths,  which  are  at  present  about 
equally  involved  with  his  wildest  mis- 
takes and  his  noblest  virtues."  Her 
wonderfully  vivid  description  of  the 
last  birthday  of  the  unhappy  Emperor 
Nicholas,  concludes  thus :  "  Having  thus 
resolved,  having  made  up  our  minds 
that  this  common  foe  shall  do  no  more 
hurt  to  anybody  but  his  own.  subjects, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  compassionate, 
freely  and  kindly,  the  wretched  man, 
who  has  declined  into  every  other  abyss, 
before  he  reaches  that  of  the  grave."  In 
her  sketch  of  the  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter, she  thus  pronounces  judgment 
on  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  :  "  There 
is  yet  time  to  save  the  thrones  of  Eu- 
rope, or  at  least  the  royal  palaces  of 
England,  from  the  consequences  of  a 
collision  between  the  great  natural 
laws  ordained  by  Providence,  and  the 
narrow  and  mischievous  artificial  law 
ordained  by  a  wilful  King  of  England. 
That  King  is  in  his  grave,  and  the  last 
of  his  children  is  now  gone  to  join  him 
there.  Let  the  time  be  laid  hold  of, 
to  bury  his  evil  work  in  the  tomb  which 
is  now  to  be  sealed  over  him  and  his 
forever;  and  the  act  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  a  long  line  of  future 
princes  and  princesses,  who  will  be 
spared  the  bitter  suffering  of  those  who 
have  gone  before.  Marriage  is  too 
solemn  and  sacred  a  matter  to  be  so 
treated  as  a  piece  of  state  politics ;  and 
the  ordinance  which  is  holy  in  the  free- 
dom of  private  life,  may  be  trusted 
with  the  domestic  welfare  of  prince 
and  peasant  alike."  How  quietly  she 
disposes  of  the  once  omnipotent  Met- 
ternich  !  "  An  old  man  who  is  no  sage ; 
who  has  never  succeeded  in  his  own 
object,  amidst  every  facility  that  could 
be  given  him ;  who  has  never  manifest- 
ed any  comprehensiveness  of  views, 
any  intellectual  depth,  any  moral  noble- 
ness, any  great  quality  whatever  of 
statesmanship  or  manhood."  What  a 


splendid  tribute  she  lays  at  the  feet  of 
Humboldt !  "  Wellington  never  showed 
more  studious  skill  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  forces,  nor  Napoleon  a  more 
efficient  will  in  the  distribution  of  the 
sceptres  of  European  empires,  than 
Humboldt,  to  the  very  last,  in  disposing 
his  forces,  and  confirming  crowns,  in 
the  interest  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
higher  realm  of  Nature.  He  gloried 
in  so  long  outliving  the  achievements 
of  those  great  contemporaries ;  and 
truly  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  see,  so 
many  years  after  the  Great  Captain 
had  done  his  wars,  and  the  Great  Despot 
had  expiated  his  trespasses,  the  Monarch 
of  Science  still  urging  his  conquests 
and  winning  his  victories,  in  a  career 
which  cost  no  tears  to  others,  and  left 
no  place  for  repentance  for  himself." 
How  concisely  she  sums  up  the  char- 
acteristics of  those  spoiled  children  of 
genius,  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  ! 
"  Both  were  fine  Grecians,  charming 
discoursers,  eminent  opium-takers,  mag- 
nificent dreamers  and  seers,  large  in 
their  promises,  and  helpless  in  their 
failure  of  performance."  Her  analysis 
of  the  character  of  De  Quincey  is  in- 
deed a  masterpiece,  combining  the  con- 
densed vigor  of  a  Tacitus  with  the 
marvellous  insight  of  a  Hawthorne 
and  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  Channing. 
After  expressing  a  most  righteous  in- 
dignation concerning  his  ingratitude 
and  treachery  to  Wordsworth,  how 
charmingly  is  her  severity  tempered  with 
mercy,  when  she  speaks  of  the  poor 
man's  fearful  sufferings  of  mind  and 
body  !  Can  there  be  anything  finer 
than  the  closing  paragraph  of  this 
sketch :  "  His  moral  nature  relaxed 
and  sank,  as  must  always  be  the  case 
where  sensibility  is  stimulated  and  ac- 
tion paralyzed  ;  and  the  man  of  genius 
who,  forty  years  before,  administered  a 
moral  warning  to  all  England,  and 
commanded  the  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration of  a  nation,  has  lived  on,  to 
achieve  nothing  but  the  delivery  of 
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some  confidences  of  questionable  value 
and  beauty,  and  to  command  from  us 
nothing  more  than  a  compasionate  sor- 
row, that  an  intellect  so  subtle,  and  an 
eloquence  so  charming  in  its  pathos,  its 
humor,  its  insight,  and  its  music,  should 
have  left  the  world  in  no  way  the  bet- 
ter for  such  gifts,  unless  by  the  warning 
afforded  in  confessions  first,  and  then 
by  example,  against  the  curse  which 
neutralized  their  influence,  and  corrupt- 
ed its  source."  It  is  most  refreshing 
to  witness  the  tremendous  castigatiori 
which  she  inflicts,  and  yet  with  most 
judicial  calmness,  on  the  truculent  and 
treacherous  Croker,  so  admirably  con- 
trasted as  it  is  with  the  genial  and  ap- 
preciative notice  of  Hallam,  and  the 
tender  and  beautiful  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Wordsworth.  Perhaps  the  finest  and 
most  suggestive  of  these  sketches  is 
that  of  Miss  Berry  ;  reminding  us,  as 
it  does,  in  its  gentle  raillery  and  sub- 
'dued  pathos,  of  some  of  the  most 
charming  passages  of  Henry  Esmond. 
Brief,  but  most  graphic,  is  this  retro- 
spect of  the  career  of  this  fascinating 
and  favored  lady,  who  in  her  ninety 
years  of  life  saw  and  heard  a  thousand- 
fold more  of  those  things  which  make 
life  worth  having,  than  was  vouchsafed 
to  Methuselah  in  his  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  and  nine  ;  who  skimmed  the 
cream  of  London  society,  and  art,  and 
science,  and  literature ;  "  the  woman  of 
letters  of  the  last  century,  carried  far 
forward  into  our  own  ;  the  woman  of 
fashion,  who  was  familiar  with  the  gay- 
eties  of  life  before  the  fair  daughters  of 
George  III.  were  seen  abroad ;  the 
repository  of  the  whole  literary  history 
of  fourscore  years.  When  she  was 
pleased  to  throw  open  the  folding-doors 
of  her  memory,  they  were  found  to  be 
mirrors ;  and  in  them  was  seen  the 
whole  procession  of  literature,  from  the 
mournful  Cowper  to  Tennyson  the 
Laureate.  She  saw  the  Continental 
wars,  the  establishment  of  American 
Independence,  the  long  series  of  French 


Revolutions  ;  the  career  of  Washington, 
of  Napoleon,  of  Nelson,  of  Wellington, 
with  that  of  all  the  statesmen  from  Lord 
Chatham  to  Peel,  from  Franklin  to 
Webster.  She  seemed  to  forget  nothing, 
and  to  notice  everything,  and  to  be  able 
to  bear  so  long  a  life  in  such  times ;  but 
she  might  well  be  glad  to  sink  to  sleep, 
after  so  long-drawn  a  pageant  of  the 
world's  pomps  and  vanities,  and  tran- 
sient idolatries,  and  eternal  passions." 
But  we  must  not  quote  further  from 
this  delightful  volume,  —  a  volume  in 
which  only  one  thing  seems  wanting, 
to  render  it  absolutely  satisfactory  to 
all  readers  ;  and  that  is  a  deeper  feeling 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  a  more 
cordial  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  blessings  which 
it  has  conferred.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, inquire  too  curiously  into  the 
causes  of  this  omission.  These  are 
probably  the  last  utterances  of  this 
distinguished  lady,  now  far  stricken  in 
years  and  oppressed  by  serious  illness. 
We  can  only  hope  that  as  the  hour  of 
her  departure  draws  nigh,  and  the  oc- 
casion arrives  for  adding  her  own  pic- 
ture to  the  gallery  of  the  illustrious 
and  beloved  sons  and  daughters  of  ^Eng- 
land, the  task  may  be  confided  to  an 
artist  as  skilful  and  high-toned  and. 
conscientious  as  herself. 


HAMMOND  ON  SLEEP. 

THIS  interesting  monograph  by  I>r. 
Hammond  1  is  full  of  practical  value 
to  our  restless  age. 

Intended  chiefly  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, it  is  also  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  general  reader ;  and  who 
does  not  want  to  know  somewhat  of 
this  mystery  ? 

"  Half  our  days,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  and  the  brother  of  Death 

1  Sleep  and  its  Derangements.  By  William 
A.  Hammond,  M.  D.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  1869. 
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extracteth  a  third  part  of  our  lives." 
Wherefore  this  necessity  ?  Dr.  Ham- 
mond devotes  his  first  chapter  to  an- 
swering this  question. 

Rest  and  activity  are  complemen- 
tary ;  taken  together  they  make  up 
what  we  call  "  life."  During  the  time 
we  are  awake,  the  muscular  system, 
however  active,  obtains  intervals  of 
repose.  This  holds  true  of  the  lungs 
and  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  voluntary 
organism.  Though  they  are  appar- 
ently incessant  in  their  work,  yet  they 
rest  every  other  moment.  But  for  the 
brain,  which  is  the  man  proper,  there 
is  no  rest  except  in  sleep.  Hence  it  is 
that  every  few  hours  we  are  stopped 
and  brought  to  nothingness.  The 
strength  on  which  we  pride  ourselves 
we  borrow  for  a  day  only ;  when  we 
have  spent  our  power  and  night  comes 
on,  we  return  instinctively  and  uncon- 
sciously to  nature  and  to  God  for  a 
new  loan. 

So  long  as  a  plentiful  supply  of 
healthy  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain  we 
continue  awake  ;  but  when  the  fatigue 
of  the  day's  labor,  by  lessening  the 
heart's  action,  diminishes  this  supply, 
the  busy  brain,  deprived  of  its  accus- 
tomed stimulus,  shrinks  within  its  bed, 
and  falls  into  pallid  but  refreshing  sleep. 
Sleep,  then,  is  the  result  of  a  with- 
drawal of  blood  from  the  brain.  Such 
is  Dr.  Hammond's  belief,  though  it  is 
not  that  hitherto  generally  received  by 
Physiologists. 

Dr.  Hammond,  however,  is  no  mere 
theorist.  He  supports  his  views  by 
rigid  induction  and  abundant  experi- 
ment, and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  he 
proves  his  position  to  be  the  only  ten- 
able one,  and  having  considered  the 
necessity  of  sleep  and  its  causes,  the 
author  proceeds  to  discuss  its  physical 
phenomena. 

"  He  who  sleeps,  eats,"  says  the 
French  proverb. 

This  statement  is  literally  true. 
During  sleep  nutrition  goes  on  more 


actively  than  at  any  other  time.  Then 
it  is  that  the  brain  feeds.  If  you 
would  have  it  dine  well,  don't  grudge 
it  pure  air,  for  pure  air  forms  an  im- 
portant element  of  nourishment,  espe- 
cially at  night. 

From  Nutrition,  Dr.  Hammond 
passes  to  the  consideration  of  Dreams, 
Somnambulism,  Wakefulness,  and  kin- 
dred topics.  In  silence  and  secrecy, 
Carlyle  tells  us,  all  worthy  work  is 
begun ;  that  when  done,  it  may  come 
to  light  and  to  its  true  place.  In  the 
silence  and  secrecy  of  night  and  sleep, 
the  body,  the  organ  of  the  soul,  is  re- 
newed. He  who  cheats  himself  of 
sleep,  cheats  himself  of  opportunity, 
for  he  saps  the  foundation  of  the  mor- 
row. Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  gain  by 
renouncing.  Laying  the  body  down, 
putting  resolutely  away  the  cares  of 
the  day,  we  pass  through  the  gate  of 
pleasant  dreams  into  newness  of  wak- 
ing life.  Our  age  sleeps  too  little^  It 
exhausts  its  power  in  morbid  activity. 
Its  energy  is  the  energy  of  nervous 
irritability  rather  than  of  enduring 
strength.  When  we  follow  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's advice,  and  learu  to  sleep,  we 
shall  also  learn  thereby  how  to  be 
really  and  usefully  awake. 


OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
IT  is  a  good  thing,  in  this  deluge  of 
washy  "juveniles,"  when  a  person 
who  has  something  to  tell  which  it  is 
worth  while  for  children  to  hear,  and 
who  has  the  power  of  telling  it  so  that 
children  will  listen,  adds  a  work  of 
genuine  merit  to  this  class  of  literature. 
What  Hawthorne  did  for  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts,  the  eminent 
historian,  Mr.  Freeman,1  has  done  for 
his  native  country,  and  has  given  us  a 
book  which  will  always  be  a  classic 

1  Old  English  Histwyfor  Children ;  by  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  With  maps.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1869.  12mo.  pp.  xxvi  &  372. 
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among  children's  books,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  grown-up  people  can 
enjoy.  Mr.  Freeman's  book,  indeed, 
is  adapted  to  older  children  than  Mr. 
Hawthorne's,  and  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains the  results  of  the  latest  inquiries, 
in  a  field  in  which  there  are  still  many 
unsolved  prohlems  and  unexplained 
mysteries,  there  are  few  grown-up  peo- 
ple who  cannot  learn  from  it  things  in 
the  early  history  of  England  which  they 
did  not  know  before.  One  is  particu- 
larly glad  to  have  a  book  which  one 
may  be  sure  that  he  who  reads  will 
"  have  nothing  to  unlearn  "  when  he  is 
older.  Not  that  the  fascinating  fables 
which  we  used  to  read  for  history  are 
entirely  discarded  ;  they  are  told,  and 
capitally  told  too,  but  given  simply  as 
fables,  and  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  authentic  history. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  many  gossip- 
ping  stories  current  about  King  Edgar  : 
**  I  will  tell  you  one  very  famous  one, 
but  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  made  up  out  of  bits 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Herodotus,  and  so 
forth,  and  it  is  hard  to  make  it  agree 
with  chronology  ;  "  —  and  then  follows 
the  well-known  story  about  Athelwold 
and  Elfrida. 

Perhaps  there  is  too  much  detail  in 
some  parts  of  the  book ;  certainly 
much  that  will  be  very  interesting  to 
English  boys,  who  know  the  localities, 
is  hardly  adapted  to  our  children ;  but 
children  have  an  unerring  instinct  what 
to  skip,  and  a  marvellous  power,  too, 
of  swallowing  and  digesting  after  a  fash- 
ion books  that  we  might  expect  would 
be  utterly  unpalatable.  Again,  we  fear 
that  some  pages,  especially  those  which 
treat  of  the  contemporary  events  of 
European  history,  will  be  found  rather 
above  the  comprehension  of  children. 
The  author  says,  "  that  the  latter  part 
takes  for  granted  a  much  greater  degree 
of  general  knowledge  than  is  supposed 
in  the  early  parts."  This  is  owing  to 
the  obvious  cause  that  the  children  for 


whom  it  was  written  grew  older  while 
it  was  being  written.  As  the  same 
change  will  doubtless  happen  to  other 
hearers  or  readers  of  the  book,  perhaps 
the  difficulty  we  suggest  may  disappear. 
But  Mr.  Freeman  should  consider  that 
the  book  was  months  in  writing,  while 
a  boy  will  read  it  in  a  few  days.  We 
must  not  fail  to  mention  the  excellent 
maps,  which  many  persons  who  are  not 
children  will  be  glad  to  have. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST.i 

EACH  successive  volume  of  Mr. 
Parkman's  series  affords  new  evidence 
of  good  judgment  in  his  selection  of  a 
field  for  his  historical  labors.  The 
struggle  between  France  and  England 
for  supremacy  in  North  America  has 
an  essential  unity  of  interest.  Impor- 
tant issues  were  involved  in  it ;  it 
largely  affected  European  politics  ; 
and  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  success  of  the  English  colonists 
in  their  subsequent  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  control  of  the  mother  country. 
At  the  same  time  it  divides  itself  into 
such  sharply  defined  stages,  that  the 
historian  is  almost  of  necessity  com- 
pelled to  regard  it  as  a  succession  of 
episodes,  to  each  of  which  he  may 
give  the  roundness  and  compactness 
of  treatment  demanded  in  an  historical 
monograph,  and  each  of  which  centres 
around  a  single  prominent  figure. 

The  events  commemorated  by  Mr. 
Parkman  in  his  new  volume  form  one 
of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  French  in  North  Amer- 
ica ;  and  the  personal  character  of 
La  Salle,  the  importance  of  the  enter- 
prise which  he  prosecuted  with  an 
energy  so  self-reliant  and  hopeful, 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery 

1  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West.  By  Fran- 
cis Parkman,  author  of  "  The  Pioneers  of  France 
in  the  New  World"  and  "The  Jesuits  in  North 
America."  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1869. 
8vo.  Pp.  xxi.  and  425. 
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through  which  his  path  lay,  all  give 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  our  au- 
'thor's  best  qualities  as  a  historian. 
La  Salle  himself  is,  of  course,  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  narrative  around 
which  all  the  other  actors  naturally 
group  themselves ;  and  the  portrait  here 
drawn  of  him  is  one  of  Mr.  Parkman's 
most  successful  pieces  of  characteriza- 
tion. Born  at  Rouen  in  November, 
1643,  he  determined  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the 
New  World  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1666 
he  embarked  for  Canada.  Shortly  after 
landing  at  Montreal,  whither  he  ap- 
pears to  have  directed  his  course  in 
order  to  meet  an  elder  brother,  one  of 
the  priests  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  received 
a  grant  from  that  corporation  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  the  rapids  of  La 
Chine,  a  few  miles  above  the  city. 
Here  he  purposed  forming  a  settlement 
and  a  trading-post,  and  he  speedily 
marked  out  a  palisaded  village,  and 
assigned  to  the  settlers  suitable  por- 
tions of  land,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  village  enclosure,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  customary  seignorial  rights. 
But  his  restless,  enterprising  spirit 
sought  a  wider  field  of  action ;  and 
after  two  or  three  years'  trial,  he  de- 
termined to  set  on  foot  an  exploring 
expedition,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
a  water  communication  with  the  Gulf 
of  California.  He  accordingly  sold  his 
land  and  improvements  at  La  Chine, 
and  having  gained  the  countenance  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Intendant,  and 
united  his  own  followers  with  an  ex- 
pedition organized  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose by  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
he  began  his  voyage  in  July,  1669. 
The  whole  party  numbered  twenty- 
four  men,  with  seven  canoes,  under 
the  joint  guidance  of  La  Salle  and  of 
the  missionary  Dollier  de  Casson.  A 
divided  authority,  however,  soon  pro- 
duced its  natural  fruit ;  and  at  the  end 
of  September  La  Salle  withdrew  his 
men,  pretending  that  the  state  of  his 


health  was  such  that  he  could  not  go 
further.  Exactly  what  he  did  after 
separating  from  his  missionary  com- 
panions is  not  known,  and,  even  after 
Mr.  Parkmau's  careful  researches,  the 
next  two  years  of  his  life  remain  al- 
most a  blank.  "  That  he  was  busied 
in  active  exploration,"  says  our  author, 
"  and  that  he  made  important  discov- 
eries, is  certain;  but  the  extent  and 
character  of  these  discoveries  remain 
wrapped  in  doubt.  He  is  known  to 
have  kept  journals  and  made  maps ; 
and  these  were  in  existence,  and  in 
possession  of  his  niece,  Madeleine  Cav- 
elier,  then  in  advanced  age,  as  late  as 
the  year  1756,  beyond  which  time  the 
most  diligent  inquiry  has  failed  to  trace 
them."  It  appears,  however,  from  an 
anonymous  and  unpublished  memoir, 
purporting  to  have  been  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  La  Salle  himself,  and 
regarded  by  Mr.  Parkman  as  in  the 
main  trustworthy,  that  after  leaving 
the  priests  he  proceeded  southwest- 
wardly  from  Lake  Ontario  until  he 
reached  the  Ohio,  which  he  descended 
as  far  as  the  rapids  at  Louisville,  where 
he  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  and  con- 
sequently was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps  alone.  In  the  following  year,  he 
is  said  to  have  traversed  Lakes  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  thence  cross- 
ing to  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois, 
to  have  descended  that  river  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi. 

We  next  find  La  Salle,  in  the  early 
part  of  1673,  endeavoring  successfully 
to  interest  Count  Frontenac,  the  new 
Governor  of  Canada,  in  the  renewed 
prosecution  of  his  schemes.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  Frontenac,  after 
consultation  with  La  Salle,  proceeded 
in  person  to  Cataraqui  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, near  the  site  of  the  city  of  King- 
ston, where  he  erected  a  palisaded  fort, 
of  which,  in  May,  1675,  La  Salle  re- 
ceived from  the  king  a  grant  in  seign- 
iory, with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
adjacent  territory.  He  immediately 
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set  to  work  to  rebuild  and  strengthen 
the  fort,  with  an  evident  design  to  make 
it  a  permanent  base  for  his  future  op- 
erations, and  also  constructed  four  ves- 
sels adapted  to  lake  navigation.  In 
pursuance  of  these  ulterior  designs  he 
revisited  France  in  1678;  and  on  his 
return  he  built  an  advanced  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and  caused  a 
small  vessel  to  be  constructed  above 
the  falls,  for  use  on  Lake  Erie.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  arrangements,  he 
embarked  on  his  second  expedition  in 
August,  1679,  with  thirty-three  com- 
panions. 

Traversing  again  the  upper  lakes, 
part  of  the  way  in  his  little  vessel,  and 
afterward  in  canoes,  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  early  in 
November.  Here  he  spent  three  weeks 
to  wait  the  return  of  his  trusted  lieu- 
tenant, Henri  de  Tonby,  who  had  been 
directed  to  skirt  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  rejoin  him  at  this 
place.  Finally,  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, the  whole  party  reembarked,  and, 
ascending  the  river  as  far  as  the  port- 
age, crossed  to  the  Illinois,  and  began 
their  descent  toward  the  sea.  Mean- 
while La  Salle  determined  to  build  a 
fort  on  a  steep  and  easily  defended  hill 
not  far  from  Peoria,  and  then  to  return 
to  Fort  Frontenac  to  procure  needful 
assistance  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  enterprise.  Leaving  Tonby  in  com- 
mand, he  started  at  the  beginning  of 
March  on  his  perilous  journey  with  five 
companions,  and  after  much  hardship, 
suffering,  and  treachery,  he  reached 
Michilimackinac  at  the  end  of  May. 
Here  he  was  met  by  Tonby,  whose 
post  on  the  Illinois  had  been  broken 
up  by  Indian  treachery,  and  who  had 
passed  through  difficulties  and  dangers 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  by  which  La 
Salle  had  been  surrounded.  "  Each 
had  for  the  other  a  tale  of  disaster," 
Mr.  Parkman  says;  "but,  when  La 
Salle  recounted  the  long  succession  of 
his  reverses,  it  was  with  the  tranquil 


tone  and  cheerful  look  of  on«  who  re- 
lates the  incidents  of  an  ordinary  jour- 
ney. Membre  looked  on  him  with  ad- 
miration. '  Any  one  else,'  he  says, 
'  would  have  thrown  up  his  hand  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise ;  but,  far 
from  this,  with  a  firmness  and  con- 
stancy that  never  had  its  equal,  I  saw 
him  more  resolved  than  ever  to  con- 
tinue his  work  and  push  forward  his 
enterprise.' " 

The  enterprise  had  failed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  relinquish  the  undertaking 
altogether,  or  to  make  an  entirely  new 
start.  Returning  to  Montreal,  he  once 
more  raised  the  requisite  funds,  gath- 
ered a  new  company  of  followers,  and, 
in  the  summer  of  1681,  again  set  out. 
The  whole  party  numbered  fifty-four 
persons,  of  whom  only  twenty-three 
were  .Frenchmen,  the  rest  being  In- 
dians with  their  wives  and  children. 
It  was  mid-winter  when  they  crossed 
the  land  from  Chicago  to  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Illinois,  down  which 
they  slowly  floated  until  the  6th 
of  February,  when  they  entered  the 
Mississippi,  and  began  to  descend  the 
mighty  river  which  had  filled  so  large 
a  place  in  La  Salle's  thoughts.  At 
first  their  progress  was  stopped  by 
floating  ice,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week 
.they  were  enabled  to  resume  their 
voyage,  and  occasionally  stopping  to 
encamp  on  some  prominent  bluff  or  at 
the  mouth  of  some  mighty  tributary, 
they  finally  reached  a  point  where  the 
river  divided  itself  into  three  broad 
channels.  "  La  Salle  followed  that  of 
the  west,  and  D'Aubray  that  of  the 
east,"  says  Mr.  Parkman,  "  while 
Tonby  took  the  middle  passage.  As 
he  drifted  down  the  turbid  current, 
between  the  low  and  marshy  shores, 
the  brackish  water  changed  to  brine, 
and  the  breeze  grew  fresh  with  the 
salt  breath  of  the  sea.  Then  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  great  Gulf  opened  on 
his  sight,  tossing  its  restless  billows, 
limitless,  voiceless,  lonely,  as  when  born 
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of  chaos,  without  a  sail,  without  a  sign 
of  life."  They  coasted  the  marshy 
shores  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
united,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1682,  in 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  whole 
country  drained  by  the  River  Colbert, 
or  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries,  from 
its  source  to  the  sea,  in  the  name  of 
Louis  the  Great,  King  of  France  and 
of. Navarre.  La  Salle  had  thus  ac- 
complished one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
his  ambition ;  and  amidst  the  prayers 
and  shouts  of  a  handful  of  Europeans 
had  added  to  the  realm  of  France  a 
territory  eight  or  nine  times  as  large 
as  the  France  of  to-day.  But  he  was 
still  far  from  having  done  all  that  he 
sought  to  associate  with  his  name. 

On  his  return  up  the  Mississippi  he 
was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness, 
and  was  compelled  to  remain  behind 
at  a  little  fort  which  he  had  built  at 
the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  while  he  .sent 
Tonby  forward  with  news  of  his  dis- 
covery. A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  re- 
store his  health,  so  far  as  to  enable 
him  to  continue  his  voyage,  and  in 
September  he  rejoined  his  faithful 
lieutenant  at  Michilimackinac.  Here 
he  received  such  information  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  change  his  plans  ;  and  in- 
stead of  hastening  at  once  to  France 
to  procure  further  help  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  great  designs,  he  returned 
to  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  to  build  a 
fort  and  establish  a  colony,  and  above  all 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  whose 
savage  warfare  would  have  ruined  all 
his  schemes.  In  this  endeavor  he  was 
successful,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1683  he  was  enabled  to  gather  about 
his  little  fort  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand friendly  Indians.  Having  accom- 
plished this  important  work,  he  set  sail 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  for  France, 
to  counteract  the  disparaging  accounts 
of  his  discovery  sent  over  by  the  new 
Governor  of  Canada,  and  to  solicit 
fresh  assistance. 


In  two  memorials,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  government,  he  told,  in 
simple  and  dignified  language,  what  he 
had  done  and  what  he  proposed  to  do. 
"He  had  made  five  journeys  of  upwards 
of  five  thousand  leagues,  in  great  part 
on  foot,  and  traversed  more  than  six 
hundred  leagues  of  unknown  country, 
among  savages  and  cannibals,  at  the 
cost  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns  ; "  and  he  now  proposed  to  re- 
turn by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  countries  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, in  the  hope  of  converting  the  In- 
dians, and  making  new  conquests.  His 
proposals  were  listened  to  with  favor. 
Four  vessels  were  granted  to  him ; 
soldiers  were  enlisted,  mechanics  en- 
gaged, and  missionaries  invited  to  join 
the  expedition  ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1684,  the  little  fleet  set  sail  from 
Kochelle,  with  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  persons  on  board.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  was  again  a  divided 
command,  which,  from  the  first,  cre- 
ated dissensions,  and  in  the  end  was 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise.  La  Salle  was  su- 
preme, except  in  the  management  of 
the  vessels  at  sea;  and  this  limitation 
on  his  authority  was  the  fruitful  source 
of  much  heart-burning  and  of  some 
unfortunate  deviations  from  the  origi- 
nal plan.  Ignorant  of  the  real  force 
of  the  currents  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  misled  by  false  calculations, 
they  passed  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  proceeded  as  far  west  as 
Matagorda  Bay. 

Here  La  Salle  landed  with  the  lar- 
ger part  of  his  followers,  and,  building 
a  rude  fort,  began  his  colony.  The 
next  three  years  were  marked  by  a 
succession  of  disasters,  and  by  heroic 
exertions  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
by  which  he  was  environed.  With  an 
obstinacy  which  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  bad  faith,  his  naval  asso- 
ciate, Beaujeu,  sailed  back  to  France, 
with  the  most  important  vessel  and  a 
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part  of  the  stores,  as  soon  as  the  party 
had  landed ;  two  of  the  other  vessels 
were  wrecked,  one  of  them  by  treach- 
ery; his  colony  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful  by  disease  and  by  Indian  hos- 
tilities ;  and  by  slow  degrees  La  Salle 
saw  before  him  the  total  ruin  of  his 
long-cherished  plans.  Twice  he  started 
with  a  few  companions  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  Canada  and  there  obtaining 
help.  The  first  attempt  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  by  the  exhaustion  of 
his  ammunition,  the  death  or  desertion 
of  a  part  of  his  men,  and  his  own  se- 
vere illness.  The  second  attempt  be- 
gan when  everything  seemed  desperate, 
and  was  ended  by  the  assassination  of 
La  Salle,  by  one  of  his  own  fellows, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1687,  at  the 
age  of  forty-three.  His  death  sealed 
the  fate  of  his  colony.  Six  persons 
alone  survived  to  reach  Canada. 

Such,  in  brief  and  rapid  outline,  was 
the  checkered  career  of  Robert  Cave- 
lier  de  la  Salle.  The  story  is  one  full 
of  interest  and  attraction  ;  and  it  has 
been  narrated  by  Mr.  Parkman,  as  we 
have  said,  in  his  best  manner.  But  La 
Salle  is  only  the  central  figure  in  the 
history.  Along  with  the  record  of  his 
discoveries  we  have  an  account  of  the 
explorations  of  Marquette,  Joliet,  and 
Hennepin ;  and  by  the  side  of  this  re- 
markable man  we  have  scarcely  less 
effective  sketches  of  Tonby,  Membre, 
and  other  less  famous  associates  in  his 
enterprises.  Each  is  drawn  with  that 
fidelity  of  characterization  which  are 
recognized  as  among  the  crowning  ex- 
cellences of  Mr.  Parkman  ;  and  few 
persons  will  be  disposed  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  portraiture.  Not 
less  striking  than  this  historic  gallery 
are  his  descriptions  of  the  scenery  with 
which  he  is  personally  so  familiar,  and 
which  must  have  seemed  so  strange  to 
La  Salle  and  his  companions  when 
they  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  rivers, 
prairies,  and  forests  never  before  seen 
by  white  men,  and  for  the  sight  of 


which  they  had  so  long  sought  in  vain. 
Whether  we  consider  the  richness  of 
the  new  materials  on  which  the  vol- 
ume is  largely  based,  the  fidelity  of  its 
characterization,  the  luminous  flow  of 
the  narrative,  or  the  artistic  power 
shown  in  the  general  treatment  of  the 
subject,'  the  work  must  be  regarded  as 
an  important  and  attractive  contribu- 
tion to  historical  literature.  No  one 
who  reads  it  can  fail  to  join  with  us  in 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Parkman  may  be 
enabled  to  complete  this  series  of  his- 
torical monographs  according  to  his 
original  plan,  and  that  he  has  still  many 
more  volumes  to  follow. 


PREHISTORIC  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
POSSIBLY  some  class  of  modern  re- 
searches may  be  capable  of  arousing 
more  sense  of  mystery,  a  more  eager 
curiosity,  than  the  recent  studies  of 
"  Prehistoric  Man,"  but  we  doubt  it. 
The  Iron  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  the 
Stone  Age,  —  the  terms  alone  conjure 
up  such  a  train  of  associations  as 
scarcely  any  other  words  can  lead  to. 
Trooping  into  the  mind  come  the  calm, 
sweet  old  legends  of  a  Golden  Age. 
Uncouthly  breaking  into  the  lovely 
picture  appears  the  truculent,  loathly 
visage  of  a  hairy  and  strong  -  boned 
man  of  Neanderthal,  or  as  some  would 
fain  have  it,  of  an  "exceptionally  de- 
veloped anthropoid  ape."  Recoiling 
and  veering  into  theology,  we  ask  our- 
selves, Is  the  legend  or  the  fact  most 
consistent  with  the  sad  story  of  Gen- 
esis ?  From  Genesis  we  necessarily 
cross  to  geology,  and  contemplating  in 
philosophic  trouble  the  still  unfriendly 
confrontation  of  science  and  Scripture, 
we  ask  again,  Is  Usher's  Chronology 
necessarily  to  be  made  consistent  with 
the  records  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme 
and  of  the  relics  of  St.  Acheul  and 
the  Dordogne  ?  Then,  giving  up  the 
attempt  at  scientific  determinations,  we 
dream  with  the  subtle-thoughted  sa- 
vans  who  dug  up  the  remains,  over 
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that  mysterious  battle  of  the  furthest 
ages,  at  Nydam,  in  Schleswig,  where 
were  dug  up  about  thirty  axes,  eighty 
knives,  eighty  swords,  and  five  hun- 
dred lance-heads,  all  of  iron  ;  a  battle 
more  unknown  to  us  even  than  the 
name  of  any  given  private  soldier  in 
Chedorlaomer's  army.  Or  we  help  the 
Swiss  antiquaries  speculate  out  the 
diet,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  arts 
and  trades,  of  the  iron-using  pile-villa- 
gers of  Marin  ;  of  the  older  bronze- 
using  ones  of  Nidau  ;  of  the  still  older 
"  real  original  Jacobuses  "  of  Wangen, 
where  have  been  found  "  sixteen  hun- 
dred objects  of  stone,  but  no  trace  of 
bronze  or  iron."  Again,  reverting  to 
philosophy,  we  muse  upon  the  ingenious 
reasonings  which  establish  what  may 
be  called  the  right-angled  prehistoric 
analogy,  to  wit :  between  the  perpen- 
dicular line  reaching  up  into  historic 
darkness,  along  a  regular  degradation 
of  knowledge,  skill,  and  art,  and  a 
horizontal  line  through  the  present 
level  of  humanity,  away  from  the  fore- 
most civilization  through  a  similar  suc- 
cession of  iron  -  using,  bronze  -  using, 
stone-using  nations,  all  alive  at  once 
on  the  earth  to-day. 

But  we  dream  too  long.  The  book 
that  narcotized  us  —  no,  that  stimulated 
us,  —  is  the  lately  published  volume  l 
of  the  Transactions  of  more  than  a  year 
ago,  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Prehistoric  Archaeology.  That  body, 
organized  at  Spezzia  in  1865,  met  in 
1866  at  Neufchatel,  in  1867  at  Paris, 
in  1868  at  Norwich  and  London,  and 
in  1869  at  Copenhagen.  The  Transac- 
tions for  1869  will  appear  next  year. 
What  is  a  year's  delay  to  men  who  are 
developing  a  history  certainly  of  seven- 
teen thousand  years  and  perhaps  of 
"five  hundred  thousand  ?  This  volume 
contains  thirty  or  more  short  papers 

1  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archae- 
ology ;  Transactions  of  the  Third  Session,  Norwich 
and  London,  August,  1868.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co. 


by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Professor  Huxley, 
and  other  eminent  investigators ;  the 
discussions  occurring  in  consequence  ; 
and  many  engravings  of  the  objects 
discovered.  A  larger  volume  could  be 
written  in  comments  upon  this,  but 
we  leave  it  almost  untouched,  and  with 
a  reluctance  that  any  imaginative  mind 
will  quickly  understand,  when  we  show 
him  a  plum  out  of  it,  where  our  thumb 
went  in  almost  at  random. 

Dr.  Hooker  said  that  "with  respect 
to  the  bell  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lamprey 
as  having  been  discovered  in  New 
Zealand  (a  missionary  found  the  na- 
tives cooking  in  it  in  1839)>  an  account 
of  it  had  been  sent  to  him  immediately 
on  its  discovery,  and  subsequently  a 
photograph  of  it.  The  inscription  on 
it  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
Cingalese  character  that  he  sent  it  to 
Dr.  Thwaites  at  Ceylon,  from  whom 
he  received  the  following  interpreta- 
tation  of  the  inscription :  '  The  bell  of 
the  ship  Moheyedeen  Vakkusa,'  which 
signifies  in  Tamil  that  it  had  belonged 
to  a  Mohammedan  ship.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  had  belonged  to  some  ship 
blown  out  of  its  course,  and  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand." 

Who  does  not  feel  what  a  miserable 
story  of  unknown  terrors  and  agonies, 
slow  deaths  or  sudden  murder,  ought 
to  ring  out  from  that  old  bell  ?  •  Yes, 
and  the  natives  thought  as  much,  and 
like  the  tyrant  in  the  legend,  they  had 
pulled  its  tongue  out. 

The  Laurentian  Hills  in  Canada  are 
reckoned  the  oldest  mountains  in  the 
world.  A  geologist  of  the  South 
maintains  that  Black  Mountain  in 
North  Carolina  was  the  first  land  that 
appeared  above  the  water  after  the 
Flood  —  though  for  our  own  part  we  in- 
sist that  Ararat  appeared  about  twenty 
minutes  sooner.  In  short,-  it  is  this, 
and  not  the  other,  which  is  the  u  Old  " 
World.  And  it  is  not  agreeable  to  re- 
flect that  we  have  no  North  American 
Institute  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology. 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  GIBSON. 

BIOGRAPHY  is  an  indispensable 
study  for  the  knowledge  of  man,  wheth- 
er psychologically  or  historically ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  other 
than  deeply  interesting,  even  as  mere 
reading.  Yet  a  publisher  of  expe- 
rience and  sound  judgment  observed 
to  us  the  other  day  that  he  should  not 
undertake  to  publish  the  life  of  even 
so  popular  a  character  as  Bishop  Lat- 
imer.  His  experience  with  biogra- 
phies, he  said,  was  that  they  won't 
sell. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  if  so  it  must 
be,  that  the  present  volume  1  is  a  biog- 
raphy, it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  lit- 
erature, as  the  life  of  a  good  man  and 
an  eminent  artist,  and  executed  by  a 
loving  and  competent  hand. 

The  artist  nature  belongs  to  the  cre- 
ative sort,  as  nearly,  that  is,  as  the  hu- 
man mind  can  be  creative.  Creating 
is  God's  thinking ;  and  that  comes 
nearest  to  this  which  is,  in  the  rapt 
phrase  of  Kepler,  "thinking  God's 
thoughts  after  Him,"  seeing  them  and 
representing  them.  This  creative  power 
it  is  which  is  the  prime  mark  of  "  gen- 
ius," in  whatever  line.  Assuredly,  the 
genius  of  the  sculptor  is  not  among  the 
lowest 

John  Gibson,  a  man  of  singular 
purity,  determination,  and  genius,  was 
born  in  Wales  in  1790  ;  drew,  carved, 
and  modelled  while  at  school,  and  while 
apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker,  simply 
because  he  could  not  help  it,  managed 
to  be  transferred  to  a  marble-worker's ; 
attracted  the  attention  of  William  Ros- 
coe  and  others,  and  was  helped  for- 
ward in  his  plans;  went  in  1817  to 
Rome,  which  was  his  home  thencefor- 
ward, where  he  was  most  kindly  assist- 
ed by  Canova,  and  where,  after  a  long 
life  of  prosperity  and  fame,  he  died 
January  27,  1866. 

i  Life,  of  John  Gibson,  R.  A.,  Sculptor.  Edited 
by  Lady  Eastlake.  London:  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 


Lady  Eastlake's  "  Life  "  includes 
considerable  portions  of  an  autobiog- 
raphy which,  under  the  repeated  ur- 
gencies of  friends,  Gibson  had  partly 
written ;  and  is  rounded  into  complete- 
ness by  her  own  simply  and  agreeably 
written  additions.  Like  those  of  other 
artists  of  high  ability,  many  of  Gib- 
son's thoughts  were  striking  instances 
of  truths  intuitively  seen.  His  ways 
of  acting  and  speaking  were,  moreover, 
full  of  oddities.  The  book  has  in  con- 
sequence many  bright  touches  of  char- 
acter and  utterance.  As  becomes  one 
whose  mental  activities  are  strongly 
imaginative,  Gibson  sometimes  saw  cu- 
rious things,  somewhat  as  did  Hoff- 
man, the  famous  German  story-writer, 
whose  imagination  was  so  intense  as 
to  project  his  conceptions  outwardly 
before  the  physical  vision,  insomuch 
that  he  saw  skipping  about  on  his 
table  the  fantastic  imps  about  whom 
he  wrote.  While  at  work  on  his  statue 
of  "  Love  tormenting  the  Soul,"  Lady 
Eastlake  says  that  "  Gibson  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  little  god  appeared 
bodily  to  him  on  this  occasion,  and  has 
left  a  description  of  the  interview, 
which  draws  [borders  ?]  too  much  upon 
the  marvellous  for  insertion  here.  The 
gist  of  their  conversation,  however, 
was  that  the  God  of  Love  directed  the 
sculptor  to  color  his  statue." 

This  was  about  1830.  Whether 
the  command  was  obeyed  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  is  subsequently  stated 
that  Gibson's  first  introduction  of  color 
in  statuary  was  in  1846,  on  his  statue 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  celebrated 
colored  "  Venus  "  was  executed  about 
1850 ;  and  so  charmed  was  Gibson 
with  the  tinting,  that  it  was  four  years 
before  the  owner  could  get  the  statue 
away  from  him.  He  afterwards  tinted 
some  other  statues,  but  his  practice 
has  not,  we  believe,  been  followed  by 
any  artist. 

A  pleasant  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  Miss  Hosmer's  studies  with 
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Gibson,  and  of  her  daughter-like  friend- 
ship and  helpfulness  to  the  now  old 
man.  Lady  Eastlake,  indeed,  says 
that  if  Miss  Hosmer  could  have  as- 
sumed the  task  of  editing  the  "  Life," 
she  herself  would  not  have  attempted  it. 


THE  ROYAL  ENGINEER.* 
Sm  Francis  Bond  Head,  aged  sev- 
enty-seven, has  written  this  extremely 
jolly  and  entertaining  book  on  the 
ostensibly  sufficiently  dry  subject  of  the 
English  Royal  Engineer  Corps  and  its 
training;  with  the  result  and  appar- 
ently the  purpose  of  showing  what  a 
capital  professional  education  that  corps 
receives  ;  how  stupidly  neglectful,  nev- 
ertheless, is  the  English  Government 
of  care  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
scientific  training  for  the  corps  ;  and 
lastly,  what  a  very  bright  old  fellow 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  is,  and  how 
foolish  has  the  English  Government 
been  in  neglecting  his  lasso  system  for 
cavalry.  There's  a  grievance  in  every 
John  Bull ! 

But  the  book  is  a  really  good  one. 
The  account  of  the  education  of  the 
Engineers  is  very  instructive,  and  the 
extent  of  the  education  is  startling. 
Besides  military  knowledge  proper,  for 
instance,  thev  learn  analytical  chemis- 
try, photography,  telegraphy,  signalling, 
printing,  and  nobody  knows  what. 
Really,  one  would  not  be  surprised  to 
find  a  chapter  showing  how  the  gallant 
fellows  are  instructed  in  the  military 
applications  of  dry-nursing. 

Sir  Francis'  allegations  of  slowness 
to  improve  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  are  not,  we  believe,  quite 
original  with  him,  but  he  makes  out 
his  own  case  well,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  shows  that  the  English  War 
Department  is  doing  the  best  it  can, 
and  is  advancing  creditably.  For  in- 

1  The  Royal  Engineer.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart.  London:  John  Mur- 
ray. 


stance,  they  are  now  having  a  regu- 
lar course  of  experiment  in  torpedo 
defence,  although  Sir  Francis  finds 
fault  with  them  for  not  having  done  it 
sooner.  So  of  the  recent  introduction 
of  field  telegraphy  and  signalling  and 
photography,  all  of  which,  by  the  way, 
it  is  evident  were  enforced  on  the 
European  military  mind  mainly  by 
their  use  and  usefulness  in  the  United 
States  during  our  late  Rebellion.  We 
suspect  that  Sir  Francis'  statement  of 
the  number  of  Union  vessels  destroyed 
by  rebel  torpedoes  during  the  war  will 
be  news  to  most  people  on  this  side 
—  thirty-nine,  he  says,  besides  others 
damaged.  There  is  a  chapter,  finally, 
on  the  invasion  of  England ;  a  thing 
which,  Sir  Francis  shows,  can't  happen. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  proper 
number  of  persons,  properly  trained, 
armed,  and  directed,  could  do  it,  —  but 
we  need  not  argue  that  here.  We 
must  leave  Sir  Francis,  and  we  do  it 
with  the  wish  that  he  may  live  to  be  a 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  provided 
he  continues  as  entertaining  and  in- 
structive a  writer  as  he  is  now. 


HOME  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  STATE.i 
Miss  Seymour's  little  book  has  just 
too  much  good  sense  in  it  to  fall  imme~ 
diately  in  the  way  of  the  very  persons 
who  need  it  most.  For  nighty  young 
girls,  who  are  married  for  the  fun.  of 
the  wedding,  and  do  not  like  house- 
keeping, and  therefore  coax  their  hus- 
bands to  live  in  showy  hotels,  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  reading  thoughtful  es- 
says on  the  basis  of  the  state.  They 
read  the  sort  of  novels  which  Miss 
Seymour  with  great  spirit  condemns. 
And  driving  business  men,  who  hardly 
know  their  children  by  sight,  who  need 
as  much  as  any  women  do,  sound 
counsel  as  to  the  things  to  be  done  to 

l  Home  the  Basis  of  the  State;  by  Almira  Sey- 
mour.    Boston:  A.  Williams  &  Co. 
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make  home  home  indeed,  —  to  make 
it  attractive  to  children,  hospitable  to 
all,  and  the  centre  of  life,  —  they,  if 
they  read  anything  but  the  newspaper 
and  their  immense  correspondence,  do 
not  go  in  search  of  instruction  like 
this.  "  Also  especially  "  as  onr  German 
friend  would  say,  the  people  who  are 
on  the  platform  urging  that  women 
should  vote  or  should  not,  have  quite 
too  much  to  attend  to  in  that  matter, 
to  be  going  back  to  consider  how  men 
and  women  are  to  be  trained. 

The  book  itself  is  an  appeal  urgent 
to  enthusiasm  to  men  and  women  both, 
to  make  home  what  it  should  be.  In 
a  series  of  conversations  with  ladies, 
the  author  carries  out  the  idea  in  sev- 
eral very  important  details.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  what  she  says  of  the  edu- 
cation of  foreigners,  unused  to  our 
ways : — 

"  We  have,  then,  within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts,  in  direct,  constant,  most 
intimate  relations  with  the  department 
of  our  necessities,  nearly  sixty  thousand 
of  the  most  ignorant,  undisciplined,  and 
until  they  are  brought  to  our  doors,  most 
indigent,  of  the  population  of  Christen- 
dom. 

"  Now,  is  it  a  mere  chance  that  this 
army  of  refugees  from  Old  World  op- 
pression, decay,  and  death,  have  encamped 
in  the  midst  of  us  ?  Far  otherwise.  Is 
it  simply  to  earn  their  bread  by  making 
ours,  oftentimes  so  badly  ;  to  earn  the 
right  to  drudge  by  drudging  for  us,  often- 
times so  clumsily  ;  to  earn  the  right  to 
live,  by  making  our  lives  oftentimes  unen- 
durable ?  Far,  far  otherwise.  They  are 
sent  into  our  homes  as  into  national  in- 
stitutions, where  they  may  learn  what 
should  be  the  life  of  American  women, 
wives,  mothers  ;  for  this,  in  the  ordering 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  they  must  be- 
come ;  they  are  sent  among  us  to  learn 
what  should  be  the  life  of  American 
men,  of  American  citizens  ;  for  this,  by 
the  genius  of  our  government,  many  of 


them  are,  inevitably.  Not  only  must 
those  educational  influences  act  upon 
them,  constantly,  which  were  indicated 
when  considering  that  department,  but 
there  must  be  direct  instruction.  Home 
is  not  organized  unless  in  its  arrange- 
ments there  is  provision  for  this.  Do 
you  reply,  that  in  paying  them  their 
wage?,  your  duty  is  done  ?  Your  duty  is 
not  done  until  all  is  accomplished  that 
Divine  opportunity  has  put  in  your  way. 
Do  you  say  you  would  gladly  do  this,  but 
you  have  t  not  taste  or  time  for  it  ? 
Taste  t  Is  there  any  other  institution  at 
the  head  of  which  you  could  voluntarily 
take  your  stand,  and  be  excused  from  its 
obligations,  on  the  plea  that  you  have  no 
taste  for  it  ?  If  you  have  taken  the 
position  without  realizing  what  its  duties 
are,  or  considering  your  fitness  for  it,  do 
not  despair  or  despond ;  here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  most  beautiful 
traits  of  womanhood,  —  acquiring  a  taste 
for,  and  facility  in  doing,  those  things 
which  ought  to  be  done,  although  now  un- 
familiar and  uncongenial. 

"  Time  ?  If  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, or  of  Home  Missions,  send  a  plea 
to  your  door ;  if  the  far-off  Cretans,  or 
Africo- Americans  ask  your  aid  ;  if  a  fair 
is  started  for  some  benevolent  purpose 
near  at  hand,  which,  while  it  helps,  shall 
bring  public  commendation  on  your  suc- 
cessful efforts,  although  there  be  elements 
in  its  operations  that  a  nice  moral  per- 
ception cannot  accept,  you  find  time, 
taste,  inclination,  to  grasp  eagerly  a  round 
of  activities  that  you  would  turn  disdain- 
fully from  in  the  details  of  home." 

Just  because  the  people  who  need 
this  book  most  will  not  seek  it,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  persons  who  see  that  need 
should  put  it  into  the  right  places.  If 
Mr.  Williams  would  bind  a  thousand 
copies  in  gilt  covers  "  for  presents," 
and  a  thousand  ministers  would  give 
them  to  the  right  thousand  married 
couples,  the  little  book  would  bear 
fruit  for  generations. 


of  progress. 


THE  portrait  of  the  great  grandfather  of  a  brilliant  correspondent  of 
the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  was  inspired,  awakened,  and  made  vocal  a  few 
months  ago,  and  uttered  some  praises  of  the  age  in  which  the  great 
grandfather  had  lived.  The  portrait  compared  that  age  with  this  age, 
deprecating. the  dead  level  to  which  from  the  eye  of  a  portrait  the  world 
of  to-day  seemed  reduced.  It  is  indeed  the  peculiarity  of  portraits,  that 
on  the  dead  level  of  a  canvas  the  boldest  projections  of  a  Roman  nose 
and  the  deepest  recesses  of  sunken  eyes  are  depicted  on  one  level, 
which  is  indeed  a  dead  level.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  portrait  is 
quite  like  one's  grandfather  ;  but  alas,  from  only  one. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  men  and  women  of  the  large 
cities  engages  more  and  more  attention.  We  select  from  studies  of  per- 
sons who  have  various  points  of  view,  such  illustrations  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  as  show  clearly  enough  what  may 
be  done. 


THE   DEAD  LEVEL  OF  1430. 

MR.  SUMNER'S  address  on  "  Caste," 
just  now  published,  gives  some  happy 
illustrations  of  the  social  condition 
from  which  we  have  emerged,  which 
are  worth  remembering. 

"  When  in  1430  the  Italian  ^Eneas  Syl- 
vius, afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  visited 
England,  it  was  to  his  eyes  most  forlorn. 
Houses  in  cities  were  of  stones  without 
mortar.  Cottages  had  no  other  door  than 
a  stiffened  bull-hide.  Food  was  coarse. 
Bread  was  such  a  rarity  among  the  peo- 
ple as  to  be  a  curiosity.  Women  "  gig- 
gled" at  the  sight  of  it.  WThen  after- 
wards, under  Henry  VIII. ,  civilization 
had  begun,  the  condition  of  the  people 
was  deplorable.  There  was  no  such 
thing  among  them  as  comfort,  while 
plague  and  death-sweats  prevailed.  The 
learned  and  ingenious  Erasmus,  who  was 
an  honored  guest  in  England  at  this  time, 
refers  much  to  the  filthiness  of  the  houses. 
The  floors  he  described  as  commonly  of 


clay,  strewn  with  rushes,  sometimes  re- 
maining unmolested  for  twenty  years,  fes- 
tering with  spittle,  vomit,  uncleanness  of 
dogs  and  men,  and  other  ordure  not  to  be 
named.  I  quote  the  words  of  this  emi- 
nent observer.  The  traveller  from  the 
interior  of  Africa  would  hardly  make  a 
worse  report." 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  the  relief 
from  a  dead  level,  as  illustrated  in  the 
generation  of  our  great-grandfathers  : 

"  An  authentic  incident  of  French  his- 
tory recorded  by  a  contemporary  witness, 
and  associated  with  famous  names  in  the 
last  century,  shows  the  little  recognition 
at  that  time  of  a  common  humanity. 
And  this  story  concerns  a  lady,  remark- 
able among  her  sex  for  various  talent  and 
especially  as  a  mathematician,  and  the 
French  translator  of  Newton,  Madame  du 
Chatelet.  This  great  lady,  the  friend  of 
Voltaire,  found  no  difficulty  in  undressing 
before  the  men-servants  of  her  household, 
not  considering  it  well  proved  that  such 
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persons  were  of  the  human  family.  This 
curious  revelation  of  manners,  which  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  De  Tocqueville  in 
his  remarkable  studies  on  the  origin  of  the 
French  Revolution  (Ancien  Regime,  p. 
196)  if  reported  from  Africa,  would  be 
recognized  as  marking  a  most  perverse 
barbarism." 


WHAT  GOVERNMENT  SHALL  BE. 

FROM  such  degradation,  Mr.  Sum- 
ner  shows  the  law  of  ascent,  and  the 
hope  of  it. 

"  Thus  far  government  has  been  at  best 
an  Art,  like  alchemy  or  astrology,  where 
ministers  exercised  a  subtle  power,  or 
speculators  tried  imaginative  experiments, 
seeking  some  philosopher's  stone  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  Though  in  many 
respects  still  an  Art  only,  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  Science  founded  on  principles  and 
laws  from  which  there  can  be  no  just 
departure.  As  a  science,  it  is  determined 
by  knowledge,  like  any  other  science, 
aided  by  that  universal  handmaid,  the 
philosophy  of  induction.  From  a  suc- 
cession of  particulars  the  general  rule  is 
deduced,  and  this  is  as  true  of  govern- 
ment as  of  chemistry  or  astronomy.  Nor 
do  I  see  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the 
evolution  of  events,  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  government  will  be  subordinated 
to  unquestionable  truth,  making  diversity 
of  opinion  as  impossible  in  this  great  sci- 
ence as  it  is  now  impossible  in  other  scien- 
ces already  mastered  by  man.  Science  ac- 
complishes a  part  only  of  its  beneficent 
work  when  it  brings  physical  nature  with- 
in its  domain.  That  other  nature  found 
in  man  must  be  brought  within  the  same 
domain.  And  is  it  true  that  man  can 
look  into  the  unfathomable  Universe,  there 
to  measure  suns  and  stars,  that  he  can 
penetrate  the  uncounted  ages  of  the 
earth's  existence,  reading  everywhere  the 
inscriptions  upon  its  rocks,  but  that  he 
cannot  look  into  himself,  or  penetrate  his 
own  nature,  to  measure  human  capacities 
and  read  the  inscriptions  upon  the  human 
soul?  I  do  not  believe  it.  What  is 
already  accomplished  in  such  large  meas- 
ure for  the  world  of  matter,  will  yet  be 
accomplished  for  that  other  world  of 


Humanity,  and  then  it  will  appear,  by  a 
law  as  precise  as  any  in  chemistry  or 
astronomy,  that  just  government  stands 
only  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that, 
all  men  must  be  equal  before  the  law  of 
man,  as  they  are  equal  before  the  law  of 
God,  and  that  any  discrimination  founded 
on  the  accident  of  birth  is  inconsistent 
with  that  true  science  of  government 
which  is  simply  the  science  of  justice  on 
earth 

"  Whatever  the  judgment  on  the  unity 
of  origin,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  final  human  testi- 
mony, it  is  a  source  of  infinite  consolation, 
that  we  can  anchor  to  that  other  Unity, 
found  in  a  common  organization,  a  com- 
mon nature,  and  a  common  destiny,  being 
at  once  physical,  moral,  and  prophetic. 
This  is  the  true  Unity  of  the  Human 
Family.  In  all  essentials  constituting 
Humanity,  in  all  that  makes  Man,  all 
varieties  of  the  human  species  are  one 
and  the  same.  There  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  variance, 
whether  of  complexion,  configuration,  or 
language,  is  external  and  superficial  only, 
like  the  dress  we  wear.  Here  all  knowl- 
edge and  every  science  concur.  Anato- 
my, physiology,  psychology,  history,  the 
equal  promises  to  all  men,  testify.  Look 
at  Man  on  the  dissecting-table,  and  he  is 
always  the  same,  no  matter  in  what  color 
he  is  clad  —  the  same  limbs,  same  bones, 
same  proportions,  same  structure,  same 
upright  stature.  Look  at  Man  in  the 
world,  and  you  will  find  him  in  nature 
always  the  same  —  modified  only  by  the 
civilization  about  him 

"  I  have  already  founded  the  Unity 
of  the  Human  Family  partly  on  the  com- 
mon destiny,  and  I  now  insist  that  this 
common  destiny  is  attested  by  the  un- 
questionable Unity  of  the  Human  Family. 
They  are  parts  of  one  system,  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  Why  this  unity, 
if  there  be  no  common  destiny  ?  How 
this  common  destiny,  if  there  be  no  unity  ? 
Assuming  the  unity,  then  is  the  common 
destiny  a  necessary  consequence,  under 
the  law  appointed  for  man. 

"  The  sceptic  is  disturbed,  because  thus 
far  in  our  brief  chronology  this  common 
civilization  has  not  been  developed;  but 
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to  my  mind  it  is  plain,  that  much  has 
been  done,  making  the  rest  certain  through 
the  same  incessant  influences  under  the 
great  law  of  Human  Progress. 

"  That  European  civilization  which 
has  already  pushed  its  conquests  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  is  a  lesson  to  man- 
kind. Beginning  with  small  communities, 
it  has  proceeded  stage  by  stage,  extending 
to  larger,  until  it  embraced  nations  and 
distant  places,  —  and  now  stamps  itself 
ineffaceably  upon  increasing  multitudes, 
making  them,  under  God,  pioneers  in  the 
grand  march  of  Humanity. 

. "  Europe  had  her  dark  ages,  when 
there  was  a  night  with  '  darkness  visible,' 
and  there  was  an  earlier  period  in  the 
history  of  each  nation  when  man  was  not 
less  savage  than  now  in  the  very  heart 
of  Africa ;  but  the  European  has  emerged 
and  at  last  stands  in  a  world  of  light. 
Take  any  of  the  nations  whose  develop- 
ment belongs  to  modern  times,  and  the 
original  degradation  can  be  exhibited  in 
authentic  colors.  There  is  England, 
whose  present  civilization  is  in  many  re- 
spects so  finished  ;  but  when  the  conquer- 
ing Caesar,  only  fifty-five  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  landed  on  this  unknown 
island,  her  people  were  painted  savages, 
with  a  cruel  religion  and  a  conjugal  sys- 
tem which  was  an  incestuous  concubinage. 
His  authentic  report  places  this  condition 
beyond  question  ;  and  thus  knowing  her 
original  degradation  and  her  present 
transformation  after  eighteen  centuries, 
we  have  the  terms  for  a  question  in  the 
Rule  of  Three.  Given  original  degrada- 
tion and  present  transformation  of  Eng- 
land, how  long  will  it  take  for  the  degra- 
dation of  other  lands  to  experience  a 
similar  tranformation  ?  Add  also  present 
agencies  of  civilization  to  which  England 
was  for  centuries  a  stranger." 


CLEANLINESS  AND  GODLINESS. 
THE  little  tracts  (unfortunate  name) 
of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  of 
London  have,  for  years  past,  been 
among  the  most  valuable  agencies  in 
the  steady  improvement  of  that  city. 
In  little  hand-books  which  can  go 


everywhere,  authors,  some  of  whom 
have  a  good  deal  of  tact,  treat  on  sub 
jects  of  the  first  importance  —  if,  as 
we  suppose,  it  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  a  man  or  woman  to  have  a 
decent  home  and  a  healthy  body. 

Here  are  the  titles  of  some  of  them  ; 
and  when  we  say  that  the  legitimate 
circulation  has  been  three  million,  it 
will  be  understood  that  some  spirit  has 
been  infused  into  the  enterprise  :  — 

For  Mothers.  —  Cottage  Homes  ; 
The  Mother's  Trials  and  Triumphs; 
Sick  Child's  Cry  ;  Household  Verses  ; 
The  Good  Mother. 

For  Parents.  —  How  to  Manage  the 
Young  Ones ;  How  to  Make  the  Most 
of  Things  ;  Peace  in  the  Household  ; 
Household  Management ;  Whose  Fault 
is  it  ?  Never  Despair ;  Household 
Verses  ;  Something  Homely  ;  House- 
hold Troubles  ;  Household  Happiness. 

For  Working-men.  —  When  to  Say 
"  No  ; "  Working-Men's  Hindrances  ; 
The  Day  of  Rest. 

For  Sailors.  —  A   Short  Yarn. 

For  Young  Men. — Sons  from  Home  ; 
How  to  Take  Care  of  Number  One  ; 
How  to  Rise  in  the  World;  Life's 
Battles  ;  Men  who  have  Fallen  ;  Com- 
pany. 

For  Young  Men  and  Women.  — 
Are  You  Thinking  of  Getting  Mar- 
ried ?  Going  a-Courting,  Sweetheart- 
ing,  Love,  and  Such  Like  ;  Marriage 
Bells. 

For  Girls.  —  The  Happy  Life ; 
Daughters  from  Home ;  The  Danger- 
ous Way. 

For  .Boys.  —  The  Starting  in  Life  ; 
How  to  "  Get  On  "  in  Life ;  A  Moth- 
er's Legacy;  Beware!  or  the  Effects 
of  Gambling. 

For  Children. — Household  Rhymes  ; 
Work  and  Play:  Household  Verses  ; 
Dear  Children.  • 

For  Servants.  —  My  First  Place  ; 
Kind  Words  for  the  Kitchen. 

For  Everybody.  —  Straightforward- 
ness ;  Scandal,  Gossip,  Tittle-Tattle, 
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etc. ;  Temptation  ;  The  Gain  of  a  Well- 
trained  Mind  ;  A  Tale  of  the  Irish 
Famine  ;  A  Picture  from  the  World's 
History ;  Perils  in  the  Mine  ;  A  Tale 
of  a  Dark  Alley  ;  Sunday  Excursions  ; 
What  shall  I  do  with  my  Money? 
Kind  Turns ;  Margery,  the  Martyr  ; 
Home!  Sweet  Home!  Lost  Days; 
Two  Ways  of  Going  to  Market;  What 
can  be  done  with  Ten  Shillings. 

On  Health.  —  The  Worth  of  Fresh 
Air;  The  Use  cf  Pure  Water;  The 
Value  of  Good  Food  ;  The  Influence 
of  Wholesome  Di  ink  ;  The  Advantage 
of  Warm  Clothing ;  How  do  People 
Hasten  Death  ?  The  Secret  of  a 
Healthy  Home ;  How  to  Nurse  the 
Sick  ;  The  Black  Ditch. 


WINDOW-GARDENING. 

No  intelligent  traveller  has  failed  to 
observe  the  beauty  given  even  to  some 
of  the  worst  parts  of  London  by  the 
plants  assiduously  trained,  inside  or 
outside  the  windows.  This  'culture  of 
plants  under  difficulties  has  been  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  by  an  associa- 
tion which  gives  rewards  and  directions 
for  this  explicit  service  and  pleasure, 
and  its  annual  exhibition  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  as  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  in  London.  We  are  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  announce  the  first  im- 
pulse to  a  similar  enterprise  in  Boston, 
and  hope  to  give  details  of  it  in  June 
next,  after  the  first  exhibition,  which  is 
assigned  for  May  next. 

The  following  passage  from  one  of 
the  tracts  1  we  have  named,  relates  to 
this  subject,  and  illustrates  their  hand- 
ling of  their  several  themes  :  — 

"  What  brings  cheerful  feelings  in  the 
mind  is  worth  something  to  the  health  of 
the  body.  Of  late  years  •  there  has  been 
much  written  and  said  about  the  value  of 

1  What  can  Window- Gar  dens  do  for  our  Health  f 
By  Elizabeth  Twining.  London :  S.  W.  Partridge 
9  Paternoster  Row.  The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associ- 
ation, 8  Pont  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  W. 


fresh  air  to  our  bodily  health  ;  but  habit 
has  so  strong  a  hold  over  our  nature,  that 
many  persons,  having  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  keep  shut  the  windows  of  their 
room  in  which  they  live  night  and  day, 
can  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  open  the 
window  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  morning 
before  they  eat  their  breakfast.  For  this 
reason  it  is  a  very  common  complaint  that 
they  have  no  appetite.  It  would  be  more 
extraordinary  if  they  had,  when  we  con- 
sider what  bad  air  they  have  been  living 
on,  breathing  over  and  over  again,  during 
the  hours  of  sleep.  If  there  were  a  few 
little  plants,  in  pots  outside  the  windows, 
most  likely  some  one  of  the  family  would 
feel  a  curiosity  to  peep  at  them,  and  to 
give  them  some  water.  If  this  causes 
the  window  to  be  opened  only  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  it  will  benefit  the  whole 
party.  I  know  many  little  children  to 
whom  I  have  given  some  bean-seeds,  have 
been  interested  in  watching  their  growth 
and  training  them  through  many  weeks 
of  summer.  And  not  only  is  it  pleasant 
to  see  our  little  plants  flourishing  in  the 
early  light  of  day,  but  they  evidently 
grow  and  develop  better  for  being  ex- 
posed for  th's  short  time  to  purer  air. 
At  one  of  the  flower-shows  held  in  Lon- 
don, a  fine  fuchsia  in  bloom  obtained  a 
prize.  On  inquiring  its  history,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  owner  had  spent  much 
care  and  pains  upon  it,  the  chief  of  which, 
in  its  good  effect,  was  rising  early  to  place 
it  where  it  received  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun.  This  gave  it  vigor  to  put  forth  the 
flower-buds,  and  to  keep  them  on  until 
fully  blown.  This  was  a  reward  for  all 
his  care,  because  it  is  very  common  for 
the  flowers  to  drop  off  before  they  are  full 
grown.  If  plants  can  thus  benefit  by  en- 
joying the  morning  air,  we  may  believe 
that  we  also  shall  be  strengthened  by  it. 
Little  children  especially  should  be  sent 
out  into  the  air  in  the  morning  as  much 
as  possible  while  the  air  is  fresh.  In 
some  places,  as  in  the  wards  of  a  work- 
house, the  inmates  are  obliged  by  rules  to 
rise  very  early.  To  many  of  the  poor 
infirm  women  it  is  disagreeable  to  do 
this.  To  all,  the  life  is  a  very  dreary 
kind  of  existence,  with  very  little  to 
cheer  or  refresh  either  body  or  mind. 
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Every  innocent  source  of  recreation  is  of 
value  in  such  a  house,  and  to  such  per- 
sons. In  the  wards  of  a  London  work- 
house, window-boxes  and  pots  are  now 
becoming  general.  In  one  ward  which  I 
often  visited  last  summer,  the  nurse  had 
become  quite  a  gardener,  and  took  much 
pains  with  the  plants  ;  she  had  sowed 
seeds  of  the  major  convolvulus  in  a  box, 
and  as  the  plants  grew  up,  had  trained 
them  up  each  side  of  the  window.  Very 
great  pleasure  did  it  afford  to  the  poor 
women  to  watch  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
little  twisted  buds  preparing  to  open  with 
the  rising  sun  of  the  following  morning ; 
and  then  to  see  these  pretty  various-col- 
ored flowers  adorning  the  window-frame, 
how  cheerful  and  pleasant !  When  I  went 
in  the  afternoon,  I  could  count  the  with- 
ered, closed  flowers,  and  tell  how  many 
they  had  had  in  the  morning.  What  an 
object  of  interest  was  thus  afforded ;  how 
little  cost,  how  simple  and  how  genuine 
the  pleasure !  In  another  ward  of  the 
same  work-house  the  nurse  has  raised  an 
orange-plant,  now  about  two  feet  high, 
from  seed.  The  leaves  are  glossy  and 
well  grown.  But  the  now  common  win- 
dow-balm is  'to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
ward,  and  from  its  hardy  nature,  aromatic, 
scented  leaves,  and  manner  of  growth,  it 
forms  the  most  agreeable  addition  to  win- 
dow-gardens. When  in  full  leaf,  as  it  is 
during  the  whole  summer,  it  is  a  beautiful 
screen  before  the  window.  Whether  in 
work-houses  or  hospitals  this  is  an  excel- 
lent window-plant,  and  doubtless  helps  to 
keep  the  air  in  a  healthy  state.  It  is 
found  to  grow  best  in  those  wards  which 
are  constantly  inhabited  by  persons  night 
and  day  ;  therefore  we  may  conclude  that 
the  air  breathed  out  by  them  is  good  for 
the  window-balm,  and  also  that  what  that 
gives  out,  supplies  what  is  good  for  the 
patients.  Any  one  who  knows  what  was 
the  aspect  of  a  ward  for  the  sick  in  a 
hospital  or  work-house  formerly,  and  can 
compare  it  with  the  present  appearance, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  much  of  the 
improvement  is  due  to  the  window-plants." 


DRINK,  AIR,  FOOD,  AND  SEED-SOWING. 

To  adapt  these  English  hand-books 

to  American  use  has  been  no  trifling 


affair.  Our  workmen  are  not  English 
workmen  ;  our  homes  are  not  English 
homes.  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  the 
head  of  the  Education  Section  of  the 
Suffolk  Union,  has  addressed  himself 
energetically  to  this  duty,  and  he  has  re- 
printed here  four  of  these  little  books, 
translated  from  English  into  ALmeri- 
caii.1  We  make  two  short  extracts, 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit 
with  which  these  are  done  :  — 

Sowing  the  Seed.  —  "I  will  end  by 
going  once  more  over  the  subject,  and 
collecting  together  the  different  ways 
that  may  be  tried  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
brave  and  cheerful  temper,  as  if  I  were 
trying  to  write  a  recipe  to  avoid  fretful- 
ness. 

"  1.  Never  refuse  a  thing  if  it  is  harm- 
less, but  give  it,  if  you  are  able,  without 
delay. 

"  2.  Never  give  anything  because  it  is 
cried  for,  that  you  have  refused  when 
asked  for. 

"  3.  Be  careful  to  observe  real  illness, 
and  avoid  causing  bodily  uneasiness  from 
over-clothing,  or  cold,  or  unwholesome 
food,  such  as  candy,  sugar-plums,  sour 
fruit,  or  giving  buns  or  cakes  to  quiet  the 
child. 

"  4.  Avoid  false  promises.  They  are 
sure  to  be  found  out  false. 

"5.  Avoid  threats  of  all  kinds.  If 
believed,  they  make  children  timid,  and 
injure  both  mind  and  body  ;  if  not  be- 
lieved, they  are  useless.  Such  threats  as 
bogie,  policeman,  and  black  man,  are  sure 
to  be  found  out  to  be  false  if  the  child 
lives. 

"  6.  Never  say  anything  untrue  to  a 
child. 

"  7.  Do  not  wreak  your  own  bad  tem- 
per, or  visit  your  own  feelings  of  fatigue 
and  trouble,  on  children,  by  being  severe 
with  them,  or  by  saying,  '  You  .shan't 
have  it ; '  or  'I  won't  give  it  to  you,' 
when  there  is  no  reason  for  refusal  except 
that  you  are  yourself  tired,  or  in  trouble, 
or  out  of  sorts. 

"  8.    Avoid    giving    orders,    such    as 
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'  Stand  still,'  '  Go  on,'  '  Hold  your  tongue,' 
'  Put  it  down,'  etc.,  unless  you  really  mean 
that  they  should  be  obeyed;  and  the 
fewer  orders  you  give,  the  better. 

"  9.  Neither  give  too  much  pity,  nor 
yet  be  severe  and  unkind,  when  a  child 
tumbles  down  or  hurts  itself. 

"  1 0.  Do  not  worry  a  child.  Let  it 
alone,  and  let  it  lie  in  peace. 

"11.  Teach  it  early  to  play  alone,  and 
amuse  itself  without  your  help.  Let  it 
alone,  is  a  golden  rule,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten. 

"  To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words  :  Try 
to  feel  like  a  child ;  to  enter  into  its 
griefs  and  joys,  its  trials  and  triumphs. 
Then  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it 
shall  have  numbered  as  many  years  as 
you  have  seen,  and  pray  for  help  and 
strength  to  do  your  duty  by  it.  You 
may  fail,  as  we  all  may  ;  but  if  you  sow 
the  seed  with  humility  and  faith,  you  will 
have  done  all  that  is  permitted  to  us  im- 
perfect creatures  ;  and  if  you  have  reared 
up  a  cheerful,  loving,  truthful,  and  brave 
spirit,  in  a  healthy  body,  you  have  been 
working  with  Him  who  told  us  it  was 
*  not  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.' 

How  to  Eat.  —  "  We  should  never  eat 
when  we  have  just  come  from  fatiguing 
work,  or  from  a  long  walk.  The  stomach 
sympathizes  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
cannot  enter  on  its  work  of  digestion  un- 
til it  has  had  some  rest.  Fatal  conse- 
quences are  sometimes  the  result  of 
'  bolting  '  a  meal  after  excessive  fatigue. 
If  we  can  sit  or  lie  down  for  ten  minutes 
only,  let  us  do  so,  and  a  half-hour  of  rest 
is  still  better. 

u  Second,  We  should  be  particular  in 
the  mastication  of  our  food.  Persons 
who  have  good  teeth  need  only  a  little 
patience.  Those  who  have  not  should 
cut  their  food  as  small  as  possible,  so  as 
to  imitate  mastication.  It  should  be 
known  to  every  one  that  the  saliva  acts 
a  very  important  part  in  digestion.  It 
should  be  mixed  with  the  food  in  the 
mouth  and  swallowed  with  it.  Some 
persons  have  a  habit  of  spitting  out  this 
saliva  every  few  minutes,  and  especially 
before  they  speak.  This  is  an  unhealthy 
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and  offensive  habit,  to  call  it  by  no  other 
name. 

"  Third,  We  should  eat  slowly.  And,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  if  our  labor 
presses  us,  it  is  better  to  eat  only  a  light 
luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
take  one  hearty  meal  after  the  day's  work 
is  done.  Then  we  are  at  ease  ;  we  have 
time  to  laugh  and  talk  over  the  day's 
doings  while  we  take  our  food ;  we  are 
not  obliged  to  finish  at  any  given  minute 
and  hurry  away  to  work." 

"  Children  need  to  eat  often,  —  oftener 
than  we  do,  —  because  they  have  not 
only  to  repair  the  daily  waste,  like  our- 
selves, but  to  accumulate  the  means  of 
increased  growth.  Children  are  also 
superfluously  active,  and  waste  strength 
in  that  way.  They  should  have  as  much 
to  eat  as  they  want :  not  as  much  as  you 
think  best,  because  you  do  not  know  how 
much  they  want  or  need.  Your  own  ap- 
petite is  a  good -guide  for  you.  So  it  is 
for  your  children.  Do  not  tell  them  that 
bread  and  butter  are  not  good  for  little 
boys,  and  that  sugar  spoils  their  teeth. 

"  Light  bread  and  sweet  butter  are 
very  good  for  them,  and  as  they  generally 
dislike  fat  meat,  you  must  allow  them  all 
the  more  sugar.  A  chemist  will  tell  you 
that  both  fatty  substances,  and  saccharine 
or  sweet  substances,  are  eventually  oxi- 
dized in  the  body.  Sugar  is  the  form  to 
which  many  other  things  have  to  be  re- 
duced before  they  are  available  as  heat- 
making  food  ;  and  the  formation  of  sugar 
is  carried  on  in  the  body.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  liver  is  a  factory,  in 
which  other  constituents  of  food  are 
transformed  into  sugar.  Now,  it  is  prob- 
able that  your  boys  really  need  sugar  to 
make  and  keep  them  well,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  most  children  are  fond  of 
sweets.  Children  are  very  fond  also  of 
vegetable  acids  ;  ripe  fruit,  if  they  can 
get  it ;  if  not,  they  will  seize  on  unripe 
fruit. 

"  The  use  of  ripe  fruit  in  bowel  diffi- 
culties is  quite  important.  Where  the 
bowels  do  not  act  freely,  it  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  give,  not  a  dose  of  rhubarb, 
which  the  boy  hates,  but  a  saucer  of  ripe 
berries  or  a  ripe  apple  before  breakfast, 
which  he  does  like.  Some  child,  being 
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asked,  '  What  was  wrong  ?  '  answered, 
Everything  I  want  to  do/  And  it  does 
sometimes  seem  as  if  parents  were  occu- 
pied much  more  in  denying  than  in  grati- 
fying their  children's  appetites.  This  is 
neither  necessary  nor  fair.  They  get  as 
tired  of  bread  and  milk  as  you  would  do. 
And  what  comes  of  it  ?  Simply,  that,  as 
soon  as  they  have  an  opportunity,  they 
indulge  their  love  for  fruits  and  sweets  to 
excess.  Then  you  think  it  is  the  fruit 
and  the  sweet  that  does  the  harm, 
whereas,  it  is  only  the  excess.  Let  your 
children  eat  what  you  do,  and  as  much 
as  they  want,  and,  as  you  mean  to  eat 
only  healthy  food,  they  will  be  quite  safe." 


LONDON  WORK  AMONG  THE  POOR. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN  LADY. 

AN  awfully  great  city  this  is,  stretch- 
ing thirty  miles  east  and  west,  and 
scarcely  less  north  and  south.  There 
is  a  sense  of  oppression  which  I  am 
never  able  to  shake  off  when  I  think 
of  the  countless  multitude  around  me, 
each  with  his  individual  interests  and 
character,  lying  down  and  rising  up, 
marrying,  living,  dying,  and  being  bur- 
ied. Whence  come  these  vast  hordes, 
whither  are  they  tending,  and  what 
are  the  ameliorations  of  their  condition 
by  the  way  ?  Such  questions  crowd 
upon  a  stranger  who  surveys  the  mighty 
mass  swarming  about  its  daily  avo- 
cations. Not  the  West  End,  not  Bel- 
gravia  and  May  Fair,  not  even  those 
regions  within  Temple  Bar  where  the 
moneyed  interests  of  the  world  are 
centred,  is  London.  The  contrast  be- 
tween their  comfort,  luxury,  and  ele- 
gance and  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  regions  to  the  north,  east, 
and  south  is  perhaps  more  startling 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  An 
overcrowded  population,  want  of  work, 
unthrifty  habits,  and,  above  all.  the 
ubiquitous  curse  of  drink,  reduce  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  to  a 
condition  so  little  above  that  of  actual 
starvation  that  all  higher  interests, 


social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  must 
give  way  before  the  pressing  need  of 
barely  supporting  life.  We  know  little 
of  this  state  of  things  at  home.  Of 
course  we  are  familiar  with  poverty, 
but  with  us,  integrity,  intelligence,  and 
industry  will  enable  their  possessor  in 
all  cases  to  rise  above  the  lowest  con- 
dition, as  here,  in  many  cases,  they 
will  not. 

London  is  in  some  measure  awake 
to  its  great  responsibilities,  yet  with 
all  its  multifarious  agencies,  whose  gen- 
eral motto  seems  to  be  "  Preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,"  the  demand 
grows  faster  than  the  supply,  and,  with 
all  the  great  expenditure  of  the  rich 
and  charitable  in  efforts  to  relieve  tem- 
poral suffering,  more  and  more  real 
becomes  that  prophetic  assertion,  "  The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you." 

It  was  one  of  my  chief  aims  in 
coming  abroad  to  see  the  people,  to 
look  beneath  the  smooth  crust  of  soci- 
ety, and  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
volcanic  fires  bubbling  and  seething 
below.  Our  letters  of  introduction 
have  brought  us  in  relationship  with 
those  who  have  kindly  put  us  in  the 
way  of  seeing  much  of  London  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  crime  as  well  as 
some  of  the  agencies  directed  towards 
tjieir  removal ;  and  I  have  thought  that 
some  account  of  the  institutions  I  have 
visited  may  be  interesting  to  your 
readers,  though  they  perhaps  present 
no  distinctively  new  features  by  which 
to  mark  their  difference  from  similar 
efforts  in  our  land. 

REFUGES. 

We  spent  one  morning,  thanks  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
voluntary  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  institution,  at  the  St.  Giles'  and 
St.  George's  Refuge  for  Destitute 
Children.  And  here  let  me  digress  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  many 
in  London  who  having  a  competence, 
are  satisfied  therewith,  withdraw  from 
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business,  live  plainly,  and  devote  their 
whole  time  and  talents  to  carrying  out 
some  good  work,  exercising  the  same 
business  capacity  which  might  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  ovewhelming  pursuit  of 
getting  rich,  to  the  furtherance  of  that 
Kingdom  for  whose  coming  the  Church 
of  England  so  constantly  prays.  It 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  fruits  of  an 
older  state  of  civilization  that  these 
things  can  so  be. 

The  Boys'  Department  is  at  No.  8 
Great  Queen  Street,  and  accommodates 
one  hundred  and  fifty  boys.  In  con- 
nection with  it  is  a  farm  at  Bisley  with 
one  hundred  more,  and  a  ship  where 
two  hundred  of  the  best  are  in  con- 
stant training  for  sailors.  No  quali- 
fications save  that  of  absolute  home- 
lessness  is  demanded,  and  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  keep  the  boys  till  good  sit- 
uations can  be  provided  for  them, 
though  if  the  boys  choose  to  run 
away,  there  can  be  no  legal  possibility 
of  detaining  them,  as  the  Refuge  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  state  or 
state  Church.  I  believe,  however,  the 
practical  difficulty  rarely  occurs. 

We  found  the  boys  all  very  busy. 
Those  on  the  lower  floor  were  arranged 
in  classes  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  each 
with  a  teacher,  some  learning  to  mend 
shoes,  some  to  make  and  repair  clothes, 
and  the  smaller  ones  splitting  up  kin- 
dling-wood and  binding  it  into  sixteen- 
inch  fagots,  which  sell  at  five  shillings 
a  hundred,  and  thus  assist  the  institu- 
tion to  become  in  some  degree  self- 
supporting.  The  little  fellows  seemed 
to  take  great  delight  in  getting  their 
fagots  exactly  the  right  size  and  shape. 
The  splitting  is  assisted  by  steam 
power.  In  a  smaller  room  we  found 
larger  boys  making  boxes,  and  o-  l:e 
tastefully  ornamenting  them  witu  the 
names  of  twenty  of  their  number,  who 
in  a  few  days  were  to  be  sent  to  Kan- 
sas, where  in  due  time  they  will  be- 
come citizens,  possibly  senators  of  our 
transatlantic  republic.  All  of  them 


looked  brisk  and  happy  as  exemplify- 
ing the  truth  that  labor,  originally  a 
curse  upon  the  first  sinners,  has  become 
the  greatest  blessing  their  successors 
can  know. 

Up  stairs  we  found  a  large  room 
which  serves  the  multifold  purposes 
of  school-room,  dining-hall,  public  as- 
sembly, etc.,  etc.  Here  about  half  the 
boys  were  at  their  lessors,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  teacher  paid  for  the 
purpose.  They  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  far  advanced  in  the  arithmetic 
upon  which  they  were  engaged,  but  I 
suspect  the  practical  lessons  they  learn 
below  will  prove  of  more  use  to  them 
in  their  necessary  battle  with  life. 

In  this  room,  once  a  week,  five 
hundred  poor  children  are  invited  and 
fed  with  a  bountiful  dinner,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  idea  of  Victor  Hugo, 
who  thinks  the  crimes  of  the  world 
would  be  decimated  if  all  the  starving 
children  of  great  cities  were  properly 
fed  once  a  month.  Here,  too,  on  Sun- 
days, a  large  ragged  school  is  carried 
on  by  voluntary  teachers,  and  here  oc- 
casionally amusing  and  instructive  en- 
tertainments are  given  to  the  boys  at 
intervals  dependent  on  their  good 
conduct. 

The  kitchen  opening  from  this  room 
is  light  and  airy,  furnished  with  quite 
an  American -looking  range,  and  large 
coppers  for  soup,  etc.  Six  or  eight 
of  the  larger  boys  were  busily  at 
work  assisting  the  matron  in  her 
preparations  for  dinner.  The  bill  of 
fare  for  the  week  is  as  follows  :  Meat, 
two  days ;  rice-soup,  two  days  ;  pea 
soup,  two  days,  and  sweet  dumplings 
one  day.  The  superintendent  has  a 
little  sitting-room  beyond  the  kitchen, 
so  contrived  as  to  enable  him  to  see, 
himself  unseen,  all  which  goes  on  in 
the  building.  Above  this  story  is  the 
dormitory,  clean  and  well  ventilated, 
containing  nothing  but  beds  and  ward- 
robes, but  forming  a  delightful  contrast 
to  the  holes  in  which  these  poor  home- 
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les,s    ones    have   been    accustomed    to 
spend  their  nights. 

The  Girls'  Refuge  is  entirely  separate, 
although  under  the  auspices  of  the 
same  society.  It  is  a  much  finer  build- 
ing at  No.  19  Broad  Street,  close  to 
the  famous  Seven  Dials.  Sixty  girls 
are  accommodated  here,  and  there  is  a 
branch  at  Baling,  where  there  are  fifty- 
six  more.  We  visited  the  school-room, 
and  while  listening  to  "  The  Land 
o'  the  Leal,"  very  sweetly  sung,  studied 
the  faces  where  hereditary  want,  sor- 
row, and  crime  had  left  unmistakable 
traces.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  girls 
bear  this  brand  so  much  more  visibly 
than  boys  ? 

The  great  occupation  of  the  girls 
is  of  course  needle-work.  They  make 
all  their  own  and  the  boys'  clothes,  and 
are  taught  to  scrub,  wash,  and  cook, 
and  in  other  ways  fitted  for  domestic 
service.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
exceeding  neatness  of  the  building, 
whose  cleanliness  is  their  charge,  and 
am  told  that,  as  servants,  the  girls  are 
much  in  demand.  They  all  look  pale, 
however.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  land 
belonging  to  the  building,  and  their 
only  out-of-door  exercise  consists  in  a 
short  walk  to  St.  Giles'  Church  on 
Sundays,  and  a  ceremonial  of  occasion- 
ally going  in  state  to  play  in  Regent's 
Park.  One  can  fancy  the  poor  little 
things  clothed  in  their  sad-colored  uni- 
form, marching  soberly  three  miles  for 
a  taste  of  fresh  air  and  a  sight  of 
green  turf,  and  long  to  turn  them  out 
wild  upon  our  open  hill-tops  and  broad 
prairies. 

Both  Refuges  are  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions,  and  are  entirely 
unsectarian,  the  boys  being  taken  reg- 
ularly to  attend  the  services  in  Dr. 
Brock's  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  and  the 
girls  to  those  of  the  nearest  parish 
church.  I  consider  as  especially  wor- 
thy of  notice,  in  this,  and  all  other 
buildings  of  a  similar  nature  in  Lon- 
don, the  adaptation  of  style  and  mate- 


rials to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used.  Solid  stone  floors,  firm  iron 
railings,  good  ventilation,  no  room 
wasted  in  halls  and  show-rooms,  or 
money  in  external  ornament,  one  feels 
himself  in  a  working  institution,  rather 
than  an  exhibition.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  English  know  much  better 
than  we,  how  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  money  they  spend,  and  that 
whether  as  regards  living  or  charity, 
they  are  much  less  the  slaves  of  other 
peoples'  eyes. 

WORK  AMONG    THE    LITTLE    ONES. 
"  FOUNDLING,"  AND    "  FIELD   LANE."     . 

Deserted  and  degraded  children 
seem  to  have  excited  the  interests  of  the 
charitable  community  in  all  ages,  as  the 
many  orphan  and  foundling  institu- 
tions of  mediaeval  centuries  testify  ;  and 
during  the  last  few  years,  we  have  all 
been  waking  up  to  the  truth,  that  in 
properly  caring  for  its  children,  we  are 
in  reality  caring  for  the  whole  future 
of  a  nation ;  hence  have  arisen  our 
children's  aid  societies,  mission  schools, 
etc.,  etc.  'As,  however,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  old  and  new  ways  of 
looking  at  the  subject,  so  is  there 
in  the  ways  of  carrying  them  out. 
Perhaps  a  history  of  one  of  our  Lon- 
don Sundays  may  give  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  comparison. 

Last  Sunday,  in  company  with  Sam- 
uel Stanton,  Esq.,  always  so  ready  to 
forward  our  views  in  any  way  in  his 
power,  we  attended  the  morning  ser- 
vice at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  a  fine 
stone  building,  and  one  of  the  richest 
charities  in  London. 

Founded  in  the  time  of  George  II., 
p-'VIer  the  special  patronage  of  the  then 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  opened  in  174], 
on  which  occasion  Handel  first  pro- 
duced his  great  oratorio  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah," it  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  show-places  of  London,  and 
the  rich  and  noble  constantly  honor  it 
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with  their  presence  and  patronage. 
The  chapel  is  a  rather  favorable  spec- 
imen of  that  kind  of  church,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  in  London,  belong- 
ing to  no  style  of  architecture,  and 
having  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  any  ordinary  concert-room,  ex- 
cept the  small  communion  table  against 
the  flat  wall  at  one  end.  But  the  gal- 
lery is  an  enchanting  scene;  for  there, 
on  each  side  of  the  organ,  are  ar- 
ranged, tier  above  tier,  a  hundred  little 
boys  in  brown  jackets  and  red  vests, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  little 
girls  with  white  aprons,  white  capes, 
short  sleeves,  and  funny  little  high 
Norman  caps.  As  they  all  rise  with 
military  precision,  the  sight  would  be 
angelic,  were  it  not  rather  theatrical, 
reminding  one  of  those  celebrated 
Viennoise  children,  about  whom  all 
New  York  lost  its  senses,  as  its  cus- 
tom is,  some  years  ago. 

The  choral  service  is  done,  and 
beautifully  done,  by  the  children,  for 
Handel's  name  has  given  the  Found- 
ling a  musical  reputation  it  spares  no 
pains  to  preserve.  After  service,  we 
followed  the  crowd  to  the  rooms,  where, 
on  Sundays,  the  children  dine  in  pub- 
lic, boys  in  one  wing,  and  girls  in  the 
other,  with  a  small  room  besides,  full 
of  little  toddles,  who  can  just  feed 
themselves  with  a  spoon.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  sight  to  see  them  all  march, 
two  and  two,  to  their  appointed  places, 
and  watch  the  devout  air  with  which 
the  prettiest  girl  said  grace  ;  and  I  am 
sure  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  bread,  beef, 
potatoes,  and  pudding,  placed  before 
them,  nor  yet  with  the  perfectly  well- 
bred  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of 
it.  They  are  evidently  well  taught, 
and  well  cared  for ;  but  there  is  always 
something  sad  in  seeing  children  drilled 
and  uniformed,  like  an  army,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  wrong  somewhere,  that 
shuts  out  of  child  life  its  two  chief  in- 
gredients of  individuality  and  home. 


There  is  a  picture-gallery  attached, 
where  many  valuable  paintings  attest 
the  wealth  of  the  institution,  as  well 
as  the  liberality  of  its  friends.  Ho- 
garth's two  pictures  of  the  infant  Moses, 
and  West's  "  Suffer  little  Children," 
seemed  very  appropriate,  as  well  as 
the  motto  emblazoned  above  the  door, 
"  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in." 
In  this  gallery  are  preserved  all  the 
coins,  tokens,  and  other  relics  which, 
being  found  upon  the  children  at  the 
time  of  their  admission,  may  be  of  use 
in  their  future  identification,  and  also 
many  valuable  autograph  letters  from 
those  who  have  at  times  befriended  the 
Hospital,  and  whose  names  have  since 
become  beacons  in  philanthropy,  liter- 
ature, and  art. 

The  Foundling  is  said  to  be  so 
enormously  rich,  that  its  governors  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  surplus 
revenue  ;  and  there  is  some  complaint 
of  its  misappropriation. 

Much  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  wants  of  the  times  seems  to 
me  the  Field  Lane  Ragged  School, 
which  we  visited  in  the  evening.  Per- 
haps the  best  view  I  can  give  you  of 
its  multifarious  operations,  will  be  by 
copying  one  page  of  its  Prospectus. 

Bible  Schools.  —  Sunday  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening ;  also  Friday 
evening. 

Special  Services  for  Parents.  —  Sun- 
day evening. 

Day,  Infant,  and  Babies'  School.  — 
Every  morning  and  afternoon,  except 
Saturday. 

Elder  Boys"  and  Cadgers'  Glasses.  — 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
evenings. 

Refuge  Men's  and  Boys'  Classes.  — 
Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings. 

Penury  Bank  and  Mothers'  Glasses.  — 
Monday  evening. 

Girls'  Industrial  Classes.  —  Tuesday 
evening. 

Girls'  Night  School.  —  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  evenings. 
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THEATRE  PREACHING. 

THEATRE  preaching  is  one  of  the 
solutions,  which  the  Unitarian  clergy- 
men have  proposed  to  the  problem  how 
to  bring  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  masses  of  men 
and  women  in  our  great  cities.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
churches  of  the  land  there  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  a  great  many  unoccu- 
pied pews,  it  has  also  been  true,  that 
even  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
churches  are  large  numbers  who  have 
never  sought  to  occupy  the  vacant 
seats.  Means  had  not  been  untried 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm  that  sepa- 
rated the  preacher  from  the  great  masses 
of  the  community,  but  none  had  been 
entirely  successful.  The  people  would 
not  trust  themselves,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, to  the  superstructure. 

About  four  years  ago,  it  occurred  to 
some  of  the  Unitarian  clergymen  of 
Boston,  that  perhaps  the  methods  of 
the  churches  stood  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess in  the  attempt  to  meet  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  that  if  a  place 
without  pews  should  be  opened,  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  free  to 
all  who  might  choose  to  come,  that 
possibly  an  audience  could  be  gathered 
such  as  never  could  be  brought  together 
in  our  churches. 

Accordingly,  the  Boston  Theatre 
was  hired  for  the  experiment,  and  Rev. 
George  Hepworth,  who  had  proposed 
this  form  of  it,  was  invited  to  preach 
from  the  stage.  The  result  showed 
that  the  movement  was  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Not  only  was  this  vast  build- 
ing filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  but 
hundreds  were  turned  away  unable  to 
gain  entrance.  Mr.  Hepworth  preached 
three  Sunday  evenings,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Putnam  and  others, 
awaking  unflagging  interest  to  the  end. 

But,  it  was  said,  these  people  are 
drawn  together  by  curiosity,  and  the 
interest  will  soon  die  out.  The  people 
will  not  continue  to  come  when  once 


the  excitement  has  passed  away.  The 
fact  that  for  four  successive  seasons 
their  services  have  been  kept  up,  aud 
with  similar  crowds  of  attendants,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  statement. 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  whatever  place 
there  has  been  opened  a  theatre  course, 
a  similar  success  has  attended  it.  In 
Providence,  Nashua,  Concord,  Albany, 
New  York,  Washington,  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  such  courses  of  preach- 
ing have  met  with  almost  universal 
success.  In  Detroit,  where  the  Uni- 
tarian church  is  quite  small,  the  audi- 
ences gathered  at  the  theatre  by  the 
Unitarian  minister  number  nearly 
thirty-five  hundred. 

That  the  interest  shown  in  these  ser- 
vices reaches  below  the  simple  desire 
to  hear  men  of  renown,  is  manifest 
in  the  fact  that  the  audiences  are  but 
slightly  diminished  when  men  less 
widely  known  are  to  preach. 


FREE  SCHOOLS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  PLAN  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  in  which  the 
Board  of  Education  is  now  engaged, 
looking  to  the  establishment,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  a 
branch  of  the  public  school  system,  of 
evening  schools  in  all  the  larger  towns, 
which  shall  give  instruction  to  young 
persons  in  what  are  coming  to  be  called 
technically  the  "  Arts  of  Design."  It 
is  proposed  to  give  to  the  children  and 
youth  throughout  the  State  at  the 
general  expense  the  same  advantages 
that  private  beneficence  and  foresight 
have  shown  to  be  so  advantageous  in 
some  localities.  Of  course  the  matter 
had  been  studied  in  some  detail  before 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
the  legislature,  and  the  petitioners  are 
able  to  state  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  precision  what  .  they  think 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  premises. 

The  strong  point  of  the  plan  is  to 
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make  it  an  accessory,  or  rather  a  part 
of  the  accepted  town  school  system. 
Every  town  of  a  certain  size  is  to  be 
required  to  maintain  an  evening  school 
for  the  education  in  "  the  industrial 
arts  ;  "  and,  indeed,  schools  enough  for 
ten  out  of  each  thousand  of  its  school 
population.  At  the  same  time  these 
schools  are  to  be  under  the  general 
advice  and  control  of  an  officer,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council, 
with  such  hope  that  a  good  public 
servant  may  be  a  permanent  one,  as  is 
implied  in  his  holding  his  position  at 
the  executive  discretion,  who  is  to  be 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

These  are  the  two  great  features  of 
the  plan  :  to  throw  the  expense,  the 
interest,  the  detailed  management,  the 
credit  and  profit  of  results  upon  the 
separate  communities  ;  and  to  have  an 
able,  active,  well-informed  central  au- 
thority to  guide,  superintend,  and  in- 
spire the  whole  new  movement.  In 
detail,  it  is  proposed  that  each  town 
which  establishes  one  of  these  schools 
shall  have  a  local  "  secretary  "  acting 
with  the  school  committee,  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  school  and  report  to 
the  "  secretary-general."  This  officer 
will  be  expected  in  the  first  instance  to 
organize,  and  afterwards  to  carefully 
and  individually  superintend  the  new 
enterprise. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  every  town 
where  such  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished, they  shall  be  open  for  two  hours, 
for  five  evenings  in  the  week ;  and 
that  there  shall  be  a  competent  mas- 
ter or  mistress  for  every  twenty-five 
pupils.  Instruction  is  to  be  regularly 
provided  in  free-hand  drawing,  and 
mechanical  drawing,  —  including  stud- 
ies of  ornament,  the  human  figure, 
working  drawings  and  details,  machines 
and  their  parts,  and  buildings  and  their 
parts.  Carving,  modelling,  and  other 
branches,  with  descriptive  geometry, 
and  the  elements  of  perspective  and 


shadows,  may  also  be  taught.  It  is 
suggested  in  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
petitioners  that  the  pupils  shall  be  of 
not  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  and 
that  they  shall  enter  their  names  for 
at  least  two  specified  evenings  a  week. 
In  case  there  is  no  space  for  all  appli- 
cants those  claiming  the  most  lessons 
shall  have  the  preference.  They  are 
to  be  divided  into  sections  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  different  branches  of 
study,  and  into  divisions  with  regard  to 
their  proficiency  and  progress.  For 
this  purpose  monthly  examinations  for 
promotion  are  provided,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  most  meritorious  draw- 
ings should  be  "  posted  "  in  the  rooms, 
and  reported  to  the  central  authority. 

One  great  duty  of  the  general 
secretary  would,  of  course,  from  the 
first,  be  advice  or  direction  as  to  the 
proper  models  and  copies  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  several  schools  and  mas- 
ters to  their  pupils.  It  is  proposed 
that  in  addition  to  this  duty,  necessary 
for  each  local  school,  he  shall  be  di- 
rected to  form  two  collections  of  mod- 
els which  may  be  used  for  the  general 
benefit.  One  of  these,  which  might 
be  called  the  "  loan  collection,"  would 
be  of  such  models  and  casts  as  would 
be  needed  by  the  more  advanced  pu- 
pils, but  which  it  would  not  be  con- 
venient or  necessary  for  each  local 
school  to  possess  permanently.  This 
collection,  or  parts  of  it,  could  be  tem- 
porarily deposited,  on  proper  applica- 
tion, with  such  schools  as  could  make 
it  useful. 

The  other  proposed  collection,  which 
might  be  called  the  "  State  Travelling 
Collection,"  is  intended  to  contain  ex- 
amples illustrating  the  application  of 
the  arts  of  design  to  manufactures. 
The  articles  composing  this  collection 
should  be  placed  in  boxes  suitable  for 
transportation,  and  for  exhibiting  them 
without  unpacking  at  any  place  where 
they  should  be  carried.  The  trans- 
portation from  one  town  to  another 
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should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  each  town  would  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  and  exhibition 
of  the  collection,  during  its  stay  with 
its  own  schools. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the 
plan  recommended  to  the  legislature. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  the  secretary- 
general  a  fixed  salary,  with  his  office 
and  travelling  expenses  ;  and  to  author- 
ize him,  in  connection  with  the  local 
secretaries,  to  affix  marks  of  honor  to 
the  best  specimens  of  work  done  by 
the  pupils,  and  to  exhibit  such  speci- 
mens, in  connection  with  the  travelling 
collection  or  otherwise. 

The  details  of  such  a  plan  are  of 
course  subject  to  much  modification, 
and  are  capable  of  improvement  ;  but 
we  have  great  confidence  that  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  will  organ- 
ize schools  for  this  purpose,  and  much 
upon  this  system  at  its  present  session. 


INDIA. 

THE  letters  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ball,  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation in  Calcutta  have  frequently 
reminded  us  of  the  great  religious 
activity  among  the  best  minds  in  India, 
and  of  the  elevated  character  of  the 
views  which  they  have  attained.  Mr. 
Dall  has  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
among  these  men,  and  by  public  lectures 
and  conversations,  by  correspondence, 
and  by  the  circulation  of  our  books, 
has  endeavored  to  present  to  them  our 
views  of  the  Christian's  faith.  His 
experience  convinces  him  that  the 
theistic  movement  in  India  cannot 
practically  form  itself  into  a  living 
church  (as  it  is  attempting  to  do)  until 
it  admits  Christ  as  its  head  ;  and  he 
believes  it  may  be  brought  to  do  so  if 
Christianity  can  be  presented  to  them 
divested  of  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  associated  with  it  in  the  teaching 
of  Trinitarian  missionaries,  and  which 
their  reason  rejects. 


We  print,  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Ball's  conviction,  and  as  a 
significant  fact  in  connection  with  the 
present  aspect  of  India  and  our  oppor 
tuuity  there,  the  following  letter.  It 
is  written  to  Mr.  Dall  by  a  very  prom- 
inent Hindoo  member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay,  the  great 
western  capital  of  India. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  On  the  evening  of 
Friday  myself  and  several  educated  men  of 
this  place  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your 
very  excellent  discourse,  in  which  you  al- 
luded at  some  length  to  the  Unitarian 
movement  in  America  and  also  in  Calcutta. 
Though  the  Hindoos  are  universally  rep- 
resented as  poly  the!  sts,  —  which  no  doubt 
they  are,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  concerned,  —  you  must  know  that 
the  thinking  and  enlightened  portion  of 
them  have  no  sympathy  for  such  a  belief. 
Almost  all  of  their  prophets  and  inspired 
writers  —  inspired  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  understand  inspiration  —  have  been 
for  ages  advocating  the  supremacy  of  one 
God  ruling  over  the  universe,  the  « Pa- 
rameshwar,'  the  Great  God ;  and  this 
spirit  of  their  doctrine  is  largely  infused 
even  with  the  polytheism  of  the  mass  : 
for  the  host  of  their  gods  are  considered 
no  more  than  so  many  emanations  from 
the  only  one  God,  the  source  and  author 
of  them  all.  Such  people  are,  therefore, 
naturally  prepared,  as  it  were,  for  the  re- 
ception of,  and  must  have  full  sympathy 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians more  than  that  of  any  other  denom- 
ination. ...  The  Brahmi  Samaja 
in  Calcutta,  and  the  Prarthana  Samaja 
in  Bombay  cannot  but  hail  your  advent 
among  them  as  a  brother  in  love  and 
truth,  engaged  in  the  service  of  God, 
diffusing  the  great  and  universal  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  b  oth- 
erhood  of  mankind  ;  neither  do  I  thii.k 
that  the  Hindoos,  both  of  the  Orthodox 
and  of  the  new  Reformed  school,  should 
have  any  reasonable  ground  to  raise  their 
objection  upon,  as  regards  the  admission 
of  Christ  at  the  head  of  their  church, 
if  they  really  wish  to  have  one  universal 
church.  For,  according  to  the  universally 
received  doctrine  of  belief,  their  Brahma 
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is  not  the  inactive  Brahma  that  does 
nothing  for  the  salvation  and  beatitude 
of  its  creatures,  but  he  appears  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  world,  whenever  and  wherever  there 
is  necessity  for  it,  in  various  degrees  of 
his  Supreme  Excellency,  in  the  shape  of 
saviours  and  teachers  of  mankind,  whom 
they  call  his  avatars  [incarnations].  .  . 
.  .  I  value  these  religious  movements 
in  India,  inasmuch  as  they  are  voluntary 
and  indigenous,  but  I  doubt  as  regards 
their  practical  effect  on  the  well-being  of 
this  country,  that  is  to  say,  I  cannot  as 
yet  bring  myself  to  believe  that  they 
have,  as  far  as  I  understand  them,  any 
strong  living  and  consoling  principle  in 
them  by  which  alone  they  can  everlast- 
ingly sustain  and  impart  their  life  to 

others You  can  send  to  me, 

please,  one  copy  of  '  The  Altar  at  Home/ 
the  volume  of  *  Unitarian  Prayers,'  one 
copy  of  Hedge's  *  Reason  in  Religion/ 
and  one  of  Channing's  '  Works/  the 
price  of  which  will  be  sent  you. 
"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"  DADOBA  PANDURANG." 

Rev.  James  M.  Thoburn,  a  Metho- 
dist missionary  in  India,  writes  to 
much  the  same  effect  as  Mr.  Dall,  on 
the  Society  of  the  Brahma  Samaj. 
He  says  :  — 

"  Christianity  creates  a  religious  sen- 
timent in  the  community,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  a  false  system  to  gain  adher- 
ents. Until  people  are  taught  the  value 
of  money,  no  counterfeit  will  circulate. 
Rationalism  has  stamped  enough  of  Chris- 
tianity on  its  features  to  cause  itself  to 
be  accepted  by  multitudes  among  Chris- 
tians, but  among  the  heathen  it  is  a  failure. 
It  will  not  circulate.  Its  fair  words  and 
outward  disguise  do  not  avail,  where  an 
elevated  religious  sentiment  does  not  per- 
vade the  community. 

"  If  this  obstacle  were  removed,  if  the 
people  of  India  were  sufficiently  'Chris- 
tianized to  make  them  favorable  to  a 
specious  substitute  for  Christianity,  yet 
still  the  rationalistic  movement  would  fail 
to  become  general.  Like  all  rationalism, 
it  is  too  purely  intellectual,  too  specula- 
tive, too  cold,  .  and  too  abstract,  to  be 


suited  to  the  masses  of  India,  or  any 
other  nation.  Thus  far,  it  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  educated  class  of  Bengalees. 
Its  preaching  has  been  chiefly  conducted 
in  English,  and  its  singing  in  Sanskrit, 
both  unknown  tongues  to  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every 
thousand  in  the  country.  The  rational- 
ists recognize  this  drifting  of  their  sect 
towards  the  educated  only,  but,  with  rare 
exceptions,  they  see  nothing  to  regret  in 
this,  but  boast  of  it  rather,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  their  faith  over  that 
of  their  missionary  neighbors.  One  of 
their  number  once  told  me,  with  most 
patronizing  liberality,  that  he  wished  me 
all  success  in  my  work,  because  my  teach- 
ing was  suited  to  the  people  around  us  — 
Himalayan  mountaineers,  but  that  *  his 
religion  was  too  elevated  to  be  appreci- 
ated by  so  ignorant  a  people.'  Such  simple 
candor  is  charming.  In  these  latter  days, 
reformers  rise  up  to  sweep  away  the  com- 
plex, priest-made  religions  of  the  world, 
and  to  substitute  in  their  place  the  simple 
religion  of  the  soul,  a  religion  native  to 
the  human  heart,  but  when  the  new  faith 
comes  to  be  tried,  it  is  found  that  it  is 
not  simple  enough  for  any,  save  the  merest 
handful  of  a  few  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  !  No  man  who  believes  in  the 
much  talked  of '  Fatherhood  of  God/  will 
ever  honestly  persuade  himself  to  believe 
that  God  approves  of  a  system  offered  to 
the  world  as  a  substitute  for  religion, 
which  is  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  a 
single  one  of  all  earth's  millions.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  had  no  difficulty  in  feeding 
the  hungry  souls  of  all  classes.  His  words 
suited  all  equally  well.  Paul  had  the 
same  success.  Wesley  and  his  compeers 
still  the  same.  But  what  rationalist  has 
ever  aroused,  much  less  reformed,  a  de- 
graded, illiterate  community  ?  " 

Mr.  Thoburn  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  statement,  to  appre- 
hend the  full  force  of  which  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Isaac  Newton  was 
a  Unitarian :  — 

"  Can  the  work  be  done  ?  As  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  done  constantly.  Teaching  which 
satisfied  the  craving  of  Isaac  Newton's 
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soul,  is  found  precisely  adapted  to  the 
ignorant  Indian  or  South  African.  I 
speak  of  simple  matters  of  fact.  I  know 
a  man,  who,  four  years  ago,  was  an  utterly 
illiterate  opium-eater,  but  who  is  now  a 
most  exemplary,  spiritually-minded  man. 
I  know  another,  who  was  once  a  vile  man, 
by  his  own  confession,  guilty  of  nameless 
sins,  and  illiterate  too,  but  who  is  now  a 
powerful  preacher  of  the  gospel.  I  have 
knelt  at  the  same  communion-table  with 
men,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  notori- 
ous thieves  and  outlaws.  I  have  heard 
men  affirm  that  the  gospel  found  them  as 
heedless  of  their  souls  as  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  but  that  it  had  awakened  them 
out  of  sleep,  and  taught  them  to  love  God 
and  man.  In  the  recent  revival  in  South 
Africa,  among  men  far  more  degraded 
than  these  of  India,  changes  like  these 
were  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
upon  hundreds,  usually  in  the  space  o?  a 
few  hours.  The  mission  fields  of  the 
world  abound  with  such  instances. 

"  How  is  this  done  ?  Simply  by  tell- 
ing the  people  that  Christ  died  for  them, 
that  He  rose  again  and  went  to  heaven, 
promising  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  re- 
new their  hearts ;  that  the  promised 
Spirit  is  present,  and  that  he  will  do  the 
work  if  asked  with  faith.  Here  is  spir- 
itual teaching  backed  up  by  spiritual 
power,  and  in  this  is  found  the  reason 
that  this  old-time  '  foolishness  '  can  ac- 
complish a  work  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  has  ever  attempted  in  vain." 


UNIVERSITY  COURSES  OF  LECTURES 
AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  following  Courses  are  announced 
for  the  next  academic  year  (1870-71). 

F.  H.  HEDGE,  on  Goethe ;  AUSTIN 
PHELPS,  on  the  Study  of  Literary 
Models,  and  on  English  Style ;  J.  R. 
LOWELL,  on  Early  Italian  and  Span- 
ish Literature ;  F.  J.  CHILD,  on  Eng- 
lish Poetry  of  the  13th  and  14th  Cen- 
turies ;*F.  BOCHER,  on  the  Origin  and 
Early  Development  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature ;  E.  J.  CUTLER, 
on  Modern  Classics  ;  W.  D.  HOWELLS, 
on  New  Italian  Literature ;  G.  M. 


LANE,  on  Latin  Literature  after  Au- 
gustus ;  W.  W.  GOODWIN,  on  Plato's 
Republic ;  C.  C.  PERKINS,  on  the  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Art ;  EZRA  ABBOT, 
on  the  Sources,  Principles,  and  History 
of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament ;  E.  A.  SOPHOCLES,  on  the 
Early  Christians  as  viewed  by  Pagan 
Authors ;  G.  E.  ELLIS,  on  New  Eng- 
land- History;  H.  W.  TORREY,  on 
Constitutional  Government;  FRANCIS 
Bo  WEN,  on  French  and  German  Phi- 
losophy, from  Descartes  to  Hegel ; 
CHAUNCEY  WRIGHT,  on  Psychology ; 
C.  S.  PEIRCE,  on  Logic ;  JOHN  FISKE, 
on  the  Positive  Philosophy ;  Louis 
AGASSIZ,  on  the  Origin  and  Founda- 
tion of  Zoological  Affinity ;  JEFFRIES 
WYMAN,  on  Ethnology ;  N.  S.  SHALER, 
on  PalEeontology,  and  Field  Lectures 
on  Geology ;  RAPHAEL  PUMPELLY,  on 
Economic  Geology ;  J.  B.  PERRY,  on 
the  Geology  of  Massachusetts  ;  JOSEPH 
WINLOCK,  on  Astronomy ;  BENJAMIN 
PEIRCE,  on  Linear  Algebra,  and  on 
the  Manifestations  of  Intellect  in  the 
Development  of  the  Material  Universe ; 
J.  M.  PEIRCE,  on  Higher  Plane  Curves ; 
J.  E.  OLIVER,  on  Thermodynamics ; 
B.  JOY  JEFFRIES,  on  Optical  Phenom- 
ena and  the  Eye  ;  WILLIAM  EVERETT, 
on  Virgil  and  his  place  in  Literature. 

Most  of  the  above  courses  of  lec- 
tures are  given  twice  a  week  through 
one  term  (nineteen  weeks) ;  a  few 
once  a  week  through  one  term,  or 
twice  a  week  through  half  a  term. 
There  is  no  examination  for  admission. 
At  the  close  of  each  course  an  exami- 
nation is  held  ;  but  attendance  at  these 
examinations  is  voluntary. 

The  University  courses  are  intended 
for  graduates  of  colleges,  teachers, 
and  other  competent  adults  (men  or 
women).  They  are  open,  free  of 
charge,  to  all  professors  in  colleges  or 
professional  schools,  and  to  all  officers 
of  Instruction  and  Government  in 
the  University ;  and  to  others  upon 
payment  of  a  moderate  fee. 
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DR.  TEMPLE'S  FAREWELL  AT  RUGBY. 
THE  daily  press  is  of  course  hi  ad- 
vance of  us  in  publishing  everywhere 
the  touching  account  of  Dr.  Temple's 
farewell  to  the  boys  at  Rugby,  and  of 
the  religious  service  at  which  he  took 
this  farewell.  The  school  is  known 
over  the  world,  from  mens'  and  boys' 
memories  of  Arnold,  of  Stanley,  of 
Hughes,  of  Hodsdon,  of  the  Price 
Candle  Works,  of  the  Spottiswoodes, 
of  half  which  is  good  in  the  England 
of  to-day.  This  little  glimpse  at  a 
Sunday  there  is  too  beautiful  not  to  be 
preserved  here. 

"  The  chapel  was  unable  to  contain  the 
crowd  of  old  Rugbeians  who  attended. 
Among  those  who  were  present,  both  at 
the  morning  and  afternoon  service,  were 
three  sons  of  Arnold.  It  was  Commun- 
ion Sunday,  and  an  old  Rugbeian  who 
was  present,  and  had  not  been  present  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  remembered 
that  in  his  time  generally  the  sixth  form, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  a  sprink- 
ling'of  perhaps  from  forty  to  fifty  in  the 
rest  of  the  school,  stayed.  To  his  aston- 
ishment yesterday  some  two  hundred  and 
thirty  boys  kept  their  places,  and  it  was 
touching  to  see  how  all  of  them  tried  to 
get  to  the  end  of  the  rails  at  which  the 
doctor  was  officiating.  He,  before  com- 
mencing the  service,  standing  on  the 
raised  altar  step,  upon  Arnold's  grave, 
had  said,  « This  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
receive  the  holy  communion  with  you  as 
head  master  of  this  school.  I  beg  of  you 
all  to  reriiember  me  in  your  prayers  to- 
day/ The  sermon  was,  as  usual,  at  the 
afternoon  service,  following  the  hymn  for 
the  last  Sunday  before  the  holidays, 
which  ends,  — 

"  'Let  Thy  Father-hand  be  shielding 
All  who  here  shall  meet  no  more, 
May  their  seed-time  past  be  yielding 
Year  by  year  a  richer  store.' 

The  singing  of  this  will  not  be  easily  for- 
gotten. 

"The  sermon  was  on  Gal.  vi.  2, — 
'  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the,  law  of  Christ.'  This  (said  the 
preacher)  new  commandment  of  Christ, 


this  law  of  love,  which  Paul  is   here  re- 
ferring   to,   our  Lord    and    the  Apostles 
place    above    all    other    commandments. 
How    is    this  ?     The  older  dispensation 
has  placed  the  fear  and  love  of  God  first, 
then   the  love  of  neighbors.      Surely  the 
highest  rule  must  be  to   love  first    God, 
then    truth,    holiness,  justice,   and    after 
these  one  another.     Has  the  gospel  sunk 
below  the  law  ?    No,  for  under  the  gospel, 
by  the  incarnation  of   the  Son  of  God, 
the  two  loves  are   united,  can  no   longer 
be  kept  apart.     There  can  be  no  love  of 
God    apart  from   love  of  man.       Christ 
himself  has  pointed  out  this  love  of  each 
other  as  the  special  mode  by  which  He 
would  have  us  acknowledge  Him.    Let  us 
help  one  another  then,  at  our  Lord's  call, 
by  courage,  by  patience,  by  cordial  and 
tender  sympathy  in  joy  and  sorrow,  by 
faithful  warning,  by  resignation.     There 
are  no  bounds  to  the  help  which   spirit 
can  give  to  spirit  in  the  intercourse  of  a 
noble   life.      When  parted   we   can  still 
bear  one    another's    burdens    by   hearty 
mutual   trust.     There   is    nothing  which 
gives  more  firmness  and  constancy  to  the 
life  of  a  man  than  loyal  trust  in  absent 
friends.      At    this    point    the    preacher 
paused  for  some  seconds.     In  the  chapel 
(crowded  up  to  the  altar  rails  by  old  Rug- 
beians, for  whom  rows  of  chairs  had  been 
brought  in  from  the  vestry)  the  hush  was 
intense  and  painful,  until,  in  tones  which 
strangely  brought  back  Arnold  to  those 
who  had  heard   him   there   as   boys,   the 
preacher   went  on,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
recall  words  which  struck  like  pistol  shots, 
—  '  The  time  is  come  when  we  must  part, 
•I    have   seen   many  go  away   from   this 
place  to  other  scenes  and  other  duties,  as 
God  ordained.     Now  I  must  go   myself. 
Twelve  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
here  on  the  work  the  lines  of  which  were 
laid  down  by  a  great  servant  of  God  when 
I  was  still  a  boy.     I  have  now  done  my 
part  in  building   up   that  noble    spiritual 
temple   which    Arnold    planted    on    this 
place.     I  leave  you  ;  but,  though  parted, 
we  can  still   help  one   another  —  I  you, 
you  me  —  by  living  as  he  taught ;  by  the 
resolute  sacrifice  of  self  to  duty ;  by  the 
preference,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
of  the  pure,  the  good ;  by  earnest  search 
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for  truth ;  by  the  single  eye  fixed  stead- 
ily on  one  Master,  Christ.  This  will  bind 
us  close  together  still.  Thus  we  may  yet 
bear  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfil 
his  law.  Let  us  pray/ 

"  And  so  the  teacher,  whose  loyalty 
to  his"  Lord  and  his  brethren  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians  are  impugning, 
left  his  work  to  be  judged  by  his  Master, 
careless,  as  all  true  servants  should  be, 
of  every  other  judgment.  Let  him  take 
courage..  The  judgment  of  all  who  have 
taken  part  in  or  known  that  work  is  with 
him  already  ;  and?  if  not  sooner,  yet  when 
his  life's  work  is  over,  the  cry  will  go  up 
from  a  grateful  and  sorrowing  nation,  as 
it  rose  over  Arnold's  early  grave,  '  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.'  " 


ERNEST  RENAN  ON  FORMS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

IN  a  late  number  of  the  "  Revue  de 
Deux  Mondes,"  M.  Ernest  Renan  re- 
views the  position  of  France  since  the 
Revolution  of  '92,  under  the  title  of 
"  Philosophic  de  1'Histoire  Contempo- 
raine."  He  makes  a  clear  picture  of 
the  successive  revolutions  and  ententes 
since  that  time,  discusses  their  motives 
and  results,  and  what  were  their  suc- 
cesses, and  where  their  failures. 

He  proclaims  his  ideal  of  govern- 
ment for  the  French  nation,  to  be  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  cites  that 
of  the  English  nation  as  presenting  .a 
government  of  due  liberty,  under  the 
guidance  of  law.  « 

In  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  he  loses  no  op- 
portunity to  give  a  hit  at  republicanism, 
for  which  he  considers  France  pecul- 
iarly unfitted ;  not  that  she  is  not  ripe 
for  such  a  constitution,  but  that  it  is 
not  suited  to  her  nature.  He  thinks  it 
would  have  been  a  happy  thing  for 
France,  if  her  republicans  had  been 
forced  to  colonize,  as  were  the  repub- 
licans of  England  after  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  thus  freeing  the  country  of 
the  uneasy  spirits,  that  at  times  make 


an  emeute  necessary,  but  who  have  not 
influence  enough  to  create  a  republic. 

"  Will  the  republican  party  [in  France] 
ever  attain  a  majority  and  cause  Ameri- 
can institutions  to  prevail  ?  I  think  not. 
The  essence  of  this  party  is  to  be  a  mi- 
nority. If  it  ended  in  a  new  social  revolu- 
tion, it  might  create  new  classes,  but  these 
would  become  monarchic  the  day  after 
their  development.  The  most  pressing  in- 
terests of  France,  its  spirit,  qualities,  and 
defects,  make  royalty  a  necessity  for  it. 
No  sooner  shall  a  radical  party  have. laid 
the  monarchy  low,  than  journalists,  litte- 
rateurs, artists,  men  of  intellect,  men  of  the 
world,  and  women,  will  all  conspire  to  es- 
tablish another  ;  for  a  monarchy  responds 
to  the  most  profound  needs  of  France. 
Our  amiability  alone  suffices  to  make  us 
poor  republicans.  The  charming  exag- 
gerations of  old  school  French  politeness, 
the  courtesy  that  places  us  at  the  feet  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  are  all 
the  contrary  of  that  stiffness,  that  dry 
dulness,  that  the  perpetual  consciousness 
of  his  rights  gives  to  the  democrat. 
France  excels  only  in  the  exquisite  ;  she 
loves  what  is  distinguished ;  she  knows 
only  how  to  deal  with  the  aristocrat  c. 
We  are  a  race  of  gentlemen  ;  our  ideal 
has  been  created  by  gentlemen,  not,  like 
that  of  America,  by  honest  bourgeois,  by 
serious  men  of  business  ;  such  habits  as 
ours  are  satisfied  only  with  high  society, 
with  a  court  and  princes  of  the  blood. 
To  hope  that  the  great  and  delicate  works 
of  French  art  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced in  a  bourgeois  world,  which  admits 
no  other  inequalities  than  those  of  fortune, 
is  an  illusion.  The  men  of  intellect  and 
heart  who  display  the  most  warmth  in 
favor  of  a  republican  Utopia,  would  be 
precisely  those  who  could  the  least  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  such  a  society. 
Those  who  so  eagerly  run  after  the  Amer- 
ican ideal  forget  that  this  race  has  not 
our  brilliant  past,  that  it  has  not  made 
one  discovery  in  pure  science,  nor  created 
one  masterpiece,  that  it  has  never  had  a 
nobility,  that  business  and  money  occupy 
it  entirely.  Our  own  ideal  can  be 
reached  only  by  realizing  itself  in  a  gov- 
ernment that  gives  eclat  to  what  ever  ap- 
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preaches  it,  and  creates  distinctions  apart 
from  riches.  A  society  in  which  the 
merit  of  a  man,  and  his  superiority  over 
another,  can  be  revealed  only  under  the 
form  of  industry  and  commerce,  is  an- 
tipathetic to  us ;  not  that  commerce  and 
industry  do  not  appear  respectable  to  us, 
but  because  we  see  that  better  things  (for 
example,  the  functions  of  the  priest,  the 
magistrate,  the  savant,  the  artist,  and  the 
man  of  letters)  are  the  inverse  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  spirit ;  the  duty 
of  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  such, 
being  not  to  seek  to  enrich  themselves, 
and  never  to  consider  the  venal  value  of 
what  they  create." 

With  equal  boldness  M.  Renan  no- 
tices the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  states  its  inefficacy. 

The  whole  article  is  written  in  Re- 
nan's  most  lucid  style,  bringing  in  bril- 
liant passages,  such  as  this  burst  of 
enthusiasm  with  regard  to  Paris,  in 
French  quite  untranslatable :  — 

"  No  one  admires  and  loves  more  than 
I  that  extraordinary  centre  of  life  and 
thought  which  is  called  Paris.  A  dis- 
ease if  you  will,  but  a  disease  like  that 
of  the  pearl,  a  precious  and  exquisite  an- 
eurism. Paris  is  a  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  France.  It  is  centre  of  light 
and  heat,  I  should  consent  to  call  it, 
too,  centre  of  moral  decomposition,  if  it 
is  granted  that  from  this  dunghill  spring 
charming  flowers,  some  of  extremest  rarity. 
The  glory  of  France  is  that  she  knows 
how  to  maintain  this  prodigious  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  those  of  her  products 
that  excel  the  most ;  but  we  cannot  dis- 
simulate at  how  great  a  price  so  marvel- 
lous a  result  is  obtained  !  Capitals  con- 
sume, they  do  not  produce." 


AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
FROM  the  foreign  correspondence  of 
the  Unitarian  Association  we  take  the 
following  interesting  letter  from  Clau- 
senberg,  in  Hungary.  The  command 
of  the  English  language  which  Pro- 
fessor Simen  shows  is  so  remarkable, 
that  we  have  preferred  to  print  the 


letter,  without  making  any  change  in 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  idiom. 

"  I  take  here  the  liberty  to  remark, 
that  your  tracts  published  in  German  can 
perhaps  do  much  good  in  Austria,  where 
there  is  now  a  struggle  in  the  interests  of 
Liberal  Christianity,  which,  after  all,  must 
and  will  end  in  Unitarianism,  or  in  such 
part  of  Hungary  where  many  Germans 
are  living  ;  but  I  think  that  among  the 
Hungarians,  who  at  present  represent 
majority  and  intelligence  in  this  country, 
we  could  show  but  a  little  effect.  And 
besides,  even  the  Germans  begin  now  to 
study  Hungarian,  and  some  of  them  read 
rather  Hungarian  than  German,  fhe 
greatest  number  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Seklers,  who  since  the  dawn  of  the  Ref- 
ormation were  always  fond  of  reading 
religious  books  and  tracts,  know  not  a 
word  of  German.  I  believe  that  much 
more  effect  could  be  resulted  by  publish- 
ing them  in  Hungarian,  more  especially 
because  the  searching  after  religious  truth 
is  already  awaked  in  the  Hungarian  race, 
while  the  other  races  are  still  slumbering 
with  regard  to  religious  truths. 

"  The  leaders  of  the  different  Protest- 
ants sects  express  and  freely  avow  this 
spirit  of  searching  after  truth,  in  their 
religious  organs.  They  say  and  confess 
that  the  walls  of  the  Orthodox  dogmas 
which  bind  the  soul  and  hinder  its  ap- 
proach to  God,  must  be  let  free  to  supply 
her  wants.  I  dare  tell  you,  sir,  that  es- 
pecially the  '  Protestant  Ecclesiastical 
and  School  Paper  '  (  '  Protestan's  Egyhazi 
es  Iskolai  Lap  '),  the  leading  newspaper  of 
the  Calvinists,  with  the  professors  of  their 
Pest-College  on  its  head,  takes  quite  a 
Unitarian  position  with  regard  to  deeper 
religious  inquiries,  and  in  its  frequent  con- 
troversies with  the  Roman  Catholic  news- 
paper about  dogmatic  questions.  One 
more  fact  I  can  relate  to  you,  that  our 
single  periodical,  the  '  Christian  Seed- 
sower,'  which,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
material  aid,  appears  only  once  a  year, 
and  is  published  in  Hungarian,  is,  on  ac- 
count of  its  heart-touching  tone  and  ele- 
vating, true  ideas,  received  and  read  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  by  men  of  other  de- 
nominations, so  that  two  thirds  of  its  ex- 
emplars are  chiefly  sold  to  non-Unitarians. 
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The  above  said  Protestant  newspaper 
generally  always  makes  a  great  noise  at 
its  appearances,  and  heartily  recommends 
its  healthy  views  to  everybody." 


CLUB  HOUSE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

IT  seems  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  Union  for  Christian  Work,  of 
whose  rooms  a  description  is  given  in 
our  last  number,  is  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  The  President  is  Wil- 
liam B.  Weeden,  the  Secretary  is  Mrs. 
Anna  E.  Aldrich,  who  will  doubtless 
give  information  about  its  constitution 
to  those  who  are  interested. 


RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

WE  note  below  a  few  of  the  recent 
publications, —  not  devoted  to  any  spe- 
cial science  or  study,  —  which  we  think 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers :  — 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF 
NEW  TESTAMENT  TRUTHS.  By  Ly- 
man  Abbott.  Illustrated.  8vo.  New 
York:  Harper  $  Brothers.  Cloth, 
$3.00. 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  ON  THE 
SHORES  OP  -THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 
By  J.  Henry  Bernett.  1  vol.,  12mo. 
600  pp.  New  York :  Appleton  $  Co. 
$3.50. 

SPRING  GROVE  CEMETERY:  Its 
History  and  Improvements,  with  Ob- 
servations on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Places  of  Sepulture.  Illustrated  with 
Twenty-nine  Photographic  Views. 
Text  within  Ornamental  Borders.  4to. 
200  pp.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  :  Robert 
Clarke  $  Co.  Cloth  gilt.  $15.00. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OP  HOR- 
ACE. A  Metrical  Translation  into 
English.  By  Lord  Lytton.  12mo. 
New  York  :  Harper  S?  Brothers.  Cloth, 
$1.75. 

A  COMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  John  D.  Sherwood.  1 
vol.,  12mo.  549  pp.  Boston  :  Fields, 
Osgood,  $  Co.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

THE  CATHEDRAL.  By  J.  -R.  Lowell. 


1  vol.y  1 6mo.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood, 
$>  Co.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL.  By  Alfred 
Tennyson.  1  vol.,  16mo.  Boston  : 
Fields,  Osgood,  $  Co.  Cloth,  $1.00 ; 
paper,  25c. ;  do.  lOc. 

CONCORD  SKETCHES.  By  May 
Alcott.  4to.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood, 
$  Co.  Cloth,  $10.00. 

HYMNS  FOR  ALL  CHRISTIANS.  By 
Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  and  Phoebe 
Gary.  1  vol.,  24mo.  265  pp.  New 
York :  Hard  fy  Houghton.  Cloth, 
$1.00  ;  cloth  gilt,  $1.25. 

MOTHER  GOOSE'S  MELODIES.  Il- 
lustrated by  Henry  L.  Stephens ;  ten 
pages  of  music  by  Charles  Moultoii. 
1  vol.,  4to.  186  pp.  New  York  : 
Hurd  §  Houghton.  Cloth,  $3.75  ;  cloth 
gilt,  $4.50. 

Tfi*E  ABBEY  AND  PALACE  OF 
WESTMINSTER  PHOTOGRAPHED.  By 
John  Harrington,  Architectural  Pho- 
tographer. Forty  full-page  Photo- 
graphs, with  Descriptive  Text.  4to. 
Mor.  ex. 

PICTURES  OP  LIFE  AND  CHARAC- 
TER. By  John  Leech.  From  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Punch.  Fifth  Series. 
Oblong  4to.  Boards,  $6.00. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MICHAEL 
FARADAY.  By  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  2 
vols.,  8vo.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  fy  Co.  $  4.00. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA 
FROM  1859  TO  1868.  By  Iltudus 
Thomas  Prichard.  2  vols.,  8vo.  .696 
pp.  New  York :  Macmittan  3?  Co. 
Cloth,  $8.00. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  GEORGE  II.  By  Mrs.  Ol- 
iphant.  1  vol..  8vo.  243  pp.  Boston  : 
Littell  $  Gay.  Paper,  $1.00. 

ASTRONOMY  WITHOUT  MATHEMAT- 
ICS. By  E.  B.  Denison.  From 
English  edition.  1  vol.,  12mo.  350 
pp.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  $ 
Son.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  EAST.  W.  C. 
Bryant.  Illustrated  edition.  1  vol.. 
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12mo.  250  pp..  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam  $  Son.  $2.50. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  COUNCIL.  By 
Janus.  1  vol.,  16rao.  Boston  :  Rob- 
erts Brothers.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  DIARY  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  THE 
PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  TO 
THE  EAST.  By  W.  H.  Russell,  LL.D. 
1  vol..  8vo.  650  pp.  New  York :  Geo. 
Routledge  $  Son.  Cloth,  $7.00. 

THE  ROMAN  INDEX  AND  ITS  LATE 
PROCEEDINGS.  A  second  letter  to 
Archbishop  Manning.  By  Edmund  S. 
Ffoulkes.  1  vol.,  12mo.  79  pp.  New 
York  :  Pott  fy  Amery.  Paper,  25  cents. 

LA  PHILOSOPHIE  DE  PLATON, 
par  M.  A.  Fouillee.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
Paris :  Ladrange. 

LE  FELLAH,  Souvenir  d'Egypte,  par 
M.  Edmond  About.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Paris  : 
Hachette. 

LE  PRINCE  POGONTRINE,  par  M. 
Ernest  Daudet.  1  vol.,  18mo.  Paris : 
Dentri. 

DRAMATURGIE  DE  HAMBOURG,  par 
G.  E.  Lessing,  reviewed  and  commented 
upon  by  M.  L.  Crousle.  1  vol.,  8vo. 
Paris :  Didier. 

JUVENAL  ET  SES  SATIRES,  Etudes 
Litteraires  et  Morales,  par  M.  Auguste 
Widal.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Paris :  Didier. 

LA  CONQUETE  DE  JERUSALEM,  pub- 

liee  par  M.  C.  Hippeau.  1  vol.,  18mo. 
Paris :  Auguste  Aubry. 

TRAITE  PRATIQUE  DE  LA  FOLIE 
NECROPATHIQUE,  par  M.  le  docteur 
Moreau  (de  Tours).  1  vol.,  12mo. 
Paris  :  Germer  Bailliere. 

NOUVEAU  SYSTEME  DE  STENOGRA- 
PHIE,  par  M.  le  Dr.  Ed.  Le  Tellier.  1 
vol.,  8vo.  Paris  :  Gauthier-  Villars. 


VIEWS  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON,  January  3,  1870. — 
A  week  before  Congress  met,  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  Georgia  was  a 
prominent  subject  of  talk  here.  Men 
of  both  political  parties  admitted  that 
it  was  deplorable,  and  the  Republicans 
held  that  something  ought  to  be  done 


by  way  of  mending  matters.  There 
was  the  utmost  disagreement,  however, 
as  to  what  this  something  should  be. 
A  few  suggested  the  passage  of  the  old 
bill  remanding  the  State  to  military 
control,  but  the  general  feeling  was 
that  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  inex- 
pedient to  take  such  a  step  backward. 
Yet  the  only  work  of  special  impor- 
tance that  Congress  did  during  the  first 
month  of  its  session,  was  to  enact  a 
law  under  which  the  State  has  again 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  army. 

The  President  seized  and  cut  the 
knot  that  a  large  majority  of  Congress- 
men hesitated  to  touch.  He  merely 
suggested ;  on  the  hint  they  promptly 
acted.  He  dared  the  responsibility, 
and  then  Congress  was  bold  to  follow. 
It  is  pleasant  and  comforting  to  see 
that  Grant  is  still  capable  of  great 
ventures;  pleasant  and  comforting, 
also,  to  find  ourselves  once  more  in 
days  when  the  voice  of  the  Executive 
has  some  power  in  the  Capitol.  This 
action  with  reference  to  Georgia  serves 
to  show  what  the  nation  lost  and  gained 
at  the  last  inauguration. 

The  discussion  of  this  bill,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  seems  to  me  gen- 
erally below  the  height  of  the  great 
argument.  As  I  look  at  the  matter, 
the  President  furnished  the  premises, 
and  Mr.  Representative  Dawes  drew 
the  sound  and  proper  conclusion.  The 
one  said  that  Georgia,  as  decided  by 
her  own  Supreme  Court,  had  unseated 
some  members  of  the  Legislature,  enti- 
tled by  the  State  Constitution  to  hold 
seats,  and  admitted  to  seats  others  dis- 
qualified by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  other  argued  that  Congress  cannot 
permit  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  United  States, 
having  guaranteed,  is  required  to  main- 
tain, in  each  of  the  States,  a  govern- 
ment republican  in  form.  This  covers 
the  whole  case,  and  is  the  fact  and 
doctrine  to  which  Congress  and  the 
country  must  appeal  for  justification. 
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Censure  of  the  ex-rebels  and  their 
outrages  on  life  and  property  is  well 
for  certain  purposes,  but  it  does  not 
touch  the  issues  raised  by  their  anoma- 
lous legislation  for  Georgia. 

The  House  is  far  more  ready  than 
the  Senate  to  recognize  that  there  is 
a  new  presence  in  the  seat  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  position  into  which  Con- 
gress was  forced  by  the  wild  career  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  was  endurable 
for  a  season ;  but  the  country  could 
not,  with  due  regard  for  the  public 
welfare,  afford  to  let  it  permanently 
retain  the  power  it  was  then  obliged  to 
assume.  The  House,  coming  directly 
from  the  people,  manifests  little  of  the 
spirit  of  opposition  or  aggression,  and 
appears  quite  willing  to  be  on  terms 
of  friendly  cooperation  with  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  hardest  days  of  the  fight 
with  Johnson  there  was  no  pretension 
so  novel  and  startling  as  that  advanced 
by  the  Senate  when  it  undertook  to 
snatch  from  the  President's  desk  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  new  circuit  judge- 
ships.  If  the  President  chooses  to 
submit  the  letters  of  advice,  protest,  sug- 
gestion, objection,  and  recommendation, 
sent  .to  him  when  the  appointment  of 
an  officer  is  under  consideration,  that 
is  one  thing;  but  it  is -quite  another 
thing  if  the  Senate  may  compel  him  to 
produce  them  for  its  inspection  when 
nominations  are  pending ;  and  he  and 
the  Attorney  General  merit  thanks  for 
resisting  the  assumption  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  its  supporters.  The 
Senate  has  become  an  office-broker's 
exchange ;  it  no  longer  advises  and 
consults  on  appointments  with  primary 
reference  to  the  public  good,  but  parcels 
them  out  with  regard  to  locality  and 
the  favor  or  prejudice  or  political  aspi- 
rations of  individual  members.  Its 
course  on  every  important  nomination 


more  and  more  shows  that  a  thorough 
reform  is  needed  in  the  whole  civil  ser- 
vice business. 

It  is  yet  too  early  for  saying  what 
the  action  of  Congress  will  be  on  most 
of  the  leading  questions  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  way  in  which  Georgia  was 
grasped,  reveals  that  a  rigid  compliance 
with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  reconstruction  laws  will  be  required 
from  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas. 
The  first  named  of  these  States  is  much 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
admitted  before  the  recess,  and  efforts 
are  making  here  and  at  Richmond  to 
secure  legislation  putting  her  in  the 
position  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  think 
these  will  succeed.  What  has  been 
done  will  not  be  overthrown,  but  some- 
thing more  will  be  exacted  by  way  of 
guarantee.  It  is  pitiful  that  these  ex- 
rebels  will  not  voluntarily  walk  in  the 
good  way ;  but  if  they  do  not  choose 
the  right,  we  must  constrain  their  foot- 
steps. The  tariff  bill  will  come  before 
the  House  in  about  a  month,  and  there 
will  be  such  a  contest  over  it  as  we 
have  not  had  for  many  a  year.  The 
census  bill  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
amended  by  the  Senate,  but  the  spirit 
of  both  branches  of  Congress  warrants 
the-  belief  that  the  returns  of  the  next 
enumeration  will  be  greatly  more- valu- 
able and  satisfactory  than  any  we  have 
before  obtained.  On  financial  topics 
we  are  hardly  less  at  sea  than  we  were 
when  the  session  opened.  In  some 
form  we  shall  probably  have  a  new 
loan  authorized  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest than  we  now  pay ;  and  I  expect 
that  provision  will  be  made  at  an  early 
day  for  the  redemption  of  our  out- 
standing three  per  cent,  certificates. 
Beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
what  financial  legislation  will  be  adopt- 
ed. SIDNEY  ANDREWS. 
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"  What  if  we  still  ride  on,  we  two, 
With  life  forever  Old  yet  New, 
Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree, 
The  instant  made  eternity." 

WITH  the  emancipation  of  spring-time,  its  fragrance,  and  its  open  air, 
come  new  literature,  new  amusement,  new  politics,  new  work,  —  in  gen- 
eral, indeed,  new  life. 

"  Spring-time  !  "  grumbles  Mr.  Madawaska,  "  Do  you  edit  your  mag- 
azine by  the  Almanac,  and  are  we  to  be  told  that  March  is  spring- 
time, while  the  snow  is  six  feet  deep,  and  the  oxen  are  stalled  in  the 
lumbering  road?  " 

Dear  Mr.  Madawaska,  do  not  compel  us  to  look  through  your  specta-- 
cles.  Because  you  are  virtuous,  shall  there  be  no  cakes  and  ale  ?  Be- 
cause you  elect  or  were  predestined  —  take  your  own  theological  state- 
ment —  to  live  under  the  latitude  of  45°,  to  enjoy  your  last  frost  on  the* 
first  of  June  and  your  first  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  do  you  suppose 
that  all  the  world  is  living  in  your  beloved  parallel  —  that  frozen  mean 
between  the  equator  and  the  pole  ?  Dear  Mr;  Madawaska,  yonder  poem 
in  the  third  or  fourth  signature,  which  you  will  read  by  a  pine  knot's 
blaze  as  your  feet  toast  before  the  glowing  walnut,  came  from  a  little 
letter  envelope  from  which  fell  violets  yet  fresh,  whose  fragrance  changed 
the  January  of  this  office  into  May.  The  scrap  of  philosophy  just 
beyond  it,  which  will  straighten  out  the  web-work  of  to-night's  dreams  for 
you,  was  written  out  at  a  table  where  a  cluster  of  dewy  orange  blos- 
soms, fresh  from  the  open  air  trees,  hung  over  the  ink-horn.  Here  is  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  the  valleys  that  make  up  Feather  River,  which  was  writ- 
ten while  trailing  arbutus,  what  you  call  Jfay-flower,  was  in  bloom  on  the 
twentieth  of  January.  And  all  this  was  in  your  own  country,  Mr.  Mad- 
awaska. For  you — -enjoy  your  snow- wading,  and  the  chopping  across 
trunks  whose  roots  are  five  feet  below  the  crust  of  snow  on  which  you 
stand,  but  do  not  suppose  that  the  civilized  world  is  crusted  over  because 
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your  belt  of  it  happens  to  be.  No !  on  the  Valentine's  Day  when  these 
lines  pass  the  press,  the  mocking-birds  are  billing  and  cooing  more 
cheerily  than  ever  Cowper  heard  turtles  bill  and  coo.  And  so  is  it  that 
so  many  readers  of  "  Old  and  New  "  read  it  with  windows  open,  or  loll- 
ing beneath  the  trees,  thanking  God  again  that  spring-time  has  come. 

The  country  has  witnessed  with  unconcealed  satisfaction  the  issue 
made  on  the  questions  of  expenditure  between  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  its  committee  on  appropriations,  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. In  such  an  issue,  the  sympathies  of  the  people  are  inevitably 
against  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaux.  In  this  issue  these  sympathies  are 
rightly  given  to  the  courageous  critics  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
By  the  theory  of  our  government,  as  of  the  English  government  since 
the  first  passage  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  government  is  annually  depend- 
ent on  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills  of  the  House.  This  de- 
pendence, of  course,  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  in  the  departments,  felt  down 
to  the  lowest  clerk,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  sort  of  med- 
dling interloper  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  "  Really,  sir,  the  government 
would  go  on  much  better  without  them." 

A  real  reduction  in -annual  expense  requires  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  of  the  chairmen,  at  least,  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House.  In  old  days  it  was  a  not  infrequent  boast  in  one  or 
another  department, that  they  had  enough  "back  appropriations"  laid  up 
to  u  run  the  machine  "  for  months  if  not  for  years;  a  class  of  credits 
which,  of  course,  where  it  existed,  checked  so  far  the  dependence  of  this 
^department  upon  the  House.  A  careful,  business-like  supervision  of 
course  puts  an  end  to  such  accumulation,  yet  the  country  is  sometimes 
amused,  if  not  startled,  by  the  explanation  that  a  million  dollars  has  been 
stowed  away  somewhere,  where  "everybody"  had  forgotten  it.  Ac- 
count-books last,  but  chairmen  of  committees  change  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  one  or  two  old  men  and  women  lingering,  as  March  comes 
:in,  who  might  have  heard  the  critical  musket  shots  of  March  5,  1770, 
when  Crispus  Attucks,  the  black  man,  fell  dead  in  the  "  Boston  Massacre," 
and  the  first  blood  was  shed  of  our  first  civil  war.  So  closely  press  upon 
each  other  the  Old  and  the  New.  Here  is  a  letter  before  us,  describing 
one  family  circle  in  Portland,  Maine,  where  a  sister,  one  hundred  years 
old  next  month,  a  brother  of  ninety-eight,  and  a  sister  of  ninety-six 
cheerfully  and  intelligently  compare  notes  on  their  retrospect  of  the  most 
crowded  century  in  history.  All  the  great  American  centennials  will  be 
hurrying  in  upon  us  as  the  next  thirteen  years  pass  by. 

Whether,  after  a  century's  experiment  of  independence,  we  are  to  try 
the  colonial  position,  again,  so  far  as  our  literature  goes,  is  a  question 
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discussed  in  this  issue  of  "  Old  and  New."  The  name  of  the  author 
of  the  article,  were  we  permitted  to  give  it,  would  assure  all  readers  of 
the  accuracy  of  its  statements. 

We  need  not  call  attention  to  Mr.  Gladden's  statement  of  what  is 
New  and  what  is  Old  in  men's  definitions  of  religion.  But  it  does  seem 
proper  to  say  that  this  statement — which,  as  we  trust  will  be  the  intro- 
ductory paper  in  a  volume  by  the  author  —  was  written  and  read  to 
a  large  audience,  under  the  title  it  now  bears,  before  the  first  number  of 
"  Old  and  New  "  was  announced  to  the  public.  Those  persons  who 
were  shocked  by  the  heresy  of  our  prospectus,  will  be  reassured  when 
they  find  its  views  stated  by  authority  so  universally  respected,  of  ortho- 
doxy unquestioned. 

We  ask  the  careful  attention  of  young  men  to  President  Steele's  paper 
on  the  things  which  a  young  man  needs  in  college.  It  will  perhaps  open 
their  eyes  a  little  in  this  matter,  for  it  will  show  them  what  they  really 
need  at  college,  and  what  they  will  really  find. 

The  great  question  of  America  in  the  past  and  in  the  future  is  this 
question  of  education.  Some  of  us  had  been  foolish  enough  to  suppose 
that  we  had  settled  its  basis.  But  an  Italian  priest,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  holds  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  has  decided  otherwise, 
and  has  issued  directions  accordingly  to  the  clergy  of  his  church,  the 
results  of  which  we  are  beginning  to  see.  The  city  of  Cincinnati  was 
selected  as  the  place  where  the  issue  should  be  first  tried  in  a  contest 
which  will  agitate  every  village  in  America.  Mr.  Mayo  of  the  school 
committee  of  that  city  was  fortunately  in  the  position  which  enabled  him 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  religious  instruction  in  public  schools,  alike 
against  Romanist  and  atheist.  At  our  request  he  discusses  that  subject 
in  this  number.  The  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Cincinnati  controversy  in  our  January  number. 

The  Laureate  of  England,  who  so  often  hides  his  blade  under  the 
myrtle,  takes  occasion,  in  the  close  of  the  prologue  to  his  new  poem,  to 
make  the  fit  answer  to  Roman  chiefs  dying  of  old  age,  when  they  make 
these  impertinent  demands  on  the  newer  civilization,  — 

"  Then,  at  the  marriage-feast,  came  in  from  Rome, 
The  slowly  fading  mistress  of  the  world, 
Great  lords,  who  claimed  the  tribute  as  of  yore. 
But  Arthur  spake,  '  Behold,  for  these  have  sworn 
To  fight  my  wars,  and  worship  me  their  king; 
The  Old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  New. 
And  we  that  fight  for  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Seeing  that  ye  he  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  drive  the  heathen  from  your  Roman  wall, 
No  tribute  will  we  pay : '  so  those  great  lords 
Drew  back  in  wrath,  and  Arthur  strove  with  Rome." 
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REVELATION. 

REGARDED   AS   THE  RATIONALE   OF  ALL  DIVINE  KNOWLEDGE. 

{The  conclusion  of  a  paper  read  to  the  Examiner  Club,  January    3,  1870.) 

BY    HENRY   JAMES. 


MAN  —  moral  existence  —  is  the 
true  ratio  or  measure  of  creation  ;  man 
created  in  God's  image,  male  and  fe- 
male, universal  and  particular,  physical 
and  moral,  while  all  other  races  are 
destitute  of  this  duality.  It  is  a  curious 
feature  of  the  sacred  letter  that  all  lower 
things  than  man  are  said  to  be  created 
each  after  its  kind,  —  i.  e.  to  possess 
only  a  generic  or  universal  force,  a  force 
of  nature  ;  while  of  man  it  is  said  that 
he  is  created,  not  as  the  rest  are,  after 
his  kind,  but  in  God's  image,  male  and 
female  —  i.  e.  both  generic  and  specific, 
both  universal  and  individual,  or  a  force 
of  nature  and  a  force  of  culture  united. 
This  is  the  capital  difference  between 
our  nature  and  all  lower  ones,  that 
while  we  are  outwardly  burdened  with 
all  their  finiteness  or  universality,  we 
are  also  inwardly  affranchised  or  quick- 
ened with  all  God's  infinitude  or  indi- 
viduality ;  so  that  we  alone  claim  both 
a  public  and  a  private  genesis,  both  a 
secular  and  a  sacred  character,  both  a 
cosmical  and  a  domestic  consciousness. 
In  short,  man  alone  is  a  composite 
force,  a  force  of  affection  and  of  thought 
combined,  in  which  affection  inspires 
thought,  and  thought  guides  affection. 
In  all  the  simple  or  instinctual  natures 
the  heart  rules  despotically,  and  the 
intellect  is  its  abject  slave  ;  while  in 
our  composite  nature  heart  and  head 
have  each  an  independent  sway,  an  in- 
dividual dignity,  stamping  all  our  char- 
acteristic action  as  the  fruit  of  no 
chance  concubinage  between  will  and 
understanding,  but  of  a  most  chaste  and 
indissoluble  marriage.  It  is  in  this  com- 
posite unity  of  ours  alone  that  we  image 
God,  in  whom  love  and  wisdom  freely 


combine  to  render  his  power  infinite ; 
and  it  is  here  alone  accordingly,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  Divine  power 
finds  that  purchase  upon  his  creature, 
which  shall  enable  Him  at  last  perfectly 
to  vindicate  his  creative  infinitude. 

Let  me  briefly  indicate  the  simple 
or  inexpensive  but  most  effectual 
machinery  which  is  providentially  em- 
ployed to  this  great  end.  Moral  exist- 
ence, then,  is  the  sole  machinery  em- 
ployed by  God  in  order  to  that  perfect 
revelation  of  his  name,  whereupon  our 
spiritual  evolution  hinges ;  for  the 
moral  sphere,  the  sphere  of  the  me,  is 
a  sphere,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of 
inevitable  illusion  or  fantasy,  and  hence 
lends  itself  perfectly  to  God's  plastic 
or  shaping  power.  And  the  sphere  of 
the  me,  or  moral  consciousness,  as  we 
have  also  already  seen,  is  a  twofold 
sphere,  one  of  its  factors  being  with 
respect  to  the  other,  universal,  or  what 
we  call  matter ;  the  other  again  being 
with  respect  to  that,  individual,  or  what 
we  call  mind.  The  one  sphere  is  stat- 
ical or  fixed,  as  constituting  the  realm 
of  law ;  the  other  dynamic  or  free,  as 
constituting  the  realm  of  progress.  To 
this  statical  or  fixed  realm,  the  realm 
of  law,  we  give  the  name  of  nature. 
To  the  dynamic  or  free  realm,  the 
realm  of  progress,  we  apply  the  name 
of  history.  And  these  contrasted  poles 
of  our  consciousness,  rest  and  motion, 
matter  and  mind,  order  and  progress, 
law  and  liberty,  nature  and  history, 
furnish,  under  the  personified  forms  of 
THE  WORLD  and  THE  CHURCH,  the 
total  and  perfect  machinery  of  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  in  nature.  In 
what  way  do  the  World  and  the  Church 
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lend  themselves  to  this  Divine  achiev- 
ment  ?  Let  us  see. 

The  vice  of  the  created  conscious- 
ness is  that  it  is  not  directly  but  in- 
versely related  to  the  eternal  truth  of 
things,  seeing  that  to  be  first  in  order 
which  is  really  last,  and  vice  versa ; 
and  this  strictly  because  its  inward  in- 
telligence is  outwardly  conditioned,  be- 
ing contingent  for  its  education  upon 
sensible  symbols.  Now  in  man  this 
fallacious  consciousness  attains  to  its 
maximum  of  development,  and  hence 
to  its  turning-point ;  for  it  is  the  invet- 
erate habit  of  man  to  confound  the  cre- 
ative or  subjective  force  in  existence, 
what  gives  him  personal  identity,  with 
himself;  and  to  refer  the  created  or 
objective  force,  what  gives  him  spirit- 
ual individuality  or  character,  exclu- 
sively to  God,  considered  as  exiled  from 
human  nature.  My  natural  body,  this 
miraculous  realm  of  sense  with  all  it 
enfolds,  I  unhesitatingly  appropriate  to 
myself,  or  take  for  granted  as  my  right; 
but  my  spiritual  soul,  with  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  culture  pertaining  to  it,  I 
as  unhesitatingly,  under  my  Church 
tuition,  ascribe  to  God.  Now  the  truth 
is  exactly  and  intensely  opposite  to 
this.  The  subjective  element  in  con- 
sciousness is  alone  divine,  however  hu- 
man it  appears  ;  its  objective  element 
is  alone  human,  however  divine  it  ap- 
pears. It  is  God  alone,  who,  under  this 
universal  frame  of  good  and  evil  which 
we  call  nature,  and  appropriate  with- 
out misgiving  to  ourselves,  really  is ; 
and  it  is  man  alone  who,  under  that 
individual  regime  of  angel  and  devil, 
or  heaven  and  hell,  which  we  call 
spirit,  and  which  we  diligently  expro- 
priate to  God,  really  exists  or  appears. 

Obviously,  then,  nature  being  God's 
world,  the  world  of  creative  power, 
and  spirit  being  man's  world,  the  world 
of  mere  creaturely  phenomenality  or 
appearance,  —  if  some  bridge  can  be 
devised  adequate  to  span  the  gulf  that 
divides  them,  some  enginery  be  in- 


vented powerful  enough  to  compress 
the  two  worlds  into  the  unity  of  a  man, 
the  universal  element  in  conscious- 
ness, now  so  dominant,  will  instantly 
become  reconciled  and  interchangeable 
with  the  individual  element,  and  that 
resultant  social  form  of  humanity  at 
once  ensue,  which  alone  illustrates  and 
avouches  God's  natural  humanity. 
Now  this  bridge,  this  enginery  of  the 
Divine  invention,  is  the  Church.  The 
Church  posits  itself  to  men's  reverence 
as  the  antagonist  of  the  world,  that  is, 
of  that  universal  or  subjective  element 
in  consciousness  with  which  we  all  in- 
stinctively identify  ourselves ;  and  it 
identifies  itself,  consequently,  with  that 
individual  or  objective  element  in  con- 
sciousness, to  which  we  all  more  or 
less  aspire  as  divine.  Thus  the  Church 
is  bound  by  its  own  theory  to  end  in  a 
perfected  individual  life  of  man  ;  is 
bound  to  hallow  to  the  Divine  regard 
every  humblest  form  of  individuality 
or  character  known  to  the  human  soul 
against  all  oppressive  distinctions  of 
race  or  family  among  men,  and  all 
tyrannies  of  worldly  convention  or 
prejudice. 

But  the  Church  is  a  letter,  is  a 
merely  instituted  decency  in  the  earth, 
and  of  necessity,  therefore,  more  or  less 
overlays  and  obscures  the  pure  spirit 
it  enshrines.  It  tends  evermore  to 
make  its  functions  absolute  instead  of 
provisional,  and  hence  it  ends  at  last 
by  organizing  a  more  debased  and  en- 
slaved mind  in  man  than  that  which 
it  was  appointed  to  subvert.  It  was 
appointed  exclusively  to  freshen  the 
human  or  spiritual  and  objective  ele- 
ment in  consciousness  against  its  over- 
powering divine  or  material  and  sub- 
jective element ;  but  it  no  sooner  gains 
a  foothold  in  the  earth,  than  it  throws 
up  its  commission  and  betakes  itself 
to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
as  the  moth  betakes  itself  to  the  candle. 
The  Church,  accordingly,  as  a  sacred 
letter,  is  doomed  to  dwindle  and  utterly 
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perish  out  of  the  Divine  regard ;  is 
doomed  gradually  to  part  with  all  the 
earthly  prestige  it  has  ever  acquired  by 
its  infidelity  to  the  human  soul.  And 
it  sinks  at  last  into  such  sheer,  spirit- 
ual decrepitude,  as  to  be  content  to 
fix  its  doting  hope  of  resuscitation 
upon  a  literal  child  of  promise,  event- 
ually to  spring  out  of  its  own  loins. 
But  this  child,  when  he  comes  and 
finds  the  graybeard  Church  still  claim- 
ing to  itself  a  universal  dominion,  on 
the  strength  of  certain  promises  made 
to  Abraham,  at  once  sets  himself  to 
denouncing  its  insane  and  unholy  pre- 
tension, by  showing  the  Divine  power 
to  have  respect  solely  to  every  man's 
spiritual  or  individual  culture,  wherein 
all  men  are  equal  before  him,  and  to 
be  utterly  indifferent  to  those  diversi- 
ties of  natural  gifts  among  men,  upon 
which  the  world  sets  so  much  account. 
This  was  the  man  accordingly  in  whom 


the  Church,  as  a  literal  divine  economy 
in  the  earth,  was  predestined  to  end, 
since  he  initiated  its  spiritual  evolu- 
tion as  a  universal  brotherhood,  fel- 
lowship, or  equality  of  man  with  man 
throughout  the  earth.  That  is  to  say, 
he  denied  the  ability  of  God  Himself 
to  confer  any  personal,  i.  e.  finite  or 
inherited  righteousness  upon  his  chil- 
dren; and  made  all  true  righteousness, 
all  true  individuality  or  character  in 
men,  to  inhere  only  in  so  far  as  they 
lived  down  their  natural  or  inherited 
personalities,  and  aspired  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  sovereign  unity  of  their 
kind.  This  was  the  initiament  of  that 
ritual  Christian  communion  (/coivowa) 
of  man  with  man  upon  earth,  which  is 
even  now  under  our  eyes  merging  in 
the  lineaments  of  a  universal  society, 
fellowship,  or  brotherhood,  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  and  so  at  last  constituting 
the  veritable  revelation  of  God's  name. 
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(FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ELISE  POLKO.) 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE    HOUSE    OF    THE    PROFESSOR. 

IT  was  a  gloomy  house,  in  an  old 
university  town,  which  Professor  Wer- 
ner had  inhabited  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  finally  purchased,  after  he  had  re- 
signed his  office.  It  lay  behind  the 
cathedral,  and  reminded  one  of  ancient 
days,  with  its  two  balconies,  its  narrow 
Gothic  door,  and  the  small  window- 
panes  set  in  lead.  The  former  owner 
had  received  but  little  rent  for  the 
house,  as  the  internal  arrangement  was 
considered  inconvenient,  the  rooms  too 
high,  and  the  garden  too  old-fashioned. 
And  yet  the  present  occupants  thought 
there  could  not  be  pleasanter  rooms  in 
the  world ;  and  as  for  the  garden,  they 


called  it  Little  Trianon,  after  the  fa- 
vorite abode  of  the  beautiful,  unfortu- 
nate Queen  of  France.  It  looked 
somewhat  wild,  indeed,  as  experiments 
of  every  imaginable  kind  had  been 
tried  there,  showing  the  gardening  skill 
of  former  times,  such  as  has  been  often 
described.  The  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor,  towards  the  terrace,  were  occu- 
pied by  the  master  of  the  house,  as  his 
library,  bird-chamber,  and  conserva- 
tory. The  Professor  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence showed  a  truly  passionate  interest 
in  birds  and  flowers.  His  marriage  was 
for  the  first  ten  years  childless,  and 
thus  this  affection  had  been  developed 
without  hindrance,  and  had  taken  such 
a  deep,  firm,  hold  of  his  heart,  that 
even  the  hands  of  his  one  little  daugh- 
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ter  were  not  able  to  uproot  it.  The 
child  came  altogether  too  late  to  re- 
ceive special  consideration  from  him. 
The  learned  man  looked,  at  first,  with 
more  fear  than  joy  upon  the  helpless 
being,  as  upon  a  wonder  fallen  from 
heaven.  He  was  forty-two  years  old 
when  she  was  born,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  such  strict  regularity  in 
his  daily  life,  thanks  to  the  care  of  his 
wife,  that  the  thought  of  having  his 
habits  disturbed  in  any  way  by  the  new 
comer,  was  really  dreadful  to  him.  But 
this  secret  anxiety  was  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  Frau  Ernestine  took  care  that 
no  sound  of  the  new  life  should  pene- 
trate to  the  retirement  of  her  husband. 
She  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
town  to  be  the  model  of  a  wife,  and  was 
said  to  have  but  one  fault,  that  she 
"  spoiled  "  her  husband  too  much.  She, 
who  was  order  itself,  had  become  rec- 
onciled to  that  inextricable  confusion 
produced  by  a  passion  for  birds  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  to  the  singular 
whims,  in  general,  of  her  spouse.  Her 
life  was  indeed  a  perpetual  coming 
and  going,  serving  and  enduring  ;  her 
fidelity  was  almost  proverbial  among 
her  acquaintances  ;  she  worshipped  her 
husband,  submitted  to  him  in  all  spirit- 
ual things,  and  was  a  most  conscien- 
tious mother  to  her  child. 

But  whether,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
their  wedded  life  would  have  been  so 
unclouded,  but  for  the  presence  of 
"  Aunt  Elsbeth,"  might  be  considered 
more  than  questionable !  This  faith- 
ful friend  and  fellow-occupant  of  the 
house  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
lightning-rod  on  sultry  days,  because 
Frau  Ernestine  could  confide  to  her 
all  the  burdens  of  her  heart ;  and  the 
atmosphere  of  comfort  and  peace  which 
pervaded  Elsbeth's  little  room,  worked 
wonders  -at  all  times  and  in  all  moods. 

Every  anxiety  about  her  husband 
and  child,  the  cares  of  house-keeping, 
all  important  questions  were  here  dis- 
cussed, and  the  little  one  was  christened 


"  Elsbeth,"  although  called  Lulu.  The 
Professor  had  made  no  objection, 
years  before,  to  receiving  this  young 
cousin  of  his  wife  into  their  home,  on 
the  death  of  the  old  aunt  with  whom 
she  lived.  Cousin  Elsbeth  had  a  quiet, 
peaceful  disposition,  with  the  gentlest 
face  and  the  fairest  blue  eyes  in  the 
world;  she  could  not  endure  cats, 
never  kept  a  dog,  only  left  her  room 
at  regular  hours,  and  possessed  a  hand 
extremely  skilful  in  the  care  of  flow- 
ers. In  the  eyes  of  the  master  of  the 
house  she  had  but  three  faults.  First, 
that  she  was  unmarried  ;  second,  that 
she  read  historical  and  other  romances 
by  female  writers  with  passionate  in- 
terest, and  felt  an  idolatrous  reverence 
for  all  authoresses,  living  and  dead; 
and  third,  that  she  mixed  and  mangled 
historical  dates  and  botanical  names 
in  the  most  fearful  manner.  Her  room 
was  a  gallery  of  the  most  remarkable 
female  portraits.  Authoresses  of  all 
times  and  all  countries,  in  the  strangest 
costumes,  hung  peacefully  side  by  side, 
an  exhibition  of  female  ugliness  rather 
than  of  beauty,  a  collection  which  had 
early  excited  Lulu's  timid  admiration. 
Aunt  Elsbeth  could  tell  what  the  fate  of 
each  of  these  persons  had  been,  and  most 
of  their  histories  sounded  so  sad  —  it 
was  one  endless  chain  of  disappoint- 
ment, distress,  grief,  heart-ache,  and 
sorrow.  The  listening  maiden  could 
never  understand  how  one  could  lead  so 
sad  a  life,  and  yet  write  such  beautiful, 
cheerful  books;  how  one  could  be  mis- 
erable and  still  be  able  to  describe  the 
rich  and  happy.  "  There  is  still  one 
fairy  left  in  the  world,  and  only  one." 
Aunt  Elsbeth  would  then  say,  in  her 
gentle  voice,  "  and  by  her  aid  all  the 
treasures  of  the  world  are  in  our  pos- 
session ;  she  is  called  Imagination. 
Happy  the  child  of  man  to  whom  she 
has  stood  as  godmother  !  " 

How  constantly  did  Lulu  think  of 
this  beautiful  fairy  !  Professor  Wer- 
ner esteemed  Aunt  Elsbeth  very  highly. 
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He  knew  very  well  what  a  soothing 
influence  she  exerted  upon  his  easily 
excited  wife,  how  many  endless  dis- 
cussions she  saved  him  concerning  his 
income  and  expenses,  winter  stores  and 
summer  harvests,  but  especially  about 
the  carelessness  of  the  maid-servants 
and  the  obstinacy  of  old  Jacob.  And 
yet  these  very  servants  had  been  in 
the  house  many  years,  so  that  Frau 
Ernestine  had  nothing  to  say  when 
the  favorite  subject  of  conversation  in 
the  ladies'  society  was  introduced  — 
the  horrors  of  domestic  changes.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  regular  than  the  life 
of  the  Werner  family.  There  was  but 
one  place  in  the  house  where  no  punc- 
tual clock  was  to  be  found,  where  the 
greatest  irregularity  prevailed,  and 
where  everything  was  seen  one  day 
in  the  place  where  it  was  left  the  day 
before.  That  was  the  study.  Books 
in  the  cases,  books  on  the  writing-table, 
on  the  chairs,  rolls  of  paper  wherever 
there  was  room  for  them,  pictures  and 
busts  on  the  wall,  a  cocoa  matting  over 
the  whole  floor,  a  large  porcelain  stove, 
heated  from  without,  and  a  glass  door 
at  the  side,  which  allowed  one  to  look 
into  a  fluttering,  skipping,  singing 
world  of  birds  —  into  a  still,  green  par- 
adise of  plants  :  this  was  the  asylum  of 
the  learned  man,  which  for  many  years 
two  clumsy  feet  only  had  been  permit- 
ted to  enter,  those  of  old  Jacob.  In 
the  absence  of  his  master  he  came  in 
with  a  powerful  broom,  and  "  put  to 
rights,"  as  he  expressed  it,  allowing 
Aunt  Elsbeth  only  to  accompany  him 
occasionally  in  secret,  and  later,  taking 
his  favorite,  little  Lulu,  with  him,  to 
show  her  the  wonders  behind  the  panes 
of  glass.  The  Professor  himself  at- 
tended to  all  his  pets  early  in  the 
morning,  and  held  a  general  review 
again  in  the  evening,  leaving  to  his 
servant  but  a  slight  intermediate 
care. 

In  this  atmosphere    of  peace    and 
quietness  little  Lulu  grew  up,  a  rest- 


less, charming,  joyous  being.  She  lived 
a  careless,  poetical  life,  spending  her 
mornings  under  the  care  of  her  mother 
and  "  godmother  Elsbeth,"  in  the  large 
sitting-room  or  the  garden,  the  after- 
noons in  her  father's  green,  twittering 
world  of  enchantment,  and  evenings  in 
her  sleeping-room,  where,  from  her  lit- 
tle bed  she  could  see  the  constant 
lamp  shining  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
notes  of  the  organ  mingled  with  the 
songs  of  angels  in  her  dreams.  O,  that 
cathedral  window,  how  she  loved  it! 
When  the  sun  shone  in,  little  Lulu 
could  plainly  see  the  marble  images  of 
knights  kneeling  upon  their  graves, 
and  the  form  of  the  sorrowful  mother 
holding  her  dead  son  in  her  arms,  and 
in  the  moonlight  it  was  still  more  beau- 
tiful. Then  it  seemed  as  if  a  silvery 
veil  fluttered  up  and  clown  through  the 
old  church,  and  lovely  angel  heads 
floated  close  up  to  the  window,  nod- 
ding a  greeting  to  the  lonely  child. 
But  Lulu  spoke  of  these  things  to  no 
one  but  to  Aunt  Elsbeth. 

Only  to  her,  and  the  holy  Barbara, 
whose  sweet  face,  copied  from  a  beau- 
tiful picture  by  Raphael,  hung  over 
her  little  bed,  could  she  have  told  all 
that  moved  her  childish  heart  and 
held  her  imagination  captive.  How 
patiently  Aunt  Elsbeth  hearkened  to 
her  endless  prattle  and  questioning, 
and  told  her  such  wondrous  tales,  that 
Lulu  forgot  everything  while  listening 
to  them !  "  See,  Auntie,"  said  she  one 
day ;  "  I  am  really  one  of  those  that 
are  born  happy,  for  you  are  just  as 
much  a  powerful  godmother  as  is  your 
fairy,  Imagination ! " 

"  I  wish  it  were  so,  for  then  you 
should  be  happy,  and  —  become  a  fa- 
mous authoress,  for  that  must  be  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  !  " 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  It  must 
surely  be  charming  to  write  beautiful 
books.  How  is  it  done  ?  " 

"  Why,  one  sits  down  and  writes 
whatever  comes  in  the  mind,  and  then 
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asks  some  wise  man  if  it  is  good  for 
anything ;  and  if  he  says  *  yes,'  it  is 
sent  to  the  publisher,  who  makes  a 
book  of  it,  and  then  it  rains  gold  !  " 

"  Real  gold  ?  Why,  then,  were  all 
your  poetesses  that  you  have  told  me 
of,  so  poor  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  just  it !  Such  gold 
seems  like  that  which  the  knavish 
Rlibezahl  always  gave  away ;  when 
we  get  it  in  our  hands,  it  is  only  with- 
ered leaves,  a  little  dust,  or  something 
else  which  slips  out  of  our  fingers.  I 
believe  some  enchantment  is  at  work, 
so  that  no  poet,  much  less  a  poetess, 
shall  ever  become  rich !  But  who 
knows  !  perhaps  you  will  find  the  magic 
word  which  can  hold  fast  this  gold  and 
become  so  rich  that  you  will  build 
golden-doored  castles  for  us.  We  will 
wait!" 

It  was  very  easy  to  wait  in  Aunt 
Elsbeth's  society,  and  Lulu  would 
have  been  very  lonely  without  her. 
Her  mother  always  had  much  to  do  ; 
and  her  father  was  so  absent  that  of- 
ten he  did  not  even  hear  her  questions  ; 
and  many  people  came  to  talk  with 
him,  and  to  ask  him  questions  about 
trifles  ;  and  Lulu  could  not  understand 
why  her  papa  listened  so  patiently  to 
them,  and  gave  them  such  ready  an- 
swers. Everybody  in  the  town  knew 
the  Professor,  and  even  strangers  who 
saw  him  pass,  were  struck  by  his  ap- 
pearance. 

The  bowed  carriage  of  his  tall  form, 
the  quick,  somewhat  uncertain  gait 
which  often  distinguishes  a  learned 
man  or  a  genius,  the  gray  dress,  the 
green  twig  or  the  fresh  flower  in  his 
button-hole,  and  above  all,  the  finely 
formed  head,  prevented  him  from  being 
overlooked.  His  brow  was  that  of  a 
thinker,  his  eyes  those  of  a  dreamer, 
his  nose  was  nobly  cut,  his  mouth  dis- 
tinguished, and  his  smile  of  almost 
womanly  beauty,  His  silvery  hair 
hung  in  light  locks  over,  his  temples, 
and  he  had  a  habit  of  brushing  it  back 


frequently,  with  his  thin,  white  hand. 
He  was  met  only  in  the  most  secluded 
paths,  and  one  might  often  see  him  sit- 
ting upon  a  mile-stone,  or  on  the  edge 
of  a  grave,  following  with  intense  in- 
terest the  flight  of  the  birds,  or  watch- 
ing their  fluttering  movements.  The 
wood,  scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  was  his  pleasantest  resort ;  there 
he  lay  for  hours  beneath  the  trees,  and 
watched  his  favorites.  And  it  seemed 
as  if  the  charming  creatures  did  not 
fear  those  warm,  deep  eyes  ;  they  flew 
about  their  friend  with  a  loud  twitter- 
ing, they  hopped  upon  his  shoulder, 
they  pulled  his  hair,  they  pecked  the 
crumbs  of  bread  and  little  seeds  almost 
from  under  his  fingers.  It  was  said  in 
jest  that  he  knew  how  to  manage  birds 
much  better  than  men.  He  seldom 
returned  from  his  walks  without  some 
living  creature  in  his  coat  sleeve,  which 
he  carried  home  as  carefully  as  a 
mother  would  bear  a  helpless  child :  a 
little  bird  which  had  fallen  from  the 
nest,  or  a  poor,  feathered  patient  whose 
foot  had  been  broken  by  a  snare,  or  a 
fugitive  with  a  lame  wing  ;  and  no 
hospital  in  the  world  made  cheaper  or 
more  successful  cures,  or  dismissed  its 
patients,  after  such  short  care,  in  bet- 
ter health  than  the  "bird  Professor," 
as  people  called  him.  In  the  winter, 
his  house  was  the  greatest  station  for 
food,  for  miles  around,  and  a  pavil- 
ion erected  as  a  sleeping-place  for 
stray,  freezing,  feathered  wanderers, 
was  largely  visited. 

The  Professor's  eloquence  and  pow- 
ers of  elocution  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
before  his  students,  were  well  known, 
but  in  society  the  learned  man  appeared 
silent  and  abstracted.  Since  he  had 
withdrawn  from  active  duty  in  the 
Cathedral,  his  intercourse  had  generally 
been  with  men  only,  and  mostly  in  his 
own  house.  A  lady's  apartment  was 
something  which  he  never  sought,  al- 
though, when  brought  in  contact  with 
ladies,  he  met  them  with  the  utmost 
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graciousness,  and  was  always  treated  by 
them  with  extreme  politeness. 

There  was  a  wounded  spot  in  his 
heart,  growing  out  of  an  episode  in  his 
early  life,  which  we  must  pass  over 
with  rapidity.  While  he  was  a  college 
student,  his  youthful  beauty,  still  to  be 
recognized  in  the  form  we  have  de- 
scribed, attracted  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  real  queens  of  the  musical  stage, 
by  whose  voice  he  had  been  already 
captivated.  Accident  favored  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  became  as  it  were 
her  page,  and  looked  up  to  her  as  his 
mistress  in  poetry,  in  music,  and  in  all 
that  refined  and  made  earnest  a  youth 
left  without  parents,  who  had  never 
had  brother  or  sister,  or  other  love  ex- 
cept the  medical  student  with  whom 
he  shared  his  room.  The  page  and 
mistress  had  little  intercourse  that 
might  not  have  been  known  to  the 
whole  world  ;  but  to  him,  perhaps  to 
both,  there  was  a  delight  in  the  sort 
of  reserve,  and  the  intimacy  implied  in 
that  reserve  which  accompanied  their 
interviews,  which  elevated  what  might 
have  been  only  an  acquaintance  into 
what  on  his  part  was  a  devotion 
rather  than  a  friendship.  Suddenly, 
however,  his  friend  told  him  —  after  a 
pleasant  morning  at  a  sea-side  retreat 
—  that  they  "  must  part !"  She  had 
long  been  the  wife  of  another  man,  and 
was  now  going  to  Russia  to  join  her  hus- 
band and  take  charge  of  a  daughter  al- 
ready well  grown.  She  left  him,  ten- 
derly telling  him  that  she  had  "  wished 
to  take  one  handful  of  roses  into  the 
grave  —  his  love,"  with  her  !  And  not- 
withstanding all  his  plans  for  rejoining 
her,  she  disappeared  from  him  like  a 
fairy  who  had  kissed  a  mortal  over  night. 

His  chum,  Fritz,  found  the  disconso- 
late lover  almost  in  a  state  of  delirium, 
and  carried  him  to  his  own  father's 
house,  where,  for  the  first  time,  Wer- 
ner saw  anything  of  the  light  and 
pleasure  of  a  real  home,  and  came  out 
of  his  nearly  mortal  illness,  and  the 


shade  of  his  passion,  under  the  care  of 
this  family,  and  the  tenderness  of  his 
friend's  sister,  Ernestine.  The  result 
has  been  already  foreshadowed.  She, 
without  his  suspecting  it,  knew  his 
story  ;  but  she  had  learned  to  love  him 
nevertheless,  and  he  had  learned  to  re- 
quire her  sympathizing  touch  and 
heart.  At  the  right  moment  the  right 
word  came,  and  they  were  pledged  to 
each  other,  she  confessing  her  knowl- 
edge of  his  old  love  but  begging  that 
the  name  of  the  fair  traitress  should 
never  be  mentioned  again. 

The  engagement  lasted  a   long  time 

—  an    engagement  without  the  songs 
of   the  nightingale  or  the  fragrance  of 
roses,  but  still  a  tranquil  time  in  the 
life  of  both.     Then  came  the  marriage. 
No  spring,  no  sultry  summer,  no  pas- 
sion, no  ravishing   air,  no  storms  ;  but 
a  long,  friendly  autumn  day,  a  pleasant 
temperature,   here   and    there    flowers 
also,  sunshine  and  a  soft,  blue  heaven 

—  never  a  glow,  never  coldness  —  and 
at  last,  a  late  rose  —  Lulu. 


CHAPTER  II. 
LULU'S    FRIENDS. 

"  LULU,  sit  up  straight ! "  said  Aunt 
Elsbeth,  in  her  gentle  voice. 

"  Lulu,  your  apron  has  slipped  round 
to  the  left  side  again,"  added  her 
mother.  "  And  you  had  better  go  down 
into  the  kitchen,  and  help  Gertrude 
shell  the  beans,  for  that  is  much  more 
healthful  than  this  incessant  reading." 

At  these  words  the  young  girl 
raised  her  eyes  from  her  book.  She 
was  almost  a  child  still,  scarcely  four- 
teen years  old,  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
pale,  delicate  face.  Her  short  hair 
hung  in  curly  locks  over  her  brow. 
She  now  Crushed  it  back  with  both 
hands  —  n  movement  she  had  taken 
from  her  father,  who  often  seemed 
in  this  way  to  drive  away  some  dis- 
tracting thought. 
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"  Dear  mamma,  only  this  one  half 
page,"  she  pleaded ;  "  only  until  Undine 
raises  the  stone  from  the  fountain,  and 
uncle  Kuhleborn  comes,  then  I  will  be 
ready  !  "  She  rose,  ran  to  the  window 
and  hurried  over  the  lines.  Then  she 
closed  the  book,  and  flinging  her  arms 
round  her  mother's  neck,  said  gayly, 
"  Now  I  can  wait  till  to-morrow,  so  let 
us  keep  the  twilight  hour,  until  papa 
comes  ! " 

Frau  Ernestine  turned  quietly  away. 
"  Have  you  already  forgotten  what  I 
said  to  you,  Lulu  ?  " 

*"  But,  mamma,  Gertrude  said  this 
afternoon,  as  I  passed  the  kitchen  on 
my  way  from  the  garden,  that  she  did 
not  need  me  at  all,  as  she  could  get 
ready  very  well  alone.  Then,  papa  will 
come  so  soon,  and  my  godfather  and  the 
doctor,  and  the  evening  sun  is  just  now 
resting  upon  the  church,  and  I  cannot 
see  it  from  the  kitchen." 

The  mother  sighed,  and  shook  her 
head.  "  God  knows  what  will  become 
of  you,"  she  said.  "  You  learn  noth- 
ing, and  your  spine  will  certainly  suf- 
fer from  sitting  in  such  a  crooked  po- 
sition while  you  read,  and  you  do  not 
even  know  how  to  knit  the  heel  of  a 
stocking !  Think  of  what  is  to  come 
to  you  !  What  man  would  marry  an 
overgrown  girl,  without  a  cent  of 
property,  who  cannot  so  much  as  knit 
a  stocking  alone,  who  is  perverse 
enough  to  peel  asparagus,  and  under- 
stands as  little  about  cooking  as  a  — 
well,  as  your  Undine." 

Aunt  Elsbeth  smiled.  "  Well,  well, 
Ernestine,  you  are  looking  too  much 
on  the  dark  side  again.  Our  jewel  is 
just  now  slender  as  a  young  fir-tree, 
and  knitting  and  cooking  will  come  all 
in  good  time ;  do  not  be  anxious  at 
present.  I  have  known  more  than 
one  young  creature,  who  in  a  week 
learned  to  knit  a  regular  heel,  and  to 
make  cutlets ;  love  can  work  still 
greater  wonders  than  these." 

A  look  full  of  deep  tenderness  fell 


from  Elsbeth's  blue  eyes  upon  her 
favorite,  and  Lulu  answered  it.  A 
thousand  threads  bound  these  two 
hearts  together,  and  a  thousand  hopes 
for  the  child  were  cherished  by  the 
aunt.  She  was  charmed  by  the  pecul- 
iarity of  her  whole  character,  and  no 
one  who  had  seen  her,  or  heard  her 
talk,  would  deny  that  Imagination  had 
actually  stood  as  godmother  to  Lulu. 
How  fervently  did  Elsbeth  pray  every 
night  for  the  happiness  of  the  young 
being  who  was  growing,  by  degrees 
dearer  to  her  than  anything  in  the 
world. 

Lulu  pushed  a  foot-stool  between 
the  two,  and  knelt  down  to  look  at  the 
Cathedral  window. 

"  It  is  really  time  that  Lulu  should 
wear  a  net,  Elsbeth;  she  looks  posi- 
tively wild." 

"  Your  husband  would  be  sorry  to 
see  that,  for  he  likes  so  much  to  Jay 
his  hand  on  her  tangled  hair  ;  so  I 
would  not  begin  just  now,  if  I  were  in 
your  place.  Besides,  she  would  soon 
lose  a  net." 

"She  ought,  too,  to  have  longer 
dresses." 

"  I  would  wait  a  while  for  that,  she 
tears  them  so  much  and  is  growing  so 
fast ! " 

"  She  must  also  take  dancing  lessons 
next  winter.  And  I  shall  send  her  to 
Fraulein  Berger's  sewing-school.  You 
must  see  that  she  is  learning  nothing 
here  ;  all  our  trouble  goes  for  nothing. 
You  gain  no  more  with  your  kindness 
and  patience  than  I  with  my  sternness. 
It  is  really  distressing  to  think  what 
will  become  of  Lulu !  Indeed,  you 
must  not  let  her,  any  longer,  run  down 
into  the  garden,  before  she  has  taken 
ten  stitches." 

Elsbeth  coughed,  and  cast  a  con- 
fused look  upon  the  speaker.  After  a 
while  she  answered  softly  :  "  I  do  not 
think  that  Lulu  has  made  any  brilliant 
progress  in  the  public  schools ;  it  was 
much  better  when  she  learned  to  read 
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and  write  with  me.  Let  us  try  sew- 
ing also,  for  a  little  while,  without 
Fraulein  Berger.  She  is  a  supercili- 
ous person,  who  always  behaves  as  if 
she  were  but  twenty  years  old,  and 
yet  she  was  one  of  my  school-mates. 
Do  not  be  uneasy,  dearest  Ernestine, 
your  child  will  yet  give  you  great 

joy." 

"As  you  think  best,  Elsbeth.  It 
is  my  fate  to  submit  to  others.  We 
will  be  patient  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Have  you  caught  up  yet  in  your  arith- 
metic class,  Lulu  ?  "  she  said,  turning 
now  to  her  daughter. 

Lulu  started  up.  She  had  not  heard 
a  word  of  the  whole  conversation.  It 
was  so  wonderful  over  there  to-day, 
and  she  had  been  listening  to  the  or- 
gan, played  very  softly.  "  Did  you 
call  me,  mamma?" 

"  See,  Elsbeth,  it  is  just  as  I  have 
told  you  lately,  the  child  does  not  hear 
well.  Deafness  was  in  my  father's 
family.  I  shall  speak  to  the  doctor 
this  evening.  O  my  God,  a  deaf,  over- 
grown, ignorant  child  !  Why  must  all 
this  come  upon  me  !  It  is  terrible  to 
have  to  carry  a  leathern  ear-tube,  as 
the  counsellor's  wife  does,  which  looks 
like  an  elephant's  trunk.  I  would 
rather  order  a  simple  ear  trumpet." 

"  But  for  heaven's  sake,  Ernestine, 
we  have  not  gone  so  far  as  that  yet ! " 
said  Aunt  Elsbeth  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
treme horror.  "  How  you  do  always 
anticipate  the  very  worst,  without  any 
necessity." 

Lulu  now  rose  and  came  forward. 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Her  aunt  drew  her  affectionately 
towards  her.  "Your  mother  thought 
you  sitting  in  the  first  row  in  arithme- 
tic, but  I  maintain  that  you  are  still 
in  the  last.  Tell  me  if  I  am  not  right 
this  time  ?  " 

The  young  maiden  smiled  a  little, 
and  then  said,  roguishly,  "  O,  I  am 
the  fourth  from  the  foot." 


"  I  see  nothing  laughable  in  that, 
Lulu  ;  you  ought  rather  be  ashamed 
to  be  so  large  and  yet  so  ignorant ! " 
said  her  mother,  anxiously. 

"  But,  mamma,  I  assure  you  the 
teachers  are  all  wrong  in  their  way  of 
questioning  me  ;  when  papa  questions 
me,  I  know  everything.  If  you  could 
only  see  our  history  teacher  !  Look  ! 
he  comes  in  so,  seats  himself  in  this 
way,  and  then,  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
out  of  a  pistol,  he  suddenly  springs 
upon  me,  and  asks  :  '  When  did  Pepin 
the  Short  live?'" 

And  the  little  actress  imitated  her 
teacher  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
As  she  saw  her  aunt  smile,  the  arithme- 
tic teacher  followed,  —  Lulu's  bitterest 
enemy,  who  always  made  her  sit  with 
her  back  to  the  class,  so  that  her  at- 
tention might  not  be  distracted,  and  no 
one  could  prompt  her —  alone  with 
God  and  him. 

The  form  of  one  teacher  after 
another,  and  all  their  peculiarities,  were 
repeated  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
Frau  Ernestine  tried  to  be  angry,  but 
could  not  succeed.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  laughing  and  talking,  the  slight, 
somewhat  bent  figure  of  the  Professor 
suddenly  stood  on  the  threshold.  He 
was  without  his  usual  light  summer 
coat,  and  looked  rather  heated.  With 
a  cry  of  joy  the  maiden  flew  to  the 
neck  of  her  father. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  your  coat, 
Werner  ?  You  will  take  cold,"  said 
Frau  P>nestine. 

"  My  love,  I  have  just  given  it  to  a 
poor,  consumptive  village  schoolmaster, 
who  has  still  three  miles  to  go  in  this 
northeast  wind  —  and  it  is  not  so 
pleasant  out  as  it  looks.  And  he  had 
none  at  home,  while  I  have  still  an 
old  one!" 

"  Ah,  if  it  had  only  been  the  old 
one,  best  of  husbands!"  —  Ernestine 
said  no  more. 

"  But  I  know  that  I  seem  just  as 
well  to  my  staunch  wife  in  the  old 
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coat,"  he  said,  smiling  as  he  gave  her 
his  hand. 

"  Yet,  most  honored  Professor,"  said 
Elsbeth,  in  a  tone  of  admonition,  "  al- 
low me  to  say,  that  to  give  away  every- 
thing, even  to  the  coat  from  one's  back, 
and  then  confess  the  same  with  the 
most  innocent  appearance,  as  if  it  were 
only  a  pin  that  had  been  given  away, 
—  that  is  rather  strong  ! " 

"  I  will  not  do  it  again  at  present, 
Aunt  Elsbeth ;  but  I  know  a  certain 
little  lady,  with  the  softest  heart  in  the 
world,  who  would  have  done  the  very 
same  thing  if  she  had  been  in  my  place 
to-day.  Apropos,  have  you  been  so 
very  kind  as  to  water  my  Musa  f  " 

"  Yes.  And  the  Cyclopa  alpina  is 
budded  again." 

"  Cyclame,  dear,  incorrigible  Aunt ! 
Come,  Lulu,  let  us  go  to  see  these  new 
buds,  and  say  good -night  to  the  little 
birds." 

The  maiden  hung  upon  his  arm,  and 
tripped  down  the  stairs  by  his  side. 
Old  Jacob  had  already  lighted  the  lamp 
in  the  study,  and  a  small  fire  was  burn- 
ing in  the  chimney,  but  dim  twilight 
still  reigned  in  the  bird-chamber  and 
flower-room.  The  Professor  took  his 
child  by  the  hand,  and  with  a  gentle 
step  wandered  in  his  usual  way  through 
these  two  beloved  rooms.  There  was 
still  light  enough  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  sleepers.  Werner 
kept  only  small,  foreign  birds  ;  for  na- 
tives, he  had  erected  a  large  station  for 
food,  just  outside  the  window.  If  he 
found  a  poor  little  bird  fallen  from  its 
nest,  he  brought  it  to  the  bird-chamber 
to  be  cured,  dismissing  it  when  healed, 
after  giving  it  the  most  attentive  care. 

In  spite  of  the  disorder  of  which 
Frau  Ernestine  complained,  the  bird- 
chamber  had  a  poetical  look.  Large 
gum  trees,  oranges,  and  a  species  of 
palm,  and  various  climbing  plants, 
were  skilfully  distributed  between  the 
cages,  and  by  the  windows.  The 
keeper  of  this  little  feathered  world 


had  put  resting  places  all  around,  rods 
and  perches  for  his  favorites.  The 
doors  of  the  cages  were  open.  There 
they  sat,  in  sweet  peace,  these  tender 
strangers,  crowded  close  together,  with 
their  little  heads  drawn  under  their 
wings.  The  well  known  step  scarcely 
startled  them  ;  only  now  and  then  two 
round,  black,  shining  eyes  looked  up, 
with  that  touchingly  fearless  expres- 
sion common  to  the  eyes  of  birds  and 
children.  Here  and  there  a  soft  twit- 
tering, a  half  melody.  "  They  are 
dreaming,"  whispered  Lulu.  Her 
father  nodded. 

Among  the  flowers  it  was  still  more 
quiet  —  a  softer  and  yet  more  intense 
fragrance,  a  deeper  slumber.  "  I  hear 
them  breathe,"  said  the  child  very 
softly. 

"  They  also  are  dreaming,"  was  the 
answer,  "  else  they  would  not  be  so 
cheerful  in  the  day-time ;  at  night 
they  are  in  their  native  land." 

When  they  came  back  to  the 
study,  and  her  father  had  seated  him- 
self in  his  deep  chair,  Lulu  suddenly 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  weeping 
violently.  "  Ah,  papa,  I  must  confess 
a  sin  to  you  rather  than  to  the  chap- 
lain. While  you  were  giving  your 
coat  to  the  poor  village  schoolmaster, 
I  was  making  fun  of  my  teachers  ! 
Ah,  how  good  you  are  —  and  I,  how 
bad  I  have  been !  Sweet  papa,  for- 
give me !  " 

And,  sobbing,  she  told  him  of  the 
theatrical  representation  she  had  given 
in  her  mother's  room.  "  I  do  not 
know  why  this  strikes  my  heart  all  at 
once  as  a  sin,"  she  added,  trembling. 
"  Scold  me  well,  but  certainly  I  will 
never,  never  do  it  again,  even  though 
Dr.  Hofmann  should  ask  me  a  hun- 
dred times  about  Pepin  the  Short." 

Her  father  drew  the  little  girl  upon 
his  knees,  stroked  the  hair  from  her 
brow,  and  his  gentle  words  fell  like 
balsam  upon  her  agitated  heart. 

"  Your  confession  shall  be  your  pun- 
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ishment,"'  he  said.  "  I  know  you  will 
keep  your  word,  Lulu  !  And  now  be 
quiet,  while  I  tell  you  a  story,  as  I  do 
so  often." 

And  he  told  it  in  his  usual  way  ; 
but  this  time  he  did  not  speak  of  the 
birds  and  the  wonderful  life  they  led 
together,  nor  of  the  flowers,  but  of 
the  labor  and  hardship  of  a  teacher's 
position,  and  his  slight  compensation. 
And  Lulu  listened  with  glowing  cheeks, 
as  he  spoke  of  the  poverty  of  his  own 
childhood,  as  the  son  of  a  teacher,  and 
told  how  his  father  often  came  home, 
worn  out  with  grief  and  shame,  on  ac- 
count of  the  boys  who  tormented  him 
to  death,  and  would  not  see  that  he 
wished  only  their  best  welfare.  He 
told  how  birds  and  flowers  had  com- 
forted him  in  his  bitter  distress,  and  so 
he  had  denied  himself  every  penny  to 
buy  a  bird ;  and  that  his  singing  star- 
lings, talking  ravens,  and  whistling 
bullfinches  were  famed  in  the  whole 
town,  and  in  the  neighboring  country. 
"My  poor  father  would  rather  have 
suffered  from  hunger  than  taken  any- 
thing from  his  birds ;  and  he  has  hun- 
gered in  secret,  I  venture  to  say,"  con- 
tinued the  Professor,  "for  there  were 
seven  children- in  the  family,  and  our 
poor  mother  could  not  work  much,  for 
her  eyes  had  suffered  from  constant 
use  at  night,  when  she  sewed  and 
patched  for  her  children,  besides  doing 
fine  embroidery  occasionally  ;  and  the 
physician  had  even  prophesied  blind- 
ness, if  she  did  not  stop  working.  But 
how  could  she  do  that,  when  we  were 
all  wild  and  healthy,  tearing  the  clothes 
that  would  not  grow  with  us  ?  She 
only  said,  *  This  does  not  worry  me,' 
when  my  father  surprised  her  at  her 
work,  and  called  her  to  account,  half 
in  anger,  half  in  anxiety.  ( It  would 
be  much  worse  for  my  eyes,  to  see  my 
children  badly  dressed  and  disorderly, 
than  to  sew  for  them.' 

"  And  she  did  it,  even  until  her  death. 
Her  dear  hands  never  lay  idle  in  her 


lap,  and  her  last  work  was  to  make  the 
shrouds  for  my  two  young  sisters,  who, 
in  one  day,  fell  victims  to  scarlet  fever. 
Then  she  also  went  home,  but  was  de- 
prived of  consciousness  by  a  violent 
fever,  otherwise  anxiety  for  her  hus- 
band and  children  would  not  have  al- 
lowed her  to  die.  But  God  ordered 
it  wisely,  that  she  might  be  spared  the 
pain  of  seeing  the  slow  languishing  of 
my  father,  and  the  death  of  all  her 
children  except  me. 

"  But  his  health  became  more  feeble, 
his  voice  hoarse,  and  he  complained  of 
constant  pain  in  his  head  ;  and  though 
I  often  begged  him  with  tears  to  stay 
at  home  from  school,  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  do  so. 

"  His  scholars  laughed  at  his  rough 
voice,  they  ridiculed  his  absent  man- 
ner and  the  strangely  violent  way  in 
which  he  often  clasped  his  poor  head 
with  both  hands  ;  he  forgot  sometimes 
to  ask  for  the  work  he  had  given  out; 
he  contradicted  himself;  the  scholars 
complained  of  him  in  secret,  and  be- 
came still  more  insolent.  He  thus  lost 
control  of  his  school,  and  finally,  after 
twenty  years'  service,  the  directors 
pensioned  the  *  worn  out  'man.  This 
brought  mental  and  physical  death 
upon  him.  Every  morning  he  rose 
at  the  usual  hour,  dressed  himself,  took 
his  hat  and  went  mechanically  to  the 
door  of  the  school-room,  and  there  — 
turned  back. 

"I  should  never  have  ventured  to 
restrain  him,  there  was  something  at 
once  so  wild  and  so  disconsolate  in  his 
eyes  when  he  nodded  a  farewell  to 
me.  Afterwards  he  would  sit  for  long 
hours  among  his  birds  and  flowers, — 
the  rest  of  the  world  seemed  lost  to 
him,  —  or  he  would  glide  to  the  church- 
yard, and  take  a  seat  overlooking  the 
graves  of  his  wife  and  children.  There, 
at  times,  one  or  another  of  his  former 
pupils  would  seek  him,  moved  by  a 
feeling  of  repentance,  and  bring  him  a 
few  flowers  or  a  bird. 
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"At  last  softly  and  peacefully  he 
fell  asleep  one  morning,  forever,  and 
in  his  dying  hour  his  favorite  bullfinch 
whistled  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
1  Now  all  the  woods  are  resting ! ' 
Teachers  and  scholars  followed  him  to 
the  grave  ;  and  how  many  a  one, 
standing  by  the  coffin,  felt  with  one  of 
his  good  pupils,  who  said  of  him :  *  I 
would  give  my  heart's  blood  if  I  had 
never  vexed  him  ! ' 

"  Think  of  this  little  history  when 
you  are  in  school  again,  Lulu,"  said 
the  Professor  in  conclusion ;  "  and 
now  come  up,  for  our  friends  will  be 
waiting." 

They  were  waiting.  Uncle  Fritz 
was  there,  and  the  organist  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, as  well  as  the  third  daily  guest 
in  the  Werner  mansion,  Doctor  Alten- 
berg,  private  teacher  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Never  did  a  trio  of  friends  ap- 
pear more  unlike  than  these.  Uncle 
Fritz,  the  wonderful  physician,  with 
his  bald  head,  his  sarcastic  face,  his 
gold  spectacles,  and  his  loquacity ; 
Albert,  the  organist,  with  his  crooked 
shoulders,  his  features  seamed  with  the 
marks  of  small-pox,  and  his  beautiful 


blue  eyes  ;  and  finally,  the  young  and 
rising  professor,  with  his  commanding 
brow,  his  fine  mouth,  his  sharply  cut 
nose,  and  his  tall,  slender  figure. 

Though  these  men  were  so  different 
in  their  views  and  dispositions,  though 
they  made  such  vigorous  war  upon  one 
another  in  these  regular  meetings,  yet 
each  esteemed  the  others  highly  in  his 
heart,  spoke  warmly  of  them  in  the 
world  outside,  and  all  sympathized  per- 
fectly on  one  subject  —  their  love  for 
Lulu,  though  this  love  was  expressed 
in  very  different  ways. 

The  girl  was  attached  to  each  one 
of  these  three  friends  of  her  father,  but 
in  a  different  way.  She  laughed  and 
joked  with  Uncle  Fritz  ;  she  loved  to 
hear  the  organist  play,  and  to  go  to 
walk  with  him  ;  while  Dr.  Altenberg 
"  knew  the  most,"  as  Lulu  maintained, 
and  could  tell  the  most  singular  sto- 
ries of  strange  lands  and  their  inhab- 
itants. He  had  but  one  peculiarity, 
which  often  made  her  impatient  and 
defiant :  he  frequently  reproved  her, 
and  he  criticised  her  on  every  oppor- 
tunity. For  this  reason  Aunt  Elsbeth 
called  him  "  Herr  Governor." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"GROW  NOT  OLD. 


BY    MRS.  LOUISA    J.  HALL. 

NEVER,  my  heart,  wilt  thou  grow  old ! 
My  hair   is  white,  my  blood  runs  cold, 
And  one  by  one   my  powers  depart, 
But  youth  sits  smiling  in  my   heart. 

Downhill  the  path  of  age?     O  no, 
Up,  up  with  patient  steps  I  go ; 
I  watch  the  skies  fast  brightening  there, 
I  breathe  a  sweeter,  purer  air. 

Beside  my  road  small  tasks  spring  up, 
Though  but  to  hand  the  cooling  cup, 
Speak  the  true  word  of  hearty  cheer, 
Tell  the  lone  soul  that  God  is  near. 
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Beat  on,  my  heart,  and  grow  not  old  ! 
And  when  thy  pulses  all  are  told, 
Let  me,  though  working,  loving  still, 
Kneel  as  I  meet  my  Father's  Will. 


JANUARY  1st,  1870. 


WHAT   A   YOUNG   MAN   NEEDS    AT   COLLEGE. 


BY    GEO.    M.    STEELE, 

President  of  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin. 


IT  has  been  said,  and  no  doubt  truth- 
fully, that  the  smartest  boys  do  not  go 
to  college.  Yet  it  is  evident  to  every 
one  competent  to  judge,  that  the  ablest 
men  have  been  at  college.  These  state- 
ments in  no  wise  contradict  each  other. 
They  rather  prove,  if  true,  that  the 
smartest  boys  do  not  always  make  the 
ablest  men.  The  reason  is,  they  do 
not  use  the  means  to  develop  the 
power  that  is  really  in  them.  There 
is  a  widespread  aversion  to,  or  if  not 
aversion  to,  certainly  a  lack  of  desire 
for  a  college  education.  To  some  the 
pecuniary  cost  is  a  mountain  barrier ; 
to  others  it  seems  like  a  long  and  toil- 
some drudgery  ;  to  others  as  if  it  re- 
quired extraordinary  abilities ;  to 
others  still  that  there  is  not  scope 
enough  for  active  enterprise  in  the  life 
of  a  scholar.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  no 
life  is  so  thoroughly  joyous  as  that  of 
the  genuine  student ;  the  abilities  re- 
quired are  by  no  means  of  the  super- 
human kind,  but  rather  of  the  common 
and  ordinary ;  and  the  life  for  which  it 
prepares  the  way  will  always  furnish 
opportunities  for  all  the  practical  en- 
ergy which  one  may  have. 

Probably  much  of  the  general  dis- 
inclination to  thorough  scholarly  cul- 
ture comes  from  the  low,  crude,  and 
sordid  philosophy  of  late  so  popular  on 
the  subject  of  so-called  "  practical  edu- 
cation "  —  a  philosophy  born  of  sloth 
and  a  greed  of  money-making  and  po- 


litical prominence,  for  which  the  many 
openings  to  enterprise  in  this  country 
furnish  the  occasions.  Young  men  are 
encouraged  by  those  who  should  know 
better,  to  leave  the  buried  wealth  of 
their  souls  unexplored,  and  the  germs 
of  mighty  power  unnurtured  and  trod- 
den down  while  they  hasten  to  secure 
a  paltry,  partial,  and  evanescent  good. 
How  strange  that  the  sons  of  God  can 
be  thus  content! 

"  Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill, 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will, 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied, 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide." 

I  design  in  the  present  article  merely 
to  throw  out  some  hints  respecting  what 
is  needed  by  a  young  man,  in  order 
that  he  may  profitably  and  successfully 
prosecute  a  college  course.  I  have  no 
intention  of  writing  out  a  catalogue 
of  all  that  might  be  derived  by  a  stu- 
dent, nor  even  of  everything  that  is 
essential ;  many  things  will  suggest 
themselves  ;  others  will  be  easily  in- 
ferred. I  only  propose  to  dwell  upon 
such  as  are  more  liable  to  be  misappre- 
hended. If  in  the  first  place  I  can 
specify  a  few  things  that  are  not  essen- 
tially needed,  and  lay  them  out  of  the 
account,  my  work  will  be  easier. 

Among  the  things  then  not  abso- 
lutely needed,  I  note  first,  much  money. 
It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  have 
some  money.  But  not  so  very  much  is 
necessary  outside  of  what  one  can  earn, 
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as  is  apt  to  be  imagined.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  every  young  man  can 
begin  with  nothing  and  earn  enough 
out  of  study  hours  and  in  vacations  to 
pay  all  his  expenses  and  keep  up  with 
the  best  of  his  fellows.  A  few  can 
and  do  accomplish  this.  But  they  have 
both  more  natural  tact  and  enterprise, 
and  more  and  better  judgment  in  ex- 
penditure than  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  the  majority.  Yet  almost  every 
honest,  earnest,  promising  young  man 
has  friends  to  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
loan  money,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  to  be  accomplished,  to  take  the 
risk  of  repayment.  Then,  too,  there 
are  many  funds  which  a  wise  benevo- 
lence has  provided  for  such  uses. 
Availing  themselves  of  these  means  and 
adding  their  own  efforts,  they  can  se- 
cure all  the  aids  which  large  supplies  of 
money  will  obtain.  In  this  way,  more- 
over, one  avoids  a  thousand  cares  and 
responsibilities,  and  many  temptations 
which  pecuniary  abundance  involves. 
I  know  that  Horace  Greely  scouts  with 
much  indignation  the  thought  of  a 
young  man's  being  dependent  on  any 
person  for  his  education.  But  he  quite 
forgets  that  there  are  no  independent 
people  on  this  planet ;  and  if  we  take 
out  of  Mr.  Greely's  life  and  character 
all  for  which  he  has  been  dependent  on 
other  persons,  I  fear  we  should  have  but 
a  very  sorry  bundle  of  eccentricities  to 
edit  the  "  Tribune."  If  one  is  to  reject 
altogether  the  aid  of  others  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  powers,  not  only  must 
our  whole  system  and  doctrine  of  edu- 
cation be  demolished,  but  our  most  ex- 
clusively self-made  men  would  find 
themselves  defaulters  to  a  large  amount. 
If  one  may  use  the  institutions  which 
others  have  founded,  and  avail  them- 
selves without  cost  of  the  result  of 
others'  investigations,  it  is  not  serious- 
ly worse  to  receive  with  the  glad  con- 
sent of  those  more  pecuniarily  blest, 
that  which  we  purpose  directly  or  in- 
directly to  repay. 
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It  is  a  most  proper  thing  which  the 
new  President  of  Harvard  says,  when 
he  declares  in  his  inaugural,  "  The 
poverty  of  scholars  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  this  money-getting  nation." 
"  It  maintains  the  true  standard  of  vir- 
tue and  honor.  The  poor  scholars  and 
preachers  of  duty  defend  the  modern 
community  against  its  own  material 
prosperity."  Who  does  not  feel  the 
richer  for  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
man  as  Hardy,  the  servitor  in  "  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford  ?  " 

But  in  the  second  place,  the  college 
student  does  not  essentially  need  to  be 
a  genius.  What  a  genius  is,  in  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  term,  if  indeed 
it  have  any  real  meaning,  I  do  not  try 
to  explain.  I  am  positive,  however, 
that  there  is  something  morbid  in  the 
character.  It  somehow  lacks  health 
or  balance  among  the  faculties.  If 
there  be  remarkable  abilities  or  excel- 
lences in  certain  directions,  they  are 
only  a  poor  compensation  for  what  is 
wanting  elsewhere.  If  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  man's  having  the  ex- 
perience of  a  genius,  and  then  of  an 
average  man,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  prefer  the  latter.  Genius  may 
effect  something  otherwise  impossible 
for  the  world,  but  the  world  has  to  do 
a  great  deal  for  genius  as  well  as  bear 
a  great  deal  from  it.  Still  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  race, 
but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  curse  to 
itself.  There  are  a  few  extraordinary 
intellects  which  are  probably  well-ball- 
anced  and  every  way  healthy.  But 
they  are  few,  and  exceptional,  and  if 
the  world  depended  entirely  on  them 
for  intellectual  achievements,  it  would 
be  poor  indeed.  The  mental  working 
force  of  the  race  resides  in  men  vari- 
ously constituted,  and  some  of  whom 
are  better  endowed  than  others ;  but 
for  the  most  part,  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  as  the  popular  opinion  pre- 
sumes. At  any  rate,  no  student  is  de- 
pendent on  genius  for  success ;  it  does 
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not  come  anywhere  near  being  one  of 
his  indispensable  requisites. 

Again  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
young  man  should  have  an  unalterably 
fixed  plan  of  life  in  view,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  course.  Sometimes  this  is 
a  positive  evil.  To  set  out  on  an  aca- 
demical career  with  the  idea  of  a  partic- 
ular vocation  as  the  end  of  education  — 
having  reference  to  that  in  all  one's 
reading,  striving  to  make  of  himself  a 
mere  minister,  or  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or 
schoolmaster,  or  bookkeeper,  instead 
of  a  man,  not  only  is  poor  policy,  in 
that  it  gives  a  narrow  scope  to  his 
development,  but  it  deprives  him  of  a 
large  part  of  what  would  be  the  best 
basis  for  any  of  these  very  callings. 
Such  a  culture  is  illiberal  instead  of 
liberal  —  one-sided  and  special  instead 
of  generous  and  catholic.  Such  a  stu- 
dent is  apt  to  inquire  whether  this  or 
that  study  will  have  any  bearing  on  his 
success  in  his  profession.  He  thus  be- 
comes sordidly  utilitarian,  and  so  effect- 
ually hinders  the  free  and  full  unfold- 
ing of  his  powers.  It  is  only  when 
education  has  completed  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  work  that  one's  real  ap- 
titudes become  apparent.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  young  man  may 
not  have  a  particular  calling  in  view, 
when  he  enters  college  or  even  before ; 
but  only  that  he  does  not  need  to  have 
that  point  settled  so  early ;  and  if  in 
any  case  it  be  regarded  as  probable,  the 
less  special  reference  he  has  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  part  of  his  course, 
:  the  better. 

Coming  now  to  the  positive  side  of 
the  question,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  of  what  is  obvious  —  such  as  in- 
,  stitutions,  qualified  instructors,  right 
-methods  of  study,  apparatus,  cabinets, 
libraries,  and  so  forth.  Nor  need  we 
specially  and  severally  insist  upon  those 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  success 
in  every  human  enterprise,  such  as  de- 
cision of  character,  energy,  steadiness 
of  purpose,  superiority  to  the  demands 


of  appetite  and  passion,  and  all  mere 
self-indulgence.  These  are  elements 
which  almost  insure  success  anywhere, 
and  nearly  every  failure  of  students 
may  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  one  or 
more  of  them.  True  one  may  not  have 
them  in  eminent  degree  at  first.  They 
are  objects  of  culture,  and  if  one  start- 
ing with  them  in  only  a  rudimentary 
degree,  shall  have  developed  them  at 
any  period  of  his  career,  the  better  part 
of  his  education  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. But  there  are  certain  things, 
which,  whether  connected  with  these 
or  apart  from  them,  are  essential  to 
every  young  man  undertaking  a  college 
course. 

First  a  good  body  is  wanted.  Aftei 
all  that  has  been  said  there  are  com- 
paratively few  who  realize,  to  its  full 
extent,  the  dependence  of  the  soul  for 
its  real  effectiveness  on  physical  health. 
It  is  not  merely  'that  the  body  is  the 
instrument  of  the  mind  and  so  must  bo 
in  tolerable  repair,  in  order  to  the  prof- 
itable activity  of  the  latter  ;  though 
this  is  a  great  and  important  considera- 
tion, fully  equal  to  all  that  has  been 
estimated  concerning  it.  But  also  the 
body  itself  somehow  has  a  greater 
agency  in  its  effect,  both  on  the  mind 
and  on  some  of  the  objects  of  the 
mind's  action,  than  it  has,  in  any  case, 
received  credit  for.  It  is  only  on  this 
supposition  the  effect  of  some  of  our 
popular  orators  can  be  accounted  for. 
Even  such  men  as  Whitefield,  and 
Spurgeon,  and  Beecher,  however  much 
of  their  efficiency  may  be  owing  to 
their  lofty  spirituality  and  intense  ear- 
nestness, certainly  are  indebted  far  less 
to  intellectual  superiority,  than  to  per- 
fection of  physical  vigor  and  the  happy 
balance  of  the  physical  powers.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  muscular 
energy  is  not  quite  as  indispensable  a 
requisite  in  the  intellectual  work  of  the 
world,  as  in  its  manual  employments. 

One  of  the  great,  and  hitherto  in- 
vincible fallacies  of  our  civilization, 
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working  immense  mischief,  is  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  selecting  the  consti- 
tutionally feeble-bodied  members  of 
the  family,  or  those  who  have  suffered 
from  disease  or  accident,  which  has 
diminished  the  bodily  strength,  as  fit 
subjects  for  a  liberal  education,  and  the 
more  intellectual  employments.  Say 
the  parents  and  friends,  and  the  com- 
munity generally,  "  These  children 
will  be  good  for  nothing  else  —  they 
cannot  work  —  they  must  be  educated." 
Thus  the  refuse  of  the  community  is 
set  apart  for  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant u«es.  Probably  it  would  not 
be  best  that  the  opposite  theory  should 
exclusively  prevail ;  but,  even  so,  we 
should  gain  incalculably  in  the  intel- 
lectual, and  probably  not  lose  so  very 
much  in  the  manual  force  of  the  world. 
To  Sciy  nothing  of  the  exhausting  char- 
acter of  the  pressure  of  a  sickly  body 
on  a  soul  which  ought  to  be  supported 
by  the  body  instead  of  furnishing  a  sup- 
port for  it,  how  much  mightier  is  the 
influence  of  the  mind  when  transmitted 
through  a  healthy  muscular  and  ner- 
vous system. 

Surely,  then,  instead  of  its  being  a 
reason  why  a  young  man  should  not 
go  to  college,  because  he  is  strong  and 
robust  of  body,  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  he  should  go  —  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  things  he  needs  —  better  than 
money,  or  genius,  or  almost  anything 
else,  except  common  sense,  and  that 
fche  is  far  more  likely  to  have  if  he  first 
have  the  other. 

No  doubt  one  reason  why  a  large 
class  of  young  men  are  deterred  from 
a  college  course,  is  that  such  a  course  is 
associated  in  their  minds  with  delicate 
constitutions  and  feeble,  unenduring 
bodies.  If  more  of  our  hearty,  rugged 
boys,  full  of  animal  spirits,  were  in  our 
colleges,  it  would  become  more  cus- 
tomary than  now  to  engage  in  out-of- 
door  sports,  and  there  would  be  less 
need  of  reiterated  exhortation  to  good 
students  to  take  exercise.  As  it  is, 


college  students  are  divided  into  two 
classes  —  those  who  devote  too  much 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and 
those  who  give  themselves  too  much 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  muscles.  If 
it  should  become  the  custom  for  the 
healthiest  boys  to  go  to  college,  the 
best  scholars  would  find  enough  of  nat- 
ural impulse  to  seek  the  open  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  sufficient  inclination 
to  study,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
natural  limit  fixed  to  excess  in  either 
direction,  while  the  influence  thus  ex- 
erted, would  draw  the  extremes  to  a 
healthy  mean.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
should  we  have  the  sana  mente  in  sano 
corpore. 

In  the  second  place,  he  needs  a  cor- 
rect theory  of  the  scholastic  life.  I  do 
not  mean  an  absolutely  infallible  the- 
ory ;  that,  probably,  he  will  not  get. 
There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  enter- 
tained on  this  subject  by  wise  men, 
and  it-  is  not  likely  that  the  best  will 
be  accepted  by  all.  Yet  there  are  cer- 
tain principles  which  are  adopted  by 
those  best  qualified  to  judge,  and  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  common 
sense  of  all.  That  a  student  needs 
some  regular  plan  is  obvious.  A  poor 
course  of  study  is  much  better  than 
none.  F.  W.  Robertson,  in  one  of  his 
letters  written  not  many  years  after 
leaving  Oxford,  lamenting  his  desul- 
tory style  of  culture,  says  :  "  I  now 
feel  that  I  was  utterly,  mournfully,  ir- 
reparably wrong Now  I 

would  give  £200  a  year  to  have  read 
on  a  bad  plan  chosen  for  me,  but  stead- 

%•" 

All  profitable  plans  of  scholarly  cul- 
ture with  whatever  variable  elements, 
have  this  constant  quality,  namely, 
that  there  must  be  such  a  range  and 
diversity  of  study  as  will  serve  to  the 
development,  discipline,  and  informa- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul. 
What  we  seek,  or  ought  to  seek,  is  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  power  con- 
sistent with  a  well-balanced  and  sys- 
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tematical  manhood.  There  may  be  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
kind  and  proportion  of  studies  best 
adapted  to  this  end.  But  evidently 
the  worst  curriculum  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  any  institution  would  be  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  random, 
impulsive  following  of  one's  untaught 
inclinations  and  preferences,  or  the  hes- 
itating, undecided  plan  of  a  mere  nov- 
ice. How  much  more  profitable  it  is 
than  the  method  viciously  called  prac- 
tical, requires  no  extraordinary  wisdom 
to  discern.  True,  a  practical  educa- 
tion is  what  a  young  man  needs,  and 
no  other  is  worth  talking  about ;  but 
how  preposterous  to  call  that  system 
which  gives  "  a  complete  business  ed- 
ucation in  six  months,"  or  that  frag- 
mentary, one-sided,  and  narrow  plan 
of  study,  which  makes  mere  engineers, 
chemists,  entomologists,  or  even  minis- 
ters, doctors,  and  lawyers,  practical, 
while  that  which  makes  men  and  fur- 
nishes a  broad  basis  and  generous  com- 
petence of  power,  is  thought  to  be 
something  the  opposite  of  practical ! 

No  doubt  the  very  best  of  the 
courses  of  study  now  in  use,  may  be 
profitably  modified.  The  methods  of 
study,  too,  are  in  rapid  process  of  im- 
provement, and  there  is  yet  much  ad- 
vancement to  be  made  ere  we  approx- 
imate perfection.  Let  it  be  freely 
conceded  that  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  and  perhaps  too  largely  up 
to  the  present  time,  we  have  been 
somewhat  unnatural  in  our  habits  both 
of  teaching  and  study,  especially  in  that 
we  have  not  enough  regarded  the  com- 
mon-sense, nor  kept  in  line  with  the 
spontaneous  and  intuitive  action  of  the 
mind.  But  because  we  have  not  all 
possible  wisdom,  are  we  to  abandon 
the  accumulations  of  the  ages  and  be- 
gin de  novo  to  learn  everything  over 
again  ?  Would  it  be  sensible  for  a 
semi-civilized  nation  to  go  back  to  bar- 
barism, because  their  attainments  fall 
short  of  the  full  enlightenment  of  a 


more  advanced  race  ?  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  plan  recommended  by  some 
of  our  would-be  educational  philoso- 
phers. 

The  student,  then,  needs  to  come 
under  the  dominion  of  some  theory  of 
the  scholastic  life  which  is  the  result 
of  the  experience  and  observation  of 
scholars,  not  for  a  series  of  years 
merely,  but  for  a  series  of  generations  ; 
and  not  to  abandon  it  hastily  for  a 
plausible  but  never  tested  fancy  of  a 
few  visionary  persons.  Let  this  bet- 
ter notion  be  more  generally  dissemi- 
nated among  our  young  people  in 
America,  and  we  shall  have  less  of  the 
superficial  and  the  unscholarly  special- 
ism, and  less  aversion  to  what  is  obvi- 
ously the  most  natural,  the  most  sat- 
isfactory, and  most  enjoyable  course  of 
training. 

Another  essential  thing  is  a  high 
moral  purpose.  It  needs  no  labored 
argument  to  prove  that  the  proper 
ends  of  human  action  are  moral.  The 
mightiest  inspirations  are  those  of  a 
religious  character,  and  the  grandest 
motives,  impelling  to  human  action,  are 
found  in  Christianity.  Evidently,  too, 
this  requires  of  us  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  all  our  faculties  and  their 
largest  culture.  None  of  us,  at  pres- 
ent, can  begin  to  comprehend  the 
wealth  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
greatness,  —  the  mighty  volume  of  be- 
ing which  God  has  made  possible  to 
every  soul.  Here,  too,  there  are  meas- 
ureless resources  for  the  satisfaction 
of  every  want  and  every  requirement 
of  our  being.  To  neglect  these  germs 
of  infinite  growth,  and  squander  the 
treasures  furnished  forth  for  their  uses, 
is  to  trample  under  foot  the  richest 
gifts  of  God,  and  to  hold  in  contempt 
the  grandest  opportunities  conceivable 
to  mortals. 

The  great  end  to  be  arrived  at  by 
the  student,  and  his  great  need,  is  to 
get  control  of  all  the  spiritual  forces 
which  belong  to  him,  and  to  hold  them 
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to  the  great  purposes  for  which  they 
were  created.  It  is  not  enough  that 
he  keep  his  appetites  from  making  him 
a  brute,  or  his  passions  from  making 
him  a  savage  or  a  demon,  or  his  other 
propensities  from  making  him  a  good- 
for-nothing  man  of  the  world,  or  his 
selfishness,  a  monster  from  which  all 
goodness  revolts ;  but  his  volition  must 
have  in  it  a  positive  quality,  calling 
into  action  all  those  God-inspired  forces 
which  without  this  authoritative  sum- 
mons would  slumber  ingloriously. 

It  is  not  designed  to  recommend  the 
artificial  and  superficial  system  of  eth- 
ics practically  adopted  by  a  large  class 
of  the  community.  Much  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  virtue  is  only  a  thin 
veneering,  having  reference  to  nothing 
beyond  social  respectability  or  a  repu- 
tation suited  to  the  exigencies  of  busi- 
ness or  popular  policy.  It  comes  from 
no  inward  principle,  and  has  no  more 
of  real  character  in  it  than  has  the 
coat  of  a  Broadway  dandy.  The  mo- 
rality which  is  essential  to  great  things 
grows  out  of  a  profound  conviction  of 
our  accountability,  quickened  and  in- 
spired by  the  Divine  love  acting  upon 
the  very  springs  of  our  being. 

To  the  lack  of  this  moral  purpose 
is  in  great  part  owing  the  aversion  to 
high  scholarly  culture  on  the  part  of  so 
many,  and  of  the  inefficient  and  par- 
tial scholarship  on  the  part  of  others, 
which  characterizes  our  communities. 
Selfishness  is  ever  short-sighted,  and 
sometimes  stone-blind.  It  is  nearly 
certain  to  defeat  its  own  ends  by  nar- 
rowing existence  down  to  the  earthly 
life,  to  immediate  and  transient  enjoy- 


ment. A  profound  moral  motive  is 
the  only  one  that  consists  with  the 
nature  and  grand  vocation  of  man. 
Any  lower  incentive  is  likely  to  fail 
at  some  point  far  short  of  the  true  goal 
of  the  highest  development  of  the  soul's 
powers.  It  lacks  the  force  to  carry 
some  through  any  part  of  the  self-de- 
nying discipline  implied  in  the  higher 
academic  course  ;  it  is  the  occasion  of 
failure  to  others  before  their  course  is 
completed ;  while  it  permits  still  others 
to  go  forth  with  a  kind  of  scholarly 
repute,  but  with  almost  no  fitness  for 
a  scholar's  work.  This  deplorable  de- 
fect has  also  much  to  do  with  the 
flimsy  schemes  of  education  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  which  only  seek 
to  qualify  a  man  for  "getting  a  liv- 
ing " —  as  if  a  mere  living,  even  a  good 
living,  were  anything  worth  having 
at  all.  It  degrades  man  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  oyster  or  a  polyp  when 
he  is  entitled  to  the  companionship  of 
angels,  the  heirship  of  all  things,  and 
to  the  unspeakable  eternal  joys  of  glo- 
rified existence.  Whatever  else  a 
young  man  needs  at  college,  he  needs 
this  high  moral  purpose,  not  only  that 
he  may  aim  at  the  best  and  the  only 
proper  things,  but  that  he  may  accom- 
plish the  things  at  which  he  aims. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  main 
essentials  for  a  student.  With  these 
and  what  is  implied  in  them,  together 
with  the  qualities  requisite  to  any 
kind  of  success  anywhere,  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  this  grand  enterprise,  and  in 
all  those  to  which  it  freely  opens  the 
way. 
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IN    SEARCH   OF   A    CLIMATE. 

[WE  print  the  following  article  as  a  true  story  of  facts  from  an  invalid's  point  of  view,  which  may 
be  useful  as  well  as  interesting  to  others  in  the  same  case,  and  to  their  friends.  At  the  same  time  we 
wish  to  emphasize  those  passages  in  which  the  writer  shows  that  to  other  persons  the  "  search  for  a  cli  - 
mate"  may  present  wholly  different  problems  and  results.] 


WHEN  I  was  ordered  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Menton,  I  made  a  show  of 
resistance  ;  but  everybody  took  sides 
with  Dr.  A.,  calling  my  indisposition 
to  exchange  the  comforts  of  home  for 
the  rack  of  a  railroad,  indolence,  and 
my  reliance  upon  my  own  judgment  in 
my  individual  case  rather  than  upon 
the  physician's  application  to  it  of  gen- 
eral rules,  obstinacy.  Portly  .ZEscula- 
pius  being  in  one  scale  and  his  slim 
patient  in  the  other,*  the  latter,  of 
course,  kicked  the  beam.  But  it  was 
not  enough  that  I  should  be  found 
wanting  in  sense  and  in  humility.  It 
was  not  enough  that  I  should  kiss  the 
rod,  as  one  who  accepts  punishment 
cheerfully  ;  I  must  believe  that  it 
would  blossom  at  Menton,  and  must 
thank  -ZEsculapius  for  his  prescription 
of  Paradise.  My  comforters,  if  less 
eloquent,  were  as  positive  as  those  of 
Job.  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  regretted 
his  inability  to  accompany  me  to  a 
shore  where  winter  is  unknown.  Bil- 
dad  the  Shuhite  pictured  the  beauties 
of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  of  the  Ital- 
ian sky,  of  the  silver-mantled  hills. 
Zophar  the  Naamathite  dwelt  on  the 
gentle  breezes  with  healing  in  their 
wings,  and  on  the  delicious  fruits,  fresh 
fish  and  full-fed  mutton,  with  the  best 
of  oil  for  salad,  and  wine  that  would 
make  the  heart  glad.  Zophar,  Bildad, 
and  Eliphaz  sung  together  the  delights 
of  the  Cornice  road,  using  the  words 
of  travellers  who  had  passed  over  it  in 
May,  and  the  rhapsodies  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio. And  JEsculapius  lent  me  Hip- 
pocrates's  book  upon  climate,  in  which 
thermometer  and  barometer  united  to 
prove  that  if  winter  ever  came  to  Eden, 
it  was  such  a  winter  as  Hippocrates 


and  his  happy  patients  enjoyed  at 
Menton. 

I  began  to  pack  my  trunks. 

My  modest  apartment  was  in  the 
third  story  of  a  hotel  on  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  my  windows  received  the 
full  force  of  the  sun  from  his  rising 
over  the  chamber  of  Napoleon  III.  to 
his  setting  behind  the  dome  of  the  In- 
valides.  The  street  and  the  Tuileries 
gardens  .presented  pictures  of  French 
life  in  entertaining  variety.  On  my 
well  days  I  could  walk  under  the  ar- 
cades, secure  from  dampness  and  with 
gay  windows  for  amusement.  I  could 
enjoy  society  and  the  theatre  without 
fatigue,  thanks  to  the  newspapers  or 
to  visitors.  Invalid  though  I  was,  in 
Paris  I  could  share  in  the  general 
movement  and  live  in  the  general  life. 
Were  the  promised  land  all  that  was 
promised,  would  it  be  better  than  this? 

I  sighed  as  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  and  again  as  I  wrapped  up 
bronzes,  books,  vases,  photographs, 
which  had  made  my  rooms  home,  but 
must  be  left  behind ;  and  again,  at 
breakfast  and  dinner,  in  nervous  doubt 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Paradisai- 
cal over  the  Parisian  cuisine. 

But  a  coupe-lit  was  already  engaged, 
under  the  instructions  of  .ZEsculapius, 
who  compared  it  to  a  cradle,  in  which 
I  could  sleep  all  the  way  to  Lyons, 
where  he  advised  me  to  make  my  first 
halt.  The  fastest  train  being,  as  usual 
on  the  continent,  an  evening  express,  I 
was  to  travel  all  night  and  would  reach 
my  destination  at  sunrise.  The  hour 
came  and  the  cab  and  the  long,  long, 
jolting  ride  to  the  station,  and  the  long, 
long  waiting  in  a  room  packed  with 
people  and  foul  with  well-breathed  air. 
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At  length  we  opened  the  door  of  the 
much  bepraised  coupe-lit,  for  which  two 
of  us  had  paid  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  francs. 

The  coupe-lit  is,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, an  adaptation  to  railroad  pur- 
poses of  the  coupe  of  the  diligence. 
It  has  glass  along  the  whole  front  and 
at  the  sides,  so  as  to  afford  excellent 
views  of  scenery  —  invaluable  to  an 
invalid  and  at  night  —  and  to  admit 
air  freely.  It  is  ove*  the  front  wheels 
or  the  back  wheels  of  the  carriage,  so 
as  to  feel  every  movement  of  the  train. 
Ours  — the  station-master  having  been 
informed  that  it  was  to  be  occupied  by 
a  person  in  delicate  health  —  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  next  to 
the  engine.  The  interior  differed  from 
an  ordinary  carriage  in  that  the  stuffed 
cushion  could  be  lifted  at  one  end  so  as 
to  bring  its  support  directly  against  the 
back,  and  that  the  arm  at  the  other  end 
could  be  lifted,  so  as  to  bring  the  pro- 
tuberance behind  it  against  the  knees. 
There  were  no  sheets,  blankets,  or  pil- 
lows, only  a  bit  of  looking-glass  for 
chamber-furniture. 

The  horrors  of  that  night  in  ^Escu- 
lapius's  irregularly-rocking  cradle,  with 
the  shrill  Continental  whistle  for  lul- 
laby, may  be  passed  over.  If  I  slept, 
it  was  the  sleep  of  Ixion  on  his  wheel, 
or  of  Prometheus  under  his  vulture. 
The  damp  wind  that  ushers  in  a  No- 
vember day  on  the  Continent,  is  as 
penetrating  at  Lyons  as  in  any  place  I 
know.  The  half  hour's  ride  to  the 
hotel  is  over  what  a  Boston  girl  aptly 
names  "  hobgoblin  stones." 

After  resting  a  week,  I  continued  my 
journey  ;  but  in  the  day-time  and  not 
in  a  coupe-lit.  Ten  francs,  slipped 
into  the  hand  of  an  official,  gave  us  a 
carriage  with  eight  places,  and  but  one 
other  occupant.  But  at  the  first  stop- 
ping place,  two  commercial  travellers 
entered,  and  before  the  day  was  over, 
any  position  except  an  approximate 
perpendicular,  became  impracticable. 


An  accurate  description  of  Mar- 
seilles in  summer  may  be  found  in  the 
first  chapter  of  "  Little  Dorrit."  Add 
a  chill  wind  to  the  habit  of  staring  and 
the  habit  of  dust,  contracted  in  warm 
weather  and  never  recovered  from,  and 
you  have  a  description  of  Marseilles  on 
a  fair  day  in  winter.  The  Carrebiere, 
which  the  Marseillaises  persist  in  think- 
ing superior  to  the  finest  boulevards  of 
Paris,  —  is  enlivened  by  hotels,  cafe's, 
and  talking  groups,  but  the  glaring 
streets,  by  which  one  reaches  this 
thoroughfare,  are  deader  than  the  dead. 
My  companion  found  two  curiosities  at 
the  Zoological  Garden,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  animals :  an  old  Frenchman, 
followed  by  his  cat,  and  an  Englishman 
with  six  song,  clothed  from  the  same 
piece  of  goods  and  resembling  a  stair- 
carpet,  as  they  mounted  to  the  grotto, 
the  eldest  at  the  top.  For  myself,  I 
found  rather  more  sun  than  at  Lyons, 
but  not  such  good  dinners. 

Finally  I  was  lifted  from  the  car- 
riage, which  took  us  from  Monaco, 
where  the  railroad  then  stopped.  My 
companion  was  in  raptures  over  the 
scenery  between  Monaco  and  Menton, 
but  I  was  too  chilled  by  the  tunnels 
we  had  passed  through,  and  too  sick 
with  the  glare  of  the  sea  to  open  rny 
eyes.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  after  my  departure  from  Paris, 
did  I  consider  myself  as  fairly  arrived, 
having  so  far  recovered  from  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  journey  that  I  could  look 
around  me.  It  would  be  unfair,  how- 
ever, to  set  down  first  impressions ; 
and  I  give  only  those  that  were  con- 
firmed after  four  months'  sojourn,  writ- 
ing as  an  acclimated  invalid,  and  judg- 
ing, not  by  Boston  nor  by  Paris  stand- 
ards, but  by  those  common  to  most 
civilized  countries. 

Menton  certainly  enjoys  a  lovely 
situation.  The  views  from  the  pine- 
covered  promontory  of  St.  Martin, 
which  separates  the  bay  from  that  of 
Monaco ;  from  the  head  of  the  grisly 
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ravine,  through  which  runs  the  new 
boundary  line  between  France  and 
Italy ;  from  the  cemetery  above  the 
old  town  of  steep  streets,  strong  smells, 
and  swarming  children,  are  alike  charm- 
ing. Orange  and  lemon  groves  and 
olive  orchards  fill  the  picture,  which  is 
framed  by  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
forming  the  chord  to  a  semi-circle  of 
gray,  rocky  hills,  that  rise  sometimes 
two  or  three  thousand  feet,  varied  here 
and  there  by  a  red  cliff  or  a  white 
village.  The  curve  of  the  coast-line 
is  lovely,  but  the  mountain  lines  are 
hard.  These  last  are  often  hid  for 
days  together  in  winter  by  clouds,  and 
during  these  periods  the  walls  of  rocks 
imprison  the  imagination  and  depress 
the  spirits.  One  longs  for  rain,  for  the 
night,  for  whatever  will  hide  the  en- 
closing walls.  One  seeks  vainly  signs 
of  life  on  the  sea  out  of  which  the  sun 
rises  with  monotonous  persistency,  but 
few  sails  appear,  and  no  ebb  tide  re- 
lieves from  the  eternal  attempt  of  the 
waves  to  macadamize  the  pebbles  of 
the  shore.  Early  risers  waxed  eloquent 
over  the  view  of  Corsica  at  dawn,  but 
it  never  seemed  to  me  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  a  lost  morning  nap,  and  I 
soon  wearied  of  the  breakfast  question, 
"  Did  you  see  how  beautifully  Corsica 
looked  ?  "  etc.  In  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, it  occasionally  formed  a  point  of 
comfort  in  the  blank  horizon,  and  gave 
me  the  Corsican  brothers  or  the  Buon- 
apartes for  society. 

Any  one  strong  enough  to  take  walks 
or  donkey-rides  of  two  hours'  length  or 
more,  has  greater  resources.  My  com- 
panion, who  spent  many  afternoons  in 
climbing  the  terraces  or  in  following 
the  paved  paths  that  led  to  distant  vil- 
lages, brought  home  always  a  good 
appetite  and  often  reports  of  adventure, 
sketches  of  scenery,  or  baskets  full  of 
flowers  and  ivy.  The  mountain  air  he 
was  able  to  reach,  lent  enchantment 
to  all  he  saw,  gave  a  fictitious  glow 
to  his  best  truth  and  precious  value 


to  trifles.  Happy  privilege  of  health, 
that  found  a  day's  entertainment  in  a 
bit  of  sea,  so  seen  as  to  seem  bluer 
than  usual,  in  a  ravine,  unusually 
steep,  or  a  lemon-tree,  unusually  yel- 
low ;  in  the  big  olive  behind  the  Cap- 
uchin convent,  in  whose  branches  a 
little  room  had  been  built,  where  the 
dowager  queen  of  Prussia,  as  an  in- 
scription testified,  once  seated  herself; 
in  the  fantastic  shapes  into  which  long 
solitude  had  twisted  other  trees  of  the 
same  species ;  in  the  goat-herd  that 
begged ;  in  the  young  woman  that 
knitted  on  donkey-back ;  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  George,  with  the  painting  over 
the  door,  that  represents  the  Saint  in 
green  and  blue  and  the  dragon  in  un- 
speakably yellow  yellow ;  in  the  de- 
serted village  clustering  around  this 
little  chapel,  with  at  least  one  cat  upon 
the  window-sill  of  each  house,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  family ;  or  in  the 
Sunday  dance  of  the  villagers  of  St. 
Agnes.  The  last  might  perhaps  have 
been  worth  the  rapturous  description 
it  received.  The  hamlet  stands  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  at  the  foot  of  a  crag  crowned  by 
the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle,  where 
one  of  the  pirates  of  the  Middle  Ages 
carried  and  married  — after  his  fashion 
—  a  nun,  since  sainted  for  her  pains. 
Between  the  modern  village  and  the 
sharp  descent  toward  Mentor),  with  a 
precipice  above  it  on  two  sides  and  a 
deep  ravine  on  the  fourth  side,  extends 
the  public  place,  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet  square.  On  the  Sunday  referred 
to,  the  grim  old  fortress  was  half  hid- 
den in  fog,  and  clouds  hung  over 
the  opposite  mountains,  half  veiled 
Menton  and  Monaco,  filled  up  the 
valleys  that  led  to  the  coast,  and  gave 
only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  olive 
slopes  between  them.  The  mountain 
air  gave  strength  to  the  arm  that  plied 
the  one  fiddle-bow,  and  to  the  dozen 
pairs  of  legs  that  danced  as  young 
people  do  still  dance  in  Southern  Eu- 
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rope.  There  was  no  self-consciousness, 
no  improper  suggestion,  but  a  complete 
and  not  ungraceful  abandon  in  the  rapid 
movement,  so  rapid  that  one  dancer 
threw  off  his  coat  and  ended  the  figure 
in  his  shirt-sleeves.  The  simple  cali- 
coes of  the  women,  quiet  in  color 
and  uniformly  clean,  came  close  to  the 
throat  and  were  unrelieved  by  orna- 
ment. Some  wore  a  flower  in  their 
black  hair,  some  a  simple  kerchief 
knotted  behind.  Ball-room  belles  and 
beaux,  ball-room  manners  and  toilettes 
were  wanting,  but  there  were  bright 
eyes  enough  and  forms  deserving 
sculpture.  Brown  exercise  and  jocund 
health  and  festive  feeling  danced  to 
the  cracked  old  fiddle.  And  in  the 
ring  of  lookers  -  on  were  boys'  faces 
such  as  Correggio  has  painted,  and 
hags  wrinkled  as  the  Fates. 

Those  able  to  climb  or  to  endure  a 
donkey's  method  of  ascending  or  de- 
scending an  inclined  plane,  may  find 
means  of  entertainment  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Menton  ;  but  invalids  are 
necessarily  confined  between  the  sea 
and  the  hills  that  begin  to  rise  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach.  The 
only  road  by  which  a  carriage  can 
penetrate  into  the  interior  is  that 
which  leads  to  Turin,  through  a  ravine 
deserted  by  the  sun  after  noon  and 
haunted  by  a  cold  wind  and  by  un- 
wholesome smells,  due  to  the  oil  mills 
which  empty  their  refuse  into  the  little 
stream  that  filters  through  a  broad  bed 
of  pebbles  and  furnishes  the  washer- 
women of  the  town  with  their  supply 
of  water.  The  road  to  the  promontory 
of  St.  Martin,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
begins  in  the  damp  shade  of  huge  olive 
orchards  and  ends  in  a  sharp  sea-breeze. 
These  and  the  drives  along  the  coast  to 
Monaco  or  to  Bordighera  are  all.  For 
walking  on  level  ground  there  is  the 
esplanade  behind  your  hotel  and  the 
one  street  of  shops  before  your  hotel. 
The  noise  and  glare  of  the  sea  reach 
the  first  unimpeded,  and  are  almost 


invariably  accompanied  by  a  chill,  pen- 
etrating wind,  which  struggles  for  mas- 
tery with  the  sun  between  ten  and 
four,  and  has  its  own  way  the  rest  of 
the  time.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  rose- 
bushes, palmettos,  and  castor-oil  trees 
form  what  is  called  fhejardin  Anglais. 
On  the  benches  here,  or  against  the 
walls,  consumptives  cower  while  the 
sun  shines  ;  they  disappear  the  instant 
a  cloud  comes  and  reappear  with  the 
returning  warmth,  like  rabbits.  An 
old  rheumatic  in  a  bath-chair  is  drawn 
up  and  down  the  beach  half  an  hour 
every  morning.  Some  children,  who 
have  come  that  they  may  be  with  their 
mother  in  her  last  winter,  play  in  the 
sand  in  happy  unconsciousness.  Fish- 
ermen and  fisherwomen,  with  bare  legs 
of  rare  proportions,  daily  draw  in  a 
huge  net,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  few 
dozen  sardines  hide  themselves.  Both 
the  native  and  the  foreign  habitues  of 
the  beach  are  soon  known  by  heart. 
Even  the  washerwomen  in  the  reser- 
voir next  to  the  garden  are  the  same, 
day  after  day. 

In  the  street  there  is  no  sun,  but 
there  is  less  wind.  The  active  Italian 
life  gives  constant  movement.  Women 
with  heavy  burdens  on  their  heads, 
men  leading  donkeys,  the  jabber  of  the 
little  market-place,  the  diligence  load- 
ing with  lazzarone  slowness,  the  vet- 
turini  with  cracking  whip  and .  happy 
travellers,  bound  for  Genoa  or  Nice, 
the  rills  of  life  that  descend  from  the 
upper  village,  the  shop  windows,  — 
make  a  little  variety  ;  but  the  invalid 
receives  a  dozen  warnings  against 
standing  still  in  the  shade,  and  he  is 
unable  to  keep  in  motion. 

This  is  all  Menton  offered  me  dur- 
ing the  warmest  part  of  the  warmest 
winter  days.  I  never  went  out  without 
deriving  a  chill  from  the  wind  or  a 
headache  from  the  glare,  and  I  usu- 
ally had  both  experiences.  Within 
doors  I  could  be  more  comfortable,  if 
I  did  not  sit  by  my  windows,  which 
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there  was  little  temptation  to  do,  since 
there  was  little  to  see,  and  nothing  to 
hear  but  the  Mediterranean. 

Enough,  doubtless,  in  the  opinion  of 
happy  travellers  on  the  Cornice  road  in 
spring,  or  of  enthusiastic  readers  of 
"  Doctor  Antonio."  Enough,  say  I,  to 
drive  a  nervous  person  mad.  No  sound 
can  be  more  wearing,  unless  it  be  that 
made  by  the  engine  used  to  crush 
newly  laid  gravel  upon  the  Boulevards 
of  Paris,  and  crushing  the  balm  of 
sleep  along  its  route.  At  Menton  it 
is  impossible  to  escape  the  dull  grind- 
ing of  that  sea  under  your  windows, 
rarely  in  winter  quiet  for  six  hours  and 
often  so  noisy  as  to  render  sleep  im- 
possible. It  is  not  the  honest  Atlantic 
roar,  but  resembles  the  scratching  of 
some  cowardly  but  cruel  animal  of  the 
feline  species. 

If  the  Mediterranean  had  furnished 
any  delicacies  for  the  table,  I  could 
have  forgiven  a  portion  of  the  annoy- 
ance it  caused.  But  boxed  sardines 
are  better  than  fresn  ones ;  swordfish 
is  delicate  but  almost  tasteless,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  every  other  va- 
riety of  fish  we  tried.  Better  articles 
come  from  Corsica,  we  were  told,  but 
Menton  has  no  direct  communication 
with  the  island,  and  Nice  eats  all  its 
products  that  arrive  there.  Our  best 
fish  —  incredible  as  it  may  appear  — 
came  from -the  lake  of  Geneva  and, 
having  been  packed  in  ice,  generally 
reached  us  in  good  condition. 

Our  fish  came  from  Geneva,  forty 
or  fifty  hours  distant,  our  chickens  from 
Strasburg,  twelve  hours  further ;  our 
butter  from  Milan  ;  and  our  oranges 
—  those  worth  eating,  —  from  Malta, 
or  Spain.  The  eggs  of  the  hotel  may 
have  come  from  Timbuctoo,  but  a  friend 
found  five  hens,  living  two  miles  dis- 
tant, who  consented  to  lay  between 
them  two  eggs  every  other  day,  at  four 
sous  apiece. 

As  for  bread,  it  was  sour,  sour,  sour : 
made  with  sour  yeast  and  irremediable 


by  the  best  butter.  The  same  kind 
friend  finally  discovered  a  restaurant 
where  one  could  have  a  loaf  of  "  sand- 
wich bread  "  baked  expressly,  for  a 
large  consideration. 

As  for  beef  and  mutton,  they  were 
produced  in  the  neighborhood  and 
were  tolerable,  when  not  too  recently 
killed  and  not  too  completely  deprived 
of  their  natural  taste  by  sauces,  com- 
posed according  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  and  Italian  cuisines,  mixed,  as 
the  Menton  dialect  is,  according  to 
those  of  the  two  languages.  The  veg- 
etables were  not  intolerable ;  but  it 
was  only  in  his  potatoes  that  our  cook 
—  as  good  for  the  rest  as  any  in  the 
place  —  excelled.  For  this  fare  and 
his  bed,  one  pays  at  Menton  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  francs  (from  two  to 
three  dollars  a  day  in  gold).  Fire 
and  lights  are,  of  course,  extra.  So 
are  exceptional  dishes,  or  meals  at  ex- 
ceptional hours,  such  as  the  sick  always 
require.  The  wine  of  the  country, 
furnished  at  the  second  breakfast  and 
at  dinner,  only  a  strong  stomach  can 
bear  ;  and  no  good  wine  is  to  be  had 
in  Menton  at  any  price.  The  cham- 
pagne with  which  I  tried  to  raise  my 
spirits,  was  disagreeable  in  taste  and 
medicinal  in  effects.  The  sherry,  af- 
firmed to  have  corne  from  the  cellars 
of  an  English  lord,  who  died  in  his 
Menton  villa  ten  years  before,  must 
have  multiplied  itself  like  the  true 
cross  and  had  certainly  not  mellowed 
with  age.  By  sending  to  Paris  I  pro- 
cured a  good  sherry  at  precisely  half 
the  price  this  deleterious  compound 
had  cost ;  but  I  waited  two  weeks  for 
its  arrival. 

On  my  feverish  days  kind  friends 
scoured  the  town  in  search  of  ice,  but 
found  only  snow,  or  rather  a  mixture 
of  snow  and  gravel,  too  weak  to  cool 
wine,  too  dirty  to  put  into  the  mouth, 
which  had  been  brought  from  the 
neighboring  Alps,  and  cost  ten  cents 
or  more  a  pound.  One  week,  during 
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which  we  enjoyed  clear,  cold  weather, 
that  braced  like  the  good  October  days 
of  New  England,  ice  formed  at  night 
on  the  edges  of  Washerwoman  River; 
but  then  I  needed  it  least. 

Under  such  circumstances,  impris- 
oned between  the  hard  mountains  and 
the  noisy  sea,  with  nothing  to  tempt  a 
delicate  appetite,  with  wretched  circu- 
lating Hbrary  novels  to  read,  with  little 
but  consumptive  and  rheumatic  society, 
with  few  distractions  of  any  kind,  al- 
ternating between  sun  that  scorched 
and  air  that  chilled  without  invigorat- 
ing, welcoming  the  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature of  rainy  days  and  the  relief 
they  brought  from  the  prescribed  ne- 
cessity of  going  out  to  the  dreary 
beach,  counting  the  days  till  my  release 
from  a  life  of  which  the  dulness  was 
only  broken  by  neuralgia  or  some  other 
old  friend  of  the  family,  —  under  such 
circumstances  four  months  wore  away. 

I  cannot  remember  where  I  found 
the  courage  to  tell  Hippocrates  that  I 
meant  to  leave  Menton  in  February, 
although  .ZEsculapius  had  ordered  me 
to  stay  there  till  May,  and  Hippocrates 
had  warned  against  the  winds  of  Nice 
or  the  dampness  of  climates  further 
north.  It  certainly  did  not  require  so 
much  hardihood  to  send  him  my  decis- 
ion by  letter  two  hours  before  my  de- 
parture as  it  would  have  done  to  have 
made  it  known  by  word  of  mouth. 

How  distinct  in  my  memory  lies  that 
drive  over  the  hills  to  Nice.  I  started 
with  no  more  strength  than  I  had 
brought  to  the  JEsculapian  Paradise, 
and  it  required  all  my  power  of  will 
to  restrain  me  from  turning  back  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half  hour.  But 
the  junction  of  the  Monaco  and  Nice 
roads  once  passed,  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  beyond  once  commenced,  I  began 
to  revive.  The  possibility  of  escape 
braced  my  muscles,  the  mountain  air 
supplied  nervous  strength,  and  when 
we  came  to  Turbia  I  was  a  new  being. 
For  the  first  time  since  leaving  Paris, 


I  felt  confident  that  my  bones  would 
not  lie  within  sound  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  the  first  time  I  felt  well 
enough  to  enjoy  a  landscape.  Fortu- 
nately the  power  to  enjoy  came  at  the 
moment  when  there  was  most  to  be 
enjoyed.  To  the  right,  ranges  upon 
ranges  of  hills,  gray  with  olives  or 
darker  gray  with  rock,  with  the  snowy 
Alps  in  the  extreme  distance  ;  to  the 
left  the  Roman  ruins  of  Turbia,  the 
Moorish  or  pirate  ruins  of  Era,  the 
pigmy  principality  of  Monaco,  the  deep 
bay  of  Villefranche,  the  lovely  curves 
of  the  coast,  marked  by  the  white  line 
of  waves  which  I  could  no  longer  hear, 
and,  sixty  miles  away— so  clear  was  the 
atmosphere  —  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Corsica,  rising  like  an  exhalation  out 
of  the  bright  blue  sea.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  valley  of  Nice  disclosed  it- 
self, and  afforded  a  convincing  proof 
of  my  freedom. 

•  Were  I  to  set  down  what  I  have 
learned,  since  leaving  Menton,  con- 
cerning the  other  European  stations  to 
which  invalids  are  condemned  for  the 
winter,  I  should  fill  a  volume.  Some 
of  them  I  have  visited  and  some  I 
know  by  authentic  report.  There  is 
San  Remo,  on  the  Italian  part  of  the 
Cornice  road,  a  younger  Menton,  with 
fewer  hotels  and  shops,  a  shorter  prom- 
enade, a  smaller  English  church,  a 
larger  assemblage  of  staircases  and 
arches  in  the  old  town,  but  with  equally 
confining  hills  and  equally  obtrusive 
sea,  and  with  a  book  from  its  resident 
physician  to  prove  that  the  fountain  of 
health  is  there  and  not  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town.  There  are  Cannes  and  Hy- 
eres,  to  the  east,  older,  dearer,  more  Eng- 
lish, more  civilized  and  consequently  less 
picturesque,  less  beleagured  by  sea  and 
mountain,  but  more  exposed  to  the 
mistral,  with  better  materials  for  the 
cuisine,  but  with  no  more  skilful  cooks 
and  no  sweeter  bread  ;  equally  haunted 
by  consumptive  and  rheumatic  patients, 
and  almost  equally  dull. 
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Of  all  the  places  on  this  coast  Nice 
is  undoubtedly  the  best,  because  the 
largest  and  gayest  and  most  fre- 
quented. The  difference  of  climate 
between  the  promenade  des  Anglais 
and  Carabacel  or  Cimies,  that  is,  be- 
tween hotels  or  villas  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  sea,  and  those  on  the  hills  a 
mile  or  more  away,  is  sufficiently  great 
to  enable  the  individual  constitution  to 
suit  itself.  The  drives  are  several,  the 
walks  numerous  and  less  fatiguing 
than  at  Menton  or  San  Remo.  A 
soft,  distant  mountain  leads  the  eye 
pleasantly  inland,  without  obstructing 
the  play  of  the  imagination.  A  thea- 
tre and  an  opera  exist,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent casino,  where  good  music  and 
newspapers  in  all  languages  can  be 
found,  with  card-tables  within  and  cro- 
quet-grounds behind  the  building.  In 
January  the  place  becomes  almost  what 
Baden-Baden  is  in  August  —  a  suburb 
of  Paris  ;  Monaco  and  the  races  attract- 
ing the  monde  and  demi-monde,  with 
their  several  suites.  The  temperature 
in  winter  is  but  little  lower  than  at 
Menton,  and  the  spring  winds  and 
dust  can  be  escaped  by  going  back 
from  the  sea.  Nice  is  dull,  to  be  sure, 
but  so  much  less  dull  than  the  places 
in  the  same  latitude  that  are  given  up 
to  invalids  exclusively,  as  to  seem 
lively  to  one  who  has  been  in  them. 

The  insular  situation  of  Ajaccio  and 
Palermo  renders  the  pains  of  exile 
painfully  felt,  and  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ization difficult  to  obtain.  If  one  must 
go  to  an  island  why  not  choose  Madeira, 
which  has  an  undoubted  superiority  in 
point  of  climate  ? 

Malaga  combines  the  disadvantages 
of  Corsica  and  of  the  smaller  places  on 
the  Cornice  road,  being  practically  as 
remote  as  the  former,  and  as  confined 
as  the  latter.  Two  days  on  the  Ala- 
meda  there,  among  broken-nosed  statues 


and  broken-winded  invalids,  sufficed  to 
render  the  sweet  wine  sickish  and  the 
excellent  oranges  sour. 

The  "  sedative  "  climates  —  those  of 
Pisa  and  Pau,  for  example  —  enjoy 
comparative  exemption  from  chill  winds 
and  from  scorching  sun  ;  but  there  is 
no  exhilaration  in  a  succession  of  days 
of  warm  rain,  and  he  whose  spirits  are 
already  depressed  by  sickness  will  pass 
a  gloomy  wjnter  within  sight  of  the 
Pyrenees  or  of  the  leaning  tower. 

In  Algiers,  you  are  exposed  to  brain 
fever,  in  Rome  to  the  Roman  fever,  the 
sirocco,  the  dampness  of  churches  and 
galleries,  the  deadness  of  the  deadest 
and  the  dirt  of  one  of  the  nastiest 
cities  in  the  world ;  and  in  Naples  to 
the  additional  danger  from  the  drains 
that  empty  into  the  bay  under  your 
hotel  windows. 

All  the  places  in  Europe  to  which 
invalids  are  sent  by  well-meaning  phy- 
sicians are  thus  open  to  serious  objec- 
tions from  a  sick  man's  point  of  view. 
The  hope  of  blotting  winter  out  of  the 
year  is  a  vain  one.  Gaining  something 
on  one  side,  you  lose  something  equally 
valuable  on  another. 

I  cannot  trace  my  recovery,  after 
passing  three  years  in  Europe,  to  any 
of  the  climates  prescribed  for  me.  My 
most  comfortable  winter  was  that  spent 
in  Paris,  in  opposition  to  everybody's 
advice ;  and  the  reasons  I  take  to  be 
that  in  Paris  it  is  always  possible  to 
get  palatable  food  and  sufficient  enter- 
tainment. Rest  contributed  to  my 
amelioration,  doubtless,  and  change  of 
scene  and  variety  of  experience.  It 
was  a  great  relief  to  be  free  from  the 
hurry  and  the  worry  of  American  life, 
and  to  lie  idle  without  being  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  my  idle- 
ness. Only  in  the  dull  winter  stations 
to  which  I  was  sent  did  my  mind  prey 
upon  itself  and  upon  my  body. 
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SONNET. 

BY    PAUL    H.    HAYNE,  GEORGIA. 

BEHOLD  !    how  weirdly,  wonderfully  grand 
The  shapes  and  colors  of  yon  sunset  sky; 
Rare  isles"  of  light  in  crimson  oceans  lie, 

Whose  breezy  waves  seem  rippling,  bright  and  bland, 

Up  the  soft  slopes  of  many  a  mystic  strand, 

While  luminous  capes  and  mountains  towering  high, 
In  golden  pomp  and  proud  regality, 

O'erlook  the  frontiers  of  that  fairy  land  ; 

But  now,  in  transformation,  swift  and  strange, 

The  vision  changes  !      Castles  glittering  fair, 
And  sapphire  battlements  of  loftiest  range, 
Commingle  with  vast  spire  and  gorgeous  dome, 
Round  which  the  sunset  rolls  its  purpling  foam, 

Girding  this  transient  Venice  of  the  Air  ! 


RELIGION   IN   SCHOOLS. 


BY    A.    D.    MAYO. 


IN  our  last  month's  Record  of  Prog- 
ress we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
action  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation concerning  religion  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city.  By  a  combi- 
nation of  atheists,  free-thinkers,  and 
Catholics,  resolutions  were  forced 
through  that  body  which  forbid  relig- 
ious instruction,  reading  religious  books, 
singing  religious  songs,  and  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  all  public  schools  under 
its  jurisdiction.  The  operation  of  these 
remarkable  statutes  has,  to  this  period, 
been  arrested  by  a  legal  injunction, 
and  the  question  has  been  thoroughly 
argued  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  will  be  further  tested  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  When  a 
final  decision  is  reached  we  shall  have 
the  judgment  of  the  highest  courts  of 
the  State  concerning  the  right  of  a 
Board  of  Education  to  forbid  unsecta- 
rian  religious  instruction  in  the  public 


school  and  to  expel  the  entire  religious 
literature  of  the  world  from  the  semi- 
nary where  the  children  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  prepared  for  American 
citizenship.  In  April  the  whole  sub- 
ject will  come  before  the  people  of  that 
city  in  an  election  for  twenty  school 
trustees,  one  half  of  the  Board,  and  as 
the  new  rules  received  only  a  majority 
of  two,  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that 
the  action  referred  to  may  be  reversed 
by  the  popular  will. 

Meanwhile,  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  has  been  called  to  the 
vast  significance  of  the  educational 
crisis  thus  precipitated.  A  stout  vol- 
ume would  hardly  contain  the  various 
reports,  speeches,  lectures,  journalistic 
writings,  and  legal  pleadings  on  the 
topic,  in  Cincinnati  alone ;  while  the 
press,  religious  and  secular,  has  made 
haste  to  record  decided  opinions.  Es- 
pecially has  the  Catholic  press  through- 
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out  the  country  spoken,  and  the  old 
church  trumpet  has  given  no  uncertain 
sound.  The  representative  men  and 
journals  of  extreme  radical  religious 
and  social  ideas,  have  sprung  to  the 
front  with  an  eagerness  that  in  some 
cases  conveys  the  unpleasant  sugges- 
tion of  a  desire  to  conquer  public  opin- 
ion by  sheer  weight  of  great  personal 
popular  reputations.  The  various 
Protestant  religious  bodies  have  been 
more  reserved  in  their  expressions. 
For,  after  all,  this,  like  every  public 
concern,  will  be  settled  by  the  well- 
considered  vote  of  the  Protestant 
Christian  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  people  is  celebrated,  beyond  all 
others,  for  a  thoughtful  reserve  and 
long-suffering  forbearance  in  dealing 
with  every  matter  which  deeply  con- 
cerns the  life  of  the  Republic.  Never 
was  there  greater  need  for  the  exercise 
of  the  broadest  wisdom  and  the  pro- 
foundest  sense  of  patriotic  obligation 
than  in  this  emergency.  We  have  no 
hope  of  changing  the  opinions  of  the 
Catholic  and  extreme  radical  wings  of 
the  body  politic ;  but  we  propose  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  responsible 
majority  of  the  American  people,  on 
whose  deliberate  judgment  this  mo- 
mentous question  impends. 

The  discussion  has  already  reached 
the  point  where  the  whole  subject  is 
open.  The  question  to  be  decided  by 
the  people  is  this :  Can  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  a  Com- 
monwealth in  the  Union,  make  any 
public  acknowledgment  of  religious  obli- 
gation to  God  or  mankind,  through  any 
institution  which  represents  the  people 
of  the  United  States?  The  American 
common  school  is  a  portion  of  the 
American  system  of  government ;  its 
object  being  to  insure  in  every  gener- 
ation that  style  of  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood which  is  essential  to  citizenship 
in  the  Republic.  Religion  has  the 
same  rights  in  every  region  of  our 
American  public  life,  and  the  edict  that 


would  banish  it  from  the  public  school 
would  also  expel  it  from  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  courts,  the  executive 
bureau,  and  the  State  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  the 
Government.  In  short,  under  the  thin 
veil  of  a  wrangle  about  children's  text- 
books the  mighty  question  is  up  for 
adjudication :  shall  the  people  of  the 
United  States  completely  secularize  all 
their  public  institutions,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  declare  that  republican 
government,  the  future  government  of 
the  world,  utterly  disowns  the  govern- 
ment of  Almighty  God  *as  the  original 
authority  and  origin  of  human  rights, 
and  utterly  repudiates  all  obligation  to 
the  Divine  law  in  national  affairs  ? 
We  undertake  to  say  that  the  man 
who,  after  thorough  examination  of 
the  literature  and  practical  bearings  of 
this  question,  does  not  see  that  this  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  is  either 
incompetent  to  deal  with  it,  or  is  a 
special  pleader  in  some  one  of  the  va- 
rious side  issues  connected  with  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  mischievous  mis- 
apprehension of  the  question  is  that 
which  confounds  it  with  the  use  of  the 
Protestant  Bible  as  a  text-book  in  the 
common  school.  That  is  not  even  a 
preliminary  consideration,  and  has  al- 
most faded  into  insignificance  before 
the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  present 
crisis.  The  Catholic  priests  are  not 
opposed  to  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  because  it  is  a  religious  book, 
and  they  vote  it  out  only  as  a  prelim- 
inary skirmish  to  their  grand  field-day. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Amer- 
ica with  one  voice  declare  that  the 
American  public  school  must  be  a 
Catholic  religious  school  or  must  cease 
to  exist,  and  the  Catholic  laity  so  far 
have  followed  their  lead.  If  this  priest- 
hood had  its  will,  the  Bible  would  be 
used  in  the  public  school  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  in  a 
form  much  more  offensive  to  the  indi- 
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vidual  conscience  than  now.  The  athe- 
istic party  vote  out  the  Bible,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  or 
Hebrew,  but  a  religious  book.  As  in 
Cincinnati,  it  goes  out  with  the  whole 
.body  of  religious  literature,  music,  and 
instruction.  This  party  proposes  to 
make  it  impossible  to  teach  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  the  religious  sanction 
of  morality,  or  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  in  the  school-room.  It  proposes 
to  found  American  institutions  on  pub- 
lic atheism.  These  two  parties  having 
taken  up  their  respective  lines  of  march, 
for  the  opposite  poles  of  a  public  state 
church  and  public  atheism,  linger  a 
moment  in  the  half-way  house  of  the 
School  Board,  unite,  in  their  only  act 
of  communion,  to  trample  on  the  Bible, 
then  vanish  into  eternal  opposition. 

Yet  the  great  leaders  of  so-called  rad- 
ical agitation,  religious  and  social  — Gar- 
rison, Beecher,  Greeley,  and  the  like, 
are  still  debating  this  matter  as  if  the 
Catholic  and  the  Atheistic  conscience 
could  be  appeased  by  this  little  cere- 
mony of  casting  public  insult  on  the 
Holy  Bible.  We  do  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  the  injustice  of  supposing 
them  to  follow  either  the  Catholic  or 
Atheistic  conscience  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Mr.  Gerritt  Smith  indeed 
boldly  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
in  the  interest  of  an  aggrieved  con- 
science, denounces  the  whole  system  of 
public  education  as  tyrannical  and  fa- 
natical. But  the  majority  of  the  rad- 
ical advocates  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science take  the  position  of  admitting 
the  claim  to  a  certain  point,  where  they 
shut  down  upon  further  indulgence. 
This  is  justly  felt  by  Catholic  and 
Atheist  to  be  a  very  offensive  kind  of 
trifling  with  a  sacred  matter.  We 
may  put  the  Bible  or  any  other  book 
out  of  school  on  a  mere  question  of 
educational  or  public  policy ;  but  when 
the  question  of  conscience  comes  in, 
we  are  bound  to  entertain  it  fairly  or 
leave  it  out  of  account ;  and  to  say  to 


Archbishop  McCloskey  that  his  claim 
of  conscience  is  good  so  far  as  it  tells 
against  the  Bible,  but  is  bad  when  it 
demands  the  support  of  Catholic 
schools  by  the  state,  is  a  gratuitous 
insult;  the  same  that  is  offered  to  Mr. 
Carl  Heintzen  when  we  banish  one 
religious  book  to  appease  his  troubled 
conscience  and  leave  behind  religion 
itself,  the  only  quality  that  makes  that 
book  an  offence. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  whole 
question  of  text-books  in  our  public 
schools  will  get  a  much  needed  revis- 
ion, and  the  people  will  then  decide 
by  what  method  unsectarian  religion 
shall  be  imparted  to  the  pupil.  We 
believe  it  will  be  found  at  the  end, 
that  the  purely  religious  and  moral  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  devoutly  read  with- 
out note  or  comment,  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory  aid  to  the  teacher  in  the 
moral  government  of  his  school,  and 
least  calculated  to  irritate  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities. But  this  question  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  present  crisis 
that  the  reconstruction  of  Virginia  bore 
to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  If  we 
had  lost  Gettysburg  we  should  not 
have  been  troubled  with  the  recon- 
struction of  Virginia.  If  we  lose  the 
great  battle  that  now  impends,  we  shall 
be  fighting  next  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  Bible  at  all  ;  for  Cathol- 
icism and  Atheism  are  alike  the  soul 
of  intolerance.  We  have  little  fear 
that  the  Catholic  claim  will  be  allowed 
by  the  American  people.  Outside  that 
church  there  is  no  great  pressure  in 
favor  either  of  uniting  church  and  state 
or  abolishing  the  public  school ;  and 
any  political  party  that  tampers  with 
these  demands  will  be  swept  out  of  po- 
litical position  by  the  vote  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people.  The  real  prac- 
tical question,  the  impending  danger, 
we  repeat,  is  the  proposition  to  divorce 
republican  government  in  the  United 
States  from  all  acknowledgment  of  re- 
ligious origin  or  obligation,  and  that 
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presents  a  moral  crisis  in  American 
affairs  which  goes  deeper  than  even 
the  question  of  liberty  and  union  which 
convulsed  the  people  for  five  years  in 
civil  war. 

The  false  issue  on  which  this  ques- 
tion is  presented  first  claims  our  atten- 
tion. The  Atheist  demands  the  entire 
secularization  of  republican  govern- 
ment, as  a  question  of  conscience.  As 
he  believes  neither  in  God  nor  the 
possibility  of  religion,  he  declares  it  an 
unbearable  wrong  that  the  Goverment 
shall  tax  him  to  support  public  institu- 
tions that  in  any  way  acknowledge  re- 
ligious obligation  to  God  or  human 
society.  This  party  is  not  overwhelm- 
ingly large,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of 
foreign-born  citizens  who  have  been 
indoctrinated  by  their  leaders  into  the 
extreme  religious  and  social  theories 
of  European  radicalism.  There  is, 
however,  a  much  more  numerous  con- 
stituency of  unbelievers  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  who  adopt  the  theory  that 
republican  government  should  not  even 
imply  the  existence  of  God  or  relig- 
ious obligation  in  its  proclamations, 
policy,  or  laws  ;  and  a  somewhat  scat- 
tering fragment  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Protestant  Churches  cannot  see  their 
way  out  of  this  dilemma.  Meanwhile 
the  Catholic  Church  stands  calmly 
aloof,  expecting  that  this  battle  of  con- 
flicting consciences  will  plunge  Amer- 
ican society  into  a  hopeless  anarchy, 
out  of  which  the  only  path  will  lead 
direct  to  Rome. 

This  question,  like  a  good  many 
others  that  vex  our  people,  needs  only 
to  step  forth  into  plain  view  to  be  dis- 
missed by  the  common  sense  of  Amer- 
ica as  an  absurdity.  It  proposes  to 
govern  a  nation  of  thirty-five  millions 
of  people  by  the  edicts  of  thirty-five 
million  individual  consciences.  If  Mr. 
Echel  or  Mr.  Heintzen  can  put  all 
acknowledgment  of  God  out  of  Amer- 
ican public  affairs  to  gratify  a  troubled 
conscience,  either  of  those  gentlemen 


becomes  for  the  occasion  the  American 
autocrat.  But  only  for  the  instant; 
for  he  is  only  the  topmost  wave  in 
mid-ocean,  vibrating  at  its  giddy  height, 
while  myriads  of  rivals  assail  it  in  an 
irresistible  deluge.  Is  conscience  alone 
concerned  with  matters  theological  ? 
Does  not  every  act  in  human  life  hinge 
upon  the  right  and  the  wrong  ?  Was 
not  the  conscience  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son as  clear  as  that  of  John  Brown  or 
Abraham  Lincoln  ?  It  may  be  no  valid 
argument  to  a  European  Red  Repub- 
lican that  his  theory  of  government 
dissolves  human  society  itself;  but  the 
American  people  spent  nine  billions  of 
dollars  and  a  half  million  lives,  to  put 
down  the  heresy  that  the  conscience  of 
a  state  is  valid  against  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  people,  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  will  stultify  itself  by  adopt- 
ing this  chimera  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  individual  conscience, 
which  is  only  the  fantasy  of  State 
Rights  run  to  seed. 

Evidently  there  is  a  limitation  some- 
where to  this  boundless  claim  of  indi- 
vidual right  in  this  Republic.  To  what 
extent  do  American  institutions  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  individual  con- 
science ?  Obviously,  only  to  the  point 
where  the  practical  assertion  of  such 
right  will  destroy  republican  society. 
The  criminal  conscience  would  destroy 
republican  society  by  changing  a  civ- 
ilized community  to  a  den  of  thieves. 
The  government  permits  anybody  to 
form  and  express  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  theft  and  lust,  either  under  their 
real  names  or  their  polite  synonyms 
of  national  "repudiation"  and  social 
"  elective  affinities  ; "  but  when  the 
disciples  of  such  opinions  step  forth  to 
apply  their  theories  in  actual  life,  they 
meet  the  sheriff  and  are  warned  back 
into  the  realm  of  ideas.  The  Catholic 
conscience  may  have  full  swing  as  long 
as  it  confines  itself  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  papal  syllabus, 
through  speech,  print,  or  religious  cer- 
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emonial.  If  it  can  convert  two  thirds 
of  the  American  people  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  people  by  legal  form  can 
change  the  Constitution,  and  unite 
Church  and  State.  But  until  that  day, 
the  refusal  of  one  Catholic,,  bishop  to 
pay  his  taxes  would  bring  down  the 
sheriff,  the  police,  or  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and,  if  necessary,  even 
his  ecclesiastical  robes  would  be  sold 
at  auction  for  the  payment  thereof. 
Nobody  proposes  to  meddle  with  Judge 
Stallo  as  long  as  he  concentrates  his 
subtle  intellect  upon  the  task  of  con- 
vincing the  American  people  that  mod- 
ern civilization  is  essentially  secular, 
and  religion  an  infinitessimal  concern 
in  human  life.  But  until  he  has  changed 
the  opinions  of  the  American  people, 
he  is  the  citizen  of  a  republic  which 
separated  from  a  European  monarchy 
on  the  fundamental  principle  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  In  short,  the 
American  Republic  is  not  a  govern- 
ment by  individuals  or  a  government 
by  States,  but  a  government  of  the 
people  by  a  majority  which  represents 
for  the  time  the  national  conscience 
and  sense  of  justice.  That  national 
public  conscience,  always  appealing  to 
Almighty  God  in  the  act  of  executive 
authority,  always  open  to  every  divine 
and  human  influence  in  the  formation 
and  revision  of  all  its  decisions,  is  the 
supreme  power  in  this  Republic.  To 
this  power  every  individual  conscience 
must  yield  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  that 
all  citizens  are  members  of  the  great 
body  politic,  that  man  himself  is  not 
Almighty  God,  but  is  a  part  of  that 
human  family  of  which  God  is  the 
Father,  Sovereign,  and  Judge.  And 
this  exercise  of  authority  by  the  pub- 
lic conscience  is  not  tyranny,  but  in 
perfect  accordance  with  human  rights. 
If  the  majority  denies  to  the  minority 
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the  right  to  hold  and  express  opinions, 
to  persuade  the  people  and  vote  in 
their  behalf,  to  exercise  power  when  it 
has  become  itself  the  majority,  then  en- 
sues oppression,  as  when  the  majority 
in  the  Slave  States  refused  all  these 
rights  to  the  minority  and  compelled 
the  national  government  to  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  southern  society 
to  preserve  republican  institutions. 
But  while  the  public  conscience  rep- 
resented by  the  majority,  respects  all 
rights  of  this  nature,  it  claims  and  en- 
forces obedience  by  that  Divine  au- 
thority which  is  the  final  appeal  in  all 
human  affairs. 

It  is  because  the  American  people 
founded  republican  institutions  on  the 
public  conscience  as  representative  of 
divine  authority,  that  it  is  able  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  the  present  majestic 
spectacle  of  American  nationality. 
And  European  radical  republicanism, 
is  a  series  of  dissolving  views  around  a 
fixed  imperial  figure-head,  because  its 
atheistic  leaders  attempt  to  base  soci- 
ety on  the  chimera  of  unbridled  and 
infinite  individual  liberty.  This  whole 
assertion  of  the  ultimate  rights  of  the 
individual  conscience  is  a  simple  argur 
ment  for  anarchy.  Whether  it  winged 
the  eloquence  of  the  radical  abolitionr 
ists  in  days  gone  by,  now  poisons  the 
logic  that  dissolves  the  family  at  the 
will  of  husband  or  wife,  or  raves  on 
the  stump  against  the  suppression  of 
public  beastliness  by  law,,  or  inspires 
the  scheme  of  the  radical  religionist 
and  Atheist  in  his  campaign  against 
Omnipotence,  it  is  equally  and  every- 
where the  most  subtle  and  deadly  foe 
of  republican  institutions.  Like  the 
courser  under  full  headway  approach- 
ing the  brink  of  a  precipice,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  the  exultant  joy  of  its 
triumph  over  slavery,  is  rushing  to- 
wards this  abyss — of  boundless  individ- 
ual freedom  unrestrained  by  the  delib- 
erate conscience  and  authority  of  the 
majority;  and  reckless  of  any  obligation 
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to  a  power  above  itself.  Its  self-elect- 
ed radical  leaders  are  spurring  ahead, 
invoking  it  in  the  sacred  name  of  lib- 
erty to  take  the  final  plunge.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  a 
Red  Republican  association,  a  coterie 
of  beer-garden  philosophers,  or  an 
eternal  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  universe,  and  will  respect- 
fully decline  the  invitation  to  disappear 
from  national  existence  in  vindication  of 
any  captivating  theory.  The  national 
conscience  at  present  holds  that  Amer- 
.ican  institutions  are  not  bound  up  in 
the  interests  of  any  Church  or  sect. 
Neither  are  they  secular,  in  any  sense 
that  repudiates  the  acknowledgment  of 
religious  and  moral  obligation  to  God 
and  mankind.  They  are  bottomed  on 
the  acknowledgment  of  universal,  un- 
sectariau,  absolute  religion  as  the  final 
authority  in  human  affairs.  Anything 
and  everything  which  commends  itself 
to  the  public  conscience  as  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  idea  and  the 
preservation  of  this  order  of  American 
society,  will  be  adopted  and  maintained 
in  the  full  spirit  of  American  republi- 

•  canism.     And  if  it  seems  to  the  public 
conscience  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
without  note,  comment  or  explanation, 

•  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  is  essen- 
tial   or   highly  conducive  to  the    for- 
.mation  of  a  true  citizenship ;  that  will 

be  enforced,  and  its  enforcement  will 
violate  no  right  of  private  conscience 
within  legitimate  exercise  of  that  fac- 
ulty. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  plea  of  con- 
rscience  as  a  false    issue  in    this  case. 
The  real  issue  is  upon  rival  ideas  con- 
cerning the  foundations  of  American  so- 
-ciety.    There  is  a  blind  feeling  abroad, 
'that  hitherto  the  Republic  has  been  em- 
barrassed by  a  subtle  mixture  of  old 
world  ideas.     Having  destroyed  in  sla- 
very, the  principle  of  feudalism,  it  is 
thought    the  ground  is    cleared  for  a 
vast  and  sweeping    reconstruction    of 
American  affairs  in  general.     Not  only 


shall  suffrage  be  universal  and  without 
sex,  but  the  family  relation  and  popu- 
lar education  shall  be  removed  from 
any  public  basis  of  religious  obligation. 
All  legislation  that  trenches  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  personal  tastes  and  appe- 
tites, or  that  distinctly  proposes  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  people,  shall 
disappear ;  and  government  itself,  com- 
pletely ignoring  all  obligations  in  the 
interest  of  religion  and  religious  mor- 
ality, shall  dwindle  to  an  insignificant 
police  station  hidden  away  in  a  corner 
of  this  new  millenial  land  of  universal 
freedom.  On  the  other  hand  a  decided 
reaction  has  appeared  in  high  conser- 
vative quarters  towards  European  ideas 
and  organizations.  It  is  proposed  to 
remand  the  entire  education  of  the  peo- 
ple back  to  the  European  parochial 
system,  to  force  a  theological  definition 
of  God  into  the  Constitution,  and  to  aim 
at  some  new  form  of  the  aristocratic 
order  of  society. 

These  rival  ideas  come  to  a  head  on 
this  question  of  the  relation  of  religion 
to  republican  government.  The  Cath- 
olic Church  is  steadily  working  to- 
wards the  capture  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and,  as  the  State  of  New  York 
is  the  executive  centre  of  the  Union, 
where  every  new  political  idea  is  re- 
hearsed and  put  on  wheels  for  its  na- 
tional enterprise,  the  power  of  this 
Church  is  now  concentrated  upon  the 
effort  to  bring  the  Albany  government 
into  line  with  the  papal  syllabus.  The 
melancholy  religious  bigotry  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  especially  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  has  so  far  played  into 
the  hands  of  this  subtle  power,  and,  with 
the  great  mass  of  infidelity  and  irre- 
ligion  there  concentrated,  has  put  the 
American  idea  of  religion  upon  the  de- 
fensive. New  York  City  is  more  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  than  Paris,  and  unless  the 
quarrelsome  and  conceited  leaders  of 
American  ideas  can  unite  on  some  prac- 
tical method  of  organizing  the  Amer- 
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icanism  of  the  State,  the  government 
of  the  chief  American  commonwealth 
will  be  inspired  from  Rome  in  ten 
years.  The  same  policy  is  at  work 
through  the  entire  Union,  -openly  or 
secretly  toiling  to  carry  back  republican 
government  to  the  European  religious 
basis  of  a  union 'of  State  and  Church. 

We  might  afford  to  despise  this  ef- 
fort were  the  American  people  intelli- 
gently united  upon  the  true  republican 
idea.  But  at  this  juncture,  as  the  ex- 
treme radical  party  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  befogged  and  embarrassed  the 
people  by  wild  schemes  of  universal 
liberty  that  would  let  the  American 
Union  go  by  default,  so  now  there  is  a 
mighty  concentration  of  European  and 
American  extremists  who  propose  to 
resist  the  Church  and  State  party  by  the 
destruction  of  the  very  subject  of  con- 
test. We  are  gravely  told,  by  the  lead- 
ers of  this  mixed  multitude,  that  if  we 
cut  the  public  life  of  America  clean 
away  from  any  recognition  of  religion 
and  religious  morality,  making  the  gov- 
ernment the  protector  of  all  religions, 
because  it  is  indifferent  to  religion  it- 
self, the  Catholics  and  Protestants  will 
have  nothing  left  to  fight  about;  as 
Solomon  proposed  to  compromise  the 
controversy  of  the  two  mothers  by 
killing  the  child.  It  is  true  these 
philosophers  acknowledge  that  no  such 
experiment  was  ever  tried  as  founding 
a  human  government  or  order  of  so- 
ciety on  atheism ;  but  such  reasoners 
are  not  daunted  by  novelty.  Repub- 
lican society  begins  de  novo,  and  is  the 
opposite  pole  of  every  former  condition 
of  mankind.  Already  this  radicalism 
has  generated  a  huge  literature ;  in 
the  German  Auerbach  flowering  into 
a  new  order  of  romance.  The  hero 
qf  Villa  Eden  thus  enunciates  the  law 
of  the  new  order  of  human  affairs; 
"  opposed  to  the  monarchic,  the  aris- 
tocratic, and  the  monotheistic,  stand  the 
republican,  the  democratic,  and  the  pan- 
theistic ;  these  are  only  three  different 


names  for  three  unfoldings  of  the  same 
principle."  By  the  time  this  philo- 
sophical pantheism  filters  down  from 
the  leaders  to  the  masses,  it  become  a 
brawling  atheism,  a  stolid  materialism, 
or  a  fiery  defiance  of  all  things  hitherto 
regarded  sacred  among  men. 

This  party  is  dominated  by  a  few 
German  leaders,  who  propose  to  sub- 
stitute the  European  continental  idea  of 
republican  government  for  the  Amer- 
ican. They  assert  that  the  only  log- 
ical denial  of  the  Church  and  State  pro- 
gramme is  the  utter  repudiation  of  re- 
ligion by  the  American  government; 
and  that  all  religious  acknowledgment, 
such  as  confession  of  dependence  on 
Almighty  God  in  our  constitutions, 
oaths  of  office,  chaplaincies  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  prayers  in  Congress,  the 
prison,  and  the  court,  public  fast  and 
thanksgiving  days,  even  the  basing 
legislation  on  moral  considerations  at 
all,  —  are  the  remnants  of  European 
despotism..  This  new  Teutonic  broom 
will  sweep  the  floor  of  the  new  repub- 
lic clean  of  all  such  antiquated  litter, 
and  bring  in  the  new  era  of  a  govern- 
ment without  religion  and  a  nationality 
without  a  God.  With  their  usual 
abandon,  the  leaders  of  the  ultra  popu- 
lar reforms,  the  young  ministers  of  the 
free  religious  churches,  the  spiritual 
media,  have  raised  the  old  battle-cry 
of  liberty,  and  the  result  is  a  somewhat 
formidable  and  very  miscellaneous 
stampede  towards  public  atheism  as  the 
basis  of  American  society.  Just  here 
comes  in  a  very  pronounced  influence 
from  a  considerable  body  of  rising 
young  men,  indoctrinated  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  Mill,  and  holding  the  "  posi- 
tive "  idea  of  education  and  the  "  scien- 
tific "  notion  of  religion.  And  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  many  profoundly 
Christian  people  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  meet  this  dashing  style  of  logic 
and  face  the  boundless  assurance  of  its 
more  prominent  advocates.  American 
history  is  full  of  parallels.  As  Garri- 
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son  and  Phillips,  for  twenty  years,  ac- 
cepted the  slaveholder's  definition  of 
the  Constitution,  and  proposed  to  de- 
stroy slavery  by  annihilating  the  Am- 
erican Union  ;  as  Greely  could  not  see 
at  first  why  the  South  should  not  be 
permitted  to  carry  off  what  belonged 
to  her ;  as  Fremont  essayed  to  liberate 
the  slaves  by  substituting  a  general  at 
the  head  of  an  army  for  the  President 
and  government  of  the  United  States  ; 
so  this  party  proposes  to  accept  the 
Roman  Catholic  definition  of  Religion, 
in  order  to  brand  it  as  an  intruder  and 
an  outlaw,  turn  it  ignominiously  out 
of  doors,  and  carry  on  the  Republic 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty. 
Extremes  get  a  hearing  first,  in  this 
country ;  but  they  make  far  less  im- 
pression upon  the  public  judgment  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  great 
solid  American  people  that  carried  us 
through  the  war  and  is  now  recon- 
structing the  South,  will  soon  be  rid 
of  the  old  bother  of  slavery  and  look 
at  this  matter  of  religion  in  the  gov- 
vernment,  in  their  usual  rcfundabout 
style  ;  a  method  more  truly  philosophi- 
cal and  more  profoundly  religious  than 
the  theories  of  the  rival  sects  and 
schools.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  here 
also  the  fathers  struck  the  key-note  of 
the  republican  order  of  society  in  their 
first  public  utterance  to  the  world. 
Rufus  Choate  declared  the  assertion  of 
the  equality  of  political  rights  of  all  men 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
a  glittering  generality  ;  and  certainly, 
up  to  the  year  1860,  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  was  a  good 
deal  wide  of  the  mark.  But  the  people 
have  taken  that  principle  in  their  knap- 
sacks all  over  the  Union ;  and  Amer- 
ican society,  in  every  State,  now  rests 
on  the  equal  political  rights  of  all  men. 
The  same  sentence  that  announces  the 
equality  and  inalienable  rights  of  all 
men  declares  men  created  equal  and  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  all  their 
rights.  Surely  the  fathers  founded 


their  whole  doctrine  of  liberty  on  ab- 
solute allegiance  to  Almighty  God,  and 
were  as  far  from  the  refinements  of  our 
modern  theorizers  in  religion,  as  from 
the  disciples  of  Calhoun  in  politics. 

The  American  system  of  govern- 
ment was  founded  on  the  confession  of 
the  absolute  allegiance  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Almighty  God.  God 
is  their  Creator,  the  Author  of  all  their 
rights,  the  Providence  in  national  af- 
fairs, the  Protector  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic. The  chief  claim  of  republican  gov- 
ernment to  the  approbation  of  mankind 
is  its  power  to  enforce,  more  completely 
than  before,  God's  laws  of  justice,  free- 
dom, order,  and  humanity,  and  elevate 
altogether  the  citizen  in  the  scale  of 
manhood.  Religion,  and  morality  based 
upon  it,  are  the  very  life  blood  of  Amer- 
ican society,  and  the  American  con- 
stitutions are  but  a  political  translation 
of  the  Saviour's  golden  rule.  Secta- 
rian creeds  and  ecclesiasticisms  are  ig- 
nored by  the  American  people  in  their 
public  capacity,  because  of  their  ten- 
dency to  divide,  breed  contention,  and 
finally  enslave  the  Republic  to  any 
party  that  chooses  to  raise  the  banner 
of  a  dominant  Church ;  —  ignored  be- 
cause of  the  secular,  not  the  religious 
elements  they  include.  But  since  they 
all  represent  religion,  their  followers 
are  equally  protected  in  the  peaceable 
exercise  of  worship,  in  order  that  relig- 
ion in  its  fulness  may  prevail  in  the 
souls  of  the  people  and  inspire  their 
public  life.  Public  education  is  founded 
on  the  right  of  the  people  to  perpetu- 
ate republican  government  by  offering 
freely  to  every  child  the  opportunity 
to  form  a  character  based  upon  knowl- 
edge, morality,  and  religion.  The  re- 
ligion thus  organized  into  the  very  ex- 
istence of  American  institutions  is  the 
universal,  absolute  religion  of  worship 
to  God  and  good-\vill  to  man.  This, 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  every  age, 
has  been  the  foundation  of  human  gov- 
ernment ;  though  always  marred  and 
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obscured  in  its  application  by  the  union 
of  the  State  with  a  sectarian  Church. 
But,  as  Jesus  Christ  lifted  this  absolute 
religion  of  mankind  above  all-  compli- 
cations of  sect,  race,  and  nation,  stamp- 
ing it  with  Divine  authority  as  the  per- 
petual law  of  love  to  God  and  man,  so 
the  founders  of  our  government  say : 
We  know  nothing  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  of 
Pagan,  or  Hebrew,  or  Atheistic  theories 
or  forms  of  faith.  We  found  Ameri- 
can institutions  on  the  absolute  religion 
of  mankind,  in  the  universal  form  in 
which  it  is  presented  by  the  founder 
of  that  religion  which  now  includes  the 
civilized  world.  On  that  corner-stone 
they  built  the  temple  of  our  national 
liberties. 

Of  course  this  mighty  comprehen- 
sion of  the  theme  also  appears,  to  many 
men,  "a  glittering  generality."  The 
Catholic  priesthood  and  the  more  secta- 
rian of  the  Protestant  clergy  have  al- 
ways contended,  that  it  gave  them  the 
right  to  force  their  exclusive  religious 
views  into  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Occasionally  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  certain  localities  in  this  at- 
tempt. The  Protestant  Evangelical 
clergy  have  always  more  or  less  med- 
dled with  the  public  school,  and  their 
narrowness  gives  to  this  crusade  against 
religion  a  great  deal  of  its  popular  force. 
But  the  public  common  sense  has  al- 
ways rebuked  such  perversion  of  the 
national  idea,  and  our  public  institu- 
tions were  never  so  free  from  sectarian 
taint  as  to-day.  On  the  other  hand 
the  followers  of  Tom  Paine  and  the 
extremists  in  religion  generally,  have 
insisted  that  the  fathers  intended  to 
ignore  religion  altogether  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  practically  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  religion  apart  from  its  sec- 
tarian and  ecclesiastical  forms.  But 
the  whole  practice  of  the  American 
legislative  bodies,  and  the  entire  decis- 
ions of  American  courts  are  against 
their  assertion.  We  are  aware  of  but 


one  judicial  decision  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
clusively secular  idea  of  government 
Judge  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  now  United 
States  Senator,  in  the  good  old  demo- 
cratic days  of  that  commonwealth,  in- 
troduced into  the  judgment  of  a  case 
of  violation  of  Sunday  laws,  a  harangue 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
a  purely  secular  corporation,  knowing 
nothing  of,  and  acknowledging  no  obli- 
gation to,  religion.  His  obiter  dictum 
has  the  same  force  as  the  more  illustri- 
ous judicial  stump  speech  injected  by 
Roger  B.  Taney  into  the  Dred  Scott 
decision. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  to 
keep  American  institutions  out  of  the 
clutches  of  Romish,  Protestant,  He- 
brew, Mormon,  Pagan,  or  Atheistic 
sects  and  parties  will  certainly  be 
done.  The  public  school  will  be  lifted 
above  the  sectarian  influence  of  the 
priesthood  of  any  religious  sect.  The 
teacher  will  be  warned  anew  to  keep 
his  catechism  and  his  forms  outside 
the  school -house  yard.  Text -books 
will  be  purged  of  sectarian  assaults,  and 
held  to  historical  truth  in  their  de- 
scription of  religious  affairs.  The  Bible 
reading  will  probably  concentrate  upon 
those  passages  which  express  most 
simply  and  broadly  the  universal  relig- 
ion which  culminated  in  the  soul  of 
Jesus  and  has  been  approved  by  every 
first-rate  religious  leader  of  mankind. 
These  passages  constitute  the  highland 
region  of  religious  inspiration,  of  philo- 
sophic truth,  of  literary  and  artistic 
excellence  in  the  literature  of  the  world; 
and  to  banish  the  book  which  contains 
them  is  not  only  an  insult  to  religion 
but  an  educational  blunder  of  the  first 
magnitude.  To  expel  the  whole  body 
of  religious  literature  and  music  from 
the  public  school,  is  a  performance  that 
may  be  applauded  within  the  realms 
of  the  potentate  Gambrinus,  but  will  be 
met  with  the  overwhelming  disgust  of 
the  responsible  majority  of  American 
citizens. 
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Indeed  the  whole  idea  of  what  our 
western  educational  philosophers  call 
"  positive  "  education,  is  a  chimera  that 
vanishes  on  the  first  hour's  contact 
with  a  healthy  child.  You  cannot 
teach  an  infant  the  alphabet,  by  the 
working  of  the  intellectual  machinery 
alone.  Little  Jack  in  his  pinafore, 
must  at  least  get  enough  of  love  for 
ABC  into  his  heart  to  impel  him  to 
use  his  mind,  before  he  can  move  a 
hair's  breadth  in  the  path  of  knowledge ; 
that  baby's  love  of  truth  is  the  germ 
at  once  of  all  mental  progress  and  all 
religious  achievement.  And  at  every 
step  in  the  life  of  the  growing  child,  a 
religious  inspiration,  or  principle,  under- 
lies every  mental  effort,  and  perpetually 
compels  the  teacher  to  deal  with  the 
religious  nature  of  his  pupil.  Judge 
Stallo  may  be  able  to  dissect  the  human 
body  or  preside  at  a  chemical  analysis, 
to  contemplate  the  physical  geography 
or  ponder  the  historical'  life  of  the 
world,  without  the  slightest  Godward 
motion  of  his  mind.  But  when  he  will 
produce  a  healthy  child,  that  can  study 
an  hour  in  any  of  these  directions,  with- 
out asking  questions  that  compel  a 
teacher  to  take  his  position  as  a  friend 
or  enemy  to  religion,  we  will  withdraw 
from  this  discussion.  The  German 
educational  leaders  in  the  West  have 
forced  the  study  of  their  language  into 
the  public  schools  with  the  view  of  per- 
petuating their  nationality  in  America ; 
but  the  provoking  little  Teutons  play 
in  English,  and,  spite  of  the  thwacks 
of  their  German-speaking  mammas,  re- 
pudiate their  so  called  native  language, 
for  anything  except  an  accomplishment, 
as  they  grow  up.  Our  positivist  edu- 
cational philosophers  will  find  it  is  one 
thing  to  ventilate  an  atheistic  theory, 
and  another  to  keep  Young  America 
from  asking  questions  about  Almighty 
God.  Their  whole  system  will  be  re- 
vealed as  a  learned  humbug  on  its 
first  real  application  to  the  youthful 


.mind.  We  can  keep  the  rival  creeds 
and  forms  of  religion  outside  the 
public  school ;  but  the  philosophical 
Mrs.  Partingtons,  who  stand  upon 
the  threshold  with  mop  and  broom  to 
prevent  the  inflow  of  religion,  will  be- 
hold themselves  adrift  upon  the  swell- 
ing tide. 

We  are  glad  this  great  question  of 
the  religious  foundation  of  American 
society  is  up  for  thorough  discussion. 
Its  educational  bearing  is  perhaps  most 
important ;  but  it  goes  to  the  depths 
of  our  whole  public  and  private  life. 
We  have  no  fear  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can people,  which  has  been  so  signally 
distinguished  in  the  providence  of  God, 
is  now  to  disappear  in  the  bottomless 
pit  of  public  atheism.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  a  Roman  Cardinal  receiving 
the  keys  of  a  State  Church  from  any 
successor  of  President  Ulysses  Grant. 
But  we  do  expect  to  see  an  enormous 
outpouring  of  religious  sectarian  con- 
ceit, and  an  even  more  melancholy  ex- 
hibition of  sceptical  and  atheistic  the- 
ories. We  do  fear,  that  multitudes  of 
religious  and  patriotic  men  will  be 
blown  off  the  great  central  highland  of 
American  life,  to  wander  in  dark  and 
crooked  ways  to  their  own  destruction. 
Our  people  are  now  suffering  from 
moral  epidemics  which  destroy  private 
character  and  ruin  personal  faith,  —  to 
a  degree  more  alarming  to  the  thought- 
ful mind,  than  the  physical  destruction 
of  a  thousand  battle-fields.  If  ever 
the  leaders  of  American  public  opinion 
were  called  upon  to  think  profoundly, 
test  their  opinions  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, and  the  noblest  estimate  of  human 
nature,  and  speak  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  —  that  day  has  surely  come, 
when  the  people's  darling  institution, 
the  common  school,  is  threatened  with 
destruction,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
enemies  of  republican  government,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  enemies  of  God 
and  mankind. 
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IT  was  a  great  trial  to  Reuben 
Tracey  —  sole  and  undisputed  owner 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  the  very  best 
upland  and  interval  in  the  whole  State 
of  Massachusetts  —  that  his  only  sons, 
Paul  and  Stephen,  were  both  of  them 
born  painters.  Would  paint  pictures, 
forsooth ;  dabbling  away  with  canvas 
and  brush  and  colors,  when  corn  was 
bringing  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  pota- 
toes fifty  cents.  House  painting,  now, 
was  an  honest,  respectable  trade.  A 
man  might  make  a  good  living  at  that, 
and  lay  up  something  if  he  had  good 
luck,  and  was  the  owner  of  a  steady, 
industrious,  economical  wife.  But  — 
painting  pictures  ! 

Well,  he  had  done  his  duty  by  the 
boys,  and  that  was  one  comfort.  He 
had  warned  them,  and  counselled  and 
advised.  He  had  done  everything 
he  could  do,  but  to  burn  their  brushes 
and  destroy  their  colors  ;  and  as  these 
were  his  sons'  own  personal  property, 
bought  with  money  they  had  earned  by 
chopping  wood  for  the  "  district,"  mak- 
ing fires  and  keeping  the  school-house 
in  order,  he  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
do  that.  He  had  hoped  they  would 
take  to  farming  ;  the  Traceys  had  been 
farmers  for  four  generations,  and  he 
had  expected  to  leave  his  land  to  his 
boys  —  had  thought  they  would  settle 
down  on  it,  keep  up  the  credit  of  his 
Durhams  and  Merinos ;  and  perhaps 
after  a  while  Paul  might  go  to  the 
legislature.  Paul  was  smart  enough, 
he'd  allow  that.  And  now  that  he 
should  throw  himself  away  in  this  man- 


ner 1 


It  was  strange.  Paul  and  Stephen 
Tracey  had  led  the  bald,  bare,  prosaic 
life  that,  twenty  years  ago  more  truly 
than  to-day,  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  great 
many  New  England  farmers.  Their 


home  was  comfortable.  They  had 
enough  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  wear. 
There  was  a  carpet  on  the  parlor  floor. 
There  were  six  "  cane-seat  "  chairs 
ranged  against  the  wall.  There  was  a 
centre  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  on  it  lay  half  a  dozen  gilded 
annuals,  gifts  to  their  mother  in  her 
girlhood.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
stimulate  the  artistic  sense,  nothing  to 
feed  that  part  of  man's  nature  that 
needs  other  aliment  than  "  the  bread 
that  perisheth."  They  had  not  seen 
half  a  dozen  good  pictures  in  their 
whole  lives.  They  knew  little  of 
books,  or  of  men.  Yet  the  creative 
impulse  was  strong  within  them,  and 
their  souls  were  kindled  as  with  "  live 
coa^ls  from  off  the  altar."  They  drew, 
as  they  breathed,  because  they  could 
not  help  it.  All  over  the  farm,  on  the 
fences,  on  the  rocks,  on  the  barn  doors, 
on  the  white  walls  of  their  chamber, 
everywhere  they  had  left  traces  of 
their  presence,  in  sketches  rude  it  is 
true,  but  yet  alive  ;  overflowing  with 
warmth  and  vigor. 

Perhaps  a  keen  observer  might  have 
found  the  solution  of  all  this  in  their 
mother's  face  —  a  worn,  patient,  spirit- 
ual face,  that  told  the  story  of  some 
life-long  want.  You  could  not  look  upon 
it  without  feeling  that  she  had  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  for  what  had  never 
touched  her  lips  ;  that  she  had  sought 
vainly  for  what  she  had  never  found. 
Perhaps  she  read  their  hearts  by  the 
light  of  her  own,  when  she  said  to  her 
husband,  — 

"  Let  them  go.  Reuben.  It  is  best. 
They  will  never  be  happy  on  the  farm. 
Let  them  go  to  the  city,  and  make 
their  fortunes  in  their  own  way." 

"Break  them,  most  likely,"  was  the 
gruff  reply.  "  They  are  two  fools  ! 
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To  leave  a  good  farm  like  this  and  go 
gallivanting  round  the  world  making 
pictures !  However,  they've  got  to 
the  end  of  the  tether,  and  I  wash  my 
hands  of  'em.  Let  'em  go,  if  they  want 
to." 

And  with  this  ungracious  dismissal, 
they  went. 

Went  out  into  the  great  world  of 
which  they  knew  so  little,  to  struggle, 
to  toil,  to  study,  to  dream.  Perhaps 
their  dreams  were  as  much  a  part  of 
their  life's  work  as  were  the  labors 
with  which  they  alternated ;  —  who  can 
say? 

Five  years  afterward,  on  the  third 
of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  two  young  artists  occupied  a 
studio  in  one  of  the  tall  old  houses 
upon  the  eastern-  side  of  the  Corso  at 
Rome,  looking  out  upon  the  Piazza 
di  Colonna.  This  was  the  second  sum- 
mer they  had  spent  there,  setting  at 
defiance  the  malaria  fever,  haunting 
the  galleries,  and  prosecuting  their 
work  with  unremitting  energy.  How 
they  had  worked,  a  single  glance  about 
the  small,  scantily-furnished  room,  was 
sufficient  to  show ;  sketches  and  copies, 
studies  from  nature,  heads,  full-lengths, 
finished  and  unfinished,  filled  the  walls, 
the  tables,  the  chairs,  the  floor.  Two 
easels  occupied  different  sides  of  the 
apartment,  and  upon  each  stood  a 
picture  in  the  last  stages  of  advance- 
ment. Before  one  of  them  sat  the 
younger  of  the  two  men,  palette  in 
hand,  but  not  painting.  The  elder 
stood  at  the  window,  leaning  against 
the  stone  casement,  watching  him  si- 
lently. 

At  length  he  stole  up  behind  him 
and  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 

"  Come,  come,  Stephen,"  he  said, 
"  This  will  never  do.  You  are  as 
white  as  a  ghost  this  afternoon.  Put 
away  your  pencil  and  palette,  man. 
You  have  been  at  work  since  eight 
o'clock  this  morning." 

"  But   I    have  done   nothing,"  re- 


sponded the  other,  taking  one  of  the 
blinding  hands  in  each  of  his  own,  and 
bringing  them  together  about  his  neck. 
"  Look  there !  That  mouth  bafiles  me. 
I  have  painted  it  five  hundred  times, 
and  it  is  still  the  same,  —  weak,  expres- 
sionless, inane.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
failure.  I  might  better  have  stayed 
upon  the  farm,  and  dug  potatoes  for  a 
living." 

His  tone  was  more  bitter  than  his 
words,  and  for  a  moment  Paul  did  not 
answer  him.  Then  passing  his  hand 
with  a  caressing,  womanly  touch,  over 
the  damp  masses  of  wavy  hair  that 
fell  upon  his  brother's  forehead,  he  said, 

"  Come  out  for  a  walk,  Stephen. 
You  have  grown  morbid  with  staying 
in  this  close  room  and  gazing  at  that 
bit  of  canvas  all  day  long.  Here  is 
your  cap  ;  come  out,  I  say." 

Stephen  rose  with  a  weary  sigh,  and 
clapping  the  cap  upon  his  head,  turned 
toward  the  door  without  a  word.  As 
he  passed  his  brother's  easel,  he  paused 
and  looked  at  the  picture,  a  lovely 
bit  of  landscape,  with  two  or  three 
figures  in  the  foreground. 

"  How  do  you  do  it,  Paul  ?  he  said 
at  length.  "  What  is  your  secret  ? 
Your  colors  look  as  if  your  pencil  was 
dipped  in  light,  and  your  men  and 
women  breathe.  Mine  are  mere  stocks 
and  stones  in  comparison." 

"  Pshaw,  Stephen,"  replied  his 
brother,  laughing,  as  he  put  his  arm 
around  the  gazer's  shoulder  and  drew 
him  towards  the  door,  "  What  ails  you 
to-night  ?  You'll  feel  better  after  half 
an  hour's  ramble  ;  come  on." 

They  descended  flight  after  flight  of 
dirty  stone  staircases,  worn  by  the 
feet  of  countless  generations  whose 
dust  now  mingles  with  the  dust  of 
Rome.  They  had  no  definite  aim,  and 
after  wandering  up  and  down  various 
streets,  emerged  into  a  piazza,  upon  one 
side  of  which  is  the  Fountain  of  Trevi. 
Here  they  paused  for  a  while,  watching 
the  sparkling,  foaming,  dashing  water 
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as  it  leaped  from  rock  to  rock,  gushed 
up  in  snowy  jets,  or  spouted  from  the 
mouths  of  nameless  monsters,  taking  a 
thousand  rainbow  tints  from  the  red 
light  of  the  dying  day,  and  showering 
diamond  spray  upon  them  as  they 
stood.  The  noisy  plashing  of  the 
fountain  was  drowned  by  the  vocifer- 
ous cries  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
dealers,  the  chestnut  roasters  and  cigar 
sellers  who  through  the  day  throng 
the  piazza  and  make  the  air  resonant 
with  their  voices.  Now  they  were 
gathering  up  their  wares  and  departing 
for  the  night. 

The  brothers  watched  the  busy  scene 
for  a  few  moments,  the  one  with  an 
amused  smile  playing  about  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth ;  the  other  bearing 
a  trace,  scarcely  perceptible,  but  still 
there,  of  weariness  and  pain.  Then 
they  passed  on,  threading  street  after 
street,  pausing  a  moment  in  Trajan's 
Forum  to  wonder  at  the  huge  column 
covered  with  bas-reliefs,  and  at  the 
immense  shaft  of  granite  lying  prone 
in  the  piazza,  the  polish  of  eighteen 
centuries  ago  still  lingering  upon  it ; 
looking  up  at  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
now  shorn  of  its  sanctity  and  harbor- 
ing a  baker's  shop  ;  wandering  through 
the  Via  Alessandria,  and  at  last  reach- 
ing the  rounding  wall  and  the  magnifi- 
cent arches  of  the  Coliseum. 

"  There  !  we  have  strayed  far 
enough,"  said  Paul,  turning  in  at  one 
of  the'  vaulted  entrances;  "we  will 
rest  here  for  a  while,  and  then  go  home 
to  supper.  Dame  Jocunda  will  hardly 
forgive  us  if  we  keep  her  savory  ome- 
lettes waiting." 

Crossing  the  vast  area  where  gladia- 
tors and  wild  beasts  had  striven  to- 
gether in  the  ages  gone,  and  where  at 
a  later  day  the  Roman  populace  had 
clamored  for  the  blood  of  Christian 
martyrs,  they  paused  midway  and  seated 
themselves  upon  the  steps  of  the  great 
black  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  Coli- 
seum. 


Artists  that  they  were,  with  the  true 
artist  -  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful, 
grand,  or  magnificent  glowing  strongly 
within  their  hearts,  no  pressure  of 
personal  care  or  sorrow  could  make 
them  insensible  to  the  influences  of 
the  scene  around  them.  They  went 
into  no  hackneyed  heroic?.  They 
quoted  neither  Byron  nor  Murray. 
But  they  sat  utterly  silent  for  a  long 
time,  their  thoughts  busy  with  the  far- 
off  past,  peopling  those  vast  tiers  of 
broken  arches,  seeing  again  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  the  royal  Vespasian, 
or  shuddering,  mayhap,  as  with  half- 
averted  gaze  they  beheld  upon  the 
sands  the  bleeding  forms  of  thousands 
who  had  there  been  "  butchered  to 
make  a  Roman  holiday."  At  last, 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
turning  from  the  dead  past  to  the  liv- 
ing present,  Stephen  said,  — 

"  When  did  that  Englishman  say  he 
would  come  to  look  at  our  pictures 
again  ?  " 

"  Next  Friday.  This  is  Tuesday," 
answered  Paul,  picking  up  a  pebble 
and  tossing  it  idly  into  the  arena. 
"  We  have  two  days  more  in  which  to 
finish  them." 

"  And  he  is  to  buy  the  one  that 
pleases  him  best,"  continued  Stephen, 
moodily.  "  He  will  take  your's,  Paul, 
unless  he  is  a  fool  —  which  he  is 
not." 

"  Well,  admitting  that  you  are  right 
—  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  sure," 
responded  the  other, — "  what  difference 
does  it  make  ?  We  have  a  common 
purse  and  common  interests.  There 
can  be  no  rivalry  between  us  two, 
Stephen." 

Stephen  did  not  answer,  and  the 
cloud  that  rested  upon  his  brow  at 
length  darkened  that  of  his  brother 
also.  They  sat  silently  for  fifteen 
minutes  longer,  and  then  Paul  rose. 

"  It  is  growing  damp,"  he  said,  "  let 
us  go  home." 

Paul's  slumber  was   fitful   and   dis- 
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turbed  that  night.  When  he  awoke 
from  a  troubled  dream  just  as  dawn 
was  kindling  the  east,  the  place  be- 
side him  was  vacant.  He  sprang 
lightly  from  the  bed,  and,  approaching 
the  door  that  divided  the  sleeping 
apartment  from  the  studio,  opened  it 
softly. 

Stephen  was  already-  at  his  easel. 
His  face  was  white  and  wan,  and  his 
whole  bearing  betokened  feverish  un- 
rest. 

«  What !  At  work  so  early  ?  " 
cried  Paul.  "  Your  industry  shames 
me,  Stephen.  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?" 

"  It  was  not  necessary,"  said  Stephen, 
coldly.  "  Genius  can  afford  to  sleep  ; 
but  mediocrity  must  work,  will  he,  nill 
he." 

For  a  moment  Paul  was  silent. 
Then  placing  his  two  hands  on  his 
brother's  shoulders,  he  wheeled  him 
entirely  round. 

"  Look  here,  Stephen,"  he  said, 
"  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself? 
You  have  no  right  to  speak  in  this 
way  to  me  —  to  me,  Stephen." 

In  a  sudden  spasm  of  remorse  and 
penitence,  for  he  was  as  impulsive  as 
a  child,  Stephen  threw  his  arms  about 
his  brother  and  drew  him  down  until 
the  cheek  of  the  one  rested  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  other. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  faltered.  "  I  did  not  really  mean 
it.  But,  O  Paul,  I  am  not  myself;  I 
am  very  wretched." 

Paul  Tracey  looked  earnestly  into 
the  troubled  eyes  that  were  upturned 
to  meet  his  own,  for  a  full  minute. 
Then  he  said, — 

"I  have  seen  for  some  time  that 
you  were  no  longer  my  gay,  careless, 
light-hearted  brother  Stephen.  But  you 
must  read  me  this  riddle,  boy.  I  can- 
not solve  it  for  myself.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you  at  all. 

Stephen  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am   no  whining  school-girl,"  he 


answered,  presently.  "  Leave  me  alone 
to  fight  my  own  battles,  Paul.  You 
cannot  help  me." 

"  But  I  must  help  you,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  There  are  but  two  of  us, 
Stephen ;  and  now  that  mother  has 
gone  we  have  only  each  other.  We 
must  fight  our  battles,  not  single- 
handed,  but  together." 

For  answer,  Stephen  rose  from  his 
seat  and  threw  a  cloth  over  his  picture. 

"  You  had  better  dress  yourself, 
Paul,"  he  said  ;  "  we  won't  talk  of 
this  any  more  now.  What  must  be, 
must."  And  going  to  the  window,  he 
threw  it  wide  open  and  leaned  far  out 
upon  the  sill,  if  haply,  the  pure,  sweet 
breath  of  morning  might  impart  some- 
what of  its  own  freshness  to  his  wearied 
spirit. 

As  he  did  so  he  glanced  up  the 
narrow  street,  his  eye  brightened  and 
a  quick  flush  mounted  to  his  forehead. 
Hastily  closing  the  window,  he  seized  his 
cap,  and  left  the  room,  saying  only,  — 

"  I  will  join  you  at  breakfast,  Paul. 
Do  not  wait  for  me." 

A  moment  more  and  his  quick,  eager 
tread  as  he  descended  flight  after  flight 
of  the  damp  stone  stairways,  reached 
his  brother's  ear.  Throwing  on  a  loose 
dressing-gown,  Paul,  too,  approached 
the  window,  opened  the  casement  a 
little  way,  and  looked  out. 

Stephen  stood  just  beneath  him,  far 
down  in  the  street  below,  leaning  care- 
lessly against  the  heavy  gateway,  and 
half  hidden  in  its  shadow.  Coming 
lightly  and  unconsciously  towards  him, 
was  a  fair  young  girl,  a  golden-tressed, 
blue-eyed  lassie,  —  a  white  lily  from 
New  England,  blooming  in  the  very 
heart  of  Rome.  With  a  light  basket 
swinging  from  her  arm,  she  walked  on 
with  a  graceful,  elastic  step,  apparently 
as  much  at  home  and  as  unconcerned 
as  if  she  had  been  treading  the  streets 
of  her  native  village.  Paul  drew  fur- 
ther back,  and  watched  her  with  bright- 
ening eye  and  smiling  lip. 
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As  she  approached  the  gateway, 
Stephen  emerged  from  its  shadow  with 
a  singularly  unpremeditated  air,  raised 
his  cap  deferentially,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  courteous  greeting  the  young 
man  and  the  girl  moved  down  the 
street  together.  Paul  looked  after 
them  silently,  the  light  fading  from  his 
eye,  and  a  stern,  almost  a  harsh,  ex- 
pression settling  around  his  mouth. 
Then  quickly  completing  his  toilet,  he 
placed  his  easel  in  a  more  favorable 
light,  and  seated  himself  before  it. 

He  painted  steadily  for  an  hour ; 
although  between  him  and  the  canvas 
a  sweet,  girlish  face  continually  inter- 
posed —  a  face  on  which  womanly  ten- 
derness and  childlike  purity  were  en- 
throned ;  with  smiling,  love-lit  eyes, 
dewy,  crimson  lips,  and  hair  like  that 
of  some  pictured  angel,  crowned  with 
golden  glory. 

Then  he  breakfasted  —  alone.  Two 
hours  afterward  Stephen  returned. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  wait  for  me, 
but  partook  of  the  matutinal  meal 
long  ago,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  trace 
of  embarrassment.  "I  was  gone  longer 
than  I  intended  to  be." 

"  Yes,  I  have  eaten,"  was  the  an- 
swer. Then  without  turning  round, 
Paul  added,  with  a  half  smile,  "  So 
have  you,  I  hope  ;  for  he  is  a  brave 
man  who  would  dare  face  Dame  Jo- 
cunda  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  with  a 
request  for  coffee." 

"  Yes,  I  breakfasted  with  the  Vanns. 
I  met  Elsie  going  in  pursuit  of  water- 
cresses  and  violets,  and  joined  her.  On 
our  return  her  father  invited  me  in  to 
partake  of  them  —  for  in  sober  truth 
the  flowers  seemed  as  much  a  part  of 
the  repast  as  the  figs  and  the  cresses." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it  ;  ministering  to 
a  finer  sense  than  that  of  taste,"  and 
the  speaker  turned  to  his  work  again. 

Stephen  applied  himself  to  his,  with 
passionate  energy  ;  now  and  then  cast- 
ing troubled  glances  at  his  brother's 
easel,  and  his  brother's  face.  For  a 


time  Paul  sat  as  if  incased  in  plate 
armor,  and  his  companion's  two-edged 
lances  glanced  off  from  its  polished 
surface  leaving  'him  seemingly  undis- 
turbed. But  at  length  looking  up 
suddenly,  and  meeting  an  eye  from 
which  heat  lightning  seemed  darting, 
he  rose  from  his  seat. 

'•  Come  out  of  doors  Stephen,"  he 
said,  half  imperiously,  "You  and  I 
must  have  a  talk,  and  the  four  walls  of 
this  room  stifle  me." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
strode  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
stairs.  Stephen  hesitated  for  a  mo-  / 
ment,  with  the  old  look  of  pain  and 
irresolution  on  his  face,  and  then  folv 
lowed  him. 

They  walked  solemnly  on  and  on, 
until  they  reached  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
and  passing  beneath  it,  were  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  At  that 
hour  of  the  day  it  was  by  no  means  a 
solitude  even  in  summer.  But  wo  to 
him  who  should  linger  after  sunset  in 
its  enchanted  spaces  !  Passing  by  the 
more  frequented  portions,  and  avoiding 
the  open  spots  where  all  lovely  wild- 
wood  flowers,  anemones,  violets,  and 
daisies  were  blooming,  Paul  marched 
steadily  on  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
dark  stone-pines,  and  down  a  long 
avenue  of  funereal  cypress,  until  he 
reached  an  opening  in  the  wood  where 
stood  an  old  Roman  altar,  gray  with 
age,  and  half  hidden  in  moss  and  ivy. 

Throwing  himself  upon  the  turf,  he 
motioned  Stephen  to  a  seat  beside  him. 

And  both  were  silent. 

At  length  Paul  spoke  in  the  low 
voice  of  one  who  compels  himself  to 
calmness  while  his  whole  being  glows 
with  a  white  heat. 

"  Stephen,"  he  said,  going  directly 
to  the  point,  "  there  has  been  a  cloud 
gathering  between  us  for  many  weeks. 
This  afternoon  must  see  it  blown  away. 
In  our  mother's  name  I  ask  it.  What 
ails  you !  what  is  this  trouble  that 
comes  between  your  heart  and  mine, 
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and  that  yoii  so  persistently  refuse  to 
share  with  me  ?  " 

Stephen  did  not  answer ;  and  lean- 
ing over  until  his  breath  stirred  the 
heavy  locks  upon  his  brother's  fore- 
head, Paul  whispered, 

"Tell  me,  Stephen.  Is  it  Elsie 
Vaun?  Do  you  love  her?  Speak, 
man ;  for  I  must  be  answered." 

Stephen  lifted  his  eyes.  They  were 
heavy  and  bloodshot,  and  fell  again  at 
once,  as  if  the  light  pained  them.  His 
lips  moved,  but  no  voice  was  audible. 

Paul  repeated  his  question,  with  his 
head  upon  his  brother's  shoulder. 

"  Speak,  Stephen  !  Do  you  love 
her  :  I  must  have  '  yes '  or  *  no  '  for  an 
answer." 

"  Yes,"  came  at  length  slowly  and 
painfully  from  Stephen's  lips,  while  a 
faint  color,  like  a  girl's  blush  stole  up 
to  his  brow,  and  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

Paul  sat  motionless  as  the  marble 
Apollo  at  his  side,  and  apparently  as 
unmoved.  But  he  clenched  his  hands 
until  the  nails  were  a  dark  purple. 

"  And  she  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  do  not  know  —  I  cannot  tell  — 
I  have  hoped  —  but  I  know  nothing," 
came  the  answer,  in  short,  detached 
sentences. 

An  eager  light  came  into  Paul 
Tracey's  eyes  for  an  instant:  then 
faded,  leaving  them  darker  than  before. 

"  Have  you  not  spoken  to  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Never,  in  words,"  was  the  reply. 
"  She  is  so  pure,  so  child-like,  and  she 
and  her  father  are  so  alone  in  the 
world,  I  dared  not  address  her  with- 
out his  sanction,  Paul." 

"  And  can  you  not  gain  that  ?  " 

"  Not  unconditionally.  He  is  an 
old  man,  Paul  ;  and  besides  his  absorb- 
ing love  for  his  child,  has  more  than 
his  share  of  the  whims  and  crotchets 
peculiar  to  old  age." 

"  But  what  have  they  to  do  with 
the  case?" 

"  A  great  deal.     He  loves  art  or  he 


would  never  have  brought  his  daughter 
here  from  over  the  seas  that  she  might 
drink  from  its  fountain-head.  But  he 
has  little  confidence  in  young  artists. 
He  says  comparatively  few  of  them  are 
able  to  earn  even  their  own  bread  and 
butter ;  and  he  fears  to  consign  his 
flawless  jewel  to  my  keeping  lest  I 
should  fail  to  have  it  fitly  set." 

Paul  smiled  faintly. 

"  I  see  nothing  of  the  crotchety  old 
man  in  that,"  he  said.  "  Most  fathers, 
old  or  young,  would  view  the  matter 
in  the  same  way,  I  fancy.  You  have 
only  to  prove  your  title,  Stephen." 

"  But  how  ?  Wait  till  I  tell  you, 
and  then  you  will  perceive  the  *  whim/ 
He  has  conceived  the  idea  that  if  I  can 
sell  a  picture  to  Lord  Apsley,  who  is 
so  noted  a  connoisseur,  my  fame  and 
fortune  will  be  made.  He  says  it 
would  be  the  means  of  filling  my  order- 
book." 

"  Well !  "  said  Paul,  interrogatively, 
as  Stephen  paused ;  "  you  do  not 
think  him  far  out  of  the  way  in  that 
supposition  ?  " 

"  But  to  make  that  the  condition  ! 
As  if  every  young  artist  could  sell  pic- 
tures to  Lord  Apsley,  no  matter  how 
great  their  merit !  And  O,  Paul,  there 
is  no  chance  for  me  :  for  he  comes  to 
see  our  pictures  to-morrow  —  or  is  it 
next  day  ?  —  and  he  will  surely  choose 
yours.  It  is  infinitely  better  than 
mine.  Do  you  not  see  it?  do  you  not 
know  it?" 

Then  burying  his  face  in  the  turf  by 
his  brother's  side,  while  he  sought  his 
hand  and  clasped  it  convulsively,  he 
exclaimed :  — 

"  It  has  made  me  almost  hate  you 
for  these  last  weeks.  But  O,  Paul !  I 
have  hated  myself.  I  do  hate  myself — 
a  thousand  times  worse.  I  have  de- 
spised myself  that  I  should  be  envious 
of  your  success,  my  own  brother,  my 
'Alter  Ego,'  my  other  self.  God 
help  me,  for  I  am  very  weak !  I  have 
not  your  strength,  Paul  —  mentally  or 
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spiritually.     But  say  you  forgive  me, 
for  our  boyhood's  sake." 

Paul  lifted  his  brother's  face,  and 
pressed  his  lips  for  one  instant  to  his 
throbbing  forehead. 

"  For  our  mother's  sake,  Stephen," 
he  said,  solemnly,  "  and  for  the  sake  of 
our  life-long  love.  But  we  must  go 
now,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  linger  here 
after  sunset." 

They  rose,  and  with  clasped  hands, 
as  they  used  to  drive  the  cows  home 
from  pasture  in  the  long  ago,  they  re- 
traced their  way  through  that  sylvan 
solitude,  and  entered  the  world  of  men 
again.  Only  one  more  question  did 
Paul  ask,  — 

"  Has  Mr.  Vaun  no  fears  that  you 
will  betray  yourself  to  Elsie  ?  You 
were  with  her  only  this  morning." 

"  I  gave  him  my  word,"  said  the 
young  man,  proudly.  "  He  knows 
that  he  can  trust  that" 

That  night,  worn  with  the  varied 
excitements  of  the  day,  and,  it  may  be, 
experiencing  a  sense  of  relief  from  the 
fact  of  having  now  no  secrets  from  his 
brother,  Stephen  slept  heavily  the  deep, 
dreamless  sleep  of  exhaustion  that  is  so 
like  death.  But  for  Paul  there  was 
no  such  respite.  The  truth  that  he 
had  half  suspected  and  wholly  feared 
for  many  weeks,  had  at  last  come  home 
to  him  ;  and  with  it  had  come  the  bitter 
consciousness  that  he  and  Stephen  were 
rivals  —  rivals  not  only  in  ambition, 
but  in  love. 

After  leaving  their  father's  farm, 
the  two  brothers  had  gone  to  New 
York,  and,  by  dint  of  the  closest  econ- 
omy and  the  hardest  of  work,  had  con- 
trived to  devote  a  great  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  study  of  their  art. 
But  they  had  had  few,  perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  say  no  associates.  They  had 
had  neither  time  nor  money  for  "  soci- 
ety." Elegant  women  swept  past  them 
in  the  streets,  and  drew  themselves 
daintily  away  from  contact  with  their 
often  threadbare  garments  as  they 


met  them  in  the  galleries.  But  in  all 
those  months  and  years  of  labor  they 
had  spoken  to  no  woman  save  the 
washer-women  and  char-women  who 
occasionally  haunted  their  attic  cham- 
ber. 

One  day  shortly  after  their  arrival 
in  Rome  they  were  loitering  in  one  of 
the  world  renowned  galleries,  —  that  of 
the  Corsini  Palace,  I  think,  —  spell- 
bound before  one  of  Raphael's  Madon- 
na's, when  their  attention  was  drawn 
to  an  old  gentleman  and  a  young  girl 
who  quietly  entered  —  evidently  hab- 
itues of  the  place.  The  daughter  — 
for  their  relationship  was  self-evident 
—  seated  herself  with  pencil  and  port- 
folio, before  one  of  Fra  Angelico's 
angels;  while  the  father,  leaving  her 
to  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of 
her  work,  wandered  about  the  rooms, 
pausing  here  and  there  as  fancy  dic- 
tated. Something  in  the  appearance 
and  bearing  of  our  two  brothers  at- 
tracted him,  and  he  approached  them, 
bowing  courteously. 

"  Two  countrymen  of  mine,  I  am 
certain,"  he  said,  frankly  extending  his 
hand."  "  And  strangers,  I  think,  or  we 
should  have  met  before.  These  galleries 
are  famous  gathering-places,  where  we 
all  come  in  contact." 

The  brothers  responded  heartily  to 
his  words  of  friendly  greeting  ;  and  a 
few  moments'  conversation  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
New  Englanders,  born  and  bred  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Boston  State-house 
and  Faneuil  Hall.  Only  those  who 
have  trodden  foreign  soil,  and  listened, 
until  their  ears  were  weary  with  home- 
sick yearning,  to  the  strange  tongues 
of  an  alien  people,  can  understand  how 
strong  a  bond  was  thus  formed  between 
the  trio,  or  the  quartette,  who  had  so 
unexpectedly  been  thrown  together. 
It  was  long  before  Mr.  Vaun  invited 
them  to  his  lodgings,  for  he  was  chary 
of  the  treasure  there  enshrined.  But 
they  met  almost  daily,  in  the  palaces, 
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in  the  churches,  before  shrines  of  mutual 
devotion,  in  the  gardens,  in  the  streets. 
At  length,  as  he  learned  to  know  them 
well,  his  own  doors  were  opened  to 
them,  and  the  young  men  were  admitted 
to  close  and  intimate  companionship 
with  one  who,  still  a  child  in  her  father's 
eyes,  was  to  them  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  sweetest,  purest,  and  loveliest 
in  womanhood.  It  was  not  strange 
that  they  both  loved  Elsie  Vaun ;  but  it 
was  strange  that  for  so  many  months 
each,  while  fully  conscious  of  the  secret 
hidden  in  his  own  breast,  had  been 
utterly  unsuspicious  of  that  in  his 
brother's. 

"  I  have  been  dreaming  for  a  whole 
year,  but,  O  God !  the  awakening  has 
come  at  last,"  said  Paul  to  himself,  as 
he  stole  softly  from  the  couch  where 
Stephen  slept,  and,  wrapping  a  loose 
mantle  about  him,  crept  into  the  outer 
room. 

He  seated  himself  by  the  window 
and  looked  out  into  the  night.  What 
should  he  do  ?  He  loved  this  girl  as 
well  as  Stephen  did. 

"  Better,  more  deeply,"  said  the 
tempter,  "as  your  nature  is  deeper, 
stronger,  more  passionate  than  his.  He 
cannot  love  her  as  you  do.  He  has  all 
of  a  child's  impulsiveness,  its  eager 
desire  to  grasp  some  beautiful  bauble. 
But  you  —  you  have  a  man's  devoted- 
ness,  a  man's  persistent,  unqualified 
surrender  of  heart  and  life  to  the  woman 
whom  he  loves.  Can  you  yield  her  to 
him  ?  Can  you  give  her  up  without 
one  effort  to  woo  and  win  her  ?  " 

He  sprung  from  his  seat,  and,  as  was 
his  wont  when  harassed  by  care  or 
stung  by  pain,  paced  back  and  forth 
through  the  apartment.  No  fear  of 
disturbing  the  heavy  sleeper  in  the 
next  room. 

What  should  he  do  ?  What  was  it 
his  duty  to  do  ? 

The  tempter  was  right.  His  nature 
was  stronger,  deeper,  than  Stephen's. 
He  felt  —  whether  truly  or  not,  it  is  a 


feeling  common  to  lovers,  that  for  him 
to  love  once  was  to  love  always.  If 
he  gave  up  this  love,  he  gave  up  all 
loves,  and  went  homeless,  wifeless, 
childless  to  the  grave. 

But  could  he  win  her  if  he  should 
try  ?  Deep  down  in  his  own  heart  was 
the  consciousness  that  he  could.  Look- 
ing far  down  into  his  own  nature  he 
felt  that,  by  so  much  as  he  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  he  could  draw  her 
to  himself  in  spite  of  Stephen,  if  he  did 
but  choose. 

And  at  this  thought  his  cheek  paled, 
his  eye  shot  fire,  his  heart  throbbed  as 
if  it  would  burst  its  bonds.  Then  a 
strong  shudder  shook  him  like  a  reed, 
and  he  sank  into  his  chair  again,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  God  help  me,  for  I  am  very 
weak,"  he  said,  unconsciously  repeat- 
ing Stephen's  words.  It  was  hardly  a 
prayer.  It  was  a  mere  out-reaching, 
of  which  he  was  scarcely  conscious. 
Yet  the  answer  came. 

Borne  inwardly  to  his  ear,  as  if  some 
spirit-voice  had  whispered  them,  came 
these  words  only  :  — 

"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 
But  such  a  burden  !  He  was  willing 
to  bear  any  other.  Was  this  the  one 
that  he  must  lift? 

And  again  came  the  same  low  mur- 
mur :  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  ; 
for  so  fulfil  ye  the  law  of  Christ." 

A  panorama  of  his  whole  life  passed 
before  him  as  he  sat  there  in  the  solemn 
midnight.  He  saw  himself  and  Stephen 
two  barefooted  boys,  following  the 
trout  brooks,  gathering  chestnuts,  pelt- 
ing each  other  with  apples.  Grown 
older,  he  saw  two  sturdy  lads,  poring 
over  their  books  in  the  district  school- 
house,  or  sitting  up  o'nights  by  the  light 
of  a  tallow  candle  to  make  the  wonder- 
ful sketches  that  were  the  secret  joy 
and  delight  of  their  young  years.  He 
saw  their  mother's  worn  but  patient 
face  as  she  kissed  them  good-bye,  and 
bade  them  cling  closely  to  each  other. 
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He  saw  their  days  of  toil  and  privation 
in  the  crowded  tenements  of  New  York. 
He  saw  them,  two  wanderers  upon  the 
"  vasty  deep ;  "  he  saw  them  strangers 
in  Rome,  scarce  daring  to  lift  their 
eyes,  lest  the  shades  of  the  mighty 
masters  should  strike  them  blind  for 
their  presumption.  He  thought  of  their 
after  successes  and  of  their  present 
hopes. 

And  always  he  saw  himself  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  always  the  leader, 
always  the  same  —  Stephen's  guide, 
protector,  and  friend.  Should  he  fail 
him  now,  in  this  first  great  conflict  ? 
Should  he,  the  elder,  the  stronger,  per- 
haps the  wiser,  leave  him,  in  this  hour 
of  extremest  need,  to  bear  his  own 
burdens  ? 

Thus  passed  the  night,  and  still 
Stephen  slept. 

The  sun's  earliest  beams  were  just 
gilding  the  Alban  Mountains,  when 
Paul  moved  the  two  easels  nearer  the 
window,  placing  them  side  by  side  in 
the  best  possible  light.  Then  he  com- 
pared them  long  and  intently. 

Stephen  was  right.  Paul's  picture 
was  incomparably  the  best,  and  the 
young  artist  knew  it,  as  he  stood  there 
gazing  with  pardonable  pride  upon  his 
beautiful  handiwork.  He  knew  that 
~fif  Lord  Apsley,  who  had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  two  paintings  with 
great  interest,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  purchase  the  one 
with  which  he  was  best  pleased,  were 
to  see  them  as  they  then  stood,  he  would 
surely  choose  his.  And  upon  Lord 
Apsley's  choice  depended  Stephen's 
right  to  woo  —  and  win  if  he  could  — 
the  girl  whom  they  both  loved.  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  Paul's  eye  glowed 
for  a  moment  with  the  light  of  triumph, 
and  that  he  tossed  back  his  dark  locks 
with  the  mien  of  a  conqueror  ? 

"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 

He  stepped  to  the  door  between  the 
inner  and  outer  rooms  and  softly  turned 
the  key.  And  still  Stephen  slept, 


unconscious  that  his  love  was  being 
"  weighed  in  the  balance." 

Ten  minutes  later  Paul  stood  before 
his  easel,  brush  and  palette  in  hand. 
But  as  he  was  about  to  touch  the  pic- 
ture, his  arm  fell,  and  he  trembled. 

"  I  dare  not  deface  it,"  he  murmured. 
"  It  is  mine  and  yet  not  mine.  The 
impulse  that  called  it  into  being  was 
God-given,  and  I  dare  not  undo  my 
work." 

After  a  moment's  thought  he  laid 
down  his  palette,  and  going  to  a  small 
closet,  prepared  a  wash  of  lamp-black 
in  water-colors.  If  he  dared  not  per- 
manently deface  his  picture,  he  could 
mar  its  beauty  in  Lord  Apsley's  eyes, 
and  prevent  its  sale. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Stephen 
came  out  of  the  sleeping  room,  the 
easels  stood  in  their  respective  places, 
each  covered  with  a  cloth  ;  and  Paul, 
half  buried  in  a  huge  chair,  was  read- 
ing "  Modern  Painters." 

"  I  believe  I  have  overslept  myself," 
said  the  former,  yawning.  "I  was 
fearfully  tired  last  night.  Are  you 
going  to  wor&  —  or  is  it  breakfast- 
time  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  answered  Paul,  careless- 
ly. "  I  am  for  a  walk.  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

It  was  late  that  afternoon  —  the 
afternoon  before  Lord  Apsley's  coming 
— ere  Stephen  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Paul's  picture. 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
as  if  to  clear  his  vision,  drew  a  step 
nearer,  and  looked  again. 

Then  he  fell  back,  altered  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  curtain,  and  returned 
to  his  first  position.  A  look  of  blank 
bewilderment  settled  upon  his  face. 

"Why,  Paul  —  why,  what  in  the 
world  —  why  —  what's  the  matter  with 
this  picture  ?  I  cannot  get  the  right 
light  upon  it.  The  sky  and  the  moun- 
tains seem  to  have  faded  into  a  pale, 
dun  color." 

"  Perhaps  the  difference  is  in  your 
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eyes,"  said  Paul,  quietly.     "You over-  "Is    it?      Well,    if    Lord     Apsley 

estimate    things   sometimes,   and    then  thinks    so,  all   will    be    right.     Cover 

the  reaction  is  sure  to  come,  sooner  or  them    up,   Stephen.      I    am   tired   of 

later."  them." 

"  But  this  — well,  it  is  very  strange,"  Tired  indeed  !     He  had  had  strength 

and  pulling  the  covering  from  his  own  to  lay  his  all  upon  the  altar ;  but  he 

picture  he  compared  the  two.  had  not  strength  to  listen  to  his  broth- 

"  I    must    have  been  strangely   de-  er's     comments    upon    the    wreathing 
ceived,  or  else  the  witches  have  been  smoke  and  the  sacrificial  flame, 
at  work  here.     Paul  Tracey,  I  verily  Lord  Apsley  bought  Stephen's  pic- 
believe  that  my  picture  is  the  better  of  ture ;    and  Paul  never  explained    the 
the  two,  after  all."  why  or  the  wherefore. 


THE    DISTANT   HILLS. 

BY    MISS    K.    S.    PALFREY. 

WHILE  in  a  land  of  flowers 
My  feet  were  set,  where  it  seemed  always  June, 
And  Nature  sang  at  her  work  a  pleasant  tune, 

For  joy  in  the  long  bright  hours, 

I  did  not  often  care 

From  the  bright  fields  to  lift  my  happy  eyes, 
"Where,  a  blue  shadow  on  the  sunny  skies, 

Arose  those  summits  fair. 

But  as  the  path  led  on, 

Quick  clouds  arose  the  smiling  heavens  to  hide  ; 
With  sudden  bend  the  pathway  turned  aside 

Where  fields  were  bare  and  brown. 

All  things  looked  sad  and  strange ; 
The  sunlight  faded,  and  the  flowers  gone, 
In  a  rough  path  I  seemed  to  stand  alone, 

Bewildered  by  the  change. 

Then  lifting  up  my  eyes, 
Behold  how  beautiful,  serene,  and  clear, 
Bright  with  the  radiance  that  has  vanished  here, 

The  distant  hills  arise. 

All  robed  and  crowned  with  light 
That  cannot  fade,    in  beautiful  array 
Distinct  they  stand  against  the  clouds  of  gray, 

A  vision  of  delight. 
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Eenewed  in  strength  I  stand, 
I  see  no  more  the  landscape  brown  and  vast ; 
No  path  seems  long  or  dark,  that  leads  at  last 

Into  that  glorious  land. 

There  shall  all  trouble  cease 
Forevermore ;  and   never  fear  nor  dread 
Nor  change  can  reach  the  happy  ones  that  tread 

Those  pleasant  paths  of  peace. 

A  refuge  and  defence 
They  are  to  me  ;    above  all  present  ills 
I  lift  my  eyes  unto  the  distant  hills, 

And  all  my  help  is  thence. 


ON  THE  ALGONKIN  NAME  "MANIT"  (OR  "MANITOU"), 

SOMETIMES  TRANSLATED  "GREAT  SPIRIT," 

AND  "GOD." 


BY  J.  H.  TRUMBULL,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


MR.  GALLATIN,  in  his  Introduction 
to  Hale's  "  Indians  of  Northwest  Amer- 
ica," *  made  some  judicious  observations 
on  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing,  in  the 
present  habits  and  opinions  of  the  In- 
dians, "  that  which  they  have  inherited 
from  their  remote  ancestors,  and  that 
which  has  been  derived  from  inter- 
course with  the  whites."  The  Indians 
themselves  are  likely  to  be  deceived 
on  this  point.  After  two  centuries  of 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  they  may 
very  naturally  suppose  that  beliefs  and 
opinions  transmitted  by  their  imme- 
diate progenitors  were  those  of  their 
race  or  tribe  before  the  coming  of  Eu- 
ropeans, when  in  fact,  they  are  of  for- 
eign origin  and  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  "On  no  subject,"  Mr. 
Gallatin  remarks,  "has  this  error  been 
more  general  than  in  what  refers  to 
religious  opinions ;  particularly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  supposition  that  the  In- 

1  Trans.  Am.  Eihnol.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  cxlvi. 

2  Whitney's  Science  of  Language. 

VOL.  I.  —  No.  3.  22 


dians  had  ever  had  a  clear  conception 
of  the  world  having  been  created  and 
being  governed  by  one  supreme  spirit- 
ual intelligence." 

Language,  we  are  told,  is  "  a  vol- 
ume of  the  most  varied  historical  in- 
formation to  those  who  know  how  to 
read  it  and  to  derive  the  lessons  it 
teaches."  2  In  such  questions  as  this, 
of  the  primitive  beliefs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  the  information  that  lan- 
guage supplies  is  the  more  valuable 
because  of  the  absence  of  all  other 
historical  record.  With  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  fables  which  pass  for  tra- 
ditions are  of  modern  invention.  The 
acquisition  of  new  ideas,  and  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  since  the  coming 
of  Europeans,  have  wrought  changes 
in  the  mythological  and  cosmogonical 
legends  of  Indian  tribes,  of  which  they 
themselves  are  unconscious.  The  ac- 
counts given  by  early  missionaries  and 
by  English  colonists  are  unsatisfactory 
and  conflicting.  Jesuit  and  Puritan 
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each  looked  for,  and  somehow  contrived 
to  find,  in  stories  told  him  by  the  In- 
dians, evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
creed,  and  of  some  partial  revelation 
of  it,  preserved  by  tradition,  in  the 
tribe  or  nation  for  whose  conversion 
he  was  laboring.  The  missionaries  in 
Canada  recorded  legends  of  a  univer- 
sal -deluge,  of  an  immaculate  concep- 
tion, and  a  virgin  mother  of  God. 
Roger  Williams,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  and 
Narragansett,  found  new  evidence  of 
that  "  strong  conviction  natural  in  the 
soul  of  man,  that  God  is ;  filling  all 
things  and  places,  and  that  all  excel- 
lencies dwell  in  God,  and  proceed  from 
him,"  etc. 

Such  information  as  language  may 
supply  on  these  and  kindred  topics 
will  at  least  be  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  modern  invention.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  learn  the  name  by  which 
various  nations  of  the  Algonkin  family 
expressed  or  sought  to  express  the 
highest  conception  that  the  Indian 
mind  could  attain  to,  of  an  existence 
and  a  power  superior  to  man,  remem- 
bering that  the  so-called  name  always 
embodies  a  description  or  definition^ 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  it  some  trace 
of  primitive  belief,  possibly  some  ev- 
idence for  or  against  the  position  con- 
fidently assumed  by  some  writers  and 
as  confidently  denied  by  others,  that 
•*  the  Indians  had  ever  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  world  having  been  created 
and  being  governed  by  one  supreme 
spiritual  intelligence,"  *  that,  "  the  mon- 
otheistic idea  stands  out  clearly  in  all 
the  religions  of  America."  2 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  note  to  one 
of  the  chapters  of  Roger  Williams's 
*'  Key  "  (reprinted  by  the  Narragansett 
Club,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1866),  I  gave 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  words  Manit  and 
Manitto,  and  endeavored  to  fix  their 

1  Gallatin  (ut  supra)  —  who  comments  on  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  supposition. 

2  Squier,  The  Serpent  Symbol,  151,  154. 


primary  and  literal  signification.  Since 
then,  Dr.  Brinton  (in  "  The  Myths  of 
the  New  World,"  New  York,  1868) 
has  prosecuted  similar  inquiries  into 
the  composition  of  some  other  words 
employed  in  aboriginal  languages  of 
America  "  to  express  such  ideas  as 
deity,  spirit,  and  soul "  (p.  5),  and  has 
reached  similar  results.  He  has,  how- 
ever, too  hastily  adopted  Duponceau's 
translation  of  Manito,  by  "  spirit,"  and 
of  "  the  Algonkin  term,  Kittdnitowit" 
by  "  the  Great  Living  Spirit,"  though 
he  has  not  lost  sight  of  a  fact  inti- 
mated by  one  of  the  early  missionaries 
in  Canada,  that  "the  title,  'Great 
Manito,'  was  introduced  first  by  them- 
selves, in  a  personal  sense."  (Pages 
53,  58,  note.) 

The  first  step  towards  this  analysis 
must  be  for  the  restoration  of  the  word 
to  its  primitive  form.  Roger  Williams, 
Eliot,  Experience  Mayhew,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, some  other  early  writers,  pointed 
out  the  distinction  between  Manit  and 
Manitou  (Mannittooos,  Manito,  etc.), 
a  distinction  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  at  the  North.  The  one 
—  Manit  —  is  a  noun,  or  more  exactly 
a  verbal  used  as  a  noun  ;  the  other 
combines  with  the  name  a  representa- 
tive of  the  verb-substantive.  Man- 
itoof)  or  Manitou  means  "  Manit  is,"  or 
"  It  is  Manit."  Mayhew,  a  diligent 
student  of  the  dialect  of  Massachusetts, 
and  with  considerable  knowledge  of 
other  nearly  related  dialects,  expressed 
this  distinction  very  clearly  :  "  We 
say  God  is :  the  Indian  of  this  is, 
*  Mannittcoco?  The  two  first  syllables 
stand  for  God:  the  [two]  latter  assert 
his  existence."  This,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, was  written  after  the  In- 
dians of  Massachusetts,  by  fifty  years' 
intercourse  with  Christian  teachers, 
had  learned  to  attach  to  the  name 
Manit  a  special  significance  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  did  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  it. 
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Eliot,  in  his  "  Indian  Grammar  Be- 
gun" (p.  9),  wrote, 

"Manit,  God.  PI.  Mannittoog" 
[or,  Manitooog~\. 

"  Mattanit,  the  Devil.  PI.  Mattan- 
nittoog. 

And  he  subsequently  gave  the  rule  (p. 
1 6)  for  converting  nouns  into  "  verb- 
substantives,"  "  by  adding  any  of  these 
terminations,  yeuoo,  aco,  ooo,  with  due 
euphony."  In  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  he  has  "  Howde  manit"  «  What 
God?"  (Micah  vii.  18)  ;  and  manittmog 
"  they  are  gods  "  (1  Kings  xx.  23)  ; 
manittooitt,  "  if  he  be  God  ")  Judges  vi. 
31,  1  Kings  xviii.  21)  ;  nen  manittco, 
«  I  am  God  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  13). 

Roger  Williams  ("  Key,"  ch.  xxi.) 
has,  — 

"  Manit,  God.      PI.  ManittowocL" 

"  Manittoo,  it  is  a  God." 
This  distinction  is  so  clearly  indicated 
by  the  termination,  that  I  need  only 
have  mentioned  it  here.,  were  it  not 
that  the  verb-form  was  so  often  used 
by  the  Indians  that  it  has  been  very 
generally  mistaken  for  the  primary 
name-form,  and  almost  universally 
adopted  as  such  by  Christian  mission- 
aries. 

The  initial  m  of  manit  does  not  be- 
long to  the  root.  It  is  the  indefinite 
and  impersonal  particle,  incorrectly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Du  ponceau  and  others 
as  "  a  definite  article."  One  of  its  of- 
fices was  that  of  converting  a  verb  or 
participle  into  a  general  concrete  name, 
and  in  such  a  relation  it  may  be  nearly 
translated  by  "  something  "  or  "  some." 

In  composition,  this  prefix  disap- 
pears; so,  generally,  does  the  verb- 
substantive  affix,  -ooo  or  -ou  ;  and  we 
have  only  the  primitive  anit,  or,  as 
sometimes  written,  and.  As  for  exam- 
ple, in  KehtAKYT  (from  kehte  "  chief," 
"greatest,"  and  anit),  used  by  Eliot  for 
"  God,"  in  Gen.  xxiv.  7.  And  in  the 
Narragansett,  KesukquA^v  [kesukquae, 
"  of  the  sky"],  «  a  name  of  the  Sun, 
by  which  they  acknowledge  and  adore 


him  for  a  God  or  divine  power,"  accord- 
ing to  Roger  Williams,  "  Key,"  ch.  xxi. 

"  SquduA.xiT,  the  woman's  God." 

"  Sowwan^ND  [sowaniu,  of  the 
southwest],  the  Southern  God."  Ibid. 

Mattanit,  which  Eliot  translates 
"  the  Devil,"  is  from  matche,  "  bad," 
and  anit.  Gookin  ("  Hist  Coll.  of  the 
Indians,"  ch.  iii.)  writes  the  same  name 
Mattand,  "  the  great  doer  of  evil,  or 
mischief."  Zeisberger  and  Heckewel- 
der  give  "  Machtando  or  Matschi  Man- 
nitto,  "  the  devil,  the  evil  spirit,"  for 
the  Delaware  forms. 

The  elimination  of  m  from  the  sig- 
nificant root  is  the  more  important 
because  with  it  vanishes  the  resem- 
blance which  some  have  found  between 
the  Algonkin  Manitou  and  certain  Old- 
World  names  or  titles  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as,  for  example,  the  "  Chinese 
mang  taou,  Egyptian  ma  ntr,  Latin 
magnus  deus,  Greek  /xeyas  #eos,  and 
Sanskrit  maha  deva"  pointed  out  in 
the  "  American  Philosophical  Society's 
Proceedings "  for  September,  1864, 
(vol.  ix.  pp.  420-422).  The  removal 
of  so  considerable  a  factor  must  cer- 
tainly diminish  the  mathematical  prob- 
ability —  founded  on  resemblance  — 
of  the  derivation  of  these  names  from 
the  same  original  source  with  the  Al- 
gonkin name ;  a  probability  which, 
calculated  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine of  chances,  is,  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  not  far  from  "  a  hundred  mil- 
lion to  one." 

Of  anit,  which  remains  for  analysis, 
the  last  two  letters  stand  for  the  forma- 
tive of  a  participial,  or,  as  it  should  per- 
haps be  described,  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  conditional  mood,  of  a 
primary  verb,  AN-ew,  which  means  to 
"  be  more  than,"  "  to  surpass,"  "  to  ex- 
ceed." The  root  is  more  commonly 
met  with  in  the  adverbial  form,  an-ue, 
"  more,"  "  beyond,"  the  sign  of  the  com- 
parative degree,  and  classed  by  Eliot 
("  Grammar,"  15,  21)  with  "adverbs  of 
choosing."  Used  as  a  substantive,  anit 
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signifies,  "that  which  is  more  than," 
"  passes  beyond,"  or  "  exceeds,"  the 
common  or  the  normal.  It  does  not 
connote  life,  or  spiritual  existence,  or 
any  moral  attributes ;  for  one  of  its 
most  common  uses  is  in  the  sense  of 
"  corrupt,"  or  "  rotten,"  i.  e.  more  than 
ripe  —  past  or  gone  beyond  its  natural 
or  proper  state.  The  (inanimate)  plu- 
ral, anitt  ash,  is  applied  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams to  "  rotten  corn,"  and  by  Eliot,  in 
the  translation  of  Psalm  xxxviii.  5,  to 
the  "  corruption  "  of  wounds.  In  Prov- 
erbs x.  7,  anit  occurs  as  a  verb  :  "  oowe- 
suonk  matchetou  anit"  "  the-name-of- 
the-wicked  shall  rot"  Elsewhere,  Eliot 
employed  another  participial  from  the 
same  primary,  an-euk,  as  for  "a  cor- 
rupt thing "  (ne  aneuk}  in  Malaclii  i. 
14,  and  for  "rottenness"  in  Proverbs 
xii.  4.  So,  in  the  Abnaki,  Rale  gives  an- 
ahooe,  «<  cela  est  gate  ;  "  ahan^tsi,  "  de 
plus  en  plus."  By  the  usual  dialectic 
exchange  of  n  for  /,  anue  and  anit  ap- 
pear in  the  Delaware  as  allowi  or  eluwi, 
and  alet,  which  Zeisberger  translates, 
respectively,  by  "  more,  most,  or  the 
most,"  and  "rotten."  ("Del.  Gram- 
mar "  43,  and  "  Spelling  Book,"  6, 14.) 

This  further  reduction  of  the  root, 
by  the  removal  of  the  formative  -itto, 
effaces  the  last  trait  of  resemblance  to 
Deva,  @eos,  Deus,  and  other  ancient 
names  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  unfortunately  mistook  the 
formative  for  what  he  terms  "  the  ra- 
dix," and  found  a  "  striking  similarity 
in  its  principal  syllable "  \_-do  or  -to] 
between  the  Algonkin  name  and  the 
name  of  God  in  other  American  lan- 
guages ;  and  "  it  is  curious  to  observe," 
he  remarks,  "  that  it  is,  in  sound,  both 
the  Greek  term  DEO  [®ew]  and  the 
Azteck  TEO  transposed."  In  view 
of  which  remarkable  coincidence  he 
was  moved  to  inquire,  "  Is  there  any 
thing  absolutely  fixed  in  the  sounds  of 
languages  ?  " l 

Restoring    now  the    indefinite    and 
i   The  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  p.  117. 


impersonal  prefix,  we  have  for  the  pri- 
mary meaning  of  Manit,  "  somebody 
who,  or  something  which  goes  beyond, 
exceeds,  or  is  more  than  the  common 
or  normal ;  "  something  extra-ordinary, 
or  preter-natural  (not,  necessarily,  su- 
per-natural). With  the  affix  oco,  for 
the  verb-substantive,  or  the  simple 
formative,  ou,  of  animate  verbs  in  the 
third  person  singular,  Manit-ooo  or 
Manit-ou,  "  He  (or  it)  is  preternatural, 
or  transcends  common  experience." 

This  is  the  most,  and  all,  which  can 
be  drawn  from  the  name,  and  that  this 
is  precisely  the  sen?e  in  which  it  was 
used  by  the  Indians  themselves,  we 
may  find  abundant  evidence. 

Father  Le  Jeune,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore referred  to  2  says,  — 

"  Les  Sauvages  Montagnets  donnent 
le  nom  de  Manitou  a  toute  Nature  su- 
perieure  a  1'homme,  bonne  au  mau- 
vaise.  C'est  pourquoy  quand  nous  par- 
Ions  de  Dieu,  ils  le  nom  men  t  par  fois  le 
bon  Manitou,  et  quand  nous  parlons  du 
Diable,  ils  1'appelent  le  meschant  Man- 
itou" 

Lahontan  ("  Voyages,"  Eng.  ed. 
1703,  ii.  29)  defines  Manito  as  a 
name  given  by  the  savages  "  to  all 
that  surpasses  their  understanding,  and 
proceeds  from  a  cause  that  they  can- 
not trace :  "  a  definition  which  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  improve  or  make 
more  exact.  "  There  is  a  general  cus- 
tom amongst  them,"  says  Roger  Wil- 
liams, "  at  the  apprehension  of  any 
excellency  in  men,  women,  birds,  beasts, 
fish,  etc.,  to  cry  out  '  Manittoo"  that  is, 
'  It  is  a  God.'  ....  When  they 
talk  amongst  themselves  of  the  English 
ships,  and  great  buildings,  of  the  plough- 
ing of  their  fields,  and  especially  of 
books  and  letters,  they  will  end  thus  : 
'  Mannitowoch]  They  are  gods.'  " 
("  Key,"  ch.  xxi.) 

The  verb-substantive  form,  manittoco, 
makes,  in    the   third    person    singular 

2  Relation  de   la   Nouv.  France   en    Vannee 
1637,  ch.  x. 
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of  the  conditional  or  subjunctive  mood, 
which  is  readily  convertible  to  a  noun, 
manitooit,  "  if  he  be "  (or  "  when  he 
is,")  manit,  or  "  he,  being  manit ;  "  a 
form  which  is  occasionally  used  by 
Eliot,  as  in  the  verses,  before  cited, 
Judges  vi.  31, 1  Kings  xviii.  21.  With 
the  prefix  kehte,  kehche,  or  ket,  signi- 
fying "  chief "  or  "  greatest,"  we  have 
the  forms  keht-anittooo,  and  kekt-ani- 
toco-it.  This  last  is  the  Delaware  Get- 
anittowit,  by  Zeisberger  translated 
"  God"  («  Gram."  36),  and  by  Dupon- 
ceau,  after  Heckewelder,  "  the  Great 
Living  Spirit ;  "  and  the  "  Kautdntowit, 
or  Great  Southwest  God  "  of  the  In- 
dians of  Massachusetts  *md  Narragan- 
sett ;  —  "to  whose  house,"  says  Roger 
Williams,  "  all  souls  go,  and  from  whom 
came  their  corn,  beans,  etc. ;  "  and  the 
Keshamunedoo  or  Kitchi  Manito  of  the 
Chippewas,1  the  "  Great  Spirit  "  of 
modernized  Indian  legend. 

By  this  name,  keht-anit,  kehche  manit, 
or  its  variations,  the  principal  Algon- 
kin  nations  sought  to  express  the  con- 
ception of  a  Supreme  Creative  Intelli- 
gence which  they  had  received  from 
the  teaching  of  missionaries  or  by  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans.  Some  tribes 
of  the  same  family,  however,  adopted 
different  words,  which  were  of  similar 
meaning  to  manit,  yet  had  no  etymo- 
logical affinity  with  it.  The  Abnakis 
call  God  "  Ketchi  Niwessk  ;  and  with 
the  predicative  affix,  Ketchi  Niwesku. 
Rasles  translates  the  Abnaki  ketsi-niti- 
eskti,  by  "  Dieu ;  le  grand  genie  ;  es- 
prit;" and  matsi-ntteskti^lz  Diable."  2 
The  conditional  or  participial  form  is 
ketchi-niweskwit  3  (the  equivalent  of 

1  Kije  Manito   (modern)    Algonkin  proper,  or 
Montagnais.     Kitchi  manitoo,  Cree. 

2  Abnaki  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Dim,  in  Trans.  Am. 
Acad.  of  A.  and  Sc.,  N.  S.  i.  434. 

3  Vetromile's  Indian   Good  Book    (New  York, 
1858)  p.  305. 

*  Relation  de  la  Nouv.  France,  1652,  p.  24. 

6  Vetromile,  Indian  Good  Book,  pp.  363,  367. 
Nixkam  appears  to  have  been  a  name  of  the  Sun, 
with  the  pronominal  prefix  of  the  first  pergon. 


kautdntowif).  The  Abnakis,  astonished 
at  the  self-devotion  and  endurance  of 
Father  Druillettes,  said  of  him,  "  Ce 
n'est  pas  un  homme,  c'est  un  Nioueskou, 
c'est  un  Esprit  ou  un  Genie  extraor- 
dinaire." 4  The  Micmacs  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  the  word  nixkam,  usually 
translated  "  Spirit,"  which  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  as 
the  name  of  God ;  more  generally, 
with  k'chi  ("  greatest  ")  prefixed,  and, 
in  the  conditional,  k'chi  NixkamewitP 

The  Dakota  wakan,  sometimes  trans- 
lated "  God,"  and  by  Mr.  Riggs,  "  a 
spirit ;  something  consecrated,"  has 
nearly  the  same  meaning  as  manit.  It 
is  derived  from  the  preposition  and  ad- 
verb oka,  "  above,"  "  superior," — which 
has  received  the  prefix  (w  or  ou  which 
corresponds  to  the  Algonkin  m,  and 
the  formative  (o»/,  nasal,)  of  the  par- 
ticipial. Wakan]  means,  "  who,  or  what, 
is  above,  superior  to,  or  surpassing  " 
the  common  or  natural.  Hence,  it  as 
appropriately  designates  an  evil  spirit 
as  a  good  one,  and  any  extraordinary 
natural  production  or  phenomenon,  as 
either.  It  has  been  translated  "  med- 
icine," because  the  offices  of  priest, 
juggler,  and  doctor  are  usually  united 
in  the  same  individual,  and  by  virtue 
of  each  of  these,  he  is  a  wakan]  man. 
Dr.  Riggs  translates  both  Taha  waka^ 
[lit.  somebody  or  something  wakan]~\ 
and  wakanj  tanjka  ['  great  wakanj~\  by 
"  the  Great  Spirit,"  and  the  latter  term 
he  also  translates,  "  the  Creator  of  all 
things  "  and  •<  the  God  of  War."  The 
idea  of  "  spirit,"or  of  spiritual  existence 
does  not,  however,  inhere  in  the  word 
itself. 

Dr.  Brinton  has  remarked  6  on  "  the 

Father  Biard,  the  author  of  the  Relation  de  la  Nou~ 
velle  France  (Lyon,  1616),  says  of  the  Indians  at 
Acadie:  "  Us  croyent  un  Dieu,  ce  disent-h.. ;  mais 
ils  ne  S9avent  le  nommer  que  du  now,  du  ^oleil 
NISCAMINOU,  ny  ne  s^avent  aucunes  prieres  ny 
fa^on  de  1'adorer.  Un  jeune  Autmoin  .  .  .  .  TC 
tournant  vers  1'Orient  disoit:  NISCAMINOU  higne- 
moiiy  ninem  marcodam;  Notre  Soleil,  ou  nostre 
Dieu,  donne-nous  a  manger." 

e  Myths  of  the  New  World,  109, 110. 
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intimate  alliance  of  the  serpent  symbol 
with  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  [the 
Algonkin]  religion,"  and  on  the  reflec- 
tion of  this  alliance  in  their  language 
and  in  that  of  the  Dakotas,  "  in  both 
of  which,"  he  says,  the  same  words 
mdnito,  wakar^,  which  express  divinity 
in  its  broadest  sense,  are  also  used  as 
generic  terms  signifying  this  species  of 
animal !  "  This  statement  is  not  suf- 
ficiently exact.  Neither  mdnito,  or 
wakaij'  as  we  have  seen,  "  expresses 
divinity  in  its  broadest  sense,"  or, 
necessarily,  divinity  in  any  sense  what- 
ever. There  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  mdnito  or  wakanj  is  used  as  a  "  ge- 
neric term  "  for  "  snakes  "  or  "  ser- 
pents," in  any  Algonkin  or  Dakota  lan- 
guage, or  that  either  name  is  used  at 
all,  for  "  snake  "  or  "  serpent,"  in  any 
language,  except,  perhaps,  the  Shawnee 
and  the  Saukie,  both  of  Algonkin 
stock.  Gallatin's  vocabularies,  to  which 
Dr.  Brinton  refers  as  his  authority,  do 
indeed  give  wacong  as  an  Otoe  word  for 
"  snake,"  on  the  authority  pf  Say.  But 
since  those  vocabularies  were  printed 
(in  1836)  we  have  acquired  better 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  Dakota 
group  or  family.  In  Dr.  Rigg's  Dakota 
Dictionary  we  have  two  generic  and 


three  specific  names  of  snakes,  no 
one  of  which  resembles  or  is  derived 
from  wakanj.  The  Otoe  vocabulary 
compiled  by  Dr.  Hayden  ("  Contrib.  to 
theEthnol.  and  Philol.  of  Indian  Tribes 
of  the  Missouri  Valley,"  1862),  gives 
wa  kd,  for  "  snake," —  not  wakan]  or  wa- 
kdnta,  ("Great  Spirit").  Whipple's 
Vocabulary  of  the  Shawnee  *  confirms 
the  MS.  vocabulary  of  Jefferson,  which 
was  used  by  Gallatin,  in  making  the 
Shawnee  name  of  a  snake,  manetoh 
(Gal.  manattu).  But  with  this  ex- 
ception, and  Keating's  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  same  name  ("  maneto  ")  by 
the  Saukies,  I  find  no  foundation  for 
Dr.  Brin ton's  general  statements  of 
what  he  regarded  as  a  "  strange  fact.*' 
My  inference  from  the  occurrence  of 
this  name  in  the  vocabularies  of  one 
or  two  Algonkin  tribes  is,  that  manito 
has  in  these  its  literal  and  primary, 
not  its  secondary  meaning :  and  that  it 
characterizes  the  snake,  or  some  par- 
ticular species  of  snake  (which  is  more 
probable)  as  extraordinary  —  as  pre- 
ternaturally  venomous,  or  preternatur- 
ally  swift,  or  preternaturally  large,  or 
otherwise,  —  without  attributing  to  it, 
generically,  "  divinity  in  its  broadest 
sen^e." 


NATURE  AND  THE  GREAT  RAILROAD. 

BY    WILLIAM    T.    BRIGHAM. 


II. 


THE  bright  green  fields  and  marshes 
along  the  Weber  and  Bear  rivers,  and 
by  the  northeastern  shore  of  Salt 
Lake,  are  soon  exchanged  for  the  steep 
sides  i  iid  barren  slopes  of  the  Prom- 
ontory Mountain.  The  little  settle- 
ments of  Ogden,  Brigham  City  and 
jCorinne,  where  in  1849  Captain  Stans- 
bury  found  clay  barrens,  are  the 
1  Pacific  R.  R.  Surveys,  etc.,  vol.  iii, 


results -jpf  the  railroad  in  great  part, 
although.  frdgi  either  of  these  villages 
the  miners  in  Idaho  obtain  their  sup- 
plies and  thu#  ensure  the  existence  of 
at  least  oijjf,  trading-post  independent 
of  the  rair  commerce.  Corinne  is  a 
Gentile  town,  the  others  are  of  the 
Mormons,  and  the  rivalry  between 
the  saints  and  world's  people  is  tend- 
,  «  Report  on  Indian  Tribes,"  p.  58. 
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ing  to  the  still  further  development 
of  the  natural  riches  of  the  place. 
Corinne  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bear 
River  and  has  direct  connection  with 
Salt  Lake  City  by  water,  a  little 
steamer  running  from  the  town  to  the 
Jordan  bridge.  As  Ogden  is  to  be  the 


new  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  it  will  soon  be  the  head- 
quarters from  which  parties  will  visit 
the  soda,  beer,  and  tar  springs,  the 
ancient  craters  of  long  extinct  volca- 
noes, hot  baths,  and  deep  and  rugged 
canons.  There,  as  at  many  other 


places  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  admirable 
possibilities  for  water-cure  establish- 
ments; hot  and  cold,  sweet  and  sour, 
gaseous,  chalybeate,  sulphurous  and 
bituminous  baths  are  awaiting  the 
seeker  of  new  sensations,  and,  if  the 
aborigines  are  to  be  believed,  many  of 
these  possess  healing  powers,  unsur- 
passed by  the  waters  which  well  up 


from  the  old  volcanic  line  of  Central 
Europe. 

Northward  too  from  Ogden  lies  the 
road  to  the  grand  Shoshone  Falls,  a 
cataract  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
high,  and  far  surpassing  Niagara  in  the 
wild  beauty  of  its  huge,  black,  towering 
banks,  worn  by  the  ceaseless  flow  o£ 
waters  into  rounding  buttresses  and' 
mighty  bastions.  Now  it  is  not  easy 
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to  visit  this  wonder  of  the  lava  plains, 
for  the  Indian  tribes  are  not  to  be 
trusted  ;  but  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  the  Snake  River  is  thoroughly 
explored  by  the  lovers  of  wild  volcanic 
scenery,  varying  in  character  from 
cold,  bare,  black  lava  plains,  like  those 
around  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon,  to 
the  fine  basaltic  colonnades  like  those 
of  Auvergne,  or  the  picturesque  cones 
as  of  the  Eifel. 

The  Bear  Eiver  indicates  by  its  tor- 
tuous course  the  broken  nature  of  the 
country.  Rising  east  of  the  Wahsabeh 
Mountains  it  flows  northward  to  the 
point  where  the  range  ends  in  latitude 
42°  45'  N.,  then  turning  abruptly  flows 
southward  through  a  valley  where  once 
its  waters  formed  a  lake  nearly  as 
large  as  Utah  Lake,  and  then  breaking 
through  an  earthquake-rent  in  an  out- 
lying range,  empties  into  the  marshes 
which  fringe  the  north  and  east  shores 
of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  railroad  all  through  this  level 
region  was  easily  constructed  ;  but 
Promontory  Mountain,  a  barren,  rocky 
spur  from  the  northern  mountain  sys- 
tem, proved  an  obstacle  that  induced 
the  engineers  to  seek  other  and  easier 
routes  ;  but  in  vain.  The  seven  hun- 
dred feet  in  elevation  from  the  lake 
valley,  required  great  labor  and  ex- 
pense before  a  track  was  possible,  and 
this  section  of  the  road  is  still  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  will  require  many 
changes  in  the  future. 

When  the  people  assembled  in  the 
desert  on  this  mountain,  to  join  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads, 
and  solemnly  lay  the  last  tie,  it  was  a 
strange  invasion  of  what  seems  a  place 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  Not  a 
drop  of  water,  not  a  tree,  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock,  in  the  dismal 
plain  where  the  last  tie  was  laid. 
Many  a  weary  traveller,  who,  during 
the  early  summer,  had  to  waste  a  day 
at  Promontory,  anathematized  the 
foolish  management  that  compelled  the 


delay.  As  the  junction  is  now  moved 
eastward  to  Ogden,  the  canvass  houses 
will  soon  be  gone,  and  the  desert  again 
left  to  the  mice  and  squirrels  who  have 
increased  plentifully  on  the  unwonted 
provision  of  the  sojourners.  The 
curiosity  seekers  will  no  longer  whittle 
the  last  substitute  for  the  "  last  tie." 

The  western  descent  is  interesting ; 
but  the  plain  at  the  western  base  is 
more  so.  At  night  in  the  moonlight  the 
silvery  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  white, 
snow-like  alkali  on  the  plain,  with  the 
Red  Dome  Mountains,  cold  and  gray, 
and  the  deeper  and  mysterious  shades 
of  the  indenting  canons  present  a  wild 
and  weird  picture.  As  late  as  July, 
snow  is  visible  on  the  Humboldt 
Mountains,  far  to  the  west,  quietly 
suggesting  the  altitude  of  the  road, 
which  is  here  a  little  more  than  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  All 
along  the  track  for  two  hundred  miles 
are  the  rival  gradings  of  the  two 
roads.  The  Union  Pacific  had  sur- 
veyed and  graded  to  the  Humboldt 
Wells,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
miles  from  Omaha  ;  but  as  the  Central 
Pacific  were  determined  to  gain  as 
much  of  the  government  subsidy  as 
possible,  their  laborers  pushed  on  to 
Promontory,  and  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  track  was  laid  carried  their 
line  to  the  mountain.  It  is  provoking 
to  see  so  much  labor  wasted  in  a 
region  where  so  much  might  be  use- 
fully expended ;  but  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  companies  doubtless  hastened  the 
completion  of  the  road. 

Gravel  is  easily  obtained  here  and 
the  track  is  well  ballasted.  The  alkali 
which  poisons  the  water  is  a  carbonate 
of  soda  and  is  used  by  emigrants  in 
bread-making  in  preference  to  salera- 
tus.  The  "  Great  American  Desert,"  as 
this  plain  is  often  called,  was  evident- 
ly once  the  bed  of  a  great  inland  sea 
or  lake,  and  a  further  exploration  of 
its  fossiliferous  beds  will  bring  to  light 
new  chapters  in  the  physical  history 
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of  this  continent.  Now,  the  water  is 
gone,  and  the  springs  from  "  Thousand 
Spring  Valley"  do  not  irrigate  the 
dry  soil.  Old  volcanoes  and  hot  and 
sulphurous  waters  abound  to  the  north 
of  the  track. 

In  the  afternoon  the  traveller  some- 
times sees  on  the  smooth  alkaline 
plains  a  mirage  of  an  enchanting  dis- 
tinctness, perhaps  unequalled.  Rivers 
flow  into  lakes,  and  tall  trees  overhang 
their  banks  ;  the  weary  emigrant  hur- 
ries his  dying  cattle  on  toward  this  mag- 
ic stream,  which  the  poor  beasts,  wiser 
than  their  master,  cannot  smell  ;  but 
its  waters  are  ever  flowing  away  from 
him  and  his  thirst  is  never  quenched. 
Snakes  and  lizards  are  more  abundant 
than  springs  of  water;  indeed  these 
reptiles  seem  to  swarm  in  the  desert. 

The  road  over  the  Humboldt  Moun- 
tains reaches  at  Pequop  Pass  an  alti- 
tude of  a  little  over  six  thousand  feet, 
with  no  steeper  grade  than  sixty  feet 
to  the  mile.  The  Humboldt  range  is 
one  of  a  tolerably  parallel  series  of 
mountain  ridges  extending  for  miles 
north  and  south,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  Humboldt  River,  these  walls  would 
prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  con- 
struction of  any  railroad.  Like  the 
Platte,  the  Humboldt  smooths  and  di- 
rects the  path  of  commerce. 

Humboldt  Valley  is  generally  nar- 
row, and  the  sluggish  stream  is  bor- 
dered with  high,  coarse  grass,  and 
cotton  wood.  Through  a  course  of 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  the  Hum- 
boldt River  preserves  its  tame  and  un- 
interesting character,  and  then,  widen- 
ing into  a  shallow  lake,  gradually 
disappears  in  an  alkaline  marsh.  So 
strongly  are  its  waters  near  this  lake 
impregnated  with  alkali  that  the  fish 
are  killed,  and  their  decomposition 
adds  to  the  disgusting  nature  of  its 
waters.  Indeed  this  is  a  very  Avernus 
in  all  but  the  name  (for  birds  of  prey 
skim  over  the  surface).  Snakes  glide 
in  and  out  through  the  rushes  on  the 


banks,  leaving  their  winding  tracks  in 
the  slime,  and  muskrats  furrow  the 
thick  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  putrid 
lake  in  quest  of  the  fish  that  float  life- 
less on  the  poisonous  flood.  In  dry 
seasons  the  lake  becomes  a  mere 
marsh.  The  sink  of  the  Humboldt, 
the  sinks  of  the  Carson,  Walker, 
Truckee  and  Reese  rivers,  are  in  this 
same  region ;  all  of  them  are  large 
rivers,  and  all  mysteriously  disappear 
in  shallow  lakes.  From  the  abundant 
pasturage  and  water  in  the  Humboldt 
Valley,  Indians  and  emigrants  often 
met  in  mutual  search  for  forage,  and 
terrible  have  been  the  results  of  some 
of  these  encounters.  Gravelly  Ford 
was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  a 
large  party  of  emigrants,  and  their 
stripped  and  mutilated  bodies  were 
found  in  one  pile,  —  fathers,  mothers, 
children,  friends,  all  left  unburied  in 
the  little  valley  which  opens  on  the 
river. 

The  various  mountains  between  the 
Rocky,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  the 
result  of  a  disturbance,  probably  the 
same  slowly  acting  force  which  raised 
the  Andes  and  the  Cordilleras  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  through 
the  whole  range  metalliferous  veins 
abound.  The  mines  of  Potosi,  Guan- 
axuato,  of  Washoe,  are  all  the  results 
of  this  upheaval,  and  the  railroad  has 
given  access  to  a  mountain  district 
richer  in  precious  metals  than  either 
Peru  or  Mexico.  The  famous  Corn- 
stock  Lode  of  Nevada,  which  be- 
tween 1862  and  1865,  inclusive,  pro- 
duced about  $48,000,000,  of  which 
$32,750,000  were  silver  and  $15,250,- 
000  gold,  will  perhaps  be  equalled  by 
the  rich  deposits  in  the  White  Pine 
and  White  Cloud  mining  district.  At 
almost  every  station  among  the  moun- 
tains are  piles  of  ore  specimens  which 
parties  have  found  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  veins  are  known  which  will 
well  pay  for  working  if  only  access 
can  be  given.  At  Elko  the  stages  for 
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White  Pine  connect  with  the  trains, 
and  the  business  has  built  a  considera- 
ble village  already.  Treasure  Hill  will 
soon  require  a  branch  road.  Aus- 
tin, a  city  of  some  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants, has  sprung  up  in  the  Reese 
River  mining  district,  and  is  connected 
with  the  railroad  at  Argenta  by  stage. 


For  miles  almost  every  station  is  either 
a  mining  town,  or  the  point  of  depart- 
ure for  mines  —  Battle  Mountain,  Gol- 
conda,  Winnemucca,  the  latter  named 
for  a  chief  of  the  Piutes,  is  a  mining 
town  of  some  importance,  the  best 
mines  being  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name  ten  miles  from  the  road ; 


Truckee  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 


and  this  is  also  the  station  for  stages 
to  Boise  City  and  Silver  City,  Idaho. 
The  White  Cloud  mines  are  forty 
miles  south  of  Oreana,  and  near  Car- 
son Lake  ;  the  scenery  at  these  mines 
perhaps  suggested  to  the  Chinese 
miner  from  Canton  the  name  of  his 
own  Pakwan  (White  Cloud)  Hills. 


The  question  whether  the  railroad  will 
pay,  if  now  seriously  asked,  might  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  even  if 
there  was  no  other  source  of  profit 
than  these  extensive  mining  regions. 

At  Wads  worth  the  sage  plains  and 
desert  cease,  and  the  Truckee  River, 
the  clear,  cold,  rapid  overflow  of  Lake 
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Tahoe,  comes  in  view.  The  whole  face 
of  nature  has  changed ;  instead  of 
dusty  looking  sage  and  greasewood, 
are  the  grand  pines  of  the  Sierras. 
The  mineral  kingdom  is  here  of  less 
importance  than  the  vegetable,  and 
the  miner  yields  place  to  the  sawyer. 
Scores  of  mills  are  busy  converting  the 
superb  sugar  pines  (Pinus  Lambertiana) 
into  lumber  for  the  road. 

At  Truckee,  parties  for  Donner 
Lake  leave  the  railroad,  and  further 
on,  the  charming  mountain  lake  is 
itself  visible  below  the  track,  reflecting 
in  its  calm  bosom  the  snow  caps  of  the 
higher  Sierras.  The  town  of  Reno 
is  the  point  of  departure  for  Virginia 
City  and  the  Washoe  mines ;  and 
either  from  here  or  from  Truckee 
stages  run  to  Lake  Tahoe,  a  clear,  deep 
mountain  lake,  larger  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  Donner. 

The  region  of  depression  marked 
by  a  line  of  lakes  of  which  Honey, 
Walker's,  and  Mono  are  the  principal,  is 
perhaps  the  most  natural  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  chain  of 
mountains  far  surpassing  all  others  in 
North  America  in  beauty  and  interest. 
Among  these  heights  the  hunter  may 
chase  or  be  chased  by  the  bear,  and 
the  botanist  gather  mosses  and  rare 


flowers,  and  walk  beneath  some  of  the 
noblest  trees  on  earth. 

The  central  core  of  the  Sierras  is 
granitic,  flanked  both  east  and  west  by 
uplifted  beds  of  metamorphic  slates ; 
but  along  the  summits  are  masses  of 
basalt,  and  recent  lavas  both  basaltic 
and  trachytic,  solid,  and  also  as  ashes 
and  breccia.  This  volcanic  origin  of 
portions  of  its  mass  has  left  traces  also 
in  the  hot  springs  common  on  either 
slope,  but  especially  on  the  eastern, 
and  in  not  infrequent  earthquakes. 
No  active  volcanoes  now  exist  in  the 
chain ;  but  Lassen's  Peak,  at  its 
northern  end,  is  a  huge  volcanic  cone 
from  whose  summit  and  sides  have 
flowed  streams  of  basalt  that  now 
cover  great  plateaus  wider  than  the 
Sierras,  or  more  than  eighty  miles, 
dotted  with  cones  and  perfect  but  qui- 
escent craters.  The  old  granite  of  the 
main  mass,  where  exposed,  often  crum- 
bles away,  leaving  smooth,  rounded 
surfaces,  much  as  if  water  worn.  The 
southern  end  of  the  Sierra  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  granite,  while 
at  the  north  the  volcanic  rocks  pre- 
dominate ;  the  southern  end  is  also 
higher,  as  is  shown  clearly  by  Profes- 
sor J.  D.  Whitney's  table  of  eleva- 
tions :  — 


Latitude. 

Name  and  Elevation  of  Pifss. 

Feet. 

Names  and  Elevation  of  adjacent 
Pe»ks. 

Feet. 

36°  32' 

Pass  without  name 

12,057 

Mount  Whitney 

15,000 

37     28 

12,400 

Red  Slate  Peak  

13.400 

37     55 

10765 

13  227 

38     10 

SonoraPass  

10,115 

Castle  Peak  ....           .     . 

12,500 

38     30 

Silver  Mountain  Pass  .... 

8,793 

Silver  Mountain      i-               .     . 

10,934 

38     45 

8  759 

Wood's  Peik 

10  552 

38     50 

7  339 

10  120 

39     10 
39     20 

Georgetown  or  Squaw  Valley  Pass 
Donner  Pass  

7,119  ) 

7  056  > 

No  marked  peaks  —  the  crest  of 
the  range  500    to   1  000  feet 

39     30 

Henness  Pass     ...          . 

6  996  ) 

39     38 

Yuba  Gap 

6  642 

Downieville  Buttes 

8  400 

39     45 

Beckworth's  Pass    

5,327 

Onjumi    .          ...          . 

8,378 

It  is  by  Donner  Pass  that  the  rail-    little  lower,  the  western   slope  is  per- 
road  crosses   the  Sierra,  and   although    haps  less  favorable, 
the  Henness  Pass  is  quite  open  and  a         Those  who  have  crossed  these  moun- 
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tains,  either  by  the  Placerville  route 
or  by  the  Henness  Pass,  have  enjoyed 
finer,  scenery  than  the  traveller  by  rail 
can  ever  enjoy,  and  the  old  stager  who 
is  now  gliding  swiftly  through  tunnels 
and  along  valleys,  remembers  with  re- 
gret the  unsurpassed  views,  as  the 
stage  wound  up  a  long  grade  and  then 


paused  for  a  moment  as  it  turned  the 
crest  and  commenced  its  headlong  de- 
scent. But  there  is  much  left  to  enjoy, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  snow  sheds,  the 
views  from  the  road  would  be  good 
enough.  The  teaming  on  these  moun- 
tain roads  is  a  matter  of  both  skill  and 
patience.  The  great  wagons,  drawn 


Teaming  to  the  Pacific  Kailroad  in  the  Sierras. 


by  a  long  team  of  mules,  are  coming 
and  going  constantly,  between  the  rail- 
road and  the  settlement. 

The  snow  sheds  that  for  forty  miles 
protect  the  track  from  drifts  and  ava- 
lanche?, however  necessary,  are  cer- 
tainly tantalizing,  for  they  are  built  of 
course  in  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 


tain, on  the  curves  and  ridges  where 
the  view  would  be  most  magnificent, 
and  as  the  traveller  catches  a  glimpse 
of  a  blue  lake  below  him,  and  pines 
and  firs  sending  their  straight  stems 
two  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  with 
snow  banks  on  the  near  peaks,  the 
train  dashes  into  a  shed  and  he  can 
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see  nothing  but  the  great  rough  posts 
and  unplaned  boards  of  the  long  en- 
closure. The  amount  of  timber  used 
in  the  construction  of  these  necessary 
nuisances  is  very  great,  but  so  is  the 
supply,  and  it  is  common  to  see  sections 
of  trunks  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, split  for  firewood  in  the  locomo- 
tives. The  sheds  themselves  are  often 
on  fire,  and  it  will  probably  prove 
cheapest  to  build  stone  arches  over  the 
most  dangerous  places,  as  in  the  Alps. 


Snow-sheds  on  the  Sierra. 

All  through  the  Western  States  and 
to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra,  the  New  Eng- 
lander  notices  the  general  absence  of 
timber  lands,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  he  again  plunges  into  a 
forest.  The  limits  of  this  brief  sketch 
will  not  allow  the  description  of  these 
forests ;  the  sugar  pine,  with  its  long 
and  graceful  cones,  the  Douglass  spruce 
with  its  ponderous  fruit,  and  the  other 


conifers  must  be  passed  by  ;  the  bright 
yellow  lichens  on  their  stems,  and  the 
strange  snow-plant  (Sarcodes  san- 
guinea)  at  their  feet  must  be  passed  as 
a  railroad  traveller  passes  all  things  by, 
and  kept  until  good  fortune  leads  to 
the  Yosemite,  where  the  swift  and  im- 
patient cars  can  never  come. 

If  it  is  July,  let  the  traveller  drink 
of  the  pure  ice  water  on  the  summit, 
with  his  breakfast,  for  at  dinner  time 
he  will  be  on  the  hot  and  dusty  banks 
of  the  Sacramento,  only  a  hundred 
miles  off  but  seven  thousand  feet  below 
him.  The  vegetation  changes  rapidly. 
The  pure  white  and  fragrant  lilies,  the 
ceanothus  with  its  blue  and  white  blos- 
soms, the  wild  rose,  maryanita  (Arcto- 
staphylos  glauca),  scarlet  larkspurs,  give 
place  as  we  descend  to  the  Californian 
buckeye  (^Esculus  Calif ornica),  the 
painted  cup,  lupines,  and  a  hundred 
others,  while  the  pines  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  oaks,  some  of  which 
closely  resemble  the  elm,  while  others 
look  like  old  apple-trees.  Everywhere 
flowers  grow  instead  of  grass. 

The  tunnels  and  cuts  were  numer- 
ous, but  none  of  any  great  length. 
Some  of  the  former  required  support, 
and  some  of  the  latter  were  through 
very  hard  rock. 

Placer  and  hydraulic  mining  have 
so  injured  the  face  of  the  country,  that 
in  summer  it  looks  very  desolate ;  the 
former  process  digs  up  the  ground  in 
trenches  like  graves,  while  the  latter 
washes  all  the  soil  away,  leaving  the 
boulders  or  pebbles  which  it  contained 
strewed  or  piled  on  the  denuded  surface 
of  the  bed  rock.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
the  earliest  of  the  Californian  mining 
regions,  are  several  thriving  towns,  and 
the  "  water  leads  "  are  often  triumphs 
of  engineering  skill.  At  Secret  town 
is  a  curved  trestle  bridge  1,250  feet 
long.  All  the  brooks  are  golden  yel- 
low or  tawny  orange,  from  the  soil 
washed  into  them  by  the  miners. 

The  valley  of  the  Sacramento  might 
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almost  be  called  the  State  of  California, 
for  it  is  the  principal  part  of  that  active 
commonwealth,  and  the  local  travel  on 
the  railroad  between  'Cisco  and  Sacra- 
mento is  great  and  constantly  increas- 
ing. 

The  great  road  was  in  running  order 
seven  years  before  the  limit  of  its  con- 
struction time,  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  track  was  laid  is  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  railroad  building. 
The  best  day's  work  on  the  Union 
Pacific  from  three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  one 
o'clock  A.  M.,  twenty-two  hours,  was 
seven  miles  and  eighteen  hundred  feet 
of  track  laid.  On  the  Central  Pacific, 
the  last  day  but  one,  from  sunrise  till 
six  o'clock  p.  M.,  the  Chinese  laid  ten 
miles  of  track.  The  roads  are  built 
as  well  as  new  roads  ever  are  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  much  easier  to 
ride  over  than  any  of  those  of  the  East- 
ern States.  The  builders  naturally 
point  with  pride  to  their  work,  and 
compare  it  with  another  great  road, 
that  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  over  the 
Semmering  Pass,  a  distance  of  less  than 
three  hundred  miles,  in  which  the 
highest  point  is  only  4,416  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  yet  it  took  the  Austrian 
government  fifteen  years  to  build  it 
through  a  populous  country.  Our  own 
American  road  ascends  seven  thousand 
foet  in  a  hundred  and  five  miles,  from 
Sacramento  to  the  summit  tunnel ; 
passes  through  deserts,  inhabited  only 
by  hostile  tribes,  where  the  very  water 
for  the  locomotives  must  be  brought 
many  miles,  over  another  chain  of 


mountains,  a  thousand  feet  higher  ;  and 
this  between  two  cities  two  thousand 
miles  apart,  which  did  not  exist  twenty 
years  jigo.  It  was  built  by  private 
companies,  assisted  only  by  government 
loans  to  be  repaid  with  interest,  and  by 
grants  of  unsaleable  lands.  To  these 
men  belongs  the  credit  of  performing 
a  marvel,  which  is  well  wortli  a  jour- 
ney of  two  thousand  miles  to  see 
And  yet  not  for  itself  alone  but  for  the 
wonders  of  Nature  to  which  it  leads,  — 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Parks  of 
Colorado,  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  Sho- 
fhone  Falls,  Washoe,  the  Sierra,  the 
Yosemite,  big  trees,  and  California 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  Great 
Railroad  is  a  great  base  line  for  the 
tourist  and  the  naturalist,  who  may  use 
it  for  years  without  exhausting  its 
treasures.  The  Alpine  climber  may 
try  the  Sierra  near  King  River,  and 
if  less  tasked  than  in  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  will  be  rewarded  with 
finer  scenery.  The  world  wide  travel- 
ler must  forget  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
the  Himalayas,  the  passes  of  the 
Ghauts,  the  Caucasus,  Switzerland,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  other  mar- 
vellous landscape  treasuries  of  the 
world,  in  the  presence  of  a  region  old 
and  yet  new,  fresh  as  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  and  yet  venerable  with 
age.  No  human  history  has  disturbed 
its  quiet,  the  lightnings  and  the  tem- 
pests alone  have  felled  its  trees,  only 
the  mountain  torrents  have  quarried  its 
rocks  and  piled  its  monuments. 


THE   MARCH   OF   EMPIRE. 

BY   J.    K.    HOSMER. 

GOOD  Bishop  Berkeley's  well-worn    on   the   tongues  of  men.     It  gives  a 
line,  "  Westward  the  course  of  empire    finish   to   Pacific    Railroad    advertise- 
takes  its  way,"  is  now  more  than   ever    ments.     We   believe   it  is  found  even 
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on  bills  of  fare  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 
The  tourist  murmurs  it  to  himself, 
while  he  looks  across  through  the 
plate-glass  provided  by  the  extraordi- 
nary Pullman,  at  the  great  line  of  white 
peaks  back  of  Denver;  or  reclining  on 
the  velvet  of  the  same  luxurious  pur- 
veyor, in  a  pause  of  the  train  hears 
the  roar  of  the  Humboldt  through 
some  desolate  canon. 

But  the  Bishop,  though  he  saw  as 
perhaps  no  one  of  his  contemporaries 
did,  the  future  grandeur  of  the  New 
World,  had  little  idea  when  or  how 
his  course  of  empire  began  its  west- 
ward way ;  and  perhaps  this  thronging 
world  rushing  now  past  Omaha  toward 
the  sunset,  has  no  better  idea  than  the 
great  sage. 

Listen  then,  revered  shade  of  Berke- 
ley, and  peripatetic  Sybarite  of  the 
trans-continental  tour !  It  is  almost 
right  to  look  upon  the  world's  knowl- 
edge of  human  history,  as  it  has  stood 
until  within  a  generation,  as  we  do  upon 
its  geographical  knowledge  before  the 
time  of  Columbus.  It  has  been  only 
a  little  Mediterranean,  in  fact,  of  his- 
tory, of  whose  shores  men  have  known. 
In  regard  to  Rome,  the  indistinct  forms 
of  Romulus  and  Remus  were  pillars  of 
Hercules,  beyond  which  no  explorer 
had  pushed  his  keel.  Or  we  may  take 
our  Calpe  and  Abyla  from  Greece, 
where  stood  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the 
great  unknown  beyond  them  being  only 
lit  up  by  vague  and  misleading  lights 
of  tradition.  For  a  few  centuries  fur- 
ther back,  the  name  now  and  then  of 
an  old  king,  or  the  faint  splendor  of  a 
vanished  race  in  Egypt,  or  Phoenicia, 
or  Mesopotamia,  lay  most  indistinctly 
within  modern  cognizance.  Sixty 
centuries  was  set  down  as  the  utmost 
extent  of  time  that  had  passed  since 
the  first  man  trod  the  earth.  But 
within  a  short  life-time  the  narrow 
strait  has  been  passed.  Explorers 
traverse  a  vast  unknown  ocean,  sight- 
ing in  one  quarter,  as  it  were,  a  Cape 


of  Good  Hope,  and  pushing  forward 
to  new  continents  in  another.  Now, 
all  is  indistinct ;  just  as  the  new  lands 
and  seas  were  indistinct,  when  Vasco 
de  Gama  sailed  home  into  the  Tagus, 
and  Columbus  brought  back  the 
plumes  and  fruits  of  Hispaniola  to  the 
feet  of  Isabella.  The  facts  are  indis- 
tinct but  incontrovertible.  As  one 
from  the  masthead  of  Magellan  or 
Sebastian  Cabot  might  have  looked 
awe-struck  into  the  new  world  of  con- 
tinents and  oceans,  in  those  days  just 
unveiled,  so  can  we  now  look  forth  into 
this  wonderful  "  pre-historic "  world, 
waving  its  palm  tufts  and  expanding 
its  broad  seas  before  the  discoverers  of 
to-day. 

We  do  not  mean  to  tell  here  the 
story  of  the  gravel  beds  at  Abbeville, 
or  the  grotto  of  Aurignac,  or  the  Cali- 
fornia skull,  interesting  though  they 
are.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  here 
of  the  primeval  man,  who  has  handed 
down  to  us  his  portrait,  drawn  by  his 
own  hand  on  the  fossil  elephant's 
toojth  shown  by  the  Marquis  of  Vi- 
braye  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  a 
Lartet,  a  Lyell,  a  Lesley,  for  a  de- 
scription of  these  rude  brothers  of  our 
race,  and  a  discussion  of  the  probabili- 
ties of  their  having  in  some  instances 
played  their  part  on  this  earth  tens  or 
even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
ago.  If  we  wish  to  know  what  the 
agency  is  that  has  prepared  the  \\a.y 
for  the  nobler  world  that  now  is,  the 
geologist  and  antiquary  must  give  place 
to  the  comparative  philologist.  It  is 
hardly  sixty  years  since  scholars  began 
to  talk  of  Sanskrit,  a  language  to  that 
time  unknown  in  Europe,  whose  liter- 
ature had  just  been  brought  to  light  in 
India.  It  was  to  the  Hindoo  tongue 
what  Saxon  is  to  English,  and  Latin  to 
French.  Centuries  had  passed  since 
it  ceased  to  be  spoken ;  but  a  body  of 
Sanskrit  literature  was  still  extant,  as 
voluminous  and  in  some  departments 
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as  valuable  as  that  possessed  by  some 
of  the  cultivated  tongues  of  Europe. 
In  this  tongue  were  preserved  the 
"  Vedas,"  the  sacred  book  of  India. 
Hardly  a  year  has  passed  since  Franz 
Bopp  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  the 
man  who  did  most  to  bring  to  light 
certain  remarkable  correspondences  be- 
tween Sanskrit  and  the  tongues  of 
Europe.  Take  the  word  nose,  in 
French  nez,  in  Latin  nasus.  The 
languages  of  Africa,  China,  Arabia, 
America,  have  no  word  similar.  How 
strange  that  in  this  old  tongue  of  In- 
dia, it  should  be  almost  identical  — 
nasaf  Take  again  the  word  widow, 
in  German  wittwe,  in  Latin  vidua. 
How  strange  again  that  while  the 
speech  of  the  world  in  general  has  no 
such  word,  it  is  echoed  back  almost 
identical  from  ancient  India,  as  vid- 
hava  !  So  hour,  the  Latin  hora,  is  in 
Sanskrit  hova.  Mother  and  daughter 
are  in  Sanskrit  matar  and  duhitar. 
And  so  it  is  with  a  thousand  words. 
"The  coincidences  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Vedas,"  says  Max  Miil- 
ler,  "and  the  dialect  spoken  at  the 
present  day  by  the  Lithuanian  recruit 
at  Berlin,  are  greater  by  far  than  be- 
tween French  and  Italian."  The  case 
cannot  be  so  strongly  stated  with  re- 
spect to  English,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
striking.  The  similarity  having  been 
discovered,  the  question  of  course  arose, 
how  came  it  to  pass  ?  The  argument 
cannot  be  stated  here.  It  is  accessible 
to  all  in  the  works  of  Max  Miiller, 
and  that  ornament  of  American  learn- 
ing, the  careful  scholar  Whitney  ; 
while  the  more  thorough  student  can 
read  Pott,  Pictet,  and  August  Schlei- 
cher.  This  is  the  conclusion :  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  fathers  of 
the  European  and  the  East  Indian 
were  brothers  of  the  same  household. 
On  the  central  table-land  of  Asia,  at 
a  time  compared  with  which  perhaps 
the  date  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
assign  to  Adam  is  recent,  a  tribe  began 


to  grow  refined.  Aryans  is  their  most 
convenient  designation.  From  the  in- 
dications of  words  we  know  to  some 
extent  the  character  and  condition  of 
these  men  —  the  patriarchs  from  whose 
venerable  loins  flowed  the  life  that  runs 
in  our  veins  to-day.  If  the  word  axe 
is  the  same  essentially  in  the  tongues 
of  Europe  and  in  the  Sanskrit,  then, 
says  the  scholar,  the  word  must  have 
existed  in  the  parent  tongue  from  which 
all  descend.  The  proofs  are  most  sat- 
isfactory that  there  can  have  been  no 
borrowing  of  one  from  the  other.  If 
the  Aryans  had  the  word  they  had  the 
thing  for  which  it  stood.  If  the  word 
oar  occurs  alike  in  the  East  and  West, 
then  must  oar  have  been  included  in 
the  original  vocabulary.  The  men  who 
used  the  word  must  have  had  the 
thing  as  well,  and  the  boat  too  that 
was  moved  by  it.  If  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  common  word  for 
sea,  nor  for  any  animal  or  plant  peculiar 
to  the  sea,  in  European  tongues  and  in 
Sanskrit,  it  is  good  evidence  that  no 
sea  sounded  upon  the  Aryan  border. 
If  the  names  for  winter  and  frost  are 
common  between  East  and  West,  while 
those  for  warmth  and  tropical  fruits 
are  different,  it  indicates  that  the  cli- 
mate of  our  oldest  home  was  cold.  Now 
here  is  the  interesting  result.  Our  Ar- 
yan forefathers  were  no  race  of  thrift- 
less vagabonds.  Their  habitations  were 
settled,  their  work  being  mainly  that 
of  shepherds  and  farmers.  In  their 
stalls  stood  the  ox.  At  night  the 
sheep  and  goat  were  folded.  The 
horse,  as  now,  drew  for  man  his  burden. 
The  dog  licked  his  hand  and  guarded 
his  possessions.  The  bear  and  wolf 
ravaged  the  flocks.  The  pests  of  the 
housewife  were  the  mouse  and  fly. 
There  was  no  sea  at  hand,  but  in  quiet 
reaches  of  the  streams  the  Aryan 
farmer  launched  his  boat,  steered  it 
with  a  rudder  and  moved  it  forward 
by  oars.  The  harvests  were  of  barley 
and  wheat,  hemp  and  flax.  Along  the 
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streams  even  the  hum  of  mills  may 
have  been  heard.  In  the  winter  the 
axe  sounded  in  the  woods.  In  the 
houses  the  women  sat  weaving.  There 
were  districts  where  at  night  the  dark- 
ness was  reddened  by  the  glare  of 
furnace  and  forge;  for  copper,  silver, 
gold  and  iron  were  smelted  from  the 
ore  arid  wrought  for  use.  It  was  no 
golden  age  of  entire  peace.  There 
were  swords  and  spears  as  well  as 
ploughshares.  The  Aryan's  land  was 
guarded  with  fortresses.  In  fight  he 
held  before  his  body  a  shield,  and 
reached  his  distant  foe  by  means  of 
arrows.  We  know  that  it  was  a 
chaste,  domestic,  affectionate  people. 
About  their  hearths,  blazing  much  of 
the  year  on  account  of  the  cold  of  their 
elevated  territory,  were  fraternal  and 
sisterly  love,  filial  reverence,  industry, 
purity.  The  moon  was  their  measurer 
of  time  and  some  of  the  stars  were 
named.  In  his  worship,  the  shepherd 
reverenced  the  great  powers  of  nature, 
not  through  the  intervention  of  any 
priesthood,  but  himself  offering  the 
sacrifice  and  uttering  the  prayer. 

How  long  the  Aryans  lived  together 
in  this  way  the  scholar  does  not  know. 
At  some  remote  time  a  colony,  break- 
ing away,  departed  southward  toward 
India.  As  far  back  as  when  Egypt 
was  in  its  glory,  Aryan  poets  were 
singing  in  Northern  Hindostan,  in 
Vedic  hymns  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  In  honor  of  fire  they  sang : 
"  Neighing  like  a  horse  that  is  greedy 
for  food,  thy  path,  0  Agni,  is  dark  at 
once  ;  "  and  in  honor  of  the  dawn  they 
sang :  "  She  shines  upon  us  like  a 
young  wife.  She  is  the  mother  of  the 
morning-clouds,  leader  of  the  days, 
golden-colored,  lovely  to  behold."  But 
this  colony  is  less  interesting  to  us  than 
the  one  which  even  before  this  time  is 
believed  to  have  departed  to  the  West. 
Down  from  the  highland  into  the  plain, 
they  overran  what  became  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor.  They  multiplied  and 


were  pushed  forward  by  new  migrations 
descending  behind  them.  Westward 
constantly  they  pressed.  There  was  a 
day  when  the  Aryan  vanguard  pierced 
for  the  first  time  the  passes  of  the 
Caucasus,  making  the  ravines  resound 
with  the  hymns  of  their  nature-wor- 
ship, and  sprinkling  the  rocks,  perhaps, 
with  the  blood  of  the  savage  they  found 
there.  Westward,  they  swept  resist- 
lessly  into  Europe.  More  prolific,  vig- 
orous, and  cunning  than  the  men  they 
encountered,  they  multiplied  through 
the  centuries  by  millions.  In  place  of 
squalor  they  substituted  their  own  arts, 
institutions,  and  worship  ;  rude  still, 
but  big  with  greatness  and  beauty  that 
was  to  succeed  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
Pressing  on  across  Thessaly,  or  per- 
haps by  way  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, a  choice  band  paused  in  the 
peninsula  beyond  to  found  the  great 
Hellenic  States.  How  long  ago  can 
we  say  it  was  ?  Who  can  say  —  yet 
this  is  true  :  it  was  so  far  back  that 
the  brightest  of  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  lost  all  tradition  of  the  event. 
Says  Thucydides  :  "  Trjv  ATTLK-^V  avOpta- 
TTOL  WKOVV  01  aiiTol  <!et.''  1,  2.  "  Attica 
the  same  men  have  always  inhabited." 
Here  too  is  the  favorite  Athenian 
boast  as  handed  down  in  the  "  Wasps  " 
of  Aristophanes  :  "  'ArrtKot  (JLOVOL  Si- 
euyei/ets 
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yeVos."  1076-7.  "  Athenians,  alone 
of  men  rightly  well  born,  sprung  from 
the  soil,  a  most  manly  race." 

The  scholar  of  to-day  could  teach 
the  wisest  Greek  a  lesson  concerning 
the  origin  of  his  stock.  Forward 
the  Eastern  strangers  pressed,  until 
at  length  another  body  established 
upon  the  Seven  Hills  the  future  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  Then  far  and  wide 
through  the  hoar  forests  to  the  north- 
ward sounded  the  death-cry  of  the 
aboriginal  savage.  The  Asian  troop 
possessed  the  wood,  then  rolled  down- 
ward to  the  shore  upon  which  beats 
the  North  Sea.  They  got  foothold 
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upon  the  Norwegian  coast,  soon  to 
develop  there  the  vigor  of  the  Vikings. 
They  peopled  the  isles  of  the  ocean 
until  at  length  on  the  outmost  rock  of 
the  Western  Irish  coast,  the  Aryan 
pioneers  fretted  against  the  barrier  of 
storm  and  sea  which  as  yet  they  could 
not  pass.  There  were  centuries  of 
tumult,  battle,  and  wandering.  The 
savages'  lance  of  flint  fell  harmless 
from  the  Aryan  buckler.  The  auroch 
hunters  in  Northern  Germany  died 
before  them.  By  the  Swiss  lakes  van- 
ished the  race  that  built  their  frail 
homes  over  the  water.  From  Stone- 
henge,  the  wild  priests  departed,  and 
the  lichen  began  to  creep  over  the  altar 
on  which  had  burned  his  sacred  fire. 
Odin,  Mars,  Zeus,  —  these  were  the 
new  gods  in  whose  honor  marble 
shrines  were  reared,  or  the  earth  wet 
with  libations,  or  hoarse  chants  screamed 
through  wintry  woods  by  frenzied 
minstrels.  When  at  length  history 
begins,  Greek,  Roman,  Celt,  Goth, 
Sclave,  and  Norseman  were  in  posses- 
sion throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Europe  ;  and  these  the  scholar  of 
this  generation  knows,  by  the  unerring 
evidence  of  words,  are  all  brethren  of 
the  old  Aryan  household.  Westward 
—  westward  ever,  their  faces  had  been 
turned  —  westward,  with  no  retreat. 
Did  the  impulse  die  when  Europe  was 
possessed  ?  We  do  not  know  when  it 
was  that  the  Aryan  advanced  guard 
were  stopped  in  their  forward  march 
by  the  Atlantic  surf.  But  at  ten 
o'clock  one  evening  in  October,  1492, 
a  sea-tossed  son  of  the  Aryan  race, 
looking  westward  from  the  deck  of  his 
battered  little  caravel,  beheld  a  light. 
It  was  the  torch  of  grass,  waved  high 
in  air  for  a  moment,  by  some  Indian 
fisherman  busy  with  his  nets.  It  was 
the  first  clear  signal  from  the  new  world 
to  the  race  of  masters  advancing  to  its 
dominion.  Westward,  across  they 
came  by  tens,  by  fifties,  by  thou- 
sands, driven  by  the  immemorial  im- 


pulse that  had  sent  their  forefathers 
from  the  feet  of  the  Himalayas.  Like 
the  flint-arrow-head  makers  of  the 
other  continent,  Massasoit  and  Philip, 
with  their  warriors,  died  out  along  the 
coast.  By  the  interior  streams  the 
Algonquin  perished,  and  at  length  the 
fiercer  Iroquois.  Far  inland  the  forests 
fell,  and  the  highway  displaced  the  In 
dian  trail.  Westward,  past  the  lakes  — 
across  the  Mississippi  —  westward  still ! 
Last  night,  perhaps,  from  some  village 
of  Cheyennes  or  Arapahoes  surprised 
by  the  troopers  of  Custar,  went  up  the 
flame  from  burning  lodges,  and  the 
cries  of  savages  whose  blood  was  being 
spilled.  It  was  the  everlasting  death- 
cry  sent  up  by  the  inferior  race  as  it 
sinks  before  the  stronger.  'Tis  fifty 
years  since  it  sounded  on  the  Mississip- 
pi ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  since  it  sounded 
east  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  two  thousand, 
perhaps,  since  western  Europe  heard  it. 
And  so  back  to  the  primeval  home  ; 
not  a  mountain  pass,  probably,  that  has 
not  reechoed  it;  not  a  stream  that 
has  not  at  some  time  been  dyed  red 
with  massacres,  not  a  slope  that  has 
not  blazed  with  conflagration  along 
their  track.  The  scream  will  become 
still,  as  it  has  before  —  the  blood 
stiffen,  the  blaze  die  away :  and  to-day 
the  Aryan  pioneer  steps  forward,  as  he 
always  has  stepped  forward,  over  graves. 
And  you  whose  faces  turn  so  earnestly 
Pacific- ward  in  this  year  of  grace  1870 
—  ye  drummers  for  New  York  houses 
with  your  trunks  of  samples  —  ye  em- 
ployes of  government  surveyors  with 
the  tripods  and  compasses  of  your  chiefs, 
or  well-to-do  tourists  who  refresh  with 
desert  landscapes  your  eyes,  sated  with 
the  sights  of  the  civilized  world  —  a 
prosaic  throng  are  ye  in  your  dirty 
dusters  of  brown  linen,  or  snoring  un- 
der the  striped  blankets  of  a  sleeping- 
car,  yet  are  ye  all  of  a  stream  of  blood 
derived  from  the  Antipodes  ;  the  rest- 
lessness that  drives  you  westward  is 
the  same  venerable  yet  unwasted  dis- 
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quiet  that  has  harassed  your  fathers 
without  ceasing  since  the  days  of  the 
early  world ;  your  fever  is  an  heirloom 
transmitted  to  you  from  prehistoric 
men. 

Mysterious  almost  as  the  life  of  the 
human  soul  before  birth,  has  been  the 
life  of  man  on  earth  beyond  the  mere 
yesterday  we  have  hitherto  taken  for 
the  remotest  past.  We  are  penetrating 
the  mystery.  We  begin  to  see  the 
majestic  descent  from  its  mountain 
cradle,  of  the  large-brained,  strong- 
limbed,  cunning  race,  to  whose  kingly 
hands  the  sceptre  of  the  world  is  com- 
mitted, and  upon  whose  forward-pres- 
sing faces,  the  light  of  the  sun  at  its 
setting  forever  shines.  We  begin  to 
see  the  tumultuous  onward  sweep  of 


the  multitudes,  —  hear  them  call  upon 
the  names  of  their  gods.,  hear  the 
clang  of  their  maces  upon  altars  that 
crush  before  them  as  they  march,  — 
while  here  a  troop  and  there  a  troop 
pause  in  a  peninsula,  or  a  group  of 
mountain  vales,  or  an  island,  to  found 
states  that  shall  become  splendid.  How 
is  it  that  we  know  their  prowess,  even 
in  that  vast  antiquity  when  letters  were 
utterly  mute  —  their  rude  wisdom,  the 
blending  in  them  of  dark  and  light, 
unscrupulousness  and  vigorous  virtue  ? 
We  know  it  by  the  study  of  words. 
These  are  the  hooked  irons,  by  means 
of  which  the  scholar  is  grappling  to  the 
surface  from  deep  oblivion  such  mighty 
links  of  history,  long  ago  lost  overboard 
from  the  memory  of  mankind. 


BIDING. 


BY  MRS.  ADELINE  D.  T.    WHITNEY. 
ISAIAH  XL.  11. 

OH,  HEARTS  that  long!  O  hearts  that  wait, 

Burdened  with  love  and  pain, 
Till  the  dear  life-dream,  earth-conceived, 

In  heaven  be  born  again  ! 

Oh,  mother-souls,  whose  holy  hope 

Is  sorrowful  and  blind ! 
Hear  what  He  saith  so  tenderly 

Who  keepeth  you  in  mind  ! 

Of  all  his  flock  He  hath  for  you 

A  sweet,  especial  grace  ; 
And  guides  you  with  a  separate  care 

To  his  prepared  place. 

For  all  our  times  are  times  of  type, 

Foretokened  on  the  earth  ; 
And  still  the  waiting  and  the  tears 

Must  go  before  the  birth. 
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Still  the  dear  Lord  with  whom  abides 

All  life  that  is  to  be, 
Keeps  safe  the  joy  but  half  fulfilled 

In  his  eternity. 

Our  lambs  He  carries  in  his  arms 
The  heavenly  meads  among, 

And  gently  leadeth  here  the  souls 
Love-burdened  with  their  young  ! 


THINGS   NEW   AND   OLD. 


BY    WASHINGTON    GLADDEN. 


THE  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew 
contains  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  reported  discourses  of  Christ.  It 
consists  wholly  of  parables  There  is 
nothing  didactic  or  metaphysical  in  it. 
The  truth  which  it  teaches  is  conveyed 
in  forms  of  the  imagination.  This 
faculty  the  Master  most  frequently  ad- 
dressed. He  who  "  needed  not  that 
any  should  testify  of  man,"  knew  that 
the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  the 
centre  of  a  man's  life  was  through  his 
imagination.  Logic  and  philosophy 
are  the  body  of  truth,  but  poetry  is 
its  soul ;  and  Jesus  was  concerned  with 
the  soul  rather  than  the  body. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse 
he  gives  us  what  seems  to  be  a  justi- 
fication of  his  method.  He  asks  his 
disciples  :  "  Have  ye  understood  all 
these  things  ?  They  say  unto  Him, 
Yea,  Lord.  Then  said  he  unto  them, 
therefore  every  scribe,  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  like  unto  a 
man  that  is  an  householder,  which 
bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old.  By  the  word  "  therefore," 
he  appears  to  say  that  the  method 
of  illustration  which  he  has  adopted 
in  this  discourse,  is  the  method  which 
will  be  adopted  by  any  well-instructed 
teacher  of  Christianity  who  desires 


that    his    disciples    should  understand 
the  truths  of  which  he  speaks. 

Many  of  the  truths  which  Jesus 
taught  were  new  to  those  who  heard 
them.  The  critic  who  disputes  his 
claim  of  divinity,  must  allow  that  he 
gave  the  world  more  original  ideas 
about  morality  and  religion  than  any 
other  teacher  has  given.  And  yet 
these  new  truths  were  presented  in  a 
way  that  made  them  seem  familiar. 
The  people  sometimes  marvelled  when 
they  heard  him  speak,  but  it  was  not 
so  much  at  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine 
as  at  its  cogency.  The  best  kind  of 
teacher  always  has  this  power  of  giv- 
ing to  new  truth  a  familiar  face.  "  We 
knew  all  that  before "  will  be  the 
verdict  of  his  auditory.  He  will 
hardly  get  due  credit  for  his  fine  dis- 
cernment. If  he  would  keep  his 
fame  with  the  multitude  he  must  talk  in 
riddles  now  and  then.  But  any  teacher 
who  is  wise  enough  to  use  this  simple 
and  transparent  style  will  not  be  greatly 
distressed  if  originality  is  not  conceded 
to  him.  He  knows  that  there  is  a 
shadow  of  reason  in  the  assertion  of 
the  multitude  that  they  knew  it  all 
before.  Although  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  truth  he  taught,  they  were  con- 
versant with  other  truths  to  which  it 
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was  closely  related  ;  and  by  showing 
to  them  this  relation  he  made  the  new 
truth  seem  like  an  old  acquaintance. 

Many  of  the  truths  which  Jesus 
taught  were  older  than  the  Jewish 
nation  —  old  as  the  human  race. 
The  lawgivers  had  taught  them ;  the 
prophets  had  reiterated  them  in  glowing 
periods  ;  the  scribes  had  thrummed 
upon  them  till  they  had  become  trite 
and  wearisome.  But  these  old  truths, 
when  Jesus  spoke  them  were  clothed 
with  new  meaning.  Commandments 
of  their  law,  ceremonies  of  their  rit- 
ual, doctrines  of  their  theology,  which 
had  been  thoroughly  desiccated  by  the 
tedious  methods  of  the  Jewish  rabbis, 
came  from  his  lips  fresh  and  alive. 
The  best  teacher  always  has  this  power, 
too,  of  giving  to  old  truth  a  new  face. 
Commonplaces  have  all  the  force  of 
originality  when  he  utters  them.  They 
are  seen  at  a  new  angle,  and  under  a 
better  light. 

This  power  to  make  new  things  old 
and  old  things  new,  is  among  the  most 
notable  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
great  Teacher.  The  power  itself  we 
may  not  attempt  to  measure,  but  the 
manner  of  its  exercise  is  sufficiently 
plain.  It  was  by  a  free  use  of  the 
analogies  furnished  in  nature  that  the 
truth,  as  spoken  by  him,  was  made  so 
luminous.  By  the  revelation  of  like- 
nesses or  relations  between  the  truths  he 
taught,  and  other  truths  of  nature  or 
of  human  nature,  subjects  remote  from 
the  daily  thoughts  of  men  were  brought 
near,  and  hackneyed  themes  were 
invested  with  the  charm  of  novelty. 

This  manner  of  speaking,  which 
was  habitual  with  Jesus  more  than 
with  any  other  religious  teacher  of 
any  epoch,  but  which  characterizes  in 
some  inferior  degree  "  every  scribe 
which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  has  its  basis  in  a  sound  phi- 
losophy. The  words  which  we  use  to 
describe  mental  states  and  operations 
were  all  borrowed,  originally,  from  the 


physical  world.  Many  of  them  have 
wholly  lost  their  primary  signification, 
but  all  of  them  were  once  used  as 
words  of  sensation.  The  word  "think," 
for  example,  once  meant  to  set  or  fix  ; 
and  it  was  chosen  to  express  the  act 
of  thinking  because  in  thought  the 
mind  is  fixed  upon  its  subject.  "  Hope  " 
originally  meant  to  reach  forward  ; 
"  fear  "  to  shrink  back  ;  "  believe  "  to 
rest  on.  We  are  often  unable  to  trace 
these  intellectual  words  back  through 
their  etymology  to  the  physical  mean- 
ings which  they  have  left  behind ;  but 
we  are  always  certain  that  every 
intellectual  word  had  its  origin  in  the 
world  of  sense,  and  that  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  of  mind  be- 
cause of  some  observed  analogy  be- 
tween the  physical  object  or  action 
which  it  had  formerly  been  used  to 
describe,  and  the  mental  state  or  oper- 
ation to  which  it  was  afterward  ap- 
plied. 

Language  itself,  the  most  reliable 
of  witnesses,  thus  bears  testimony  to 
the  close  relation  that  subsists  between 
the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of 
mind.  The  one  does,  indeed,  furnish 
to  the  other  all  the  forms  and  symbols 
by  which  it  finds  expression.  The 
science  of  correspondence  which  figures 
so  largely  in  the  system  of  Swedenborg 
is  thus  seen  to  have  a  true  foundation. 
Doubtless  the  endeavor  to  find  such 
relations  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  world,  may  be  pushed  beyond 
rational  limits.  Likenesses  will  be  dis- 
covered which  are  merely  fanciful.  All 
attempts  like  that  of  Swedenborg  to  put 
these  analogies  into  exact  formularies 
will  result  ludicrously.  They  are  to 
be  used  poetically,  not  scientifically. 
They  are  symbols  of  truth,  not  precise 
statements.  They  prove  nothing,  but 
they  indicate  a  vast  amount.  And 
therefore  every  wise  teacher  of  spiritual 
truth  who  desires  that  his  doctrine 
should  be  clothed  with  light  and  power, 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
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Master,  and  freely  use  the  forms  and 
figures  of  spiritual  things  furnished  to 
him  in  nature. 


The  facts  with  which  the  religious 
teacher  deals  are  at  once  new  and 
old.  Human  nature  is  by  no  means 
a  modern  invention,  but  its  develop- 
ments are  new  every  day.  Five  thou- 
sand years  ago,  men  were  under  the 
sway  of  the  same  motives  that  govern 
them  to-day :  the  same  bad  passions  tor- 
mented them ;  the  same  strife  between 
good  and  evil  was  raging  in  their  hearts. 
But  the  manifestations  of  the  evil 
principle  are  not  the  same  to-day  that 
they  were  five  thousand  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  forms  of  wickedness 
which  then  prevailed  have  passed  out 
of  practice  —  out  of  remembrance, 
even ;  while  other  forms,  of  which 
men  in  those  earlier  times  had  never 
known,  are  prevalent  to-day.  Temp- 
tation comes  to  us  in  shapes  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  it  wore  in  the  earliest 
historic  centuries.  Duty,  as  well  as 
sin,  changes  its  forms  as  the  generations 
pass.  The  kinds  of  service  which  a 
good  man  of  our  time  is  called  to 
render  his  Maker  and  his  kind,  are  not 
such  as  were  required  of  Abraham 
or  Job.  And  yet,  though  the  forms 
of  duty  change  with  the  changing 
conditions  of  men,  there  is  but  one 
duty,  and  there  never  was  but  one,  — 
love  to  God  and  man.  It  i.s  plain,  then, 
that  if  the  Christian  teacher  under- 
takes to  apply  the  truth  to  the  daily 
lives  of  men,  he  will  be  constantly 
bringing  forth  from  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old.  If  he  finds  no  sins  to 
rebuke  but  those  of  the  Jews  'and  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans,  it  is 
likely  that  some  suspicions  of  triteness 
will  attach  to  his  doctrine ;  but  if  he 
studies  the  failings  and  the  needs  of 
the  men  of  his  own  time  he  will 
always  have  something  new  to  say, 
albeit  his  theme  is  old.  This  he  must 
do,  if  he  would  succeed.  He  is  sent 


to  teach  living  man,  not  dead  men. 
The  truth  he  teaches  must  be  liv- 
ing truth,  not  dead  formularies.  He 
must  live  among  men,  watch  their 
habits  of  thought  and  speech  and 
action,  and  learn  their  vices  and  their 
weaknesses,  that  he  may  point  out  to 
them  the  specific  forms  of  evil  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  show  them  a 
better  way  of  living. 

To  this  theory  of  the  Christian 
teacher's  work  objection  will  be  made. 
"  The  preacher  must  not  be  a  casuist," 
it  will  be  said.  "  He  must  not  descend 
to  these  minute  particulars  of  living. 
He  has  a  broader  field  and  grander 
themes.  It  is  his  business  to  preach  the 
gospel."  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  preach- 
er's  business  ?  The  gospel,  in  strictness, 
is  simply  the  good  news  of  salvation 
through  Christ.  That  the  proclamation 
of  this  good  news  should  be  the  main 
business  of  the  preacher  no  one  will 
deny.  But  the  last  charge  of  Christ 
to  his  apostles,  as  reported  by  Matthew, 
includes  more  than  this.  "  Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  (/xa^reucraTe)  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  (StSacr/covres) 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you"  If  the  minister 
undertakes  to  obey  that  injunction,  he 
will  find  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of 
things  that  are  going  on  under  his 
eye.  A  careful  study  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
they  are  chiefly  about  the  affairs  of 
daily  life.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  not  a  theological  disquisition,  it  is  a 
discussion  of  the  e very-day  duties  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  spoken. 
Nearly  all  the  reported  discourses  of 
Jesus  are  of  the  same  character.  It 
is  strange  that  any  one  who  has  read 
the  four  Gospels,  and  who  considers 
Jesus  to  be  the  model  Teacher,  should 
doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher 
to  apply  the  principles  of  Christianity 
to  all  the  concerns  of  human  life. 
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Those  who  were  under  the  immediate 
instruction  of  the  Master,  and  who  re- 
ceived his  last  commission,  had  no  such 
doubt.  The  epistles  written  by  them 
are  full  of  practical  instruction.  It  is 
true  that  two  or  three  of  these  epistles 
are  largely  occupied  with  discussions 
of  doctrine ;  but  even  these  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  advice  with 
regard  to  matters  of  experience.  Sev- 
eral of  the  longest  and  most  important 
of  them  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
questions  of  propriety  and  duty.  Dead 
issues  are  for  the  most  part  ignored. 
The  writers  seem  anxious  first  to 
establish  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
then  faithfully  to  mingle  these  truths 
as  leaven  with  all  human  affairs. 

Paul  is  commonly  conceded  to  have 
been  a  u  well-instructed  scribe,"  and  his 
pastoral  epistles  leave  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  his  opinion  of  the  matter  under 
discussion.  Take  for  instance  this 
passage  from  his  letter  to  Titus,  a 
young  minister  whom  he  had  left  in 
charge  of  the  church  on  the  island  of 
Crete  :  — 

"  But  speak  thou  the  things  which  be- 
come sound  doctrine  :  that  the  aged  men 
be  sober,  grave,  temperate,  sound  in  faith, 
in  charity,  in  patience ;  the  aged  women 
likewise,  that  they  be  in  behavior  as 
becometh  holiness  ;  not  false  accusers,  not 
given  to  much  wine,  teachers  of  good 
things  ;  that  they  may  teach  the  young 
women  to  be  sober,  to  love  their  husbands, 
to  love  their  children,  to  be  discreet, 
chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient 
to  their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of 
God  be  not  blasphemed.  Young  men 
likewise  exhort  to  be  sober-minded.  .  .  . 
Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto 
their  own  masters,  and  to  please  them 
well  in  all  things  ;  not  answering  again ; 
not  purloining,  but  showing  all  good  fidel- 
rty ;  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things.  For 
the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation, 
hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us, 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  in  this  present  world ;  looking 


for  that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  ap- 
pearing of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  himself  for  us 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple zealous  of  good  works.  These  things 
speak,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all 
authority." 

An  ordination  charge  like  that  in 
these  days  would  make  no  small  stir  in 
some  ecclesiastical  circles.  Indeed  we 
not  seldom  hear  the  young  preacher 
admonished  to  avoid  all  such  topics  as 
these  which  Paul  suggests,  and  to  con- 
fine himself  strictly  to  theological  or 
devotional  topics.  He  should  not  be 
a  teacher  of  morality,  they  tell  him, 
but  a  teacher  of  religion  ;  thus  viciously 
separating  the  very  things  which  Christ 
came  to  unite. 

By  precept  and  by  example,  Christ 
and  his  apostles  thus  teach  the  duty  of 
making  a  faithful  application  of  truth 
to  the  daily  experience  of  men.  That 
ought  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  any 
man.  But  there  is  a  further  reason 
for  such  teaching  which  is  sometimes 
overlooked.  The  evangelical  uses  of 
ethical  preaching  are  not  clearly  under- 
stood. 

To  preach  the  gospel,  is,  as  has  been 
said,  only  to  announce  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  through  Christ.  But  in 
order  that  the  gospel  should  have  any 
efficacy  men  must  be  made  to  believe 
that  they  need  salvation.  To  preach  a 
Saviour  to  men  who  have  no  conscience 
of  sins  is  always  vain.  And  those  who 
declare  that  it  is  the  whole  business 
of  the  preacher  to  proclaim  the  gospel, 
are  among  the  first  to  insist,  after  all, 
that  the  law  as  well  as  the  gospel  shall 
be  preached.  By  the  law  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  sin.  But  by  the  preaching  of 
the  law,  many  persons  mean  only  the 
declaration  of  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
If  you  ask  them  what  the  law  is,  the 
answer  will  probably  be,  —  "  The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  That  is 
certainly  not  the  law,  but  its  penalty. 
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Tt  would  seem  more  logical  to  declare 
the  law  first,  and  its  sanctions  after- 
ward. To  talk  much  about  penalty 
to  those  who  do  not  clearly  understand 
the  provisions  of  the  law  they  are 
violating,  does  not  conyince  them  of 
guilt ;  it  only  exasperates  them.  What 
then  is  the  law  ?  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ; 
and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  The  faithful  preaching  of 
that  law,  the  application  of  that  rule  to 
the  various  actions  of  men's  lives,  the 
comparison  of  the  characters  of  men 
with  that  standard  will  convince  them 
of  sin.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the 
only  method  by  which  conviction  of  sin 
can  be  produced,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
convenient  method,  and  one  which  the 
preacher  may  not  safely  neglect.  If 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  to  declaim  in 
thundering  generalities  about  the  ter- 
rors of  Sinai,  but  will  take  the  law  as 
a  rule  of  life  and  test  human  conduct 
by  it ;  descending  to  particulars  and 
marking  the  disguises  under  which 
transgressions  cloak  themselves,  he  will 
be  helping  mightily  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  make  his  path  straight. 
Men  will  listen  with  incredulous  com- 
placency to  wise  philosophizings  about 
sin  in  the  abstract,  —  about  the  federal 
headship  of  Adam,  or  the  various  sorts 
of  theological  inability,  but  a  keen 
analysis  of  their  own  dishonesty  or 
falsehood  or  vanity,  a  vivid  picturing 
of  the  acts  in  which  these  evil  princi- 
ples are  issuing  in  their  lives  —  this  if 
anything,  will  show  them  their  sinful- 
ness,  and  will  lead  them  to  cry  out  in 
the  words  of  Paul.  "  0  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ?  " 

Christianity  is  something  more  than 
a  system  of  ethics.  It  undertakes  to 
restore  man  to  right  relations  with  God 
as  well  as  with  his  neighbor.  For  the 
evils  of  nature  it  furnishes  a  remedy 
which  is  above  nature.  Ethical  teach- 


ing is,  therefore,  not  enough.  We 
must  have  theology  in  its  proper  place 
and  in  its  due  proportion.  But  in 
order  that  Christianity  may  be  a  living 
power  it  must  be  brought  into  the  closest 
relations  with  the  daily  lives  of  men. 
They  must  not  only  be  told  that  it  is 
to  influence  all  their  actions :  they 
must  be  shown  how  it  does  so.  This 
was  Christ's  own  method,  and  he  is  a 
vain  man  who  thinks  he  knows  a  bet- 
ter method.  One  great  reason  why 
the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  some- 
times fail  of  their  effect  is  that  minis- 
ters often  neglect  to  give  these  ques- 
tions of  life  any  considerable  place  in 
their  systems  of  instruction  ;  allowing 
metaphysics  or  logomachy  to  crowd 
them  into  the  background  and  some- 
times to  drive  them  completely  from 
the  field.  If  we  take  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  our  rule  in  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,  we  shall  give  such 
questions  a  prominence  that  has  not 
always  been  conceded  to  them. 


It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  preacher  will  find  all  the  new 
subject-matter  of  his  discourses  in  the 
department  of  ethics,  while  the  depart- 
ment of  theology  will  supply  him  only 
with  that  which  is  old.  Theology  it- 
self is  subject  to  a  law  of  development. 
It  is  hardly  rational  to  interpret  the 
parable  of  the  mustard -seed  as  having 
reference  only  to  the  numerical  growth 
of  Christianity.  The  internal  life  of 
the  Church  must  keep  pace  with  its 
outward  progress.  The  truths  of  the 
gospel  are  old  as  eternity,  but  they  are 
constantly  appearing  to  men  under  new 
aspects.  As  the  range  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  widened,  our  theological  views 
are  modified  ;  statements  which  were 
once  thought  to  be  complete  are  dis- 
covered to  be  partial;  dogmas  which 
once  seemed  to  be  essential  parts  of  the 
Christian  system  turn  out  to  be  relics 
of  heathenism. 
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Any  ^one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Christianity  knows  that  nearly 
every  doctrine  of  theology  now  held, 
has  been  subject  to  constant  vicissitudes 
of  expression  through  all  the  Christian 
centuries.  Take,  for  instance,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  —  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  system. 
Through  how  many  changes  of  form 
has  it  passed  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles  ?  In  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church  the  speculative  tendency  was 
very  weak.  Not  many  attempts  were 
made  during  the  first  two  centuries  to 
give  a  dogmatic  form  to  Christian 
truth.  The  work  of  Christ  was  there- 
fore, at  that  early  age,  considered  sim- 
ply as  a  sacrifice  for  men  ;  and  there 
was  no  effort  to  put  the  atonement  into 
philosophical  statements.  But  early 
in  the  third  century  there  appeared  a 
theory  which  is  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Knapp :  — 

"  Even  after  the  fall  the  devil  had  the 

whole  human  race  in  his  power 

From  this  captivity  God  might,  indeed, 
have  rescued  men  by  the  exercise  of  his 
omnipotence,  but  he  was  restrained  by  his 
justice  from  doing  this  with  violence. 
He  therefore  offered  Satan  a  ransom,  in 
consideration  of  which  he  should  release 
mankind.  This  ransom  was  the  death 

of   Christ Satan    was  deceived 

in  the  transaction  ;  for,  taking  Jesus  to 
be  a  mere  man  and  not  knowing  that  He 
was  also  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  not  able 
to  retain  even  him,  after  he  had  slain  him. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  assume 
a  human  body  in  order  to  deceive  the 
devil,  as  fishes  are  caught  by  baits."  * 

This  theory  was  promulgated  and 
defended  by  Origen  and  Augustine,  and 
all  the  great  lights  of  the  early  Church, 
and  it  was  the  only  theory  known 
or  taught  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

The  next  theory  was  that  to  which 

Anselm  gave  ultimate  shape  ;  in  which 

the  work  of  Christ  is  represented  as 

the  payment  of  a  debt  which  man  owes 

i  Knapp's  Theology,  p.  401. 


to  God.  This  debt  was  paid  by  the 
perfect  obedience  of  Christ  —  obedience 
unto  death.  The  idea  that  He  suffered 
the  penalty  of  our  sins  as  our  substitute 
does  not  distinctly  appear  in  his  cele- 
brated treatise. 

The  word  satisfactio,  which  was  one 
of  his  favorite  terms,  did,  however,  sug- 
gest this  idea ;  and  not  long  after  his 
time  it  was  adopted  as  the  central  idea 
of  the  atonement  by  most  theologians, 
and  we  find  such  expressions  as  these 
constantly  occurring  in  their  discussions 
of  the  subject :  "  God  was  actually 
injured  by  the  sins  of  men ;  he  was 
angered  and  enraged,  in  the  strict 
sense  ;  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  propitiated  and  that  his  robbed  honor 
should  be  restored ;  he  could  not  be 
moved  to  compassion  till  he  saw  blood 
flow."  2 

A  softened  form  of  this  theory  of 
literal  substitution  is  still  held  in  a 
large  number  of  Orthodox  churches. 
In  many  of  our  theological  seminaries 
it  is  still  taught,  that  there  is  a  wrath 
principle,  or  an  attribute  of  justice  in 
the  Divine  nature,  which  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied without  the  infliction  of  suffering 
where  sin  has  been  committed ;  and 
that  Christ  as  our  substitute  endured 
the  sufferings  of  the  cross  to  satisfy 
this  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature. 

Still  another  theory  has  been  widely 
accepted  during  the  last  half  century, 
namely,  that  the  atonement  is  a  govern- 
mental expedient.  It  is  conceived  that 
God  could  not  remit  the  penalties  of 
wrong-doing  without  endangering  his 
government,  unless  in  some  way  an 
expression  of  his  abhorrence  to  sin 
could  be  made.  The  sufferings  of  the 
cross  were  therefore  laid  upon  Christ, 
to  show  the  world  God's  hatred  of  sin ; 
and  to  prepare,  in  this  manner  "a 
ground  of  forgiveness." 

Such  are  some  of  the  various  expla- 
nations  which    have  been   made  of  the 
facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death.     Their 
2  Ibid.  p.  402. 
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diversity  is  sufficiently  apparent.  They 
are  not  only  unlike,  they  are  even  con- 
tradictory. Nevertheless  each  of  them 
was  held  in  its  own  time,  to  be  the 
exact  arid  sufficient  account  of  the 
Redeemer's  work.  The  theory  of  a 
ransom  paid  to  the  devil  seems  to  us  a 
most  repulsive  notion  ;  and  yet  Abelard, 
who  was  inclined  to  reject  it,  himself 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
"  All  our  teachers  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles  agree  in  it ; "  and  Bernhard 
of  Clairvaux  thought  that  a  man  who 
could  question  it  as  Abelard  did,  ought 
rather  to  be  chastised  with  rods  than 
reasoned  with.  The  theory  of  Ansel m, 
which  next  became  the  Orthodox  belief, 
was  at  first  esteemed  to  be  a  most 
violent  innovation  in  doctrine.  Each 
new  phase  of  theological  speculation 
concerning  this  matter  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  good  men,  lest  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  should  be  destroyed.  And 
yet,  I  suppose,  it  was  inevitable  that 
these  various  phases  of  opinion  should 
follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  history. 
Each  one  was  the  reflection  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  age  in  which  it  ap- 
peared. Under  all  these  discordant 
theories  there  remains,  however,  the 
fact,  —  undisputed  among  Christian 
teachers,  —  that  Christ  lived,  and  suf- 
fered, and  died  to  sav«  men. 

So  it  is  with  all  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. Beneath  all  the  changing  the- 
ological formularies  in  which  men  have 
endeavored  to  set  them  forth,  there  en- 
dures a  substance  of  fact  which  does 
not  change.  In  all  systems  of  doctrine 
there  is  something  that  is  constant, 
much  that  is  variable.  The  facts  of 
Christianity  are  old,  the  theories  are 
new  in  every  generation.  Perhaps 
there  is  too  much  theorizing ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  men  will  always  have  theo- 
ries of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  all 
others.  And  I  suppose  we  must  allow 
them  to  accept,  the  new  ones,  where 


the  new  ones  appear  to  them  more  in 
accordance  with  Scripture  and  with 
reason  than  the  old  ones.  Men  have 
done  so  in  all  the  ages  past,  and  they 
will  probably  continue  to  do '  so  till 
the  end  of  time.  If  only,  under  all 
these  varying  forms  of  statement,  they 
hold  fast  the  essential  truth,  that  is  all 
we  can  insist  upon.  No  essential  truth 
will  be  lost  in  all  this  tumult  of  opin- 
ions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  not 
only  acquiesce  in  this  persistent  en- 
deavor to  find  better  forms  of  expres- 
sion for  Christian  truth,  but  that  we 
may  even  rejoice  in  it.  It  is  necessary 
that  these  statements  of  doctrine  should 
be  corrected  and  improved  from  time 
to  time.  Every  scribe  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  some- 
times see  the  need  of  putting  an  old 
truth  into  a  new  form.  Theological 
creeds  are  properly  called  symbols. 
The  symbol  may  lose  its  meaning,  may 
even  serve  to  obscure  the  truth.  Then 
we  need  a  new  one.  Men  may  forget 
its  symbolical  uses  and  may  come  to 
worship  it  as  something  sacred  in  itself. 
Then  we  had  better  put  it  out  of  the 
way,  without  ceremony.  The  brazen 
serpent  was  a  symbol  of  the  providen- 
tial mercy  of  God,  and  it  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  temple  to  remind  the 
Jews  of  the  Divine  interposition  in  their 
behalf.  'But  when  Hezekiah  found 
the  people  burning  incense  to  it,  he 
contemptuously  dubbed  it  "  Nehushtan  " 
—  an  old  piece  of  brass  —  and  incon- 
tinently broke  it  in  pieces.  Prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good, 
whether  it  be  old  or  new.  Cast  away 
that  which  is  worthless,  whether  it  be 
new  or  old.  Because  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  vision,  there  will  always 
be  much  that  is  new  in  the  teaching  of 
any  studious  and  vigilant  minister  of 
the  gospel.  Because  the  truth  and  the 
love  of  God  endure  from  generation 
to  generation,  there  will  always  be  in 
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all  good  preaching  much  that  is  old  as 
eternity. 

The  parting  words  of  John  Robin- 
son, spoken  to  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden, 
ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
above  every  pulpit  where  a  descendant 
of  the  Pilgrims  unfolds  the  oracles  of 
God:  — 

"  Brethren,  we  are  now  quickly  to  part 
from  one  another,  and  whether  I  may  ever 
live  to  see  your  faces  any  more  the  God 
of  heaven  only  knows ;  but  whether  the 
Lord  has  appointed  that  or  no,  I  charge 
you,  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels, 
that  you  follow  me  no  further  than  you 
have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you  by 
any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready 
to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive 
any  truth  by  my  ministry  ;  for  I  am  verily 
persuaded  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet 
to  break  out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my 
part  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  con- 
dition of  the  Reformed  churches,  who  are 
come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go 
at  present  no  further  than  the  instruments 
of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans 
cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what 
Luther  saw  ;  whatever  part  of  his  will  our 
God  has  revealed  to  Calvin  they  will 
rather  die  than  embrace  it ;  and  the  Cal- 
vinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were 
left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet 
saw  not  all  things. 

"  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented : 


for  though  they  were  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  but 
were  they  now  living  would  be  as  willing 
to  embrace  further  light  as  that  which 
they  at  first  received.  I  beseech  you 
remember  it  is  an  article  of  your  church 
covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive 
whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to 
you  from  the  written  word  of  God.  Re- 
member that,  and  every  other  article  of 
your  sacred  covenant.  But  I  must  here 
withal  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you 
receive  as  truth;  examine  it,  consider 
it,  and  compare  it  with  other  scriptures 
of  truth  before  you  receive  it ;  for  it  is 
not  possible  the  Christian  world  should 
come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  Anti- 
christian  darkness,  and  that  perfection 
of  knowledge  should  break  forth  all  at 
once." 

May  the  spirit  of  this  noble  Chris- 
tian reformer  descend  upon  every  one 
to  whom  is  given  the  high  office  of 
the  Christian  teacher  !  Indulging  in  no 
irreverent  questionings,  proposing  no 
reckless  innovations,  let  every  man 
receive  and  proclaim  whatever  truth 
God  gives  him,  counting  it  neither  a 
strange  nor  a  grievous  thing,  if  he  shall 
be  called  to  take  his  part  among  the 
confessors  of  all  ages,  whose  willing 
portion  it  is  ta  suffer  because  they  love 
the  truth  of  God  more  than  the  praise 
of  men. 


ENGLAND'S    NEW    COLONY. 


A  PROSPEROUS  London  publisher,  in 
the  heyday  of  his  success  in  introduc- 
ing  English  books  into.  America,  speaks 
already,  with  exultation,  of  the  United 
States  as  becoming  rapidly,  in  matters 
of  books  and  reading,  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  and  anticipates  the  happy  time 
when  it  shall  be  so,  to  all  substantial 
purposes  of  the  publishing  interest. 


The  expression  is  happily  and  pre- 
cisely  chosen.  By  a  series  of  processes 
which  we  will  try  to  explain  to  the 
good-natured  and  long  suffering  Amer- 
ican  public,  the  way  has  been  quietly 
paved  for  our  return  to  the  colonial  de- 
pendence  on  English  publishers,  which 
lasted  till  long  after  the  political  inde- 
pendence  of  the  United  States.  Young 
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America  forgets,  but  people  who  are 
fifty  years  old  remember,  when  all 
creditable  printing  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  done  in  England ;  when 
all  American  authors  who  sought  either 
remuneration  or  reputation  looked  for 
it  to  England ;  when  the  American 
reprint,  if  it  were  made  at  all,  was  in 
the  poor  print  and  coarse  paper  of  a 
country  printing-office,  occupying,  in 
such  enterprises,  unemployed  hands 
and  unemployed  hours;  and  when 
even  the  school-books,  for  all  but  the 
primary  studies,  were  furnished  by  En- 
glish publishers.  In  those  days  Mr. 
Irving  made  his  wide  reputation,  not  in 
America  but  in  England  ;  Mr.  Edward 
Everett's  "  Alaric  "  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  London  "  New  Monthly ; "  Barlow, 
Northinore,  and  such  poets,  went  at 
once  to  England  to  reap  their  laurels. 
And  on  this  side,  the  children  knew 
more  about  skylarks,  and  robin  red- 
breasts, and  bullfinches,  than  they  knew 
about  mocking-birds  or  orioles,  because 
their  story-books  were  English.  There 
is  a  capital  little  essay  by  Dr.  Holmes 
on  the  hocus-pocus  which  the  English 
story-books  and  school-books  wrought 
in  young  imaginations.  Poor  Sydney 
Smith's  much  abused  question,  "  Who 
reads  an  American  book  ?  "  was  fairly 
put  in  its  time.  For  in  that  time 
England  did  furnish  the  literature  of 
the  United  States,  precisely  as  she  now 
furnishes  that  of  Australia  or  of  any 
other  of  her  colonies. 

When,  by  a  fortunate  freak  of  the 
South  Carolina  politicians,  the  na- 
tional policy  was  introduced  into  our 
Revenue  system;  —  when,  in  conse- 
quence, this  country  became  for  the  first 
time  truly  independent,  —  the  results 
gradually  showed  themselves  in  litera- 
ture, as  in  every  other  department 
<of  human  endeavor.  Of  course  we 
would  not  say  baldly,  that  a  protective 
tariff  created  the  brains  and  the  intelli- 
gence, which  have  built  up  in  fifty  years 
an  American  literature.  But  it  is  the 


simple  truth  of  history,  that  gradually, 
as  the  other  arts  began  to  flourish  in 
America,  the  arts  used  in  book-making 
flourished  also,  and  under  the  same 
laws.  We  were  able  to  make  as  good 
types,  as  good  paper,  and  as  good 
pamphlets  and  books,  as  they  made  in 
England.  Meanwhile  the  great  na- 
tional system  of  universal  education 
was  working  its  way  through  all  the 
Northern  States.  That  system  was 
creating  such  a  market  for  books  as  no 
nation  in  the  world  ever  had  before. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  training  men 
and  women  able  to  say  what  they  had 
to  say,  in  such  numbers  as  were  never 
trained  elsewhere.  Put  these  elements 
together;  give  to  the  trained  intellect 
the  easy  power  of  making  its  word 
public ;  relieve  it  from  the  real  neces- 
sity, which  compelled  Irving  to  go  to 
England  for  a  publisher,  or  which 
compelled  Cotton  Mather  to  send  the 
"  Magnalia  "  there  for  a  printer  ;  put 
these  elements  together,  and  you  have 
the  basis  for  a  national  literature. 

The  consequence  appears  in  every 
detail.  The  American  newspaper  is 
printed  on  better  type,  the  mere  hand- 
bill or  pamphlet  is  more  easily  made 
and  distributed,  and  the  minds  of  men 
are  brought  into  closer  and  closer  mu- 
tual intercourse,  in  proportion  as  the 
arts  of  book-making  at  home  are  in 
active  and  prosperous  condition. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  to 
which  after  fifty  years  of  gradual 
growth  the  literary  interests  of  Amer- 
ica have  come.  Books  can  be  as  well 
printed  here  as  in  England ;  thinking 
men  and  women  have  ready  facilities 
for  communicating  with  the  people  who 
read ;  and  children  are  educated  with 
the  help  of  books  prepared  in  America, 
by  Americans,  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  Americans. 

It  is  now  seriously  proposed,  how- 
ever, to  reverse  this  line  of  growth 
and  to  throw  this  country  back,  in  such 
affairs,  to  be  what  it  was  in  1816,  —  a 
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colony  of  Great  Britain.  Our  recent 
legislation  on  the  importation  of  books 
goes  as  far  in  this  direction,  one  would 
say,  as  the  most  eager  English  pub- 
lisher could  demand.  But  even  this  is 
not  sufficient  for  English  eagerness, 
and  the  proposal  is  seriously  made,  that 
the  colonial  dependence  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  more  absolute. 
As  things  are  going  now,  however,  this 
dependence  is  rapidly  returning,  and 
our  recent  legislation,  like  other  re- 
sults of  the  hasty  financial  expedients  of 
the  last  ten  years,  must  be  at  once 
revised,  if  it  is  not  determined  that  we 
are  to  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  En- 
glish publishers,  which,  in  the  long  run, 
is  to  say,  into  the  hands  of  English 
authors. 

It  is  easy  for  any  man  to  see,  with- 
out going  into  detail,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  books  differs  wholly  from  all 
other  manufacture.  Tf,  for  instance, 
you  make  a  thousand  bales  of  cloth, 
the  last  bale  costs  you  just  the  same  as 
the  first,  unless  materials  or  labor 
change  in  price  while  you  are  at  work. 
But  to  make  one  copy  of  a  book,  you 
must  set  up  your  types,  and,  once  set, 
you  may  make  a  hundred  thousand 
copies,  without  setting  them  again.  In 
a  certain  sense,  therefore,  the  last  copy 
is  not  of  the  same  cost  as  the  first; 
and  you  cannot  say  roundly  of  books, 
that  a  hundred  thousand  will  cost  ten 
times  as  much  as  ten  thousand,  in  the 
same  sense  as  you  would  say  it  of 
clocks  or  bales  of  cloth.  Either  the 
ten  thousand  or  the  hundred  thousand 
must  bear  the  cost  of  the  original 
type-setting. 

This  utter  diversity,  between  the 
manufacture  of  books  and  other  manu- 
facture, ought  to  separate  them  wholly 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  custom- 
house. The  effort  to  classify  them  to- 
gether leads  to  endless  frauds  and  er- 
rors. The  first  and  perhaps  the  chief 
difficulty  of  our  present  tariff  of  books, 
which  is  to  make  an  English  colony 


of  us,  as  this  London  bookseller  says 
so  happily,  springs  from  this  fatal 
treatment  of  books  as  articles  which 
can  be  priced,  invoiced  and  appraised 
on  the  same  principles,  and  with  the 
same  ease  as  iron  ware  or  woollens. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
class  of  manufactures  within  the  range 
of  the  custom-house  officer,  which  are 
so  complex  in  their  relation  to  the 
community  as  those  concerned  in  the 
production  of  books.  The  spread  of 
education  and  culture,  the  growth  of  a 
home  literature,  and  the  prosperity  of 
a  complicated  and  widely  ramifying 
manufacture  are  all  involved  in  it,  and 
no  one  should  venture  to  decide  upon 
any  measure  affecting  it  without  care- 
fully weighing  the  consequences  upon 
all  these  interests.  Their  relative  im- 
portance is  perhaps  expressed  by  the 
order  in  which  we  have  mentioned 
them,  but  they  are  not  to  be  treated 
separately.  They  are  all  so  inter- 
woven together — the  interests  of  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  are  so  completely 
united,  that  a  blow  struck  at  one  is  felt 
sooner  or  later  by  all,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  each  is  dependent  upon  the 
others. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of 
industry  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  diminished  so  little  since 
the  era  of  high  prices  during  the  war, 
as  the  manufacture  of  books,  despite 
the  reduction  in  the  gold  premium  and 
the  cheapening  of  most  articles  of  ne- 
cessity. This  is  because  human  labor 
constitutes  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  an  ordinary  book  than  of  almost 
any  other  article  of  merchandise.  A 
few  rags,  a  little  lampblack,  the  tem- 
porary use  of  some  pieces  of  type-metal, 
some  cotton  fibre  for  the  cover,  a  little 
oakum  and  straw  for  the  binder's  board, 
represent  substantially  the  raw  mate- 
rial ;  and  the  skilled  labor  which  from 
these  rough  products  or  mere  refuse 
evokes  the  dainty  looking  volume,  is 
by  necessity  less  assisted  by  improve- 
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ments  in  machinery  than  almost  any 
other  branch  of  industry.  Now  labor 
is  the  commodity  which  has  best  main- 
tained its  price  amid  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market  since  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  wages  of  journeymen 
in  all  the  branches  connected  with 
book  manufacture  are  as  high  as  they 
were  in  April,  1865.  or  higher.  It 
costs  to-day  exactly  twice  as  much  to 
set  -type  or  to  produce  stereotype 
plates  as  it  did  before  1861.  Paper 
and  "  binder's  muslip  "  have  declined 
somewhat,  but  presswork  maintains  its 
price,  so  that  the  ordinary  range  of 
books  cost  nearly  as  much  to  "  make  " 
with  gold  at  120  as  they  did  when 
gold  was  at  280. 

When  gold  and  English  exchange 
were  high,  this  fact  served  as  an  ef- 
fectual protection  to  the  American  pub- 
lisher against  undue  foreign  importa- 
tions. As  they  declined,  however, 
two  causes  conspired  to  cripple  the 
book  manufacturer.  With  the  shrink- 
age of  values  the  public  naturally  and 
necessarily  grew  economical.  The  pa- 
per dollar  began  to  assume  a  greater 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  its  possessor, 
and  he  either  hesitated  to  spend  it,  or 
required  more  in  exchange  for  it,  thus 
contracting  the  market  and  exacting  a 
reduction  in  price.  At  the  same  time 
the  English  publisher,  no  longer  shut 
out  from  our  markets  by  the  imprac- 
ticable rate  of  exchange,  speedily  found 
out  the  high  cost  at  which  books  were 
produced  here,  and  eagerly  sought  to 
secure  for  himself  the  consumption  of 
a  nation  of  forty  millions,  whose  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  had  produced 
a  percentage  of  readers'  unknown  to 
him  at  home.  To  this  incentive  was 
speedily  added  that  of  an  unprecedented 
dulness  in  the  English  market,  driving 
him  to  seek  abroad  the  customers  whom 
he  could  no  longer  find  at  home.  The 
grand  collapse  of  1866,  which  followed 
our  pacification,  left  behind  it  stagna- 
tion of  duration  almost  unexampled, 


and  as  books  are  the  most  sensitive  of 
human  productions  to  vicissitudes  of 
the  kind,  the  trade  in  England  had 
been  suffering  greatly. 

There  was  a  slender  barrier  against 
the  control  of  our  markets  by  the  En- 
glish publishers,  in  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  books  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  This 
was  not  much,  in  a  tariff  which  averages 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  almost 
every  product  of  human  industry ;  which 
charges  thirty -five  per  cent,  on  book- 
printing  paper,  and  rates  even  higher 
on  most  of  the  articles  consumed  by 
the  workman  or  the  raw  materials  used 
by  the  manufacturer;  but  such  as  it 
was  it  was  too  much  for  the  English- 
man willingly  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  our  government.  According  to  law, 
goods  imported  into  this  country  are 
to  pay  duty  on  the  cost  price  to  the 
exporter,  when  he  has  purchased  them  ; 
and,  when  he  has  manufactured  them, 
they  are  to  be  entered  here  not  at  the 
cost  to  him,  but  at  the  current  market 
value  at  the  point  of  exportation.  In 
the  great  steel  cases  which  have  re- 
cently been  fought  over  so  fiercely,  it 
has  at  last  been  decided  that  even  the 
price  at  which  English  manufacturers 
were  willing  to  supply  this  country  is 
not  the  dutiable  value,  if  that  price  is 
lower  than  they  are  accustomed  to 
charge  at  home.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  for  honest  and  skilful  appraisers 
to  enforce  this  law  in  the  case  of  staple 
goods  of  which  the  value  can  be  readily 
ascertained,  but  books  come  under  a 
different  category.  No  appraiser  can  be 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  4,569 
different  books  issued  in  England  last 
year,  or  to  tell  why  one  volume  should 
be  sold  for  two  shillings  while  another 
of  equal  size  and  appearance  should  be 
worth  half  a  guinea.  Accordingly,  for 
a  time  the  English  houses  had  a  full 
chance  at  our  market.  Branches  and 
agencies  were  established  in  New  York, 
and  as  the  invoices  which  passed  be- 
tween them  were  merely  memoranda 
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of  shipments  and  not  records  of  pur- 
chase and  sale,  books  were  entered  at 
the  mere  cost  of  paper  and  print  —  or 
perhaps  at  any  nominal  valuation  at 
which  it  might  suit  the  convenience  of 
parties  to  pay  duties.  The  effect  of 
this  soon  began  to  be  felt.  The  New 
York  booksellers  were  roused  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  a  consider- 
able lot  of  books  was  seized  for  under- 
valuation. These  were  consigned  by 
Strahan  &  Co.,  of  London,  to  their 
New  York  house  at  a  valuation  of 
£374  85.  2d.,  and  after  their  seizure 
the  consignee  purchased  them  back  from 
the  custom-house  authorities  for  £492 
Is.  9c?.  that  being  presumably  less  than 
it  would  have  cost  his  principals  to  "du- 
plicate the  lot."  At  this  enforcement 
of  the  law,  Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co. 
complained  loudly  and  bitterly.  In  a 
letter  to  the  London  "  Bookseller  "  of 
January  31,  1866,  they  boasted  that 
they  could  evade  our  customs  regula- 
tions by  making  fictitious  sales  to  an 
exporting  house  in  London,  which  then 
would  make  another  similar  sale  to 
their  New  York  branch  at  an  infinit- 
esimal profit,  so  that  the  resultant  in- 
voice, being  the  record  of  an  apparent 
purchase,  might  safely  be  sworn  to  in 
the  American  custom-houses.  Nay, 
more,  they  triumphantly  prophesied 
that  in  time  "  there  will  no  more  be 
an  English  and  American  edition  of 
the  same  book,  than  there  are  just  now 
an  English  and  Irish,  a  French  and 
Belgian,  or  Prussian  and  Austrian ; " 
a  prophecy  which  bids  fair  to  be  ac- 
complished if  our  tariff  rates  remain 
unaltered,  and  the  comparative  cost  of 
production  in  the  two  countries  con- 
tinues as  at  present.  The  advantages 
which  the  Englishman  possesses  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stra- 
han in  a  letter  to  the  "  Bookseller"  of 
February  28,  1866,  publicly  offered  to 
supply  at  3J  pence  to  the  American 
market,  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
copies  of  a  book  retailing  in  London 


for  Is.  6d. ;  which  would  show,  either 
that  the  English  bookseller  rejoices  in  a 
rate  of  profit  unknown  to  his  American 
brethren,  or  that  he  is  willing  to  sup- 
ply us  at  less  than  cost,  in  order  to 
break  us  down  for  the  purpose  of  reap- 
ing an  abundant  harvest  thereafter. 

To  what  extent  this  system  of  in- 
voicing prevails  at  the  present  time,  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  In 
the  vast  aggregate  of  importations 
through  the  New  York  custom-house 
the  appraisers  are  helpless  to  detect 
improper  valuations  of  the  endless  va- 
riety of  books  which  come  before 
them,  and  only  a  vigilance  committee 
sitting  en  permanence,  and  devoting 
its  whole  time  to  the  subject,  could 
render  error  or  fraud  impossible.  Some 
bolder  spirits  in  the  trade,  however, 
impatient  of  the  chances  of  detection, 
slender  as  they  might  be,  in  our  prin- 
cipal ports,  devised  a  simpler  plan 
which  promised  larger  profits.  This 
was  to  ship  the  goods  to  Canada,  and 
thence  introduce  them  through  some 
obscure  port  of  entry  on  the  border, 
where  the  ignorance  of  the  officials  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  books, 
presumably  offered  an  opportunity  of 
fraud  sufficient  for  the  wildest  ambition. 
How  much  of  this  is  habitually  done, 
of  course,  no  one  has  the  means  of 
knowing;  but  the  cumbering  of  our 
markets  with  English  books,  at  prices 
far  below  the  regular  rates  of  impor- 
tation, would  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
largely  practised.  One  or  two  cases 
which  have  accidentally  come  to  light 
will  serve  to  show  the  modus  operandi 
of  these  transactions.  In  1868  a  per- 
son named  Shaw,  a  Montreal  auction- 
eer, arranged  his  plans  in  England, 
receiving  large  consignments  from  a 
number  of  leading  houses.  These,  to 
the  extent  of  two  hundred  cases,  were 
shipped  to  Canada  and  entered  the 
United  States  at  Port  Huron,  Mich- 
igan, on  sworn  invoices  amounting  to 
five  thousand  dollars.  What  the  real 
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value  of  the  shipment  was  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell,  but  it  may  be  guessed 
at  by  a  few  items.  Sets  of  Alison's 
"  History  of  Europe,"  in  full  tree  calf, 
worth  at  wholesale  in  London  $5  per 
volume,  were  invoiced  at  ten  cents. 
Forty  sets  of  "  Lodge's  Portraits," 
wholesale  London  price  $400,  were 
entered  at  $4.  Forty  sets  of  Burke's 
"  Works,"  in  full  calf,  wholesaling  at 
$250,  were  valued  $4.  Seventy  copies 
of  the  "  Gallery  of  Nature,"  retailing  at 
$10  per  copy,  were  invoiced  at  $14  the 
lot,  and  so  on.  That  the  matter  had 
been  regularly  planned  in  advance,  was 
shown  by  the  books  being  divided 
into  lots,  marked  on  the  invoices  for 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
Milwaukee,  respectively.  After  being 
safely  entered,  the  cases  were  forwarded 
to  their  destinations,  and,  but  for  an 
accident,  the  smugglers  would  have  en- 
joyed in  safety  the  results  of  their  en- 
terprise. In  the  Cincinnati  lot  there 
happened  to  be  a  large  quantity  of 
English  editions  of  American  copy- 
right works,  "  Webster,"  «  Irving," 
"  Longfellow,"  etc.,  which  could  not 
legally  be  introduced  into  the  country. 
This  happened  to  attract  attention,  and 
the  holders  of  the  copyrights,  on  be- 
ing notified,  interfered,  leading  to  an 
investigation  of  the  transaction  and 
the  seizure  of  the  whole  consignment. 
Of  course,  the  English  houses  who 
were  the  sufferers  loudly  proclaimed 
their  innocence  ;  but  we  have  as  yet 
heard  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  fact,  that  invoices  bearing  these 
palpably  fraudulent  valuations,  were 
regularly  marked  with  their  places 
of  destination  within  the  United 
States. 

A  somewhat  similar,  but  smaller 
transaction,  recently  came  to  light  at 
St.  Albans,  Vermont.  A  Mr.  Worth- 
ington,  who  does  a  small  book  business 
in  Montreal,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
shipping  English  books  into  the  United 
States.  According  to  his  own  statement 


(in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Boston 
"  Daily  Advertiser  ")  he  received  inti- 
mations that  trouble  was  in  store  for 
him,  and  accordingly  last  September  he 
took  the  precaution  to  "assemble  his 
principal  clerks,"  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness,  and  give  them  the  very  sugges- 
tive instructions,  that  invoices  were 
thereafter  to  be  made  out  honestly, 
both  as  to  prices  and  contents.  Not- 
withstanding this  praiseworthy  effort 
to  repress  the  smuggling  instincts  of 
his  employes,  his  very  next  shipment, 
consisting  of  nineteen  cases  of  "  sam- 
ples," were  seized  at  St.  Albans,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  ground  of  undervaluation, 
and  because  a  considerable  number  of 
books  were  not  even  borne  upon  the  in- 
voices. Mr.  W.  thereupon,  as  an  in- 
jured innocent,  complains  that  he  is 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot 
by  envious  booksellers  ;  who,  on  their 
part,  assert  that  books  which  they  have 
honestly  imported  direct  from  London 
are  unsaleable  because  rival  copies  are 
freely  offered  in  the  market  at  less 
than  the  original  cost  of  importation. 

These  two  instances  will  probably 
suffice  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  large 
quantities  of  English  books  can  be 
and  probably  are  introduced  over  the 
Canada  line  at  rates  of  duty  that  de- 
prive the  home  producer  of  all  his 
supposed  protection. 

Now  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
book  business  is  no  artificial  creation. 
With  fair  rivalry,  our  market  is  so 
much  better  than  the  English  that  our 
printers  and  publishers  may  defy  the 
world.  In  the  blissful  times  before 
the  war,  when  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  were  unknown,  and  the  prime- 
val simplicity  cf  a  government  with 
only  eighty  millions  of  debt  required 
the  lightest  possible  assessments  on  the 
people  from  customs  duties,  books  paid 
only  eight  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  American  producer  required  no 
protection.  True,  Bohn's  "  Libraries," 
which  were  regarded  as  a  miracle  of 
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cheapness,  were  largely  imported,  and 
no  American  publisher  ventured  to 
compete  with  them;  and  quite  a  business 
was  done  in  English  Bibles  and  prayer- 
books.  There  was  little  else  attempted 
then,  however,  in  the  large  way,  except 
with  books  which  could  not  be  repro- 
duced here  under  any  circumstances  — 
books  of  expensive  character  and  lim- 
ited demand  which  would  not  justify 
an  American  edition.  When  a  book 
had  sufficient  importance  to  lead  an 
American  publisher  to  undertake  it, 
no  one  dreamed  that  the  English  edi- 
tion had  any  chance  of  sale,  except  to 
some  virtuoso  emulous  of  leaded  type 
and  wide  margins,  who  made  it  a  point 
never  to  have  an  American-made  vol- 
ume on  his  shelves.  Since  then  mat- 
ters have  greatly  changed.  When 
Mr.  Strahaii  can  offer  to  supply  the 
American  market  with  an  eighteen 
penny  book  at  3^-  pence,  and  his 
American  rival  has  to  pay  twice  as 
much  for  making  a  book  here  as  it 
costs  in  England,  the  tables  are  fairly 
turned.  The  Englishman,  moreover, 
has  the  enormous  advantage  that  he 
can  print  from  type  already  set  up,  or 
stereotype  plates  already  made,  for  the 
home  market ;  and  that  any  profit,  how- 
ever small,  realized  from  copies  sent 
across  the  Atlantic,  over  the  mere  cost 
of  paper  and  press-work,  is  still  clear 
profit ;  while  the  American  has  to  make 
a  special  investment  in  type-setting  or 
plates,  which  must  be  paid  for  from 
our  market  alone.  When  that  market 
is  to  be  divided  with  supplies  from 
abroad  produced  at  a  lower  cost,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  is  lucky  if  he  es- 
capes absolute  loss. 

How  the  matter  stands  now  as  be- 
tween the  American  manufacturer  and 
the  importer  may  be  comprehended  at 
a  glance.  Take  a  book  such  as  a  vol- 
ume of  Bonn's  "  Libraries,"  which  re- 
tails in  England  at  3s.  6c?.,  and  in  this 
country  at  $1.75.  These  are  supplied 
to  this  market  at  Is.  9c?.,  equivalent, 
VOL.  I.  —  No.  3.  24 


with  gold  at  120,  to  currency,    51  cts. 
Add  duties,  25  percent,  adval.,  13     " 
Freight  and  expenses,  5  per  ct.,     21  " 

66  Jets. 

Now  these  books  are  sold  in   large 

o 

quantities  by  the  importer  to  the  job- 
bing houses  at  $1.17  net,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  ,to  retailers  at  $1.25, 
so  that  the  importer  clears  on  them  a 
profit  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Supposing  the  American  publisher 
to  undertake  one  of  these  volumes  and 
to  sell  of  it  2,500  copies  —  a  very 
liberal  supposition  —  his  investment 
would  show :  — 
Cost  of  making  stereotype  and 

steel  plates, $950 

Cost  of  manuf 'g  2,500  copies,  1,250 
Cost  of  advertising  and  copies 

distributed  to  the  press,      .          350- 


$2,550 

So  that  his  2,500  cost  him  $1.02, 
or  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  that  for 
which  his  English  rival  can  lay  down, 
with  a  satisfactory  profit,  the  same  book 
in  New  York. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  asks,  with  an  apparent  show  of 
reason,  what  interest  the  public  has  in 
relieving  the  American  publisher  from 
his  troubles,  and  why  it  should  care,  so 
long  as  it  can  get  books  at  a  reasonable 
price,  whether  they  are  made  on  the 
eastern  or  western  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

To  this  question  we  have  meant  to 
reply  already,  —  in  saying  that  this 
country  chooses  to  be  independent  in 
the  method  of  educating  its  people. 
We  mean  to  write  our  own  ballads 
and  to  make  our  own  laws.  There- 
fore we  mean  to  write  our  own  books, 
—  unless  other  people  can  write  bet- 
ter, —  and  to  give  to  our  own  authors 
easy  communication  with  the  readers  of 
our  own  land.  That  alone  is  sufficient 
reason  for  our  maintaining  our  own 
printing  establishments  at  the  highest 
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possible  efficiency,  even  if  that  effi- 
ciency requires  an  exceptional  devia- 
tion from  all  our  other  financial  policy. 
Exactly  as  the  government  stores  salt- 
petre, by  an  intelligible  deviation 
from  its  practice  with  regard  to  most 
articles  of  commerce,  an  intelligent 
people  would  provide  for  the  materials 
of  the  education  of  all  classes,  even  if 
it  had  to  deviate  from  its  settled  finan- 
cial policy  in  so  doing. 

But  —  if  price  were  the  leading 
interest,  as  in  this  case  it  is  not  —  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  not  to 
allow  the  English  producer  to  drive 
his  American  rival  from  the  market. 
He  does  not  sell  his  books  to  us  cheap, 
out  of  love  for  his  transatlantic  cousins, 
but  to  meet  existing  or  prevent  pos- 
sible competing  editions.  Let  him 
once  command  our  markets  and  he 
would  fix  his  prices  to  suit  himself  and 
not  to  suit  us.  For  instance,  Smith's 
"  Bible  Dictionary  "  retails  in  London 
for  five  guineas,  equivalent  to  $25.41 
gold,  or  $30.50  currency,  yet  it  is  fur- 
nished in  this  country  at  $18  currency, 
at  retail,  or  $1 2,  wholesale.  It  was  in 
view  of  the  efforts  thus  making,  that  an 
English  publisher  made  the  remark 
already  quoted,  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  United  States,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  should  not  become  an 
English  colony.  They  are  doing  their 
best  to  bring  about  this  condition,  and 
when  it  is  attained,  when  America  is 
no  longer  a  foreign  market,  we  may 
expect  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  Lon- 
don prices,  for  the  English  publishers 
will  naturally  seek  to  reimburse  them- 
selves for  the  losses  which  they  have 
sustained  in  breaking  down  our  indus- 
tries. Even  should  we  escape  this  con- 
dition of  colonial  servitude,  a  whole- 
some home  competition  is  threatened 
by  the  present  and  prospective  state 
of  business.  Rates  of  profit  are  so 
much  cut  down,  and  literary  ventures 
are  becoming  so  hazardous,  that  weaker 
houses  already  feel  the  result  seriously, 


aud  a  continuance  of  the  evil  must 
leave  the  field  in  possession  of  the 
stronger  firms  whose  ample  machinery 
and  capital  may  enable  them  to  weather 
the  storm,  and  who  may  look  forward 
in  the  future  to  compensate  themselves 
for  the  losses  of  the  past  from  the  com- 
parative monopoly  which  they  may  then 
enjoy. 

Then  there  is  the  consideration  of 
justice  to  the  men  now  engaged  in 
publication.  In  a  community  encum- 
bered as  is  ours  with  debt,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  public  burdens  shall  be 
distributed  evenly  over  all  classes,  and 
that  no  particular  interest  shall  be  re- 
quired to  bear  more  than  its  own 
share.  We  habitually  talk  of  "  pro- 
tection "  for  our  industries  until  we 
are  led  to  regard  it  as  a  favor  conferred 
by  the  public  at  large  on  one  or  an- 
other producing  interest.  It  is  not  a 
favor  but  a  right  that  all  shall  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  and  have  an 
equal  start  in  the  race.  Heavy  inter- 
nal taxation  renders  a  high  tariff  nec- 
essary, unless  we  would  discriminate 
in  favor  of  the  foreigner ;  and  a  high 
tariff  on  one  article  renders  an  equal 
rate  on  another  only  the  barest  meas- 
ure of  justice.  Where  everything 
that  the  paper-maker,  printer,  binder, 
publisher,  and  bookseller  use  or  con- 
sume, is  raised  in  price,  in  order  to 
meet  the  public  necessities,  it  is  not  a 
favor  but  a  right  that  the  productions 
of  those  trades  should  be  "  protected  " 
from  unequal  competition,  and  that  their 
competitors  should  be  forced  to  bear 
an  equivalent  share  in  the  common 
burden.  The  power  that  imposes  the 
burden  is  bound  to  see  that  it  is  so 
distributed  as  not  to  crush  the  native 
workman  and  substantially  "  protect  " 
the  foreigner  by  giving  to  him  a  prac- 
tical discrimination  in  his  favor. 

There  must  be  at  least  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  remunerative  sale  before  a 
publisher  is  justified  in  making  the 
heavy  outlay  requisite  for  getting  out 
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a  book ;  and  if  he  knows  that  as  soon 
as  it  is  introduced  into  the  market  it  is 
to  be  confronted  by  a  foreign  edition  at 
a  low  price,  he  will  refrain  from  the 
useless  expenditure.  He  knows  that 
if  his  wide  connections  and  elaborate 
system  of  advertising  and  creating  de- 
mand are  put  into  play,  he  will  merely 
be  working  for  his  rival,  unless  he  is 
content  to  sell  at  the  bare  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  sink  the  value  of  his 
stereotype  plates.  A  few  hundred 
copies  of  a  book  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  agent  may  thus  serve  to  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  an  American 
edition.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price ;  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  in  the  market, 
that  they  will,  if  necessary,  be  offered 
at  a  reduction,  and  that  there  is  in 
London  a  set  of  stereotype  plates  ready 
to  furnish  further  supplies  indefinitely, 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  reprint;  so 
that  instead  of  creating  competition, 
the  present  condition  of  things  abso- 
lutely extinguishes  it  The  public 
suffers  not  only  by  paying  higher 
prices  than  it  otherwise  would,  but 
even  more  by  the  limited  circulation 
of  books  of  the  highest  character,  which 
in  American  hands  would  be  widely 
disseminated. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  evils  to 
which  the  book  trade  and  the  public 
are  subjected,  let  us  look  to  the  rem- 
edy. We  have  found  by  experience 
that  an  ad  valorem  tariff  is  practically 
useless  as  a  defence  to  home  production 
when  applied  to  a  class  of  articles  so 
uncertain  in  their  value  as  books  ;  and 
to  increase  the  rate  from  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent, 
would  be  merely  to  stimulate  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  dishonest  trader,  and  to  ruin 
the  honest  one.  The  only  cure  for  the 
evil  is  a  specific  rate,  which  can  be 
evaded  only  by  direct  collusion  with 
corrupt  weighers  and  appraisers  in  our 
custom-houses.  The  most  stupid  official 
at  Port  Huron  or  Island  Pond,  knows 
that  a  hundred  weight  of  books  is  a 


hundred  weight,  and  can  calculate  the 
duty  at  so  much  per  pound.  Perhaps 
the  scholar  may,  for  a  moment,  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  estimating  literature  by  its 
avoirdupois,  and  yet  it  is  no  novelty. 
Until  books  were  placed  upon  the  free 
list  in  England,  duty  was  levied  upon 
them  by  the  pound,  long  experience 
having  proved  that  this  was  the  fairest 
and  most  practical  mode  of  treating 
them ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  this 
country  up  to  the  tariff  of  1842.  In  its 
working  the  system  has  special  advan- 
tages. It  bears  most  heavily  on  light 
literature,  the  cheap  and  ephemeral  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  which  are  worked 
off  in  masses,  and  can  at  present  be  in- 
voiced at  anything  which  the  conscience 
of  the  exporter  may  permit  him  to  de- 
clare as  their  value.  It  bears  lightly 
on  the  higher  literature  —  on  works  on 
philosophy,  science,  and  art  —  the  tools 
of  the  scholar,  and  the  educators  of  the 
artisan  and  the  man  of  science.  In 
books  which  cannot  be  produced  here, 
and  the  introduction  of  which  should 
be  facilitated  as  essential  to  the  cul- 
ture of  our  community,  it  would  be  a 
material  reduction  on  the  honest  en- 
forcement of  present  rates.  It  would 
moreover  place  all  on  an  equal  footing. 
The  American  importer  could  not  be 
supplanted  by  the  foreign  agent ;  the 
smaller  dealer  could  compete  with  his 
heavier  rival,  and  the  individual  stu- 
dent could  procure,  when  necessary, 
his  books  for  himself.  It  would  be  a 
blow  at  the  tendency  which,  in  the 
book  trade,  as  in  other  callings,  is  build- 
ing up  monopolies  at  the  expense  of 
humble  competitors.  In  every  way  it 
would  be  equitable,  fostering  that 
which  deserves  encouragement,  and  re- 
pressing that  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  injurious. 

Based  on  this  principle  a  reasonable 
and  well  considered  scheme  for  duties 
on  books  has  been  prepared  by  the 
leading  publishing  interests,  and  laid 
before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  By  placing  English  books 
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older  in  date  than  1850  at  a  nominal 
rate,  and  admitting  free  of  duty  works 
in  foreign  and  dead  languages,  it  en- 
courages the  formation  of  public  and 
private  libraries,  and  invites  the  impor- 
tation of  the  highest  class  of  literature. 
On  recent  English  books  it  proposes  to 
levy  a  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound  —  a  rate  so  exceedingly  moder- 
ate that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
present  and  prospective  decline  in  gold, 
it  will  prove  sufficient.  If  the  law 
were  strictly  enforced  requiring  the  in- 
voicing of  books  at  their  current  market 
value  at  the  place  of  export,  on  the 
better  class  of  books,  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound  would  average  very  nearly 
the  same  as  twenty -five  per  cent,  ad 
valorem :  on  cheap  books  it  would  of 
course  be  higher,  and  on  expensive 
works  it  would  be  lower. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  English 
works  issued  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  proposed  schedule  throws 
open  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  of 
all  ages,  to  us  practically  free  of  duty ; 
and  on  the  excepted  portion  the  rate 
is  fixed  at  the  lowest  point  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  our  home  in- 
terests. It  might  well  be  higher,  with- 
out the  public  suffering  from  the  grasp- 
ing tendencies  of  publishers.  In  a 
country  of  unbounded  enterprise  and 
accumulated  capital  there  is  no  danger 
that  any  one  class  of  business,  not 
guarded  by  a  legal  monopoly,  can  make 
undue  profits.  Industry  and  money  are 
too  eagerly  seeking  the  most  advanta- 
geous employment  to  permit  more  than 
a  fair  average  of  gain  commensurate 
with  the  labor  and  risks  incurred.  Do- 
mestic competition  can  always  be  re- 
lied on  to  prevent  inordinate  profits, 
in  any  business  that  is  open  to  the 
public. 

England  has  preached  free  trade 
with  considerable  effect,  and  as  long  as 
she  found  believers  her  vast  resources 
of  capital  and  labor  and  raw  material 
enabled  her  to  control  the  markets  of 


those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
deal  with  her.  For  a  long  while  our 
book  trade  could  resist  her  rivalry,  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  few  years 
have  placed  us  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
England  means  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion. All  sorts  of  honeyed  suggestions 
of  reciprocity  will  be  made  on  the  side 
of  England.  "  Please  give  us  a  free 
book  market  in  a  nation  which  pours 
out  hundreds  of  millions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  everybody,  and  we  will  give 
you  a  free  book  market  in  a  nation 
which  chooses  to  keep  all  its  laborers 
ignorant  of  their  letters."  Already 
we  hear  the  first  of  this  appeal. 
How  generous  the  "  reciprocity  "  will 
be,  may  be  guessed  from  this  fact,  that 
during  1867  England,  with  our  books 
on  her  free  list,  imported  from  us 
literature  to  the  value  of  £7,387  ; 
while  we  imported  books  invoiced  at 
$1,220,000  — in  gold,  representing  an 
absolute  amount  paid  by  consumers 
of  between  three  and  four  millions  of 
dollars  —  and  each  year  these  imports 
are  increasing,  the  shipments  of  1869 
being  on  a  scale  previously  unpre- 
cedented. Throwing  out  of  considera- 
tion school  books  and  magazines,  it  is 
probable  to-day  that  more  than  one 
half  the  books  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  the  production  of  English 
presses.  This  is  a  fair  index  of  the  "  re- 
ciprocity" which  may  be  expected  in 
the  dealings  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  we  are 
urging  here  nothing  which  can  offend 
the  sensitive  defenders  of  the  author's 
copyright.  We  are  only  claiming  that 
the  mechanical  manufacture  of  books 
shall  be  put  in  such  a  position,  that 
our  workmen  may  make  them,  with  no 
disadvantage  in  their  competition  with 
the  foreign  workmen.  The  pecuniary 
claims  of  authors,  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  will  be  materially  diminished, 
so  soon  as  a  short-sighted  economy 
has  permitted  the  "  publishing  trade  " 
of  America  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
Londoners. 
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LA  MUSICA  TRIONFANTE. 

BY    T.    W.    PARSONS. 

IN  the  storm,  in  the  smoke,  in  the  fight  I  come 

To  help  thee,  dear,  with  my  fife  and  my  drum. 

My  name  is  Music ;    and  when  the  bell 

Rings  for  the  dead  man,  I  rule  the  knell: 

And  whenever  the  mariner  wrecked,  through  the  blast 

Hears  the  fog-bell    sound     ...     it  was  I  who  past. 

The  Poet  hath  told  you  how  I,  a  young  maid, 

Came  fresh  from  the  gods  to  the  myrtle  shade ; 

And  thence,  by  a  power  divine,  I  stole 

To  where  the  waters  of  Mincius  roll. 

Then  down  by   Clitumnus  and  Arno's  vale 

I  wandered,  passionate  and  pale, 

Until  I  found  me  at  sacred  Rome, 

Where  one  of  the  Medici  gave  me  a  home. 

Leo,  great  Leo,  he  worshipped  me, 

And   the  Vatican  stairs  for  my  foot  were  free ; 

And  now  I  am  come  to  your  glorious   land 

Give  me  good  greeting  with  open  hand. 

Remember  Beethoven  ;    I  gave  him  his  art ; 

And  Sebastian  Bach,  and  superb  Mozart: 

Join  those  in  my  worship  !    and  when  you  go 

Wherever  their  mighty  organs  blow, 

Hear  in  them  heaven's  trumpets  to  men  below. 


THE    SCHOOL   MEN   AND    THEIR   BUREAU. 

BY    SIDNEY  ANDREWS. 

MR.  SECRETARY  Cox  in  his  Report  On  the  sixth  of  February  1866  the 
of  last  December  recommended  the  National  Association  of  School  Super- 
transfer  of  the  educational  work  of  the  intendents  met  at  Washington,  and 
Freedmen's  Bureau  to  the  Bureau  of  during  the  session  of  these  gentlemen 
Education  in  his  Department.  This  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
recommendation  was  warmly  com-  memorialize  Congress  for  the  establish- 
mended  to  the  attention  of  Congress  ment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
by  the  President,  and  into  that  body  tion.  This  committee  consisted  of 
bills  have  been  brought  whereby  the  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
plan  of  the  Secretary  is  carried  into  for  Ohio,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
effect.  It  is  not  inappropriate,  there-  Instruction  for  Illinois,  and  the  Secre- 
fore,  to  inquire  on  what  ideas  this  Bu-  tary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
reau  of  Education  was  founded,  what  Vermont.  It  performed  its  duty,  and 
powers  were  entrusted  to  it,  what  work  presented  its  memorial  in  the  House 
it  has  done  and  tried  to  do,  and  what  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Representative 
changes  in  its  plans  and  methods  will  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
be  necessitated  by  the  concurrence  of  that  February.  The  document  set  forth, 
Congress  in  the  Secretary's  advice.  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  asso- 
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ciation,that  the  proposed  Bureau  would 
greatly  promote  the  cause  of  education, 
by  improving  and  vitalizing  existing 
school  systems,  and  rendering  needed 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  sys- 
tems where  none  then  existed. 

This  memorial,  with  the  draft  of  a 
law  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau, 
was  referred  by  the  House  to  a  special 
committee  of  seven,  with  General  Gar- 
field  as  chairman  —  Senator  Patterson 
and  Secretary  Boutwell,  then  members 
of  that  branch  of  Congress,  being  his 
principal  associates.  On  the  third  of 
April  following,  the  committee  reported 
a  bill  creating  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. It  was  taken  up  for  discussion 
on  the  fifth  of  June,  and  three  days 
later  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  fifty- 
nine  yeas  to  sixty-one  nays  —  sixty- 
three  members  not  voting.  The  friends 
of  the  project  were  greatly  mortified 
at  this  result,  but  at  once  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  given  up  without 
further  effort  to  secure  its  adoption. 
The  customary  motion  to  reconsider 
was  entered,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
that  month  the  bill  was  again  brought 
before  the  House.  The  intervening 
time  had  been  well  used,  and  to  such 
effect  that  the  decided  and  cheering 
record  of  eighty  yeas  to  forty-four  nays 
was  given  for  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

It  went  to  the  Senate  immediately, 
but  the  end  of  the  session  came  before 
it  could  be  reached.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  that  year  the  educators 
and  school  officials  of  the  country  were 
alert  and  active  in  speaking  and  writing 
favorably  of  the  proposed  Department, 
and  the  expression  of  public  and  pri- 
vate opinion  through  letters  and  the 
newspapers  was  such  as  to  show  that 
our  people  would  cheerfully  sanction 
a  vote  for  its  organization.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  January  1867  the  bill  was 
endorsed  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Trum- 
bull  for  the  Judiciary  Committee.  On 
the  twenty-sixth  of  February  it  was 


called  up  for  debate,  and  on  the  first  of 
March  this  body,  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
eight  yeas  to  seven  nays,  passed  it 
without  amendment. 

Thus,  in  the  hard  conflict  of  more 
than  a  year  the  school  men  and  school 
women  conquered  Congress,  and  on 
the  following  day,  March  2,  1867,  the 
President  signed  the  "  Act  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Education."  At  first 
it  was  an  independent  organization,  re- 
porting to  Congress  and  responsible  to 
the  President ;  but  the  act  of  July  20, 
1868,  made  it  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  school  officers  who  met  here  in 
that  month  four  years  ago  and  drew  up 
the  memorial  on  which  the  action  of 
Congress  was  based,  did  not  speak 
alone  for  themselves.  Behind  them 
stood  the  whole  body  of  enlightened 
educators  of  the  country,  and  a  great 
number  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
persons  who  deplored  a  waste  of  effort 
and  money  in  school  work  not  well 
directed.  Behind  them  also  was  the 
voice  of  a  vast  multitude  which  had 
been  for  years  advocating  the  creation 
of  such  a  central  Bureau  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  tend  to  render  fruitful  a 
labor  that  seemed  almost  fruitless  and 
to  harmonize  the  diverse  and  discordant 
elements  of  our  half-formed  school  sys- 
tems. The  memorialists,  for  themselves 
and  all  whom  they  represented,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Bureau 
would  promote  the  cause  of  education 
"  by  bringing  together  the  results  of 
school  systems  in  different  communities 
and  countries,  and  determining  their 
comparalive  value  ;  by  aiding  commu- 
nities to  organize  systems  in  which 
mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided  and 
well-tried  agencies  and  improvements 
included ;  by  securing  greater  uniform- 
ity and  accuracy  in  school  statistics, 
and  so  interpreting  them  that  they  may 
be  more  widel'y  available  and  reliable 
as  educational  tests  and  measures ;  by 
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collecting  the  results  of  all  important 
experiments  in  new  methods  of  school 
instruction  and  management,  and  mak- 
ing them  the  common  property  of  offi- 
cers and  teachers  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and  by  diffusing  among  the  peo- 
ple information  respecting  the  school 
laws  of  the  different  States,  the  various 
modes  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
school  funds,  the  different  classes  of 
school  officers  and  their  relative  duties, 
the  qualifications  required  of  teachers, 
and  the  agencies  provided  for  their 
special  training,  the  best  methods  of 
classifying  and  grading  schools,  and 
the  most  approved  plans  for  building, 
heating,  and  ventilating  school -houses." 
These  men  saw  what  they  wanted,  and 
what  the  nation  to-day  wants,  with  a 
clear  and  sensible  eye  ;  and  I  do  not 
know  where  to  find  a  more  forcible  and 
eloquent  summary  of  our  educational 
needs  than  they  made  in  this  paper 
that  I  have  drawn  from  a  dusty  pigeon- 
hole in  the  soutli  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
The  powers  of  the  head  of  the  new 
Bureau  were  defined  in  the  act  giving 
him  official  existence.  He  was  "  to 
collect  such  facts  and  statistics  as  shall 
show  the  condition  and  progress  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  diffuse  such  information 
respecting  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  schools  and  school  systems 
and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  ef- 
ficient school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country."  I  call  especial  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
given  power  to  compel  any  one  to  as- 
sist him  in  gathering  facts  or  statistics; 
no  power  to  require  any  State  or 
county  or  city  or  town  or  village  or 
district  official  to  answer  a  single  letter 
of  inquiry  ;  no  power  to  oblige  the 
most  ignorant  or  inefficient  committee- 
man  or  school  -  trustee  to  adopt  the 
least  of  the  plans  or  regulations  ap- 


proved by  trial  outside  the  sphere  of 
his  activity  or  knowledge ;  and  no 
power  to  insist  upon  an  acquiescence 
by  anybody  with  his  views  or  con- 
clusions, pr  the  conclusions  of  expe- 
rienced educators,  upon  any  one  of  the 
thousand  controverted  points  of  school 
organization  and  school  management. 
This  was  the"  primary  defect  in  the 
law  establishing  the  Bureau  —  a  defect 
apparently  without  remedy  in  a  coun- 
try where  education  is  controlled  by 
the  local  and  not  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment ;  arid  yet,  a  defect  that  must 
be  kept  in  mind  when  we  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and 
the  results  it  has  accomplished. 

Every  law  directing  the  performance 
of  labor  must  be  supplemented  by  one 
making  an  appropriation  of  money. 
The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connect- 
icut, having  been  appointed  by  the 
President  on  the  eleventh,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  the  sixteenth 
of  March,  1867,  at  once  entered  upon 
duty  as  Commissioner  of  the  new  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  For  his  first  year 
he  was  allowed  one  clerk  at  $1,800,  and 
another  at  $1,600 ;  in  his  second  year 
he  had  an  additional  clerk  at  $2,000, 
and  a  fund  of  $10,600  for  contingent 
expenses ;  while  in  this  last  year  he 
has  been  compelled  to  get  along  as  best 
he  could  with  a  contingent  fund  of  but 
$600  and  two  clerks  willing  to  work 
at  $1,200  each.  In  the  three  years 
ending  with  this  month  of  March,  the 
Bureau  has  received  $33,000  where- 
with to  do  what  was  set  for  its  doing. 

The  Commissioner's  first  Report, 
with  its  accompanying  documents,  is  a 
volume  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
It  was  given  to  the  country  something 
over  a  year  ago,  and  has  proved  of 
value  to  school  -  teachers  and  school 
officials  —  particularly  to  persons  in  the 
South,  who  are  anxious  to  promote  the 
cause  of  a  more  efficient  and  enlight- 
ened education  than  that  section  of  the 
country  has  yet  known.  It  contained 
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the  full  text  of  the  clauses  in  our  va- 
rious State  constitutions  relating  to 
science  and  education,  a  statement  of 
the  disposition  made  by  the  several 
States  of  the  lands  granted-  by  Con- 
gress for  agricultural  schools  and  col- 
leges, nearly  a  hundred  pages  on  the 
scientific  schools  of  the  United  States, 
an  account  of  public  instruction  in 
Zurich  and  Prussia,  a  long  article  on 
the  architecture  of  school  buildings,  a 
report  on  the  academies  and  classical 
schools  of  New  England,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages  on  normal  schools 
and  other  institutions  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  work  was  somewhat 
hurriedly  done,  but  the  book  supplied 
a  need  and  answered  its  purpose. 

The  Bureau's  second  Report,  a  vol- 
ume of  eight  hundred  pages,  is  coming 
from  the  press  as  I  write  these  lines. 
In  few  words,  it  is  a  book  on  the  con- 
dition of  educational  matters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  a  special 
school  census  of  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown.  But  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  this  title  indicates,  for 
the  Commissioner  was  instructed  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  school  system  of  the 
District  in  comparison  with  systems  in 
force  elsewhere,  and  to  say  what  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
whole  body  of  children  at  the  National 
Capital  the  advantages  of  the  best 
system.  In  pursuance  of  this  instruc- 
tion the  Bureau  entered  into  an  exam- 
ination of  the  schools  in  about  sixty  of 
our  principal  cities  and  a  considerable 
number  of  European  cities  ;  and  thus 
we  have  a  survey,  fortified  by  a  won- 
derful collection  of  statistics,  of  the 
educational  field  throughout  the  coun- 
try —  a  survey  vastly  more  complete 
and  interesting  than  was  ever  before 
attempted.  One  section  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  history  and  condition 
of  schools  for  the  colored  people,  not 
merely  of  the  District,  but  of  the  en- 
tire United  States ;  and  through  this 


we  shall  be  able,  for  the  first  time,  to 
get  a  general  view  of  the  educational 
progress  and  necessities  of  the  race 
whereof  so  many  millions  have  lately 
been  born  from  slavery's  darkness  into 
the  great  light  of  liberty. 

The  Bureau's  third  Report  is  entitled 
"  Scientific  and  Industrial  Education  : 
an  Account  of  Systems,  Institutions, 
and  Courses  of  Instructions,  in  the 
Principles  of  Science."  The  first 
volume,  of  about  eight  hundred  pages, 
has  been  put  into  print  and  stereotyped, 
and  can  be  issued  as  soon  as  Congress 
makes  the  necessary  appropriation. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  systems  and  insti- 
tutions of  special  and  technical  instruc- 
tion in  Europe,  and  contains  a  state- 
ment of  the  methods  pursued  and  the 
results  attained  in  each  of  its  coun- 
tries except  Great  Britain.  Austria 
has  forty-seven  pages,  Bavaria  forty, 
Saxony  forty-six,  Prussia  one  hun- 
dred and  nine,  Belgium  eighty-three, 
Russia  seventeen,  Switzerland  twenty- 
six,  the  Free  Cities  and  smaller  States 
of  Germany  sixty-one,  Wurtemburg 
forty-nine,  France  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  while  less  space  is  given  to 
countries  in  which  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion has  not  reached  a  high  stage  of 
development.  The  second  volume,  in 
course  of  preparation,  will  treat  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  policy 
of  preparing  this  work,  its  great  value 
and  interest  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  I 
feel  warranted  from  such  examination 
as  I  have  made  of  the  portion  ready 
for  the  press,  in  adding  that,  when  pub- 
lished, it  will  be  a  standard  authority 
upon  the  subject  of  which  it  so  fully 
and  comprehensively  treats.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  any  language  — 
nowhere  else  such  a  resume  of  what 
the  world  has  done  and  is  trying  to  do 
in  the  way  of  scientific  education  ;  and 
as  a  compendium  of  statistics  and  in- 
formation on  industrial,  chemical,  poly- 
technic, architectural,  veterinary,  me- 
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chanical,  commercial,  engineering,  mu- 
sical, agricultural,  and  the  various 
other  special  schools  and  institutions 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  brought 
down  to  the  present  time,  this  first 
volume  will  become  a  hand-book  among 
all  our  school  men.  The  second  vol- 
ume is  delayed  by  the  great  and  ap- 
parently almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty of  getting  either  full  or  accurate 
information  from  persons  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  the  management  of  simi- 
lar schools. 

The  Bureau's  fourth  Report  is  en- 
titled "  National  Education :  an  Ac- 
count of  Public  Schools  and  other  In- 
stitutions of  General  Education  in 
Different  Countries."  Of  this  also  the 
first  volume,  containing  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-five  pages,  has  been  put  in 
print  and  stereotyped,  and  can  be 
issued  as  soon  as  Congress  makes  the 
necessary  appropriation.  It  is  devoted 
to  what  might  be  called  the  German 
States,  and  its  range  can  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Austria  has  ninety- 
eight  pages,  Baden  thirty-three,  Bavaria 
forty-eight,  Hanover  forty-two,  Prus- 
sia one  hundred  and  ninety- three,  Sax- 
ony thirty-five,  Wurtemburg  fifty-eight. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  volume, 
as  in  the  completed  volume  of  the 
third  report,  the  countries  —  Prussia, 
for  instance  —  wherein  education  has 
received  most  attention  are  treated  of 
at  length,  and,  of  course,  with  detail 
of  information.  I  cannot  insist  too 
strongly  on  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
data  for  this  work,  as  well  as  for  that 
on  scientific  schools,  was  furnished  by 
European  authorities  —  men  who  have 
labored  in  educational  fields  for  many 
years,  and  write  from  the  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  experience  ;  so  that  this 
book,  like  the  other,  will  supply  a  want 
long  felt  by  all  specially  interested  in 
schools.  It  gives  the  history  of  ed- 
ucational labor  and  experiment,  speaks 
of  failures  as  well  as  of  successes,  and 
will  serve  both  as  a  warning  and  a 


guide  to  those  in  the  United  States  who 
are  seeking  to  found  new  or  vitalize 
existing  school  systems.  The  second 
volume,  treating  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  and  other  European 
countries  not  embraced  in  the  first, 
is  so  far  completed  that  three  fourths 
of  it  has  been  stereotyped,  and  it  can 
probably  be  issued  within  six  months. 
The  third  volume  delayed  like  the 
second  of  the  scientific  report,  by  the 
serious  difficulty  of  getting  informa- 
tion from  our  own  people,  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  half  of  it  is  in 
manuscript. 

Here,  then,  is  a  statement  of  what 
the  Bureau  has  to  show  for  its  three 
years'  existence :  one  volume  made  up 
of  papers  on  a  variety  of  topics  of 
immediate  interest ;  one  volume,  osten- 
sibly about  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  really  speaking  of  education  gen- 
erally in  this  country ;  one  volume  rel- 
ative to  scientific  education  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  ;  one  volume  giving 
an  account  of  public  instruction  in  the 
central  European  countries  ;  and  three 
volumes,  partially  completed,  treating 
of  one  or  another  phase  of  education 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Whether  the  establishment  has  first 
done  the  work  that  should  have  been 
first  done  is,  perhaps,  an  open  question  ; 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  no 
thoughtful  man  can  doubt  the  value  or 
the  necessity.  For  if  we  are  to  have 
a  good  system  of  universal  education 
in  our  own  country,  it  certainly  will 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  know  what 
methods  have  been  pursued,  and  what 
results  have  been  attained  by  these 
methods,  in  older  countries  ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  publication  of  these 
bulky  volumes  half  a  dozen  years  ago 
would  have  saved  us  a  useless  expend- 
iture of  much  ill-directed  effort  and 
precious  school-money. 

It  is  true  that  some  members  of 
Congress,  and  some  active  friends  of 
education,  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
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work  of  the  Bureau.  They  judge  it 
by  what  it  has  to  show  of  accomplish- 
ment, without  fully  seeing  or  consider- 
ing what  has  been  done  through  the 
medium  of  correspondence  and  personal 
effort  among  school-teachers  and  school 
officials.  They  partially  overlook  how 
small  a  force  it  has  had,  and  how  lim- 
ited were  the  powers  given  it  in  the 
creative  act.  They  perhaps  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  the  educator  is 
necessarily  a  silent  work,  and  that  here, 
more  than  in  almost  any  other  field  of 
human  endeavor,  time  is  an  essential 
element  of  victory.  If  all  this  be  con- 
ceded and  complaint  be  still  made,  I 
answer  that  the  way  is  plain  and  the 
remedy  simple.  I  speak  for  the  Bu- 
reau, and  not  for  Commissioner  Bar- 
nard ;  if  he  has  proved  unequal  to  the 
task  set  for  his  doing,  if  he  has  not 
correctly  appreciated  the  need  of  the 
hour,  if  he  has  not  wisely  used  the 
means  and  opportunity  at  his  command, 
if  he  has  failed  to  commend  the  Bureau 
to  the  confidence  of  Congress  and  the 
country,  let  him  at  once  give  place  to 
another  man.  Congress  never  did  a 
deed  of  more  wisdom  and  statesmanship 
than  it  performed  in  establishing  this 
Bureau ;  and  no  vague  feeling  or  de- 
cided conviction  that  it  is  a  partial 
failure  should  operate  now  for  its  over- 
throw. The  wise  course  for  to-day 
does  not  lie  in  that  direction ;  but  it 
does  lie  in  standing  loyally  by  the  Bu- 
reau and  asking  the  President  to  give 
it  a  new  head.  It  is  too  good  a  thing 
to  be  sacrificed  for  any  one  man,  no 
matter  what  his  character  as  a  citizen 
and  a  gentleman,  no  matter  how  ar- 
duous and  faithful  his  labors  in  the 
cause  of  education.  If  Congress,  with 
whom  rests  the  power  of  continuing 
it,  is  satisfied  that  the  present  Commis- 
sioner cannot,  remain  where  he  is  with 
advantage  to  the  public,  let  its  mem- 
bers so  signify  to  the  President,  and 
I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  he  will 
find  a  man  both  willing  and  competent 


to  realize  the  ideas  on  which  the  estab- 
lishment was  founded. 

The  transfer  to  this  Bureau  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  thing 
every  way  to  be  desired.  It  will  put 
the  Bureau  on  a  more  sure  footing  of 
existence,  for  no  sensible  man  denies 
that  the  nation  has  yet  a  large  duty  to 
perform  toward  the  children  of  the 
South.  We  cannot  make  education 
compulsory  till  widely  different  views 
of  constitutional  power  prevail  than 
those  now  held  by  our  publicists  and 
legislators,  but  well-directed  effort  can 
make  it  vastly  more  general  by  stimu- 
lating desire  and  showing  its  value  and 
necessity  to  the  good  of  the  Republic. 
However  rascality  and  ignorance  may 
triumph  for  a  time,  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation must  be  the  cause  of  govern- 
ment seeking  perpetuity  and  advance- 
ment. The  proposed  transfer  will  give 
the  Bureau  of  Education  money  and 
clerical  force ;  with  these  it  can  be 
made  what  the  school  men  of  1866  and 
the  preceding  years  so  wisely  and  ar- 
dently desired,  —  a  strong  and  vital- 
izing power  in  promoting  education 
everywhere.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau 
has  confined  itself  mainly  to  effort 
among  the  colored  people  ;  it  is  time 
that  distinctions  of  race  and  color  in 
the  advantage  of  governmental  benefits 
cease,  and  that  what  money  we  have 
to  give  for  increasing  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  be  shared  by  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation  alike ;  time,  too, 
that  the  negro  population  should  have, 
as  Secretary  Cox  remarks,  the  advan- 
tage of  methods  of  instruction  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  most  en- 
lightened portions  of  the  world. 

With  the  transfer  must  come  en- 
larged endeavors  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  reach  the 
masses ;  efforts  of  wider  scope  to  in- 
terest the  school  men  as  a  body  and  as 
individuals  in  the  work  that  may  be 
done  and  should  be  done  through  their 
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central  organization.  As  a  first  step 
in  this  direction  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Bureau  so  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
school  officers  that  it  can  get  reports 
by  simply  calling  for  them.  It  has  no 
authority  for  demanding  them,  and  can 
inflict  no  penalty  on  those  who  decline 
to  furnish  them  ;  and  therefore  should 
have  such  support  from  Congress,  and 
such  confidence  from  the  country  that 
neglect  to  forward  them  would  be  re- 
regarded  as  a  grave  failure  of  public 
duty.  As  a  second  step  the  Bureau 
should  seek,  earnestly  and  strenuously, 
to  bring  about  uniformity  of  action  on 
the  part  of  those  who  collect  school 
statistics.  In  one  of  his  reports  Com- 
missioner Barnard  says,  "  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  no  two  States  or 
cities  in  which  the  returns  include  the 
same  particulars,  or  between  which  a 
rigid  comparison  as  to  schools  can  be 
instituted  ;  and  in  more  than  half  of 
the  States  the  returns  are  so  incom- 
plete that  they  are  almost  worthless 
as  indications  of  the  real  work  done  or 
attempted."  The  Bureau  might  care- 
fully prepare  a  form  for  school  returns  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  of  such  standing 
that  a  request  to  have  the  returns 
made  in  this  form  would  meet  with 
compliance,  for  "  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories"  can  never  be 
shown  till  some  degree  of  uniformity 
has  been  reached  in  these  statistical 
reports.  As  a  third  step  the  Bureau 
should  labor,  patiently  and  persevering- 
ly,  to  fill  the  people  of  the  South  with 
a  zealous  desire  for  the  establishment 


of  common  schools,  and  a  fervid  thirst 
for  that  knowledge  in  which  is  moral 
power.  This  must  be  done  by  bring- 
ing into  the  work  the  best  class  of 
native  citizen?.  The  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau has  done  a  good  work,  but  it  has 
not  much  gained  the  services  or  the 
sympathy  of  the  Southern  whites,  and 
that  section  of  our  country  will  not 
reach  its  proper  position  till  its  native 
citizens  are  engaged,  with  those  from 
the  North,  in  helping  on  every  effort 
toward  the  education  of  the  whole 
body  of  children.  As  a  fourth  step 
the  Bureau  ought  to  interest  itself,  im- 
mediately and  unweariedly,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  wise  and  efficient  school 
systems  in  all  sections  where  the  field 
is  yet  unoccupied.  It  can  force  noth- 
ing upon  anybody,  but  there  must  be 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  counties 
and  communities  ready  for  the  sowing 
of  good  seed,  and  going  on  blindly  be- 
cause they  know  not  the  ways  that 
have  been  approved  by  experience. 
And  finally,  with  the  proposed  trans- 
fer once  executed,  the  Bureau  will  be 
put  on  such  vantage  ground  that  it  can 
easily  commend  itself  to  the  great  body 
of  thinking  and  intelligent  persons  as 
an  institution  to  be  sustained  with  pride 
and  alacrity  ;  so  that  none  need  ever 
more  doubt,  as  so  many  of  us  do  now, 
if  it  can  be  kept  alive  for  another  year, 
but  all  will  delight  in  it  as  a  source 
of  vitalizing  influence,  and  stand  by  it 
continually  as  a  central  sun  in  whose 
light  is  cheer  and  strength  for  the  low- 
liest school-teacher  and  the  most  poorly 
paid  school  officer  of  our  wide  domain. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MABEL'S  LANDING-PLACE. 

THIS,  then,  was  what  Mabel  had 
taken  the  ring  on  her  finger  for ; 
what  she  had  left  her  father's  house  in 
Norfolk  for ;  what  she  had  started  to 
see  the  world  for !  To  find  herself 
lying  in  these  coarse  homespun  sheets, 
on  that  queer,  high,  creaking  bedstead ; 
looking  Harry  Wadsworth's  picture 
in  the  face ;  opening  her  fingers  to 
see  if  she  could  open  them,  after  all 
that  clinging  to  the  rod  and  chain ; 
and  trying,  by  such  foolish  things  as 
that,  to  keep  herself  from  asking  where 
Horace  was  —  if  he  were  in  this  world 
or  in  another;  where  his  body  was 
—  ah  !  how  wretched  —  and  what 
she  should  do  ?  To  pretend  to  drive 
these  questions  out  of  her  head,  she 
opened  and  shut  her  hands,  and  won- 
dered if  the  rust-stains  would  ever 
wash  off,  and  looked  at  her  wedding- 
ring,  and  remembered  the  parish  church 
and  that  winter  morning  when  Horace 
put  it  there.  It  was  not  in  that  way 
that  she  would  forget  asking  where  he 
was,  or  if  he  was  in  this  world  or 
another  ! 

Mabel  sat  up  in  the  bed.  Every- 
thing seemed  terribly  still.  She  looked 
round  the  little  room.  There  was  not 
a  shoe  or  stocking  on  the  floor,  nor 
any  of  her  clothes  on  the  one  wooden 
chair. 

"  Alice  !  "  cried  Mabel  at  last.  For 
"  Alice  "  was  the  only  name  she  knew 
of  all  the  people  who  had  surrounded 
her  in  these  terrible  hours.  They  had 
called  the  little  girl  "baby,"  though 
she  was  four  or  five  years  old.  The 
children  had  called  their  mother  "  moth- 


er," and  "  Alice  "  was  the  only  name 
that  had  been  spoken. 

Alice  did  not  come,  but  in  her 
place  a  nice,  motherly  old  lady  came, 
who  looked  almost  as  different  from 
anybody  Mabel  had  ever  seen  before 
as  if  she  had  been  one  of  Button's 
Kermadeck  men.  But  there  was  the 
touch  of  nature  there,  and  Mabel  and 
she  were  kin. 

"  Dear  child,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  cannot  you  sleep  any  more  ?  Do  you 
feel  at  all  rested  ?  " 

"  Have  they  heard  from  my  hus- 
band ?  "  said  Mabel,  "  have  any  more 
people  been  brought  in  ?  are  there  any 
bodies  ?  " 

"  Bodies  ?  Dear  —  no,  no,"  said  Mrs. 
Morrow ;  "  do  not  be  troubled  about  the 
others ;  there  are  plenty  of  people  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  they  with  their 
own  boats  too.  Do  not  think  about 
them,  dear,  and  do  not  cry  ;  let  me  bring 
you  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  you  shall 
have  your  clothes  and  dress  yourself. 
The  men  will  be  back  to  supper,  and 
we  shall  know  all  the  news." 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  Mabel,  "  tell 
me  where  I  am,  and  where  I  can  write 
to  ?  What  must  I  do  ?  I  never  was 
alone  before.  I  never  had  to  do  any- 
thing before  —  like  —  like  this,  you 
know." 

"  Like  what,  my  dear  lady  ?  —  like 
taking  a  cup  of  tea  —  or  like  dressing 
yourself?"  And  Mrs.  Morrow  would 
not  stop  for  an  answer.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  dry  common-sense  in 
Mrs.  Morrow,  who,  after  sixty  years 
of  emigration,  of  a  new  home,  of 
birth,  life,  arid  death,  of  joy  and  of 
sorrow,  was  no  longer  a  fool.  She 
was,  therefore,  without  knowing  it,  a 
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philosopher.  "  Come,  Amandy-Ann," 
she  cried,  bustling  back  into  the  kitch- 
en sitting-room,  "  Come,  Amandy-Ann, 
where  are  you  ?  Here's  the  English 
lady  awake  again,  and  nigh  faint  for 
her  tea." 

"  How  did  she  know  that  I  was  an 
Englishwoman?"  said  Mabel  to  her- 
self. She  forgot  that  if  Mrs.  Morrow 
had  turned  up  at  the  Swaffham  station 
in  Norfolk  near  her  father's  house,  and 
had  asked  her,  Mabel,  the  way  to  Cock- 
ley,  she  would  have  known  that  Mrs. 
Morrow  was  an  American,  though  she 
only  spoke  ten  words.  "  I  must  get 
up  and  do  something,"  said  Mabel  to 
herself  again  ;  "  but  how  can  I  get  up 
till  they  bring  me  my  clothes  ?  " 

So  they  succeeded  in  keeping  her 
prisoner  for  a  long  hour,  while  she 
"  worried  down  "  the  tea,  and  ate  a  slice 
of  toast,  and  tried  to  eat  a  slice  of 
corn-bread,  which  was  new  to  her,  and 
broke  an  egg,  as  Mrs.  Morrow  had 
never  seen  an  egg  broken  before. 
When  she  had  pretended  to  eat  a  part 
of  the  egg,  Mrs.  Morrow  relented  so  far 
as  to  let  Amanda  Ann  bring  in  some 
dry  clothing,  and  so  to  emancipate  Ma- 
bel from  her  prison. 

The  men  came  home.  An  early  tea 
was  served,  —  a  meal  such  as  Mabel 
never  paw  before.  The  men  were  cheery, 
though  with  no  grounds  intelligible  for 
cheeriness.  But  they  explained  that 
there  were  schooners  which  had  run 
by  Huron,  and  a  certain  brig  which 
was  known  to  be  beating  up  to  St. 
Clair,  and  two  freight  boats  and  a  flat 
which  were  bound  down  the  lake,  and 
much  more  than  poor  Mabel  could  un- 
derstand, any  of  which  alone  could 
have  rescued  all  the  DeerhouncCs  peo- 
ple, if,  as  no  man  permitted  himself  to 
doubt,  they  were  all  in  their  quarter 
boats.  Indeed,  they  could  rescue  them- 
selves. How  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands this  cheerful  fleet  might  rescue 
if  it  were  combined  in  one,  Mabel  was 
too  downcast  to  inquire. 


Poor  girl !  she  put  this  and  that 
together  so  far  as  to  make  out  that  we, 
far  away  in  No.  9,  in  Maine,  were  the 
only  people  in  America  near  enough 
to  her  for  her  to  confer  with,  and  she 
asked  Elnathan  Morrow  eagerly  if  he 
could  not  send  a  telegram  to  us  from 
her.  Of  course  he  could.  He  would 
"  hitch  up  "  at  once  and  drive  over 
to  Elyria  and  leave  the  despatch  so  it 
should  go  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. So  Mabel  wrote  :  — 

"I  am  safe.     But  I  do  not  know  if 
Horace  is.     We  were   in  the  Deerhound. 
"  MABEL  DALRYMPLE. 
"  To  Rev.  Frederic  Ingham, 

"  No.  9,  in  the  Third  Range,  Maine. 
"  By  Skowhegan." 

Mabel  knew  enough  to  know  that 
a  telegram  must  be  short.  But  she 
was  not  much  used  to  money  yet, 
poor  girl,  and  she  did  not  know  that 
as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
coins  it,  that  despatch  cost  Elnathan 
every  cent  of  ready  money  he  had  laid 
up  to  pay  his  taxes  with  the  next 
week.  But  if  he  had  not  had  the 
money,  Mrs.  Morrow  would  have  sent 
her  three  tea-spoons  to  the  watch-mak- 
er at  Elyria  rather  than  have  that 
message  delayed.  Elnathan  rose  from 
table  before  the  rest  of  them,  harnessed 
up,  drove  to  Elyria,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Elyria  "  Democrat  "  announced 
that  it  stopped  the  press  to  say  that 
four  more  persons  had  been  rescued 
from  the  conflagration,  a  young  En- 
glish lady,  and  her  companion,  the  moth- 
er of  two  children,  who  were  with  her ; 
and  that  u  all  these  persons  were  now 
resting  at  the  mansion-house  of  our 
estimable  fellow-citizen,  Elnathan  Mor- 
row, Esq.,  who  has  favored  us  with 
this  information." 

After  Elnathan  had  left,  poor  Ma- 
bel did  her  very  best  not  to  be  unso- 
ciable. Her  companion  on  the  wreck 
was  still  sleeping  off  the  strain,  in  the 
same  bed  with  her  two  children. 
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"  Do  you  know,"  said  Mabel,  "  that 
the  first  thing  I  saw,  when  I  opened 
my  eyes,  was  the  face  of  a  friend  ?  At 
least  I  call  him  a  friend." 

"  Friend  ? "  said  Mrs.  Morrow, 
troubled  for  a  moment  with  the  fear 
that  the  pretty  English  girl  was  wan- 
dering. "  Who  did  you  see  ?  " 

"O!"  said  Mabel,  I  only  meant 
I  saw  his  picture  —  Mr.  Wadsworth's 
picture." 

"  Did  you  know  Harry  Wads  worth  ?  " 
cried  the  old  lady,  and  every  one  else 
at  the  table  said  in  the  same  instant 
substantially  the  same  thing. 

Mabel  explained  that  she  had  never 
seen  him  herself,  and,  at  once  an  air  of 
disappointment  showed  that  no  one  else 
at  the  table  had  ever  seen  him.  But 
Mabel  said  to  the  youngest  girl  that  if 
she  would  bring  the  little  travelling 
bag  which  had  hung  at  her  side  all 
through  the  night,  she  would  show  her 
something.  So  the  bag  was  brought 
from  behind  the  stove,  and  Mabel  found 
that  the  key  still  turned  in  the  rusted 
lock.  She  pulled  out  a  wet  handker- 
chief, rusty  scissors,  the  sloppy  stained 
bit  of  canvas  work  that  she  had  been 
stitching  on  the  afternoon  before  —  was 
it  yesterday  afternoon  or  was  it  not 
some  time  in  the  last  century  ?  —  and 
down  at  the  bottom,  she  came  to  a 
mother-of-pearl  card  case,  which  had 
stood  the  whole,  undiluted.  Mabel 
wiped  it  dry,  opened  it,  looked  a 
moment  at  another  picture  which 
was  not  stained  nor  even  wet,  and 
from  behind  that  pictur^  pulled  out 
her  picture  of  Harry  Wadsworth.  It 
was  the  last  thing  that  I  gave  her,  ex- 
cept my  blessing,  when  she  left  us  at 
No.  9. 

And  then  she  explained,  and  they 
explained.  None  of  them  had  ever 
seen  Harry  in  the  flesh.  But  here 
was  Mabel  who  had  seen  me,  who  had 
seen  him,  and  she  had  seen  letters 
that  he  wrote,  and  if  her  trunk  were 
ever  found,  in  her  portfolio  she  had  a 


note  of  his  that  I  had  given  her.  And 
they  —  they  .knew  about  him.  Mrs. 
Elnathan  Morrow  —  the  pale,  thin, 
pretty  young  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
baby,  the  one  that  had  said  so  little,  but 
had  been  frying  the  cakes  all  supper- 
time,  —  she  came  from  Ethan,  in  Ver- 
mont. Her  brother  Samuel  was  one  of 
the  Will  Morton  Base  Ball  Club ;  and 
she  had  first  met  Elnathan,  if  she  would 
have  told  the  truth,  at  a  reading  club  at 
Ethan,  where  Will  Morton  read  "  Monte 
Cristo  "  and  "  Lady  Geraldine "  to 
them.  And  her  pale  face  flushed  at 
last,  and  her  silence  thawed,  and  she 
did  leave  the  griddle  at  last  and  came 
and  sat  at  the  corner  of  the  table,  as 
she  warmed  up  to  tell  how  Will  Mor- 
ton laid  down  the  book  one  night,  and 
talked  to  them  all  about  Harry.  And 
of  course  she  told  many  stories  of  him, 
which  I  cannot  repeat  here  ;  and  then 
Mabel  got  to  telling  some  stories  that 
I  had  told  her.  And  Celia  felt  as  if 
Mabel  and  she  were  old  friends,  and  told 
her  more  about  Will  Morton,  and  about 
their  life  in  Ethan,  and  about  the  base 
ball  club,  .and  about  her  brother  Sam, 
who  had  gone  to  Minnesota.  She  told 
about  her  own  marriage,  and  how 
strange  it  seemed  to  her  to  come  out 
here ;  and  Mabel  learned  that  between 
Ethan  in  Vermont  and  the  Southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  there  was  as  much 
difference  as  between  Cockley  in  Nor- 
folk and  Ethan  in  Vermont,  and  she 
learned  that  she  was  not  the  only  girl 
that  had  left  her  father's  house  to  find 
a  strange,  very  strange  home.  If 
Harry  Wads  worth  had  never  done  any- 
thing else,  he  had  made  sisters  of  those 
two  women.  So  they  all  talked  and 
talked.  Just  after  the  June  sunset  the 
youngest  children  slipped  in  with  two 
great  bowls  of  beautiful  strawberries, 
and  Mabel  ate  from  these  as  she  talked, 
almost  unconsciously.  The  fire  in  the 
stove  went  down,  the  griddle-cakes 
grew  cold,  and  it  was  dark,  when  their 
long  croon  was  interrupted,  as  Mrs. 
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Palmer,  Mary's  companion  in  misfor- 
tune, opened  the  kitchen  door  and  came 
in. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF    HORACE. 

HORACE  ?  he  had  been  knocked  on 
the  head,  as  he  was  at  work  on  the  for- 
ward deck,  very  early  in  the  business. 
Some  one  in  the  pilot's  box  hove  an 
axe  forward  to  the  mate,  who  had  called 
for  it.  Horace  was  stepping  across 
hastily,  the  axe  struck  him  in  the  fore- 
head, knocked  him  down,  and  he  lay 
there  senseless.  The  water  leaking 
from  the  hose  that  they  were  working 
with,  dribbled  down  on  his  face  some- 
times, but  nobody  could  stop  to  nurse 
him. 

But,  when  the  game  was  played 
through,  when  the  last  quarter  boat 
hauled  up  under  the  bow  of  the  Deer- 
hound,  and  the  mate  for  the  last  time 
came  on  board,  and  said  to  the  captain 
"You  must  come  now,  sir,  there  is 
not  a  living  cat  on  the  vessel, "  the 
captain  pointed  to  Horace  as  he  lay 
there,  and  said,  "  Silas,  we  will  heave 
him  down,  too.  Perhaps  there's  life  in 
him.  Whether  there  is  or  not,  it  sha'n't 
be  said  that  the  only  two  English  peo- 
ple in  the  boat  went  to  the  bottom. 
Handsome  fellow  he  is,"  and  the  cap- 
tain took  Horace  by  the  shoulders,  and 
Silas  took  him  under  his  hips  and  car- 
ried the  senseless  body  to  the  opening 
in  the  rail ;  they  called  two  firemen 
who  stood  on  the  thwarts  and  handed 
it  down,  and  laid  it  along  as  best  they 
could,  on  the  after  thwart  and  in  the 
hollow  behind  it.  Then  the  boat-hooks 
shoved  her  off,  and  the  boat  followed 
the  others. 

"  Those  women,"  said  Silas,  medita- 
tively, "must  have  stifled  in  ten  min- 
utes after  he  sent  them  there.  What 
on  airth  made  him  tell  them  to  go 
into  the  ladies'  saloon  ?  " 

Horace  was  not  killed.  Else  these 
pages  were  not  here.  The  captain 


never  believed  he  was  killed.  As  soon 
as  the  men  gave  way  at  the  oars, 
and  the  boat  was  well  off  the  wreck, 
the  captain  cut  off  the  waist  buttons 
of  Horace's  clothes,  laid  bare  his  breast, 
untied  his  neck-cloth,  and  again  and 
again  flung  water  in  his  face,  as  he  lay 
in  the  arms  of  that  good-natured  Ger- 
man, who  was  wondering  perhaps,  if 
this  were  the  usual  mode  of  travel  in 
America.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  mus- 
cular, full-blooded  young  Englishman 
opened  his  eyes ;  in  three  more  he  was 
wondering ;  then  he  shook  himself  free, 
sat  up,  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  looked 
round,  and  began  to  ask  questions. 

The  burning  Deerhound  could  still 
be  seen,  and  in  reply,  the  captain 
pointed  her  out  to  him  far  astern. 
Then  how  boldly  the  captain  lied, 
as  the  poor  wretch  asked  after  Mabel. 
You  would  have  thought  Mabel  was 
in  a  Lord  Mayor's  barge,  lying  upon 
cushions,  fanned  by  Cupids  and  rowed 
by  Naiads,  so  emphatic  were  the  Cap- 
tain's assurances  of  her  comfort  and 
safety  —  assurances  which  Horace  was 
just  stupid  enough,  with  the  blow,  to 
believe.  He  grew  faint  again  with  his 
effort,  needed  a  little  of  the  Jamaica 
the  captain  gave  him,  and  sank  back, 
with  his  eyes  blurred  and  his  head 
spinning,  on  the  German's  shoulder. 

Then  it  was  that  the  second  botch 
was  made  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
night.  The  boats  were  all  pulling  for 
Huron,  against  a  heavy  western  breeze 
which  was  freshening  into  a  gale.  The 
captain's  boat  was  the  last  of  the  little 
squadron,  which  was  pulling  in  order 
—  it  must  be  near  twenty  miles  — 
that  they  might  not  risk  the  beaching 
business  with  that  heavy  sea  on.  -By 
daybreak  the  others  were  all  safe, 
and  were  telegraphed  as  safe  all  over 
the  country,  while  the  same  telegram 
reported  that  the  Captain's  boat 
was  not  heard  from,  and  that  two 
women  and  two  children,  and  an 
Englishman,  name  not  known,  had 
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gone  down  in  the  Deerhound.  This 
botch  all  resulted,  because,  as  the  cap- 
tain's boat  slowly  followed  the  others, 
they  crossed  the  line  of  the  little 
Canadian  brig  which  was  beating 
across  the  lake  back  and  forth,  work- 
ing her  way  home  from  Buffalo  to 
Amherstburg.  It  was  a  natural  thing, 
of  course,  to  answer  her  friendly  hail, 
a  very  natural  thing  to  run  along- 
side, a  natural  thing  to  take  the 
line  her  skipper  threw,  a  natural 
thing  to  go  on  board,  all  of  them, 
and  to  take  the  boat  in  tow.  Then, 
as  towards  morning,  the  gale  did 
freshen,  and  they  had  to  stay  on  board, 
it  was  natural  to  stay.  But  because 
of  all  this,  so  natural  at  every  step, 
when  in  the  fog  of  the  next  day  she 
went  ashore  and  bilged  on  Pelee 
Island,  and  they  all  crawled  to  land 
in  wet  jackets,  that  was  a  pity.  That 
was  the  reason  that  for  four  days 
Horace  thought  his  wife  was  in  heaven  ; 
and  that  for  three  of  those  same  four 
days  she  was  more  and  more  sure  he 
was  there. 

But  Horace  also  fitted  off  his  tele- 
gram to  No.  9,  in  the  third  range. 
And  his  telegram  worked  through 
rather  faster  than  hers,  though  it  started 
later.  The  two  arrived  at  Skowhegan 
the  same  night.  And  one  express 
messenger  was  started  for  No.  9  in  the 
morning  with  the  two.  The  weak- 
minded  brother  neglected  to  bring  any 
newspaper  with  him,  so  that  all  that 
Polly  and  I  knew  was  in  these 
words :  — 

u  We  were  in  the  Deerhound. 
Mabel  is  lost.  Address  Detroit. 

"  HORACE  DALRYMPLE." 
and  in  these,  as  above,  — 

"  I  am  safe.  But  I  do  not  know  if 
Horace  is.  We  were  in  the  Deer- 
hound.  MABEL  DALRYMPLE." 

What  the  Deerhound  was  or  where 
they  were,  we  did  not  know.  But 
Mabel's  despatch  was  dated  Elyria 


and  Horace's  was  dated  London,  C. 
W.,  and  we  knew  that  C.  W.  did  not 
mean  West  Centre  of  the  real  London, 
but  Canada  West  of  the  —  new  one. 

Poor  souls  !  Lake  Erie  was  between 
them,  —  and  neither  knew  if  the  other 
were  alive. 

We  gave  the  boy  his  supper,  fed 
his  horse  well,  admonished  him  to 
bring  a  newspaper  another  time,  and 
started  him  back  with  the  return  de- 
spatches: — 

"  Your  husband  is  well.  Address 
him  at  Detroit.  F.  INGHAM." 

"  Your  wife  is  well.  Find  her  at 
Elyria.  \  F.  INGHAM." 

And  with  hopes  that  they  would 
not  go  Evangelining  and  Gabrieling  it 
all  over  the  Western  country  till  they 
died,  we  went  to  bed,  still  wishing 
the  boy  had  brought  a  newspaper, 
and  wondering  what  had  happened  to 
the  Deerhound. 

Mabel  got  that  despatch  the  third 
night,  so  she  slept  comfortably  and 
happy.  Two  days  still  it  was  before 
she  had  anything  but  the  telegram  to 
live  upon;  but  the  telegram  was  enough, 
and  good  Mrs.  Morrow's  chicken  fixings 
and  strawberries  and  "  young  Hyson  " 
all  helped  a  little.  And  they  fitted 
off  poor  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  little  Alice 
and  "baby,"  for  Philadelphia.  She 
thought  she  might  as  well  go  to  Phila- 
delphia as  anywhere.  And  at  last,  five 
days,  I  believe,  after  the  night  of  hor- 
rors, Horace  came  up  behind  Mabel, 
as  she  sat  in  the  piazza  with  Celia's 
baby  in  her  arms,  put  his  brown  hands 
on  her  two  cool  cheeks,  bent  over  and 
kissed  her,  upside  down  !  And  Mabel 
did  not  faint  away  ! 

The  next  morning  Dalrymple  wrote 
to  me  at  considerable  length,  giving 
some  hint  of  the  story  I  have  been 
telling,  and  of  his  plans  for  refitting 
himself  and  his  wife.  Here  is  the  end 
of  the  letter :  — 
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"  While  all  this  goes  forward  we 
shall  stay  here,  knowing  where  we  are 
well  off. .  Poor  Mabel  really  is  at 
home  here  with  these  nice  people, 
who  are  just  what  you  would  call 
clever  —  as  kind  as  they  can  be.  Do 
you  know,  as  soon  as  she  opened  her 
eyes,  she  saw  Wadsworth's  picture,  and 
it  proved  that  the  waves,  had  flung  her 
upon  one  more  of  what  she  calls  the 
Harry  Wadsworth  homes.  And  I,  — 
before  this  poor  skipper  I  tell  you  of 
and  I  had  talked  five  minutes  on  the 
logs  there  on  Pelee  Island,  watching 
his  little  vessel  as  she  ground  to  pieces, 
I  found  he  was  one  of  Wadsworth's 
men  !  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
He  was  a  rough  customer,  but  when  I 
said  something  sympathetic  about  the 
loss  of  the  vessel,  he  answered  as 
cheerfully  as  a  bird,  evidently  knowing 
that  it  was  all  right.  I  told  him  he 
was  a  philosopher.  '  No,'  he  said, 
very  simply,  handing  me  back  my 
pipe  from  which  he  was  lighting  his, 
'  it  is  not  my  philosophy,  it  is  my  re- 
ligion. But  I  don't  like  to  call  it  so. 
Our  notion  is  that  a  man  had  better 
not  talk  much  about  his  religion,  cer- 
tainly had  better  not  think  at  all  about 
saving  his  soul.  We  think  he'd  better 
do  what  he  can  to  save  other  people's 
souls,  or  if  he  isn't  strong  that  way, 
save  their  bodies,  or  keep  them  from 
the  devil,  some  way  ;  and  forget  he 
has  any  soul  himself,  if  he  can't  do 
better.' 

"  Only  think,  Ingham,  of  my  hearing 
such  words  of  wisdom  out  on  a  fresh- 
water beach,  that  did  not  know  enough 
to  have  the  tide  rise.  '  Who  do  you 
mean  by  we,'  I  said.  '  O,'  said  he,  a 
little  nervously  this  time,  '  a  little  set 
of  us,  who  don't  care  to  make  any 
noise  about  our  club  ;  we  call  ourselves 
Harry  Wadsworth's  men.' 

"  Ingham,  I  started  as  if  I  had  been 
shot.  Then  I  was  afraid  for  a  minute 
I  was  not  right  in  my  head,  after  this 
dig  the  axe  had  given  me.  But  it  was 
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quite  clear  that  the  man,  and  the  lake, 
and  the  logs  were  there,  and  I  ques- 
tioned him  further.  He  made  no  se- 
cret of  it ;  there  were  thirty  or  forty  of 
them  who  had  arranged  to  get  together 
sometimes,  in  Detroit,  to  help  each 
other  as  well  as  they  could,  in  their 
charities,  which  he  represented  as  mere 
nothings,  but  which  I  found  afterwards 
were  what  the  world's  people  would 
make  quite  a  fuss  about,  mostly  among 
emigrants  and  sailors.  This  man, 
Woodberry,  said,  as  simply  as  he  said 
everything  else,  that  it  was  the  only 
way  he  had  ever  experienced  religion ; 
that  his  father  and  mother  were  relig- 
ious people,  and  he  had  a  brother  who 
was  a  Baptist  minister  ;  but  that  he 
did  not  make  much  of  their  notions  or 
their  way,  but  that  these  Wadsworth 
people  pulled  him  through  a  hard  turn 
once  when  they  found  him  sick  in  a 
sailor  boarding-house,  and  he  had  found 
since,  that  their  religion  proved  a  very 
good  religion  for  him. 

"  When  we  passed  through  Detroit, 
he  took  me  round  to  one  of  their  meet- 
ings. It  had  some  of  the  fuss  and 
form  that  you  and  I  have  seen  -at 
lodge,  and  division,  and  communica- 
tion meetings  all  the  world  over,  but 
it  had  a  perfectly  healthy  tone,  was 
true  as  truth,  and  tremendously  ener- 
getic. There  was  no  vow  of  secrecy, 
but  great  unwillingness  to  get  into  the 
newspaper.  When  I  showed  my  pic- 
ture of  Wadsworth,  I  became  quite  a 
hero.  They  were  glad  to  hear  of  the 
founder  of  their  club  from  one  side 
more.  Remember  that,  till  that  mo- 
ment, I  was  -in  the  clothes  I  swam 
ashore  in.  What  should  you  say  if  I 
told  you  that  it  was  the  President  of 
the  Harry  Wadsworth  Club  who  in- 
troduced me  to  the  Detroit  banker 
who  honored  the  draft  on  New  York, 
in  which  I  am  at  this  moment  dressed, 
and  with  which  I  am  shod  and  hatted. 
So  much  for  the  photograph. 

"  They  have   told  me  of  three  or 
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four  other  clubs  somewhat  like  their 
own.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  effort  made  to  form  clubs.  It  is 
rather  an  accident  as  people  drift  to- 
gether. I  found  they  knew  all  your 
story  of  the  meeting  at  the  funeral, 
what  you  call  '  Ten  times  one  is  ten/ 
Some  of  them  were  friends  of  Mer- 
ton's,  some  of  them  had  known  Profes- 
sor Widdifield's  scholars.  They  had  a 
printed  list  of  the  '  original  ten/  as 
they  called  them.  I  showed  them 
Mrs.  Ingham's  calendar  of  the  one 
hundred  and  three  people  who  had  had 
their  lives  lifted  up,  and  made '  less 
selfish  in  their  different  ways,  as  that 
man's  central  influence  extended.  That 
pleased  them ;  they  had  not,  for  in- 
stance, known  anything  about  the 
Kermadeck  Islands,  nor  what  had  be- 
come of  you  or  Mrs.  Emerson.  I 
showed  them  Mrs.  Emerson's  letter  to 
me,  and  told  them  about  my  visit  to 


Mrs.  Merriam.  And  then  one  of  these 
statistical  brethren  proposed  a  count, 
whereat  a  more  godly  brother  quoted 
Scripture  and  explained  about  David's 
census.  None  the  less  did  they  count 
up  the  people  they  knew  and  I  knew 
who  this  day  count  Harry  Wadsworth 
as  personal  friend,  personal  comforter, 
adviser,  and  help  to  them.  Ingham, 
there  were  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
three  ! 

"  I  will  write  you  again  before  we 
leave  here.  The  house  has  but  three 
rooms,  but  they  make  us  very  comfort- 
able. Mabel  needs  rest,  and  has  to 
get  clothed  again. 

"Truly  yours,  H.  D." 

I  read  that  letter  to  Polly,  and  she 
said,  "  Ten  times  a  hundred  is  a  thou- 
It  was  only  six  years  ago." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


SYMPATHY. 

I  lie  in  tears ;  but  hear  a  voice  that  says,  — 

Weep  thou  with  those  that  weep,  and  smile  with  those  that  smile 
"  Who  smiles  with  me  ? "   I  cry.     My  eyes  I  raise, 

And  find  Thy  holy  presence  smiling  all   the  while. 


Ci)e  Crammer* 

No.  III. 

THERE  are  authors,  and  there  are  writers,  alas.  The  authors,  as  their 
name  imports,  increase  the  amount  of  men's  knowledge,  or  cheerfulness, 
or  courage ;  sometimes  they  increase  the  amount  of  their  despair,  and 
their  wickedness  and  ignorance ;  sometimes  they  improve  the  methods  of 
their  thought  and  statement.  The  writers  write.  They  do  not  augment 
anything.  To  appearance  they  increase  the  amount  of  written  and 
printed  paper ;  but,  as  it  happens,  the  demand  for  white  paper  is  so  large 
that  active  collectors  are  kept  at  work  almost  under  their  eyes,  gather- 
ing up  their  written  and  printed  paper,  passing  it  rapidly  into  carts  and 
bins,  whence  it  is  taken  into  vats  where  by  means  of  alkaline  and  other 
washes  it  is  relieved  from  the  iron  and  lampblack  spread  upon  its  surface. 
It  is  then  passed  through  other  processes,  and  becomes  white  paper, 
again  so  soon,  that  these  people  do  not,  in  fact,  really  augment  the 
amount  of  printed  paper,  if  that  were  an  object.  It  is  all  as  the  solo 
dancer  in  the  ballet  goes  rapidly  up  the  stage  and  down  the  stage  and 
round  the  stage  and  round  the  other  way,  and  at  last,  amid  thunders 
of  applause,  stops,  breathless,  with  hands  extended,  and  one  leg,  — 
human  nature,  alas,  requiring  the  other  for  pedestal,  —  and  then  looks, 
with  a  firmly  adjusted  smile,  upon  the  spectators,  as  if  to  ask,  "  What  do 
you  think  of  that?" 

To  which  the  judicious  spectator  is  tempted  to  reply,  "  I  think  you 
are  just  where  you  were  when  you  began,  only  you  seem  much  more 
tired  than  you  did  then." 

These  people  who  write  for  the  sake  of  writing,  affect  you  like  elocu- 
tionists who  speak  for  the  sake  of  speaking,  like  fencing  iriasters  who 
fence  for  the  sake  of  fencing,  or  like  little  children  who  talk  without 
having  anything  to  say,  sinfply  for  the  sake  of  talking. 

The  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  or  increasers  of  the  world's  stock  of 
ideas  or  material,  seem  always  to  have  attained  their  ability  in  other  lines 
than  literature,  —  and  to  make  the  pen  only  their  means  of  expression, 
— just  as  they  take  and  compel  the  service  of  any  other  agent.  General 
Sheridan  would  hardly  thank  anybody,  who  in  an  estimate  of  his  life 
and  career,  laid  any  great  stress  on  his  good  horsemanship,  or  advised 
him  to  ride  one  unnecessary  inch,  because  he  rode  well.  He  would 
say,  perhaps,  "  every  gentleman  should  ride  well ;  "  certainly  he  would 
say,  "  every  soldier  should  ride  well ; "  and  because  he  himself  rides 
well,  he  does  not  devote  his  life  to  riding  well,  far  less  open  a  school 
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for  riding,  or  a  circus  for  the  display  of  riding.  Just  so  General  Grant 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  authors  of  our  time.  Few  men  use  the 
English  language  better  than  he  does.  But  his  reputation  in  this  matter 
springs  from  the  fact  that  he  never  writes  anything  unless  he  has  some- 
thing to  say.  And  if,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  Captain  Grant,  in- 
stead of  doing  what  he  did,  had  highly  resolved  that  he  would  be  a  man 
of  letters,  and  had  written  out  an  article  for  some  monthly  journal  then 
recently  established,  —  if  he  had  devoted  himself  since  to  a  life  of  litera- 
ture, to  the  study  of  style,  and  to  questions  of  criticism,  he  would  not  be 
to-day  one  of  the  few  successful  authors. 

Whoever  visits  the  warehouses  of  our  friends  of  the  American  News 
Company  in  Nassau  Street,  and  for  a  few  minutes  watches  the  process  by 
which  every  day  one  or  two  million, — not  strictly  of  OLD  AND  NEW, 
but  of  the  Older  and  Newer  periodicals,  including  our  own  magazine,  are 
distributed  to  a  hungry  and  waiting  world,  —  takes  at  the  first  moment, 
the  impression,  that  to  produce  the  weekly  ten  million  copies  the  industry 
of  a  continent  must  be  needed,  and  that  the  other  more  vulgar  arts  of 
production  must  come  to  an  end  ;  —  that  the  people  of  America,  naked  as 
in  another  Eden,  from  the  stoppage  of  all  looms,  will  be  compelled  as  in 
another  Eden  to  eat  apples,  even  though  forbidden,  from  the  stoppage 
of  all  the  crops  of  breadstuffs.  It  seems  clear  that  everybody  must  be  writ- 
ing for  the  "  Ledger  "  and  its  imitations,  or  must  be  attending  to  the  com- 
position and  the  press-work.  A  similar  terror  comes  over  the  person 
who  serves  at  the  bureau  of  the  reception  of  MSS.  for  a  newly  established 
monthly.  When  so  many  persons  are  explaining  to  him  the  griefs  by 
which  life  has  been  rendered  a  blank  to  them  and  all  their  powers  but 
that  of  writing  poor  verses  have  been  paralyzed,  can  there  be  enough 
persons  left  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world,  —  or  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington put  it,  to  keep  her  Majesty's  government  going?  The  relief  for 
such  terror  comes,  when  it  is  explained  to  the  sight-seer  at  the  news  office, 
by  the  more  practised  critic  at  the  journal,  —  that  the  people  who  write 
anything  worth  reading  are  those  who  are  at  the  same  time  fighting  the 
Queen's  enemies,  or  reaping  the  food  for  the  Republic;  —  that  these  copy- 
ists and  letterers,  to  translate  their  favorite  word,  litterateur*,  —  though 
they  do  not  advance  the  work  of  the  world,  do  not  materially  hinder 
those  who  do,  and  perhaps  need  only  a  caution  to  go  solidly  to  work  in 
suppressing  some  rebellion  or  filling  up  some  yawning  gulf,  —  from  which 
work,  ten  years  hence,  they  shall  emerge,  with  an  accumulation  of  valu- 
able experience  or  observation,  worth  recording  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

A  few  such  workmen  have  recorded  their  experiences  in  books  named 
below ;  of  a  few  more  the  lives  have  been  written  by  their  friends.  A 
few  more,  from  keen  observation  of  men,  have  been  able  to  make  the 
world's  life  merrier,  its  sleep  the  sounder,  or  its  evenings  more  cheerful. 
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KENAN'S   PAUL.1 

BY   JAMES    FREEMAN    CLARKE. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  examine  this 
work  of  Renan,  we  must  say  a  word 
of  its  American  translation.  This  is 
about  as  poor  as  it  could  well  be  made. 
It  is  altogether  too  bad  for  a  publisher, 
with  the  position  of  Mr.  Carleton,  to 
put  books  like  Kenan's  into  the  hands 
of  translators  who  are  the  merest  begin- 
ners. A  school-girl  who  had  read 
French  for  three  months,  could  do 
better,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  and 
grammar  than  the  present  translator. 
We  presume  that  "  Ingersoll  Lock- 
wood  "  is  not  a  nom  de  plume  for  such 
a  school-girl ;  for  we  see  it  appended 
to  Washington  letters  which  affect  to 
be  written  by  a  man.  But  if  it  be, 
we  hope  she  will  abstain  from  transla- 
ting any  more  French  books  until  she 
has  taken  a  few  lessons,  and  read  at 
least  half  a  dozen  worjjcs  in  the  language, 
of  which  at  present  she  knows  none 
of  the  idioms.  A  little  English  gram- 
mar also  would  help  her.  The  French 
of  Renan  is  so  pure,  his  sentences  so 
simple,  that  it  would  seem  impossible, 
even  by  an  effort,  to  make  as  many 
blunders  as  are  to  be  found  on  every 
page  of  the  present  so-called  transla- 
tion. The  result  is  that  only  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  original  can  be 
obtained  from  its  English  namesake. 

We  will  give  a  few  proofs  of  this  crit- 
icism —  taken  almost  at  random.  Of 
mistranslations  which  confuse  or  change 

O 

the  sense  of  the  original,  the  following 
are  examples.  Renan  says  (page  xii.) 
"  that  nothing  is  less  certain  than  the 
title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians." 
The  translator  makes  him  say  the 
exact  opposite, —  "  This  designation  is 
no  less  than  certain  "  (page  14).  On 
page  Ixxvi.  Renan,  in  speaking  of  the 
period  to  be  described  in  his  last 

1  Saint  Paul,  par  Ernest  R^nari,  membre  de  1' In- 
stitute. Paris  :  Michel  Levy. 

Saint  Paul  By  Ernest  Re"nan.  Translated 
from  the  original  French  by  Ingersoll  Lock  wood. 
New  York:  G.  W.  Carleton,  Publisher. 


volumes,  says,  "  when  the  last  writing 
of  the  New  Testament  is  finished,  the 
authority  of  the  Church  established,  etc., 
Christianity  is  completed  "  ("  est  com- 
plet").     The  translation  says,  "  when 
once  the  last  writing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment shall  be  edited  ;  when  once   the 
authority  of  the  Church  shall  be  estab- 
lished, etc.,  then    Christianity  will  be 
complete"  (page  47).  The  reader  would 
suppose  that  all  this  is  something  which 
is  yet  to  take  place,  whereas  Renan  is 
speaking  of  what  happened  when  Chris- 
tianity   was    finished.      Page  52,    the 
English  has  "  the  common  liberty  of  our 
modern  society,"  for  "  banale  liberte," 
which  means  a  liberty  devoid  of  in- 
terest and  value.    Page  97,  he  says  the 
Jews  considered  a  miracle  "  a  doctrine 
of  argument."     Renan   says  they    re- 
garded   it  as  a  "  doctrinal  argument." 
He  leaves  words  untranslated,  as  "  vi- 
veurs,"  "  patois,"  or    translates    them 
into     something    less     intelligible,     as 
"pastiches"   (page   13)    into  "  pastic- 
cios."      Instead  of  finding  an  English 
equivalent,  this     translator     gives    as 
always    either  the    word   in   Spiers  & 
Surenne,  or  the  English   word  which 
most    resembles  the    French,  whether 
it  has  the  same  meaning  or  some  other. 
Where  Renan    (page    2)   speaks  of  a 
degraded  population,  the  result  of  ages 
of  corruption  ("  n^s    d'une  pourriture 
seculaire  "),  our  literal  translator  says, 
"  degraded  beings,  offspring  of  a  secular 
putrefaction."       Where     Renan     says 
that  Paul    declined    taking  with  him 
"  une     compagne,"     "  a     wife,"     the 
translator,  not    noticing    the  feminine 
article,    informs    us    that    the    apostle 
systematically  refused  to  have  "  a  com- 
panion   in    his    apostolic    mission  arid 
labors  "   (page  50),  which  is  a  rather 
startling  statement,  when  we  read  on 
that  he  took  a  companion,  or  when  we 
recollect  Barnabas,  Silas,  Luke,  Tim- 
othy,   and    all     his     other    associates. 
When  Renan  mentions  the  great  critic, 
Ferdinand   Christian  Baur,  our  friend 
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always  calls  him  Bauer,  whom  most 
readers  recollect  as  a  very  different 
person.  Page  206,  he  translates, 
"  raisons  d'etre  "  "  claims  to  existence." 
Page  333,  Renan  speaks  of  "  ces  villes 
banales,"  which  the  translator  ren- 
ders "  these  socage  cities,"  instead 
of  "  commonplace  cities,"  or  some  ternj 
to  express  their  want  of  character. 
One  does  not  see  at  first  where  this 
phrase  "  socage "  came  from,  or  why 
lie  uses  it.  But  turning  to  the  Dic- 
tionary, we  see  that  he  looked  out  the 
word  "  banale,"  and  found  one  mean- 
ing in  Spiers  to  be  "subject  to  so- 
come."  Being  as  much  puzzled  as 
before,  he  then  turned  to  his  English 
Dictionary,  to  see  what  "  so-come " 
meant,  and  found  himself  referred  to 
"socage."  Unable  to  go  further,  he 
translates  "  socage  "  and  leaves  it  to 
his  readers  to  find  out  at  their  con- 
venience what  it  means.  That  the 
feudal  system,  with  its  "  socage  "  and 
"  so-come,"  could  hardly  have  prevailed 
iti  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  first 
century,  does  not  in  the  least  trouble 
our  translator.  On  the  same  page,  Re- 
nan  says  that  in  these  cities  of  the  East 
all  sorts  of  things,  good  and  bad,  beau- 
tiful and  hateful,  meet  together  —  "  se 
rencontrent."  He  translates  it,  "  are 
met  with."  "  Everything,"  continues 
Renan,  "  is  found  in  them,  except  what 
constitutes  an  old  local  aristocracy-—*- 
I  mean  those  who  cherish  in  common 
the  same  glorious  memories."  The 
translator  has  it,  "  Everything  is  found 
here  excepting  what  constitutes  an  old 
aristocratic  locality.  I  refer  to  glorious 
recollections  indulged  in  in  common." 
Mr.  Lockwood's  English  is  not  much 
better  than  his  French.  In  the  next 
sentence  to  that  last  quoted,  he  speaks 
of  "  almost  every  one  knowing  each 
other."  Page  14,  he  informs  us  that 
Paul  "  gives  rise  to  pretexts  under 
which  to  speak  of  his  ministry."  On 
the  next  page  he  states  that  the  Apostle 
dwells  on  some  point  "  which  possesses 


appropriateness."  At  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  Renan  says,  "  He  who  can 
succeed  in  accomplishing  one  out  of 
two  of  .the  purposes  of  his  life  should 
not  complain  of  his  fate."  The  trans- 
lator, not  finding  the  expression  strong 
enough,  makes  him  say  that  he  "  should 
not  grumble  against  destiny."  A  sen- 
tence on  page  53,  of  twenty  words, 
contains  three  errors.  "  The  local 
patois  which  the  Greek  had  not  rooted 
up  in  the  country  were  the  cause  of 
it."  The  final  "it"  has  no  proper 
relation  to  any  precedent,  —  "  patois  " 
when  used  as  an  English  word,  is 
singular,  —  and  in  this  case  should 
have  been  translated  "  dialects."  But 
we  will  here  take  leave  of  our  trans- 
lator, who  is  not  to  blame  for  trying 
to  earn  his  penny ;  though  we  must 
find  fault  with  the  publisher  who  puts 
such  a  work  into  such  hands. 

In  considering  Renan's  work,  we 
are  struck  with  its  particular  merit  as 
a  story.  He  narrates  the  life  of  Paul 
during  the  period  contained  in  this 
volume,  so  as  to  make  quite  an  inter- 
esting narrative.  Fragments  of  the 
epistles  are  inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  and  these  are  so  well  translated 
or  paraphrased  as  to  add  to  the  life  of 
the  picture.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read 
through  at  a  sitting ;  and  really  seems 
like  a  new  story.  This  partly  arises 
from  M.  Renan's  making  very  free  use 
of  the  speculations  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  and  accepting  the  results  of 
their  criticism  as  unquestionable  facts. 
Thus  he  takes  for  granted  the  purpose 
of  the  book  of  Acts  to  cover  over  the 
real  and  bitter  quarrel  between  James 
and  his  followers,  and  our  Apostle. 
He  assumes  that  those  who  came  from 
James  to  Antioch  were  emissaries 
sent  by  James  to  oppose  and  resist 
Paul.  He  thinks  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
was  written  purposely  against  him. 
All  the  bitter  hatred  of  this  epistle,  he 
believes,  is  directed  against  Paul.  Paul 
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is  the. new  Balaam,  the  new  Cain,  the 
wandering  star  to  whom  is  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.  The 
first  and  second  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  are  "  a  cry  of  hate  against 
Paul  and  his  friends."1  By  thus 
putting  James  at  the  head  of  the  Ju- 
daizing  opposition  to  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  we  have  quite  a  lively 
interest  imparted  to  the  story.  Our 
author  says  (note  to  page  304)  that 
this  comparison  of  Paul  with  Balaam 
"  is  the  electric  spark  which  enables 
us  to  follow  through  the  darkness  the 
current  of  hatred  against  Paul."  A 
conjecture  under  the  treatment  of  our 
lively  writer,  is  very  speedily  regarded 
as  a  fact.  On  page  300,  he  says  that 
the  epistle  of  Jude  may  be,  very  pos- 
sibly, one  of  the  Anti-Pauline  letters. 
After  giving  us  a  translation  of  it,  he 
immediately  goes  on  —  "  Paul,  from 
this  moment,  was  for  a  large  part  of 
the  church  a  very  dangerous  heretic,  a 
false  apostle,  a  new  Balaam,  a  Jezebel, 
and  to  say  all  in  two  words,  a  Simon 
Magus.  It  was  the  business  of  Peter 
everywhere  to  follow  and  expose  him." 
All  this  is  taken  from  Baur,  and  is 
worked  up  very  well  into  an  interest- 
ing story.  The  Apostles  contend  on  the 
scene  like  the  gods  in  Homer.  The 
careful  and  learned  studies  of  the  Ger- 
man critics  are  transformed  into  a 
brilliant  narration  of  matters  of  fact. 
There  is  no  hesitation  in  this  alert  pen. 
"  Let  us  have  results,  not  processes," 
is  his  maxim. 

In  the  same  easy  way  he  treats  the 
epistles.  He  is  determined,  that,  at 
all  events,  they  shall  be  plain.  The 
traditional  obscurity  vanishes  at  once, 
and  we  wonder  why  we  could  ever 
have  thought  there  was  any  difficulty 
in  these  Pauline  letters.  The  current 
of  thought  sweeps  on  in  the  brightest 
sunlight,  and  we  see  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  what  the  Apostle  means. 
Any  difficult  passage  is  put  aside,  or 
1  R<*nan,  p.  367. 


explained  into  something  quite  simple. 
We  journey  through  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  or  that  to  the  Galatians,  as  in 
a  first-class  railway  car.  As  we  look 
out  from  the  windows,  and  find  our- 
selves surmounting  the  easy  grades, 
and  crossing  the  high  passes,  we  recol- 
lect how  we  used  painfully  to  climb 
these  steeps  staff  in  hand,  and  bless 
the  engineering  skill  of  modern  criti- 
cism. 

In  this  sense,  no  doubt,  the  work  is 
a  good  and  useful  one.  To  introduce 
meaning  into  the  writings  of  Paul,  is 
the  first  step.  Some  meaning  leads, 
sooner  or  latter,  to  the  true  meaning, 
but  obscurity  leads  nowhere.  We, 
therefore,  are  grateful  for  a  readable, 
intelligible  book,  and  hope  that  some 
time  or  other  we  shall  have  a  good 
English  translation  of  it. 

In  his  Introduction,  M.  Renan 
examines  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Paul's  writings.  He  divides 
the  thirteen  epistles  into  five  classes, 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Undisputed     and     indisputable. 
Galatians,    First    and    Second    Corin- 
thians, Romans. 

2.  Certainly  authentic,  though  some 
objections    have     been    made     against 
them.       First    and    Second   Thessalo- 
nians,  and  Philippians. 

3.  Probably    authentic,    though    se- 
rious   objections  have    been    made    to 
them.      Colossiaus  and  Philemon. 

4.  Doubtful.     Ephesians. 

5.  False.     The  three  pastoral  epis- 
tles. 

In  discussing  these  points,  M.  Renan 
follows  De  Wette,  Baur,  etc.  and 
merely  popularizes  their  arguments. 
It  is  assumed,  on  the  basis  of  2d  Thess. 
ii.  2,  that  there  were  already  false 
epistles  circulating  in  Paul's  name,  — 
and  that  the  special  salutation  in  his 
own  hand,  was  a  precaution  against 
forgery.  But  there  are  two  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  supposition.  What 
motive  could  there  be  for  forging  an 
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epistle,  and  how  could  it  be  thought 
that  such  a  forgery  would  escape 
detection  ?  Long  after  the  death  of  a 
writer,  when  he  has  become  a  great 
authority,  documents  may  be  forged  in 
his  name  to  add  their  weight  to  some 
party  or  opinion.  But  Paul  had  no 
such  authority  during  his  life,  as  we  see 
from  his  genuine  letters.  He  was 
obliged  to  argue,  plead,  defend  himself 
against  attacks  and  calumnies.  If  he 
could  not  use  his  authority  himself,  in 
his  own  behalf,  how  could  it  avail 
when  used  by  others  against  him?  If 
2d  Thess.  ii.  2,  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  forged  epistles  circulated 
during  his  life  —  which  seems  incred- 
ible. This  passage,  therefore,  probably 
refers  to  what  he  actually  said  in  his 
first  epistle,  and  should  be  translated, 
"  Be  not  troubled  by  any  spiritual  com- 
munication, nor  by  any  teaching  or  let- 
ter, as  if  this  doctrine  came  from  me." 

M.  Renan  may  be  right  in  assuming 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  pastoral  letters,  are  not  Pauline. 
But  if  not,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain why  they  were  written,  or  by 
whom.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is,  that  it  re- 
peats the  substance  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  But  would  an  impos- 
tor forge  a  letter  in  order  merely  to  re- 
peat what  had  been  said  in  the  true 
epistle?  Persons  often  write  several 
letters  at  the  same  time  to  different 
friends,  containing  nearly  the  same 
thoughts  and  expressions.  The  object 
of  the  Apostle  was  not  to  be  original, 
but  to  edify  the  churches.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  while  writing,  that  his 
letters  might  some  day  be  collected  and 
published,  and  that  critics  in  a  future 
age  would  accuse  him  of  tautology. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this  point,  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  M.  Kenan's  view 
of  the  character  of  Paul.  He  means 
to  do  justice  to  him,  and  says  excellent 
things  about  him.  But  he  often  seems 
to  misunderstand  him.  Thus,  for  in- 


stance, M.  Renan  tells  us  (page  416), 
that  "  the  great  chimera  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
in  some  sort  the  creator  and  mother  of 
the  new  religion."  He  who  believes 
that  a  chimera  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  historic  movement  in  the  life 
of  humanity,  is  more  of  a  critic  than  a 
philosopher.  On  the  same  page  he 
places  Paul  below  Marcus  Aurelius 
and.  Socrates,  because  the  former,  he 
supposes,  was  incapable  of  practising 
the  highest  virtues  without  hope  of  a 
resurrection.  But  why  not  quote  Paul's 
other  saying  in  his  favor,  in  which  he 
declares  himself  willing  to  be  "  accursed 
from  Christ"  if  only  his  brethren 
might  be  saved.  He  said  that  despair 
would  come  over  him  if  there  were  no 
resurrection ;  but  the  reason  he  gives 
is  that  in  that  case  Christ  could  not 
have  risen.  It  would  be  the  loss  of 
his  faith  in  a  risen  and  living  Christ, 
above  him  yet  with  him  —  his  strength, 
his  peace,  his  life.  Then,  indeed,  in 
losing  his  living  Christ,  he  would  be 
of  all  men  the  most  miserable  —  but 
not  because  of  the  loss  of  future  re- 
wards, but  of  his  present  master. 

We  are  obliged  to  say  that  M.  Re- 
nan's  view  of  human  nature,  and  his 
own  ideal  of  genius  and  greatness,  in- 
capacitate him  from  understanding 
either  Jesus  or  Paul.  He  praises  the 
one  and  underrates  the  other  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Gallican  Church.  A  Frenchman  "  by 
nature  "  and  a  Roman  Catholic  by  ed- 
ucation, he  conceives  of  Truth  as  essen- 
tially inferior  to  Love,  and  so  degrades 
both.  Truth  with  him  degenerates 
into  the  belief  of  dogma,  and  love  into 
a  limitless  good-nature.  Jesus  is  the 
tvpe  of  the  latter,  Paul  of  the  former. 
He  describes  Jesus  (page  567)  as  "an 
ideal  of  kindness  (bonte)  and  beauty." 
"  Paul,"  he  says,  on  page  236,  "  had 
not  the  adorable  indulgence  of  Jesus, 
his  habit  of  excusing  everything,  his 
Divine  incapacity  of  seeing  evil !  "  The 
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real  tenderness  of  Jesus,  his  infinite 
grace,  would  disappear  at  once,  if  it 
were  true  that  he  could  not  see  evil. 
What  goodness  is  there  in  forgiving  sin 
which  we  do  not  see  ?  All  greatness 
and  goodness,  whether  in  Paul  or  Jesus, 
consist  in  the  marriage  of  truth  and 
love.  Truth  without  love,  is  not  truth, 
but  hard  dogmatism  ;  and  love  without 
truth,  is  not  love,  but  weak  good-na- 
ture. To  be  loved  so,  is  to  be  injured ; 
as  we  say  a  child  is  "spoiled"  by  such 
false  love  from  an  indulgent  mother. 
This  is  M.  Kenan's  conception  of  Jesus. 
He  is  a  weak,  affectionate  person,  un- 
able to  see  evil  in  anything.  Did  he 
not  see  evil,  then,  in  the  Pharisees  ? 
Was  there  no  edge  in  his  awful  denun- 
ciations of  the  hypocrites  ?  The  power 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  lay  in  the  very 
fact  that  he  saw  the  evil  of  evil,  felt 
the  sinfulness  of  sin,  more  deeply  than 
any  one  else.  Others  see  it  in  the 
poisonous  fruit,  he  saw  it  in  the  fatal 
germ.  He  could  love  men,  though  he 
saw  all  their  weakness  and  sin  —  that 
was  the  grandeur  of  his  love.  He  saw 
in  Peter,  the  lying  denial  of  himself, 
before  it  was  uttered ;  he  saw  the  fickle 
treachery  of  his  nation,  the  hard  prej- 
udice of  the  priests,  the  cold  cruelty 
of  the  Romans,  the  cowardice  of  friends, 
the  bitter  malignity  of  foes,  and  yet, 
instead  of  becoming  cynical,  he  grew 
more  full  of  pity  for  these  wretched 
darkened  souls.  He  bore  their  sins  on 
his  heart,  and  took  them  away  by  his 
forgiving  love.  He  hoped  for  them, 
he  felt  sure  of  the  ultimate  triumph  in 
their  souls  of  good  over  evil.  He 
called  Peter  a  Satan,  and  yet  told  him 
when  he  was  converted,  to  strengthen 
his  brethren.  To  Jesus  the  two  an- 
tagonist laws  of  our  being,  truth  and 
love,  were  equally  venerable.  He  saw 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  lift  and  degrade.  To 
him,  it  seemed  better  to  pluck  out  a 
right  eye,  than  to  be  corrupted  by  it. 
Better  enter  into  life  mutilated,  with 


half  one's  powers  and  affections  unde- 
veloped, than  to  be  corrupted  by  passion, 
blackened  by  selfishness.  Jesus  was  the 
fool  of  no  weak  optimism,  which  con- 
founds right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil. 
The  essential  meaning  of  his  Atonement 
is.  that  in  him  were  perfectly  reconciled 
and  harmonized  the  law  of  Truth,  which 
will  die  rather  than  commit  sin,  and 
the  law  of  Love  which  is  willing  to  die 
in  order  to  save  the  sinner. 

And  it  was  because  Paul  caught  the 
spirit  of  this  great  synthesis,  that  he 
became  the  Apostle  of  Christ.  Pie  also 
saw  good  and  evil,  in  all  their  abso- 
lute contrast  of  light  and  shade.  He 
also  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
M.  Renan  takes  a  very  low  view  of 
Paul,  by  making  of  him  a  mere  man 
of  action.  He  was  a  man  of  thought 
and  affection  too.  Let  us  understand 
that  all  greatness  consists  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  antagonist  elements  of  Life. 
This  alone  gives  permanent  power  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  The 
difference  between  Paul  and  Jesus  was 
not  that  one  was  a  man  of  truth,  full 
of  intellectual  activity,  and  the  other  a 
man  of  love,  full  of  boundless  good-na- 
ture. Paul's  heart  was  as  large  as  his 
head,  but  in  him  these  elements  were 
imperfectly  harmonized,  while  in  Jesus 
the  synthesis  was  so  complete  that 
every  act  and  word  of  his  life  seem  to 
proceed  equally  from  his  sight  of  law, 
and  his  redeeming  grace.  His  soul 
was  in  perfect  poise,  and  so  it  is  said 
that  in  him  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  In  Paul  also  dwelt 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  but  in 
irregular  activity.  Sometimes  Paul 
leaned  too  much  in  one  direction,  some- 
times in  the, opposite.  His  faults  were 
great  faults,  greatly  atoned  for  by  a 
noble  magnanimity  of  confession  and 
return.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
his  mind  was  tuned  to  a  serener  uni- 
son. His  violence  disappears  in  the 
last  epistles.  He  sits  now  in  heavenly 
places  with  his  master.  Passionate 
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hatred  of  evil,  passionate  abhorrence 
of  error,  have  disappeared  in  a  perfect 
sense  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Love  rul- 
ing above,  below,  and  within. 

In  his  closing  chapter,  M.  Renan,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  undervalues  both  the 
work  and  character  of  Paul.  "  Paul  is 
inferior  to  the  other  Apostles ;  for  he 
has  not  seen  Christ.  His  Christ  is  a 
phantom  of  his  own  creation,  the  work 
of  his  own  mind."  Yes,  if  the  true 
Christ  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Christ, 
with  head  bowed  like  a  bulrush,  a 
man  of  pure  sentiment,  "  the  father  of 
those  who  seek  in  ideal  dreams  the  re- 
pose of  their  souls,"  then  Paul  we  admit 
did  not  see  him.  His  Christ  was  not 
this  feminine  saint,  flying  from  reality 
to  dreams.  But  in  some  respects,  Paul 
knew  Jesus  more  intimately  than  those 
who  had  seen  him  in  the  flesh.  No 
other  Apostle  understood  as  well  as  he 
the  meaning  of  Jesus  when  he  said, 
"  It  is  the  spirit  which  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing."  "  Neither  in 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem 
shall  men  worship  the  Father."  Re- 
nan  says  truly  that  Paul  is  the  father 
and  head  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
He  blames  him  for  being  a  man  of  ac- 
tion ;  thinking  that  "  reality  always 
soils  a  little  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  it."  "  The  highest  seats  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  he  says,  "  be- 
long to  those  who  have  only  adored  the 
ideal."  "  Feminine  natures,"  he  thinks, 
are  the  best  adapted  to  Christianity. 
He  even  puts  Paul  below  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  below  Gerson,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ."  To  retire  into  a  cave  to  pray, 
to  go  into  one's  study  and  write  a  re- 
ligious book,  seem  to  M.  Renan  greater 
works  than  to  revolutionize  the  world 
by  the  power  of  new  ideas,  to  change 
the  course  of  human  history,  to  eman- 
cipate Christianity  from  Judaism,  to 
enable  it  to  become  the  religion  of  man- 
kind. 

To  conclude,  our  Apostle  says   that 


spiritual  things  must  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. M.  Renan  has  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, but  mostly  in  the  French 
sense  of  that  phrase.  He  discerns  with 
much  talent  and  is  very  brilliant ;  but 
some  of  the  deeper  things  escape  him. 


HEBREW  TRADITION.  1 
DR.  HEDGE  has  travelled  years 
enough,  and  to  purpose  enough,  through 
all  the  zones  of  learning,  not  to  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  stammering  of 
any  people,  struggling  as  best  they 
may,  to  express  their  dawning  ideas 
of  nature  and  God.  A  beardless  sci- 
olist, who,  by  much  sweating  and 
thumbing  of  his  dictionary,  has  caught 
a  glimpse  of  meaning  in  some  involved 
German  sentence,  starts  out  at  once  to 
exhibit  to  the  world  his  treasures  of 
contempt  for  early  traditions,  so  be 
they  are  in  the  Bible.  If  they  are  in 
Homer  or  Herodotus  they  are  beauti- 
ful indications  of  the  simple  habits  and 
hearts  of  the  primitive  nations,  and  re- 
pay study  and  win  admiration.  With 
this  class  of  beardless  sciolists  or 
bearded  scoffers,  Dr.  Hedge  has  neither 
sympathy  nor  patience.  He  classes 
the  flippant  scorner  and  the  blind  wor- 
shipper together  as  of  those  who  neither 
respect  their  own  understanding  nor 
listen  reverently  to  their  own  hearts. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  profound 
and  comprehensive  scholar  who  handles 
these  early  fragments  of  Hebrew  liter- 
ature with  as  much  respect  and  pleas- 
ure as  the  geologist  handles  some 
newly  discovered  lithograph  of  a  hith- 
erto undiscovered  animal ;  who,  in 
these  simple  yet  sublime  traditions, 
traces  indications  of  man's  condition, 
and  history,  and  thoughts,  as  the  geol- 
ogist traces  by  his  fragmentary  speci- 
men, the  condition  and  history  of  the 
earth  in  the  early  a3oiis,  when  it  swam 
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or  overshadowed  the  waters.  It  is 
time  to  stop  mocking.  "  What  does 
all  that  prove  ?  "  asked  the  mathema- 
tician, with  curled  lip,  as  he  threw 
down  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  It 
probably  would  not  have  been  safe  to 
have  told  him  then,  but  now  he  is 
"  dead  and  gone,"  we  may  tell  him  that 
it  proves  that  he  is  as  stupid  as  an 
oyster. 

This  work  was  one  of  love.  A  joy 
fills  the  heart  of  the  writer  as  he  looks 
upon  these  early  traditions,  like  the 
joy  of  a  father  watching  the  first  steps 
of  his  first-born  as  he  essays  to  walk ; 
and  this  makes  the  book  good  reading. 
The  writer  is  in  sympathy  with  his 
work.  These  old  traditions,  so  brief, 
so  fragmentary,  so  simple  in  their  form, 
sparkle  all  over  with  God's  truth  and 
man's  aspirations,  as  the  stones  in  the 
High-priest's  breast-plate  burned  and 
glowed  with  the  answer  to  prayer,  and 
prophecies  of  the  future.  Touched  by 
such  a  pen  these  sparks  kindle,  these 
traditions  start  up  into  history,  philos- 
ophy, religion.  The  loving  spirit  of  the 
author  pervades  his  work  as  the  spirit 
did  the  wheels  of  Ezekiel's  vision. 
It  goes  everywhere  where  the  tradition 
goes.  The  style  of  the  writing  is  Dr. 
Hedge's  best,  or  better  we  should  say 
than  his  best  heretofore.  There  are 
fewer  sentences  so  condensed  as  to  be 
obscure,  fewer  words  so  new  or  so  old 
as  to  require  reference  to  the  dictionary, 
or  used  so  peculiarly  as  to  arrest  atten- 
tion from  the  thought.  He  is  rich 
without  being  cloying;  elevated  yet 
not  pompous ;  strong  but  not  stiff; 
condensed  but  clear ;  glowing  but  not 
rapid  ;  all  ablaze  with  imagination  yet 
not  consumed  by  it.  His  sentences 
are  many  of  them  like  diamonds,  turn 
them  which  way  you  will  they  are  a 
flame  at  heart.  There  is  no  reason 
why  theological  subjects  should  be 
clothed  in  cerements.  This  book 
shows  that  high  themes  in  criticism, 
theology,  morals,  and  religion,  can  be 


treated  in  a  style  as  attractive  as  it  is 
becoming  —  vital  in  every  part. 

"The  World  a  Divine  Creation" 
is  his  first  theme.  "  The  Universe  is 
not  self-existent,  but  derived."  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.  Here  it  stands  in  the  fore- 
front of  Hebrew  literature,  the  first 
impregnable  position  as  it  is  the  last 
result  of  human  wisdom,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  rational  cosmogony. 
There  is  a  vast  abyss  between  this 
first  sublime  enunciation,  and  the  par- 
ticular cosmogony  which  follows  it. 
Religion  does  not  teach  science.  He 
who  can  see  no  divine  truth  in  the  ac- 
count because  six  days  are  said  to  be 
the  measure  of  the  work,  is  a  superfi- 
cial philosopher.  Six  days  or  six 
millions,  the  fact  remains  that  God 
made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all 
that  in  them  is.  "  In  the  beginning," 
at  first,  for  God  was  always  working. 
He  did  not  spend  an  eternity  in  rest, 
but  ever  was  the  creative  power  going 
forth,  the  Creator  manifesting  Himself. 
The  worlds  were  not  made  out  of 
nothing  ;  this  is  an  ecclesiastical  idea. 
"  Creation  is  self-manifestation,  the 
projection  and  reflection  of  the  Divine 
consciousness."  And  God  created  the 
universe  because  it  was  and  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  his  nature.  He  continues 
to  create.  The  sustentation  of  what 
is,  is  only  creating  it  anew  every  in- 
stant. "  The  Fountain  is  eternal,  it 
can  never  cease  to  flow."  These  heav- 
ens and  this  earth  must  pass  away  ; 
but  other  creations  will  succeed  ever- 
more. God  makes  all  things  for  the 
education  of  rational  and  moral  natures. 
The  material  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
moral.  These  visible  things  are  types 
of  an  invisible,  spiritual  creation.  In 
that  spiritual  creation  we  are  agents 
and  fellow- workers  with  God.  In  the 
material  we  produce  nothing,  but  in 
the  realm  of  spirit  we,  too,  create  and 
bring  forth  —  are  like  to  God,  creators. 
Our  riches  we  yield  with  our  breath  ; 
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our  characters  alone  are  ours,  a  moral 
creation  to  have  and  to  hold  when  this 
material  shall  dissolve, 

"  And  like  "  an  "  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

'  In  discussing  the  second  thesis, 
,"Man  in  the  Image  of  God/'  Dr. 
'Hedge  thinks  the  original  record  does 
not  decide  whether  there  was  one  pair 
or  many.  The  great  point  was  that 
man  was  created,  not  self-existent ; 
and  that  he  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  not  in  form,  but  in  spiritual  na- 
ture. He  has  not  developed  from  a 
lower  order  —  the  ape  is  more  proba- 
bly a  degenerated  man,  than  man  an 
educated  ape.  "  A  Mussulman  legend 
recounts  the  metamorphosis  of  certain 
mockers  who,  jeering  at  Moses  and 
his  teachings,  were  turned  into  apes, 
and  in  that  condition  continued  to 
jeer  and  chatter  ever  after.  There 
are  tendencies  of  which  the  ape  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fit  expression  and 
consummation ;  and  none  more  justly 
so  than  mocking  at  truth,  the  great 
and  serious  truths  of  humanity.  If 
anything  can  make  an  ape  of  a  man, 
it  is  that."  The  Doctor  means  some- 
thing by  that  evidently.  He  might 
have  added  that  those  were  also  on 
the  way  to  apehood,  who  scoffed  at 
the  imperfect  efforts  of  others  to  find 
and  express  truth. 

But  admitting  the  development  the- 
ory to  be  true,  there  is  nothing  in 
that  theory  at  which  theology  need  be 
alarmed.  The  naturalist  is  speaking 
of  the  animal  man,  the  Bible  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  man.  What  if 
man-animal  has  lifted  himself  from  all- 
fours  upon  two  feet,  erect,  did  this 
give  him  his  "  thoughts  that  wander 
through  eternity  ? "  his  idea  of  God 
and  hope  of  immortality  ?  Man  is  in 
God's  image,  is  like  him,  partakes  of 
the  Divine  nature,  can  understand 
God,  arid  God  thus  becomes  manlike, 
human ;  with  reverence  let  it  be  spoken, 
but  with  overflowing  gratitude.  And 


this  humanity  was  manifested  in  the 
"  Incarnation,"  in  Jesus  Christ,  most 
perfectly.  But  in  every  man  is  it 
manifested  more  or  less  clearly.  God 
dwelleth  in  us. 

In  his  third  thesis,  "  Man  in  Para- 
dise," Dr.  Hedge  considers  whether 
man  grew  up  from  a  savage  state,  and 
decides  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  him 
as  in  society,  and  morally  innocent. 
The  Bible  begins  with  man  when  so- 
ciety began,  and  leaves  the  zoologists 
to  work  at  the  anterior  condition  of 
the  race  as  they  please.  It  is  uncer- 
tain when  this  human  society  began ; 
where  it  began  is  more  surely  deter- 
mined. He  accepts  Bunsen's  criticism, 
and  places  Eden  between  the  Caucasus 
and  Euphrates.  Eden  was  a  place  of 
labor,  man  was  to  "  subdue  it."  A 
garden  is  the  destined  abode  of  civil- 
ized man.  He  will  reestablish  Eden. 
Cities  are  corrupting.  Crowded  life 
is  unnatural.  Property  gained  by  the 
individual  and  proportionate  labor  of 
the  owner  is  a  natural  right.  The 
whole  system  of  landed  property  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  might  makes 
right.  This  continent  was  seized  by 
governments  who  had  no  more  right 
to  the  soil  than  they  had  to  the  people 
who  dwelt  on  it.  The  present  order 
cannot. continue  forever.  The  highest 
good  of  each  will  be  found  in  the  high- 
est good  of  all  in  the  future  Eden. 

In  the  order  of  discussion,  we  come 
to  "  The  Brute  Creation  "  below 
man,  for  man  names  and  classifies 
them,  not  they  him.  The  maltreated 
and  despised  animals,  however,  find 
an  eloquent  defender  and  advocate  in 
this  author.  Woe  to  vivisectors,  and 
tormenting  children,  and  horse-racers, 
doers  "  of  murderous  injustice."  What 
is  more  discreditable  to  Christian  civ- 
ilization than  the  contrast  between  the 
bull-fights  of  Spain,  and  the  Banyan 
hospital  for  animals  in  Hindostan  ? 
He  thinks  the  Hebrews  especially 
given  to  overwork  animals.  We  judge 
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otherwise.  The  Hebrews  are  very 
watchful  of  them.  We  must  have  flesh 
food  now,  but  the  Doctor  is  hopeful 
that  the  time  will  come  when  vegeta- 
bles will  be  man's  only  food.  There  is 
a  spirit  directing  the  bee  in  its  work 
and  the  stork  in  its  flight.  "  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  with  them  as  with  us." 

"  Paradise  Lost "  is  an  allegory. 
Not  physical  but  moral  death  followed 
transgression.  We  must  doubt  whether 
Dr.  Hedge  is  right  in  affirming  that  a 
"  penitent  spirit  is  nearer  to  God  than 
an  innocent  one."  The  "  Elder  Son  " 
was  as  selfish  as  the  younger  was  prof- 
ligate. The  elder  was  far  from  inno- 
cent. Every  child  is  a  new  Adam  and 
repeats  the  fall.  "  It  is  curious  how 
this  floating  fragment  of  an  ancient  wis- 
dom has  survived,  while  the  solid  fabrics 
of  antiquity  have  perished  and  left  no 
trace  behind.  Generations  have  come 
and  gone,  one  millenium  after  another 
has  glided  by,  cities  rock-walled  and 
million-peopled  have  arisen  and  disap- 
peared, empires  have  flourished  and 
decayed,  marble  and  brass  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  but  the  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
still  breathes  the  freshness  of  the 
world's  morning,  while  it  faithfully  pic- 
tures the  life  of  to-day  and  foreshadows 
the  future  of  all  generations." 

We  cannot  pursue  this  particular 
analysis  any  further,  "  Cain,  or  Prop- 
erty and  Strife  as  agents  in  Civiliza- 
tion ;  "  "  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-nine 
Years,"  referring  to  family,  not  to  in- 
dividual life,  and  containing  a  not 
pleasant  suggestion  that  part  of  the 
future  life  may  be  spent  in  sleep,  or 
changes  like  death  take  place ;  "  The 
Failure  of  Primeval  Society,"  in  which 
pity  is  expressed  for  the  critic  who  can 
find  nothing  but  what  is  "  ridiculous  " 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  early  idea  that 
when  "  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  very  great  in  the  earth 
.  .  .  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 


grieved  him  at  his  heart ; "  and  in 
which  he  contends,  by  various  argu- 
ments drawn  from  society,  language, 
literature,  that  human  nature  is  radi- 
cally good ;  "  The  Deluge,"  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  universal  tradition 
must  have  had  a  basis  in  fact,  that 
physical  evil  is  not  the  peculiar  penalty 
of  sin,  that  law  is  but  a  method  of  the 
Divine  creation,  and  is  changed  when 
the  Divine  will  changes,  that  the  "  les- 
son to  us  from  the  waste  of  waters  is 
the  indestructibleness  of  moral  worth 
amid  all  the  revolutions  of  nature  and 
time  " ;  "  The  Great  Dispersion,"  in 
which  it  appears  -that  all  nations,  all 
improving  nations  at  least,  however 
widely  scattered,  are  one,  and  should 
live  as  brethren  ;  u  Jehovah  and  Abra- 
ham—  a  Hebrew  Idyl,"  in  which  the 
Divine  guidance  and  helpfulness  are 
beautifully  illustrated  by  the  personal 
appearance  of  Jehovah  and  his  attend- 
ants ;  and  "  The  Heritage  of  the  Inner 
Life,"  illustrated  by  the  meditation  of 
Isaac  in  the  field  at  eventide,  which 
is  closed,  and  thus  the  work  is  closed, 
with  this  magnificent  tribute  to  think- 
ers, as  perfect  in  expression  as  it  is 
inspiring  in  thought :  — 

"  The  solitary  thinkers,  they  are  the 
•world's  rulers,  they  are  the  creators,  they 
are  the  future,  they  are  fate.  In  lonely 
self-communion  the  mind  encounters  the 
primordial  powers  that  have  the  shaping 
of  our  own  and  the  world's  destinies. 
There,  in  their  secret  laboratory  the  silent 
mothers,  Reason,  Imagination,  Faith,  and 
Will,  devise  and  mould  the  coming  time. 
Who  can  guess  what  new  births  of  social 
life,  what. new  dispensations  of  the  spirit, 
are  yet  to  spring  from  that  unknown 
world  which  contains  the  arch'etypes  and 
rudiments  of  all  things  ? 

"Man  has  searched  creation  through 
in  quest  of  knowledge  ;  he  has  looked 
into  every  corner  of  the  habitable  globe  ; 
he  has  studied  the  products  of  every 
zone  ;  he  has  sounded  the  seas,  and  meas- 
ured the  heavens  ;  he  has  noted  the  struc- 
ture of  every  creature,  and  the  path  of 
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every  star ;  there  is  no  inquiry  so  ardu- 
ous which  he  has  not  attempted,  no  sci- 
ence so  perplexing  which  he  has  not  pur- 
sued. He  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  world  of  his  surrounding.  But 
that  inner  world,  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  fleshly  frame,  the  world  of 
ideas,  so  bounded  in  space,  so  boundless 
in  wealth  and  capacity,  who  shall  fathom  ? 
The  possibilities  of  material  nature  we 
are  fast  ascertaining,  and  may  hope  one 
day  fully  to  explore  and  comprehend. 
But  the  possibilities  of  the  Spirit,  of  life 
as  shaped  by  the  Spirit,  who  can  divine  ? 
'  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be.'  We  know  not  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  the  race.  But  when  we  com- 
pare the  idea  in  our  mind  with  the  facts 
of  life,  there  opens  to  our  thought  an  in- 
exhaustible field  of  moral  enterprise,  an 
interminable  prospect  of  ends  to  be 
achieved  and  victories  won. 

"  God  be  thanked  for  the  limitless 
longing,  the  unquenchable  hope  ;  for  the 
unwritten  leaves  in  the  Book  of  Fate  ; 
for  the  unknown  wealth  and  incalculable 
powers  of  the  inner  life  1  " 


LE  JUIF  POLONAIS.  1 

THIS  first  published  play  of  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian  (the  two  composers  in 
one)  is  written  with  the  same  simplicity 
in  style  and  plot  that  characterizes  their 
novels,  so  well  known.  This  drama 
was  put  upon  the  stage  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  last  season,  and  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  involved  plots  of  domes- 
tic intrigue  that  have  become  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  French  stage,  such  as  are 
represented  in  those  of  the  order  of 
"  Frou-Frou "  or  of  "  Les  Faux  Men- 
ages,"  etc.  Without  the  machinery  or 
mise  en  scene  usual  in  the  melodrama, 
it  is  powerful  from  its  very  simplicity. 

It  represents  a  terrible  retribution 
for  crime  ;  —  conscience  and  memory 
awakened  by  one  or  two  sudden  and 
natural  touches. 

i  Le  Juif  Pdonais.  Drame  en  3  actes  et  5 
tableaux,  par  Erckmann-Chatrian. 


Mathis  is  a  rich  burgomaster,  es- 
teemed by  all  in  his  native  place. 
Everthing  has  gone  well  with  him.  He 
is  about  to  marry  his  daughter  Annette, 
the  village  belle,  to  the  man  of  her 
choice,  whom  he  has  chosen,  too,  not 
for  his  money,  —  Christian  has  nothing 
but  his  pay,  — but  Mathis  can  give  his 
daughter  an  ample  dowry. 

Yet  we  soon  discover  that  fifteen 
years  before  the  day  upon  which  the 
scene  opens,  Mathis  had  murdered  a 
Polish  Jew,  a  grain  merchant,  who  had 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm 
at  the  inn,  for  an  hour  only.  He  had 
followed  the  Jew,  had  robbed  him  of 
the  gold  hidden  in  his  girdle,  had  de- 
stroyed all  traces  of  his  crime  by  burn- 
ing the  body  of  his  victim  in  his  own 
brick-kiln.  The  author  of  the  crime 
has  never  been  discovered,  no  hint  of 
suspicion  has  rested  upon  Mathis,  but 
with  his  ill-earned  gold  he  has  pros- 
pered, has  paid  off  what  he  owed  upon 
his  mill,  his  inn,'  his  kilns,  and  has  laid 
up  a  rich  dowry  for  his  daughter. 

All  goes  on  smoothly,  till  the  play 
opens  before  us,  in  the  burgomaster's 
inn,  where  the  return  of  Mathis  is 
awaited.  Servants  and  travellers  come 
and  go,  Christian,  the  prospective  son- 
in-law,  among  others.  It  is  a  stormy 
night ;  there  is  a  heavy  snow,  which  re- 
calls to  the  old  servants  the  snow-storm 
of  fifteen  years  ago  when  the  Polish 
Jew  pedler  was  murdered ;  and  the 
tale  is  told  of  his  appearance  in  green 
furred  mantle,  of  his  stay  of  an  hour  at 
the  inn,  and  of  his  disappearance. 
•  Mathis  returns,  with  his  budget  of 
experiences.  He  has  brought  a  wed- 
ding present  for  his  daughter  ;  he  has 
stayed  with  his  cousin  to  see  the  tricks 
of  a  somnambulist  from  Paris,  who 
puts  people  to  sleep,  and  makes  them 
confess  all  they  have  on  their  minds; 
the  snow  is  increasing.  There  is  again 
an  allusion  to  the  storm  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  to  the  appearance  and  the  murder 
of  the  Jew,  —  when  suddenly  the  tink- 
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ling  of  bells  is  heard  outside,  the  bells  of 
some  pedler's  horse.  And  all  are  terri- 
fied when  there  enters  the  room  a  Polish 
Jew  with  green  furred  mantle  and  seal- 
skin cap,  and  boots  to  his  knees.  He 
flings  down  his  girdle  and  mantle,  orders 
his  horse  to  the  stable,  and  announces 
that  he  shall  leave  in  an  hour.  Mathis 
falls  to  the  ground,  senseless. 

It  is  only  another  grain  merchant ; 
these  Polish  Jew  pedlers  all  dress 
alike  ;  why  should  the  tinkling  of  a  bell 
alarm  him  ?  So  Mathis  says  to  him- 
self as  he  recovers.  But  the  incident 
unnerves  him.  He  hastens  the  be- 
trothal ceremonies  of  his  daughter.  In 
his  mutterings  to  himself,  we  learn  now 
why  he  has  chosen  Christian  for  his 
son-in-law.  He  is  "marechal  des 
logis"  We  might  call  him  chief  of 
the  police.  Mathis  declares  to  himself 
that  his  daughter's  husband  will  never 
convict  her  father  of  a  crime  !  He  is 
shocked  to  find  that  Christian  has  been 
looking  up  the  case  of  the  murder  of 
the  Polish  Jew,  and  he  declares  to 
Mathis  that  the  murderer  must  have 
been  a  man  of  intellect  to  have  escaped 
detection  so  long  ;  "  he  might  have  be- 
come the  most  skilful  of  the  gens 
d'armes  of  the  department !  "  His  dan- 
gerous conclusions  lead  Mathis  to  hurry 
the  betrothal  ceremonies. 

In  the  last  and  most  impressive  act, 
Mathis  has  been  left  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  at  his  request,  to  sleep  alone, 
the  night  before  Annette's  wedding. 
Outside  are  heard  the  songs  of  the  re- 
treating guests,  as  Mathis  prepares  for 
sleep.  All  his  projects  have  succeeded. 
Christian,  the  dreaded  agent  of  the  law, 
is  now  his  son.  He  is  left  alone  with 
his  conscience,  he  will  sleep,  no  matter 
what  dreams  cotne,  —  let  the  bells  of  the 
grain  merchant's  horse  jingle  on.  He 
goes  to  sleep  in  the  alcove. 

But  the  stage  is  suddenly  occupied 
with  a  new  scene.  We  are  now  pres- 
ent at  the  dream  of  Mathis,  his  retri- 
bution. Here  is  the  tribunal  of  justice, 


the  full  court ;  all  is  discovered.  Mathis 
enters  haggard,  pale  with  imprison- 
ment, is  brought  before  the  judge. 
There  is  all  the  terrible  detail  of  a 
dream,  all  the  follies  of  a  dream.  He 
is  charged  by  the  judge  with  hearing 
with  terror  the  bells  upon  a  pedler's 
horse.  "  Why  do  you  continually  hear 
these  bells  ?  "  asks  the  judge. 

A  mesmerist  from  Paris  is  sum- 
moned, who  compels  Mathis  to  sleep, 
and  then  to  confess  the  terrible  story. 
In  slow  sentences  it  is  drawn  from 
him.  There  are  women  present,  who 
cry  out,  who  hide  their  faces  in  horror. 
Mathis  is  made  to  read  his  confession 
when  he  recovers  from  his  trance.  He 
appeals  against  the  unwonted  method 
of  trial  in  vain ;  he  is  condemned  to 
be  hung  —  to  be  hung  until  he  is  dead. 

The  court  of  justice  disappears.  For 
us,  we  are  again  in  the  chamber  of 
Mathis.  The  wedding-guests  are  with- 
out, waiting  with  joyous  songs  ;  the  day 
is  dawning.  With  difficulty  the  bride, 
her  mother,  the  doctor,  the  neighbors, 
make  their  entrance.  But  Mathis 
hears  nothing  of  all  this.  For  him  the 
sentence  is  being  executed,  the  noose 
is  about  his  neck.  He  is  struggling 
with  the  rope  —  he  is  dead  !  For  him, 
he  has  died,  judged  guilty  by  the  world ; 
for  the  rest,  "his  death  is  a  mis- 
fortune," "  he  was  the  best  of  men," 
"and  such  a  death,  no  suffering!" 
These  are  the  exclamations  of  the 
doctor  and  surrounding  friends.  The 
innocent  wife  and  daughter  can  be- 
lieve it.  They  have  not  heard  the 
sentence.  In  real  life  it  is  not  so.  Ret- 
ribution is  sadder,  because  it  is  wider. 
It  strikes  not  only  the  criminal,  but  all 
the  innocent  ones  who  stand  near  him. 
The  wife  and  child  are  tainted  with  the 
sin  of  the  assassin.  They  must  suffer 
day  by  day  for  the  vices  of  husband  or 
father.  If  he  were  not  too  imbruted, 
this  would  be  his  most  terrible  punish- 
ment. As  he  is,  they  suffer  more 
keenly  than  he. 
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But  in  artistic,  dramatic  justice  such 
a  close  as  this  is  permitted.  As  far  as 
Mathis  is  concerned,  some  of  this  order 
of  retribution  has  reached  him.  Dur- 
ing the  trial,  he  constantly  calls  for 
Christian,  the  son-in-lnw,  upon  whom 
he  had  depended ;  why  does  he  not 
come  to  his  aid  ?  It  is  the  final  blow 
when  the  judge  announces  to  him  the 
death  of  Christian  by  suicide,  —  "  he 
gave  himself  to  death,  on  hearing  the 
heavy  charges  against  you  !  "  So,  for 
Mathis,  his  crime  has  brought  woe  upon 
his  daughter  and  her  husband. 

We  too,  the  innocent  audience,  suffer 
with  Mathis,  and  in  an  artistic  point 
deserve  this  indemnity.  It  is  but  fair 
that  we  should  be  refreshed  at  least,  by 
seeing  the  innocent  wife  and  daughter 
left  with  an  undisturbed  faith  in  hus- 
band and  father;  the  retribution  has 
been  terrible  enough. 


FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 
IN  an  article  upon  the  position  of 
Prussia  and  Germany  since  the  victory 
of  Sadowa,  in  a  late  "  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,"  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez  is  evi- 
dently glad  of  the  occasion  to  character- 
ize the  differences  in  the  two  nations, 
France  and  Germany,  which  he  does 
in  his  brilliant  style.  The  whole  ar- 
ticle is  replete  with  point  and  anecdote, 
and  thoroughly  French,  even  in  the 
author's  efforts  to  throw  a  little  blame 
on  his  own  country.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  the  passage  in  which  he  opens  his 
investigation  of  the  position  of  Ger- 
many :  — 

"  If  the  crises  through  which  France 
has  passed  have  diminished  her  credit 
abroad,  we  may  be  permitted  to  think  that 
they  have  not  been  useless  in  educating 
herself.  She  has  learnt  to  distrust  her- 
self, and  distrust  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom. France,  grace  a  Dieu,  has  done 
great  enough  things  in  this  world  to  allow 
her  without  inconvenience  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge herself  in  the  wrong,  and  to 


wash  her  dirty  linen  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven  and  all  Europe ;  her  modesty  will 
never  be  mistaken  for  avowal  of  power- 
lessness.  For  the  son  of  a  family  who  in 
the  midst  of  glorious  deeds  has  committed 
great  follies,  it  costs  little  to  confess  his 
excesses  aloud,  and  his  repentance  ;  he 
knows  very  well  that  many  an  honest  and 
steady  man,  against  whom  a  word  has 
never  been  spoken,  will  envy  him  secretly 
his  proclaimed  errors,  his  brilliant  sins, 
peccata  splendida.  These  are  repentances 
in  which  self-love  finds  its  credit.  Believ- 
ing herself  no  longer  infallible,  liberal 
France  has  become  more  curious  as  to 
what  goes  on  outside  her  frontiers  ;  she 
no  longer  considers  it  a  derogation  to  gain 
information  by  asking  questions  and  coun- 
sel, and  curiosity  is  almost  the  crown  of 
wisdom.  She  studies  England,  she  stud- 
ies America,  not  without  profit.  She 
would  ask  nothing  better  than  to  study 
Germany ;  but  in  the  German  tempera- 
ment are  oddities  and  complications 
which  hold  her  good-will  in  check,  and 
much  time  will  pass  before  France  shall 
know  German  and  Germany." 

Soon  after,  we  have  this  outburst :  — 

"No,  the  Rhine  is  no  fictitious  bound- 
ary. It  separates  two  peoples  that  are 
the  more  called  upon  to  influence  each 
other,  because  they  resemble  each  other 
so  little.  The  one,  a  lively,  communica- 
tive, electric  race,  whose  legitimate  sov- 
ereignty is  the  use  of  language,  written 
or  spoken,  and  with  whom  we  see  at 
times  one  grand  common  passion  spread 
like  contagion  from  each  to  each  and  in- 
flame every  soul  ;  the  other,  a  slow,  reflec- 
tive race,  which  reasons  out  its  impres- 
sions, digs  to  the  root  of  its  passions  and 
chills  them  while  it  explains  them,  which 
compromises  its  hopes  by  the  very  dis- 
cussion of  them,  and  mistrusts  whatever 
seems  evident,  —  a  race,  of  which  each 
individual  claims  to  have  his  own  opinion 
about  everything,  and  sometimes  gives 
himself  the  luxury  of  having  two.  The 
one,  a  lover  of  clear  ideas,  sometimes  in- 
deed narrow  ideas  ;  the  other,  aspiring  to 
completeness,  and  paying  for  it  often  by 
confused  ideas,  that  lead  it  where  it  does 
not  wish  to  go.  In  fine,  the  one  a  coun- 
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try  of  method  and  eloquence,  of  songs  and 
•wild,  passionate  follies  ;  the  other,  a 
country  of  systems,  of  audacious  criticisms, 
of  long  patience  and  tame  follies.  French 
and  German,  the  two  talk  to  each  other 
across  the  Khine,  but  they  do  not  under- 
stand each  other  ;  and  as  soon  as  any  self- 
love  mingles  in  the  affair,  they  cannot 
comprehend  each  other  at  all. 

"  Ho*  ever,  there  is  no  need  to  become 
a  Frenchman  nowadays,  to  find  it  hard  to 
understand  Germany.  It  is  difficult  for 
Germany  herself  to  know  clearly  what 
she  is  or  what  she  wishes  ;  and  the  fault 
is  less  due  to  the  genius  of  the  nation 
than  to  circumstances." 

A  description  of  the  "  National  Lib- 
eral "  p:irty  in  Berlin  brings  in  another 
generalization  upon  the  character  of 
the  Germans. 

"  The  Germans  are  in  general  more  in- 
corruptible in  adversity  than  under  good 
fortune.  They  have  proved  in  the  great 
crises  of  their  history  that  they  possess 
that  unwearied  hope  whose  wings  grow 
and  increase,  in  the  words  of  their  poet, 
'  a  mesure  que  tout  la  trompe  ; '  but  suc- 
cess intoxicates  them,  and  leads  them  to 
rid  themselves  of  all  restrictions.  Like 
the  awakened  sleeper  of  the  Arabian 
story,  who  in  his  intoxication  at  having 
been  caliph  during  one  night,  disdained 
his  cabin  with  its  bare  walls,  his  poverty, 
his  honesty,  and  disowning  his  old  mother, 
began  to  beat  her  unmercifully,  —  the 
Germans  in  the  exaltation  of  success 
break  into  a  passion  against  their  dear 
old  cons  ience,  treat  it  with  disdain,  pack 
it  off,  as  far  as  they  can,  with  the  reproach 
that  it  does  not  understand  business,  and 
that  if  one  depended  on  it  alone,  he  would 
never  be  caliph.  The  poor  conscience 
will  soon  turn  up  again,  —  a  German  con- 
science is  not  so  easily  got  rid  off,  —  but 
while  they  are  at  sword's  points,  they 
have  time  to  commit  a  few  follies,  which 
they  nlalfe  to  the  universe  with  a  cavalier 
and  victorious  air. 

"  The  Prussian  Liberals  did  all  that  was 
in  them  to  prevent  the  war  of  1866. 
They  rejected,  time  and  again,  for  several 
years,  the  new  military  law;  they  de- 
fended, with  as  much  eloquence  as  energy, 
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the  rights  of  the  chamber  against  the 
crown,  and  stigmatized  the  illegal  and 
criminal  policy  .that  led  their  country  to 
a  fratricidal  war  and  dragged  it  to  its 
ruin.  After  Sadowa,  it  was  discovered 
that  this  bitter  cup  that  they  had  wished 
to  remove  from  the  lips  of  Prussia  was 
full  of  a  delicious  nectar,  from  which  they 
drank,  themselves,  with  deep  draughts. 
It  is  not  rare  to  hear  a  Berlin  Liberal  say 
with  complaisance,  almost  with  tender- 
ness, '  Our  Bismark  ! '  The  man  whom 
they  formerly  wished  to  drag  to  the 
gemonias,  knew  how  to  give  umbrage  to 
France.  Let  his  sins  be  forgiven  !  " 


MACLEOD'S  "EASTWARD." 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  doctor  of  divin- 
ity may  be  a  jolly  companion,  as  Nor- 
man Macleod  shows  in  his  "  Eastward," 
the  latest  book  upon  Palestine,1  in 
which  he  gives  the  prescription  for  a 
fellow-traveller  in  Holy  Land,  that  he 
must  not  wear  his  wife's  miniature, 
must  not  snore  aloud,  nor  profess  a 
holy  horror  at  beer,  nor  scorn  a  bad 
pun,  nor  squeak  when  he  speaks.  He 
is  afraid  the  pious  will  be  disgusted 
by  his  own  waking  the  silence  of  the 
Dead  Sea  by  his  merry  laugh,  by  his 
not  attempting  sentiment  at  the  usual 
places,  nor  pretending  to  have  made 
any  discoveries ;  but  the  public  at 
large  will  like  him  the  better  for  a 
narrative  pleasant,  natural,  hearty,  and 
lifelike. 

The  Egyptian  dogs  prompt  his  in- 
vective as  ugly  brutes,  houseless,  friend- 
less, masterless,  —  though  such  utter 
heathen  as  never  to  haunt  mosque  or 
church,  yet  kindly  treated  and  con- 
stantly harbored ;  without  so  much  as 
a  barrel  they  can  call  their  own,  yet 
permitting  no  intrusion  on  their  terri- 
torial rights  ;  neither  confederated  to- 
gether  nor  allied  with  man  or  beast ; 
incapable  of  the  genial  wag  of  the  tail 

1  Eastward:  Travels  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Syria.  By  Norman  Macleod,  D.  D.  Strahan  & 
Co.  1869. 
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belonging  to  the  civilized  hound,  but 
famous  for  making  the  night  hideous 
with  their  howl ;  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  Oriental  life,  every  Turkish 
city  swarming  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, perhaps,  of  these  fierce  scaven- 
gers. 

Some  curious  facts  crop  out  here 
and  there.  For  instance,  standing  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  one  can  easily 
chat  with  a  friend  on  the  corner  of  the 
Haram  wall  across  the  valley  ;  so  that 
the  priests  in  the  Temple  must  have 
heard  the  jubilant  song  of  triumph 
greeting  the  Messiah  on  Palm-Sunday. 
Again,  reading  in  ordinary  tones  on 
Mount  Gerizirn,  every  word  was  audi- 
ble on  the  opposite  mountain,  Ebal ; 
an  explanation  of  the  narrative  in 
Joshua  which  travellers  have  presumed 
to  be  impossible.  And  again,  bathing 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  the  common 
voice  was  found  to  be  audible  at  a  vast 
distance  ;  so  that  our  Saviour,  no  doubt, 
addressed  multitudes  with  perfect  ease 
on  that  hallowed  shore,  where  he  dis- 
coursed so  frequently. 


THE  ITALIAN  PRESS  AND  THE  COUNCIL. 

IF  the  spirit  of  the  press  be  a  fair 
indication  of  the  state  of  public  mind, 
the  Ecumenical  Council  has  not 
caused  half  the  excitement  in  Italy  that 
it  has  caused  in  other  countries.  No 
sooner  had  the  letters  of  the  Pope  con- 
vening it  been  issued  than  there  was  a 
general  stir  all  over  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica; and  the  organs  of  the  different 
religions  sects,  of  the  different  parties 
in  the  Church,  of  political  organizations, 
and  the  correspondents  of  those  organs, 
were  busily  at  work  speculating  about 
what  it  meant,  what  was  going  to  come 
out  of  it,  what  should  or  should  not  be 
done.  Not  so  in  Italy.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  ultra- Catholic 
press  to  persuade  the  people  that  an 
Ecumenical  Council  was  something 
supernatural,  and  would  prove  a  fatal 


blow  to  liberal  principles  and  institu- 
tions, the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  ed- 
ucated looked  upon  the  whole  matter 
with  a  great  deal  of  indifference,  as  on 
a  last  and  useless  attempt  to  bring  back 
times  that  had  gone  forever.  The  papal 
press,  headed  by  "  La  Civilta  Cattolica," 
and  "  L' Armenia,"  considering  victory 
as  certain,  undertook  to  treat  their  op- 
ponents like  subdued  enemies  and  con- 
quered rebels ;  and  there  is  no  vitu- 
peration, no  slanderous  charge,  which  it 
did  not  heap  on  their  heads.  The  liberal 
press,  however,  did  not  seem  exceed- 
ingly moved  by  such  attacks.  Conscious 
of  their  own  strength  and  confiding  in 
the  truth  of  the  principles  they  uphold, 
the  best  writers  began  their  work  by 
refraining  from  noticing  the  abusive 
language  and  slanders  of  their  virulent 
foes.  They  regarded  the  only  effectual 
way  of  withstanding  the  pretensions  of 
the  Roman  Court,  and  answering  the 
charges  of  its  adherents,  to  be  to  en- 
lighten the  people  on  the  subject. 
Hence  the  beautiful  and  calmly  writ- 
ten articles  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  most  popular  reviews,  such  as 
those  of  Pantaleoni  in  the  "  Nuova  An- 
tologia ; "  hence  the  noble  works  of  Cos- 
tanzo  Giano,  Raffaele  Biamonte,  Fer- 
dinando  Malvica,  Tomaso  Mora,  and 
others,  equally  known  for  their  learning 
and  virtuous  lives. 

Professor  Giano's  work  bears  the 
title,  "  The  Council  considered  in  Re- 
lation to  Science  and  Law,"  and  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  last  year. 
The  author  shows  how  groundless  are 
the  claims  of  the  Popes  over  councils 
truly  ecumenical,  and  how  they  have 
arrogated  the  right  of  declaring  ecu- 
menical many  councils  that  were  very 
far  from  representing  the  mind  of  the 
whole  Church.  He  maintains  that  bish- 
ops do  not  and  cannot  represent  the 
Church  unless  they  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  concludes  that  the  present 
one  is  the  least  ecumenical  of  all  the 
councils  ever  convened.  It  is  written 
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in  the  form  of  a  discourse,  calm  and 
eloquent  in  tone,  and  logical  in  its  con- 
clusions, which  are  always  drawn  from 
science,  history,  or  law.  Every  word 
in  it  is  an  argument  against  the  claims 
set  forth  by  popes. 

The  work  of  the  author  next  men- 
tioned is  the  first  volume  of  a  "  History 
of  Christianity  from  its  beginning  to 
the  Reformation."  An  ecclesiastic  of 
Bologna  is  supposed  to  be  concealed 
under  the  name  of  Biamonte.  Its 
principal  object  seems  to  be  that  of 
showing  that  the  development  of 
Christianity  is  natural  and  human,  but 
on  every  important  fact  it  has  remarks 
which  are  made  to  bear  on  the  Ecu- 
menical Council.  A  Church  that  can 
produce  such  writers  will  not  long  sub- 
mit to  the  despotic  rule  of  one  man, 
merely  because  he  assumes  that  he  is 
the  vicar  of  God  on  earth.  When  the 
clergy  is  once  awakened  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  rights  and  power,  it 
will  emancipate  itself  unless  compelled 
into  subjection  by  force. 

"  The  Popes  and  Papacy,"  by  Baron 
Ferdinand  Malvica,  is  written  with  more 
respect  for  the  occupants  of  the  Roman 
See,  though  very  free  in  principle  and 
liberal  in  tone.  The  author  hopes  a 
great  deal  from  the  Council.  "  Let  it 
be,"  are  his  words — "  let  it  be  the  friend 
of  modern  civilization  and  the  consoler 
of  disturbed  minds.  We  expect  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  pastors,  res- 
olutions worthy  of  our  times,  which 
require  that  the  sanctity  of  Christianity 
should  be  preserved  undented,  and  the 
civil  progress  of  human  reason  respect- 
ed in  everything."  Unfortunately  for 
the  wishes  of  the  good  baron,  Pius  IX. 
has  already  and  repeatedly  declared 
that  Christian  Religion  and  Modern 
Progress  are,  like  Christ  and  Belial, 
utterly  irreconcilable.  Papal  Christi- 
anity must  be  just  what  it  is,  or  it  will 
cease  to  be. 

A  better  and  more  powerful  writer 
is  Thomas  Mora,  a  canon  of  the  Cathe- 


dral of  Vercelli,  in  Piedmont,  favorably 
known  to  his  countrymen  as  a  distin- 
guished philosopher  and  theologian  of 
the  liberal  school.  His  life  is  so  pure 
and  usefully  employed  that  his  relig- 
ious opponents  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
point  where  to  attack  him  and  lessen 
his  influence.  "  La  Vita  dell  Essere," 
is  the  rather  singular  title  of  a  bulky 
volume  just  published  by  him  ;  which 
title  we  confess  we  hardly  know  how 
to  render  in  English.  "  An  Attempt 
at  a  Synthesis  of  Theology  and  Philos- 
ophy, dedicated  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council,"  is  the  explanation  of  that  title 
given  by  himself,  and  which  we  are 
not  sure  whether  we  understand,  though 
we  have  faithfully  translated  it.  In 
spite  of  its  strange  title,  the  book  is  a 
remarkable  and  very  good  one.  It 
advocates  the  reciprocal  independence 
of  Church  and  State  ;  it  maintains  that 
the  mission  of  the  former  is  a  purely 
spiritual  one,  and  cannot  be  fulfilled 
so  long  as  the  Church  meddles  with 
temporal  matters  ;  it  urges  and  insists 
upon  popes  resigning  the  temporal 
power,  that  they  may  attend,  as  they 
should,  to  the  interests  of  religion.  The 
right  of  electing  its  own  rulers  is 
claimed  for  the  State,  which  is  declared 
fully  competent  and  sufficient  to  govern 
itself,  without  interference,  director  in- 
direct, from  the  Church.  The  liberty 
and  independence  of  science,  the  truths 
of  its  conclusions,  faith  in  the  progress 
of  humanity,  freedom  of  opinion  and 
conscience,  are  boldly  asserted,  ex- 
pounded, and  defended.  We  fear  that 
not  many  of  the  fathers  will  read  the 
work  of  this  worthy  priest,  and  that 
fewer  still  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  his  arguments.  All 
praise,  however,  is  due  to  him  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  say  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  truth,  to  have  said  which  may 
cost  him  his  benefice. 

Besides  the  above,  many  other  works 
on  the  Council,  written  in  the  same 
spirit,  have  been  published.  They 
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were  extensively  circulated  and  read 
before  the  assembling  of  the  Council, 
and  have  caused  a  general  impression 
in  Italy  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  decision  to  forward  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  any  direction. 
And  now  that  the  Council  is  in  session, 
such  an  impression  is  not  changed,  and 
the  whole  transaction  is  looked  upon 
as  splendid  farce.  The  papal  press  af- 
firms that  it  is  a  great  success,  that  its 
beneficial  influence  is  already  felt  far 
and  near,  that  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  have  been  blown  away  like  dust 
before  the  wind,  and  vanished  like  fog 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  In  the  mere 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  bishops  from 
every  part  of  the  world  have  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  Pope  calling  them 
to  Rome,  they  see  an  evidence  of  a 
perfect  unity  of  mind  pervading  the 
episcopate,  and  celebrate  it  as  a  mirac- 
ulous event.  But  the  liberal  press 
finds  it  very  natural  that  they  should 
improve  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
Rome,  having  their  expenses  paid,  and 
enjoying  a  vacation  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  not  be  so  pleasant 
and  protracted.  The  facilities  for  trav- 
elling, too,  are  so  great  that  bishops 
can,  as  well  as  other  mortals,  go  any- 
where without  any  special  interposition 
of  Providence  in  their  behalf.  With 
their  purses  so  well  lined  as  they  have 
been,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  place  of  their  destination. 


JAMESTOWN  OF  PEMAQTJID.i 

THIS   very   neat  and  tasteful   little 

volume  contains  not  merely  the  poem 

of  Mrs.  Hackelton,  but  a  record  of  the 

proceedings   of  the   committee   of    the 

1  Jamestown  of  Pemnquid:  A  Poem.  By 
Mrs.  Maria  W.  Hackelton.  Read  on  the  Site  of 
Fort  Frederic,  on  the  Reception  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  by  the  Citizens  of 
Bristol,  August  26,  1869.  Published  under  the  Di- 
rection of  the  Society.  New  York:  Published 
by  Hurd  and  Houston.  Cambridge:  Riverside 
Press.  1869.  pp.  40. 


society,  appointed  "  to  examine  and  re^ 
port  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
fortification  at  Pemaquid,  in  the  town 
of  Bristol ;  the  paved  street,  and  indica- 
tions of  the  original  settlement  con- 
nected therewith."  It  includes,  also, 
a  brief  "  Historic  Sketch,"  in  prose,  by 
the  author  of  the  poem.  There  was, 
moreover,  on  the  same  occasion,  an  ad- 
dress by  Professor  Johnston,  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  containing  u  a  narrative 
of  the  early  rise  and  varying  fortunes 
of  the  settlement,"  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  publication.  The  omis- 
sion is  to  be  explained,  we  presume,  by 
the  fact  that  the  orator,  who  is  a  native 
of  the  place,  is  preparing  an  elaborate 
history  of  that  particular  region,  the 
contents  of  which  he  may  not  wish  to 
anticipate.  Some  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  such  a  history  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
society,  such  as  Mr.  Thornton's  essay, 
entitled  ''Ancient  Pemaquid,  an  His- 
torical Review,"  and  "  Papers  relating 
to  Pemaquid,"  compiled  from  the  offi- 
cial records  of  New  York,  by  Mr. 
Hough.  To  these  may  be  added  por- 
tions of  Mr.  Sewall's  "  Ancient  Do- 
minions of  Maine,"  and  of  Mr.  Willis's 
"  History  of  Portland,"  which  embraces 
a  large  amount  of  extraneous  informa- 
tion. These  all  foreshadow  the  remark- 
able and  romantic  interest  which  would 
attach  to  a  simple  narrative  of  the  ad- 
ventures, wild  and  exciting,  and,  alas  ! 
often  tragical,  of  which  the  fishing  sta- 
tion and  frontier  post  at  Monhegan  was 
the  seat  and  centre. 

Pemaquid  is  the  point  of  the  main- 
land nearest  to  the  island  of  Monhe- 
gan, ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  and 
the  two  were  usually  connected  in  ref- 
erences to  that  locality.  The  island 
lies  in  the  customary  route  of  naviga- 
tion by  the  fishermen,  who  begin  to 
visit  the  American  coast  not  long  after 
the  discovery  by  the  Cabots  ;  and  the 
abundance  of  fish  found  there  may  have 
been  noticed  at  a  very  early  period. 
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Gosnold  passed  by  it  in  1602  ;  and  Mar- 
tin Pinoz,  whom  he,  with  others,  sent 
there  the  next  year,  declared  the  cod 
to  be  "better  than  those  of  Newfound- 
land." In  1605  Way  mouth  carried  off 
some  of  the  natives,  a  portion  of  whom 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  and  were  the  cause,  in  part, 
from  the  information  they  gave,  of  the 
colonial  scheme  under  Popham,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc,  near  by. 
That  having  failed,  the  country  was  left 
to  the  casual  visits  of  coasting  vessels, 
seeking  fish  and  furs  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  Captain  John  Smith 
was  at  Monhegan,  on  a  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration, in  1614;  and  his  subordi- 
nate, Hunt,  being  left  behind  in  an- 
other vessel,  seized  as  many  natives  as 
he  could,  to  sell  to  the  Spaniards  for 
slaves.  Consequently  that  region  be- 
came a  dangerous  place  for  white  men, 
as  later  visitors  learned  to  their  disap- 
pointment and  loss.  In  1618,  some 
mutineers  from  a  ship  sent  over  by 
Gorges,  under  Captain  Rocroft,  passed 
the  winter  on  Monhegan.  They  were 
taken  away  in  the  spring  by  another 
captain  (Dermer),  who,  sailing  thence 
southwesterly,  "  found  some  ancient 
plantations,  not  long  since  populated, 
now  utterly  void ; "  and,  elsewhere, 
"  remnants,  but  not  free  from  sickness." 
The  place  first  mentioned  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Pemaquid,  The  planta- 
tions were  those  of  Indians,  who  had 
been  almost  annihilated  by  the  terrible 
plague  of  the  previous  year,  which  so 
largely  destroyed  the  natives  of  the 
New  England  coast,  as  far  south  as 
Narragansett.  Dermer  restored  some 
of  the  captives  who  had  been  taken  by 
Hunt,  and  "  by  his  prudence  and  great 
diligence,  procured  a  peace "  between 
English  and  savages,  perhaps  because 
the  last  were  too  enfeebled  for  contest. 
When  that  region  began  to  be  occupied 
by  the  whites,  about  the  year  1623, 
the  natives  were  hospitable  and  appar- 
ently friendly.  The  Sagamore,  Samo- 


set,  —  said  to  be  the  same  that  wel- 
comed the  Pilgrims  on  their  arrival  at 
Plymouth, —  gave  a  deed  of  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land,  near  Pemaquid, 
in  1625,  to  one  of  the  universal  John 
Browns,  who  rival  the  John  Smiths  in 
ubiquity  ;  the  first  conveyance,  it  is 
claimed,  ever  made  by  the  natives. 
The  "  legal  "  and  permanent  deed,  un- 
der which  the  land  has  since  been  held, 
was  granted  by  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil to  Robert  Aldworth  and  Giles  El- 
bridge,  merchants  of  Bristol,  whose 
agent,  Abraham  Shurt,  was  already  in 
possession.  This  was  dated  February 
29,  1631-2. 

The  deed,  although  in  the  form  of 
an  indenture  between  the  President 
and  Council  on  the  one  part,  and  Aid- 
worth  and  Elbridge  on  the  other,  was 
virtually  a  charter,  and  undertook  to 
confer  the  power  of  establishing  civil 
government,  which  the  Council,  by  the 
way,  had  no  authority  to  do. 

What  with  the  lawlessness  of  a 
fluctuating  population,  the  hostility  of 
the  natives  and  of  the  French,  and  the 
incursions  of  pirates,  Pemaquid  led  a 
stormy  life  of  it  from  the  beginning. 
Having,  through  alternate  periods  of 
misfortune  and  prosperity,  arrived  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Indian  war  with 
Philip,  in  1675-6,  the  village  was  then 
burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  away. 
Soon  after,  Andros,  acting  for  the  Duke 
of  York,  whose  ducal  territory  in- 
cluded Pemaquid,  rebuilt  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  laid  out  a  village  on  a  regu- 
lar plan,  directing  how  the  streets 
should  be  made  and  the  houses  located. 
To  this  period  must  be  assigned  the 
"paved  street,"  that  has  excited  so 
much  attention  as  an  ancient  relic. 
Andros  ordained  that  all  the  trade 
should  be  in  the  street,  and  in  front  of 
the  houses,  between  sun  and  sun  ;  and 
the  new  town  was  subjected  to  the 
strictest  municipal  regulations.  The  fort 
was  named  Fort  Charles,  and  the  set- 
tlement called  "  JAMESTOWN."  It  was 
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again  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1689, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  William  Phips 
in  1692.  Four  years  later  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  French  and  Indians,  un- 
der Iberville  arid  Count  Castine,  when 
the  post  was  dismantled,  and  the  town 
plundered.  Thus  it  remained  until 
1729,  when  Governor  Dummer  rebuilt 
the  fort,  and  called  it  Fort  Frederick. 
This  fort  stood  till  the  Revolution,  when 
it  was  pulled  down,  lest  it  should  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  English. 

Mr.  Sewall,  "  Ancient  Dominions  of 
Maine,"  p.  115,  says  :  — 

"  About  this  devoted  spot  armies  have 
gathered,  like  eagjes  to  the  carcass,  and 
the  din  of  war,  in  all  its  accumulated  hor- 
rors of  blood  and  carnage,  has  raged. 
The  ships  of  contending  nations  have 
tinged  its  waters  with  human  gore,  and 
poured  their  iron  hail  in  destructive 
broadsides  upon  its  fortified  places,  till 
the  ruthless  storm  has  swept  its  streets, 
and  crushed  out  at  once  the  life  and  energy 
of  its  defenders.  Here  the  red  man,  with  a 
howl  of  defiance,  and  the  white  man,  with 
the  subdued  voice  of  prayer,  have  bitten 
the  dust  together,  amid  the  shrieks  of 
forlorn  women  and  helpless  children/' 

When  a  grave  antiquary  is  thus  car- 
ried beyond  the  ordinary  impassiveness 
of  historical  prose,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  same  circumstances  should  trans- 
port a  lady  into  the  realms  of  actual 
verse.  In  yielding  to  a  poetic  impulse, 
Mrs.  Hackelton  has  treated  her  subject 
with  grace  and  success.  Her  poem  is, 
as  the  committee  express  themselves, 
"  beautiful  and  appropriate,"  and  de- 
serves the  elegant  form  of  publication 
bestowed  upon  it. 

We  have  taken  our  summary  from 
other  sources  than  the  book  itself; 
partly  because  the  account  there  is 
compressed  to  the  last  degree  of  suc- 
cinctness, and  partly  to  ascertain  if  in- 
timations therein  contained  of  a  vague 
antiquity  for  the  settlement,  if  not  pre- 
historic,  at  least  pre-Plymouth,  were 
well  founded.  The  Maine  Society  has 
been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  criti- 


cism for  a  rather  free  exercise  of  its 
imagination,  in  reference  to  the  Popham 
settlement  at  Sagadahoc.  The  events 
at  Pemaquid  need  no  doubtful  infer- 
ences to  give  them  importance,  and  no 
aid  from  fancy  to  make  them  pictu- 
resque and  exciting.1 

The  committee  were  there,  in  their 
own  language,  to  examine,  among  other 
things,  "  the  paved  street,  and  indica- 
tions of  the  original  settlement  con- 
nected therewith,"  which  might  be  mis- 
understood to  imply  that  the  paved 
streets  dated  back  to  the  original  set- 
tlement. One  of  them,  in  his  remarks, 
claims  "  a  high  probability  that  the  set- 
tlement at  Pemaquid  antedated  the 
year  1620."  "  Besides,"  he  adds, 
"  there  were  documents  in  existence 
which  give  confirmation  to  this  proba- 
bility. The  great  New  England  Char- 
ter of  November,  1620,  speaks  of  set- 
tlements already  made  by  the  English 
on  this  coast,  'in  places  agreeable  to 
themselves.'  What  place  could  be 
more  agreeable  than  this  for  enter- 
prise, or  give  better  promise  of  suc- 
cess ?  Then,  too,  the  patent  granted 
to  John  Pierce  in  1621,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  recent  historians,  is  evidently 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  Plymouth 
Charter,  as  had  by  some  been  supposed, 
but  is  to  be  referred  to  his  purchase  at 
Pemaquid,  whither  ( he  had  already 
transported  divers  persons  into  New 
England.'  And,  thirdly,  in  the  <  Brief 
Relation'  of  1622,  there  is  an  account 
of  thirty  ships  engaged  in  trade  and 
the  fishery  here,  *  besides  those  that 
are  gone  for  the  transportation  of  the 
planters,  or  supply  of  such  as  are  al- 
ready planted.'  Moreover,  can  it  be 
believed  that  there  could  have  been 
such  a  fleet  here  for  these  purposes,  and 
yet  no  settlement  formed  ?  "  2 

1  We  might  use  the  language  of  Christopher 
Levett,  so  long  ago  as  1623,  and  repeat,  "  For  Sag- 
adahoc, I  need  say  nothing  of  it ;  there  hath  been 
enough  said  by  others,  and  I  fear  me  too  much."  — 
"  Levett's  Voyage,"  in  Me.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  p.  26. 

2  Prefatory  Note,  pp.  11,  12. 
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These  points  are  repeated  in  the 
"  Historic  Sketch  ;  "  and  the  poem, 
growing  more  decided,  declares,  — 

"  First  dwellers  oil  New  England's  rock-bound  soil, 
Amid  these  wilds  their  humble  homes  they  made." 

The  inference  that  the  mention,  in  the 
New  England  Charter,  of  settlements 
already  made  by  the  English, "  in  places 
agreeable  to  themselves,"  must  refer  to 
Pemaquid,  "  for  what  place  could  be 
more  agreeable  ?  "  is  hardly  susceptible 
of  logical  analysis,  and  perhaps  was  in- 
tended to  be  sportive.  The  statement 
respecting  the  patent  to  John  Pierce  in 
1621  is  set  at  rest,  if  such  a  thing  was 
needed,  by  the  recent  publication  of  the 
Records  of  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land, where  it  may  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Pierce's  plantation  was  Plymouth,  and 
the  "  divers  persons  already  transported 
into  New  England  "  were  the  Pilgrims.1 
The  account  of  "  thirty  ships  engaged 
in  trade  and  fishery  "  is  explained  in 
a  note  by  their  secretary,  to  be  from 
Winslow's  narration  of  his  expedition 
for  provisions  to  "  Damarin's  Cove, 
near  Munhiggen,"  and  it  is  added,  as 
if  from  the  same  authority  in  the  same 
connection,  at  "  Munhiggen  was  a 
plantation  of  Sir  F.  Gorges"  The 
statement  of  Winslow  is,  that  a  ship 
of  Thomas  Weston  "  made  her  voyage 
at  a  place  called  Damarin's  Cove, 
near  Munhiggen,  some  forty  leagues 
from  us,  about  which  place  there  fished 
about  thirty  sail  of  ships,  arid  whither 
myself  was  employed  by  our  governor 
with  orders  to  take  up  such  victuals  as 
the  ships  could  spare."  This  and  noth- 
ing more.  It  was  to  a  fleet  of  ships 
fishing  off  Monhegan,  as  our  Gloucester 
fleet  fishes  at  the  Grand  Banks,  that 
Winslow  went,  and  not  to  any  plantation 
or  place  of  trade.  The  passage  about 
" a  plantation  of  Sir  F.  Gorges"  is  from 
a  letter  written  by  John  Saunders  of 
Wessagusset  (Wey mouth),  in  the  spring 

1  See  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  for  April,  1867;  also  Deane's  Bradford, 
pp.  138,  139. 


of  1623,  saying  he  intended  "  to  go  to 
Muuhiggen,  where  was  a  plantation  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges."  Christopher 
Levett,  one  of  the  three  councillors  of 
Robert  Gorges,  the  son  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando, who  came  over  to  represent  his 
father,  as  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
England,  in  1623,  went  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  to  the  coast  of  Maine  in 
search  of  places  fit  for  plantations.  It 
is  noticeable  that  he  makes  no  allusion 
to  any  plantation  belonging  to  Gorges. 
But  when  the  Indians,  near  what  is 
now  York,  asked  him  where  he  meant 
to  settle  his  plantation,  he  told  them 
he  meant  to  go  further  east  before  he 
could  resolve.  "  They  said,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  there  was  no  good  place,  and 
I  had  heard  that  Pemaquid  and  Cap- 
manwagan  and  Monhiggen  were 
granted  to  others."1 

Levett  probably  had  in  his  mind 
the  attempt  of  the  Council  for  New 
England,  in  1622,  to  divide  the  coast 
among  their  members,  in  which  divis- 
ion the  share  of  Abraham  Jennens 
included  Pemaquid  and  Monhegan. 
At  the  latter  place,  Jennens  is  under- 
stood to  have  made  some  beginning  of 
a  plantation  in  1623,  but  sold  out  his 
improvements  (he  never  had  a  title  to 
the  soil)  to  Abraham  Shurt,  the  agent 
of  the  Bristol  merchants,  Aldvvorth 
and  Elbridge,  for  £50.  The  name  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  adventures  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  that  John  Saunders 
might  easily  infer  that  everything  there 
belonged  to  him. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  con- 
dition of  things  at  the  fishing-station 
near  Monhegan.  There  may  have 
been  shanties  erected  by  fishermen  on 
the  island,  and  perhaps  on  the  main- 
land, fyr  temporary  purposes,  but  they 
made  no  settlements  at  either  place. 
Hubbard,  the  early  historian,  says  ex- 
pressly that  people  came  to  fish  every 
year  about  Monhegan  and  other  points, 
1  Levett's  "  Voyage  in  Maine,"  Hist.  Coll,  p.  88. 
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"although  no  colony  was  ever  settled 
in  any  of  those  places  till  the  year  1 620, 
when  Plymouth  was  planted."  Brad- 
ford gives  the  time  with  greater  pre- 
cision. Alluding  to  the  termination  of 
Weston's  plantation  at  Wey mouth,  he 
says,  "  There  were  also  this  year  (1623) 
some  scattering  beginnings  made  in 
other  places,  as  at  Paskataway,  at 
Monhegan,  and  some  other  places." 

The  Historical  Society  of  Maine  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  active  zeal 
with  which  it  investigates  the  history 
of  that  State.  We  trust  that  efforts 
will  not  be  repeated  to  force  a  pre- 
sumption of  English  settlements  in 
Maine  prior  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 
Until  the  poor  religious  wanderers, 
whose  souls  were  absorbed  in  the 
search  for  a  home,  had  become  estab- 
lished at  Plymouth,  it  is  certain  that 
no  plantation  for  trade  or  territorial 
aggrandizement  could  be  made  to  stick 
on  the  coast  of  New  England,  perhaps 
not  on  the  coast  of  Virginia.  After 
their  example  of  endurance  and  stabil- 
ity, it  became  comparatively  easy  to 
renew  or  strengthen  other  enterprises ; 
but  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
were  the  centre  of  effective  influence, 
and  the  chief  encouragement  of  all 
successful  operations. 


THE  CATNACH  PRESS. 
IT  is  about  as  hard  to  fix  on  accur- 
ate lines  of  demarcation  in  literature, 
as  in  shaving,  or  in  decorative  costume. 
The  barber  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby," 
finding  it  necessary  to  establish  some 
limiting  minimum  of  respectability, 
drew  the  line  at  colliers.  There  is  a 
record  of  a  lady  of  orthodox  religious 
principles  of  the  utmost  strictness 
(whenever  she  could  ascertain  them), 
who,  after  long  turmoil  in  mind  over  the 
just  limit  for  indulging  "  the  lust  of 
the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life  "  finally 
u  drew  the  line  at  feathers,"  which 


thenceforward  she  felt  were  unholy,  a 
sure  mark  of  the  pit.  So  in  literature. 
Does  literature  include  the  Waverly 
Novels,  and  Bacon's  Essays?  Yes. 
Mr.  James's  novels,  Mrs.  Radcliffe's, 
and  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Patten  ? 
Well,  yes.  "  The  Gunmaker  of  Mos- 
cow," the  production  of  the  Interviewer 
of  the  Period,  the  ballads  that  nutter 
about  the  railings  of  public  places  in 
some  large  cities,  auctioneers'  printed 
catalogues,  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  the- 
atrical posters,  conservative  political 
platforms,  and  the  like?  C'est  selon. 

But  even  these,  if  collected  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  arranged,  and  so  dis- 
played as  to  become  an  intelligible 
record  or  illustration  of  a  period,  an 
individual,  or  a  fact,  take  on  a  collective 
or  secondary  quality  of  literature.  A 
pound  of  mud  on  your  boots  is  dirt. 
But  a  square  mile  of  dirt  in  situ  is 
"a  magnificent  estate.'* 

This  curious  record  of  the  publica- 
tions of  "  Jemmy  Catnach  "  A  is  a 
book,  and  literature,  as  now  published. 
Whether  his  broad  sheets  and  ballads 
were  themselves  literature  is  another 
question. 

James  Catnach  was  the  son  of  a 
north  country  English  printer.  From 
1813  to  1839  he  occupied  a  dirty  old 
hole  in  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials, 
London,  and  sold  ballads,  carols,  etc., 
until  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  retired 
on  a  fortune  of  about  $20,000,  with 
which  he  became,  in  the  words  of  his 
will,  "  James  Catnach  of  Dancer's  Hill, 
South  Mimms,in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, Gentleman"  This  intermediate  gen- 
tlemanly state  lasted  but  a  brief  while; 
for  in  1842  the  former  printer  and 
present  gentleman  entered  (let  us  hope) 
upon  his  superlative  degree  of  angel. 
Catnach's  business  was  continued  by 
another  firm,  and  "  The  Catnach  Press  " 

1  The  Catnach  Press.  A  Collection  of  the 
Books  and  Wood-cuts  of  James  Catnach,  late  of 
Seven  Dials,  Printer.  12tno.  London :  .Reeves  & 
Turner. 
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is  still  in  full   activity  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Fortey,  who  advertises  that 
(among  his  other  wares)   he  keeps   in 
stock  four  thousand  different  ballads. 
This  book,  besides  a  brief  account  of 
Catnach  himself,  and  an  excursus  (mostly 
from  Henry.  Mayhew)   of  thirty  pages 
on  "  The  Literature  of  the  Streets,"  is 
made  up  from  the  stereotype  pages  and 
wood-cuts  themselves,  selected   out    of 
Catnach's  stock ;  and  a  curious  higgle- 
dy-piggledy   mess     they     make.        Of 
separate  works,   thus  embodied,  there 
are  twenty-one,  all  within   the  depart- 
ment of  children's  fiction,  except  one, 
«  The     Good    Child's     First     Book," 
which  is   a   pictorial   primer.       These 
stories  are  well  selected,  being  indeed 
almost  all    such  as  no  child's  library 
should  be  without ;  to  wit :  The  House 
that    Jack    Built,    Cock    Robin,   Jack 
Sprat,  Jenny  Wren,  Punch  and  Judy, 
Simple  Simon,  Cinderella,  Children  of 
the  Wood,  Jack  the    Giant  Killer,  Old 
Mother  Hubbard,  etc.,  etc.     The  rest 
of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  cuts, 
which  are   made   up  into  pages  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  exigencies  of  the 
printer,  but  otherwise  without    order, 
and  with  neither  classification,  paging, 
nor  index.     Thus,  of  two  pages  taken 
at    random,  one   includes  eight   ballad 
cuts,  namely  :  a  traveller  drinking  at 
"  The    Chequers,"   the  "  Rising  Sun," 
Man   Friday  doing  obeisance  to    Rob- 
inson   Crusoe,    the    quarter-staff   fight 
between  Robin  Hood  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield,     the     Blackamoor's     Head, 
Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marion  and  the  Ab- 
bot, an  old  fashioned  London  watchman, 
and  a  huntsman  aiming  his  arrow  at  a 
deer.    The  other  side  lias  six  head-  and 
tail-pieces,  of  which  one  stands  sideways, 
for  the    sake  of  the  rnake-up,  and  an- 
other   is    upside    down,  for  no   visible 
reason.     Among  these  cuts  are  a  num- 
ber of  Bewick's  own  designs,  from  the 
worn  old  blocks  cut  by  him  ;   the  free- 
dom and  force  of  the  drawing  and  the 
delicacy  and  feeling  of  the  work  suf- 


ficiently distinguishing  them.  These 
represent  one  extreme.  The  other  is 
exemplified  by  certain  terrific  designs 
which,  according  to  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Catnach's  biographer,  may  have 
been  executed  by  himself,  and  which 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  portraits 
of  unpopular  instructors  by  angry 
youths  of  ten  years  old.  Some  of 
these  cuts  are  from  blocks  that  have 
been  in  use  since  boys  wore  buckles, 
if  not  wigs  ;  and  their  miscellaneous- 
ness  has  a  scope  and  intensity  entirely 
indescribable.  The  cuts  which  adorn 
the  afore-mentioned  classics  in  the 
prior  portion  of  the  volume  are  about 
at  the  grade  of  mediocrity  within  the 
scale  thus  set  forth,  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  a  close  relevancy,  in  most 
cases,  to  their  subject  matter.  In  "The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Dick  Turpin," 
for  instance,  the  first  page  is  filled  with 
a  representation  of  Dick,  on  his  famous 
ride  to  York.  His  black  mare  Bess 
sails  easily  in  her  stride  over  a  spiked 
turnpike  gate,  while  Dick  forestalls  any 
demand  for  fare,  by  aiming  one  pistol 
at  the  startled  gate-keeper,  and  with  a 
free  and  jovial  expression  of  face  aims 
the  other  at  his  pursuers  in  the  rear. 
A  second  picture  shows  him  cruelly 
seating  an  old  lady  on  the  fire,  where 
he  holds  her  fast,  to  make  her  tell 
where  her  money  is,  and  two  accom- 
plices in  crape  masks  search  the  house. 

The  dimensions  of  the  book  pre- 
vented any  reprints  of  ballads  ;  a  num- 
ber of  the  usual  illustrations  being 
however  given.  Some  of  these  pro- 
ductions meet  wilh  a  sale  apparently 
exceeding  even  that  of  ''Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  A  table  credited  to  the 
"  Quarterly  Review  "  for  1867,  states 
the  sale  of  one  ballad  (on  Rush's 
murder),  to  have  reached  2,500,000 
copies;  and  that  of  the  Manning  mur- 
der as  many. 

Divers  reflections  upon  this  odd 
specimen  of  substratum  art  and  litera- 
ture must  perforce  be  withheld;  all, 
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however,  rather  curious  than  useful ; 
since  in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
large  demand  for  anything  quite  so  far 
down,  unless  indeed  it  be  among  our 
imported  citizens. 


LIFE   IN  NORTH  BRITAIN. 

IT  is  from  the  treasures  of  the  Scottish 
nation  that  this  store  of  entertaining 
records  of  character,  manners,  customs, 
and  beliefs,  has  been  drawn  ; 1  and  suf- 
ficiently curious  it  is.  There  is  an  in- 
troduction, apparently  intended  to  af- 
ford a  preliminary  sketch  of  Scottish 
social  progress  since  the  Reformation  ; 
but  its  materials  are  only  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  the  subsequent  chapters, 
which  consist  of  aggregations  of  items, 
under  the  successive  heads  of  "  So- 
cial Customs,"  «  Drolleries,"  "Public 
Sports,"  "General  Folklore,"  "  De- 
mons and  Apparitions,"  "  Witchcraft," 
and  "  Church  Discipline."  Except  for 
this  classification  indeed,  the  volume 
is  little  besides  the  reprint  of  a  large 
memorandum  book  ;  but  that  is  praise, 
perhaps,  rather  than  blame.  Even 
the  odd  misplacements  are  flavorsome  : 
thus  games,  superstitions,  and  church 
penalties  are  inserted  without  apology, 
where  indeed  a  good  many  of  them 
might  be  well  placed  on  purpose, 
among  "  Drolleries." 

Once  in  a  while,  the  reader  of  Scott 
finds  new  light  upon  some  point  not 
explained  even  by  the  vast  and  liberal 
learning  of  the  Wizard.  Thus,  "joc- 
taleg  "  (used  by  Andrew  Fairservice  in 
"  Rob  Roy  ")  is  explained  as  a  knife 
originally  of  the  make  of  a  famous 
Flemish  cutler,  John  (or  Jock)  of 
Liege.  "  The  Shellicoat-stane  "  near 
where  Henry  Bertram  in  "  Guy  Man- 
nering"  lands  after  crossing  the  Sol- 

1  Scotland,  Social  and  Domestic.  Memorials 
of  Life  and  Manners  in  North  Britain.  By  Rev. 
Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.,  F.  S.  A.,  Historiographer, 
etc.  8vo.  London:  Printed  for  the  Grampian 
Club. 


way,  close  to  the  ruined  castle  of  his 
ancestors,  is  found  to  be  named  after  a 
malicious  water-spirit  called  "  Shelly- 
coat ;  "  etc.,  etc.  But  the  Doctor 
quotes  the  Wizard  oftener  than  he  ex- 
plains him,  after  all. 

With  a  kind  of  climax  or  cumula- 
tive movement,  Dr.  Rogers  closes  his 
work  with  two  chapters  on  witch- 
craft and  church  discipline,  frequently, 
indeed,  covering  identical  ground,  the 
penalties  of  the  latter,  often  reaching, 
if  not  to  actual  capital  punishment,  yet 
to  the  indirect  but  certain  procurement 
of  it  by  petition  to  the  Privy  Council, 
being  liberally  inflicted  upon  those 
found  guilty  of  the  former.  With 
thorough-going  and  consistent  watchful- 
ness over  little  things  as  well  as  great, 
the  kirk-sessions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  regulated,  also,  even  attend- 
ance and  demeanor  at  church.  An- 
drew Garvine  "  caught  it  "  from  the 
kirk-session  of  Ayr  (in  a  reprimand 
only)  "  because  the  minister  was  in  the 
pulpit  before  he  entered  the  church  " 
—  not  so  bad  a  rule.  Still  better  was 
the  regulation  that  "  every  one  that 
takes  snuff  in  tyme  of  divine  service 
shall  pay  6s.  8d."  (i.  e.,  Scots)  "  and 
give  one  publick  confession  of  his 
fault."  One  may  wonder  if  those 
stringent  old  presbyterians  possessed, 
and  if  they  possessed,  allowed  the  de- 
cent munching  of  what  the  Yankees 
term  "  meetin'-seed  ?  "  Still  another 
quaint  rule  would  be  well  reeuacted 
for  public  gatherings,  both  sacred  and 
secular.  It  was  that  ordained  by  the 
kirk-session  of  Perth,  in  1616,  namely, 
that  their  officer  should  "  have  his  red 
staff  in  the  kirk  on  Sabbath  days, 
therewith  to  wauken  sleepers,  and  to 
remove  greeting  bairns  forth  of  the 
kirk."  Translate,  with  pardonable  li- 
cense, for  "  greeting  bairns,"  noisy 
young  persons,  and  how  noble  would 
be  the  welcome,  of  the  official  thrusting 
out  of  a  concert-room  with  his  huge 
red  stick,  the  giggling  and  babbling 
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young  fools  who   spoil   so   much   good 
music  for  their  betters  ! 

The  immense  extent,  solicitude,  vigor, 
and  rigor  of  this  kirk  jurisdiction,  is 
curiously  illustrated  by  Dr.  Rogers's 
final  chapter.  The  kirk-sessions  and 
other  church  judicatories  not  only  took 
cognizance  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
offences,  including  witchcraft,  but  dealt 
with  all  forms  of  sexual  crime,  with 
drunkenness,  filial  disobedience,  pro- 
fanity, contracts  for  matrimony,  the 
solemnization  of  it,  dancing,  gambling, 
entertainments,  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  the 
kirk  in  fact  undertook  to  regulate  and 
control  society  according  to  clerical 
views  of  what  the  Bible  seemed  to 
require  in  each  case.  The  result  was 
such  an  inquisition  of  ministers,  and 
such  a  mess  of  hypocrisy,  formality, 
irreligion,  and  vice  among  the  people, 
as  was  to  be  expected.  All  these 
ibuses,  however,  which  like  many  in 
Roman  Catholic  nations,  are  to  be 
traced  directly  to  a  confusion  of  the 
offices  of  Church  and  State,  at  once  be- 
gan to  disappear  when,  in  1690,  a  law 
was  passed  abolishing  the  civil  disabili- 
ties and  liabilities  that  previously  fol- 
lowed an  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  to  quote  Dr.  Rog- 
ers's last  words,  "  church  discipline  be- 
came a  work  of  kindly  reproof  and 
gentle  exhortation."  So  may  it  ever 
be.  A  book  of  antique  historical  cu- 
riosities may  thus  afford  seasonable 
lessons  for  the  publicist  of  to-day.  For, 
curiously  enough,  while  the  disjunction 
of  Church  and  State,  thus  described  as 
of  old  a  benefit,  is  visibly  developing 
in  a  process  of  healthy  differentiation 
in  the  rest  of  Christendom ;  here  in 
the  United  -States  alone  is  there  a  dis- 
tinct effort  to  join  them  again  at  the 
very  root.  Nothing  less  is  the  system- 
atic endeavor  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  grasp  the  American  Common 
Schools  out  of  the  fostering  hand  of 
the  nation,  and  instead,  to  draw  them, 
no  matter  how  much  rent  and  wrecked 
in  the  process,  within  the  exclusive 


authority  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  true, 
the  state  is  to  be  allowed  to  pay  the 
school  money,  but  it  is  the  priests  who 
are  to  expend  it. 

CONOLLY    AND    THE    TREATMENT   OF 
THE  INSANE. 

THE  dangers  and  the  rewards  of 
philanthropists  are  curiously  illustrated 
together  in  an  anecdote  of  Pinel,  so 
brief  that  we  extract  it  from  Dr, 
Clark's  book,1  where  it  is  credited  to 
Dr.  Casimir  Pinel's  life  of  his  famous 
uncle.  The  story  of  Pinel's  liberation 
of  the  tormented  maniacs  of  the  Bi- 
cetre  in  1792,  is  everywhere  known; 
but  this  anecdote  is  new.  The  poor 
wretches  had  been  for  sometime  set 
free,  and  were  enjoying  their  decent 
liberty,  when,  says  the  anecdote,  "  it 
was  spread  abroad  that  he  had  some 
sinister  motive  in  releasing  the  lunatics. 
Under  this  impression,  a  furious  mob 
seized  him  one  day,  calling  *  a  la  Ian- 
terne  ! '  and  they  would  probably  have 
carried  their  intention  into  effect,  but 
for-  the  exertions  of  Chevinge,  an  old 
soldier  of  the  French  guard,  who  res- 
cued him  from  their  hands  and  saved 
his  life.  This  man  was  one  of  those 
very  lunatics  in  the  Bicetre,  who  had 
been  liberated  by  Pinel,  afterwards 
cured,  and  ultimately  taken  into  his 
service." 

According  to  his  circumstances,  Dr. 
Conolly  was  served  in  like  manner. 
He  was  never  seized  by  a  mob,  nor 
rescued  from  death  by  one  whom  he 
had  rescued  from  something  worse ; 
but  he  underwent  much  bitter  and  vex- 
atious opposition  and  misrepresentation, 
and  on  the  other  hand  gained  the  love 
and  reverence  of  many  whom  he  had 
benefited,  and  of  many  good  men  besides. 

James  Conolly,  a  thoroughly  good 
man,  an  able  physician,  and  the  princi- 
pal agent  in  establishing  the  system  of 

i  A  Memoir  of  John  Conolly,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
Comprising  a  Sketch  of  the  Treatment  of  the  In- 
sane in  Europe  and  America.  By  Sir  James  Clark, 
Bart.,  M.  D., etc.  Portrait.  12mo.  London:  John 
Murray. 
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non-restraint  in  lunatic  asylums,  in  the 
place  of  the  co-ercion  system,  was  of 
Irish  descent,  and  born  at  Market 
Raseri  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1794.  He 
entered  a  militia  regiment  in  1812, 
after  receiving  a  school  education  ; 
served  for  several  years ;  married  quite 
young,  in  1816;  in  1817  began .  to 
study  medicine;  graduated  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  settled  at  Chichester,  afterward 
removed  to  Siratford-on-Avon  ;  in  1827 
became  a  professor  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  at  the  unusually  early 
age  of  thirty-three;  about  1831  re- 
signed this  post,  and  resumed  practice 
at  Warwick ;  in  1839  became  resident 
physician  at  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, where  the  great  reform  of  his  life 
was  at  once  inaugurated  and  was 
thoroughly  established  ;  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  becoming  visiting  instead  of 
resident  physician,  entered  on  a  large 
general  practice;  but  in  a  few  years 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  after  a 
considerable  period  of  gradual  decay, 
accompanied  with  some  melancholy,  but 
without  the  loss  of  his  faculties,  he 
died  March  5,  1867,  a  few  hours  after 
a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

Dr.  Clark  has  with  correct  judg- 
ment given  as  much  as  possible  of  Dr. 
Conolly's  experiences  and  views  in  his 
own  words.  What  these  were,  since 
they  covered  a  whole  psychology, 
besides  the  vast  range  of  knowledges 
belonging  to  a  physician,  and  the  spe- 
cial attainments  of  the  physician  of  one 
defined  complaint,  can  not  be  stated  in 
a  paragraph.  More  than  perhaps  any 
other  man  than  the  clergyman  —  the 
doctor  for  souls  —  does  the  physician 
need  nobility  and  benevolence,  wide 
knowledge  and  practical  efficiency, 
energy  and  tact,  courage,  quickness, 
decision,  and  perseverance ;  and  all  the 
more  if  he  is  a  reforming  physician. 
Of  all  these  Dr.  Conolly  possessed  a 
large  share,  and  the  photograph  por- 
trait in  the  volume  shows  a  physiog- 
nomy entirely  corresponding  to  this 
character.  The  head  and  face  are  in- 


stinct with  thoughtfulness,  experience, 
sweetness,  and  decision. 

We  have  no  room  to  trace  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Conolly  in  introducing  his 
reform,  nor  to  even  allude  to  the  very 
interesting  brief  collateral  discussions 
and  statements  of  fact  in  both  text  and 
appendix.  But  we  must  needs  quote, 
though  at  some  expense  of  compla- 
cency, Dr.  Clark's  unceremonious  yet 
assuredly  richly-deserved  mention  of 
what  is  indeed  a  "  black  spot  "  on  our 
American  feasts  of  charity.  Says  Sir 
James :  — 

"  The  black  spot  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  America  is  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  lunatics  for  whom  there  is  no 
longer  room  in  the  public  asylums,  and 
who  are  consequently  confined  in  work- 
houses, almshouses,  and  some  of  them 
even  in  prisons.  The  disclosure  of  the 
treatment  to  which  these  poor  helpless 
creatures  are  subjected,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Willard,  is  only  to  be  compared  with 
their  worst  treatment  in  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century." 

Every  philanthropist  will  gladly  wit- 
ness as  many  such  reproaches,  and  as 
bitter  ones  as  may  be  necessary  to 
stimulate  our  wealthy  State  govern- 
ments to  remove  the  confessedly  dis- 
creditable and  in  fact  most  shamefully 
heathenish  state  of  things  that  now 
prevails  in  regard  to  these  most  piti- 
able objects  of  charity.  At  present,  in 
too  many  cases,  they  are  neglected  and 
abused  so  horribly  as  to  prove  what 
serious  ill  treatment  Christian  people 
can  inflict  upon  precisely  those  of  all 
the  world  least  able  to  prevent  or  re- 
sent it. 


FOREIGN   PROTESTANT    PULPIT.i 
To  describe  this  interesting  collec- 
tion with    entire    accuracy,    it    should 
have  been  named  also  "  Trinitarian." 

1  The  Foreign  Protestant  Pulpit.  Sermons  by 
Eminent  Preachers  of  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland.  First  Series.  12mo.  London: 
R.  D.  Dickinson. 
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For  it  would  be  impossible  to  gather 
from  it  that  there  is  a  Unitarian  Prot- 
estant not  merely  in  Europe,  but  in 
existence.  Still,  this  is  only  the  first 
series. 

The  sermons,  thirty-three  in  number, 
include  specimens  by  such  well  known 
preachers  as  H.  Monod,  Van  Oosterzee, 
Gaussen,  d'Aubigne,  Krummacher, 
Tholuck,  Pressense",  and  Harms,  and 
also  by  others  less  known  in  America, 
as,  Luthardt,  Reeder,  Bersier,  Grand- 
pierre,  Knapp,  Hofacker,  and  Toren. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  widely  differ  in 
ability  or  in  any  important  point  of 
method,  from  thirty-three  sermons  by 
our  own  best  preachers,  to  be  selected 
on  a  similar  principle.  Any  individ- 
ualizing qualities  of  style  are  of  course 
in  great  measure  obscured  by  transla- 
tion, so  that  the  comparison  must  be  of 
thought  and  general  handling  rather 
than  composition.  And  their  most 
obvious  feature,  thus  taken,  is  their 
emotional  character,  especially  in  the 
large  number  by  French  preachers. 
Some  of  them  are  practical  expositions 
of  what  constitutes  a  right  life  ;  but  as 
a  whole,  there  is  a  decidedly  greater 


share  of  descriptions,  exhortations,  and 
warnings  aimed  more  at  the  sympa- 
thies and  feelings  than  at  the  mere 
reasoning  intellect,  than  is  usual  in 
the  American  pulpit.  As  is  natural, 
polemic  references  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  also  rather  more  frequent ; 
and  in  many  of  the  discourses  there 
is  a  diligent  old-fashioned  citation  of 
chapter  and  verse  whenever  the  Scrip- 
tures are  appealed  to.  With  these  minor 
exceptions,  there  is  a  substantial  iden- 
tity of  doctrine  with  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant pulpit  generally.  Indeed,  the 
time  has  long  passed  for  a  geographical 
limitation  of  doctrine,  and  there  is  a 
striking  solidarity  of  beliefs,  irrespective 
of  boundaries,  among  all  Christians. 
Heretofore,  we  may  add,  this  has  ex- 
isted, for  instance,  among  all  Presbyte- 
rians or  all  Methodists,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  are 
not  wanting  signs  that  the  demarca- 
tions between  the  sects  also  are  wast- 
ing away.  Probably  one  day  it  will 
be  impossible  to  gather  from  a  printed 
sermon  what  was  the  sect  of  its  author. 
It  would  frequently  be  very  difficult, 
even  now. 


Eecotti    of 


A  WITTY  and  wise  correspondent,  who  "  reserves  her  name,"  intimates 
very  pleasantly  to  the  editor  of  "  Old  and  New,"  that  God's  wheels  grind 
certainly,  although  they  seem  to  grind  slowly ;  and  that  we  need  not  fret 
ourselves  much  either  in  throwing  chips  into  the  mill-pond  for  our  own 
amusement  or  in  carrying  quart  mugs  of  water  to  add  to  the  weight 
which  falls  on  the  overshot  wheel.  This  must  be  admitted  true,  and 
cannot  be  said  too  often.  It  may  be  said,  undoubtedly,  to  the  great 
comfort  and  help  of  people  who  are  quite  in  despair,  —  as  President 
Mann  used  to  say  of  himself,  "  The  trouble  is  that  God  Almighty  is  not 
in  a  hurry,  and  I  am."  "  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  about  so  fast,  and 
the  best  miller  in  the  world  cannot  hurry  them  up,  even  if  he  sacrifices 
himself  to  the  grist."  These  are  our  friend's  words. 

They  are  perfectly  true,  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  month's  Record 
of  Progress,  it  is  as  well  to  put  it  down,  in  black  and  white,  as  encourage- 
ment and  as  warning  to  all  "  progressislas."  They  will  not  make  God's 
current  run  any  faster,  and  the  "  retrogradistas  "  will  not  make  it  run 
any  slower.  If  everybody  will  understand  that,  and  act  accordingly, 
there  will  be  no  work  wasted  in  those  lines. 

But,  meanwhile,  it  is  the  business  of  the  miller,  if  we  hold  to  our 
friend's  quotation,  not  to  make  freshets  or  unmake  them,  but  to  carry 
bags  of  corn  to  the  hopper,  to  dump  the  corn  in,  to  let  the  water  upon 
the  overshot  wheel,  to  watch  the  grinding,  to  cool  the  meal,  to  pack  it 
in  bags  or  in  barrels,  and  send  it  to  the  eater ;  and  woe  to  our  corre- 
spondent, and  woe  to  us,  and  woe  to  everybody,  if  because  the  mills  of 
the  gods  are  grinding  so  steadily,  the  millers  give  up  this  business  of 
working  with  God  in  the  greatest  of  his  affairs.  Luckily  for  the  millers, 
and  luckily  for  us,  we  can  never  persuade  one  of  them  when  he  sees  a 
thousand  barrels  of  fancy  FFF  finished,  branded,  and  swung  upon  the 
steamer,  to  feed  a  thousand  men  or  women  for  months,  that  they  would 
have  been  quite  as  nicely  created  by  the  mills  of  the  gods,  or  by  the 
waterfalls  or  steam-engines  which  drove  those  mills,  if  he,  or  somebody 
like  him,  had  not  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  You  will  never  per- 
suade any  Mr.  John  Williams  in  his  Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
when,  after  six  months  of  difficult  correspondence,  he  places  some  nice 
English  servant-girls  who  wanted  to  leave  England,  and  did  not  know 
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how,  in  nice  American  homes  which  wanted  English  servant-girls,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  get  them,  that  those  girls  would  have  come  to  those 
homes  without  his  cooperation.  You  will  never  persuade  Mr.  Brace,  in 
New  York,  after  he  has  written  to  Mr.  Willis,  in  St.  Louis,  to  know  if 
he  wants  twenty-five  able-bodied  laborers  there,  after  Mr.  Willis  has 
written  back  that  he  does,  and  after  Mr.  Brace  has  sent  the  men,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  going  forward. 

Let  us  gratefully  acknowledge,  all  the  time,  that  the  water  flows  and 
the  mill-wheels  go  round,  and  let  us  remember  at  whose  bidding  those 
flow  and  these  turn.  This  Record  of  Progress,  from  month  to.  month, 
will  try  to  give  some  samples  of  the  grades  of  meal  which  come  from  the 
grinding. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  reports  from  a  distance,  and  our 
answers  to  them,  leave  and  reach  places  but  just  now  supposed  outside 
the  realm  of  Progress.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Cheyenne.  Young  men 
remember  that  word  when  its  only  meaning  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
savages,  perhaps  the  least  hopeful  in  the  world.  But  yesterday,  the 
hasty  letter-writers  spoke  of  the  place  as  a  "  slab  town,"  born  but  to  die, 
while  the  worst  intemperance  of  that  Malebolgia  just  outside  of  civiliza- 
tion, congregated  for  a  few  weeks  in  tents  or  shanties.  And  here  to- 
day, from  this  same  Cheyenne,  is  a  letter  from  a  friendly  correspondent, 
from  whom  we  hope  to  hear  again,  reminding  us  that  the  ephemeral 
camp  of  yesterday  has  become  the  established  town  of  to-day,  where  also 
thoughtful  people  are  bearing  their  grist  to  the  mills  of  God,  and  are 
hoping  and  praying  with  the  myriads,  all  over  the  world,  who  pray  for 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 

The  drift  of  modern  life  brings  more  and  more  people  within  the 
attractive  influence  of  the  towns.  No  one  who  heard  Mr.  Weeden's 
paper  on  this  subject  has  forgotten  its  statistics  or  its  conclusions.  In 
another  place,  we  have  called  attention  to  Dr.  Hedge's  hopes  that  this 
tendency  may  come  to  an  end,  and  that  some  centrifugal  force  may 
assert  itself.  That  thing  happened  once,  when  the  population  of  Babel 
got  too  dense  for  good  drainage  and  moral  development,  and  a  dispersion 
began  which  has  been  of  some  use  ever  since  in  the  world.  The  signs 
of  the  times  show  that  such  dispersions  are  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  next  generation.  Even  the  railroad  men  are  waking  up  to  see  that 
their  great  duty  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the  workmen  of  cities  to  live  in 
the  neighboring  suburbs,  —  that  it  is  far  more  important  that  they  should 
do  this  work  promptly  and  well,  than  that  they  should  carry  a  few 
"  through  passengers  "  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  for  half 
what  it  costs  them.  With  this  awakening  of  these  princes,  there  is  room 
to  hope  that  all  classes  of  men  who  work  in  cities  may  bring  up  their 
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children  in  the  light  and  air  and  sunshine  of  the  open  regions  which  sur- 
round the  cities.  We  devote  the  principal  part  of  the  Record  of  Prog- 
ress this  month  to  accounts  of  various  practical  improvements  in  this 
direction,  beginning  with  the  enterprise,  truly  grand,  which  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago  by  the  Riverside  Improve- 
ment Company,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Olm- 
sted  and  of  Mr.  Vaux. 


RIVERSIDE,  NEAR  CHICAGO. 
"  OLD  arid  New  "  is  printed  at  the 
Riverside  printing  office  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  by  the  side  of  the  River 
Charles.  We  foresee,  that  as  people 
begiii  to  build  at  Riverside  by  the 
side  of  the  Aux  Plaines,  nine  miles 
from  Chicago,  the  telegrams  of  anxious 
Stephens,  eager  for  the  health  of 
Amanda,  will  come  ticking  out  on  the 
lips  of  our  wire,  while  Mr.  Farrelly's 
order  for  "  two  thousand  more  copies  of 
March  "  will  be  switched  off  to  Illinois. 
To  avoid  the  danger  now,  and  lest  our 
readers  should  think  that  this  journal 
is  printed  in  Sybaris  or  in  Paradise, 
we  are  obliged  to  say  "  Riverside,  near 
Chicago" 

The  Riverside  Improvement  Com- 
pany have  sixteen  hundred  acres  of 
land  near  Chicago,  which  they  mean  to 
arrange  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  people  of  all  classes  who  have  to  do 
their  daily  work  in  that  city.  Their 
principal  tract  is  nine  miles  from  Chi- 
cago by  their  own  road, —  which  we 
shall  describe,  —  twelve  miles  by  the 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  which 
makes  there  its  principal  station.  With 
a  large  working  capital,  which  they 
have  spent  freely,  they  have  put  into 
the  hands  of  Olmsted,  Vaux,  &  Co., 
the  architects  and  constructors  of  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  Parks,  the 
arrangements  for  making  their  land 
convenient  and  attractive  to  purchasers. 
They  are  now  so  well  forward  in  their 
work  that  this  spring  their  magnificent 
"  Boulevard,"  the  finest  road,  as  they 


claim,  in  America,  will  be  ready  for 
use.  It  is  to  be  a  road  nine  miles  long, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
its  full  width.  This  width,  however, 
is  divided,  so  that  there  is  a  drive  for 
pleasure  travel,  where  the  fine  equi- 
pages of  Chicago  will  have  their  chance, 
a  foot-path  under  trees,  a  horseback 
road  under  trees,  a  track  for  heavy 
traffic,  and  two  side-walks  ;  —  and  lines 
of  turf,  separating  them  from  each 
other.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
trees  are  grown,  but  they  are  to  grow. 
The  road  is  built  on  a  substantial,  ex- 
pensive, intelligent  plan.  In  that,  is 
the  first  great  feature  in  which  the 
projectors  of  "  Riverside  "  have  devi- 
ated from  the  wretched  failures  of  most 
men  who  lay  out  suburban  cities. 
Mr.  Olmsted  says  :  — 

"  A  railroad,  however,  at  the  best  af- 
fords a  very  inadequate  and  unsatisfac- 
tory means  of  communication  between  a 
rural  habitation  and  a  town,  either  for  a 
family  or  for  a  man  of  business ;  as, 
moreover,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
a  suburban  home  is  the  opportunity 
which  it  gives  of  taking  air  and  exercise 
in  driving,  riding,  and  walking,  it  is  a 
great  desideratum,  especially  where  time 
is  so  valuable  as  it  is  generally  in  Chicago, 
that  a  business  man  should  be  able  to  en- 
joy such  an  opportunity  incidentally  to 
his  necessary  communication  with  his 
store  or  office. 

"  We  find  that  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try over  which  a  drive  must  be  taken  to 
reach  your  property,  examined  with  ref- 
erence to  this  requirement,  is,  like  the 
country  generally  about  Chicago,  not 
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merely  uninteresting,  but,  during  much 
of  the  year,  positively  dreary.  Driving 
across  it,  at  present,  so  far  from  being  a 
diversion  or  matter  of  pleasure,  is  a  te- 
dious task.  Being  nearly  a  dead  flat,  its 
natural  drainage  is  very  bad,  parts  of  it 
are  marshy,  and  the  whole,  after  storms, 
is  miry,  and  remains  for  a  long  time  half 
covered  with  broad  mud-puddles.  Since 
railroads  were  established,  the  intercourse 
between  the  town  and  country  in  this 
direction,  by  ordinary  wheeled  vehicles, 
has  been  so  slight  that  the  old  roads, 
which  were  never  tolerably  well  made, 
are  scarcely  kept  in  sufficiently  good  or- 
der to  be  travelled  safely,  even  by  very 
strong  and  heavy  wagons.  In  their  best 
condition  they  are  extremely  rough,  and 
require  slow  and  cautious  driving,  while 
in  the  spring  they  are  sometimes  quite 
impassable. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  no  ordinary  arrange- 
ment will  suffice  to  make  a  rapid  drive 
in  a  light  carriage,  or  a  canter  on  horse- 
back, over  this  region,  one  that  can  be 
daily  taken  with  pleasure  throughout  the 
year,  or  to  prevent  the  attempt  to  secure 
exercise  and  recreation  in  this  way  from 
becoming  an  intolerably  tedious  effort  on 
the  part  of  any  suburban  resident  who 
wishes  to  attend  to  business  in  town. 

"  It  is  clearly  essential  to  your  success 
that  these  objections  should  be  removed  ; 
we  therefore  take  the  first  serious  prob- 
lem of  your  enterprise  to  be,  — 

"  How  can  the  present  difficulties  of 
carriage  access  be  overcome  ?  . 

"  On  reviewing  the  conditions  we  con- 
clude that  the  formation  of  an  approach 
road,  much  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  pleasure-driving  than  any  other 
leading  out  of  Chicago,  and  with  varied 
and  agreeable  accessories  and  appurte- 
nances, is  perfectly  practicable. 

"We  should  advise  you,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  possession,  if  possible,  of 
a  strip  of  ground  from  two  hundred  to 
six  hundred  feet  wide,  extending  from 
the  city  to  the  nearest  border  of  your 
property,  to  secure  its  thorough  drainage, 
to  plant  it  with  trees,  and  to  carry  through 
it  a  series  of  separate,  but  adjoining  ways, 
especially  adapted  in  construction,  —  first 
for  walking,  second  for  riding,  third  for 


pleasure-driving,  and  fourth  to  give  con- 
venient access  to  houses  to  be  built  on 
the  route  and  accommodate  heavy  freight- 
ing, without  inconvenience  to  the  through 
pleasure  travel. 

"  The  main  drive  should  be  constructed 
in  a  very  thorough  and  finished  manner, 
so  that,  without  perfect  rigidity  of  surface, 
it  will  be  storm  and  frost-proof. 

"  The  ride  should  adjoin  the  drive,  so 
that  equestrians  can  at  pleasure  turn  from 
it  to  converse  with  friends  in  carriages ; 
it  should  have  a  soft  and  slightly  yield- 
ing surface,  that  the  great  jar  and  danger 
of  slipping,  which  occurs  in  a  paved  road, 
may  be  avoided. 

"  The  grateful  influences  of  the  grove 
extending  through  the  prairie,  with  the 
amelioration  of  climate  and  soil  which 
would  result  from  thorough  drainage  and 
wind-breaks,  and  the  advantages  which? 
would  be  found  in  the  several  proposed 
means  of  communication  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  would  be  such  that  continuous 
lines  of  villas  and  garden  s  would  undoubt- 
edly soon  be  established  adjoining  it,  and 
the  hour's  drive  through  it,  necessary  to 
reach  your  property,  would  be  neither 
tedious  nor  fatiguing. 

"  At  certain  intervals  upon  the  route,, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  openings 
with  some  special  decorations,  and  here 
should  be  sheltered  seats  and  watering- 
places." 

More  than  $150,000  have  been  spent 
on  improvements  carried  forward  on 
these  admirable  plans.  The  conse- 
quence shows  itself  in  the  sales  of 
land.  People  will  be  willing  —  of 
course  they  will  be  willing  —  to  give 
even  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  dollars  a 
front  foot,  for  lots  which  are  laid  out 
with  such  advantages,  though  they 
would  not  have  given  a  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre  for  the  land  unimproved. 

The  description  of  the  composition 
and  manner  of  making  the  boulevard 
will  apply  equally  to  the  driveways  of 
the  Riverside  suburban  town,  with  ad- 
ditional advantages  of  draining  which 
render  them  water-proof  and  snow- 
proof.  Along  the  line  of  all  the  road- 
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ways,  and  at  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  each  other,  are  iron 
catch-basins,  which  connect  with  a 
perfect  system  of  draining  tiles  and 
pipes  underneath,  that  render  any  ac- 
cumulation of  water  on  the  surface  im- 
possible, while  the  gutters  are  of  cob- 
ble-stones ;  and  so  mud  is  also  one  of 
the  things  of  city  annoyance  and  coun- 
try roads,  but  not  of  Riverside.  The 
walks  which  follow  alongside  the  road- 
ways, and  intersect  the  numerous  plats 
of  public  ground,  and  lead  to  the  resi- 
dence entrances,  are  made  of  a  tar  and 
gravel  concrete,  of  the  very  same  kind 
that  has  been  found  so  satisfactory  in 
Central  Park,  New  York.  In  these 
two  provisions  the  architects  have  very 
sensibly  determined  that  there  is  the 
.first  and  greatest  importance.  A  sub- 
urban town  or  village  should  not 
merely  provide  such  comforts  and  at- 
tractions as  shall  encourage  domesticity, 
.but  also  such  out-door  facilities  and 
thoroughfares  as  shall  promote  sociabil- 
ity, intercommunication,  exercise,  and 
.the  enjoyment  of  the  pure  air  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  tried 
simple  country  life  that  the  roads  and 
walks,  however  pleasant  they  may  be 
in  summer  and  fall,  are  in  the  winter, 
and  especially  in  the  spring,  when  the 
»frost  leaves  the  ground,  of  such  a  di- 
lapidated condition  as  to  render  them 
practically  useless,  and  to  shut  up  each 
family  in  a  separate  and  forlorn  asy- 
lum. In  providing,  then,  a  thorough 
system  of  drainage,  and  the  best  of 
roads  and  walks,  the  Improvement 
Company  are  giving  Riverside  the 
most  desirable  and  valuable  feature 
..of  a  suburban  village  from  the  very 
first.  The  general  plan  of  Riverside 
differs  from  most  suburban  neighbor- 
hoods in  avoiding  the  angles,  which, 
though  desirable  for  every  plan  that 
looks  forward  to  a  city  in  the  future, 
are  too  stiff  and  formal  for  such  adorn- 
ment and  rusticity  as  should  be  com- 


bined in  a  model  suburb.  The  road- 
ways are  formed  of  curved  lines,  which 
make  up  a  graceful  and  harmonious 
whole.  All  along  the  lines  of  main 
avenues  there  are  pretty  parterres 
planned  out,  with  clusters  of  shrub- 
bery, shaded  seats,  and  flower-plats, 
and  these  are  to  be  public  grounds. 
The  building-lots  have  a  frontage  of 
one  hundred  feet,  are  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  it 
is  required  that  the  houses  shall  be  set 
back  thirty  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
lots,  and  the  intersections  of  the  road- 
ways form  several  rounded  places,  the 
improvement  of  which  will  find  a  beau- 
tiful bordering  in  the  ground  set  apart 
for  public  use ;  while  every  restriction 
to  render  the  property  beautiful  and 
healthy  is  enforced  by  the  company,  so 
as  to  give  the  characteristics  of  a  res- 
ident park.  At  one  place,  the  Aux 
Plaines  River  has  a  curve  which  encir- 
cles a  strip  of  land  of  about  one  and  a 
quarter  square  miles,  in  the  shape  of 
a  peninsula  ;  at  another  place  it  wid- 
ens out  into  a  little  lake ;  at  another, 
a  large  bit  of  low  land  is  to  be  still 
further  excavated,  the  water  of  the 
river  made  to  flow  over  it,  leaving  a 
large  island  in  the  centre,  which  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  main-land  by 
numerous  rustic  bridges,  the  island 
there  to  be  used  as  picnic  grounds. 
At  another  spot,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  are  already  covered  with 
groves  of  trees,  consisting  of  oaks,  elms, 
hickories  and  walnuts,  with  an  under- 
growth of  hazels  and  various  shrubs,  are 
to  be  laid  out  as  a  park  for  general  use, 
in  addition  to  the  public  grounds  which 
are  provided  all  through  the  different 
divisions,  lining  the  residence  lots.  An- 
other part  of  the  river,  above  the  dam, 
affords,  during  the  winter  months,  a 
large  and  smooth  skating-park,  while 
the  rest  offers  facilities  for  pleasure- 
boating  and  fishing  during  the  summer. 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  umbrageous 
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attractions  of  the  country,  and  to  these 
will  be  added  the  artistic  properties  of 
a  park,  and  the  modern  conveniences 
of  a  city.  An  artesian  well  has  al- 
ready been  sunk,  which  will  supply 
five  thousand  people  with  water,  and 
this  will  be  carried  by  means  of  water 
pipes  to  every  house  in  the  town. 
There  will  be  a  general  gas  company, 
which,  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  will  furnish  every  house 
with  light.  The  climate  is  clear  and 
pure,  owing  to  the  high  ground  ;  dry 
and  healthy,  owing  to  its  removal  from 
the  damp  and  chill  winds  of  the  lake 
(which  is  good  news  for  all  afflicted 
with  consumptive  and  catarrhal  dis- 
eases), and  free  from  the  mosquitoes 
and  sand-flies  that  have  their  being  in 
this  condition. 

There  are  at  present  over  five  hun- 
dred laborers  employed  on  the  River- 
side works,  exclusive  of  those  employed 
on  the  boulevard,  in  quarrying  the 
stone,  building  the  roadways  and  walks, 
in  improving  the  grounds,  and  erecting 
houses.  Even  with  this  force,  the 
work  is  of  such  magnitude  that  prog- 
ress seems  slow  ;  yet  another  year,  at 
the  rate  of  the  last  few  months,  will 
accomplish  wonders.  A  few  costly 
houses  have  already  been  erected,  arid 
others  are  in  course  of  erection,  besides 
a  stone  church  and  a  block  of  stores. 
The  hotel,  fronting  on  the  river,  with 
the  main  portico  hanging  over  it,  and 
surrounded  in  both  stories  with  veran- 
das, is  nearly  finished.  Its  location 
is  delightful ;  it  is  to  have  no  sleeping 
rooms  for  guests  ;  is  divided  into  salons, 
dining-rooms,  a  ball-room,  and  is  to  be 
kept  as  a  place  of  summer  resort ;  and 
such  it  will  be,  when  the  city  boule- 
vard is  completed. 

The  company  have  under  contract 
the  completion,  by  May  next,  of  nine 
miles  of  roadways,  with  the  accom- 
panying walks,  drain,  sewer,  water  and 
gas  pipes,  at  which  time  it  is  proposed 
to  offer  a  limited  number  of  lots,  to 


those  only  who  will  build,  at  forty  dol- 
lars for  the  front  foot.  Parties  buying 
at  Riverside  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  avoiding  the  demand  upon  their 
resources  for  taxation  in  the  way  of 
improvements,  so  constant  in  all  towns. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  CHICAGO. 

THE  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  this  city, 
just  published,  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  not  only  of  the  growth  in 
bulk,  but  in  fitness  for  a  civilized  habi- 
tation, of  this  metropolis  of  eatables. 

The  report  says  that  six  miles  of 
street  pavement  have  been  laid  during 
the  year,  all  of  wood,  and  of  four  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  cleaning  of  all  the 
paved  streets  is  done  on  a  contract  of 
$1,972.50  per  mile  for  one  year's  clean- 
ing, and  is  well  done.  More  than 
seventy-three  miles  of  sidewalk  have 
been  laid  or  relaid  this  year,  making 
now  in  charge  of  the  Board  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles.  A  concrete  like 
that  used  in  some  Eastern  cities  has 
been  tried,  and  answers  far  better  than 
wood. 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  aver- 
ages about  fourteen  and  three-quarters 
million  gallons  a  day  —  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  supply  of  Boston ;  but 
Boston -paid  more  than  Chicago  for  her 
water  last  year  by  about  $133,000. 
This  supply  has  been  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  over  the  average  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  cost  of  delivering  each 
million  gallons  of  water  is  $12.45. 
Eleven  years  ago  the  city  required 
three  million  gallons ;  not  less  than 
twenty  millions  will  be  wanted,  as  the 
chief  engineer  estimates,  this  year. 
The  quality  of  the  water  since  the  lake 
tunnel  was  made,  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly good.  There  is  a  slight  appear- 
ance of  milkiness  about  it  after  a  strong 
easterly  wind ;  and  once  during  the  last 
summer,  when  the  surface  of  the  lake 
was  heated  far  above  the  average,  a 
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strong  west  wind  rose  and  sent  the 
warm  water  into  the  pipes ;  and  once 
in  the  winter,  about  Christmas,  the  an- 
chor ice  got  jammed  into  the  fish- 
screens,  and  for  three  hours  the  water 
supply  was  cut  off  entirely.  But  the 
report  adds,  with  a  commendable  touch 
of  optimism,  this  was  just  after  break- 
fast, when  not  much  water  is  wanted, 
and  so  it  is  supposed  that  not  many 
people  were  aware  of  their  destitution. 
About  thirty  miles  of  water-pipes  have 
been  laid  this  year,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  eight  miles. 
This  whole  new  work  of  procuring 
water  answers  admirably  in  every  re- 
spect, except  that  it  is  already  becoming 
inadequate  to  the  vastly  increasing  de- 
mand, and  the  construction  of  another 
tunnel  is  appearing  among  the  near 
certainties. 

Last  year  more  than  nine  miles  of 
sewers  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  over  $197,- 
000  ;  each  sewer,  being  a  link  in  a  com- 
plete system,  is  designed  to  fulfil  its 
work  as  a  part  of  the  whole  system 
like  the  arteries  in  the  human  body. 
No  permanent  sewer,  the  report  says, 
has  ever  been  changed  or  relaid ;  and 
while  the  city,  being  on  a  dead  level, 
presents  unusual  difficulties  for  drainage, 
the  cost  of  flushing  and  cleansing  the 
whole  system  is  not  higher  than  the 
average  in  other  cities.  The  total 
length  of  sewers  laid  in  the  city,  when 
the  report  was  made  up,  measured  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

One  vast  work  which  the  Board  has 
pushed  forward  with  its  utmost  energy, 
is  the  deepening  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  so  as  to  allow  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to  pour 
through  the  Chicago  River,  or  rather 
the  bayou  that  goes  by  that  name,  and 
so  keep  the  thing  sweet  by  carrying 
the  filth  from  the  factories  and  distil- 
leries down  toward  the  Mississippi. 
This  work  will  be  to  remove  a  ridge 
that  divides  the  waters  that  run  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  those  that 


run  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  open  to  pre- 
vent the  so-called  river  from  being  a 
perpetual  cesspool.  The  contract  re- 
quires this  work  to  be  wholly  done  by 
the  end  of  March,  1871.  In  the  past 
year  390,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  was 
excavated,  and  138,000  cubic  yards  of 
stone. 

All  this  with  three  new  bridges  over 
the  river,  a  tunnel  completed  under  the 
river  from  the  south  to  the  west  sides, 
and  another  begun  and  now  well  under 
way  from  the  north  to  the  south  sides 
of  the  city,  will  give  readers  some  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  the  founda- 
tions are  being  laid  for  good  liv- 
ing in  a  city,  that  thirty  years  ago 
numbered  4,500  souls.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  men  out  of  whose  brain 
all  this  excellent  work  proceeds,  are 
E.  S.  Chesborough,  city  engineer ;  W. 
H.  Clarke,  principal  assistant ;  and  D. 
C.  Cregier,  engineer  of  the  water 
works. 


A  MODEL  TOWN  IN  ENGLAND. 
THE  town  of  Saltaire,  built  by  Mr. 
Salt  on  the  River  Aire,  is  one  of  the 
fine  English  experiments  in  the  line 
of  decent  homes  for  working  men. 
Mr.  Salt  has  lately  been  made  Sir 
Titus  Salt  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
never  will  give  a  baronetcy  with  better 
judgment.  His  manufactory  of  al- 
pacas and  other  woollens  employs  four 
thousand  pair  of  hands.  It  is  one  of 
those  complete  establishments,  where 
every  detail  of  the  manufacture,  from 
the  very  beginning,  is  conducted  under 
the  same  superintendence. 

He  threw  himself  with  energy  into  the 
alpaca  trade  in  its  infancy,  and  is  gen- 
erally accredited  with  the  possession  of 
an  enormous  fortune.  His  benefactions, 
in  any  case,  are  most  numerous  and  on  a 
most  large  and  beneficent  scale.  It  seems 
a  mere  circumstance  to  him  to  give  away 
five  thousand  pounds  at  a  time.  But 
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the  town  which  he  has  called  into  exist- 
ence at  Saltaire,  is  truly  remarkable,  and 
in  many  respects  might  be  taken  as  a 
model.  The  workmen  possess  cottages, 
where  for  the  same  price  or  less  than  a 
London  artisan  pays  for  a  crowded  garret, 
he  has  a  building  of  two  stories,  furnished 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience.  He 
has  a  large  dining-hall  where  he  may 
take  hi;}  meals,  or  be  furnished  with  the 
best  provisions  at  cost  price.  They  have 
reading-rooms,  and  bath-rooms  ;  and  both 
may  be  obtained  for  twopence  or  three- 
pence, and  the  luxury  of  an  excellent 
Turkish  bath  —  which  seems,  however, 
to  be  hardly  appreciated  by  the  workmen 
—  can  be  obtained  for  sixpence.  Sir 
Titus  has  built,  and  we  believe  endowed,  a 
splendid  chapel,  of  the  most  ample  and 
decorative  kind,  and  with  a  decided  re- 
semblance to  a  metropolitan  music-hall, 
and  liberally  supports  other  religious 
bodies  in  all  good  works.  No  public- 
house  is  permitted  within  the  town,  but 
they  cluster  on  the  confines  ;  and  it  might 
be  better  if  some  were  allowed  within  his 
territory,  subject  to  his  supervision. 
Children,  under  the  happy  provisions  of 
English  law,  not  yet  imitated  in  America, 
are  only  allowed  to  work  half  the  time 
at  the  mill,  and  for  the  rest  are  sent  to 
school. 

Such  a  system  goes  far  to  show  how 
class  may  be  associated  with  class,  and 
the  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and  labor 
be  reconciled.  Sir  Titus  Salt  has  shown 
an  excellent  example  of  a  better  state  of 
things. 


SUNDAY  IN    ITS    PRACTICAL   RELA- 
TIONS. 

M.  LOMBARD'S  work  on  Sunday 1  is 
noteworthy  as  exhibiting  the  support 
which,  even  in  this  sceptical  age,  is 
accorded  to  the  institutions  of  religion, 
alike  by  the  reasoning  of  the  thought- 
ful, and  the  necessities  of  the  laborer. 
M.  Lombard  shows  that  a  period  of 
rest,  of  about  one  day  in  seven,  is  es- 
sential to  the  health  and  well-being  of 

1  Le  Dimanche,  dans  ses  Relations  avec  la  So- 
ciete:  par  M.  Lombard.     Gen6ve,  1869. 


man.  It  appears  from  observations 
made  in  various  countries  that  laborers 
who  do  not  enjoy  this  rest  suffer  for 
the  want  of  it  much  more  than  is  com- 
pensated to  themselves  or  to  others 
by  the  additional  time  they  have  for 
their  work.  The  condition  of  English 
laborers  is  referred  to,  as  presenting 
an  advantageous  contrast  to  those  of 
France  and  Belgium.  The  man  who 
takes  the  Sunday  for  rest  will,  on  an 
average,  accomplish  as  much  in  the  six 
days  as  another  will  in  seven,  and  will 
enjoy  better  health.  Then  the  refresh- 
ment given  to  the  mental  powers  by 
their  exercise  on  themes  of  an  elevated 
nature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
or  spiritual  influence  of  that  exercise, 
is  worthy  of  deep  consideration  on  the 
part  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.  Thus,  apart  from  all 
religious  considerations,  the  Christian 
day  of  rest  establishes  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  benevolent  institution, 
and  to  be  upheld  as  a  permanent  one. 

Led  by  considerations  such  as  these, 
the  Society  of  Public  Utility  at  Geneva 
have  brought  forward  the  question  of 
this  weekly  rest  in  a  point  of  view  es- 
sentially social  ;  and  M.  Lombard,  in 
the  present  volume,  appears  as  express- 
ing the  views  of  the  society.  Writing 
as  an  advocate  deeply  interested,  we 
are  told  that  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  such  a  position,  but  that  on 
the  whole  his  important  task  is  well 
discharged. 

This  is  the  true  point  of  view.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  among  our- 
selves to  break  down  the  institution 
of  the  day  of  rest,  on  the  ground  of  its 
interference  with  individual  liberty. 
The  name  of  liberty  is  better  invoked 
in  demanding  that  the  Sabbath  be 
maintained,  and  its  privileges  shared 
as  extensively  as  possible.  Let  the 
tired  laborer  have  liberty  for  one  day 
in  seven  for  the  refreshment  of  rest  to 
his  frame,  and  the  elevation  of  thought 
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to  his  miiid.  Let  the  Christian  work- 
man have  liberty  to  obey  his  conscience, 
and  not  find  himself  excluded  from 
employment  unless  he  will  consent  to 
give  up  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
worship.  We  know,  indeed,  that  some 
kinds  of  work  must  go  on,  and  we 
would  not  make  the  vain  attempt  to 
restore,  in  the  swarming  and  varied 
population  of  to-day,  the  strictness  that 
prevailed  when  our  present  cities  were 
but  villages  ;  only  let  those  who  do  not 
regard  the  day,  regard  the  consciences 
and  the  comfort  of  those  who  do  ;  let 
the  will  of  the  majority  stand  between 
the  employer's  eagerness  for  gain  and  the 
right  of  the  employed  to  his  day  of  rest. 
If  in  some  callings  a  part  of  that  day 
must  be  given  to  work,  let  the  freedom 
of  the  remainder  be  guaranteed.  It 
is  due  alike  to  public  health,  to  mental 
improvement,  and  to  the  demands  of 
religion. 

There  is  a  valuable  article  on  this 
question  in  the  "  Westminster  Review  " 
for  October  last,  which  expresses  views 
alike  wise  and  moderate.  "  The  mod- 
ern tendency  everywhere,"  it  says, 
u  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
is  to  increase  the  periods  of  relaxation 
instead  of  abridging  them.  Workmen 
who  are  agitating  to  reduce  the  ordi- 
nary working  day  to  eight  hours  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  cheated  out 
of  their  one  whole  holiday.  We  insist 
on  the  principle  of  a  day  of  rest  as 
strongly  as  the  Sabbatarians,  but  we 
also  take  our  stand  on  Sunday  liberty, 
and  maintain  that  every  man  should 
be  free  to  use  his  rest  as  he  thinks 
most  conducive  to  his  mental,  moral, 
or  physical  improvement." 


the  ministry  at  Leyden,  and  licensed 
to  preach.     Arriving  at  the  Cape  of 
Good   Hope   for   the   exercise   of    his 
office,  he  was  required  to  submit  to  an 
examination  with   regard  to  doctrinal 
points,   and    refusing   compliance,   has 
established  an  •  independent   society  at 
Cape  Town.      Some    of    our    readers 
may  remember  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Free  Religious  Association  in  Bos- 
ton in  May  last,  Mr.  Emerson  stated 
that  a  young  clergyman  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  had  written  to  him  for  ad- 
vice  when   thus    circumstanced.     Mr. 
Faure  has  simplified  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice and  that  for  confirmation  or  ad- 
mission to  church  privileges,  requiring 
for  the  latter  only  an  affirmative  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Do  you  join   your- 
selves to  the  Free  Protestant  Church, 
in  order  thereby  to  express  your  con- 
viction   that    true  religion   is  nothing 
more,  but  also  nothing  less,  than  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man,  and  that  your 
earnest  endeavor  will   be  to   manifest 
this  religion  in  your  lives  ?  " 

Mr.  Faure  does  not  stand  alone.  Mr. 
T.  F.  Burgers,  minister  at  Hanover,  in 
the  same  colony,  is  also  mentioned,  as 
the  author  of  a  discourse,2  delivered  on 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  settlement, 
in  which  he  takes  the  position  that  the 
object  of  the  ministry  should  be,  not 
creed-theology,  but  practical  ameliora- 
tion. 


PROTESTANTISM     AT     THE    CAPE    OF 
GOOD  HOPE. 

MR.  FAURE,  the  author  of  the  dis- 
courses named  below,1  was  educated  for 

1  Modern  Theology :  Sixteen  Discourses  held  in 
the  Mutual  Hall,  Cape  Town.     By  the  Rev.  D.  P. 


PREHISTORIC  AMERICA. 
THE    hippopotamus   has    at   length 
been  found  in  America.     Not  living, 
thank  heaven !  but  extinct,  dessicated, 

Faure.  Cape  Town,  1869.  London:  Scribner  & 
Co. 

De  Roeping  van  de  nieuwe  Leden  der  Nieuwe 
Gemeente,  Toespraak  gehouden  in  de  Mutual 
Hall  op  Mei  1869,  door  D.  P.  Faure,  Leeraar  van 
de  Vreie  Protestantsche  Kerk;  Kaapstad:  Van  de 
Sandtde  Villiers;  1869. 

2  Feestrede,  gehouden  te  Hanover,  op  den  25sten 
Junij  1869,  door  T.  F.  Burgers,  bij  gelegenheid 
van  bet  tiende  Jaarfest  sijner  aanvaarding  van 
bet  Leeraarsambt  in  de  Hanoversche  Gemeente. 
Kaapstad;  1869. 
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dislocated,  and  buried  up  in  marl.  New 
Jersey  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
prehistoric  menagerie.  Last  month,  at 
the  Philadelphia  Philosophical  Society, 
Professor  Cope  exhibited  the  molar  of 
one  hippopotamus,  no  bigger  than  a 
hog  (the  animal,  not  the  tooth),  found 
in  a  Jersey  marl-pit ;  and  the  tusk  of 
another,  somewhat  larger,  found  in  a 
similar  position  in  Maryland.  There 
is  no  longer  an  opportunity  for  won- 
dering why  this  genus  of  animals 
should  be  absent  from  the  ancient 
swampy  coasts  and  vast  interior  fresh- 
water lakes  of  America  ;  when  genera 
of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  cow,  horse,  and 
other  quadrupeds  were  so  numerous 
and  various  in  form.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  repeated  changes  of 
climate  which  have  occurred  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  in  geological  days, 
through  alterations  in  the  relative  size 
and  position  of  land  and  sea,  the  form- 
ing or  drying  up  of  lakes,  the  elevation 
or  depression  of  the  continent,  and  per- 
haps through  other  agencies  quite  ex- 
traneous and  circumterrestrial,  —  there 
have  been  times  when  the  area  of  the 
United  States  resembled  Central  and 
Southern  Africa  more  nearly  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  That  system 
of  great  variable  lakes,  or  semi-perma- 
nent inundations  which  Livingstone 
discovered  and  is  still  exploring, 
haunted  by  many  species  of  crocodile, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and 
snake,  may  furnish  us  perhaps  with 
our  best  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Central  North  America  during  the 
coal  eras,  and  along  the  seaboard  dur- 
ing the  cretaceous  age. 

On  another  evening,  Prof.  Cope 
exhibited  a  curious  hollow  bone  of  a 
reptile  which  was  buried  in  the  mud 
of  a  lake  which  once  occupied  the 
Park,  back  of  Denver  City.  All  the 
Parks  were  lakes  in  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  times ;  that  is,  at  the  time 
the  tide-water  country  of  Jersey  and 
the  Southern  States  was  first  partly 


and  then  wholly  under  water ;  when 
the  marl  beds  were  laid  down,  and  the 
shell  beds  were  alive,  and  the  Hadro- 
saurus  crawled  and  leaped,  and  fought 
with  monsters  still  more  hideous ;  and 
Cope's  little  hippopotamus  wallowed 
in  the  lagoons  where  Milford  or  Mount 
Holly  now  stand  ;  and  storks  and  cranes 
of  various  kinds  already  found  them- 
selves created,  in  a  country  quite  as 
comfortable  as  Old  Holland,  or'  Old 
Egypt,  but  infinitely  older. 

Until  recently  the  remains  of  birds 
have  not  been  found  in  America.  In 
the  rocks  of  Germany  it  was  not  a  rare 
thing  to  find  birds'  bones,  feathers,  and 
even  entire  eggs ;  and  many  specimens 
are  preserved  in  the  museums.  The 
most  remarkable  of  this  class  of  fossils 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  two 
faces  of  a  stone  which  has  been  split 
open,  are  seen  the  remains  of  a  bird, 
with  outspread  wings,  about  as  large 
as  a  chicken.  Its  head  is  gone  from 
the  end  of  its  long  neck ;  but  its  ribs 
and  legs  are  in  their  places.  But  in- 
stead of  a  fan-shaped  tail  it  exhibits  a 
long,  tapering  line  of  vertebrae  ten  or 
fifteen  in  number;  and  from  each  ver- 
tebra two  feathers  issue,  one  from  each 
side ;  and  these  are  painted  on  the 
stone  by  the  original  carbon  process ; 
but  not  exactly  photographed. 

This  is  the  earliest  of  the  birds  ; 
and  it  is  half  a  lizard.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  head  is  gone  ;  but  the  tail 
tells  the  story  plainly  enough. 

Prof.  Marsh  of  New  Haven  has 
been  devoting  himself  to  the  so-called 
bird-tracks  of  the  Connecticut  red 
sandstone,  and  fossil  birds  generally, 
wherever  found.  He  has  recently 
detected  the  bones  of  birds  in  the  cre- 
taceous and  tertiary  rocks  of  this  coun- 
try. At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy, he  exhibited  a  lot  of  birds'  bones, 
and  described  them.  One  was  from 
the  lowest  marl  bed  of  New  Jersey, 
and  showed  the  bird  to  be  a  sort  of 
penguin.  The  others  were  from  higher 
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layers ;  first  a  kind  of  goose ;  then  a 
sort  of  heron ;  a  curlew,  etc.,  all  of 
them  sea-birds  or  shore-birds,  waders 
or  swimmers,  and  all  found  in  marl  and 
sand  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

But  Dr.  Hayden  has  found  the  bone 
of  a  bird  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  Ne- 
braska, where  the  great  fresh-water 
lakes  of  the  White  River  and  Nio- 
brara  once  existed.  It  is  the  bone  of 
one  of  the  crane  or  heron  tribe.  It 
is  the  only  relic  of  a  bird  living  in 
prehuman  times,  ever  found  in  Amer- 
ica, back  from  the  coast. 


THE  HEBREWS  IN  CINCINNATI. 
ALL  old  things  are  bound  to  get  a 
new  hearing  in  our  new  Western 
America.  Just  now  the  religious  pub- 
lic in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  entertained 
with  a  lively  attack  upon  the  Christian 
religion  by  the  two  learned  Rabbis  of 
the  Reformed  Hebrew  Congregations. 
This  city  contains  perhaps  five  thou- 
sand Hebrews,  of  which  the  wealthy 
and  more  intelligent  class  are  gathered 
under  the  ministration  of  Drs.  Wise 
and  Lilienthal.  Within  the  past  five 
years  these  societies  have  erected  two 
temples  of  great  size,  among  the  most 
striking  public  buildings  in  that  city. 
At  the  dedication  of  these  temples  the 
eloquent  Rabbis  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  declaration  of  devotion  to 
American  citizenship,  their  repudiation 
of  any  desire  for  a  return  to  Jerusalem ; 
even  suggesting  a  not  far  off  loss  of 
interest  in  any  Hebrew  national  feeling. 
Vague  hints  were  thrown  out  of  es- 
sential changes  in  the  worship  and 
creed  of  this  new  temple  service, 
which  would  bring  it  into  an  attitude 
of  amity  with  the  religion  of  Christ. 
A  year  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vio- 
lent attack  upon  the  Jews  by  Arch- 
bishop Purcell  as  "  blasphemers  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  the  Doctors  indignantly 
repudiated  such  imputations.  One  of 
these  Rabbis  has  preached  to  the  radi- 


cal congregation  of  Mr.  Vickers,  and 
in  the  Christian  church  of  Mr.  Sum- 
merbell.  Whether  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary now  to  counteract  too  exuberant 
public  expectation  we  cannot  say,  but 
these  Doctors  have  recently  given  us 
the  '  remainder  '  of  Judaism.  Both 
united  to  urge  the  passage  of  the  anti- 
religious  resolutions  through  the  School 
Board,  and  have  taken  to  glorifying 
their  people  in  the  old  style,  as  the  ark 
of  all  true  religion.  Dr.  Lilienthal 
has  favored  us  with  two  striking  lec- 
tures on  the  distinction  between  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  and  Dr.  Wise  is 
delivering  three  discourses  on  the  or- 
igin of  the  Christian  religion.  These 
lectures  place  the  Reformed  Hebrew 
theology  practically  in  line  with  the 
ultra  Rationalistic  or  "  Free  Religious  " 
societies.  While  eulogizing  Jesus  as 
a  promising  young  Hebrew  prophet 
sacrificed  by  the  Roman  government, 
they  attempt  to  account  for  all  that  is 
of  durable  value  in  his  ideas  by  his 
Hebrew  education,  making  "  love  to 
God  and  man,"  as  did  Jesus,  the  sum 
of  religion.  Dr.  Lilienthal  declares 
the  Saviour's  injunction  to  "  love  ones 
enemy,"  impracticable  and  visionary. 
The  results  of  this  series  of  lectures 
will  probably  find  their  way  into  per- 
manent book  form.  Of  course  the 
Hebrews  will  make  no  direct  converts 
to  the  Synagogue,  but  this  movement 
will  add  to  the  demonstration  that  the 
breaking  up  of  all  European  and  Asi- 
atic forms  of  religion  will  precipitate 
their  heretical  followers  at  first  into 
the  vortex  of  scepticism  and  extreme 
Rationalism  on  their  way  to  what  more 
and  more  appears  to  be  the  American 
form  of  faith — a  broad,  rational,  and 
devout  Liberal  Christianity. 


THE  BOSTON  ART  MUSEUM. 

THERE  is  one  department  of  popu- 
lar education  which  has  been  hitherto 
neglected  in  Boston,  so  far  as  any  pub- 
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lie  provision  for  it  is  concerned.  The 
instinct  for  art  is  quite  as  native  and 
perhaps  quite  as  general  as  the  instinct 
for  letters,  science,  or  music,  but  it  has 
never  in  any  scheme  of  popular  instruc- 
tion been  admitted  to  an  equal  place 
with  these.  Art  has  been  and  still  is 
very  generally  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
pure  luxury,  and  quite  apart  from  the 
everyday  business  of  a  working  people. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
it  is  any  more  apart  than  the  literature 
or  science  which  is  admitted  to  be  a 
necessity  of  the  most  humble  school 
systems.  How  does  a  course  of  ele- 
mentary physics  help  a  man  forward 
in  a  life  of  trade  or  mechanical  work 
more  than  a  study  of  the  Parthenaic 
frieze  ?  How  does  a  poem  of  Words- 
worth or  a  speech  of  Webster  com- 
mitted to  memory  from  a  "  First  Class 
Book,"  prepare  a  boy  or  girl  for  the 
business  of  life  more  directly  than  a 
picture  of  Edward  Frere,  or  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Gothic  cathedral  ? 

The  persistent  wrong-headedness  of 
the  American  people  on  this  point  is 
very  curious  to  observe.  Whether  it 
is  a  relic  of  the  old  prejudice  which 
made  the  Puritan  look  at  a  picture  or 
a  statue  much  as  a  bull  looks  at  a  red 
cloth,  or  whether  it  is  but  the  natural 
self-limitation  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind, 
which  loves  to  believe  itself  clear  and 
positive  and  free  from  sentiment,  em- 
phasized and  aggravated  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  circumstance  which  have 
beset  the  people  of  the  New  World 
and  which  are  but  just  now  beginning 
to  lighten  their  pressure,  we  do  not 
venture  to  say.  But,  either  as  cause 
or  effect,  the  phenomenon  is  closely 
related  to  the  hardness  and  angularity, 
the  lack  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  is 
so  fond  of  calling  "sweetness  and  light" 
—  which  characterizes  the  shrewd  com- 
munities of  America,  intelligent  and 
facile  as  they  are,  and  which  draws  so 
sharp  a  line  of  contrast  between  them 
and  most  of  the  nations  of  continental 


Europe.  These,  less  shrewd,  less  intel- 
ligent, less  adaptable,  exhibit  in  their 
manners,  their  art,  their  manufactures, 
an  easy  grace,  an  instinct  for  what  is 
tasteful  and  picturesque,  which  might 
well  make  the  most  prosaic  pedagogue 
of  the  old  school  ask  himself  whether 
education  do  not  include  more  things 
than  his  philosophy  has  ever  dreamed 
of. 

No  person  who  has  ever  observed 
carefully  the  crowds  of  people  of  all 
conditions  which  throng  the  little  back 
galleries  of  the  print  shops,  will  deny 
the  following  propositions  :  — 

1.  That  the  people   in  general  like 
to   look  at  pictures.     This   proposition 
is  entirely  independent  of  the   cultiva- 
tion of  the  people,  or   the   quality  of 
the  pictures. 

2.  That    practically   speaking,    the 
crowded  little  rooms  above  mentioned 
are    the    only  places    in    the    country 
where  they  can  gratify  this  liking. 

3.  That  whether   they  see  at   these 
places   good   or  bad   pictures,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  question  whether  £ood 
or  bad   happens  to  be  at  the  time   the 
most  profitable  investment  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  print-shops. 

4.  That   these   proprietors,  however 
intelligent,    liberal,    and    enterprising, 
are   not  in  a  position  which  qualifies 
them  for  acting   as  the   sole   educators 
of  the  people   in   a   branch  of  culture 
so  important  as   this.     [Thus  in  Bos- 
ton   at    Mr.    Childs's     establishment, 
the  succession  of  business  gives  us  the 
magnificent  collection  of  carbon  photo- 
graphs from  the   drawings   of  the  old 
masters,  sandwiched   between  a  sensa- 
tion   picture    of    Bierstadt     and    Mr. 
Wright's  picture  of  "  Eve  at  the  Foun- 
tain," so  called.] 

If  these  general  propositions  are 
agreed  to,  what  follows  is  a  matter  of 
course,  namely,  that  as  the  providing  of 
other  and  better  means  of  education  in 
the  fine  arts  is  a  matter  in  which 
nobody  is  so  much  interested  as  the 
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people  themselves,  the  people  ought  to 
provide  such  means  without  loss  of 
time,  by  establishing  at  once,  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  just  fame  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  an  Institute  of  the 
Fine  Arts  which  shall  as  far  as  possi- 
ble offer  the  same  opportunities  for 
cultivation  in  matters  of  art  which  the 
libraries  offer  for  cultivation  in  litera- 
ture. This  duty  was  recognized  a  long 
lie  ago.  It  is  now  twelve  years 
since  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
legislature  asking  for  a  reservation  of 
land  on  the  Back  Bay  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Museum  and  Gallery  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  It  was  signed  by  many  "  citi- 
zens of  credit  and  renown,"  and  advo- 
cated before  the  proper  committee  by 
many  earnest  and  sensible  lovers  of 
art.  It  was  represented  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
foundation  of  a  gallery  which  should 
be  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  city 
and  State,  that  the  pictures  and  statu- 
ary of  the  Athena3um  would  be  at 
once  deposited  there  ;  that  the  Jarves 
pictures  waited  only  for  a  purchaser, 
and  that  contributions  from  other 
sources  would  flow  in  as  soon  as  a 
suitable  shelter  could  be  provided. 
But  whether  the  legislature  of  that 
remote  period  was  not  sufficiently  pen- 
etrated with  a  sense  of  the  place  which 
the  fine  arts  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
popular  education,  or  whether  the  com- 
mittee harbored  a  suspicion  that  the 
zeal  of  some  of  the  petitioners  was 
based  on  a  desire  to  realize  an  advance 
in  the  prices  of  real  estate  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  institution,  the  result 
of  the  application  was  unfavorable. 
The  project  was  abandoned,  its  friends 
accepted  the  defeat,  the  AthenaBum 
continued  its  exhibitions  in  the  top  of 
its  high  building,  the  Jarves  gallery 
was  in  whole  or  in  part  deposited  in 
the  New  Haven  art  building  where  it 
still  remains,  and  during  the  twelve 
crowded  years  which  have  since  gone 
by,  although  two  or  three  times  every 


year  some  friend  of  progress  has  been 
fired  with  enthusiasm  enough  to  inspire 
a  more  or  less  lively  communication  in 
the  "  Transcript  "  or  "  Advertiser, " 
there  has  been  until  now,  no  real  at- 
tempt to  set  agoing  what  all  the  while 
seemed  to  everybody  a  scheme  at  once 
so  important  and  so  practicable. 

The  effort  and  the  failure  looked 
like  another  example  of  the  sanguine 
temper  in  which  the  good  old  town 
conceives  the  most  hopeful  and  impos- 
ing schemes  for  the  worthy  aggran- 
dizement of  its  people,  and  after  well 
airing  them  in  public  meetings,  and  in 
legislative  committees,  quietly  drops 
them  and  leaves  to  some  other  com- 
munity the  benefit  of  its  deliberations 
and  the  realization  of  its  dreams.  We 
are  not,  however,  much  inclined  to  re- 
gret that  the  effort  resulted  in  a  failure. 
The  civilization  of  the  city  was  not 
ripe  for  it.  We  should  be  bold  indeed 
in  saying  that  it  is  ripe  for  it  now. 
But  it  is  certainly  more  nearly  ripe. 
Anybody  can  see  the  change  which 
twelve  years  have  worked  in  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  receive  and  ap- 
preciate an  institution  of  the  kind  we 
are  speaking  of. 

It  is  then  with  the  liveliest  satisfac- 
tion that  we  have  this  winter  seen  the 
project  revived  by  another  set  of  men 
and  in  a  somewhat  new  aspect.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Social  Science  Association, 
which  has  doubtless  seemed  to  many 
of  our  readers  only  one  more  of  the 
numberless  societies  with  sounding  ti- 
tles, which  appear  to  have  been  created 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  multiplying  the 
opportunities  for  speech-making,  has 
accomplished  what  private  interest  had 
failed  to  accomplish,  and  has  set  this 
movement  on  foot  again  with  a  mo- 
mentum which  promises  this  time  to 
carry  it  out  of  the  region  of  projects 
into  that  of  facts. 

It  happened,  oddly  enough,  that 
during  the  summer  months,  when  the 
Social  Science  Association  was  en- 
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deavoring  to  determine  upon  the  best 
shape  to  present  its  scheme  to  the 
public,  the  proprietors  of  the  Athe- 
riaaum,  embarrassed  for  some  years  past 
by  the  encroachments  of  their  growing 
library  on  the  space  devoted  to  the 
collections  of  pictures  and  statuary, 
and  just  then  reduced  nearly  to  despair 
by  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Lawrence's 
collection  of  mediasval  armor,  revived 
the  proposition  which  they  had  for 
some  years  considered,  to  build  a 
Museum  on  their  own  account  which 
should  provide  room  for  all  their  works 
of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
their  house  in  Beacon  Street  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  books  alone,  and  the 
necessary  reading  and  conversation 
rooms.  Repeated  conferences  between 
the  special  committees  of  the  Athenaeum 
and  the  Social  Science  Association,  in 
which  the  inevitable  dangers  of  divided 
counsel  among  a  score  of  men  seeking 
a  common  end  through  various  meth- 
ods seem  to  have  been  overcome  with 
singular  success,  resulted  finally  in  a 
substantial  agreement  on  all  the  essen- 
tial points  of  organization  and  govern- 
ment. It  was  determined  that  while  a 
certain  portion  of  the  trustees  should 
be  selected  from  the  citizens  at  large, 
on  the  simple  ground  of  knowledge 
and  experience  relating  to  art,  the 
rest  should  be  made  up  of  public  men 
ex  officiisy  as  the  Mayor  of  Boston, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, etc.,  the  aim  being  to  recognize 
and  emphasize  the  distinctly  educa- 
tional character  of  the  undertaking. 

With  respect  to  the  financial  aspect 
of  the  project  there  is  little  to  say, 
except  that  the  city  government  is 
reckoned  on  for  the  gift  of  the  square 
of  land  known  as  St.  James  Park,  the 
same  on  which  the  Coliseum  was  built 
a  year  ago.  The  funds  for  the  build- 
ing, and  its  furnishing  and  maintenance, 
are  to  be  collected  by  subscription  from 


the  citizens,  the  only  money  already 
promised  being  the  gift  of  $25,000  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  having  reference  chiefly 
to  the  bequest  of  her  late  husband 
above  mentioned,  and  given  on  condition 
that  an  additional  amount  of  $75,000 
should  be  collected  by  subscription  or 
otherwise.  But  though  the  sum  of 
$100,000  thus  obtained  would  probably 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  cost  of  such 
a  building  as  would  be  needed  for 
present,  the  committee  foresaw  so  many 
arid  large  additional  expenses  at  the  out- 
set, added  to  what  must  necessarily  be 
reserved  as  a  fund  for  meeting  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  Museum,  that  the 
sum  to  be  raised  was,  we  believe,  fixed 
at  double  that  amount.  Even  this 
amount  would  be  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  any  regular  increase  of  the 
collections,  and  it  is  therefore  not  pro- 
posed to  make  the  galleries  free  except 
on  one  or  two  days  of  each  week. 

The  details  of  the  undertaking  are, 
however,  of  course  to  a  great  degree 
undetermined,  and  may  well  remain  so 
for  some  time  to  come.  What  the 
public  are  interested  to  know  is,  that 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  competent 
and  earnest  men  who  have  no  motive 
for  any  action  but  the  wisest,  and 
who  will  be  able,  if  any  can,  to  com- 
mand the  means  which  may  be  found 
necessary  to  place  this  important  in- 
stitution on  a  sure  and  firm  foundation. 

The  collections  with  which  the  new 
Museum  may  be  expected  to  open,  in- 
clude the  pictures  and  statues  belong- 
ing to  the  Athenaeum,  the  engravings 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Gray  to  Harvard 
College,  the  works  of  art  now  in  the 
Public  Library,  including  the  engrav- 
ings lately  given  by  Mr.  Appleton,the  ad- 
mirable collection  of  architectural  casts 
now  belonging  to  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  the  collection  of  armor  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  with  such  immediate  ad- 
ditions as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  may  admit  of.  The  Museum 
will  thus  begin  life  under  circumstances 
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far  more  brilliant  and  promising  than 
those  which  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Public  Library,  and  with  half  the  aid 
from  private  munificence  and  public  ap- 
propriation which  that  has  received 
will  take  rank  among  the  noblest  educa- 
tional institutions  of  America.  No 
one  will  expect  another  Louvre  or  an- 
other Vatican ;  as  no  one  expects  an- 
other Notre  Dame,  or  another  St. 
Peter's.  But  Paris  and  Rome  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  is  to  lift  the  mass  of 
the  people  into  higher  regions  of  en- 
joyment, and  cultivation,  and  knowl- 
edge, that  this  undertaking  is  to  be 
carried  through.  If  we  believe,  as 
we  profess  to  do,  that  the  civilization 
of  America  is  to  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level  than  the  civilization  of  any  by- 
gone age,  we  shall  best  prove  it  by 
neglecting  no  effort  to  preserve  and  to 
better  all  the  instruction  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past,  and  to 
use  it  as  a  leaven  with  which  to  en- 
lighten the  heavy  and  gross  material- 
ism which  has  become  our  distinguish- 
ing trait  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 


THE  TOSTI   COLLECTION    OF    PRINTS. 

THE  admirable  collection  of  prints 
belonging  now  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
spoken  of  above,  has  but  just  now  been 
presented  to  the  Public  Library  by  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Appleton.  The  full  num- 
ber of  prints  is  ten  thousand,  several 
hundred  of  which  are  framed  and 
glazed,  so  that  they  are  arranged  for 
general  exhibition  in  the  reading-room 
and  other  halls. 

Cardinal  Tosti,  whose  portrait  is  in 
this  collection,  at  the  right  end  of  a 
row  of  the  cardinals  of  his  time,  was  a 
handsome  man,  who  lived  to  be  ninety 
or  thereabouts.  He  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  hospital  of  San  Mi- 
chele,  but  was  none  the  less  at  the 
same  time  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and 


was,  indeed,  sometimes  blamed  by  his 
brother  cardinals  for  too  much  interest 
in  them.  Two  of  the  youths  of  the 
hospital,  Mercuri  and  Calamatia,  under 
his  encouragement,  devoted  themselves 
to  art  and  became  the  leading  engrav- 
ers of  their  time,  as  is  well  known  to 
all  collectors  of  modern  engravings. 
Specimens  of  all  their  works,  many  of 
which  are  now  very  rare  and  precious, 
mostly  before  the  letter,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  collection.  Whether  the 
happy  accident  of  being  the  patron 
who  had  the  development  of  these  two 
geniuses  lay  at  the  foundation  of  a 
collection  of  which  they  were  a  cen- 
tre, or  whether  they  were  added  to  a 
collection  before  made,  we  are  unable 
to  say.  At  all  events  the  collection 
speaks  for  itself.  It  was  made  accord- 
ing to  the  taste,  whim,  or  opportunity 
of  the  Cardinal,  and  solely  to  gratify 
his  own  desires.  He  did  not  aim  to 
be  historically  connected,  nor  probably 
did  the  means  of  the  Cardinal  enable 
him  to  gratify  himself  with  all  the 
more  costly  examples.  It  presents 
not  merely  very  many  engravings 
which  are  useful  for  popular  instruc- 
tion, but  contains  certain  specialities, 
Such  as  a  most  extensive  collection  of 
portraits,  and  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  many  prints  of  religious  sub- 
jects which  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
sterile  Protestant  portfolios.  Nearly 
six  hundred  fine  prints,  so  carefully 
selected,  neatly  framed  in  mahogany 
or  black  walnut,  were  of  course  very 
suitable  for  a  public  institution  where 
they  could  be  hung  without  risk 
of  injury  before  the  eyes,  and  not 
buried  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of 
portfolios,  or  if  exposed,  liable  to  speedy 
destruction.  To  these  must  be  added 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  vol- 
umes containing  a  variety  of  subjects 
largely  architectural,  architecture  hav- 
ing been  a  passion  with  the  Cardinal ; 
and  by  their  solid  binding,  guaranteed 
against  injury  when  used  by  the 
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public.  These  are  deposited  in  con- 
venient and  spacious  cases,  open  to 
examination  in  the  upper  gallery  of 
the  Library. 


AMERICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

AN  important  branch  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
consists  in  the  distribution  of  books 
and  tracts.  The  writings  of  Channing 
and  Ware,  and  other  of  the  earlier 
Unitarians  of  America,  and  those  of 
J.  F.  Clarke,  Dr.  Peabody,  and  others 
now  occupying  prominent  positions  in 
the  Unitarian  body,  make  up  a  very 
rich  collection ;  and  the  experience  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Association  in  Bos- 
ton shows  that  this  literature  is  every 
day  becoming  more  appreciated,  and 
by  a  wider  class  of  readers. 

The  very  thoughts  which,  because 
of  their  freshness  and  vitality,  and  their 
conformity  to  the  best  instincts  of  the 
age,  give  such  an  amazing  circulation 
to  a  few  of  the  popular  books  of  the 
day  written  by  those  nominally  ortho- 
dox —  but  so  unlike  the  orthodoxy  of 
thirty  years  ago —  are  found  anticipated 
in  these  volumes,  of  which  the  circula- 
tion has  hitherto  been  made  small  by 
reason  of  the  prejudice  which  has  ex- 
isted against  the  Unitarian  name, 
which  is  now  happily  dispelled.  An 
ecclesiastical  journal  in  the  Episcopal 
interest  took  occasion  to  say,  the  other 
day,  that  no  one  now  reads  the  writings 
of  Unitarians  except  those  "  ancestral- 
ly biassed."  The  statement  was  pretty 
broad,  seeing  it  includes  the  writings 
of  Everett,  Webster,  Bancroft,  Pres- 
cott,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell.  If  the 
author  meant,  what  he  did  not  say, 
the  theological  writings  of  Unitarians, 
he  speaks  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  range  of  circulation  which  the  books 
he  speaks  of  have,  or  the  applications 
for  them  made  by  the  clergy  of  every 
communion. 


Letters  are  now  almost  daily  re- 
ceived by  the  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  illustrate  the  growing 
influence  and  increasing  spread  of  these 
Unitarian  books  among  all  classes  of 
people. 

The  Association  is  wisely  devoting 
much  of  its  means  and  energies  to  this 
quiet  branch  of  its  effort,  printing  and 
circulating  these  important  books  at 
the  lowest  prices.  It  is  a  method 
which,  though  not  yielding  so  much  in 
mere  denominational  increase,  is  yet 
contributing  very  essentially  to  the 
spread  and  development  of  Christian 
truth. 

In  our  last  number  we  quoted  from 
letters  from  India  and  Hungary,  show- 
ing how  these  writings  are  welcomed 
in  those  countries.  We  append  here 
letters  which  help  to  show  how  they 
are  received  by  different  classes  in 
America. 

A  minister  who  is  still  in  full  fel- 
lowship in  the  Orthodox  pulpit  writes : 

"  It  was  by  the  agency  of  Unitarian 
literature  that  I  was  brought  to  embrace 
a  more  ennobling  and  Scriptural  faith. 
While  I  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
Divine  hand  which  has  gently  led  me  in 
a  way  that  I  knew  not,  I  cannot  but  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  the  instrumentality 
by  which  the  transition  in  many  of  my 
views  and  feelings  has  been  effected. 
When  I  first  perused  Dr.  Channing's 
works,  I  was  surprised  and  astonished.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  senses.  The 
grandeur,  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts, 
the  gentleness,  the  sweetness,  the  loveliness 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  evangelical  tendency 
of  his  writings  charmed  and  delighted 
me." 

A  letter  to  us  from  a  prominent  Or- 
thodox Congregational  minister  in  the 
West  may  well  be  studied,  not  only 
by  persons  in  his  own  communion,  but 
by  the  Unitarians  of  whom  he  writes : 

"  Far  from  being  a  Unitarian,  I  have 
been  moved  with  an  impulse  to  give  you 
my  God-speed.  The  present  doctrinal 
and  practical  drift  of  the  Unitarian  body 
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is  to  me  a  matter  of  some  interest.  I 
observe  that  one  of  your  English  corre- 
spondents hints  at  the  necessity  of  a 
more  definite  doctrinal  substratum  to  the 
Unitarian  movement.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  providential  mission  of 
Unitarianism  is  not  to  supply  creed  state- 
ment, but  rather  to  exhibit  certain  adap- 
tations of  Christianity  to  society  and  to 
individual  life  which  had  been  overlooked 
before.  It  would  seem  that,  while  it  is 
important  that  some  men  should  give  all 
their  strength  to  the  development  of  the 
dialectics  of  Christianity,  we  need  that 
other  men  should  keep  us  supplied  with 
a  fresh  stock  of  illustrations  of  the  mani- 
fold humanitarian  applications  of  Chris- 
tian truth." 

—  The  following  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Association,  addressed 
by  the  Consistory  of  Hungarian  Uni- 
tarians, to  the  Unitarians  of  the  United 
States : — 

DEAR  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST, — 
Our  bishop,  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Kriza,  communicated  to  our  Consistory 
a  letter  which  he  had  some  days  ago 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  the 
secretary  of  your  Association,  and  in 
having  read  it  we  found  a  great  delight 
in  being  convinced  and  assured  of  your 
cordial  sympathy  and  interest  in  us  and 
in  our  common  faith. 

Your  secretary  relates  us  in  this 
letter  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a  letter 
from  our  friend,  the  Reverend  Dominik 
Simen,  convinced  you  that  German 
tracts  would  not  well  answer  the  pur- 
pose here ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand, 
as  you  have  found  much  difficulty  in 
having  your  works  translated  and 
printed  in  Hungarian,  therefore  your 
Association  offers  to  our  Consistory  the 
sum  of  $500  (five  hundred  dollars)  in 
order  to  cause  to  be  translated  and 
printed  a  selection  from  the  writings 
of  the  most  celebrated  American  Uni- 
tarian authors,  as  would  best  answer 
our  purpose.  He  tells  us  at  the  same 
time  that  you  were  ready  to  send  us 
the  money  as  soon  as  you  hear  from  us. 


Our  Consistory  accepts  -this  offer 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  takes  it 
as  a  token  of  your  love  in  our  common 
cause,  the  Unitarian  Christianity,  and 
of  your  sympathy  and  interest  in  us. 

We  confess  that  now  —  when  the 
minds  of  men  in  our  own  country  are 
more  and  more  directed  to  religious 
matters,  so  that  people  of  different  de- 
nominations, from  every  quarter,  make 
inquiries  about  our  religious  writings 
and  publications,  nay,  in  fact  freely  de- 
clare their  love  towards  Unitarianism, 
and  we  have  good  prospects  that  in  a 
short  time  Unitarian  congregations  will 
be  formed  in  Hungary  itself —  now, 
under  such  aspects,  your  kind  offer 
seems  to  our  Consistory  to  be  the  best 
Christmas  present ;  for  this  will  enable 
us  to  excite  at  this  time  a  greater  in- 
terest towards  Unitarianism,  and  to 
make  an  important  turning  in  the  views 
of  our  countrymen  by  the  publication 
of  the  writings  of  such  eminent  Amer- 
ican Unitarians  as  Dr.  Channing,  whose 
single  sermons,  already  published,  have 
convinced  many  individuals  of  the 
truthfulness  of  Unitarian  Christianity. 

We,  dear  brethren,  will,  as  soon  as 
the  money  you  so  kindly  offered  in  the 
aid  of  our  common  cause  arrives,  com- 
mence the  publication  of  the  writings 
of  your  most  celebrated  Unitarians,  the 
more,  because  we  have  some  of  them 
already  in  translation.  It  will  give  us 
a  great  pleasure  to  send  in  time  to  your 
Association  copies  of  our  publication. 
We  will  even  not  neglect  to  send  you 
a  statement  of  in  what  measure  and  to 
what  purpose  your  offer  was  applied. 

At  last  we  are  glad  to  express  that, 
as  up  to  this  time  we  have  gained  a 
great  spiritual  enjoyment  from  the 
books  you  so  kindly  sent  to  us,  we 
shall  afterwards,  too,  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  some  of 
your  tracts  from  time  to  time. 

Accept,  dear  brethren,  our  best 
thanks  for  your  very  kind  offers,  in  the 
name  of  Unitarianism.  And  asking 
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our  heavenly  Father's  blessing,  upon 
all  your  apostolical  labors,  we  remain, 
Your  brethren  in  Christ, 

ALEXIUS  NAGY  DE  KAL, 

Supremus  Curator,  et  Consistorii  a  parte  seculari 
presses. 

JOANNES  KRIZA, 

Superintendens  Ecclesiarum  Unitariarum  in  Hun- 
garia. 

MOSES  PAP, 

Generalis  Notarius. 
CLAUSENBURG,  the  23c?   of  Dec.,  1869. 


VIEWS  AT  THE   CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON,  February  3,  1870.  — 
With  the  coming  of  spring  we  are  to 
have  the  Fifteenth  Article  added  to 
our  national  Constitution.  Thencefor- 
ward "  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  I 
think  a  large  majority  of  the  present 
Republican  members  of  Congress  wish 
that  this  article  had  been  made  to  de- 
clare also,  that  the  right  to  hold  office 
shall  neither  be  denied  nor  abridged. 
I  hear  some  talk  about  a  new  amend- 
ment to  cover  this  omission,  but  it 
could  hardly  command  the  State  votes 
necessary  to  its  adoption,  and  our  pub- 
lic men  for  the  most  part  deem  it  need- 
less. When  the  African  becomes 
everywhere  a  voter,  there  is  no  serious 
danger  that  his  prerogatives  as  an  office- 
holder will  be  stolen  or  denied.  There 
will  be  more  or  less  sullenness  of  spirit 
in  some  of  the  old  slave  States  for  a 
time,  but  the  exigencies  of  politics  will 
guard  the  new  voter,  even  if  he  cannot 
confidently  appeal  to  the  white  man's 
love  of  right  and  respect  for  justice. 

And  low  down  in  the  horizon  is  a 
cloud,  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  of 
which  any  one  who  fancies  that  it  may 
be  safe  and  easy  to  cheat  the  negro  had 
better  take  note.  Section  four  of  the 
Constitution  declares  "  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 


in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government."  How  far  can  the  United 
States  go  in  maintaining  their  guaran- 
tee ?  The  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  issue  raised  by  this  inquiry  was, 
to  my  mind,  the  significant  feature  of 
the  long-continued  and  not  very  cred- 
itable debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  admitting  Virginia  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  The  matter 
was  not  noticed  in  the  newspapers,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  it  has  not  much  been 
discussed  in  private;  but  if  you  read 
the  speeches  delivered  during  that  de- 
bate, you  will  see  how  the  query  pressed 
forward,  timidly  and  yet  persistently, 
over  and  over  again,  for  an  answer. 
Does  it  rest  with  Congress,  or  the 
President,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
determine  what  is  a  republican  form 
of  government  ?  With  Congress,  said 
every  senator  who  faced  the  inquiry. 
By  which  branch  of  the  national 
government  shall  this  form  be  main- 
tained ?  By  Congress,  again  said 
every  senator.  And  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, it  must  follow,  is  the  only  limit 
to  the  power  that  may  be  exercised 
under  this  constitutional  provision. 
A  cloud  in  the  horizon,  of  no  conse- 
quence to  you  and  me  perhaps,  but 
full  of  evil  portent  to  whoever  medi- 
tates a  step  backward. 

One  gentleman  with  whom  I  talked 
held  this  view  :  take  the  case  of  Illi- 
nois, he  said ;  she  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  many  years  ago  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  constitution  found  acceptable 
by  Congress ;  she  is  now  forming  a 
new  constitution  ;  if  this  ever  takes  the 
place  of  the  one  she  has  at  present, 
Congress  will  have  the  right  to  inquire 
whether  it  gives  her  a  republican  form 
of  government;  if  a  negative  conclu- 
sion is  reached,  Congress  will  also  have 
the  right  to  force  or  coerce  her  into  a 
satisfactory  position;  it  may  deny  her 
representation  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  may  employ  against  her  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  nation 
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till  such  time  as  she  presents  an  accept- 
able constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Georgia  and  Virginia  bills 
cannot  be  justified  except  on  this 
reasoning ;  and  Illinois,  in  the  Union 
by  years  of  peace,  would  be  as  easily 
dealt  with  as  Georgia  out  of  the  Union 
by  years  of  war. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  such  doctrines 
as  these  have  never  been  openly 
avowed  in  Congress  ;  but  several  sena- 
tors who  spoke  in  the  Virginia  debate 
manifested  a  decided  leaning  toward 
them.  If  they  once  come  into  general 
prevalence,  what  are  the  States  but  de- 
pendencies on  good  behavior  before  the 
party  dominant  in  Congress  ? 

These  extreme  views  as  to  the  power 
of  the  national  legislature  are  more 
entertained  in  the  Senate  than  in  the 
House  —  the  action  on  the  Virginia 
case  giving  an  illustration.  There  was 
no  proof  that  the  State  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
reconstruction  acts,  but  only  an  un- 
gracious and  distrustful  assumption  that 
she  might  hereafter  do  something  at 
variance  with  them.  Her  radical  and 
conservative  leaders  united  with  the 
President  and  the  House  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  asking  for  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  restoration. 
She  was  kept  in  a  waiting  attitude,  and 
finally  burdened  with  several  so-called 
conditions,  chiefly  because  the  Senate 
had  power,  and  chose  to  exercise  it 
arbitrarily.  The  compact  of  Congress 
with  the  State  was  violated  that  the 
Senate  might  once  more  assert  suprem- 
acy, —  that  it  might  once  more  de- 


clare   its    superiority   to    people,    and 
representatives,  and  presidents. 

There  has  not  for  years  been  such  a 
hubbub  among  the  politicians  as  Mr. 
Representative  Dawes  caused  by  his 
speeches  on  the  governmental  estimates 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The 
President  himself  makes  no  special 
complaint  against  the  member  from 
Massachusetts,  but  the  horde  of  persons 
with  whom  party  is  everything,  are 
scolding  dreadfully  and  prophesying 
doleful  things  for  the  future  of  the  Re- 
publicans. If  party  effect  must  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time  and  in  connection 
with  his  position,  I  shall  say  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  other  man  in  Congress 
has  done  or  is  likely  to  do  so  much 
for  the  Republicans,  as  he  did,  in  thus 
challenging  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  financial  situation.  If  the 
Republican  party  cannot  stand  those 
speeches,  the  time  for  giving  it  decent 
burial  has  already  come.  But  there 
is  no  occasion  for  anxiety  among  the 
Republicans  or  rejoicing  among  the 
Democrats.  Politicians  may  hold  up 
deprecating  hands,  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  may  scold  never  so  foolishly; 
but  the  pledges  of  economy  made  in 
1868  will  be  redeemed,  and  I  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt  that  the  Republican 
party,  in  following  out  the  course  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Dawes,  will  so  prove 
its  worth,  as  to  win  new  victories  when 
it  next  comes  before  the  country  for 
judgment  at  the  polls. 

SIDNEY   ANDREWS. 
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"  0,  backward  looking  Son  of  Time, 
The  New  is  Old,  the  Old  is  New, 
The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime 
Still  sweeping  through/* 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  read  this  journal 
on  the  day  of  its  date,  we  cordially  offer  the  compliments  of  the  season. 
To  that  half  of  the  body  of  our  readers  who  live  in  Northern  latitudes, 
the  day  of  deceptions  is  a  fit  reminder  of  the  confusions  and  mistakes 
which  in  those  latitudes  all  April  illustrates  ;  —  the  doubts  of  the  transition 
period  between  an  qld  life  and  a  new  life.  All  around  us  are  critics  who 
tell  us  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  —  the  last  generation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  —  is  specially  such  a  period  of  transition.  Period  of  transi- 
tion, indeed,  it  is.  But  specially  ?  History,  my  lord,  has  been  my  favorite 
study,  —  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  every  generation  from  the  landing 
on  Ararat  down,  has  had  this  same  fancy  that  it  was  a  special  exception 
to  all  others,  and  was  specially  transitional.  Even  Romulus  thought  so, 
if  President  Harrison  were  right,  when  Remus  jumped  over  his  wall. 

In  the  most  ephemeral  chronicles  of  England  and  America  much 
space  and  many  wood-cuts  have  been  required  as  the  winter  went  by, 
to  record  the  painful  stages,  and  the  cheerful  pauses  for  entertainment, 
through  which  the  body  of  George  Peabody  was  carried,  month  after 
month,  from  the  place  of  his  death  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  A  relic  of 
heathenism  thus  conspicuous  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  forgotten  soon,  as  are 
most  affairs  which  relate  only  to  perishable  things.  We  do  not  care  to 
let  the  pageant  pass,  however,  without  expressing  the  hope  that  another 
century  may  be  able  to  express  respect  more  simply. 

In  the  village  church-yard  of  South  Danvers,  where  these  dismal 
rites  came  to  a  close,  there  is  one  grave-stone  which  marks  the  place 
where  the  "  Eliza  Wharton  "  of  another  generation  was  buried,  after  her 
life  of  sorrow.  A  well-worn  path  shows  that  pilgrims  still  find  pleasure, 
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or  that  melancholy,  which  in  some  lives  is  near  akin  to  pleasure,  in  visit- 
ing the  place.  These  pilgrims  are  also  fond  of  taking,  for  their  cabinets, 
mementoes  from  the  free-stone  on  which  the  true  name  of  this  heroine  is 
carved.  More  than  one  stone  has  thus  (been)  crumbled  away.  But  in 
our  own  time,  a  sagacious  friend  to  history  and  to  church-yards,  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  scattering  as  often  as  they  are  needed,  at  the  base  of 
this  stone,  a  sufficient  number  of  free-stone  chips,  easily  obtained  at  a 
neighboring  mason's  yard,  which  serve  for  many  months  to  supply  the 
purposes  of  the  curious,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  valuable  time 
is  saved  to  them,  and  the  monument  is  spared.  To  such  science  are  we 
gradually  reducing  the  honors  which  we  pay  to  the  dead,  and  fortunately 
this  lesson  also  is  taught  at  Peabody. 

With  the  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  the  gradual  progress 
of  reconstruction,  the  Congress  of  the  country  has  time  to  study  the  re- 
pression of  vice.  Beginning  very  happily  with  its  own  members,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  diminishing  its  numbers  by  sending 
home  those  who  have  served  themselves  with  too  little  secrecy,  while 
they  should  have  served  the  country.  The  country  has  regretted  to  see, 
in  the  midst  of  what  should  be  a  session  for  work,  another  spasm  of 
virtue  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  religious  propagandism,  which  by  a 
bold  attack  on  the  Mormon  barbarism,  threatens  to  give  to  it  some  sym- 
pathy, which  it  does  not  of  its  own  nature  deserve.  If  the  government 
will  enforce  the  laws  it  has  in  Utah,  the  Mormon  problem  will  solve 

.itself.     Do  not  endanger  the  solution  by  passing  more. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  as  long  ago  as  1820,  Mr.  Otis  unconsciously 

^prophesied  in  the  Senate,  precisely  such  a  difficulty  as  has  arisen  in  Utah. 
In  discussing  the  "  Missouri  Question,"  whether  Congress  had  or  had  not 
the  right  to  fix  the  institutions  of  uninhabited  regions,  he  described  the 

:  Shakers  of  New  England,  and  their  doctrine  of  celibacy.  "  Imagine 
sir,  these  societies  combined  and  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  and 
become  sojourners  in  the  new  country  of  promise.  Figure  to  yourself 

-four  or  five  thousand  adults  of  both  sexes  with  their  children  in  spirit,  a 

•  dismal  procession  marching  beyond  the  Mississippi,  until  they  shall  find 

;  a  spot  suited  to  their  occasions ;  then  halting  and  sending  a  missionary  to 
you,  with  the  intelligence  of  their  demand  to  be  admitted  as  a  State. 
Are  ypu  B6und  to  admit  them  without  a  stipulation  that  they  shall  make 

'no  laws  prohibiting  marriage,  at  the  moment  you  know  this  to  be  the 
main  design  of  their  emigration,  and  thus  secure  a  sect  of  those  peculiar 
and  unsocial  tenets  a  monopoly  of  that  entire  State,  and  a  power  of  vir- 
tually excluding  from  its  territory  the  great  mass  of  your  citizens." 

In  this  imagined  case  Mr.  Otis  has  pointed  out  the  very  weakness  in 
which  the  government  has  already  connived  at  polygamy  in  Utah.  It 
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is  too  late  for  mere  legislation  aimed  at  polygamy  to  undo  the  past.  This 
subject  of  the  Mormon  problem  is  so  important  that  we  shall  devote 
considerable  space  to  it  in  our  next  numbers. 

Almost  all  the  social  problems  of  our  time,  —  such  as  the  much- 
paraded  woman  question  ;  every  ecclesiastical  discussion ;  and  the  most 
terrible  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  crime, — spring  from  that  easy  habit 
in  which  men  regard  themselves  as  separate  atoms,  with  a  crystallization 
which  keeps  them  parted  from  each  other,  so  that  every  man  is  taught 
to  manufacture  his  own  religion,  his  own  law,  and  his  own  social  order. 
In  this  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  Dr.  Bellows  considers  many  of  the  criti- 
cal questions  of  to-day,  in  his  study  of  these  relations  of  the  individual 
to  the  race. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  is  a  centennial  year,  the  progress  for  a 
century  since  its  birth  of  the  great  body  of  the  Universalist  Church 
under  that  generous  name.  In  its  way  this  progress  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  history  so  diligently  recorded  in  the  great  centennial  volume  of  the 
"  Society  of  Jesus."  In  its  results  for  humanity  it  is  much  more  so.  Mr. 
Atwood's  paper  shows  the  elements  of  romance  and  the  causes  for  con- 
gratulation in  this  crowded  history. 

We  trust  to  be  able  in  our  next  number  to  direct  attention  to  the 
great  Northern  line  of  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

The  table  of  contents  must  be  the  guide  to  our  readers  for  the  other 
suggestions,  or  for  the  varied  entertainments  which  in  this  number  we 
select  from  the  papers  prepared  for  us  by  our  co-laborers.  The  outlook 
is  cheerful,  but  not  more  cheerful  than  becomes  April, —  and  an  advan- 
cing world,  which  while  it  is  learning  its  lesson  from  the  past,  is  working 
out  what  it  learns  in  exercises  upon  the  great  slate  of  to-day. 

"The  new  is  a  love  that  sighs 

For  smiles  and  blushes  and  curls,  — 
A  figure  of  wax  that  melts  and  lies 
Prone  'neath  the  blaze  of  the  pitiless  eyes 
Of  a  crowd  of  laughing  girls. 

"The  old  is  a  love  mature, 

A  power  in  the  heart  and  hand, 
Which  clings  to  the  treasures  that  endure, 
And  holds  the  jewels  of  life  secure 
In  the  clasp  of  its  golden  band. 

t 

"  The  new  is  the  model  of  clay, 

When  the  sculptor's  thought  is  dim; 
But  the  thought  takes  form  as  it  must  and  may, 
Till  the  early  model  is  cast  away, 
And  a  grand  old  truth  stands  forth  to-day, 

Perfect  in  every  limb ! " 
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IS   NEW   ENGLAND   OUT   IN   THE    COLD? 


BY   A    NEW    ENGLANDER. 


A  WRITER  in  a  Chicago  journal  puts 
the  "  future  of  New  England "  into 
gradual  decay.  "  As  the  trade  there 
dwindles,  the  energetic  native  brain 
will  gravitate  to  the  land  where  it  can 
find  employment  and  reward.  A  few 
years,  —  a  decade  or  two,  —  will  settle 
the  future  of  the  East." 

He  states  forcibly  the  change  which 
is  going  on  in  our  social  system,  by 
which  the  distinctive  town  life  of  this 
section  is  endangered.  In  the  great 
Northwest,  he  expects  to  see  the  re- 
newed New  England,  which  shall  be 
the  nursery  of  the  larger  civilization 
toward  which  we  are  rapidly  drifting. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
put  forth  in  many  forms,  and  many 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  it.  It 
especially  prevails  among  those  sons 
of  the  Puritans,  who  in  becoming 
Americans,  have  not  ceased  to  be  New 
Englanders.  Wherever  their  home 
may  be,  they  fondly  imagine  that  they 
have  carried  the  dear  old  land  with 
them,  and  that  the  matrix  of  their  own 
culture  is  not  in  the  mother  but  in  the 
sons.  We  find  it  alike  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  fact  of  change  we  admit;  but 
that  it  involves  decay  or  any  diminu- 
tion of  strength,  only  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  would  affirm.  Put  away 
this  folly ;  there  is  more  danger  to 
this  Yankee  commonwealth  from  its 
strength,  than  from  its  weakness,  as 
we  hope  to  show  in  these  pages. 

People  are  piling  up  in  cities  and 
large  villages,  and  the  farm  life  suffers 
by  this  severe  draft  upon  its  best  stock. 
No  one  can  calmly  think  of  losing  that 
noble  class  of  men  who  tilled  their  own 
acres  and  fought  their  own  fights.  The 
gain  must  be  great  which  compensates 
this  loss.  But  the  sterile  soil  remains, 


it  must  ever  be  in  small  holdings,  and 
will  ever  be  a  solid  ballast  of  any  so- 
ciety developed  here. 

Then  some  branches  of  industry  are 
already  taking  a  form  almost  ideal.  For 
example,  the  shoe-makers  to  protect 
their  common  interest  from  suicidal 
competition,  during  a  part  of  each  sea- 
son, drop  their  lapstones,  and  take  up 
the  spade  on  their  own  homesteads. 
He  who  sits  at  his  bench  and  thinks, 
then  delves  in  his  own  acres  and  looks, 
gives  good  support  to  his  fellow  men. 
Neither  his  grace  of  Devonshire,  nor 
his  highness  of  Canterbury  is  a  stouter 
citizen  than  this  hardy  worker,  who 
wears  the  mantle  of  Adam  and  of 
Tubal  Cain  alt  one  and  the  same  time. 
Whoever  invents  an  organization  for 
making  textile  fabrics  on  this  principle, 
will  deserve  ten  Rumford  medals  on  one 
string. 

Our  culture  has  developed  a  strong 
individuality  in  the  people.  It  is  a 
poor  and  meagre  result,  if  this  indi- 
viduality cannot  maintain  its  vital  force, 
even  though  it  changes  its  characteris- 
tics. 

The  common  talk  is,  that  the  West- 
ern man  is  given  over  to  materialism, 
and  worships  flour  barrels  and  railway 
locomotives ;  but  however  much  this 
hearty  and  bustling  servant  of  Nature 
may  be  engrossed  in  his  task,  he  wor-^ 
ships  something  outside  himself.  His 
ideal  is  not  enshrined  within  his  own 
breast.  If  the  crop  fails,  or  the  great 
river  shrinks  to  a  brook,  some  vague 
emotion  penetrates  him,  draws  him  out 
of  his  own  shell.  He  may  desert  the 
church,  and  neglect  religious  expres- 
sion, but  the  Unseen  forces  itself  upon 
him. 

There  is  a  materialism  of  individual- 
ism as  much  more  subtle  than  Ijiat  of 
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matter,  as  man  is  greater  than  nature. 
Few  understand  how  far  the  individual 
controls  nature  in  our  modern  system 
of  mechanics  and  commerce.  From 
my  desk,  I  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  in 
New  Orleans ;  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, place  it  in  the  factory  ;  by 
steam  and  water  convert  it  into  the 
finest  fabrics ;  distribute  it  again  by 
well-arranged  system,  over  the  whole 
country.  Whole  organizations  of  men, 
and  all  the  known  forces  of  Nature 
contribute  to  the  desired  result.  The 
process,  and  the  time,  and  the  product 
are  almost  certain.  I  command,  Na- 
ture obeys.  This  evolution  going  on 
from  community  to  community,  from 
generation  to  generation,  cuts  deep 
lines  in  the  characters  of  the  individu- 
als who  wield  this  power. 

The  Puritan  system  was  never  a 
democracy.  It  was  a  well-defined 
aristocracy,  vigorous  to  the  core.  Its 
gentry  were  farmers.  Now,  the  gentry 
are  mechanics,  and  the  barons  are  man- 
ufacturers, or  those  merchants  who  com- 
bine the  comprehensive  eye  of  the  com- 
mercial man  of  the  last  century,  with 
the  tight  mental  grip  of  the  modern 
mechanic. 

The  effect  of  this  is  better  or  worse, 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  man  be 
large-souled  and  high-minded,  he  ex- 
tends these  gracious  influences  over 
whole  communities.  Where  this  genial 
character  prevails,  the  sun  shines 
brighter,  and  the  land  is  lifted  heaven- 
ward, as  if  by  the  smile  of  God.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  in  most  cases,  it 
is  not  so.  Providence  supplies  but  a 
limited  number  of  fine  souls  for  high 
places.  Earth  may  often  contain  heaven 
but  it  is  not  always  heavenly,  and  'he 
industrial  system  of  these  six  States 
Contains  all  sorts  of  humanity.  More 
frequently  this  constant  control  of 
circumstance,  this  routine  of  triumph 
over  the  elements,  breeds  an  abnor- 
mal and  aggressive  will.  That  divine 
dpark  glimmering  faintly  within  the 


centre  of  the  soul,  that  secret  daemon 
which  dwelt  with  the  hemlock-drinker, 
that  spirit  of  the  Father  which  abode 
in  Christ,  becomes  obscured  and  smoth- 
ered under  this  grosser  human  force, 
the  will. 

Some  notable  instances  of  this  dis- 
eased and  selfish  passion  have  doubtless 
come  before  every  observer.  Some- 
times one  occurs  which  draws  public 
notice  to  itself. 

Recently  one  of  the  New  England 
Senators  brought  himself  and  his  af- 
fairs before  the  whole  country.  He 
advanced  as  an  exponent  of  the  system 
we  are  discussing,  and  called  attention 
to  its  essential  features.  For  three 
generations  his  family  had  toiled  in 
accumulating  every  kind  of  material 
force.  Success  waited  on  their  ven- 
tures, and  men  waited  on  their  success. 
Seeing  old  dame  Nature  harnessed  to 
their  schemes,  and  patiently  plodding 
under  their  guidance,  is  it  strange  that 
they  came  to  view  themselves  as  great, 
and  all  things  else  as  little  ?  Despising 
books  and  book  men,  they  respected 
force  and  the  institutions  of  force.  Our 
friend  inherited  this  strength  and  this 
weakness.  Orphaned  in  his  youth,  he 
early  seized  the  reins  and  drove  the 
chariot  with  an  eager  hand.  Power 
smiled  on  him,  and  with  an  ardent 
patriotism  he  sprang  to  the  front  of 
the  war,  carrying  the  State  resources 
with  him.  Always  brave,  and  on  oc- 
casion imprudent,  he  never  reaped  the 
fruit  of  his  exertion,  simply  because  he 
never  forgot  himself. 

We  used  the  word  baron,  knowing 
that  it  does  not  convey  the  whole  idea. 
One  man  may  not  embody  this  force 
in  himself.  It  may  be  represented  by 
half  a  dozen  individuals  ;  or  vice  versa, 
one  lawyer  with  a  statesman's  eye  may 
gather  the  force  of  a  score  of  manufac- 
turers into  himself.  But  he  moves  by 
the  same  laws  in  his  representative 
character.  One  rich  woman  may,  and 
often  does,  by  her  vulgar  display,  cor- 
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nipt  the  eye  and  taste  of  a  whole  vil- 
lage. Half  the  essential  womanhood 
of  the  town  will  ferment  into  vanity, 
under  her  tropical  selfishness  and 
gaudy  luxuriance. 

The  strongest  personality  our  dis- 
trict has  produced,  was  at  times  conr 
trolled  by  this  same  power.  Webster 
looked  from  a  high  elevation  and  saw 
much  beyond  his  time,  and  beyond  the 
vision  of  other  men.  Yet  the  "  God- 
like Daniel,"  even,  was  guided  by  the 
incisive  will  of  the  Boston  Whigs,  and 
obeyed  inferior  men. 

In  the  American  history  of  this 
century,  one  figure  will  always  stand 
in  the  highest  light.  Wherever  and 
whenever  the  canvas  is  laid  and  the 
picture  is  sketched,  the  figure  of  Lin- 
coln must  absorb  the  main  interest  of 
the  scene.  Our  only  regret  in  our  love 
for  this  hero,  is  in  the  thought  that 
our  own  New  England  could  never 
have  produced  him.  As  Webster  grew 
from  a  part,  so  Lincoln  grew  from  the 
whole.  If  Webster  had  held  the  des- 
tinies of  the  nation  in  his  hands,  when 
the  rebellion  first  shook  it  to  its  foun- 
dations, what  a  king  would  have  gone 
down  to  posterity  !  How  the  might  of 
the  individual  man  would  have  shone 
forth,  and  have  astonished  the  world 
by  its  splendor !  But  now,  when  the 
providential  drama  is  worked  out,  and 
people  see  the  real  issues  which  in 
1860  were  hidden,  the  instinct  of  any 
boy  teaches  him,  that  this  kingship 
would  not  have  saved  the  fair  experi- 
ment of  American  freedom. 

As  Lincoln  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  White  House,  and  reviewed  the 
first  battalions  which  were  coming  to 
his  support,  and  through  him  to  the 
support  of  the  whole  of  their  Ameri- 
can kind,  he  was  no  king  unto  his 
people,  not  even  a  general  heading  his 
columns.  More  like  the  patient  Isra- 
elite, he  stood,  giving  and  receiving,  — 
a  great  heart  through  which  pulsed  the 


life-blood  from  the  veins  of  a   mighty 
nation. 

We  have  written  to  little  purpose  if 
it  has  not  appeared  that  we  would  en- 
large the  individual  by  extending  his 
life  into  other  and  larger  natures.  The 
industrial  prosperity  of  New  England 
is  well  assured.  The  great  organiza- 
tion of  labor  which  is  in  progress  the 
world  over,  for  America  will  concen- 
trate itself  within  her  borders.  The 
industrial  growth  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  only  stimulate  hers  to 
fuller  development  in  the  branches 
where  she  has  peculiar  advantages. 
Her  spiritual  growth  is  not  so  well 
assured.  And  we  use  this  word  not 
in  a  narrow  and  technical  sense.  By 
spirit  we  mean  all  that  tends  to  lift  the 
person  above  the  matter  which  clogs 
him.  Beauty,  culture,  worship,  all 
are  endangered  by  this  tremendous  me- 
chanical power,  which,  as  in  the  illus- 
trations we  have  used,  the  individual 
fancies  that  he  controls,  but  which 
really  holds  him  a  slave  obedient  to  it. 
The  will  which  becomes  diseased,  knot- 
ted, and  distorted,  under  this  iron  pres- 
sure, must  grow  into  harmony  with 
other  natures.  It  will  enlarge  from 
its  own  root,  but  by  the  same  laws 
which  govern  others,  and  so  produce 
the  beauty  of  order,  and  the  music  of 
humanity. 

I  command,  Nature  obeys.  I  must 
look  to  it  that  I  give  her  no  unnatural 
work.  I  must  imitate  her  own  infinite 
economy,  taking  the  least  possible  force 
for  my  own  growth,  and  sending  back 
my  own  worn-out  material  as  fast  as 
possible,  to  the  incoming  lives  which 
seize  it  and  repeat  the  process,  as  the 
seed  germinates  from  the  dead  husks 
and  leaves  of  the  old  plant. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  think  the 
old  better  than  the  new,  or  that  the 
new  can  exist  without  the  old.  Here 
is  the  struggle  of  our  life ;  now,  at  this 
moment,  must  we  strive  to  know  the 
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purpose  of  God  !  The  Puritan  system 
is  changing,  but  our  beloved  land  has 
not  lost  the  power  which  dwelt  beneath 
it.  Through  these  exciting  years  of 
change,  when  this  new  order  of  com- 
munication by  steam  and  electricity 
has  been  shaking  down  the  old,  and 
allowing  scanty  time  for  building  the 
new,  the  sweet  and  sacred  influence 
of  the  Puritan  mother  has  held  this 
mobile  generation  in  its  strong  and  ten- 
der embrace.  Let  us  look  to  it,  that 
we  give  those  who  come  after  us  as 
good  a  conservator  as  this.  Few  will 
dispute  that  the  woman  of  New  Eng- 
land is  superior  to  the  man  of  her 
time.  But  woman  will  not  long  main- 
tain this  unnatural  rank.  The  two 
sexes  are  parts  of  one  stock,  and  must 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  common 
stock.  If  our  friends  who  are  the 
especial  champions  of  woman,  can  so 


elevate  her  that  she  will  elevate  her 
fellow  man,  we  shall  owe  them  much. 
That  result  will  be  worth  the  cost  of 
their  movement,  which  is  sure  to  be 
heavy. 

The  vigorous  life,  the  rocky  soil,  the 
hardy  and  inhospitable  climate,  will 
continue  to  send  out  men,  who  more 
than  any  others  will  mould  and  shape 
the  destinies  of  this  republic.  Let 
them  go,  not  mere  mechanics,  not  so 
many  bricks  shaken  from .  a  pile,  await- 
ing an  industrial  cement  to  build  them 
into  another  hard  wall  of  materialism. 
Rather  send  them  out  germs  of  life, 
full  of  the  essence  of  being,  ready  to 
give  and  receive,  fitted  to  enter  upon 
that  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
life,  which  our  metropolitan  and  "West- 
ern friends  never  tire  of  depicting  to 
us  in  our  peninsular  seclusion. 


FELICIE  MORDAUNT'S  WORLD. 


BY    LUCRETIA    P.    HALE. 


IT  was  a  rainy  afternoon.  A  large 
covered  wagon  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  stage-coach  went  lumbering 
down  the  narrow  lane  that  turned 
away  from  the  wider  road.  It  stopped 
beneath  some  great  elms  before  the 
door  of  a  large,  old-fashioned  house. 
Two  kindly  ladies  stood  upon  the 
threshold  to  receive  their  guest,  and 
take  her  in  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  blinding  storm.  She  got  out  with 
trouble  from  the  clumsy  vehicle,  all 
covered,  herself,  in  a  waterproof  cloak, 
with  the  hood  drawn  over  her  face. 

"  So  this  is  Felice  ?  "  said  one  of  the 
kindly  voices,  and  protecting  arms  drew 
her  in  from  the  storm.  "  Such  a  misty 
rain,  you  could  hardly  see  where  you 
were  coming  to." 

It  was  a  mist  indeed.  It  shut  out 
the  river,  and  the  bank  beyond,  the 


trees,  the  distant  outline  of  sea ;  it  was 
like  a  thick  curtain  before  the  windows, 
had  Felicie  looked  out  of  them. 

But  she  did  not  look  out.  She  only 
gave  a  glance  to  one  and  the  other  of 
the  dear  old  ladies,  and  let  them  help 
her  up  stairs. 

"  Poor  thing,  she  is  tired,"  they  said 
to  each  other.  "  It  is  a  long  ride  in 
that  dreary  stage,  ten  miles  and  more, 
and  the  curtains  all  drawn  down,  and 
flapping,  very  likely,  too.  No  wonder 
she  looks  ill,  and  that  was  what  sister 
said,  that  she  had  not  been  well,  and 
then  the  long  ride  in  the  cars  to  begin 
with,  and  getting  up  early  too.  I  dare 
say  she  would  have  been  wet  through 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her  waterproof." 

So  they  talked  to  each  other,  and 
answered  their  own  questions.  And 
it  was  well,  for  Felicie  could  not  have 
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called  up  a  word.  There  was  a  mist 
before  her  eyes  and  her  heart,  more 
blinding  than  that  of  the  storm  with- 
out. All  day  long  it  had  been  settling 
around  her.  It  had  shut  out  the  hope 
and  joy  and  gayety  which  she  was  leav- 
ing behind. 

A  hand  had  suddenly  come  to  break 
off  some  golden  threads  in  her  life.  It 
was  like  a  dark  Fate  which  interposed 
between  her  and  a  sudden  glimpse  of 
happiness  that  had  been  opening  upon 
her. 

Had  there  been  a  bright  sun  outside 
to  light  up  the  lovely  winding  river 
and  the  green  meadows  on  its  shore,  to 
set  sparkles  on  the  sea  in  the  horizon, 
towards  which  the  river  was  wandering, 
and  to  outline  the  shadows  of  the  wav- 
ing branches  of  the  elm  on  the  grassy 
lawn,  there  would  still  have  been  this 
gray  wall  of  mist  about  her,  shut- 
ting up  her  eyes  from  seeing  all  the 
present,  —  the  great  gate  that  shut  out 
the  past. 

So,  after  she  was  left  to  herself  a 
few  moments,  while  her  kind  friends 
went  for  a  cup  of  hot  tea  "  to  warm  her 
up,"  she  still  sat  with  hands  folded  in 
her  lap,  her  head  in  a  dreary  maze, 
going  over  and  over  again  the  last  few 
days. 

She  was  going  over  the  delight  of 
one  happy  afternoon.  Poor  Felieie ! 
In  spite  of  her  name,  she  had  had  so 
few  happy  days. 

How  courageous  and  blithe  of  the 
Romans  to  venture  to  give  these  names 
of  Felix  and  Felicia,  Faustus  and 
Fausta,  in  face  of  an  untried  life  ;  other 
nations  have  not  dared  it.  How  could 
we  ever  be  bold  enough  to  name  a  child 
"  Happy  Marston,"  or  "  Lucky  Stan- 
hope "  ?  Neither  do  the  French  ven- 
ture on  the  name  of  "  Heureuse  de 
Lisle,"  or  do  we  read  in  German  of  a 
'Glucklich  Arndt."  But  all  lan- 
guages borrow  the  Latin  names,  thinking 
to  veil  their  daring  under  a  foreign  title. 

So  the  father  and  mother  of  Felieie 


ventured  to  call  her  Felicia  in  their 
one  happy  moment  of  life,  fancying 
that,  with  their  own  joy,  they  could 
set  the  course  of  all  her  future.  They 
did  not  foresee  that,  first  father,  then 
mother,  would  go,  leaving  her  at  sixteen, 
just  as  she  had  begun  to  taste  that 
there  was  rare  pleasure  in  the  world. 
She  was  happy  in  sunlight,  happy  in 
flowers,  happy  that  she  could  make  her 
mother  smile,  and  that  she  could  bring 
in/  to  her  great  quaffs  of  joy,  as  she 
brought  in  to  her  armfuls  of  flowers. 

Out  of  this  fresh  delight  in  life  she 
was  startled  by  her  mother's  death,  and 
suddenly  found  that  she  was  alone  in 
the  world. 

There  was  a  new  world  created  for 
her.  But  she  was  stunned  with 
her  sorrow,  when  she  was  taken  into 
her  aunt's  home.  It  took  her  a  long 
time  to  understand  all  that  went  on 
about  her.  She  had  lived  so  simply 
with  her  mother,  —  she  had  always 
told  her  everything  she  was  thinking 
of,  had  always  shared  her  mother's 
plans,  —  that  she  could  not  imagine  how 
everything  in  her  aunt's  household 
went  on  by  secret  springs,  that  there 
was  great  management  over  the  most 
trivial  events  of  life.  She  could  not 
comprehend  the  wheels  within  wheels 
set  in  play  over  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
or  the  order  in  which  the  guests  should 
sit  at  table.  It  was  long  before  she 
discovered  that  a  heavy  stillness  reign- 
ing over  the  house  when  she  reached 
there,  was  not  owing  to  the  sad  atmos- 
phere she  believed  she  had  brought 
with  her,  nor  to  her  own  black  dress, 
but  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  elegant 
harmony  of  the  place. 

Mildred,  her  cousin,  was  handsome 
in  a  stately  way,  and  moved  in  heavy 
folds  of  dress,  and  somehow  in  a  larger 
orbit  than  Felieie  was  accustomed  to. 
She  began  by  calling  her  Felicia,  but 
she  could  not  keep  up  all  the  syllables 
for  this  little  thing,  who  came  to  them 
like  a  bruised  butterfly,  so  she  fell 
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back  upon  the  very  foolish  term  of 
Felice,  which,  had  always  clung  to  the 
young  girl,  and  which  Mildred  agreed 
after  all  suited  the  silly  child  better. 

It  had  gone  on  so  for  a  year  or 
more,  Felicie  sitting  quietly  in  the  cor- 
ners, or  behind  great  hanging  curtains, 
or  silently  creeping  up  and  down  the 
large  polished  oak  stair- ways,  effacing 
herself  as  much  as  she  could  out  of  an 
existence  which  it  tired  her  to  under- 
stand. At  first  she  spent  her  time  in 
looking  back  upon  the  past,  but  gradu- 
ally she  waked  up  to  gay  sights  and 
sounds  about  her,  to  the  woods  and  hills 
around  the  picturesque  pond  or  lake 
on  which  the  house  stood ;  to  the  gar- 
den and  the  greenhouse  ;  to  Oscar,  the 
black  Newfoundland  dog  that  went  with 
her  in  her  wanderings  ;  to  the  library 
with  its  stores  of  novels  and  romances 
in  rich,  inviting  bindings.  She  did 
not  venture  to  touch  the  piano,  for  then 
she  would  have  to  tell  something  of 
herself,  to  express  herself,  and  she  had 
not  yet  learned  to  find  herself,  in  this 
house.  She  was  only  what  the  rest 
wanted  her  to  be ;  nobody  had  ever 
asked  her  to  sing  or  play,  and  she  never  * 
would  have  ventured  to  wake  up  her 
own  silence. 

But,  when  summer  came  again,  there 
came  a  change,  as  there  does  to  the 
trees  that  seem  dead  in  their  rind,  to 
the  insects  on  the  edges  of  the  pools, 
to  the  brown  grass  by  the  roadside. 
It  came  —  this  change  —  of  a  sudden, 
one  evening. 

Felicie  had  easily  made  friends  with 
the  neighbors  who  visited  at  the  house, 
with  the  guests  who  came  out  from 
town  to  dine,  or  for  a  few  days'  stay. 
They  always  had  kind  words  for  the 
shy  girl,  and  she  could  enter  into  the 
little  prattle  of  the  younger  ones.  So 
she  could  join  in  a  certain  awed  antici- 
pation of  seeing,  sometime,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  this  circle,  who  had  done 
splendid  things  in  the  war,  and  was 


writing  a  book  now  —  sometimes  called 
Maurice,  sometimes  Mr.  Temple,  some- 
times Col.  Maurice  Temple.  And  when 
he  came  there  was  no  disappointment. 
How  easy  he  was  and  agreeable,  how 
handsome  !  He  was  stately  and  grand 
with  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  chatty  and  lively 
with  the  younger  set,  and  then,  as 
everybody  had  planned  beforehand, 
directly  fell  to  admiring  Mildred. 

But  one  evening,  they  were  talking 
of  the  army  songs,  and  Maurice  was 
recalling  them  to  his  companions,  and 
somebody  sat  down  to  the  piano  to 
play  an  accompaniment,  and  everybody 
was  called  upon  to  sing.  When  they 
began  upon  the  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  Mr.  Temple  turned  to  Feli- 
cie, who  was  listening  with  sparkling 
eye,  and  said :  "  Come  and  help  with 
your  voice;  Miss  Mordaunt  will  sing 
the  alto." 

So  she  came  and  sang.  She  could 
not  repress  her  voice  in  that  song,  and 
when  once  the  general  enthusiasm 
which  swept  over  all,  had  died  away, 
everybody  turned  to  Felicie.  Maurice 
made  a  way  for  her  at  the  piano. 

"  And  now  you  must  sing  by  your- 
self," he  said. 

She  felt  that  she  must  do  as  he  said  ; 
so  she  sat  down,  but  she  had  to  pause 
a  minute  to  think  what  she  should 
sing;  not  what  she  could  sing,  but 
what  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  would 
expect  of  her.  This  was  simply  noth- 
ing. Her  aunt  never  expected  her  to 
sing.  She  could  not  even  invent  an 
idea  of  what  Mrs.  Mordaunt  would 
have  expected  if  she  had.  So  she 
fell  back  upon  one  of  her  own  old 
songs,  a  foolish  little  thing  about  a  bird, 
and  what  a  bird  sings  ;  but  it  gave  play 
to  her  voice,  it  was  just  the  field  foi 
its  wild  notes  to  stray  about  in.  It 
went  wandering  up  and  down  in  a 
gay  freedom,  as  though  she  could  not 
help  singing.  After  that,  she  had  to 
sing  all  the  songs  she  ever  knew,  — 
little  joyous  things  she  used  to  sing  to 
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her  mother,  and  in  the  mere  delight  of 
freeing  her  voice.  Maurice  and  the 
rest  stood  by,  asking  for  one  song  after 
another,  and  they  came  tumbling  out, 
as  though  they  had  been  shut  up  for 
long.  But  Mrs.  Mordaunt  sat  dumb 
with  a  few  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  friends, 
as  a  row  of  the  first  caterpillars  might 
have  looked,  sitting  in  a  circle  on  a 
wide  leaf,  when  the  first  butterfly  flew 
out  before  their  eyes  from  one  of  their 
stupid  cocoons,  —  if  ever  caterpillars 
did  sit  so. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mordaunt  re- 
proved Felicie  that  she  had  not  let  her 
know  what  a  taste  for  music  she  had, 
and  got  out  some  exercises  for  the 
piano  and  set  her  to  practising.  She 
sent  for  Mildred's  former  music  master, 
and  Felicie  was  to  begin  on  some  les- 
sons, and  must  practise  six  hours  a 
day  on  a  cabinet  piano  that  was  taken 
up  to  the  room  that  opened  from  her 
own.  All  this  was  a  great  delight. 
Felicie  preferred  the  mere  practice  of 
scales  to  the  filling  up  a  bit  of  worsted, 
that  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  selected,  with 
a  pattern  that  Felicie  loathed  already 
worked,  —  but  that  was  to  be  finished 
for  a  Ladies'  Fair  in  the  autumn. 

Still  more  joyous  days  followed.  It 
is  true  Felicie  often  found  herself  set 
to  the  piano  in  the  evening,  to  play 
endless  pieces  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  own 
selection  ;  but  her  aunt  could  not  pre- 
vent her  playing  them  with  all  the 
feeling  and  fire  she  had  no  opportunity 
of  expressing  in  any  other  way  ;  and 
she  always  found  at  her  elbow,  or  near 
at  hand,  Mr.  Temple,  and  always,  not 
only  with  a  kind,  but  an  admiring 
glance. 

But  it  was  to  none  of  this  that  the 
thoughts  of  Felicie  were  reverting 
now,  as  she  sat  with  clasped  hands. 
I  have  been  forced  to  describe  it  all, 
for  this  was  the  background  into  which 
she  looked.  She  thought  only  of  one 
afternoon,  a  little  before  sunset,  when 
they  were  all  sitting  in  the  shade  of 


the  deep  verandah,  Felicie  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  group,  on  the  steps  that 
led  into  the  garden.  Isabel  Temple, 
Maurice's  sister,  came  running  up  the 
walk,  and  the  steps,  "  See  this  carna- 
tion that  the  dear  old  cross  gardener 
has  just  given  me.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  deep  red,  such  a  carnation  of  a 
carnation,  and  won't  it  just  suit  Mil- 
dred's braids  of  black  hair  ?  "  So  it 
would,  said  everybody,  and  it  would 
have  lighted  up  the  rich  dark  tone  of 
Mildred's  beauty.  Isabel  was  about 
to  take  it  to  Mildred,  but  Maurice, 
standing  above  his  sister,  thrust  back 
her  hand,  and  held  it  a  minute  over 
the  gold-brown  tangles  of  Felicie's  hair 
on  the  step  below.  What  a  picture  it 
was  —  the  carnation  was  equally  be- 
coming to  her  lighter  tones,  and  the 
deep  color  that  came  and  went  in  her 
cheeks.  All  this,  Felicie  could  not  see, 
but  she  did  see  the  glance  that  came 
into  Mr.  Temple's  face,  a  glance  which 
at  that  moment  set  her  heart  to  throb- 
bing, and  which  was  pursuing  her  now. 
She  could  almost  forget  how  that 
very  night  as  she  went  to  her  room, 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  followed  her  to 
tell  her  of  a  nice  little  plan  she  and 
Mr.  Mordaunt  had  been  making  for 
her  —  a  plan  for  he*r  going  down  to 
the  sea -shore  to  stay  at  dear  Aunt 
Barbara's,  a  relation  of  Mr.  Mordaunt 
and  her  own  father.  And  Mr.  Bray- 
ton  was  to  start  the  next  morning  for 
the  White  Mountains,  and  had  promised 
to  take  her  along,  and  she  had  written 
Aunt  Barbara  that  she  might  expect 
her  any  day. 

And,  at  that  moment  Felicie  had 
entered  the  mist,  and  had  seen  Mar- 
tyn  pack  up  her  things,  and  Mildred 
had  brought  her  own  bathing-dress, 
and  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Mordaunt  had 
said  he  was  very  glad  she  was  going 
to  have  such  a  good  chance  at  the  sea- 
shore, and  had  described  to  her  what 
sort  of  a  place  Swanscott  was,  and 
what  a  glorious  view  it  had  of  the  sea. 
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Yes,  Felicie  had  longed  to  see  the 
sea ;  and  in  talk  once  with  Maurice 
Temple,  when  he  found  she  had  never 
been  to  the  sea- shore,  he  had  declared 
that  he  must  be  by,  to  see  her  first 
glimpse  of  the  ocean.  And  then  there 
had  been  some  talk  of  a  long  drive  to 
the  beach,  some  day,  but  nothing  had 
come  of  it. 

But  now,  all  that  was  shut  out. 
The  great  gift  of  the  sea  was  come, 
but  the  little  bit  of  life  that  had  seemed 
so  sunny  to  her  was  snatched  away.  She 
felt  as  if  she  were  in  the  power  of 
somebody  else,  as  if  she  had  been 
lifted  out  of  happiness.  And  a  dark 
cloud  came  over  her,  as  when  her 
mother  had  died,  and  the  old  world 
had  been  broken  away  from  her. 

She  was  obliged  to  wake  herself  up 
a  little,  for  who  could  resist  such  gentle 
kindness  as  surrounded  her  now  ?  She 
need  not  talk,  she  need  not  smile,  and 
early  she  was  let  to  go  to  bed. 

But  sunshine  came  in  the  morning. 
Felicie  shuddered  to  see  it  gleaming 
around  the  window  curtains.  The  light 
must  summon  her  back  to  life.  She 
had  been  thinking  of  herself  as  one 
imprisoned,  shut  out ;  it  seemed  like  a 
mockery  to  have  the  gift  of  sunshine. 
But  she  got  up  and  drew  the  curtain, 
and  looked  out.  She  saw,  to-day,  the 
moving  cloud,  the  grassy  slope,  the 
winding  river,  and,  on  —  on  —  on  — 
beyond,  the  line  of  the  wide,  blue  sea. 

And  she  came  out,  as  if  into  another 
dream,  went  down  stairs,  and  into  the 
courtesies  of  life,  and  by  and  by  took 
the  winding  road,  beneath  a  row  of 
other  graceful  elms,  and  then  across  the 
broad  sands  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea ! 

Once  having  found  this  great  com- 
panion, she  needed  nothing  else  to 
make  her  sink  from  one  reverie  into 
another  —  whether  of  the  past,  or  of 
this  boundless  sheet  of  blue  waters, 
that  filled  her  present  horizon,  she 
could  not  well  tell  herself.  Had  Fe*li- 
cie  been  forced  to  earn  her  own  liveli- 


hood, and  like  so  many  other  New 
England  girls,  had  she  been  obliged  to 
support  herself,  she  would  now  be 
studying  up  her  own  resources,  and 
she  would  have  been  compelled  to 
rouse  herself  from  her  dreams.  Her 
friends  would  have  found  her  scholars 
in  music  :  she  would  have  had  to  busy 
herself  about  her  own  affairs.  As  it 
was,  Aunt  Barbara  and  Aunt  Edith 
shook  their  heads  at  each  other,  and 
said,  "  Poor  thing,  she  needs  rest ;  she 
looks  ill,  let  her  go  and  sit  by  the  sea ; 
Swanscott  air  will  make  her  well  again." 

Silent  as  she  was  now  inclined  to  be, 
Felicie  was  forced  to  make  friends  with 
the  summer  boarders  of  the  place,  whom 
she  met,  upon  the  cliff  or  by  the  beach  ; 
but  she  was  left  unmolested  for  hours 
together,  when  she  sat  upon  the  rocks 
looking  at  the  coming  in  or  going  out 
of  the  tide,  watching  some  string  of 
sea- weed,  wondering  if  one  ebb  could 
float  it  all  away. 

One  day  she  found  a  crab  in  a  little 
nook  far  away  among  the  rocks.  She 
took  it  carefully  and  set  it  down  among 
the  sands  by  the  sea,  then  walked  back 
to  her  seat.  But  she  soon  was  reproach- 
ing herself.  "  I  wonder  if  I  have  done 
the  poor  crab  any  kindness,  after  all," 
she  said  to  herself ;  "  perhaps  it  had 
just  found  a  little  happy  port,  all  to 
itself,  and  I  have  come,  a  great  unseen 
Hand,  to  take  it  back  and  lose  it  in 
the  great  wide  sea  again." 

She  went  to  look  for  it  in  the  place 
where  she  had  set  it,  but  could  not  find 
it.  "  I  should  like  to  read  about 
crabs,"  she  thought ;  "  I  wonder  if  they 
love  best  land  or  water." 

One  morning  she  woke  up  to  see 
from  her  window  the  masts  of  some 
pleasure-boats  rising  from  the  river, 
with  gay  flags  arid  pennons.  It  was  a 
fleet  of  yachts  that  had  put  into  the 
harbor  that  curved  inward  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Later  in  the  morning,  as  she  was 
coming  down  the  stairs,  she  heard  a 
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voice  below,  outside  the  open  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,. a  voice  that  set 
her  heart  throbbing.  Miss  Barbara 
was  at  the  door  making  some  answer, 
and  Miss  Edith,  who  was  coming 
down-stairs  behind  Felicie,  said,  "  Some 
of  the  young  men  from  the  yacht,  I 
suppose ;  Barbara  must  have  recog- 
nized them." 

Fe'licie  hastened  to  the  door.  Did 
she  see  Maurice  Temple  below  at  the 
gate  ?  His  back  was  turned  towards 
her,  as  he  was  introducing  one  of  his 
companions  to  Miss  Barbara.  Felicie 
ran  down  the  steps,  with  outstretched 
hand,  then  stopped  a  moment  terrified 
at  her  own  forwardness,  ready  to  draw 
back ;  "  This  is  Mr.  Temple,  my  dear," 
said  Miss  Barbara,  "  he  has  been  here 
with  his  yacht  every  summer  for  three 
years,  I  should  think  —  Mr.  Frederick 
Temple  !  " 

Before  Miss  Barbara  had  finished 
her  sentence,  Felicie  had  perceived  her 
mistake ;  it  was  not  her  Mr.  Temple 
who  turned  to  speak  to  her.  He  looked 
like  his  brother,  but  was  younger,  and 
had  a  gayer,  more  careless  expression, 
as  though  he  did  not  take  life  at  so 
serious  a  point. 

"I  fancy  you  were  mistaking  me 
for  my  brother,"  he  said,  seeing  Feli- 
cie's  still  outstretched  hand,  "  I  wish  I 
were  he,  for  many  reasons.  But  you 
will  have  heard  of  me,  Maurice's  rep- 
robate brother,  Fred.  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
could  have  told  you  my  history  any 
day.  Never  go  a  whaling,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt ;  that  was  the  way  I  began  life. 
I  ran  away,  and  disgusted  all  my  re- 
lations, and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
scramble  up  into  their  good  graces 
since.  First  I  took  to  the  sea,  then 
to  art,  and  my  friends  consider  both 
modes  of  life  as  low  —  I  mean  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  does,  and  she  represents  the 
world.  But  in  spite  of  my  advice 
about  the  whaling,  I  have  come  to 
claim  you  for  a  day's  yachting.  I  sup- 
pose Miss  Barbara  and  Miss  Edith 


would  decline,  but  I  have  got  up  a 
party  of  ladies  from  the  place,  and 
they  say  that  Miss  Mordaunt  must 
come  with  them." 

Felicie  joined  the  sailing  party. 
What  a  pleasure  it  was,  to  go  down 
the  curve  of  the  river^  and  round  the 
bold  head  that  commanded  its  outlet, 
and  into  the  wide  sea.  Her  companion, 
too,  was  gay  and  lively,  his  voice  re- 
minding her  so  of  his  brother's  that  he 
seemed  like  an  old  friend.  He  had  an 
easy  way  with  him  that  won  everybody, 
saying  things  in  a  reckless  manner,  as 
if  he  did  not  care  for  them  himself,  as 
if  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  were  say- 
ing. Once,  standing  at  the  bow  of 
the  vessel,  with  Felicie  watching  the 
waves  cleaving  and  falling  on  either 
side,  he  exclaimed,  "  Where  shall  we 
go  now  ?  Where  shall  I  take  you  ? 
You  look  to  me  like  a  captive  prin- 
cess there  at  Swanscott.  Shall  I  be 
the  George  Douglas  for  your  Mary 
Stuart  and  take  you  where  you  please  ? 
Shall  it  be  back  to  Boston,  out  to 
Holmslee  again  ?  There  is  one  person 
I  know  would  hasten  to  welcome  you 
there,  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  you 
arrived." 

Felicie's  cheek  glowed  a  minute,  as 
she  looked  forward  over  the  blue  ex- 
tent of  water  ;  —  then  she  said,  after  a 
while,  "  But  Mary  Stuart  found  only 
England"  — 

"  And  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Fother- 
ingay  Castle  for  a  prison,"  put  in  her 
companion,  as  Felicie  paused,  "  and 
do  you  know  I  think  you  are  quite 
right ;  Mrs.  Mordaunt  has  all  the  make- 
up of  a  Queen  Elizabeth.  If  she  caught 
her  Mary  Stuart,  she  would  hold  her, 
eighteen  years  or  more,  if  she  did  not 
behead  her ! " 

"  0,  Mr.  Temple,  I  did  not  mean," 
....  Felicie  began. 

"  I  know  you  did  not  mean,"  said 
Mr.  Temple,  "  but  I  do.  Do  you  know, 
that  woman  shuts  me  out  from  Holms- 
lee,  because  I  am  poor,  just  as  she 
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'welcomes  Maurice  because  he  is  rich. 
That  very  whaling  voyage  I  was  telling 
you  of,  was  the  cause  of  my  being  dis- 
inherited by  our  old  uncle.  En  re- 
vanche, he  gave  all  his  fortune  to  my 
brother.  Maurice  would  like  to  make 
matters  all  smooth  again,  would  like 
to  divide  with  me,  but  things  are  so 
tied  up  that  he  can't.  Strange  that  a 
man,  after  he  is  dead  and  buried,  can 
still  have  and  hold  his  property.  All 
Maurice  can  do  is,  to  pay  up  my  old 
debts,  which  he  accomplishes  with 
praiseworthy  fidelity,  but  each  year 
brings  on  a  new  set.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Mrs.  Mordaunt  shuts  her  doors 
upon  me,  and  is  determined  to  secure 
Maurice  for  Mildred.  This,  you  know, 
of  course." 

"I  —  I  know  nothing,"  said  Felicie, 
trembling. 

"Mrs.  Mordaunt  has  tremendous  will 
and  power.  She  can  do  almost  any- 
thing. You  know  about  her  elder 
daughter  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  Cecilia's  sudden  death," 
said  Felicie,  "and  they  none  of  them 
like  to  speak  her  name." 

"  She  wanted  to  marry  her  tutor," 
Mr.  Temple  went  on.  "  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
was  determined  it  should  not  be.  She 
would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  the 
house.  She  suppressed  all  letters  that 
he  wrote,  and  invented  a  tale  of  his 
falseness  and  baseness  ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, —  Cecilia  was  dead." 

"  It  is  too  horrible,"  said  Felicie,  in 
a  shudder,  "you  cannot  mean  — 

"  Your  wildest  fancy  cannot  picture 
too  dark  a  story,"  her  companion  inter- 
rupted ;  "  yet  Mrs.  Mordaunt  gained 
her  point.  Cecilia  did  not  marry  be- 
neath her.  I  suppose  she  thought  it 
better  so.  I  think  of  her  always  as  a 
terrible  Fate,  willing  to  decree  death, 
rather  than  yield  her  own  will !  " 

Felicie  could  not  have  told  where 
their  yacht  went  that  day.  At  sunset 
they  came  up  the  Swan  River  again ; 


the  sky  and  sea  and  stream,  all  in  a  glow 
of  crimson  light.  The  day  had  been 
both  gay  and  sombre,  bright  with  sun- 
light and  laughter,  and  yet  with  a  back- 
ground of  something  dark  and  lurid 
at  once. 

The  next  morning  Felicie  went  to 
the  window ;  the  flags  and  pennons 
were  gone.  A  favorable  wind  had 
come  up  in  the  night,  —  so  the  fisher- 
men said  afterwards,  —  and  the  yacht- 
ing fleet  had  taken  advantage  of  it. 
Fe'licie  wondered  if  it  were  all  a  dream 
again,  like  all  the  separate  acts  of  her 
short  life  ;  but  in  her  thoughts  now  fell 
to  putting  together  the  separate  pieces 
of  the  last  two  years,  with  the  new 
light  that  she  had  got  from  Frederick 
Temple's  wandering  talk. 

She  was  startled  the  next  week  by 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mordaunt :  "  Come 
up,  my  dear  Felicie,  the  very  day  after 
you  have  received  this.  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt and  I  have  some  important  plans 
to  decide  with  you." 

Plans  —  more  plans  !  Of  course  it 
could  not  be  of  Mildred's  marriage. 
Perhaps  Maurice  Temple  had  been  per- 
suading her  aunt.  If  her  aunt  had  a 
power  and  will,  surely  Mr.  Temple 
could  have  one  as  great !  Yet  she 
blushed  at  her  own  suggestion.  She 
hurried  away  to  reach  an  early  train, 
feeling  herself  scarcely  more  than  a 
puppet  moved  from  one  scene  to  an- 
other. She  was  to  leave  the  train  some- 
time before  reaching  Boston.  Holmslee 
was  some  five  miles  distant  from  the 
station ;  her  aunt  would  send  the  car- 
riage for  her. 

As  she  was  leaving  the  cars,  the 
station-master  met  her,  and  helping  hei 
out  with  unwonted  urbanity,  informed 
her  that  the  early  train  had  been  run- 
ning for  a  day  or  two  a  little  faster 
than  before,  and  that  her  aunt's  carriage 
might  not  arrive  for  a  few  minutes. 
As  she  entered  the  station,  she  met 
Frederick  Temple.  He  was  even  more 
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surprised  at  meeting  her  than  she  could 
be  to  see  him. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Mordaunt  send  for  you  ?  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  Let  me  tell  you  a 
plan  that  occurs  to  me.  The  up-train 
will  be  here  in  one  minute  and  a  half. 
Suppose  we  take  the  train  for  Swan- 
scott.  Your  aunt  will  not  be  astonished 
at  your  not  appearing  the  very  day  she 
summons  you.  Do  you  know  I  made 
a  quick  run  up  to  Boston  after  I  saw 
you,  and  gave  such  a  glowing  account 
of  the  beauties  of  Swanscott  to  Mau- 
rice, that  he  has  taken  my  yacht  and 
gone  down  to  explore  for  himself.  He 
set  off  with  a  fair  wind,  and  this  very 
evening  must  be  rounding  the  head  of 
Swan  River.  Why  should  not  we  go 
down  and  help  Miss  Barbara  and  Miss 
Edith  receive  him  ?  " 

Felicie  could  scarcely  listen  to  the 
end  of  his  sentence.  Maurice  Temple 
had  gone  to  meet  her  at  Swanscott, 
that  was  enough  to  take  in  at  once. 
The  carriage  wheels  were  heard  ;  Oscar 
was  already  joyously  leaping  about  her ; 
she  had  no  time  to  consider.  She, 
turned  away ;  Frederick  helped  her 
into  the  carriage.  "  So  you  prefer 
Fotheringay  after  all !  Well,  I  will 
do  my  best  for  you,  depend  upon  me. 
For  you  see  I  have  ventured  back. 
Talking  with  you  that  day,  stirred  up 
the  old  longings.  I  broke  through 
the  bonds,  and  have  been  spending  the 
morning  at  Holmslee,  and  am  to  re- 
turn to-morrow." 

Felicie  was  back  again.  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt received  her  at  the  head  of  the 
steps  ;  Mildred  was  lying  down  with  a 
headache ;  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  taking 
a  nap ;  there  was  some  luncheon  laid 
out  for  Felicie  in  the  dining-room.  She 
sat  at  the  table  a  long  time ;  the  old 
servant  fidgeted  in  and  out,  and  at  last 
roused  her,  by  asking  her  if  she  would 
have  some  grapes.  "  No,  she  had  had 
enough,"  and  got  up  to  go,  looking  back 
to  see  that  she  had  eaten  something. 

She    founi    Martyn    in    her  room, 


waiting  for  the  keys  to  unpack  hei 
trunks,  and  to  consult  as  to  what  dress 
she  should  put  on.  Her  aunt  would 
like  to  see  her  when  she  was  dressed. 
F'elicie  looked  out  of  the  window  a 
minute  before  she  went  down.  There 
was  a  trail  of  morning  glory  that  had 
clambered  up  by  the  side  of  the  win- 
dow, and  in  the  damp  day  some  of  its 
great,  purple-red  flowers  had  not  yet 
closed.  Felicie  pulled  off  a  long  spray 
of  it,  and  wound  it  into  her  hair.  "  I 
suppose  they  will  be  faded  before  I  am 
down  stairs,  but  no  matter,  there  will 
be  nobody  to  see !" 

She  was  to  find  her  aunt  in  the 
library  ;  there  was  Mr.  Mordaunt  also. 
"  Felicie,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  "  you 
have  always  spoken  affectionately  of 
your  cousins  in  California,  and  I  re- 
member once  your  wishing  you  could 
go  to  San  Francisco ;  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity now  for  you  to  go  on  with  Mr. 
Carr,  who  is  going  by  railway  with  all 
his  family ;  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  I  have 
been  planning  that  you  should  go  with 
them ;  then  you  will  be  as  you  have 
always  wished,  with  your  own  mother's 
relations." 

Yes,  Felicie  had  often  wished  it, 
and  had  expressed  her  wish.  She  had 
a  happy  memory  of  a  sunny  visit  that 
her  cousin  had  once  made  them  while 
her  mother  was  living.  She  had  often 
in  her  thoughts  contrasted  her  open, 
frank  ways,  with  the  involved,  conven- 
tional life  that  went  on  at  Holmslee. 

"  How  soon  should  I  go  ? "  she 
asked. 

"Directly,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 
"Mr.  Carr  hopes  to  get  away  this 
very  week." 

"  But  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  another 
suggestion,"  continued  her  aunt,  as 
Felicie  sat  silent.  "  The  Van  Brendts, 
you  know,  are  just  starting  for  Europe, 
and  Emilie  is  very  anxious  that  you 
should  go  with  them.  She  has  always 
had  this  fancy  for  you,  and  has  been 
talking  about  your  going  with  them, 
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ever  since  you  went  to  Swanscott. 
Now  Mr.  Mordaunt  suggests  that  it  is 
a  pity  you  should  lose  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Europe,  even  if  you 
go  to  California  afterwards,  and  he 
wishes  you  to  choose  which  you  will 
do.  You  are  quite  at  liberty,  and  old 
enough  to  decide  for  yourself. " 

"  The  Van  Brendts  leave  this  week," 
said  Felicie. 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  get 
you  ready,"  answered  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 
"  You  know  I  always  have  your  ward- 
robe in  order  for  any  emergency.  You 
found  nothing  wanting  at  Swanscott,  I 
trust?" 

"  Must  I  do  one  or  the  other  ?  "  asked 
Felicie. 

"  There  is  no  '  must '  about  it,"  an- 
swered her  aunt;  "but  is  there  any 
reason  why  you  should  not  do  one  or 
the  other  ?  Your  uncle  is  your  guar- 
dian, yet  consults  your  wishes.  He  has 
some  very  important  affairs  upon  his 
mind,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  charge  of  you  for  a  while. 
But  he  wishes  you  to  choose  for  your- 
self;  there  are  your  own  relations,  or 
Europe  with  the  Van  Brendts." 

Mr.  Mordauut  looked  kindly  towards 
Felicie. 

"  You  need  not  decide  this  moment," 
continued  Mrs.  Mordaunt ;  "  the  Van 
Brendts  are  to  dine  and  spend  to- 
night here.  I  hear  the  carriage  wheels 
now ;  they  will  talk  to  you  about  it." 

The  Van  Brendts,  if  they  could 
have  looked  into  Felicie's  thoughts, 
would  have  been  surprised  to  find  that 
all  the  time  they  were  talking  with  her 
—  and  indeed  all  the  long  night  that  fol- 
lowed —  she  was  going  over  a  calcula- 
tion of  how  long  it  would  take  a  yacht 
to  come  up  from  Swanscott.  Olive,  at 
Swanscott,  had  told  her  once,  that  a  sail- 
ing vessel  was  sometimes  a  week  get- 
ting up  to  Boston,  if  the  wind  were 
not  right.  She  had  some  idea  about  its 
'aking  three  days  at  the  best,  Why 
had  not  she  asked  Federick  Temple 


when  his  brother  left,  and  how  long  it 
had  taken  him  to  reach  Swanscott. 
Well,  she  could  ask  him  to-morrow  ; 
he  had  promised  to  come  to  her  rescue. 
The  Van  Brendts  did  not  leave  for 
three  days. 

But  none  the  less  did  she  wake 
with  a  heavy  heart.  She  felt  herself, 
as  it  were,  shut  in  by  some  invisible 
bars,  like  the  bird  who  does  not  see 
the  fine  wires  between  him  and  the 
green  without,  but  beats  himself  against 
the  unseen  walls. 

"  At  any  rate  I  can  decide  against 
going  to  California,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  That  will  give  me  one  more  day,  and 
to-day  I  will  talk  with  Frederick." 

But  on  getting  down  to  the  break- 
fast table,  she  found  that  it  had  been 
planned  that  Mrs.  Van  Breudt  should 
take  her  into  town  with  herself  and 
Maria,  to  spend  the  day  with  Emilie, 
and  to  do  a  little  shopping.  So  she 
should  miss  seeing  Frederick  Temple ! 
and  all  the  morning  she  was  planning 
some  way  of  sending  him  a  note.  But 
how,  why,  what  claim  had  she  upon 
him  ?  She  had  scarcely  a  word  to  put 
into  the  lively  conversation  of  Mrs. 
Van  Brendt  and  her  daughter.  They 
slowly  entered  town.  As  they  passed 
through  .the  narrow  streets  of  the  North 
End,  the  carriage  came  to  a  stop, 
blocked  in  by  heavy  carts.  Suddenly 
Felicie  was  aroused  by  the  tones  of 
the  voice  she  had  been  longing  to  hear. 

"  Mrs.  Van  Brendt,  is  that  you  ?  " 

There  was  Maurice  Temple  on  the 
sidewalk,  with  a  travelling  valise  in 
his  hand. 

"I  am  just  up  from  the  Eastern 
station.  Will  you  give  me  the  vacant 
seat  in  your  carriage  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  and  the  door  was 
opened  for  him. 

"  I  bring  you  the  latest  news  from 
Swanscott,  Miss  Mordaunt,"  was  his 
greeting  to  Felicie.  "  I  find  yachting  a 
little  slow,  and  came  up  by  to-day's  ear- 
liest train.  Where  are  you  all  bound  ?  " 
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"  To  the  trunk-maker's  first,  then  to 
a  shop  in  Tremont  Street,  then  home," 
was  Miss  Maria's  answer. 

"  But  you  will  never  get  there  at 
this  speed,"  said  Maurice,  "  why  will 
not  you  walk  ?  Do  you  decline,  Mrs. 
Van  Brendt,  and  Miss  Maria?  But 
Mrs.  Van  Brendt,  if  you  will  give 
your  consent,  I  will  escort  Miss  Mor- 
daunt  as  far  as  Tremont  Street,  and 
promise  that  we  shall  be  there  to  await 
you  in  your  carriage.  At  what  number 
shall  we  meet  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  mamma,"  said  Maria,  after 
Maurice  Temple  had  gone  on  with 
Felicie,  "you  will  have  a  reckoning 
to  make  with  Mrs.  Mordaunt.  Didn't 
you  know  that  she  sent  Fe'licie  into 
town  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of 
Frederick  Temple,  who  is  to  be  at 
Holmslee  to-day,  and  that  she  in- 
tended to  get  Felicie  off  to  Europe 
with  us  before  Col.  Temple  was  back 
from  his  yachting  expedition!" 

Mrs.  Van  Brendt  was  terrified  ;  she 
had  seen  none  of  these  things. 

"  But,  my  dear,  we  will  follow  them. 
You  don't  think  they  will  stop  in,  and 
be  married  anywhere  ?  " 

"  It  is  too  late,  now,"  said  Maria, 
"  but  Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  plain  enough 
with  her  intentions.  You  will  have  a 
bone  to  pick  with  her." 

" 1  had  no  idea  she  had  any  inten- 
tions," pursued  poor  Mrs.  Van  Brendt, 
"  except  to  give  Felicie  a  good  time." 

"  My  dear  mamma,  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
has  her  intentions  even  when  she  offers 
you  a  second  plate  of  soup.  But  never 
mind,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
which  will  conquer.  I  can  promise 
that  Mrs.  Mordaunt  will  have  her  way. 
Her  will  is  an  iron  wall ;  one  only 
breaks  against  it." 

They  picked  up  Fe'licie  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  not  long  after,  looking 
happy,  if  not  married.  Mrs.  Van 
Brendt  did  not  venture  to  ask  Col. 
Temple  to  luncheon,  or  to  speak  of 
shopping  with  Felicie.  Emilie  had  it 


all  her  own  way  in  talking  through  the 
day,  and  accompanied  the  rest  to 
Holmslee  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  stood  in  the  hall  to 
receive  them.  The  doors  were  wide 
open  at  either  end,  and  a  heavy  wind 
came  sweeping  through. 

"  Mildred  is  away,"  she  said,  "  gone 
to  drive  with  Frederick  Temple,  but 
the  threat  of  a  storm  must  have  delayed 
them  somewhere." 

But  after  she  had  taken  her  guests 
into  the  parlor,  she  summoned  Fe'licie 
to  a  side  room.  Felicie  was  struck 
by  a  wild  expression  in  her  glance. 

"  Felicie,  Mildred  has  gone  off  with 
Frederick  Temple.  She  has  left  this 
note  behind,  but  don't  speak  of  it  in 
there.  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  followed  her 
directly,  and  he  must  bring  her  back  be- 
fore there  is  any  scandal.  I  have  told 
you  that  you  need  ask  no  questions." 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  returned  to  her 
guests,  and  Felicie  looked  at  her  with 
wonder,  as  all  through  the  dinner  she 
preserved  her  usual  composure.  The 
Van  Brendts  perhaps  felt  the  evening 
dull  and  chill,  and  Mrs.  Van  Brendt 
had  a  secret  consciousness  of  having 
done  wrong,  and  a  dread  lest  Col.  Tem- 
ple's name  should  slip  out  unexpectedly. 
They  left  early,  and  spoke  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm. 

When  they  had  gone  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
paced  up  and  down  the  long  rooms, 
listened  at  the  windows,  stood  at  the 
doorway  spite  of  the  rising  wind.  No 
other  sound  but  that  of  the  crickets  in 
the  grass. 

"  It  is  not  time  to  expect  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt yet,  but  he  must  find  them ! " 
she  cried  at  last. 

Then  she  begged  Felicie  to  play 
something.  "  One  of  your  long  pieces 
that  will  fill  up  the  time,"  she  urged. 
But  she  soon  broke  off  the  playing. 
"  Stop,  I  cannot  hear  the  wheels,  while 
that  noise  is  going  on !  " 

Felicie  pitied  her,  —  all  her  plan- 
nings  come  to  an  end.  And  how 
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strange  it  was !  Had  Mildred,  who 
looked  so  cold,  really  cared  for  Fred- 
erick Temple  all  this  time,  and  was  this 
the  way  her  own  deliverance  was  to 
come  ?  As  for  her  own  happiness, 
which  she  had  had  no  time  to  realize, 
she  felt  like  the  children  who  get  up 
before  light  on  Christmas  morning,  and 
take  their  stockings  into  bed  full  of 
presents,  but  they  hold  them  in  their 
hands,  and  cannot  see  them  or  tell  what 
they  are,  for  the  darkness.  So  she 
seemed  to  hold  her  new  joy ;  but  a 
great  darkness  rested  between  her  and 
it,  and  she  could  not  look  upon  it. 

At  last  came  the  sound  of  wheels, 
and  the  carriage  and  Mr.  Mordaunt 
alone.  "  I  reached  Whately,"  he  said, 


"just  as  they  had  gone  into  the  house 
of  the  minister  of  the  place  ;  I  could 
not  stop  them,  Hester,  I  had  not  the 
heart.  They  are  married." 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  stood  up  and  went 
towards  the  door.  Her  face  was  rigid 
and  pale.  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  Fe"licie 
would  have  followed  her,  but  she  turned 
them  away,  she  gave  a  motion  of  her 
arm,  as  though  she  flung  away  some- 
thing. 

"  So  I  have  lost  another  daughter. 
I  will  never  see  her  again." 

Then  she  turned  to  Felicie,  with  an 
unwonted  smile,  and  said,  as  she  left 
the  room: — 

"  Felicie,  we  will  try  to  do  better 
with  you ! " 
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BY    CYRUS    A.    BARTOL. 

ENTRANCED  among  the  rocks  and  trees, 

I  wander  to  and  fro, 
In  sweet  oblivion  with  the  breeze 

And  forty  years  ago. 

My  birth-place  works  the  charm  of  power 

Boyhood  alone  I  know ; 
My  life  is  crowded  to  an  hour,  — 

'Tis  forty  years  ago. 

I  have  not  bought,  I  have  not  sold ; 

Yet  breathes,  with  whisper  low, 
Wonder  new-born  from  stories  told 

Me  forty  years  ago. 

No  weight  I  feel  of  care  or  sin ; 

My  sorrows  off  I  throw : 
Remorse  has  fled,  doubt  has  not  been;  — 

'Tis  forty  years  ago. 

I  am  no  husband,  father,  priest, 

No  rival  see  or  foe ; 
I  sit  the  smallest  at  the  feast ; 

'Tis  forty  years  ago. 
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The  timid   thrush  sings  where  I  tread  ; 

Roses  fresh  welcome  blow, 
And  swing  their  censers  o'er  my  head, 

As  forty  years  ago. 

The  sea  and  sand,  —  the  brook,  the  shore, 

Hill-top  and  meadow  low, 
I  find  no  atom  less  or  more 

Than  forty  years  ago. 

O'er  Alpine  pass,  through  halls  of  art, 
No  more  can  memory  flow, 

While  present  glory  fills  my  heart, 
From  forty  years  ago. 

0  maze  of  joy  !  from  mates  at  play, 

Or  learning  in  a  row, 
War's  distant  thunder  rolls  away, 

With  forty  years  ago. 

Will  He,  that  shines  through  all  life's  gloom, 
And  heightens  all  its  glow, 

In  dateless  heaven  not  find  some  room 
For  forty  years  ago  ? 


MAN   AND  MANKIND. 

BY    HENRY    W.    BELLOWS. 

ONE  of  the  striking  characteristics  peoples ;     some     universal     grammar 

>of  our  times  is,  an  attempt  to  reduce  which  shall  unearth  all  languages,  and 

science,  politics,  society,  life,   philoso-  trace  them  as  branches  to  a  common 

phy,  and  religion  to  first  principles ;  —  root. 

to  discover  the  original  plan  of  nature  Nothing    can   be   better    or    more 

.  and  the  Creator  ;  to  find  out  some  one  instructive    and    beneficent    than   this 

:  great  force  in  physics  which  shall  com-  noble   effort   to   discover  the   unity  in 

prehend  all  other  forces  and    explain  variety,   the   agreement  in    difference, 

them;  some  one  central  idea  in  gov-  the    simplicity   in    complexity,   in    all 

•  ernment  which  shall  be  universally  ap-  things  divine  and  human.     It  has  al- 

plicable    to    all    nations ;    some    one  ready  disclosed  so   many  grounds   of 

notion  of  religion  which  shall  include  mutual  respect  and  common  advantage ; 

all  forms  of  faith  and  worship ;  some  so  many  deeper  foundations  of  things 

one  notion  of  life   which  shall  banish  that  once  seemed  to  have  no  common 

the  conflicts  and  antagonisms  of  pri-  origin   or  footing;   so   much  political, 

vate  experience  ;  some  theory  of  com-  social,  and  religious  unity,  that  it  can- 

merce  and  trade   which  can  be  uni-  not   but   be   hoped    that   the  affluent 

versally  received  and  legalized  by  all  sources  of  war  among  nations,  indus- 
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trial  interests,  and  theological  sects, 
will  to  a  considerable  extent  be  dried 
up,  —  that  the  dividing  oceans  and 
parting  streams  of  human  feeling  and 
opinion  will  be  bridged  or  crossed  by 
nerves  of  common  intelligence,  or  that 
a  swift  sense  of  mutual  dependence 
will  convert  the  seas  of  stormy  separ- 
ation into  safe  highways  of  easy  and 
rapid  inter-communication  and  com- 
mon wealth. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  haste 
and  impatience  excited  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  few  general  principles  and 
ideas  which  are  now  supposed  to  un- 
derlie the  public  welfare  and  the  uni- 
versal faith  and  philosophy  of  life, 
which  exposes  society,  and  individual 
arid  public  thought  and  enterprise,  to 
quixotic  and  destructive  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations ;  to  discouraging  surprises, 
practical  bewilderment,  and  rash  and 
shallow  reforms ;  which  promotes  an 
ill-founded  conceit,  and  leads  to  real 
narrowness  of  thought  and  purpose. 
To  think  that  we  have  mastered  the 
whole  problem  of  existence  ;  that  we 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  creation  ; 
that  we  understand  our  nature,  much 
more  God's  nature,  to  the  bottom  ; 
that  we  know  the  whole  philosophy  of 
history,  the  whole  science  of  political 
economy,  the  whole  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  whole  significance  of  the 
family,  the  State,  the  Church;  that 
we  have  solved  the  problem  of  evil, 
and  abolished  mystery  from  nature, 
and  religion,  and  life,  —  leads  naturally 
to  a  precipitation  of  action,  a  summary 
dealing  with  evils,  a  sudden  and  im- 
patient sort  of  politics,  sociology,  and . 
religious  theorizing,  which  have  un- 
suspected dangers  and  as  yet  unknown 
difficulties  hidden  in  their  pathway, 
which  may  bring  us,  before  we  are 
aware,  directly  against  the  mighty  and 
immovable  ranges  of  God's  larger  will, 
and  drive  us  back  with  shipwreck  of 
faith  and  of  civilization,  upon  the  very 
opposite  shore.  This  proves  nothing 


against  the  advantage  and  the  duty  of 
seeking  out  first  principles,  or  aiming 
at  simplicity  in  science,  philosophy, 
politics,  social  organization,  or  religious 
faith.  It  is  no  argument  against  pro- 
found and  radical  thinking  ;  no  proper 
objection  to  the  deepest  and  boldest 
inquiry  and  the  most  fearless  investi- 
gation ;  nothing  against  the  courageous 
inquest  of  modern  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, and  the  religious  instinct,  into  the 
foundations  of  received  opinions.  Nor 
is  the  hopeful  confidence  of  the  most 
modern  school  of  thought,  whether  in 
physics  or  metaphysics,  political  econ- 
omy or  religion,  without  its  warrant, 
and  its  lofty  and  encouraging  uses 
and  triumphs.  Only  —  this  is  to  be 
considered,  —  to  make  the  naked  sim- 
plicities and  few  general  principles 
which  are  now  doing  the  chief  duty 
in  the  way  of  human  progress,  more 
efficient  and  more  benignant,  —  to  free 
them  from  their  perils  and  their  dis- 
appointments, we  certainly  need  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  induc- 
tion from  all  the  facts  within  our 
reach,  a  generalization  from  a  broader  r 
field  of  observation,  a  wider  justice  to 
the  longest  and  most  various  experi- 
ences, a  finer  study  of  the  past,  and  a 
more  thoughtful  estimate  of  man  and 
the  universe.  Simplicity  is  sometimes 
purchased  by  the  suppression  of  trou- 
blesome truths  and  facts  ;  clearness  is 
often  due  to  shallowness  ;  precipitation 
to  ignorance  of  obstacles  ;  and  bold- 
ness and  confidence  to  the  want  of  due 
acquaintance  with  dangers. 

It  is  not  by  adoring  the  attained, 
and  defending  the  realized,  or  teaching 
satisfaction  with  actual  evils  and  pal- 
pable wrongs,  that  the  perils  of  too 
precipitate  a  progress,  or  too  rash  a 
radicalism  in  the  interests  of  social 
or  religious  faith,  are  to  be  met.  Nor 
is  defamation  and  depreciation  of  new  . 
discoveries,  or  new  grounds  of  hope 
and  confidence  for  society  or  Chris- 
tianity, the  process  by  which  God's 
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truth  or  man's  welfare  is  to  be  se- 
cured. Only  a  broader  and  nobler 
hope  can  supplant  a  narrower  and 
more  immediate  one;  only  a  higher 
and  more  glorious  philosophy  can  cor- 
rect and  supplement  an  imperfect  yet 
aspiring  and  encouraging  theory  ;  only 
some  plan  more  deeply  freighted  with 
blessings  and  promises,  and,  on  that 
account,  slower  in  its  progress  and 
more  difficult  to  forward,  can  be  per- 
mitted to  displace  any  other  plan 
which  stimulates  disinterested  effort, 
and  encourage  the  fainting  heart  that 
thirsts  for  perfection.  None  are  to  be 
trusted  in  this  world  as  leaders  or 
guides  who  teach  discouragement  and 
despair  in  the  name  of  God,  or  of 
Christ ;  or  who  bid  humanity  clank 
its  chains  and  swear  it  is  music.  "Be 
satisfied  with  what  is ;  make  the  best 
of  your  imperfect  conditions,  give  up 
the  dream  of  human  perfection  ;  aban- 
don the  hope  of  a  happy  world ;  lay 
down  your  faith  in  man  in  praise  of 
your  faith  in  God,"  —  all  this  false 
quietism  may  do  for  Roman  Popes,  and 
philosophic  optimists  or  pessimists, 
and  the  moral  lazzaroni  of  an  effete 
civilization ;  but  it  has  no  place  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  in  the 
hearts  of  the  aspiring,  the  sympathetic, 
and  the  disinterested,  —  least  of  all  in 
the  souls  of  Americans  and  liberal 
Christians. 

Now  in  respect  to  a  larger  plan, 
and  a  hope  based  on  broader  observa- 
tions, it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
education  of  the  world,  like  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual,  never  pro- 
ceeds far  under  one  class  or  set  of  in- 
fluences ;  that  there  are  always  two 
forces,  at  least,  somewhat  opposite  in 
their  character,  working  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  human  soul  and  of  the  race, 
which  either  alternate,  or  form  by  com- 
bination or  counteraction,  a  resultant, 
equally  indebted  to  both  for  its  direc- 
tion and  value.  In  a  child's  educa- 
tion, for  instance,  consider  the  two 


elements  of  unconscious  observation 
and  experience,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  definite  and  purposed  instruction  on 
the  other.  Is  it  possible  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  the  wisdom  gained  by  a 
mere  contact  with  the  facts  of  life, 
the  observation  of  nature,  and  men, 
and  things,  long  before  any  theorizing 
or  sense  of  plan  or  purpose  has  begun 
to  work  in  the  mind  ?  Wise  educators 
have  said,  that  systematic  instruction 
may  begin  far  too  early,  simply  be- 
cause we  cannot  prudently  occupy  the 
attention  of  children  with  book  learn- 
ing or  artificial  wisdom,  at  the  cost  of 
taking  them  at  the  period  of  eager 
curiosity  and  impressibleness  from 
the  school  of  nature  and  life.  It  is 
like  shutting  up  the  bee  in  a  hot- 
house or  in  its  hive,  and  forbidding 
it  to  choose  far  and  wide  the  materials 
from  which  to  secrete  its  honey ! 
Where  would  the  future  philosopher, 
poet,  moralist,  novelist,  statesman,  suc- 
cessful man  of  business,  and  wise  re- 
former, find  the  materials  for  the  play 
and  action  of  their  dialectics,  their 
skilled  language,  their  logic  or  their 
fancy,  their  shaping  imagination,  or 
their  statesmanship  and  saintly  guid- 
ance, —  if  observation,  experience,  an 
open  and  wide-eyed  early  life,  had  not 
filled  their  souls  with  suggestions,  im- 
ages, ideas,  hopes,  analogies,  deep  in- 
sights, visions,  dreams,  which  they 
did  not  arrange,  analyze,  nor  con- 
sciously meditate  upon  at  the  time,  but 
which  in  the  age  of  reflection  and 
disciplined  thought  and  feeling,  they 
found  an  inexhaustible  store-house  of 
thought  and  invention?  Was  ever  a 
poet  or  a  saint,  a  reformer  or  a  states- 
man, made  out  of  any  boy  who  had 
not  dreamed  and  wandered  fancy-free, 
and  conversed  with  nature  in  her  vis- 
ible forms,  and  lazed  out  broadly,  and 
we  might  almost  say  in  a  blessed  neg- 
lect, beneath  the  eye  of  the  open 
heavens,  and  in  view  of  "the  wide, 
wide  world."  When  training  on  the- 
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ory,  when  education  on  narrow  princi- 
ples, begins  too  early,  it  closes  more 
windows  than  it  opens  ;  it  makes  roads 
and  ruts,  where  God  has  prepared 
fields  and  trackless  forests  for  a  young 
wanderer;  it  confines  our  attention 
that  was  meant  to  roam,  and  directs 
through  certain  conventional  chinks 
ti  vision  that  was  designed  to  be  all 
abroad.  Of  course  the  true  time  for 
systematic  education  arrives,  and  must 
not  be  unduly  postponed ;  not  that  its 
date  is  fixed,  or  does  not  differ  for  dif- 
ferent natures.  But  no  one  can  expect 
any  amount  of  private  and  personal 
observation,  or  teaching  from  mere  ex- 
perience, to  take  the  place  of  that  sys- 
tematic drill,  and  furnishing  in  books 
of  the  grand  results  of  all  human  expe- 
rience and  observation,  without  which 
any  private  and  personal  notices  and 
experiences  must  be  narrow  indeed. 
It  is  the  light  and  heat  which  personal 
and  direct  experience  and  observation 
throw  upon  all  indirect  experience  and 
collected  knowledge  and  learning,  which 
make  it  vital  and  capable  of  real  as- 
similation. The  knowledge  of  a  few 
living  plants  alone  interprets  the  vast 
herbarium  of  all  nature's  Flora. 
Book  learning,  science,  philosophy, 
theology,  are  of  most  value  to  those 
who  have  the  most  original  and  direct 
observation,  feeling,  and  thought.  The 
mere  observer  and  wholly  original 
thinker  is  narrow  and  imperfect,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  the  mere  book- 
worm and  trained  student,  is  at  best 
a  learned  dunce,  who  cannot  test  or 
graduate,  arrange  or  apply  his  knowl- 
edge ;  and  is  an  elaborate  simpleton, 
considered  from  a  true  standard  of 
wisdom. 

It  is  the  union  of  the  largest  arid 
freshest  personal  experiences  and  ob- 
servations, with  the  largest  and  most 
complete  systematic  learning,  that 
makes  the  grandest  minds,  minds  like 
Dante's,  Milton's,  and  Bacon's,  — 
minds  that  shape  after-generations, 


and  take  their  place  among  the  guid- 
ing constellations  in  the  heaven  of 
intellectual  voyagers. 

Now  what  is  true  of  the  individual 
is  true  of  the  education  of  the  race 
arid  the  world.  Eras  of  mere  obser- 
vation and  experience  alternate  with 
eras  of  criticism,  historic  survey,  the- 
orizing of  facts  and  exploration  of 
principles ;  and  when  the  race  has 
grown  too  speculative,  or  too  tightly 
tied  up  in  its  own  learned  theories: 
too  stereotyped  and  rigid  in  its  confi- 
dence in  its  own  wisdom,  Divine  wis- 
dom breaks  up  its  moorings  by  some 
grand  colonial  and  commercial  oppor- 
tunity ;  some  long  general  war,  some 
tremendous  revolt  of  an  oppressed 
class,  —  helots  or  slaves,  or  feudal 
retainers.  Then  scholars,  philosophers, 
and  theorists  are  immediately  at  a  dis- 
count, and  find  their  conclusions  chal- 
lenged by  stubborn  facts  and  new 
practical  discoveries.  When  theory 
has  settled  down  on  a  fixed  but  false 
system  of  astronomy,  which  exactly 
accommodates  a  narrow  church  faith, 
some  Galileo,  with  a  bold  observation 
or  an  arch  fact,  upsets  at  one  blow 
the  case-hardened  theory  to  which  a 
whole  decade  of  centuries  has  been 
unconsciously  enthralled.  When  the 
finished  geography  of  the  earth  has 
been  flatly  and  falsely  mapped  out  for 
ages,  some  inspired  Columbus  suddenly 
flings  a  new  hemisphere  upon  the 
drawing-table,  and  orders  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  before  the 
map-maker  can  justify  his  chart.  x 

When  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have 
exhausted  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  fashioned  law  and  government, 
and  produced  the  literature  that  will 
live  forever,  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
come  in  with  hearts  all  aglow  with 
wild  spiritual  dreams  and  visions, 
lightning  in  their  eyes  and  earthquakes 
in  their  souls.  They  crush  the  Roman 
eagle,  and  ransack  the  cities  and  tem- 
ples, and  burn  the  libraries  and  mu- 
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seums,  —  and  out  of  the  disintegrated 
ruins  make  the  only  soil  in  which 
Christianity  can  find  nourishment,  and 
so  give  origin  to  modern  civilization. 

There  have  been  two  great  alternat- 
ing forces  or  feelings  in  the  education 
of  the  world,  each  of  which  in  its  own 
era  has  contributed  invaluable  aid  to 
the  progress  of  humanity,  and  each  of 
which  for  the  time  during  which  it 
reigned,  has  seemed  the  only  force  or 
tendency  from  which  truth,  freedom, 
and  happiness  could  be  looked  for;  — 
we  mean  1st,  the  Universe  acting  upon 
Man ;  and  2d,  Man  acting  upon  the 
Universe ;  in  other  words,  Nature,  and 
its  God,  with  all  external  influences, 
observations,  and  forces,  filling,  enrich- 
ing, overpowering,  shaping,  humbling, 
and  awing  the  soul ;  then  by  reaction, 
the  soul  subduing,  criticising,  classifying, 
challenging,  testing,  measuring  by  itself 
and  arranging  about  its  own  centre,  the 
facts,  principles,  and  observations  of  life, 
nature,  and  experience.  Philosophy 
recognizes  this  alternation  or  coopera- 
tion in  its  attempt  to  exhibit  the  relations 
of  external  experience  and  intuitive  per- 
ception, of  thought  and  the  exciting  ob- 
jects of  thought.  Religion  acknowl- 
edges the  same  distinction,  in  the  two 
offices  of  intuition  and  revelation. 
Literature  presents  it  in  the  form  of 
learning,  history,  criticism ;  and  the 
form  of  poetry  and  creative  art. 

Exactly  as  climate  checks  or  quick- 
ens peculiar  national  traits,  eras  of  great 
military  activity,  or  geographical  dis- 
covery and  dispersion,  or  colonial  enter- 
prise, or  national  conflict  or  vast  material 
development, —  by  tumbling  in  upon 
the  mind  experiences,  and  immediate 
hopes  and  fears,  and  urgent  passions  and 
emotions,  in  larger  volume  and  swifter 
succession,  than  it  could  hold  or  digest, 
- —  have  stopped  the  growth  of  liter- 
ature, the  flow  of  poetry,  the  contempla- 
tive, critical,  and  philosophic  capacity, 
and  made  man,  for  such  times,  a  leaner 
upon  Institutions,  authority,  external 


Religion,  instinctive  knowledge  or  posi- 
tive faith. 

We  can  see  this  in  old  countries, 
where  the  vast  accumulations  of  expe- 
rience, national  memories,  social  and 
religious  traditions,  architectural  monu- 
ments, domestic  customs,  intertangled 
treaties  and  vested  rights,  victories  and 
triumphs,  that  have  perpetuated  the 
names  and  influence  of  great  families, 
or  services  that  have  given  individual 
minds  a  sort  of  perennial  sway,  —  in 
short,  the  overwhelming  wealth  of  in- 
herited influences,  obligations,  and  ven- 
erations, —  tends  always  to  make  the 
work  of  political  and  social  critics,  in- 
ventors, and  reformers  slow  and  difficult. 
The  individual  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  majesty  of  the  State. 
His  private  intuitions,  doubts,  and 
warnings,  have  little  weight  and  draw 
little  attention. 

Almost  no  one,  who  does  not  repre- 
sent a  great  class,  a  vast  interest,  a 
common  tendency,  is  of  any  con- 
siderable importance.  It  is  not  in- 
dividuals, but  communities,  the  three 
estates,  the  great  interests,  that  are  vis- 
ible and  influential.  Government  pays 
little  attention  to  private  consciences, 
or  personal  feelings  or  individual  specu- 
lations. In  old  countries  the  tastes 
even  of  a  whole  generation,  are  only 
like  the  annual  fashions  in  a  new  coun- 
try like  ours.  If  you  would  know  what 
Germany,  France,  England,  or  Austria 
is,  or  will  do,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
sider what  Mr.  Bright,  or  M.  Ollivier, 
or  Bismarck,  or  Van  Beust  wishes  or 
thinks  or  says,  nor  what  the  Manches- 
ter School,  or  the  Red-Republican,  or 
Unitary  Germans,  or  Anti-papal  Aus- 
trians  propose;  but  rather  what  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Austria  stands 
for ;  whither  under  centuries  of  consol- 
idated life,  and  accumulating  prejudices 
and  tastes,  they  each  gravitate.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Gallican  bishops, 
or  American  Romanists,  essentially  to 
modify  or  restrain  the  logical  tendencies 
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of  an  institution  as  old  as  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  will  bear  the  fruit  which 
its  long-growing  stock  has  been  ripen- 
ing for  ages  ;  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  which  has  for  centuries  been  a 
practical  fact,  —  if  it  does  not  through 
a  cowardly  but  sagacious  prudence,  get 
a  Jesuitical  reserve  imposed  upon  its 
bold  utterance,  —  will  be  only  the  more 
perilous  for  the  cloak  it  wears  over  its 
drawn  sword.  It  has  power  enough 
now  to  stretch  its  arm  3,000  miles,  and 
pluck  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools 
of  Puritan  America,  if  not  to  close 
those  schools  themselves  within  another 
generation. 

It  was  a  sense  of  the  oppressive 
character  of  classes,  vested  rights,  ven- 
erated institutions,  weighty  traditions, 
that  first  moving  in  Luther,  to  assert 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  ultima- 
ted  in  the  flight  of  the  Puritan  pil- 
grims who  founded  New  England  and 
have  impressed  their  philosophy  arid 
religion  so  characteristically  upon  the 
American  people.  The  individual 
human  soul,  its  rights,  its  duties,  its 
grounds  of  self-respect,  its  fitness  to  be 
the  unit  and  measure  of  all  institutions, 
laws,  customs,  —  the  epitome  and  mi- 
crocosm of  the  universe,  —  this,  whether 
acknowledged  or  consciously  felt,  was 
the  logical  starting-point,  as  it  has 
proved  the  decisive  germ  of  whatever 
has  since  flowered  out  in  American  life. 
True,  it  was  at  first  encumbered  and 
modified  by  certain  English-bred  mem- 
ories and  feelings,  which  made  the  in- 
stitutional life  of  Massachusetts  rigid, 
decorous,  and  formal,  and  for  a  while 
maintained  the  influence  of  wealth, 
family,  and  old  creeds  and  usages,  re- 
straining the  force  of  the  powerful 
thought  and  purpose  that  had  dared  the 
ocean  and  the  wilderness  to  find  a  seed- 
ground  for  its  struggling  hope.  But 
nobody  can  have  watched  either  New 
England  or  American  life,  without  per- 
ceiving how  surely  powerful  convictions 
and  principles,  only  stronger  from  long 


repression  and  by  reactionary  impulse, 
tend  to  ultimate  themselves  in  all  possi- 
ble shapes  and  forms.  An  original  and 
characteristic  reverence  for  the  private 
conscience  and  the  individual  soul,  has 
produced  in  America  that  vast  harvest 
of  sects,  which  threatens  to  end  in 
making  every  man  a  sect  by  himself. 
It  has  fostered  education  by  the  com- 
mon school,  that  every  single  child  may 
acquire  the  means  of  knowing  and  re- 
specting his  own  right  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
separate  conscience,  as  a  distinct  individ- 
ual intelligence.  It  has  encouraged  ev- 
ery man  to  live  by  his  own  light  and  to 
utter  his  own  intuitions.  It  has  pro- 
duced seers  and  philosophers  who  have 
boldly  balanced  their  private  convic- 
tions against  the  oldest  faiths  and  the 
largest  testimony  of  experience.  It  has 
created  a  love  of  reading  and  a  habit  of 
private  reflection,  which  has  superseded 
to  a  great  extent  a  life  in  community ; 
and  newspapers,  reviews,  books,  and 
speculations  have  taken  the  place  occu- 
pied in  foreign  countries  by  street-life, 
common  pleasures,  village-sports,  and 
easy  door-stoop  gossip.  Whatever  life 
still  exists  in  the  rural  portions  of  New 
England,  now  rapidly  becoming  desert- 
ed from  their  wornout  soil,  —  which 
finds  no  renewal  in  the  general  absence 
of  lime-stone  and  slate,  and  the  per- 
sistent out-cropping  of  a  granite  which 
rains  and  winds  cannot  disintegrate,  or 
springs  and  snows  wash  into  the  val- 
leys,—  is  a  life  of  solitary  out-door 
toil,  or  sober  store-keeping,  or  monot- 
onous factory-drudging,  interchanged 
with  an  unsocial,  uncheerful,  serious 
life  at  home,  in  a  wooden  castle  inac- 
cessible to  the  nearest  neighbors,  except 
under  rigid  conditions  or  on  state  occa- 
sions. Five  dwindling  churches  per- 
haps starve  and  mope  in  some  village 
where  one  might  enjoy  an  animated 
and  cheerful  existence.  Life  is  seri- 
ous, intelligent,  self-respectful,  moral- 
ly aspiring,  thoughtful,  instructed ;  — 
but  lonely,  sad,  discontented,  in  revolt 
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against  it  knows  not  what ;  questioning 
everything,  ready  for  radical  changes, 
doubting  what  it  wishes  to  believe, 
craving  the  stimulus  of  the  most  rad- 
ical thought,  —  the  pepper  and  mus- 
tard of  spiced  literature,  and  satirical 
poetry,  and  free  religion.  The  most 
cultivated  and  gifted  men  are  apt  to  be 
the  least  public-spirited  citizens,  the 
least  interested  in  worship,  the  least 
social,  the  least  cheerful.  The  women, 
with  brains  that  topple  above  their 
slender  frames,  are  reading  metaphysics, 
or  studying  German  literature,  or  mak- 
ing copies  of  the  antique,  or  forming 
societies  and  uttering  speeches  in  pro- 
motion of  female  suffrage  or  woman's 
rights.  Marriage  grows  less  frequent 
and  of  more  doubtful  value,  while  se- 
rious complaints  against  husbands  as 
faithless  in  affection,  and  wives  as  in- 
competent to  household  cares,  are  free- 
ly disclosed.  Insanity,  suicide,  infanti- 
cide, become  common ;  crime  increases 
among  women,  while  diminishing  among 
men. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  cer- 
tain great  virtues  and  graces  do  not 
flourish;  that  the  love  of  ideas,  cour- 
age, candor,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry, 
the  eager  quest  of  truth,  the  earnest 
feeling  of  duty  and  destiny,  do  not 
prevail ;  or  that  anywhere  in  the  world 
so  much  thinking,  aspiration,  self-re- 
spect, private  worth,  and  general  intelli- 
gence are  to  be  found.  Only  it  is  be- 
coming apparent  that  the  individual  is 
not,  as  it  there  seems  to  be  thought  un- 
deniable, the  only  or  the  permanent 
starting-point  and  safe  centre  from  which 
political,  social,  domestic,  and  religious 
forces  and  customs  are  to  flow ;  still 
less  from  which  happy  homes,  and  sat- 
isfied and  united  communities,  and 
blessed  religious  institutions  are  to  be 
built  up. 

When  the  Bible  says  "  Man,"  it  does 
not  mean  this  man  or  that  man ;  but 
Humanity !  Man,  for  instance,  was 
created  male  and  female,  which  no 


individual    is.      Man    was    a    family, 
logically  speaking,  before  he  was  a  dis- 
tinct person ;  he  was  a  tribe  before  he 
was  a  family  ;  he  was  a  race  before  he 
was  a  tribe.     In  short  his  consolidated 
interests,  his   common  or  related    ex- 
istence, antedates  and  outlives  his  indi- 
dividual    existence.       The    individual 
does  not  know  himself,  nor  find  himself, 
except  in  relations.      It  takes  two  to 
start  the    race.      The  nature   in  each 
individual    is    partial    and   incomplete, 
dependent  for    its    uses,  powers,  and 
enjoyments,    upon    reciprocal    society. 
Isolation    or    solitude    quenches    nine- 
tenths  of  each  person's  humanity,  and 
leaves  the  hermit  soul   a  barren  frag- 
ment, if  not  an  expiring  brand.     This 
it    is   which    renders   solitary  confine- 
ment the  greatest  of  punishments,  be- 
cause it  sets  back  the  very  life  and  drains 
off  humanity  to  its  dregs.     Books  are 
society,  because  they  bring  other  minds 
in  contact  with  our  own  ;  but  we  can- 
not live    long   upon    mere   ideas ;  we 
live  from  our  passions,  and  affections,  co- 
operatively and    sympathetically ;    and 
the  man  who  on  a  theory  of  saving  his 
individuality  separates  himself  proudly, 
moodily,  sensitively,  morbidly,  conscien- 
tiously,   or    by   intellectual    fastidious- 
ness, from  the  common  life, —  exchanges 
the  forces  of   a  mighty  stream  for  the 
splendors    of    a    swollen    bubble     of 
egotism,  on  which  the  world  is  painted 
in  rainbow  colors,  but  which  is  hollow 
and   just  ready  to  explode  in  mist,  as 
it  brightens  into  its  finest  hues.      God, 
who     is   the   beginning   and     the  end, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  who  pours 
his  life  into  the  world,  is  an   infinitely 
greater    and  more  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  being  and   becoming,  of  truth 
and  love  and  power,  and  a  more  shap- 
ing force,  than  any  individual  thought, 
or  than  all  private  wills  and  individual 
intelligences.      And  his  word  utters  it- 
self chiefly  in  great   common  instincts, 
natural    affections,    and  general  neces- 
sities ;  in    the  broad  speech  of  human 
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passions  and  aspirations ;  in  great  public 
movements  and  impulses,  vast  conta- 
gious emotions  and  sympathetic  thrills  ; 
that  sublime  common  sense,  that  com- 
mon life,  which  have  organized  them- 
selves crystal-wise  in  domestic,  social, 
political,  and  religious  institutions.  God 
is  in  the  individual  soul ;  but  he  is  most 
of  all  in  the  common  soul.  He  is  in  the 
world  of  humanity  as  he  is  in  nature  ; 
and  as  each  star  has  its  place  while  all  the 
separate  orbs  keep  their  relations  to  a 
great  common  movement,  are  tied  to  a 
centre,  held  in  place  by  attractions  and 
repulsions  which  make  each  dependent 
on  all,  and  all  on  each,  so  each  soul  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
universe,  which  forbids  it  to  separate 
itself,  declare  its  independence,  and 
require  the  universe  to  revolve  about 
itself.  We  cannot  fully  know  what 
we  are,  or  are  held  up  by,  or  whereto 
we  exist  and  are  impelled.  There  is  a 
majestic  mystery  growing  out  of  the 
very  complexity  and  divine  ordination 
of  our  lot,  whose  depths  are  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  We  must  comprehend 
the  whole  (which  is  impossible),  fully 
to  understand  any  of  the  parts ;  speci- 
ally to  know  wholly  our  own  part.  If 
we  cut  a  circle  round  our  individual 
selves  and  think  all  the  materials  of  »a 
sound,  intelligent  faith  lie  within  it; 
that  by  studying  our  own  souls  alone, 
we  study  God's  being  and  purposes 
perfectly,  we  are  sure  to  substitute 
some  petty  system  of  opinion,  some 
small  philosophy,  some  local  or  personal 
conceit,  for  the  deep,  sublime  plan  and 
purpose  of  Him  who  is  "  the  beginning 
and  the  end."  All  beginnings  and  all 
ends  are  in  Him.  We  begin  far  back 
of  our  own  nature  and  thought  and 
life  in  Him,  and  we  end  far  forward 
of  our  possible  vision  or  conception  in 
Him.  The  mountain  streams  begin 
in  the  ocean  they  never  saw  ;  they  end 
in  the  ocean  in  which  they  begin. 
Thus  all  means  are  ends  ;  all  ends  are 
means  in  the  Infinite  plan  ;  and  he  who 


expects  to  catch  and  hold  in  his  hand 
anywhere  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
one  of  God's  works  or  ways,  concealed 
with  consummate  skill  in  the  hidings 
of  his  power,  may  hope  to  clutch  the 
horizon,  or  cage  the  rainbow. 

It  is  this  sense  of  God  in  the  world 
which  humbles  the  true  and  large 
student  of  society  and  civilization  and 
religion,  and  inclines  him  to  avoid  rash 
and  hasty  conclusions,  sharp  definitions, 
impatient  plans  of  reform,  radical  con- 
troversies with  human  experiences, 
and  makes  him  patient  with  the  vast 
providential  forces  and  institutions  and 
traditions  which  seem  only  the  more 
like  God's  will  and  method  of  working 
when  not  traceable,  nor  marked  with 
human  limitations,  nor  measurable  by 
the  line  of  individual  experience. 

Who  for  instance  can  look  at  the 
family  state  —  the  union  of  one  man 
with  one  woman  ;  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, the  significance  of  home  —  with 
all  the  common,  public  interests  that 
hang  upon  that  slender  but  golden 
thread,  without  feeling  shocked  at  the 
profane  hands  which  make  it  a  matter 
of  irreverent  and  straining  touch,  and 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  an  ordinance  of 
last  year's  common  council,  which  on 
trial  we  might  think  it  better  to  annul 
at  this  present  session,  and  try  some 
other  plan  !  If  man  had  ordained  this 
domestic  sacrament  man  might  more 
safely  undo  it ;  but  it  has  its  roots  in  a 
Divine  will,  comes  down  from  the  para- 
dise of  human  innocency,  has  survived 
the  fall,  and  reproduces  in  each  genera- 
tion some  of  the  fruits  of  Eden  in  our 
homes.  Does  any  man  presume  to 
date,  to  estimate,  to  exhaust  the  origin, 
meaning,  worth,  authority  of  this  mon- 
ogamic  usage  and  law  ?  Can  any  logic 
or  reasoning  compass  and  bound  it  or 
probe  its  centre?  And  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  souls  that  live  by 
faith  and  feel  the  mystery  in  which 
they  are  darkly  bound  with  God,  shrink 
with  instinctive  antipathy  from  the 
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presumption  which  treats  marriage  as 
a  superstition,  a  civil  ordinance,  a  con- 
venience of  declining  value;  and  un- 
dertakes to  defend  and  even  recommend 
increased  facilities  of  divorce,  a  freer 
interpretation  of  the  bond,  and  finally 
justifies  polygamy  itself? 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  instinct,  akin 
to  faith,  if  it  be  not  faith  itself,  which 
shudders  and  shrinks  at  woman's  de- 
termined revolt  at  her  present  dissim- 
ilar condition  and  unequal  fate ;  which 
now  turns  heaven  and  earth  to  estab- 
lish her  right  to  stand  at  man's  side  at 
the  polls  —  to  enter  into  all  the  public 
professions,  and  live  as  open  a  life  as 
man  himself.  She  complains  in  many 
noble  representatives  of  her  sex,  — 
clearly  sincere,  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious, pure  and  strong, —  that  she  has 
been  wronged  and  injured  by  her  lot 
and  her  lover ;  that  it  is  only  brute 
force  and  man's  pride  and  wilfulness 
that  have  kept  her  thus  far  out  of  her 
natural  rights  to  self-direction,  an  un- 
protected independence,  an  exact  same- 
ness in  all  political  and  civil  and  social 
duties;  that  she  has  borne  it  long 
enough,  and  will  now  take  the  rem- 
edy into  her  own  hands  and  storm 
the  castle  that  she  judges  will  never 
willingly  open  its  gates  to  her  demand. 
The  reasons  for  not  conceding  her  re- 
quest are  too  deep  and  too  subtle  and 
too  divine,  to  be  fully  stated,  or  even 
satisfactorily  suggested.  She  has  the 
logical  argument  very  much  on  her 
side,  and  she  does  much  to  invalidate 
the  argument  of  sentiment,  by  so 
readily  ignoring  it  in  her  public  action. 
Men,  in  their  inmost  souls,  feel  more 
than  women  can,  the  change  which 
must  come  over  the  world,  when  the 
publicity  they  know  and  feel  in  their 
own  lot,  comes  to  turn  the  whole  race 
out  of  doors.  They  themselves  live 
now  in  the  reverence,  admiration,  and 
love  they  feel  for  the  delicate,  the  pri- 
vate, the  domestic  nature  of  woman. 
They  foresee  the  shrine  where  they 


worship  profaned ;  they  feel  the  bosoms 
where  they  are  warmed  growing  hard 
and  cold.  They  see  the  Homes  where 
alone  their  public  cares  are  soothed 
and  made  tolerable,  converted  into  dis- 
privacied  parts  of  the  great  Hotel  of 
life.  They  hear  already  the  sweet  har- 
mony of  different  voices  dying  away  in 
a  monotonous  unison.  They  feel  the 
romance,  the  poetry,  the  sentiment 
of  life  oozing  out  under  the  blows 
aimed  at  the  chief  hoop  which  binds 
the  staves  of  society  together;  and 
they  know  that  woman  without  their 
consent  is  about  to  discrown  her- 
self queen  of  her  own  home,  in  order 
to  usurp  a  barren  sceptre  in  the  king- 
dom of  public  life.  It  is  idle  to 
warn,  to  prophesy,  to  complain.  The 
fruits  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  are  fair  to  the  woman's 
eye,  as  of  old  ;  and  the  tempter  is  no 
less  a  serpent  ;  but  though  we  shall 
still  go  doubtless  hand  in  hand  with  the 
modern  Eve,  when  she  expels  herself 
from  the  garden  of  God's  own  planting, 
we  know  better  than  she  the  charm  of 
the  Paradise  which  we  shall  lose  to- 
gether, and  the  coldness  and  the  empti- 
ness of  all  that  lies  outside  !  It  is  only 
some  divine  interposition  that  can  avert 
the  mad  determination  that  does  not 
mind  ruining  Man,  in  rashly  protesting 
against  the  fiat  which  made  Humanity, 
male  and  female.  And  the  same  partial 
judgment  is  passing,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  same  individualistic  philosophy, 
upon  the  Church  and  the  Gospel.  Re- 
ligion, it  is  assumed,  is  wholly  a  thing 
between  God  and  each  human  soul. 
As  well  might  government  be  consid- 
ered a  thing  between  the  President  and 
the  individual  citizen!  Must  he  not 
be  called  to  arms  when  the  State  is  in 
peril,  and  give  his  life,  though  no  single 
personal  interest  of  his  is  at  stake  ?  Is 
not  every  government  a  forensic  insti- 
tution ;  and  does  not  the  flag  symbolize 
every  citizen's  honor,  duty,  protection, 
allegiance,  aye,  and  self  sacrifice,  too, 
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for  that  abstraction,  the  national  safety 
or  dignity  ?  Is  religion  a  matter  only 
between  me  and  my  God,  when  the 
liberty  of  another  man's  conscience  is 
threatened,  and  the  courts  call  me  to 
the  jury-box,  or  the  State  calls  me  into 
the  militia,  to  protect  a  church  not  my 
own,  or  a  right  not  my  own,  yet  none 
the  less  claiming  my  life  for  its  secu- 
rity ?  Christianity  is  not  a  dealing 
of  God  with  my  soul  chiefly  !  Christ 
is  not  only  and  mainly  my  Saviour ! 
In  the  Gospel,  God  deals  with  human- 
ity. Christ  came  to  save  the  world. 
He  is  a  public  exhibition  of  God's  love 
and  mercy.  He  has  relations  to  all 
time,  and  to  all  society,  and  to  all  his- 
tory, and  cannot  be  put  into  the  frame 
of  any  private  man's  thoughts  or  ex- 
periences, and  pared  away  to  make  Him 
tit  his  caprices,  limitations,  or  wants ! 
Man  is  more  in  Him  and  of  Him  than 
any  single  age  or  generation  can  con- 
tain or  measure,  much  less  any  single 
soul.  In  this  respect,  the  'Catholic 
Church  and  the  Established  Churches 
have  instinctively  done  Him  and  the 
gospel  more  justice  than  dissenters  and 
individual  come-outers.  "The  private 
interpretation  "  against  which  an  apos- 
tle warns  us,  is  just  the  disposition 
to  limit  Christianity  within  our  per- 
sonal whims  or  judgments.  The  Gos- 
pel exists  by  no  permission  of  this 
or  that  generation,  or  this  or  that  theo- 
logian or  private  thinker !  He  who 
thinks  the  Mississippi  flows  to  water  his 
farm,  or  can  be  fully  seen  from  his  own 
verandah,  is  no  more  foolish  than  the 
man  who  thinks  Christianity  flows 
through  his  creed  or  his  meeting-house 
only,  or  is  comprehended  by  his  per- 
sonal observation  or  experience.  The 
Church  is  not  vulnerable  to  private 
suspicions  and  individual  doubts.  It 


can  be  denied,  pronounced  dead  or  de- 
caying, be  wholly  ignored  and  super- 
ciliously scorned  by  a  whole  generation 
of  scholars  or  philosophers;  but  it  is 
only  as  if  men  locking  themselves  in  an 
ice-house,  should  deny  that  summer  had 
come,  or  shutting  their  eyes  should 
boast  that  the  sun  was  extinct.  The 
great  common  instincts,  the  real  world, 
the  divine  wisdom,  are  never  with  the 
critics  and  the  scholars,  and  the  separ- 
ated few.  God  moves  in  the  high-way, 
not  upon  a  palace-carpet ;  goes  with 
the  multitude,  not  with  the  self-elected 
experts  ;  runs  mid-channel,  not  in  the 
eddies.  The  world-forces,  the  world- 
faiths,  the  historic  continuity,  the  great 
religious  aorta,  are  not  private,  select,  — 
up  this  man's  lane,  down  that  man's 
spinal  cord,  —  but  public,  grand,  open, 
general,  and  universal.  It  is  these 
forces,  these  instincts,  these  needs,  that 
must  guard  Gospel  and  Church.  It  is 
the  inevitable  recoil  on  the  disintegra- 
ting thought  and  feeling  of  an  individu- 
alizing era,  which  is  to  bring  us  re- 
lief from  the  fears  and  pangs  of  a 
dying  faith,  a  cheerless  worship,  an 
imperilled  home,  a  dissolving  state. 
This  tendency  has  nearly  exhausted 
itself  by  ultimation  eastward,  but  will 
run  riot  westward  all  our  genera- 
tion ;  but  it  came  for  a  purpose,  and 
can  stay  no  longer  than  is  needed. 
The  hour  for  the  return  of  the  correc- 
tive, and  sweetening,  and  humbling, 
and  socializing,  and  believing,  and  insti- 
tuting tendency  —  the  other  swing  of 
God's  pendulum — has  struck.  Few  may 
recognize  it ;  but  it  has  its  welcomers, 
and  will  soon  have  its  publishers  ;  for 
God  reigns  !  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga, the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith 
the  Lord,  which  is  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty." 
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A   TARTAR   FAIRY   TALE   LITERALLY   TRANSLATED. 

[The  following  curious  piece  of  folk-lore  is  undoubtedly  Hindu  in  its  origin,  but  was  adopted  and 
worked  up  in  a  new  shape  by  the  Tartars  of  Turkestan.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  tales  which  have 
been  translated  and  annotated  by  a  learned  German  mythologist.  It  is  now  translated  for  "  Old 
and  New,"  by  Prof.  Lesley,  who  has  furnished  us  with  some  very  interesting  notes  upon  this  story? 
its  accompanying  literature,  and  its  connection  with  similar  myths,  which  we  reserve  for  a  future 
number.] 


THE  DEDICATION. 

THOTJ  victoriously  perfect  Nagar- 
guna,  to  whom  was  given  for  illustration 
the  name  of  Garbha,  —  he,  who,  having 
made  the  pure  vase  (of  Buddhism)  to 
shine  within  and  without  while  he  lived, 
finished  the  comprehension  of  the  Mid- 
dle Doctrine  (Madhjamika)  of  the  true 
sense  (paramartha),  the  second  Teach- 
er, before  whom  I  bow  myself.  In  the 
form  of  fables,  in  thirteen  chapters,  I 
have  recited  that  wonderful  and  aston- 
ishing history  of  this  Master  Nagar- 
£una  and  the  Prince  travelling  the 
happy  and  good  path,  which  is  told 
with  this  object,  that  men  may  attain 
supreme  perfection  by  receiving  into 
their  hearts,  as  they  need,  its  chief  con- 
tents as  collocated  by  the  wise,  through 
tradition,  hearing  and  reading  of  the 
same.  The  occasion  for  the  recital  be- 
ing as  follows. 

THE   INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  Middle  Kingdom  of  India 
dwelt  seven  brothers,  enchanters.  At 
the  same  time,  and  a  mile  off,  lived  two 
brothers,  princes.  The  elder  arose  and 
went  to  learn  sorcery  from  the  enchant- 
ers. But  though  they  had  him  under 
their  instruction  for  seven  years,  yet 
taught  they  him  not  the  key  to  actual 
enchantment.  On  a  time  the  younger 
brother  arose  to  carry  food  to  his  elder 
brother,  and  scarcely  had  he,  during 
this  stolen  opportunity,  peeped  through 
a  crack  in  the  door,  but  at  once  he 
found  the  key ;  then,  regardless  of  the 
food,  both  brothers  returned  together 
to  the  royal  castle. 

Then    said    the    younger    brother: 


"The  magicians  will  perhaps  discover 
that  we  have  learned  magic ;  an  excellent 
horse  is  in  our  stall ;  lead  him  forth  by 
the  bridle,  but  turn  not  toward  the  seven 
sorcerers,  but  betake  thee  into  another 
land,  sell  it  there,  and  bring  the  pro- 
ceeds back." 

So  saying  he  transformed  himself 
into  that  horse.  But  the  elder  brother 
did  not  govern  his  conduct  by  the 
younger  brother's  words  ;  for  he  thought 
thus :  "  Although  they  taught  me 
magic  seven  years,  yet  have  I  not 
learned  it ;  my  younger  brother  has 
found  so  excellent  a  horse,  why  should 
I  not  ride."  With  this  he  mounted. 
But  scarcely  was  he  in  the  saddle,  when 
he  found  himself  (in  consequence  of  the 
usual  power  of  magic,  because  he  had 
not  power  to  guide  the  horse)  before 
the  magicians'  home ;  and  although  he 
would  leave  it,  there  stuck  he  fast. 

Then  the  thought  occurred  to  him : 
"Well  then,  I  will  just  sell  the  steed  to 
these  enchanters."  He  asked  the  en- 
chanters :  "  My  younger  brother  has 
found  this  excellent  horse ;  will  you 
examine  him  ?  "  The  enchanters  knew 
that  it  was  a  magic  beast,  and  thought : 
If  every  body  learns  magic  at  this  rate, 
we  shall  lose  all  our  reputation  and  can 
excite  no  more  astonishment  by  our  art ; 
we  will  take  the  horse  and  kill  him.  To 
this  end  they  trafficked,  paid  the  price 
asked,  took  possession,  and  bound  the 
horse  in  a  dark  stall.  But  when  the 
time  to  kill  it  came,  they  led  it  in  by 
the  bridle,  to  shed  its  blood,  while  some 
held  it  fast  by  the  head  and  mane, 
others  by  the  tail,  by  the  thick  of  the 
fore  leg,  and  by  the  hinderpart,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  its  escape. 
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During  this  treatment  thought  the 
horse :  "  Ah,  my  brother  could  not 
manage  properly,  and  I  am  in  the  hands 
of  these  magicians  ;  yet  O,  if  only  some 
sort  of  living  creature  would  come 
along  to  give  me  a  chance  to  make  my 
transformation ! " 

Scarcely  had  the  horse  so  thought, 
when  he  saw  a  fish  swim  by  in  the 
water,  and  changed  himself  instantly 
into  it.  The  seven  magicians  became 
seven  sea-mews,  and  when  in  their  pur- 
suit of  the  fish  they  were  just  about  to 
seize  him,  he  saw  a  dove  fly  by  in  the 
air  and  changed  himself  into  it.  The 
magicians  became  seven  hawks,  and 
pursued  the  dove  over  hill  and  river, 
and  as  they  neared  it,  it  flew  to  a  shin- 
ing mountain  in  the  land  of  Bede  in 
the  south  country,  into  the  depths  of  a- 
cave,  which  bore  the  name  of  "  the 
Peace-giving,"  and  glided  down  into 
the  lap  of  the  Master  Nagarguna  who 
resided  there. 

The  seven  hawks  came  also  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  and  changed 
themselves  into  seven  men  in  cotton 
clothes. 

Then  thought  the  Master  within 
himself :  "  What  can  be  the  reason 
for  seven  hawks  pursuing  this  one 
dove?"  So  thinking  he  asked  the 
dove :  "  Why  art  thou  so  terribly 
afraid?" 

Then  told  the  dove  all  the  above 
tale,  and  further  said:  "Now  stand 
seven  men  in  cotton  clothes  before  thy 
cave's  mouth.  These  will  present  them- 
selves before  the  Master  and  ask  for  the 
rosary  in  his  hand.  At  that  moment  I 
will  change  myself  into  the  top  bead 
of  the  rosary;  when  the  Master  then 
reaches  out  the  rosary,  let  him  take 
the  top  bead  in  his  mouth  and  scatter 
the  rosary." 

So  spake  the  dove.  Accordingly  ap- 
peared just  then  the  seven  men  in  cot- 
ton clothes  and  seized  the  rosary.  The 
Master  took  the  topmost  bead  in  his 
mouth,  and  scarcely  were  the  beads 


scattered  when  they  became  in  an 
instant  worms,  and  the  seven  men 
changed  into  seven  hens  and  picked  up 
and  swallowed  the  worms.  Then  the 
Master  let  the  top  bead  fall  from  his 
mouth,  and  there  arose  a  man  therefrom 
holding  a  stick  in  his  hand.  Scarcely 
had  the  man  killed  the  hens  than  seven 
human  corpses  lay  upon  the  floor.  Then 
was  the  heart  of  the  Master  sore 
troubled,  and  he  said  :  "  Whilst  I  pro- 
tected thy  single  life  have  I  thereby 
caused  the  lives  of  these  seven  to  be 
destroyed.  That  is  in  truth  a  very  bad 
affair." 

To  these  words  the  man  replied  :  "  I 
am  the  son  of  a  king  (Chan).  If  the 
Master  to  save  my  single  life  alone  has 
helped  to  kill  these  others,  so  will  I,  to 
atone  for  the  sin  and  show  my  gratitude 
to  the  Master,  joyfully  undertake  and 
punctually  execute  whatever  commis- 
sion thou  shalt  give  me." 

Then  said  the  Master:  "Now  if 
that  be  so,  Siddhi-kur  (Death  endowed 
with  supernatural  power)  is  in  the  hol- 
low tree  on  the  place  of  corpses  (gita- 
vana) ;  from  the  waist  upwards  he  is 
of  gold,  downward  of  smaragd,  on  the 
head  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  provided 
with  a  head  band ;  —  so  is  he  made. 
Thou  canst  bring  him  for  penance.  If 
thou  art  able  to  accomplish  it,  I  could 
indeed  through  him  obtain  gold ;  men 
could  attain  from  'Gambu-dvipa  a  thou- 
sand-year term  of  life  and  the  highest 
wonderful  perfection." 

Of  this  requisition  then  the  prince 
gave  such  a  promise,  and  inquired 
further :  "  Be  pleased  to  give  me  the 
road  which  I  must  travel,  the  way  and 
manner  I  must  behave,  and  to  compre- 
hend all  food  and  what  else  is  needful. 
I  will  follow  thy  instruction." 

Then  spake  the  Master :  "  Now 
then,  when  thou  hast  gone  a  mile  from 
this,  there  is,  at  a  mountain  stream  in 
an  uncommonly  dark,  woody,  fearful 
ravine,  a  crowd  of  very  great  dead 
people.  So  soon  as  thou  hast  reached 
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them,  they  will  arise  and  approach  thee. 
Call  to  them :  *  All  ye  great  dead, 
hala,  hala  svaha ! '  and  scatter  among 
them  these  barleycorns  consecrated 
with  magical  words.  Further  on,  thou 
shalt  find  a  multitude  of  little  dead  men. 
When  thou  hast  cried  to  them,  'O 
all  ye  little  dead,  hulu,  hulu  svaha ! ' 
make  them  also  a  scatter-offeriug. 
Again  beyond  these  are  a  troop  of  dead 
in  the  form  of  children.  Make  to 
these  an  offering,  with  the  address  :  l  ye 
dead  in  child-forms,  rira  phad  ! '  Out  of 
their  midst  Siddhi-Kur  will  issue,  will 
clamber  up  a  mango-tree  and  will  seat 
himself  on  the  top  of  it.  If  thou  wilt 
with  this  axe,  which  is  named  White 
Moon,  pretend  angrily  to  attack  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  he  will  descend.  Then  stick 
him  into  this  many-colored  sack,  in  which 
there  is  room  for  a  hundred,  tie  it  with 
this  many  colored-cord  of  a  thousand 
threads,  eat  from  this  butter-cake,  which 
will  not  be  exhausted  by  consumption, 
take  the  Death  upon  thy  back,  travel 
away  with  him,  without  letting  a  single 
word  escape  thee,  and  return  hither. 
Thy  name  is  Prince.  Since  thou  hast 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Peace-secur- 
ing rock-grotto  thou  shalt  be  called  the 
King  that  travels  the  fortunate  good 
path." 

When  he  had  bestowed  on  him  this 
name,  he  showed  him  the  way  and  let 
him  go  upon  his  wanderings.  When  the 
Prince  had  overcome  all  its  horrors  and 
the  Siddhi-Kur  came  in  sight,  he  set 
himself  to  its  pursuit,  but  it  had 
clambered  up  the  mango-tree.  Com- 
ing up  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  he 
shouted  :  "  My  master  is  Nagarguna 
Garbha  ;  my  axe  is  called  White  Moon  ; 
my  provender  is  inexhaustible  butter- 
cake  ;  my  servant  a  fancy-colored  sack 
with  a  hundred  places  in  it ;  my  rope 
is  a  cord  of  a  hundred  colored  twist ; 
I  myself  am  the  King  on  the  fortunate 
good  path.  Death  !  descend,  or  I  will 
hew  down  thy  tree." 

To  these  words  the   Siddhi-Kur  re- 


plied :  "  Hew  the  tree  not  down ;  I 
will  descend  ; "  and  the  King  put  him 
into  his  sack,  fastened  it  with  the  cord, 
ate  of  his  butter- cake,  put  him  on  his 
back,  and  journeyed  so  with  him  many 
days. 

At  last  Siddhi-Kur  spake  :  "  As  the 
day  is  long  it  will  be  tedious  to  us ; 
either  tell  me  a  story,  or  I  will  narrate 
one."  But  the  Prince  journeyed  in 
silence  on.  Then  Siddhi-Kur  began 
anew :  "  If  thou  wilt  narrate,  shake 
thy  head ;  if  on  the  contrary  thou  wilt 
say  to  me,  narrate  thou !  give  me  to 
understand  that  also  with  a  nod  of  the 
back  of  your  head."  Without  replying 
a  word,  the  King  gave  the  sign  with 
his  head,  that  meant  that  he  was  free  to 
do  what  he  pleased.  So  Siddhi-Kur 
•began  the  following  story  :  — 

THE    STORY. 

In  very  early  times,  in  a  great 
kingdom  lived  a  rich  man's  son,  a  physi- 
cian's son,  an  artist's  son,  a  mathema- 
tician's son,  a  carpenter's  son,  and  a 
blacksmith's  son,  and  all  these  six  left 
their  parents  for  a  distant  land,  with 
provisions  for  the  journey.  When  they 
reached  a  place  where  the  mouths  of 
several  rivers  came  together,  they 
planted  there  each  one  his  life-tree  ;  and 
since  each  was  to  seek. his  fortune  by 
ascending  a  different  branch  of  the 
river,  they  appointed  this  spot  as  a  ren- 
dezvous where  they  should  again  find 
one  another.  Should  any  one  of  us, 
said  they,  fail  to  return,  and  his  life-tree 
be  withered,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
happen,  the  rest  of  us  will  seek  for 
him  in  the  direction  which  he  took. 

Now  after  the  rich  man's  son  had 
travelled  up  a  river,  he  reached  at  its 
fountain  head,  where  a  wood  and  mead- 
ow joined,  a  little  hut,  and  entered  by 
the  door.  Here  lived  an  aged  man  with 
his  grey-headed  wife,  who  asked  him :  — 

"  Young  man,  whence  comest  thou  ? 
and  whither  wilt  thou  go?" 
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The  young  man  answered :  "  I  have 
come  from  afar,  to  seek  my  fortune." 

The  two  old  folks  said :  "  Now  under 
these  circumstances  thy  coming  is  good  ; 
we  have  a  charming,  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful daughter,  of  noble  form  and  lovely 
nature  ;  —  take  her  and  be  our  son." 

With  these  words  the  daughter  ap- 
peared, and  scarcely  had  the  young  man 
seen  her  when  he  thought  within  him- 
self :  "  Since  I  have  left  father  and 
mbther,  my  coming  hither  has  happened 
well ;  this  is  far  more  wonderful  and 
charming  than  the  daughters  of  the 
heaven-gods.  I  will  take  her  and  settle 
here."  But  the  maiden  said,  "  O  youth, 
it  is  very  good." 

And  after  that  they  had  asked  and 
narrated  many  things  to  and  fro,  they 
entered  the  home  and  lived  in  love  and 
happiness. 

Over  that  country  ruled  a  mighty 
king.  One  day  in  the  early  spring,  his 
courtiers  betook  themselves  to  the 
water-side  to  enjoy  their  sport,  and  found 
a  ring  floating  in  the  water,  which  be- 
longed to  the  wife  of  the  rich  young 
man  who  dwelt  at  the  head  of  the  riv- 
er, and  set  with  various  jewels.  This 
wonderful  object  they  captured  and 
took  to  the  king,  who  spake  to  his  ser- 
vants in  astonishment:  "At  the  head 
of  this  river  surely  lives  a  woman,  who 
wore  this  ring;  bring  her  hither  to 
me." 

With  this  commission  he  sent  his 
servants  off.  They  went,  and  when  they 
had  seen  the  woman,  they  said  to  them- 
selves in  wonder:  "This  woman  is  really 
so  beautiful  that  one  can*  never  look  at 
her  enough  ; "  but  to  her  they  said,  "  The 
king  has  called  thee  to  go  to  him,"  and 
they  took  her  with  the  rich  young  man, 
and  brought  her  to  the  king,  who  when 
he  saw  her  said :  "  This  is  truly  a 
slaughter  of  the  gods ;  my  other  wives 
are  hounds  and  swine  compared  with 
her."  Thus  he  spake,  and  gave  this 
woman  by  far  the  preference.  But  she 
thought  in  her  heart  only  and  alone  of 


the  rich  young  man.  But  she  was  in 
the  power  of  the  king.  When  the  king 
remarked  it,  he  said  to  his  servants : 
'  Get  this  rich  young  man  out  of  the 
way.'  So  the  servants  did  as  they 
were  bid  ;  invited  the  young  man  to  a 
game,  selected  a  place  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  buried  him  there,  and  cov- 
ered him  with  a  mighty  rock  ;  —  and 
so  they  killed  him. 

Now,  when  at  the  appointed  time  his 
companions  found  themselves  all  togeth- 
er again,  returned  from  various  direc- 
tions to  the  spot  where  the  life-trees 
stood  as  their  rendezvous,  and  the  rich 
young  man  had  not  appeared,  they  saw 
at  once  that  his  life-tree  had  withered. 
Then  they  could  not  rest  in  their  hearts, 
and  sought  for  him  along  the  river,  up 
which  he  had  travelled,  but  they  found 
him  not.  Now  when  the  mathemati- 
cian's son  had  made  his  calculation  he 
deduced  therefrom  that  the  rich  man's 
son  lay  dead  at  such  and  such  a  dis- 
tance, covered  with  a  great  rock.  Al- 
though after  a  search  they  found  this 
rock,  their  strength  did  not  avail  to  lift 
it  off.  Since  they  knew  no  other 
means,  the  blacksmith's  son  took  a  ham- 
mer and  broke  the  rock  to  pieces  ;  and 
when  they  had  dug,  the  dead  man  came 
to  light.  The  doctor's  son  mixed  a 
healing  drink  good  against  death,  and 
when  he  had  poured  it  into  his  mouth 
he  was  whole  again,  without  any  hurt 
whatever. 

With  conversation  and  •  questionings 
from  all  sides  :  "  Under  what  circum- 
stances didst  thou  die  ?  "  and  when  he 
had  told  them  all  his  history,  his  com- 
panions said :  "  If  it  is  such  a  charm- 
ing woman  she  must  indeed  Be  wonder- 
ful. Yet  now  by  what  means  shall  we 
snatch  her  from  the  king  ?  "  —  so  spake 
they  with  one  another.  Then  the  car- 
penter's son  prepared  a  Garuda  out  of 
wood.  If  one  mounting  into  it  knock- 
ed upwards  then  it  ascended  ;  if  one 
knocked  downwards,  then  it  descend- 
ed ;  if  one  knocked  sideways  then  it 
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turned  sideways,  —  such  a  magic  bird 
he  made.  But  the  painter's  son  streaked 
it  with  all  kinds  of  colors,  and  gave  it 
thereby  a  very  fair  appearance.  The 
rich  young  man  entered  it  then,  and  ris- 
ing into  the  air  flew  away.  Floating 
above  the  royal  residence  he  stopped, 
circling  it  round.  When  the  king  and 
his  followers  saw  it,  they  spake  aston- 
ished to  each  other :  '*  Such  a  bird  we 
have  hitherto  never  seen,  nor  even  heard 
of."  And  telling  the  news  to  the  prin- 
cess the  king  said  to  her,  "  Ascend  to 
the  roof  of  the  palace  and  reach  the 
bird  all  sorts  of  food." 

The  wife  ascended  the  palace  with 
provisions,  and  while  she  tarried  there, 
the  bird  came  down  to  her.  They  met 
at  the  door  of  the  wooden  Garuda. 
The  woman,  rejoicing  in  her  heart,  said, 
u  To  meet  thee  never  once  came  into 
my  imagination,  and  yet  this  has  hap- 
pened. How  hast  thou  accomplished 
this  bird  in  such  deceptive  guise  ?  " 

After  the  young  man  had  circum- 
stantially related  to  her  the  adventure, 
he  spake  thus :  "  Now  thou  livest  in- 
deed as  the  king's  wife ;  but  if  we 
wish  to  unite  ourselves  both  in  love  as 
man  and  wife,  enter  this  wooden  Gar- 
uda, and  we  will  fly  through  the  air, 
and  no  especial  harm  shall  threaten  us." 

The  woman  answered :  "  I  also  re- 
joice to  be  united  again  with  thee  ;  of 
all  the  husbands  I  have  ever  had  thou 
hast  for  me  the  highest  value." 

With  these  words  she  entered  the 
wooden  Garuda  and  flew  away  through 
the  air.  When  the  king  and  his  fol- 
lowers became  aware  of  this,  he  said  : 
"  Alas,  in  return  for  sending  my  wife 
to  feed  this  charming  bird,  he  has  now 
carried  her  away  through  the  air  ; "  and 
casting  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
rolling  about,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his 
chagrin. 

Now  struck  the  rich  young  man  the 
spring  of  the  wooden  Garuda  in  the 
direction  downwards,  and  alighted  near 
his  companions.  At  first  he  stepped 


out  alone.  His  companions  said:  "Is 
thine  affair  cared  for  ?  " 

"  My  affair  is  excellently  well  cared 
for,"  he  replied,  and  he  let  his  wife 
then  out.  At  sight  of  her,  his  compan- 
ions kindled  with  ardent  desires  in 
their  hearts  for  her  (for  she  was  charm- 
ingly beautiful).  Then  said  the  rich 
young  man  :  "  Ye  my  companions  have 
assisted  me,  a  dead  man,  called  me  back 
to  life,  and  invented  a  method  for  regain- 
ing this  my  wife  ;  now  I  will  pay  you 
my  thanks  ;  rob  me  not  of  her." 

In  spite  of  this  the  mathematician's 
son  arose  and  said  :  "  Since  no  man  knew 
whether  or  not  thou  wert  in  life,  it  was 
only  after  hearing  my  calculation,  re- 
lying on  it  that  they  got  the  wife  ;  — 
give  her  then  to  me." 

But  the  blacksmith's  son  opposed 
him  saying :  "  If  thou  didst  accomplish 
this  by  thy  calculation,  who  could  have 
got  him  from  under.  Thou  didst  get 
thy  wife  again  because  I  broke  the 
rock  to  pieces  and  got  thee  out ;  —  the 
woman  is  mine." 

Against  him  the  doctor's  son  main- 
tained: "Although  thou  didst  deliver 
the  dead  man  by  breaking  the  rock  in 
pieces,  how  could  the  corpse  go  fetch 
the  woman  ?  Therefore  because  I 
brought  the  dead  to  life  again  by  medi- 
cine, thou  hast  got  her  from  the  ground. 
I  take  the  woman." 

The  carpenter's  son  said  :  "  Verily 
thou  didst  call  to  life ;  but  without  the 
wooden  Garuda,  how  could  ye  have 
reached  the  woman  ?  Ye  were  in  no 
condition  to  overcome  the  king.  Since 
no  man  is  allowed  to  penetrate  the  pal- 
ace, to  get  the  woman  was  an  impos- 
sibility. By  my  wooden  Garuda  was 
she  won.  The  woman  is  decidedly 
mine." 

The  painter's  son  opposed  this  :  "  The 
queen  would  never  have  gone  up  to 
feed  thy  dried-wood  manufactured  Gar- 
uda. The  woman  has  been  recovered 
only  because  a  beautiful  aspect  was 
given  it  by  the  handling  of  my  various 
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colors.     To   keep   the   woman  is   my  "  Ah,  the   poor  thing !     The   pitiable 

due."  lady!" 

Thus  they  strove  together,  and  could  Then    answered     the     Siddhi-Kur : 

come  to  no  agreement.  "  Playing  away  his  luck  the  king  has 

"  Now  then, "  said  they,  "  if  it  be  so,  let  his  words  escape,"    and    with    the 

we  will  all  take  her ; "  and  with  shouts  shout  of  "  It  is  not  good  to  remain  in 

of  "  Slash !  Slash  !  "  they  each  cut  away  the  world ! "  he  freed  himself,  and  flew 

a  piece  of  her  with  his  knife ;  and  so  hastily  away. 

they  killed  the  woman.  This  is  the    first   chapter  from  the 

story-telling  of  the  Siddhi-Kur  :  "How 

At  these  words  the  King  exclaimed :  it  went  with  the  rich  man's  son." 


THE  QUEEN  AND  ELISOR. 

BY   FREDERIC    WADSWORTH    LORING. 

THE  old  king  died  and  left  his  only  child, 

A  girl,  amidst  a  loving  loyal  court. 

So  she  grew  up  a  queen  ;  —  with  lofty  port 
And  pure,  proud  face,  stately  and  uudefiled. 
Fearless  and  eager  were  her  clear  brown  eyes  — 

Yet  none,  for  all  their  clearness,  saw  within  ; 

Straight  nose  with  clear-cut  lips  and  curved  chin 
And  shell-hued  cheeks,  where  blushes  ne'er  could  rise. 
She  was  a  queen,  a  queen's  rare  beauty  having,  — 

She  was  a  queen  in  all  she  said  or  thought, 
Through  a  high  soul  all  danger  ever  braving ; 

Yet  cared  she  not  for  those  for  whom  she  wrought. 
So  lived  she  day  by  day,  without  distress, 
Unconscious  of  her  splendid  loneliness. 

One  morn  she  rode  alone  into  the  wood, 

From  every  burdening  thought  awhile  to  flee ; 
The  sweet  spring  air  plunged  her  in  reverie ; 

She  rode  on  slowly  in  a  dreamy  mood, 

Till  she  came  sudden  on  a  woodland  glade, 

Where,  o'er  green  moss  bubbled  with  gladsome  voice 
A  little  stream,  which  sang  and  did  rejoice, 

As  through  the  tangled  copse  its  way  it  made ;  — 

Here  stopped  she  short,  for  on  the  bank  above  her 
The  figure  of  a  man  extended  lay  ; 

The  figure  of  a  knight,  and  this  did  move  her 

To  ask  him  why  he  there  alone  did  stay. 
"  Are  you  not  Elisor  ?  "  she  said,  "  then  why 

Should  Elisor  here,  lost  in  sadness  lie  ?  " 

"  My  queen,"  said  he,  *'  your  wishes  are  my  laws, 
And  for  two  years  now,  have  I  been  your  knight, 
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In  serving  such  a  queen  is  my  delight, 
And  yet  of  all  my  sadness  you  are  cause. 
For  us  I  daily  see  you  live  and  move, 

Your  life  doth  with  your  beauty  so  combine, 

That  I  desire  to  feel  this  rare  life  mine, 
And  know  that  all  myself  am  lost  in  love. 
This  helpless  love  is  death,  and  yet  I  choose  it, 

Willing  that  loving  thus  should  be  my  end, 
For  though  it  break  my  heart,  I  would  not  lose  it, 

Since  every  day  some  ray  of  hope  may  send. 
And  loving  thus  I  do  withdraw  apart, 
To  think  on  her  who  only  holds  my  heart." 

"  I  had  thought,"  said  she,  "  that  it  would  much  offend, 
Were  any  one  to  speak  of  love  to  me ;  — 
And  yet  I  cannot  answer  angrily, 
Though  here,  rash  servant,  here  must  be  the  end. 
Love,  and  for  me !    Those  words  you  must  not  mean  ; 
Being  a  queen,  my  answer  should  be  frowns." 
"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  she,  whom  pure  loving  crowns, 
Though  but  a  peasant,  then  becomes  a  queen." 
"  But  love,"  said  she,  u  they  say  is  faithful  never; 

What  surety  have  I  for  your  constancy  ?  " 
"  My  love,  like  yonder  stream,  shall  flow  forever, 

Look  in  that  stream,  your  surety  you  shall  see." 
44  'Tis  but  a  face,"  she  sighed,  "  soon  changed  'twill  be." 
"  That  face,"  he  said,  "  can  never  change  to  me." 

So  she  forgot  the  queen,  to  hear  him  woo 

With  words  of  love,  whose  strangeness  was  so  sweet, 
Feeling  that  here  there  lay  before  her  feet, 

A  man's  best  gift,  a  loyal  heart  and  true. 

And  then  did  pride  again  rush  o'er  her  soul ; 
"  Listen,  fair  knight,"  she  said,  "  to  what  I  say. 
If  from  my  presence,  once  you  were  away, 

You  could  this  passion  easily  control. 

If  you,  removed  from  all,  can  brook  the  living 
A  hermit's  life  until  seven  years  are  o'er, 

Then  am  I  yours ;  but  if  you  have  misgiving 

Or  falter  now,  then  never  see  me  more." 
"  My  queen,"  said  he,  "  this  will  I  do  indeed, 

Great  though  the  penance  be,  greater  the  meed." 

E'en  as  he  spoke,  he  quickly  turned  away 
And  left  her  with  one  sad  and  longing  look ; 
And  she,  as  back  again  her  course  she  took, 

Was  sad  because  he  did  no  longer  stay. 

His  voice  and  eyes  e'er  lingered  in  her  mind, 
And  in  her  life  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack, 
Yet  did  her  pride  forever  hold  her  back 

From  seeking  him;  though  oft  she  was  inclined. 
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Thus,  day  by  day,  her  heart  was  ever  moving, 

Now  with  sweet  hopes  and  now  with  doubtful  fears ; 

Thus,  day  by  day,  she  grew  and  grew  in  loving, 
Until  at  length  had  passed  those  seven  years. 

Then  did  she  go  again  to  that  same  wood, 

Where  he  had  been,  where  now  was  solitude. 

There  did  she  wait,  and  finally  there  came 

A  bending  figure  slowly  o'er  the  path, 

Through  clinging  underbrush  and  stubborn  swath, 
Old  did  it  seem,  and  wan  and  almost  lame. 
Thought  she,  "  Is  this  the  Elisor  of  yore, 

Thus  changed  by  suffering  and  all  for  me  ? 

Happy  hereafter  shall  he  ever  be : 
Fairer  is  he  to  me  than  e'er  before. 
O  constant  lover,  all  thy  troubles  ending, 

Here  shalt  thou  rest  and  peace  forever  find, 
She,  who  on  thee  was  all  this  misery  sending, 

Repentant,  bows  before  thy  noble  mind." 
Then  did  she  raise  her  eyes,  with  glowing  face, 
Stretching  her  round  arms  forth  with  matchless  grace. 

"  No,"  said  the  figure,  sadly,  "  touch  me  not ! 

Perfect  as  ever  is  that  lovely  head  : 

And  yet,  alas,  my  love  fbre'er  is  dead  ;  — 
Would  that,  since  dead,  it  also  were  forgot ! 
For  seven  long  weary  years,  the  thought  of  thee, 

Has  been  the  one  thing  that  sustained  my  pain ; 

Ah,  God !  has  all  this  loving  been  in  vain  ! 
For  now,  I  only  wish  from  thee  to  flee. 
For  seven  sad  years,  I  have  but  lived  in  loving 

Where,  by  your  wish,  my  body  I  had  placed, 
To-day,  I  came  with  hope,  your  promise  proving, 

And  see  too  late  my  life  has  been  a  waste. 
Fairer  and  sweeter  are  you  than  before, 
But  I,  a  wretched  man,  can  love  no  more." 

His  words  half  stunned  her  and  her  sight  grew  dim, 

He  slowly  turned  and  feebly  walked  away : 

The  streamlet  rippled  on,  forever  gay, 
And  one  sharp  cry  from  her  rang  after  him. 
Her  life  seemed  gone,  she  fell  upon  the  ground, 

And  there  half  conscious  lay,  as  in  a  trance, 

Till  two  young  lovers  strayed  that  way  by  chance 
And  told  the  courtiers  where  the  queen  was  found. 
She  was  borne  homeward,  where  for  long  days  lying 

Still  she  was  silent  there  and  scarcely  moved, 
Till  at  the  very  instant  of  her  dying, 

She  smiled  and  said,  "  Ah,  I  have  been  much  loved." 
Thus  did  she  pass,  and  no  one  among  men 
E'er  saw  her  face  or  Elisor's  again. 
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THE   UNIVERSALIST    CENTENARY. 


BY    I.    M.    ATWOOD. 


ON  the  morning  of  one  of  the  last 
days     of    September,    1770,    Thomas 
Potter,  a  planter  living  on   the   east 
shore  of  New  Jersey,  near  the  present 
village  of   Good   Luck,  saw,  through 
the  slowly  rising  fog,  a  brig  stranded 
on   the   neighboring  beach.      Though 
not  an  unusual  sight  on  that  coast,  it 
made   a   peculiar    impression   on   Mr. 
Potter.      The  conviction  immediately 
took  possession  of  him,  that  a  person 
whom  he  had  long  desired  to  meet  was 
on    board    that   vessel.      And    when 
toward  evening,  a  passenger  who  had 
come  on  shore  strolled  down  through 
the  wood  to  his  house,  the  planter  pre- 
pared to  receive  him  as  the  expected 
messenger.      Nor    did    he    allow    the 
stranger  to  depart,  until  he  had  exacted 
a  promise  that  he  would  return   and 
pass  the  night  under  his  roof.      The 
conversation    of   that    evening    devel- 
oped the  following  singular  facts  :  — 
Thomas  Potter,  though  an  unlettered 
man,  possessed  like   Captain  Bunker, 
a   remarkably   clear   and    comprehen- 
sive mind,  and  had  wrought  out  of  the 
BiUle  and  out  of  his  own  reflections, 
a  scheme  of  religion  differing  in  sev- 
eral  essential   particulars    from  every 
other  known  to  him.     And  after  open- 
ing his  own  house  for  many  years  as 
a  place  of  religious   meetings  for  all 
sects,  he  built  at   length    a    meeting- 
house, to  be  used  on  the  same  liberal 
plan  ;    cherishing  firmly  the  belief,  it 
appears,   meanwhile,   that   a   preacher 
entertaining  the  same   views   as   him- 
self would  finally  be  sent.     Although 
years  had  passed  away  amid  the  ques- 
tionings and  taunts  of  his  neighbors, 
Potter's    faith    in    the    coming    of    a 
preacher  after  his  own  heart  had  never 
wavered.       When    he     descried     the 
stranded  brig,  a  voice  seemed  to  say, 


"  There,  Potter !  in  that  vessel  cast 
away  on  that  shore,  is  the  preacher 
you  have  been  so  long  expecting." 
The  moment  he  saw  the  man  ap- 
proaching his  door,  the  voice  seemed 
to  repeat,  "  This  is  the  man  sent  to 
preach  in  your  house." 

The  stranger  proved  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman who,  though  reared  in  "  the 
Church,"  had  been  proselyted  by  the 
Methodists,  and  subsequently  converted 
to  Universalism  by  the  preaching    of 
James  Relly  of  London.     The  storm 
of  persecution  that  followed  his  avowal 
of  the  latter  faith,  joined  to  the  grief 
and    melancholy    into    which    he    was 
plunged  by  a  variety  of   misfortunes, 
decided  him  to  quit  England  with  the 
hope  of  finding  somewhere  in  the  sol- 
itudes of   the   American  wilderness  a 
home  more  congenial  to  his  depressed 
feelings.     To  his  consternation  he  was 
confronted  here  by  an  accusation  that 
affected  him  much  like  a   charge     of 
crime.     The  first  man  he  met  in  the 
wilderness  marked  him  as  a  preacher 
of    strange    doctrines ;    insisted     that 
God  had  sent  him  to  make  known  his 
salvation  to    the    people  of   the  New 
World  ;  and  would  not  heed  his  pro- 
testations   or   excuses,    but   reiterated 
the  conviction,  that  he  could  and  would 
occupy    the    pulpit    of    his    meeting- 
house the  next    Sabbath.       Resolved 
never    to    enter    a    pulpit    again,    the 
stranger  wrestled  night  and  day  with 
the  emotions  that  were  overwhelming 
him ;  besought  God  to  grant  a  change 
of    wind     which     would    enable     the 
vessel  to  get  off  for  New   York  ;  and, 
as  the  time   drew   on,  redoubled    the 
vehemence    of   his    assertion    that    he 
would    not   preach.      But    as    Potter 
predicted,  the  wind  changed  not ;  and 
late    Saturday   evening,  overcome    by 
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what  appeared  a  manifest  interposition 
of  heaven,  the  stranger  yielded.  With 
a  delight,  that  rose  into  rapture  as  the 
sermon  advanced,  Thomas  Potter  gath- 
ered with  his  family  and  neighbors  in 
the  rude  chapel,  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1770.  As  he  had  not  doubted, 
the  new  preacher  proclaimed  a  gospel 
in  harmony  with  his  own  convictions. 
He  caught  the  preacher  in  his  arms, 
exclaiming,  "  Now,  now,  I  am  willing 
to  depart.  O  my  God,  I  will  praise 
thee !  Thou  hast  granted  me  my  de- 
sire. After  this  truth  I  have  been 
seeking.  I  knew  that  God,  who  put  it 
into  my  heart  to  build  a  house  for  his 
worship,  would  send  a  servant  of  his 
own  to  proclaim  his  own  gospel." 

The  preacher  summoned  under  these 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  resume 
the  proclamation  of  a  message  that  had 
been  committed  to  him  beyond  the 
sea,  —  the  preacher  who  had  fled  per- 
secution and  humiliation  in  the  Old 
World,  only  to  find  the  voice  of  God 
calling  him  to  take  up  the  same  bur- 
dens in  the  New,  —  was  JOHN  MUR- 
RAY, the  founder  of  the  Universalist 
Church  in  America.  From  the  ser- 
mon preached  by  Murray  in  the  Pot- 
ter Meeting-house  on  the  Sunday 
above  mentioned,  the  Universalists 
date  the  origin  of  their  denomination. 
As  the  period  of  One  Hundred  Years 
from  that  event  will  be  completed  on 
the  30th  of  next  September,  it  has 
been  determined  to  hold  a  grand  Cen- 
tennial Jubilee  at  that  time  in  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  where  the  first  society  of 
Universalists  was  gathered,  the  first 
Universalist  church  edifice  (after  the 
Potter  Meeting-house)  erected,  and 
where  John  Murray  was  first  settled 
as  a  Universalist  minister.  To  make 
the  celebration  something  more  than 
a  season  of  parade,  the  General  Con- 
vention, through  a  committee  raised 
for  that  purpose,  has  provided  a  plan 
of  work,  including  various  objects  and 
running  through  the  year  1870. 


Among  these  are,  the  payment  of 
parish  debts,  the  renovation  of  dilap- 
idated meeting-houses,  the  resuscita- 
tion of  dying  churches,  the  erection  of 
new  houses  and  the  organization  of 
new  churches,  the  further  endowment 
of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  all  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  Church  extension.  But  as  a 
special  memorial  of  the  year,  and  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  bond 
of  brotherhood  among  the  churches  of 
the  order,  it  has  been  decided  to  raise 
$200,000,  to  be  called  "  The  Murray 
Centenary  Fund,"  to  be  held  forever 
as  a  permanent  capital,  the  income 
of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Church,  until 
"  the  illustration  and  defence  of  those 
sacred  truths  which  will  be  ultimately 
triumphant,"  shall  no  longer  be  re- 
quired. 

Although  Universalism  in  one  form 
or  another  had  been  preached  by  sev- 
eral clergymen  of  eminence  in  the 
United  States  before  Mr.  Murray's  ar- 
rival; and  although  there  appear  to 
have  been  persons  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country  who  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  human 
race  will  ultimately  be  saved,  it  was 
not  till  after  the  remarkable  beginning 
at  "  Good  Luck  "  that  societies  taking 
that  distinctive  name  began  to  be 
formed.  Mr.  Murray  preached  subse- 
quently in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Newport,  Providence,  New  Haven, 
Boston,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport, 
and  at  many  other  points,  and  was,  as 
has  been  stated,  at  length  settled  in 
Gloucester.  The  result  of  his  labors 
was,  quite  generally,  the  gathering  of 
a  band  of  believers  in  the  "  great  sal- 
vation." The  condition  of  these 
groups  of  Universalists  was,  however, 
far  from  established.  They  were  not 
organized ;  and  it  was  not  till  many 
years  after  Mr.  Murray  came  to  Amer- 
ica, that  permanent  societies  began  to 
be  instituted.  The  War  of  the  Rev- 
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olution,  which  broke  out  while  he  was 
still  itinerating,  so  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  and  so  diminished 
their  numbers  and  substance,  that' 
direct  efforts  for  the  building  up  of  a 
new  sect  could  not  be  made.  After 
that  struggle  closed,  public  attention 
slowly  returned  to  religious  subjects, 
and,  when  Mr.  Murray  removed  from 
Gloucester  to  Boston  in  1793,  there 
were  in  the  whole  country  four  or  five 
well-established  churches  ;  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty  places  where  meet- 
ings were  more  or  less  regularly  held ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  score  of  Universalist 
preachers. 

From  the  date  of  the  organization 
of  the  General  Convention  in  1803, 
the  growth  of  the  denomination  be- 
came more  rapid.  Hosea  Ballou,  who 
began  to  preach  in  1791,  and  who  was 
led  to  embrace  Universalism  by  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  —  hav- 
ing never  heard  either  of  Murray  or 
his  doctrines,  —  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  movement,  almost  from 
the  first.  Being  more  essentially  a 
thinker  than  any  one  who  had  previ- 
ously arisen  in  the  new  communion, 
he  soon  began  to  reduce  to  a  con- 
sistent system  the  ideas  that  had  hith- 
erto been  developed  from  independ- 
ent sources.  In  the  process,  he  al- 
most completely  revolutionized  the 
Universalism  of  Murray,  Winchester, 
Townsend,  and  Barnes,  preserving  in- 
tact only  the  fundamental  dogma  of 
universal  redemption.  Universalism, 
as  at  present  held  by  the  great  body 
of  the  denomination,  is  very  nearly  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  elaborated 
by  Mr.  Ballou.  On  two  points,  per- 
haps, there  has  been  some  departure 
from  his  system.  His  mature  convic- 
tion was,  that  all  suffering  for  sin  is 
confined  to  the  existence  in  the  body. 
We  judge,  that  a  majority,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  denomina- 
tion, now  hold  to  what  is  sometimes 
called  "  future  discipline."  Though 


it  should  be  observed  that  in  most 
of  the  discussions  4he  difference  is 
much  magnified  by  misapprehensions 
of  terms.  Mr.  Ballou's  doctrine  of 
forgiveness,  also,  is  considerably  mod- 
ified in  the  current  Universalist  the- 
ology. And  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
one  of  the  propositions,  of  which  Mr. 
Ballou  may  be  regarded  the  author, 
that  has  not  undergone  some  change 
under  the  criticisms  and  investigations 
of  subsequent  scholars.  But  on  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  Deity,  the  rank  and 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  nature  of 
man,  the  character  and  office  of  pun- 
ishment, the  substance  of  faith,  the 
correct  theory  of  exegesis,  and  the 
grand  result  of  the  institution  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men,  we  be- 
lieve the  Universalist  Church  occupies 
substantially  the  position  to  which  it 
was  brought  by  the  man  who  did 
most  to  give  it  a  distinct  character  and 
impress  that  character  on  the  age  — 
Hosea  Ballou. 

It  seems  correct  to  say  that  the 
Universalist  Church  in  this  country  has 
passed  through  three  distinct  stages, 
and  is  entering  on  a  fourth.  During 
the  first,  which  may  be  placed  between 
the  beginning  of  Murray's  preaching 
and  the  organization  of  the  General 
Convention,  it  was  struggling  to  get 
rooted.  Up  to  that  time  (1803)  it 
was  a  mere  possibility.  The  question 
of  its  power  to  plant  itself  was  a  third 
of  a  century  in  reaching  a  solution. 
The  causes  of  this  apparently  long 
struggle  to  master  the  first  condition 
of  life,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recite. 
The  "  whole  world  "  was  in  opposition, 
and  carried  its  hostility  to  lengths  now 
incredible.  All  the  churches  were 
a  unit  against  the  heresy.  Society 
put  it  under  ban.  Its  only  chance  of 
adoption  was,  with  the  resolute  few 
who  dared  face  the  public  frown,  or  the 
unsatisfied,  who  might  hope  to  extract 
from  the  new  doctrines  the  consolation 
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Lhey  had  vainly  sought  from  the  old. 
Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that 
the  infinite  abyss  separating  the  propo- 
sitions, "  God  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,"  and,  "  Some  men  and  angels 
are  predestinated  to  eternal  death,"  is 
not  soon  spanned  by  the  minds  stand- 
ing on  either  side.  The  humble  posi- 
tion of  the  apostles  of  the  new  faith 
might  be  regarded  by  some  as  another 
obstacle.  But  since  every  religion 
that  has  taken  any  permanent  hold  on 
the  affections  of  mankind,  including 
Christianity  itself,  has  had  this  same 
stamp  on  its  origin,  it  appears  quite  as 
probable  that  such  a  circumstance  is  a 
help  as  that  it  is  a  hindrance. 

The  next  stage  was  that  of  devel- 
opment and  propagation.  Having 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  Univer- 
salist  Church  could  live  in  America,  its 
representatives  began,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  advance  its  standard  into  every 
field  that  promised  enough  followers  to 
support  it,  and  on  the  other  to  develop, 
elaborate,  and  shape  its  doctrines.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  great 
controversy  between  Universalism  and 
Orthodoxy  culminated.  It  was  a  sea- 
son of  "debates."  The  champions  of 
the  respective  sides  were  continually 
brandishing  their  swords,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  man  was  gauged  pretty 
strictly  by  his  prowess  in  argument. 
It  was  an  earnest  and  a  warm  warfare. 
Opinions  will  differ  as  to  which  party 
won  the  day.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of 
worthless  luggage  it  brought  from  that 
campaign,  and  the  disorganizing  ele- 
ments that  the  conflict  ranged  on  its 
side,  Universalism  emerged  from  that 
ordeal  with  a  permanent  increase  in  all 
departments  equal  to  twenty  times  its 
force  when  the  combat  opened.  At 
the  same  time,  it  had  exposed  its  doc- 
trines to  such  criticism  as  had  com- 
pelled them  to  take  the  form  best  calcu- 
lated to  command  the  absent  of  reason 
and  resist  the  assaults  of  prejudice. 


The  third  stage  was  that  in  which 
the  denomination  was  gradually  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  its  educational  needs. 
This  period  began  with  the  efforts  that 
finally  resulted  in  founding  the  Clin- 
ton Liberal  Institute,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
in  1832.  Those  engaged  in  that  pre- 
liminary work  tell  us  it  was  a  painful 
business.  The  whole  Church  had  to 
be  warmed  up  on  the  subject.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  any  considerable 
number  could  be  made  to  see  that  the 
denomination  had  any  use  for  semin- 
aries of  learning;  and  it  was  a  still 
longer  time  before  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  give,  with  sufficient  liberality 
to  found  them.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  such  unremitting  zeal  as  a  few  men 
brought  to  the  work,  it  advanced,  how- 
ever ;  until  now  it  requires  compara- 
tively little  effort  to  raise  both  enthusi- 
asm and  money  in  behalf  of  institutions 
of  learning.  The  one  school  of  1832, 
has  grown  into  eleven  in  1870.  The 
ten  thousand  dollars  it  was  so  difficult 
to  get  to  start  that,  has  swelled  into 
nearly  two  millions  now  invested  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  denomi- 
nation,— an  amount  that  will  be  large- 
ly increased  by  the  contributions  of 
the  present  year.  Three  colleges,  two 
theological  schools,  and  eight  academies 
(with  others  projected),  are  the  present 
proofs  that  the  awakening  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  in  the  Universalist 
Church,  though  prosecuted  at  first  un- 
der every  disadvantage,  has  been  pow- 
erful and  complete  ;  as  well  as  gratify- 
ing pledges  that  lack  of  culture  is  not 
likely  to  be  one  of  its  defects  in  tke 
future. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  a 
sharp  line  of  division  is  noticeable  be- 
tween these  three  stages.  They  over- 
lap, as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  in  some 
places  the  first,  in  others  the  second, 
and  in  still  others,  all  three,  are  yet 
going  on.  But  the  fact  we  have  at- 
tempted to  indicate  is,  that  at  the  peri- 
ods mentioned,  the  energies  of  the  body 
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were  mainly  directed  in  these  chan- 
nels. , 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  history 
of  the  Universalist  Church  has  con- 
formed to  the  law  of  all  religious  de- 
velopment; and  we  should  naturally 
expect  the  next  step  to  be  just  what 
we  find  it  is  —  discipline.  The  mind 
of  the  denomination  is  steadily  taking 
a  stronger  and  stronger  hold  of  the  idea, 
that  the  greatest  power  is  never  gained 
until  all  loose  elements  are  classified 
and  compacted  into  a  system.  There 
is  a  growing  disposition  to  cut  away 
dead  branches,  abandon  crude  and  cum- 
bersome methods,  and  adjust  all  the 
forces  according  to  the  law  of  organic 
harmony.  As  a  result,  the  denomina- 
tion is  acquiring  unity,  purpose,  and 
increased  facility  of  action.  Many  of 
the  experiments  in  this  line  recall  the 
first  endeavors  to  develop  a  right  sen- 
timent in  respect  to  education.  But 
there  is  a  visible  growth  and  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  vigorous  and  definite 
policies :  an  accumulating  momentum 
toward  something  coherent,  strong,  and 
certain.  In  short,  what  has  all  along 
been  vaguely  described  as  "  the  denom- 
ination," is  becoming  a  Church.  The 
efforts  and  contributions  of  the  present 
year  will  strengthen  this  tendency. 
The  entire  communion  will  be  stirred 
by  a  common  appeal,  fused  by  a  com- 
mon heat,  and  united  in  one  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

In  the  popular  apprehension,  Univer- 
salism  has  been  to  some  extent  identi- 
fied with  that  peculiar  phase  of  religious 
thought  known  as  Rationalism.  On 
the  one  hand  the  Catholic,  regarding 
Rationalism  as  the  logical  outcome  of 
Protestantism,  and  observing  that  Uni- 
versalism  is  accounted  a  heresy  by  the 
orthodox  sects,  readily  concludes  that 
it  is  one  of  the  last  terms  in  the  melan- 
choly series  of  which  dissent  from  Rome 
is  the  first.  On  the  other,  Orthodoxy, 
assuming  that  Rationalism  is  the  nat- 
ural if  not  inevitable  result  of  a  de- 


nial of  its  standards,  consistently  affirms 
that  Universalism  is  but  a  half-way 
house  on  the  fatal  descent  from  "  The 
New  England  Primer  "  to  the  "  Radi- 
cal." The  purpose  of  this  article  does 
not.  embrace  any  discussion,  either  of 
the  merits  of  Rationalism,  or  of  the 
evidence  supposed  to  sustain  the  charge 
of  a  near  relationship  between  it  and 
Universalism.  It  is  enough  to  say 
here,  that  the  Universalists  believe 
they  have  the  best  reasons  for  denying 
that  their  system  is  in  any  way  involved 
with  Rationalism.  They  claim  that  no 
church  of  the  time  is  more  solidly 
planted  on  the  Divine  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  than 
theirs.  And  they  can,  at  least,  point 
to  the  significant  fact  that  there  is  no 
sympathy  whatever  between  their  body 
and  the  representatives  of  religious 
Radicalism.  If  any  two  movements 
are  mutually  antagonistic,  it  is  certain 
these  are.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
to  be  questioned  that  there  always  has 
been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  a  marked 
freedom  of  opinion  and  discussion  in 
the  Universalist  Church.  Independ- 
ency, and  even  individualism,  asserts  it 
self  strongly  everywhere  in  the  denomi- 
nation. It  is  a  Protestant  Church,  not 
simply  in  theory,  but  in  practice.  It 
encourages  every  member  to  do  his 
own  thinking,  only  insisting  that  when 
the  exercise  of  free  thought  on  his  part 
results  in  taking  him  outside  the  circle 
of  harmonious  action  with  his  brethren, 
he  shall  have  the  manliness  to  go  to  his 
own  place. 

The  approaching  centennial  celebra- 
tion suggests  the  comparatively  recent 
origin  of  the  sect.  It  is  one  of  the 
youngest.  To  any  inference  unfavor- 
able to  the  truth  of  their  leading  doc- 
trine, drawn  from  this  circumstance,  on 
the  presumption  that  a  feature  of 
Christianity  so  important  as  this  could 
scarcely  have  remained  obscured  so 
long,  —  the  Universalists  reply,  that 
there  has  never  been  an  age  since  the 
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Apostolic,  in  which  the  principal  tenet 
of  Universalism  has  not  been  distinctly 
taught  by  some  eminent  Christian 
scholar  or  ecclesiastic.  They  think  it 
susceptible  of  easy  proof  that  the 
Church,  almost  before  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  fell 
under  a  succession  of  influences  cal- 
culated to  divert  it  largely  from  its 
early  simplicity,  and  especially  to  put 
it  on  a  career  in  which  its  sublimest 
doctrines  had  little  opportunity  of  at- 
tracting notice.  They  believe  that 
it  is  capable  of  clear  historical  and 
philosophical  demonstration  that  the 
Church  was,  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  so  involved  in  the  "  course 
of  this  world,"  as  not  to  have  reached 
an  era  in  which  it  was  possible  to  re- 
assert the  great  original  truth  of  the 
Divine  Paternity.  The  facts,  that  it 
was  at  no  time  quite  forgotten,  that  it 
has  made  progress  just  in  proportion 
as  mental  and  moral  darkness  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth,  that  it  has 
ever  been  most  rapturously  embraced 
by  the  most  undeniably  noble  and  good, 
coincide,  they  think,  with  that  divine 
order  observable  throughout  the  realm 
of  Providence ;  in  which  the  most 
wonderful  facts  of  science,  the  broadest 
principles  of  government,  the  choicest 
truths  of  religion,  though  existing  in 
germ  in  the  primeval  traditions,  insti- 
tutions, and  revelations,  remain  unap- 
prehended,  save  by  here  and  there  a 
rare  soul,  through  unsympathetic  ages, 
and  unfold  slowly  though  it  be  grandly 
at  last. 

Whatever  infatuation  there  may  be 
in  this  view,  it  certainly  helps  them  to 
a  cheerful  outlook.  Their  confidence 
in  a  great  future,  is  abiding.  The  as- 
tonishing degree  in  which  their  faith 
has  been  caught  up  and  appropriated, 


both  by  the  churches  and  the  world, 
confirms  their  hope.  They  estimate 
that  there  is  ten  times  as  much  Univer- 
salism in  the  world  as  is  represented 
and  organized  in  their  Church.  And 
it  is  their  purpose  to  put  the  denomi- 
nation on  such  a  footing  during  the 
centenary  period,  by  a  liberal  endow- 
ment and  extension  of  their  publishing 
houses,  by  providing  generously  for 
large  and  effective  missionary  opera- 
tions, and  by  exhibiting  the  requisite 
enterprise  in  every  department,  as  to 
attract  to  their  standard  the  multitudes 
who,  they  believe,  are  of  the  same 
spirit  but  as  yet  not  of  the  same  com- 
munion. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  more 
thoughtful  and  earnest  men  and  women 
of  the  body,  observe  with  gratification, 
the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  more 
abundant  religious  life.  Methods  of  re- 
ligious culture  heretofore  lightly  prized 
among  many  Universalists,  but  which 
Christians  of  every  name  have  found 
essential  to  the  production  of  spiritual- 
mindedness,  are  adopted  with  increas- 
ing eagerness.  Church  organizations, 
based  on  profession  of  faith  and  bap- 
tism, and  regularly  observing  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supper,  have 
been  greatly  multiplied  within  the 
last  ten  years.  And  the  tendency  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  direction  of 
securing  a  hearty,  wholesome,  genuine 
religious  spirit,  free  from  cant,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  marked  manifestation  in 
the  Universalist  Church  at  the  present 
time.  As  one  of  the  influences  which 
must  contribute  no  insignificant  share 
to  the  civilization  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future,  every  Christian 
will  join  in  the  wish  that  the  hopes  of 
the  denomination  in  this  last  particular 
n)p"  he  amply  realized. 
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EXCEPTING  his  immortal  statement, 
"  I  never  despised  any  man  because  he 
was  poor,  or  because  he  was  ignorant, 
or  because  he  was  black,"  the  most 
memorable  words  of  John  A.  Andrew 
were  those  in  which  he  requested  that 
the  bodies  of  Massachusetts  soldiers, 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
should  be  "  tenderly "  prepared  for 
burial.  Regard  for  a  lifeless  frame  is 
inseparable  from  reverence  and  love 
for  the  ascended  spirit  of  which  it  has 
been  so  long  the  dwelling-place ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  touch- 
ing than  modest  and  sincere  manifesta- 
tions of  sorrow,  especially  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  great  bereavement.  It  is 
only  while  they  are  evidently  simple, 
spontaneous,  and  real,  however,  that 
expressions  of  grief  attract  our  sym- 
pathies or  command  our  respect.  The 
least  appearance  of  studied  affliction, 
or  ambitious  sadness,  repels  and  dis- 
gusts us.  Nor  can  we  be  always  pa- 
tient with  that  morbid  clinging  to  a 
mouldering  form,  which  insists  upon 
having  it  cross  oceans  and  traverse 
continents,  as  if  that  were  a  necessary 
condition  of  faith  in  the  existence  and 
constancy  of  the  disembodied  soul. 

We  have  been  firm  believers  in  the 
wisdom  of  Solon,  ever  since  we  read 
that  the  great  lawgiver  sought  to  re- 
press the  luxury  of  cemeteries,  by  or- 
daining that  no  tomb  should  have  an 
arched  roof,  or  require  more  labor  than 
could  be  performed  by  ten  men  in  three 
days.  It  was  a  well-directed  blow  at 
the  extravagance  and  ostentation,  which 
in  all  ages  have  thrust  their  imperti- 
nent and  profaning  presence  into  places 
that  should  have  excluded  all  earthly 
pride  and  vain  display.  And  some- 
times these  costly  tombs  have  strange 
tenants.  While  nobody  knows  the 
sepulchre  of  Moses,  what  grand  mau- 
Boleums  will  distinguish  the  dust,  and 


proclaim  the  virtues,  of  railroad  swin- 
dlers and  shoddy  contractors ! 

Even  in  cases  where  funeral  honors 
are  far  less  misplaced,  citizens  of  our 
Republic  have  something  to  learn  from 
the  better  instances  of  royalty  in  the 
Old  World.  Isabella  of  Spain  did  all 
in  her  power  to  discourage  and  sup- 
press ostentatious  funerals.  Adelaide 
of  England,  who  was  so  finely  eulo- 
gized by  Frederic  W.  Robertson,  gave 
the  following  directions  for  her  own 
interment :  — 

"  I  die  in  all  humility,  knowing  well 
that  we  are  all  alike  before  the  Throne 
of  God,  and  request,  therefore,  that 
my  mortal  remains  be  conveyed  to  the 
grave  without  any  pomp  or  state.  I 
request  to  have  as  private  and  quiet  a 
funeral  as  possible. 

"  I  particularly  desire  not  to  be  laid 
out  in  state ;  and  the  funeral  to  take 
place  by  daylight ;  no  procession,  the 
coffin  to  be  carried  by  sailors  to  the 
chapel. 

*'  I  die  in  peace,  and  wish  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  tomb  in  peace,  and  free 
from  the  vanities  and  pomp  of  this 
world.  I  desire  to  give  as  little  trouble 
as  possible." 

Fashionable  weddings  are  bad 
enough,  but  fashionable  funerals  are 
a  great  deal  worse.  They  involve  so 
much  expense  that  persons  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  are  often  in  a  strait 
where  they  find  it  hard  to  live,  but 
cannot  afford  to  die.  The  etiquette  of 
sorrow,  too,  is  getting  to  be  a  very 
elaborate  system.  It  is  said  that  in 
Garrick's  published  directions  for  read- 
ing the  Liturgy,  when  he  comes  to 
"  miserable  sinners "  he  decrees  that 
you  are  to  "  lower  your  voice  and  roll 
your  eyes ;  here  you  are  to  whisper, 
here  to  groan ;  there  to  look  miserable." 
Surely  stage  directions  for  mourning 
are  no  more  dreadful  than  such  rules 
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for  praying ;  and  we  seldom  look  into 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  New  York 
paper  without  expecting  to  find  the 
title  of  a  volume  on  the  "  Proprieties 
of  Woe,"  containing  instructions  in  the 
art  of  carrying  the  handkerchief  when 
wiping  weeping  eyes,  and  the  right  ex- 
pression for  the  face  of  a  widow  or  an 
orphan. 

Sensible  persons,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  passion  for  imposing  ceremo- 
nies which  is  indulged  by  their  nearest 
relatives,  and  know  that  their  earnest 
and  repeated  requests  for  that  supreme 
favor,  a  private  funeral,  will  be  cer- 
tainly disregarded,  must  dread  death, 
unless  they  are  comforted  by  a  com- 
pensating perception  of  the  ludicrous. 
Hone's  "Table  Book"  says  that  a 
certain  king  of  Prussia  was  an  ex- 
tremely vain  man.  In  the  last  illness 
of  his  queen,  a  woman  of  a  superior 
mind,  she  was  very  calm ;  and  when 
one  of  her  attendants  observed  how 
severely  it  would  afflict  the  king,  and 
that  the  misfortune  of  losing  her  would 
plunge  his  majesty  into  the  deepest 
despair,  the  queen  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  With  respect  to  him,  I  am  perfectly 
at  ease.  His  mind  will  be  completely 
occupied  in  arranging  the  ceremonial 
of  my  funeral,  and  if  nothing  goes 
wrong  in  the  procession,  he  will  be 
quite  consoled  for  his  loss." 

We  invariably  seize  our  hats  and 
start  for  the  door,  when  dyspeptic 
clergymen  broach  the  dismal  and 
threadbare  question,  "  Is  Christianity  a 
Failure  ?  "  But  if  anything  shall  ever 
compel  us  to  listen  to  such  discussions, 
it  will  be  the  pains  and  waste  incurred 
by  believers  in  transporting  corpses 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  materialism. 
"  Bury  me  where  I  fall,"  is  the  wish 
of  every  man,  soldier  or  civilian,  who 
has  laid  a  firm  hold  on  eternal  things, 
and  for  whom  death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory.  If  his  friends  cannot  re- 
member him  in  the  homes  where  he 


loved  them,  and  the  churches  where 
he  knelt  at  their  sides,  and  where  they 
look  into  the  faces  of  his  children,  he 
is  willing  to  be  forgotten. 

The  magnificent  funeral  car  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  though  drawa 
by  eighty-four  mules,  was  more  than  a 
year  in  being  conveyed  from  Babylon 
to  Syria  on  its  way  to  Alexandria  ;  but 
this  was  long  before  the  discovery  of 
steam-power  and  the  birth  of  public 
opinion.  In  our  day  the  popular  mind 
chafes  against  all  attempts  to  detain  its 
attention  long.  To  persist  in  doing  so, 
is  to  risk  a  most  painful  reaction  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

Every  friend  of  George  Peabody 
must  have  been  glad  to  know  that  his 
body  had  reached  its  resting-place  at 
last.  It  did  not  cease  to  become  a  re- 
peated parade  and  portable  show,  a  day 
too  soon.  Another  month  of  such 
wearisome  obsequies  would  have  been 
entirely  fatal  to  his  reputation,  which 
has  been  seriously  injured  already  ;  for 
the  good  that  men  do  is  indeed  apt  to 
be  *'  interred  with  their  bones,"  when- 
ever there  is  tedious  delay  in  putting  a 
worn-out  frame  where  it  can  no  longer 
be  seen  by  curious  and  staring  crowds. 

When  the  generous  banker  ceased 
to  breathe,  there  was  an  almost  univer- 
sal disposition  to  speak  gratefully  of  his 
munificence,  and  to  forget  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  mind  and  heart.  If  there 
had  been  even  moderate  promptitude 
in  consigning  his  remains  to  the  earth, 
we  should  have  heard  scarcely  a  whis- 
per of  critical  dissent.  But  as  the 
weeks  wore  on,  and  the  vocabulary  ol 
praise  became  exhausted,  and  yet  the 
corpse  was  above  ground,  with  succes- 
sive ceremonials  to  provoke  comment, 
the  patience  of  the  world  gave  out,  and 
murmurs  grew  increasingly  audible. 
In  the  ample  leisure  that  was  afforded 
them,  men  began  to  listen  to  assertions 
that  his  charities  were  "  showy."  His 
patriotism  was  questioned ;  and  even 
his  loyalty,  until  he  could  see  that  the 
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Union  would  be  preserved.  It  was 
asked  what  profuse  and  timely  aid  did 
he  give  to  the  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers who  saved  his  country,  or  to  their 
widows  and  orphans  ?  One  of  the 
best  journals  in  the  United  States 
went  so  far  as  to  print  a  communica- 
tion declaring,  "It  would  have  been 
much  better  had  Mr.  Peabody  remained 
in  America  and  been  quietly  laid  away 
among  his  friends.  The  English  peo- 
ple are  truly  polite,  but  they  are  not 
so  obtuse  as  not  to  discover  that  the 
hastening  of  Mr.  Peabody  across  the 
Atlantic,  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
was  l  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death  '  —  the  love  of  notoriety  !  " 
This  harsh  judgment  excited  scarcely 
a  languid  protest  from  a  jaded  com- 
munity, which  would  once  have  greeted 
it  with  indignant  and  overwhelming 
rebukes.  And  after  the  Governor  of 
Maine,  and  other  New  England  digni- 
taries, had  been  described  in  all  the 
papers  as  "  Distinguished  Mourners," 
and  the  officers  of  the  Monarch  had 
hastened  to  Augusta  to  dance  away 
some  of  the  hours  which  the  casket  of 
their  venerated  and  lamented  benefactor 
was  loitering  away  on  its  slothful  jour- 
ney to  the  tomb,  the  whole  subject 
seemed  likely  to  become  a  solemn  farce. 
Nothing  but  Mr.  Winthrop's  candid 
and  discriminating  oration  could  have 
rescued  his  theme  from  the  desecration 
of  wide-spread  levity.  When  the  next 
famous  man  dies,  we  trust  that  his 
friends,  admonished  by  the  recent  les- 
son, will  have  enough  wisdom  and 
grace  to  lose  no  time  needlessly  in 
letting  the  dead  rest. 


THERE  is  no  mistaking  —  there  is 
perhaps  no  manufacturing  a  popular 
sentiment. 

The  eminent  man,  whose  body  has 
just  been  committed  to  the  ground 
by  the  representatives  of  two  hemi- 
spheres, gained  his  world- wide  fame  by 


well-doing  toward  his  fellow-men,  yet 
no  person  who  mingled  with  the  crowds 
gathered  at  his  burial  could  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that  either  his  deeds  or 
his  character  had  taken  any  hold  upon 
the  popular  heart  or  the  popular  im- 
agination. Probably  no  funeral  since 
Lincoln's  has  occupied  so  large  a  share 
of  the  public  attention,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  was  so  sharp, 
that  it  pressed  itself  involuntarily  upon 
the  mind.  When  the  body  of  the  be- 
loved President  was  borne  through 
the  North  to  the  home  he  loved,  the 
symbols  of  mourning  were  symbols  of 
mourning  indeed.  Not  a  strip  of  bunt- 
ing, not  a  flutter  of  crape,  from  the 
stately  and  elaborate  decoration  of 
art  and  wealth,  to  the  rusty  ribbon 
knotted  upon  the  door-latch  of  the  ne- 
gro's cabin,  but  spoke  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  some  sorrowing  heart.  The 
spirit  of  the  hushed  crowds  that 
thronged  the  halls  where  the  sacred 
body  lay,  was  no  spirit  of 'curiosity.  It 
was  not  to  gaze  upon  the  sombre  sur- 
roundings that  they  pressed  in,  but 
upon  the  beloved  face,  deep  furrowed 
with  its  awful  care;  and  every  line  of 
that  haggard  face,  resting  in  the  iron 
sleep,  only  brought  fresh  tears  and  the 
tender  thought  —  "  for  us,  for  us  he 
died." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  it  was 
not  possible,  that  the  death  of  Mr. 
Peabody  should  produce  any  similar 
effect ;  yet  the  absence  of  emotion  was 
not  a  little  remarkable.  All  his  dis- 
tinction lay  in  the  good  that  he  had 
done.  Other  men  have  been  as  rich, 
as  learned,  as  gifted,  as  wise.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  large  benefi- 
cence. What  other  men  have  devoted 
to  the  enriching  of  their  own  families, 
this  man  without  a  family,  bestowed 
upon  the  poor;  yet  he  has  somehow 
failed  to  touch  the  heart.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  his  birth, — a  village  richly  prof- 
iting by  his  munificence,  and  the  home 
still  of  many  of  his  own  blood,  a 
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stranger  mingling  with  the  funeral 
crowd  was  struck  by  the  lack  of  any 
sad  or  even  sympathetic  emotion.  All 
things  were  decorously  done.  The 
crowd  was  a  quiet  and  well-behaved 
crowd ;  it  was  even  a  reasonable  and 
fair-minded  crowd,  but  it  was  a  per- 
fectly cool  and  critical  crowd.  It  dis- 
cussed the  flags,  and  the  decorations, 
and  the  soldiers'  evolutions  ;  it  bought 
pies  and  pea-nuts  ;  it  laughed  at  the 
boys  who  were  trying  to  sell  copies  of 
"George  Peabody's  Will"  for  five 
cents  apiece,  and  it  scoffed  at  the  ru- 
mor that  the  body  aloft  on  the  cata- 
falque was  not  the  body  of  George 
Peabody  but  of  some  nameless  negro ; 
it  stood  on  tiptoe,  it  even  made  a  mild 
rush  to  see  Prince  Arthur,  and  seeing 
him  it  burst  into  a  subdued  shout, 
quickly  hushed  by  the  reflection  that 
it  was  gathered  to  a  funeral,  and  shout- 
ing was  not  proper.  In  short,  it  ful- 
filled all  the  requirements  of  the  occa- 
sion—  except  that  it  did  not  grieve. 

To  us  we  confess  this  was  the  sad- 
dest feature  of  all.  Here  was  a  man 
who  unquestionably  meant  well  by  his 
fellows,  and  who,  as  unquestionably,  de- 
sired much  their  favorable  opinion.  At 
his  own  request  the  worn-out  body  had 
been  borne  a  weary  way  across  sea  and 
land,  both  alike  inhospitable,  that  it 
might  rest  at  last  in  kindred  dust;  and 
for  all  his  lavished  millions,  and  his 
heart  yearning  for  home,  for  all  the 
swaying  crape,  and  tolling  bells,  and 
trailing  arms  of  soldiery,  his  death  and 
burial  apparently  had  "  cost  not  the 
soiling  one  white  handkerchief." 

This  impression  was  so  strong,  and 
the  phenomenon  so  striking,  that  we 
took  a  little  pains  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd  and  get  at  the  secret  which  un- 
derlay this  passiveness.  By  chance 
chat  right  and  left,  and  by  steady  and 
possibly  somewhat  stealthy  observation, 
we  feel  confident  that  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all  was  a  deep  distrust  of  the  loyalty 
of  Mr.  Peabody  during  the  war.  No 


complaint  was  made  against  him,  no 
direct  charge  was  laid  at  his  door,  no 
harsh  word  was  spoken  of  the  dead  ;  but 
in  the  street,  at  the  railroad  stations, 
wherever  the  talk  was  earnest,  among 
rough  men  and  gentle  men,  that  convic- 
tion was  sure  to  appear:  "He  was  not 
loyal  during  the  war."  There  was  a 
sort  of  democratic  disapproval  of  the 
long-continued  parade :  met  and  miti- 
gated by  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
probable,  partial  necessity.  There 
was  some  doubt  of  the  private  gen- 
erosity of  the  dead  man.  That  too 
was  answered  by  a  repetition  of  his 
own  declared  purpose,  not  to  relieve 
but  to  prevent  pauperism.  There  was 
a  universal  if  unspoken  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  used  his  money 
to  benefit  his  race,  and  that  therefore 
gratitude  and  praise  were  his  due  which 
it  would  be  churlish  to  refuse  ;  and  not 
least  manifest  of  all  among  the  more 
intelligent  and  educated  was  a  half  de- 
fined feeling  that  England  meant  to  pay 
us  great  honor  in  honoring  our  citizen  ; 
and  that  the  Queen,  whom  all  America 
loves,  had  paid  us  a  personal  tribute  in 
sending  her  son  to  stand  by  his  open 
grave ;  —  so  that  we  ourselves  were 
doubly  bound  over  to  render  him  all 
honors  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
As,  let  us  hope,  we  have  done. 

But  it  remains  —  and  the  thought  is 
not  without  its  comforting  significance, 
however  hardly  it  may  bear  on  indi- 
vidual cases  —  that  no  bestowal  of 
bounty,  no  cultivation  of  the  amenities 
of  life  nor  even  of  international  court- 
esy, nor  so  eager  desire  for  the  good 
word  and  the  good  will  of  men,  can 
wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  even 
doubtful  loyalty  in  the  day  of  trial. 
Patriotism  recognizes  no  divided  duty. 
First,  last,  and  always  come  the  claims 
of  country.  He  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us ;  and  he  that  is  against  us, 
when  our  birth-right  is  endangered, 
cannot  inherit  the  blessing,  though  he 
seek  it  carefully  with  tears. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
LULU'S    DISCOVERIES. 

IKT  the  fresh,  genuine  nature  of 
all  young  girls,  with  all  its  gentle- 
ness, there  is  a  feeling  of  freedom 
which  struggles  forebodingly  against 
the  mastery  of  a  stranger,  and  arms 
itself  against  submission.  They  fear 
their  tyrants  before  they  learn  to  love 
them.  Just  because  they  dimly  feel 
their  destiny,  they  wish  to  enjoy  their 
liberty  as  long  as  possible.  They  do 
not  yet  believe  in  the  sweetness  of 
the  surrender  of  their  whole  being 
and  existence;  it  seems  infinitely  more 
charming  to  rule  than  to  serve.  Men 
must  be  very  patient  with  them  in 
that  wonderful  time,  when  they  know 
so  little  what  they  want,  when  they 
are  inclined  to  fly  with  bashful  fear 
from  important  things,  and  to  admire 
the  most  insignificant,  when  they  only 
wish  to  be  worshipped,  but  never, 
never,  to  be  in  love  themselves. 

Lulu's  life  at  home  and  abroad  was 
one  which  would  necessarily  develop 
this  feeling  of  freedom  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  but  besides  that,  she  was  differ- 
ent in  many  respects  from  others  of 
her  age.  She  had  a  crowd  of  school 
friends,  but  no  particular  confidant. 
Her  papa,  Aunt  Elsbeth,  and  the 
Cathedral  organist,  supplied  this  want 
to  her. 

The  young  girls  of  her  acquaintance 
grew  up  in  quite  a  different  atmos- 
phere ;  they  laughed  outright  when  she 
told  them  about  the  Cathedral,  or  her 
flowers  and  birds ;  and  they  stood  less 
in  awe  of  Aunt  Elsbeth  than  of  Frau 
Ernestine,  who  was  always  so  in- 
dustrious, and  who  frowned  so  upon 
their  idleness.  They  only  came  so  far 
as  the  garden,  where  no  one  took 


notice  of  the  little  company,  and  there 
they  played  more  happily  than  in  any 
other  place.  Stories  of  all  kinds  were 
acted  out  in  those  thickets,  bowers,  and 
grottoes  ;  and  Lulu  always  filled  the 
part  of  fairy  queen  with  the  utmost 
skill. 

When  Lulu  had  been  reading  "  Un- 
dine," and  had  lent  the  book  to  her 
friends,  —  water-scenes  were  enacted 
on  the  little  pond,  which  often  caused 
wet  feet  and  ruined  garments;  and 
once  it  happened  that  Lulu,  who  was 
playing  the  part  of  Undine,  fell  out  of 
the  boat  into  the  water,  and  Kiihleborn, 
in  the  form  of  old  Jacob,  rescued  her 
by  the  aid  of  a  pole,  with  many  highly 
prosaic  words  of  reproof.  Knight 
Huldbrand, — or  the  girl  who  repre- 
sented him,  —  stood  upon  the  shore, 
helplessly  wringing  his  hands,  while  his 
future  wife  Bertha  shrieked,  and  the 
Nixes,  in  deadly  fear,  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  groves.  But  no  one  in 
the  house  heard  of  the  accident,  for  the 
servants  would  have  given  their  lives 
for  Lulu  if  it  had  been  necessary. 
The  unfortunate  Undine  was  dried 
and  dressed  again  in  the  maid-ser- 
vant's room ;  and  not  long  after  she 
was  sitting  once  more  in  the  boat, 
with  her  hair  somewhat  wet,  to  be 
sure,  by  the  side  of  her  faithless 
lover.  Bertha  smiled,  and  all  the 
frightened  Nixes  made  their  reappear- 
ance. The  plays  were  constantly 
changing  in  character  with  Lulu's 
range  of  reading.  As  this  was  quite 
irregular,  on  her  father's  principle, 
"  She  can  read  anything  in  my  li- 
brary," —  the  garden  was  animated  by 
the  most  singular  forms.  Schiller's 
heroines  followed  fantastic  images 
from  the  tales  and  romances  of  Achim 
von  Arnim,  in  the  most  confused 
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medley.  They  even  performed  his 
tragedies,  and  scenes  from  his  Ghost- 
seer.  Afterwards  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea "  appeared,  for  the  large 
stone  steps  seemed  made  for  the  hero 
and  heroine  to  descend.  But  the  most 
brilliant  representation  was  a  scene 
from  Goethe's  "Affinities,"  taken  from 
an  old  engraving  which  Lulu  had 
discovered,  namely,  Ottilia's  sail  with 
the  dead  child,  in  which  a  book  and 
a  straw  hat  were  to  fall  into  the 
water.  An  old  doll  took  the  place  of 
the  child.  It  melted  in  a  very  sus- 
picious manner,  when  Lulu  drew  it 
out  of  the  water,  according  to  direc- 
tions, and  Frau  Ernestine  racked  her 
brains  to  account  for  the  singular 
colored  spots  on  the  girl's  blue  woollen 
dress.  With  this  exception  every- 
thing had  succeeded  excellently,  —  had 
even  been  more  beautiful  than  the 
picture.  The  water-lilies  were  in 
blossom,  and  it  was  such  a  cloudy 
afternoon  one  might  easily  imagine  it 
was  moonlight.  At  last,  Lulu  was 
obliged  as  a  general  thing,  to  act  solo- 
scenes  ;  her  companions  went  to  board- 
ing-school, or  read  other  books,  and 
could  not  understand  how  she  could 
find  anything  to  enjoy  in  that  wild 
Jean  Paul. 

Dolls  were  again  called  into  requi- 
sition as  in  old  times,  since  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Jacob  as  "  Titan,"  had 
signally  failed.  But  these  theatrical 
representations  gradually  gave  place 
to  another  fancy.  Young  Dr.  AJten- 
berg  brought  her  various  books  of 
travel,  and  guided  the  powerful  imag- 
ination of  the  child  into  new  paths. 
Foreign  lands,  with  their  discovered 
and  undiscovered  wonders,  filled  her 
mind  and  employed  her  thoughts. 
She  now  begged  her  father  to  allow 
Jacob  to  escort  her  in  her  wanderings 
through  the  woods  —  voyages  of  dis- 
covery she  called  them,  —  but  as  the 
old  servant  preferred  the  smooth  and 
regular  paths,  and  avoided  discomfort 


of  every  kind  as  he  would  a  pestilence, 
he  was  soon  thrust  aside  as  useless, 
and  Albert,  the  organist,  took  his 
place.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods,  she  implored  him  to  let  her  get 
hungry  once,  and  to  lose  his  way  with 
her. 

"  Child,  what  has  come  over  you  ? 
I  hope  you  have  your  little  basket  of 
food  with  you,  and  certaimly  I  shall 
not  lose  the  way." 

But,  on  entering  the  wood,  Lulu 
had  secretly  given  the  contents  of  her 
well-filled  basket  to  a  poor  child  ;  and 
the  organist  soon  lost  his  way,  because 
a  fugue  was  haunting  his  brain. 
When,  however,  he  had  gone  entirely 
astray,  and  began  to  feel  hungry  and 
thirsty,  he  became  angry  and  impa- 
tient, though  in  truth  he  only  blamed 
himself,  and  not  Lulu,  who  was  loud 
in  her  pleasure. 

"  O,  dearest  uncle,"  she  cried  in  rap- 
ture, "I  am  actually  a  little  hungry 
now,  and  we  shall  spend  the  night  in 
the  woods,  and  then  we  shall  be  cold ! 
And  O,  this  thirst  —  it  is  too  charm- 
ing." 

"  The  devil  indeed,  —  charming ! " 
grumbled  the  musician.  "I  do  not 
see  anything  charming  in  being  hun- 
gry and  thirsty ;  and  if  I  had  not  my 
pipe,  one  might  immediately  " 

"Softly,  softly,  dear  uncle,"  said 
Lulu  caressingly,  "  stay  here  ;  —  see, 
there  is  moss  growing,  lie  down  and 
cover  yourself  with  my  plaid ;  and  I 
will  go  on  to  where  I  know  there  are 
ripe  blackberries,  which  I  will  pick 
for  you.  You  know  that  in  journeys 
of  discovery  people  always  live  on 
berries,  grain,  and  roots.  But  un- 
fortunately you  are  not  yet  weak 
enough." 

"  I  tell  you,  mad  witch,  I  was  never 
weaker  in  my  life  than  I  am  now. 
Now  go,  but  come  back  directly,  and 
do  not  bring  the  deadly  night-shade 
berries." 

She  smiled,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 
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"If  I  could  only  find  you  a  little 
faint,  and  could  discover  a  fountain, 
from  which  I  might  sprinkle  you  with 
water ! "  she  called  back  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  then  the  bushes  closed 
behind  her  light  figure. 

The  organist  drew  out  a  roll  of 
music,  and  began  to  write.  The  sun- 
beams fell  obliquely  on  the  wood, 
beetles  and  butterflies  fluttered  around 
him,  while  he  wrote  and  wrote,  hum- 
ming to  himself  at  times.  Then  he 
covered  himself  with  Lulu's  plaid,  and 
thought  over  the  conclusion  of  his 
fugue.  Then  his  pipe  fell  from  his 
hand,  and  he  leaned  his  back  against 
a  tree.  The  murmur  around  seemed 
like  the  distant  sound  of  an  organ ; 
the  world  gradually  vanished,  —  the 
organist  was  asleep.  He  must  have 
slept  a  long  time,  for  his  resting-place, 
which,  as  he  remembered,  had  been  in 
the  bright  sunshine  when  he  closed  his 
eyes,  now  lay  in  deep  shade.  He 
sprang  up  in  great  alarm.  Where 
was  the  child  ?  He  flung  the  plaid 
down  in  the  grass  by  his  precious 
music,  and  followed  the  path  which 
Lulu  had  taken.  He  called  her  name 
aloud,  as  he  pressed  on  farther  and 
farther,  with  constantly  increasing  an- 
guish. At  last  a  faint  sound  answered 
him.  In  a  thicket  so  dense  that  the 
somewhat  corpulent  gentleman  found 
it  difficult  to  force  an  entrance,  sat 
Lulu,  pale  and  weary,  with  her  hand 
bound  up  in  a  white  handkerchief. 
"It  is  very  well  you  have  come, 
dear  uncle,"  she  said,  in  a  weak  voice, 
"though  I  would  rather  it  had  been 
a  coal-carrier.  I  thought  a  coal-car- 
rier must  surely  come." 

"Ah  indeed,  a  coal-carrier!  No 
coal  is  burnt  here,  far  or  near.  But 
you  have  hurt  yourself,  your  hand 
bleeds, — but  that  serves  you  right, — 
only  I  am  vexed  that  we  must  spend 
the  night  here,  and  receive  a  scolding 
into  the  bargain ! " 

"  Dear  uncle,  if  we  only  had  a  little 


milk,  and  some  brown  bread,  I  could 
hold  out  gloriously.  I  have  seen  a 
deer,  and  my  hand  does  not  pain  me 
very  much.  I  fell  here  and  tore  it 
against  the  sharp  root  of  a  tree.  I 
did  not  think  there  could  be  no  coal- 
carriers  here,  for  they  are  always  in 
all  woods."  She  then  got  up,  —  but 
her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  her  hand 
was  so  painful  that  she  almost  fainted. 

It  was  really  fortunate,  as  in  ro- 
mances, that  just  then  workmen  of 
all  kinds,  who  were  on  their  way 
home,  surprised  the  group.  They 
found  bread  in  their  pockets,  on  which 
they  poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy, 
though  the  little  maiden  would  have 
preferred  milk ;  then  one  of  the  men 
brought  the  plaid  and  the  roll  of 
music;  then  they  wrapped  the  child 
in  the  garment,  and  bore  the  light 
burden  in  their  strong  arms,  by  turns, 
to  her  home. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  arrived, 
and  Aunt  Elsbeth  had  great  difficulty 
in  soothing  the  boundless  excitement 
which  Lulu's  appearance  produced  in 
the  mind  of  her  mother.  Fortunately 
the  Professor  had  not  asked  for  Lulu, 
as  he  was  absorbed  in  a  new  work, 
and  his  wife  was  far  too  considerate 
to  disturb  him  by  her  anxiety.  So  he 
was  spared  the  meeting  with  his  half- 
fainting  child.  Lulu  tottered  to  her 
mother,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
musician,  whose  face  bore  an  expres- 
sion of  anxiety,  combined  with  annoy- 
ance. 

"  O,  it  was  wonderfully  beautiful !  " 
cried  the  girl,  —  and  then  she  fainted ! 
So  ended  Lulu's  first  and  last  grand 
"voyage  of  discovery." 

But  she  still  led  a  life  of  wonders. 
Verses  and  tragedies  were  the  sub- 
jects on  which  her  imagination  now 
dwelt.  She  made  rhymes  as  she  was 
falling  asleep  at  night ;  and  she  sat  in 
the  garden  with  glowing  cheeks,  sing- 
ing of  the  Eastern  palms,  the  castle 
walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  burning  des- 
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ert,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Sultan. 
But  no  one,  not  even  her  papa,  was 
permitted  to  read  these  verses.  They 
lay  safe  and  secure,  under  lock  and 
key,  in  Lulu's  bureau  ;  and  though  she 
might  forget  everything  else,  she  never 
forgot  to  take  out  the  key  of  her 
upper  drawer,  which  she  hung  around 
her  neck  on  a  black  ribbon. 

When  Lulu  followed  her  father  into 
the  sitting-room,  on  the  evening  after 
she  had  made  her  confession,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  history  of  her  grand- 
father, she  found  that  a  violent  con- 
troversy had  arisen  —  they  were  dis- 
cussing female  writers. 

u  Come  here,  Lulu,"  cried  the  doc- 
tor, "  help  me  read  a  lecture  to  Aunt 
Elsbeth,  who  asserts  that  a  future 
authoress  is  tied  up  in  you !  Come 
and  confess  that  you  positively  do  not 
wish  to  be  wedded  to  a  pen.  You 
certainly  don't  look  as  if  you  were  in 
the  way  of  making  rhymes  in  secret, 
on  Herz  and  Schmerz,  Wonne  and 
Sonne.  Am  I  right  ?  " 

Lulu  blushed.  "  You  men  really 
think  that  we  are  not  capable  of 
doing  that,  and  that  you  alone  are 
equal  to  such  things,"  she  said,  part- 
ly from  confusion,  partly  from  defiance. 
"  What  if,  to  your  great  chagrin,  I 
should  become  a  famous  poetess,  like 
Madame  de  Stae'l,  or  Schopenhauer 
or  Wolzogen,  who  hang  in  Aunt  Els- 
beth's  room?" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  child,  what  are 
you  saying  ? "  cried  her  mother  in 
amazement. 

"  Do  not  become  excited  yet,  Ernes- 
tine!" said  Aunt  Elsbeth,  softly.  "I 
suppose  we  have  all  of  us  written 
verses  at  some  time  or  another,  which 
we  have  not  told  about ;  and  so  our 
child  is  still  far  from  being  a  blue- 
stocking, —  the  character  which  you 
hold  so  much  in  dread." 

"  That  is  to  say,  she  is  not  the  es- 
sence of  disorder,  un womanliness,  and 
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ridiculousness,"  summed  up  the  organ- 
ist. 

"  But  then  if  an  authoress  is  not  all 
this,"  said  Werner,  with  a  smile, 
"  what  then  ?  Why  do  you  wish  to 
attack  her?" 

"  Chiefly  because  I  do  not  acknowl- 
edge her  right  to  labor  in  a  mental 
field,  when  nature  has  plainly  pointed 
out  to  her  another,  a  better,  and  a 
more  clearly  defined  calling,"  said  the 
young  tutor,  slowly  and  harshly. 

"  What  is  that  calling ! "  asked  Lu- 
lu; and  never  before  had  her  dark 
eyes  looked  so  scornful. 

"  To  care  for  father  and  mother,  for 
brothers  and  sisters,  for  husband  and 
child,"  was  the  answer. 

"  But  if  she  has  neither  father  nor 
mother,  husband  nor  children  ?  " 

"  Then  let  her  become  a  teacher  or 
a  nurse ;  she  can  try  to  impart  to 
children  what  she  has  learned  herself; 
she  can  help  and  succor  all  who  are 
in  distress." 

"  But  if  she  has  neither  the  talent 
nor  the  patience  needed  for  such  a 
life  ?  Papa  says  but  few  men  can 
become  teachers,  as  that  position  de- 
mands a  very  peculiar  character ;  and 
to  take  care  of  the  sick  " 

"  But  a  woman  is  born  a  teacher 
and  a  nurse." 

"Not  I!" 

"  Then  learn  to  sew  nicely,  to  knit, 
to  mend,  to  cook ;  so  you  will  always 
be  useful  and  agreeable.  But  I  do 
not  see  why  you  look  at  me  in  such 
an  angry,  excited  manner,  little  Lulu. 
Your  mamma  will  take  care  that  you 
become  a  good,  capable  housekeeper, 
and  a  blessing  to  your  future  husband." 

"  But  I  do  not  want  a  husband.  I 
do  not  wish  merely  to  sew  and  cook 
for  him.  I  do  not  need  him.  I  will 
care  for  myself  alone,  play  on  the 
piano  when  I  like,  feed  the  birds,  and 
stay  with  papa  and  mamma ;  and  if  I 
wish  to  write  a  poem,  no  man  in  the 
world  can  forbid  me !  " 
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Very  erect,  and  with  a  glowing 
color,  the  girl  ejaculated  these  words, 
and  then  flung  herself  into  her  father's 
arms,  sobbing  violently. 

"  O  papa,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
the  doctor !  Tell  him  that  I  am  not 
really  so  stupid  as  he  always  thinks  I 
am,  and  that  Aunt  Elsbeth  could 
write  the  most  beautiful  books,  if  she 
only  would,  and  that  she  has  neither 
husband  nor  children,  and  that  we  all 
love  her,  and  could  not  spare  her,  and 
she  has  never  been  a  teacher,  and  has 
never  taken  care  of  any  one  but  me, 
when  I  hurt  my  hand  in  the  wood,  — 
and  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  is  more 
useful  than  such  a  doctor,  with  his 
books,  which  no  one  can  understand, 
but  a  few  learned  people  !  " 

A  convulsive  quiver  ran  over  the 
face  of  the  young  man.  "  Lulu  seems 
to  have  misunderstood  me,"  he  said 
angrily.  "  It  is  too  childish  to  get  so 
excited.  Play,  Albert,  that  she  may 
recover  her  composure." 

"  But  if  a  woman  possesses  a  de- 
cided talent  for  writing  ? "  said  Els- 
beth, with  much  feeling. 

"  Talent  ?  What  do  you  call  talent, 
in  this  connection  ?  Can  you  mention 
a  book,  written  by  a  woman,  whose 
non-appearance  would  have  been  any 
loss  to  the  world  ?  If  a  woman  abso- 
lutely wishes  to  write,  and  can  express 
herself  easily,  let  her  write  letters  or 
a  journal.  Almost  all  books,  by  fe- 
male writers,  arise  from  woman's  ac- 
knowledged fault  —  talkativeness  ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of 
them  would  write,  but  for  the  hope 
that  her  friends  would  read  her  books  ; 
and  that  no  woman  can  preserve  an 
incognito,  among  those  whom  she 
loves.  It  is  vanity  which  puts  the  pen 
into  her  hand,  —  nothing  else !  " 

"  Fi  done !  "  cried  the  organist  in- 
dignantly. "  You  deserve  a  bluestock- 
ing for  a  wife,  as  a  punishment  for 
your  words  !  As  there  are  instruments, 
and  a  kind  of  painting  which  only  un- 


fold their  true  and  genuine  beauty  un- 
der the  hand  of  woman,  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, only  a  woman  should  play  on  a 
harp  or  paint  miniatures,  —  so  there 
are  a  thousand  things  of  which  only  a 
woman  can  think  and  write ;  and  if 
man  should  venture  to  touch  upon 
these,  we  ought  to  rap  him  over  the 
knuckles.  And  it  is  not  true,  that  a 
genuine  artist,  or  a  highly  cultivated 
man,  would  ever  wish  for  a  mere  house- 
hold machine." 

"  Not  a  household  machine,"  broke 
in  Lulu, "  but  a  being  who  receives  her 
mental  culture  through  him  alone,  who 
thinks  and  reasons  in  his  way,  and  un- 
dertakes nothing  without  his  advice  ; 
who  in  every  respect,  in  the  most  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  word,  remains  a 
"  wife,"  —  the  essence  of  everything 
which  is  unapproachable,  tender,  pure 
and  —  dependent !  " 

Werner  pressed  his  child  to  his 
heart,  and  whispered  a  few  gentle 
words  in  her  ear. 

Uncle  Fritz  burst  into  a  ringing 
laugh.  "That  was  right,  little  hot- 
head, you  have  trumped  him  cleverly  ! 
He  is  one  of  those  haughty  souls,  who 
think  that  woman  must  always  be  a 
sort  of  husk,  or  outward  covering  for 
the  intelligence  of  man.  Don't  marry ; 
they  are  all  good  for  nothing,  I  tell 
you  ;  and  though  a  couple  of  good 
men  are  sometimes  found  in  the  ruined 
race  —  like  thy  father  and  myself, — 
yet  they  have,  at  the  least,  a  weak 
stomach,  irregular  digestion,  a  morbid 
disposition  to  gout,  or  such-like  pleas- 
ant little  failings." 

"Now  Fritz!"  said  Frau  Ernes- 
tine, in  a  tone  of  rebuke  and  admo- 
nition. 

Aunt  Elsbeth,  meanwhile,  moved 
with  her  gentle  step  to  the  side  of  her 
darling,  laid  her  hand  upon  the  burn- 
ing brow  of  the  child,  and  said  ten- 
derly, "  Come  Lulu,  let  us  go  and  see 
if  Jacob  has  put  the  bouquet  of  asters 
on  the  table.  Uncle  Fritz  is  right; 
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you  will  one  day  be  the  pride  of  us  all, 
as  now  indeed  you  are  our  joy,  in  spite 
of  this  want  of  skill  in  so-called  use- 
ful things." 

Lulu  was  remarkably  silent  during 
the  evening  meal.  Though  Uncle 
Fritz  teased  her  incessantly,  she  only 
responded  to  his  usual  jests  with  a  fee- 
ble smile  and  with  hurried  words.  The 
organist  talked  with  Aunt  Elsbeth  in 
whispers,  while  Frau  Ernestine  lis- 
tened to  Altenberg's  description  of  the 
mode  of  life  among  the  Esquimaux 
women.  Werner  raised  his  gentle 
voice  at  times,  and  spoke  of  his  birds 
and  flowers.  Fritz  called  to  remem- 
brance the  old  raven  of  his  dead  teacher, 
and  how  gravely  he  used  to  say  :  — 

"I  have  set  my  hopes  on  nothing, 
Huzza!" 

and  how  the  starling  always  cried  :  — 
«  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 

while  the  bullfinch  sadly  whistled  over 
and  over  the  melody  of  the  old  na- 
tional song,  — 

"  The  long,  long  weary  day 
Is  passed  in  tears  away;  " 

except  that  its  choral  song,  at  morning 
and  evening,  was,  — 

"  Good-night,  good-night,  dear  Anna  Dorothea !  " 

During  this  changing  flow  of  talk, 
Lulu's  eyes  gradually  became  clearer, 
and  she  smiled  again  at  last ;  and  when, 
as  his  custom  was,  the  organist  seated 
himself  at  the  piano  and  gaVe  himself 
up  to  his  fancies,  while  the  other  men 
drew  near  together,  lighted  their  cigars, 
arid  had  a  quiet  chat  in  the  recess  of 
the  window,  and  the  ladies  drew  up  to 
the  table  with  their  knitting-work  and 
sewing,  —  she  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  her  sorrow.  The  old  musician, 
in  the  entrancing  style  peculiar  to  him- 
self, bound  national  songs  together,  like 
garlands  of  flowers,  —  from  the  cup  of 
one,  another  grew,  as  it  were.  The 
sweet  melodies  fell  upon  the  maiden's 


agitated  heart,  like  the  touch  of  a  gen- 
tle hand.  A  charming  red  dyed  her 
cheeks,  her  eyes  flashed,  and  although 
her  glance  never  fell  upon  the  man  who 
had  so  bitterly  wounded  her  that  even- 
ing, she  controlled  herself  so  far  as  to 
offer  him  her  hand,  on  saying  good- 
night. 

"  He  is  beginning  in  the  right  way  ; 
he  is  educating  his  future  wife  early," 
said  Fritz,  as  he  wandered  slowly 
through  the  streets  with  the  organist, — 
Altenberg  having  left  them  at  the  door 
of  Werner's  house,  — "  that  is  the 
only  way  to  gain  an  orderly  com- 
panion. The  little  one  has  some  dis- 
position to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
indeed,  but"  — 

"  Good  God !  You  see  the  worm  in 
every  flower,"  cried  Albert,  who  was 
always  exasperated  by  this  mania  of 
his  old  friend.  "  Not  for  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  world  would  I  have  your 
eyes  !  And  as  for  Altenberg's  system 
of  education,  I  strongly  doubt  if  it  is 
the  most  judicious.  Did  you  see  how 
angry  Lulu  was  !  He  wantonly  dis- 
turbs the  bud  of  affection  in  her  heart. 
If  he  goes  on  so,  she  will  never  accept 
him !  I  should  not  wish  for  a  wife 
who  would  always  yield  to  my  will ; 
that  would  wear  me  out." 

"  She  will  take  him,  I  tell  you,  for 
they  all  like  to  be  tyrannized  over,  — 
these  women  ;  they  love  him  best  who 
tortures  them  in  the  most  exquisite 
way  ;  and  just  the  most  important  ones 
among  them  wish  for  the  greatest  ty- 
rant. Moreover,  he  has  a  slight  de- 
posit "  — 

"  Silence,  I  beg  of  you,  or  else 
promise  that  you  will  also  tell  me,  what 
I"  — 

"  Dearest,  you  have  a  little  porte- 
monnaie  on  the  liver,  but  still  you  may 
live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old  !  Now 
you  know !  Tu  Vas  voulu,  George 
Dandin  ! " 

"You  are  a  monster!  Have  you 
ever  been  in  love  ?  " 
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"  Only  in  an  ordinary  way  ;  but  that 
is  a  long  story.  But  I  warn  you 
against  Aunt  Elsbeth's  dove-like  eyes. 
She  wears  cotton  wool  in  her  ears,  and, 
without  doubt,  she  is  also  subject  to 
rheumatic  pains.  Such  women  are 
yery  obstinate  and  insufferable.  Take 
care,  old  boy !  I  might  once  have 
married  her  myself  perhaps,  for  she 
is"  — 

"I  forbid  you  to  speak  of  her  in 
this  way.  She,  at  least,  shall  be  spared 
your  abominable  "  — 

"  Do  not  be  excited  ;  here  is  your 
door.  Good-night,  my  boy  ! " 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

A    LETTER. 

FRAU  ERNESTINE  sat  in  the  study  of 
her  learned  husband.  Her  face  wore 
an  expression  of  intense  interest,  and 
her  large  brown  eyes  were  fixed  anx- 
iously upon  her  husband.  He  had 
summoned  her  hither  at  an  unusual 
hour ;  he  must  have  something  extra- 
ordinary to  say  to  her.  In  the  quiet 
routine  of  her  daily  life,  every  ir- 
regularity was  terribly  distressing  to 
her. 

"  Are  you  sick,  dearest  husband  ?  " 
she  had  asked  at  once,  on  her  en- 
trance. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  only 
received  a  letter,  about  which  I  would 
like  to  talk  with  you  ; " —  and  the  voice 
which  uttered  these  words  was  some- 
what unsteady. 

"  Pray  tell  me  plainly  and  quick  ! 
Of  course  there  is  some  misfortune  !  " 
And  Ernestine's  imagination  immedi- 
ately ran  through  the  whole  scale  of 
possible  and  impossible  horrors.  Lulu, 
Elsbeth,  and  the  friends  were  safe  up 
stairs  —  but  might  not  some  mine  have 
been  just  discovered,  which  was  about 
to  blow  the  house  and  all  it  contained 
into  the  air,  beyond  the  hope  of  res- 
cue ?  It  pained  her  inexpressibly  that 


her  husband  now  stood  still  before  her, 
and  grasped  her  hand. 

"  Ernestine,  thou  hast  been  a  true 
and  faithful  wife  to  me  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  —  God  bless  thee  for  it ! 
Thou  hast  never  left  a  wish  of  mine 
ungratified,  and*  now  I  have  a  request 
to  make  of  thee !  " 

He  had  a  request  ?  What  could  he 
want  ?  Could  any  of  his  household 
things  have  been  left  out  of  place? 
Did  he  wish  to  have  her  sitting-room, 
for  his  birds  ?  Was  a  new  conserva- 
tory to  be  built  ?  Did  he  wish  to  en- 
gage a  governess  for  Lulu.?  She  was 
proud  and  happy  to  have  him,  for  once, 
acknowledge  a  wish ;  for  never  was 
there  a  man  more  modest  in  his  de- 
mands than  her  husband. 

"  I  think  I  can  promise  you  before- 
hand to  grant  it  willingly,"  she  an- 
swered earnestly,  while  she  looked 
upon  him  as  in  the  days  of  their  early 
love.  "  You  haven't  taken  a  longing 
for  the  moon  ?  " 

"  No !  I  only  want  you  to  receive 
into  our  house,  for  about  a  year,  a 
young  man,  a  Lieutenant  von  Morcew- 
sky."  And  he  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Morcewsky  ?  "  she  asked,  in  aston- 
ishment. "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Her  grandson  —  Ernestine  —  the 
only  child  of  the  daughter  of  that 
woman,  whose  name  you  once  forbade 
me  to  mention.  —  He  lost  his  parents 
long  ago ;  .  .  .  she,  his  grandmother, 
now  writes  in  tender  anxiety  for  him  —  ' 
she  begs  that  he  may  receive  from  us 
superintendence  and  care  ...  he  is 
still  a  youth,  —  we  ought  to  act  in  the 
place  of  the  parents  he  has  lost."  .  .  . 
He  stopped  almost  with  a  gasp.  All 
was  said  that  could  be  said  now. 

But  Frau  Ernestine  did  not  answer. 
Motionless  as  a  statue  she  sat  there, 
her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  brow 
slightly  bent,  her  lips  pressed  firmly 
together.  Why  must  his  hand  sud- 
denly and  harshly  touch  the  only 
wound  of  her  heart  ?  She  was  startled 
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to  find  how  this  wound  still  burned, 
which  she  believed  to  have  been  long 
since  healed.  Year  after  year  had 
gone  by,  and  Ernestine  had  scarcely 
thought  of  the  woman  whom  she  once 
hated  so  bitterly.  And  now  he  spoke 
of  her,  and  with  what  emotion  !  In 
spite  of  the  gulf  of  time  which  lay 
between  him  and  his  first,  fatal  love, 
he  had  not  forgotten  her  ...  he 
loved  her  still.  She  saw  it,  with  a 
woman's  keen  insight  into  the  affairs 
of  the  heart.  He  looked  so  pale,  his 
eyes  were  still  glistening  with  tears, 
and  an  expression  of  pain  quivered 
over  his  usually  quiet  mouth,  such  as 
she  had  seen  there  but  once  before  — 
namely,  in  that  memorable  hour  when 
he  had  first  spoken  to  her  of  the 
wretchedness  and  —  the  happiness  of 
his  life. 

The  bitterest  grief  she  had  ever  felt 
came  over  her.  A  whole  life,  full  of 
tenderness  and  truth,  had  not  been 
able  to  blot  from  his  remembrance  one 
who  had  caused  him  only  the  wildest 
sorrow.  A  pang  of  despairing  jeal- 
ousy cut  through  her  heart.  Should 
this  hateful  woman  yet  succeed  in  de- 
stroying the  peace  of  her  married  life, 
by  trying  to  work  indirectly  upon 
Werner,  through  the  child  of  her 
child,  who  was  perhaps  like  her  —  who 
would  thus  daily  and  hourly  awaken 
memories  in  the  heart  of  her  husband, 
which  she  had  thought  buried  forever  ? 
Would  it  not  be  an  easy  thing  for  that 
serpent  to  find  a  way,  through  the  hand 
of  her  grandson,  to  establish  again  a 
connection  with  her  beloved  ?  —  Would 
she  not  write  to  him  continually  ?  Had 
she  not  already  written  ?  She  would 
hasten  to  express  her  thanks  ;  she  would 
beg  him  to  report  her  grandson  .  .  . 
perhaps  she  would  send  him  her  pic- 
ture, —  not  the  picture  of  to-day,  but  of 
former  years  —  perhaps  she  would  also 
send  one  of  those  dark  locks  of  hair, 
such  as  she  had  herself  found  in  his 
little  pocket-book,  and  burned.  She 


saw  nothing  before  her  but  misery,  sin, 
and  shame.  Jealousy  is  a  feeling  which 
invests  its  subject  with  eternal  youth, 
and  with  it  remains  forever  young. 
Time  may  lull  it  to  sleep,  but  never 
slay  it  —  and  during  that  sleep  it  is  as 
young  and  hot-blooded  as  ever,  while 
everything  around  grows  old.  When 
it  is  awakened,  it  springs  up  in  full 
strength,  and  hates,  despairs,  and  tor- 
tures as  before.  .  .  .  Ernestine's  de- 
cision was  soon  taken.  With  a  trem- 
bling voice,  and  still  with  an  expres- 
sion of  harshness  most  unusual  to  her, 
she  said  :  "  I  wish  you  had  spared  me 
this  request.  A  little  reflection  will 
show  you  plainly,  that  I  must  refuse 
it.  Never  shall  the  descendant  of  that 
woman,  nor  any  of  her  relatives,  enter 
my  house,  so  long  as  I  hold  the  place 
of  mistress.  .  .  .  She  was  and  is  the 
only  one  who  has  kept  from  me  the 
full  and  entire  possession  of  your  love. 
I  have  borne  this  consciousness  for  long 
years  without  complaint.  I  have  made 
none  of  those  claims  upon  you  which 
other  women  think  they  have  a  right 
to  make  upon  their  husbands  .  .  . 
but  I  have  lived  for  you  as  if  you 
loved  me.  .  .  .  Now,  in  view  of  this 
letter,  and  this  request  of  yours,  I  as- 
sert a  right,  for  the  first  time,  —  not  in- 
deed the  right  of  a  loved,  but  of  a 
loving  wife  :  never  shall  anybody  con- 
nected with  this  woman,  cross  my 
threshold.  In  your  room  you  can  re- 
ceive anybody  that  you  may  choose, 
but  no  one  shall  enter  my  apartments 
whom  I  do  not  wish  to  admit.  This 
is  my  last  word." 

She  had  become  deadly  pale  after 
these  hastily  spoken  words.  An  ex- 
pression of  energy,  entirely  new  to  her 
face,  lay  about  her  mouth.  With  an 
impetuous  movement  she  took  the  fatal 
letter  from  her  husband's  writing-desk, 
and  tore  it  to  pieces. 

Werner  rose.  "  It  is  enough,  Er- 
nestine," he  said,  coldly  and  quietly. 
"  You  have  decided  —  and  so  I  shall 
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see  the  young  man  outside  of  my  house 
—  and  —  in  my  study —  for  I  shall  see 
him  as  often  as  I  wish.  I  would  do 
that,  from-  love  to  any  woman  who 
should  commend  her  grandson  to  my 
care ;  much  more  for  a  woman  whom 
I  loved  before  I  saw  you,  Ernestine. 
Perhaps,  from  a  woman's  stand-point, 
you  are  right  in  speaking  as  you  have 
been  speaking  ;  — but  I  had  believed 
you  would  not  have  stood  with  others 
in  the  valley,  but  on  the  heights  with 
the  few.  Let  us  never  speak  of  this 
again ;  and  pardon  me  if  I  have 
wounded  you ;  the  matter  is  arranged." 
He  turned  quietly  away  from  her,  and 
seated  himself  at  his  writing-desk.  She 
threw  a  hesitating,  struggling  look  upon 
him,  but  as  he  did  not  move,  and 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  his  book,  she 
rose  and  left  the  room.  Slowly,  with 
trembling  limbs,  she  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  paused  for  a  moment  before  Els- 
beth's  door;  but  she  did  not  venture 
to  enter. 

For  the  first  time,  she  did  not  carry 
her  full  heart  to  her  old  friend,  as  usual. 
A  feeling  of  injustice  lay  like  a  weight 
upon  her  soul,  and  she  went  softly  up 
to  her  room,  and  wept. 

On  the  following  day  everything  was 
as  usual.  The  order  of  the  house  went 
on  with  its  uniform  step  ;  no  new  ex- 
pression was  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
Professor ;  and  though  Ernestine's  brow 
was  clouded,  no  one  asked  any  ques- 
tions, because  her  anxious  temperament 
was  well  known,  and  her  melancholy 
appearance  was  attributed  to  some  of 
her  sad  thoughts,  or  constant  anticipa- 
tions of  misfortune.  Yet  she  would 
have  been  glad  if  Elsbeth  had  ques- 
tioned her,  for  only  to  her  could  she 
have  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  the 
day  before.  Lulu  was  especially  un- 
governable that  day.  One  of  her  little 
friends  was  to  have  a  farewell  festival, 
and  she  had  stood  waiting,  in  her 
white  dress  and  blue  ribbons,  since  four 
o'clock,  to  see  if  it  would  never  strike 


six.  Her  fine  toilet  did  not  prevent 
her  from  running  into  the  garden  to 
pick  flowers,  or  climbing  through  the 
kitchen  window  to  see  if  the  young 
raven  she  had  found  yesterday  under 
the  poplar-tree,  had  been  properly  cared 
for,  or  from  caressing  the  old  dog  in 
the  tenderest  manner. 

Aunt  Elsbeth  had  to  put  her  to 
rights,  in  various  ways ;  and  her  mother 
thrust  some  knitting  -  work  into  her 
hands,  in  order  to  chain  her  for  a  while. 

"  When  is  your  friend  Anna  going 
away  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Elsbeth. 

'»  Next  Sunday.  —  Mamma,  I  should 
like  to  go  to  a  boarding-school  too  !  " 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  that,  and 
believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
you.  I  will  speak  to  papa  and  our 
friends  about  it  this  evening." 

"  You  in  a  boarding-school ! "  laughed 
Aunt  Elsbeth.  "  You  would  not  en- 
dure fhe  restraint  a  week.  What  is 
your  idea  of  a  boarding  school  ?  " 

"  Well  —  a  merry  meeting  of  many 
girls  from  all  possible  lands ;  and  study- 
ing together,  and  .  .  .  one  can  go  to 
the  theatre  occasionally,  and  now  and 
then  dancers  are  invited,  and  there  is  a 
little  ball.  .  .  .  O  mamma !  dancing  is 
the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world  !  We 
are  going  to  dance  this  evening,  among 
ourselves.  —  Is  it  not  six  o'clock  yet  ?  " 

Six  o'clock  actually  came  at  last,  and 
Lulu  slipped  away.  But,  to  her  in- 
ward despair,  she  was  stopped  on  the 
stairs  by  the  organist,  who  wished  to 
admire  her,  and  at  the  door  by  Uncle 
Fritz,  who  laughingly  warned  her  not 
to  eat  too  much  cake.  One  trial  more 
she  had  to  endure,  as  she  reached  the 
street  —  Altenberg  met  her.  "  Dear 
Lulu,  do  not  run  so,  it  looks  a  thousand 
times  better  to  see  a  young  girl  walk 
slowly.  Are  you  still  angry  with  me  ?  " 
.  .  .  She  looked  at  him.  His  face 
was  agitated,  his  dark  eyes  were  fixed 
.upon  hers,  as  if  they  would  read  the 
very  depths  of  her  soul.  A  brighter 
color  rose  to  her  cheeks. 
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"  Not  for  a  long  time,"  she  said 
heartily,  "  but  I  should  like  to  go  to  a 
boarding  -  school,  so  that  you  need  no 
longer  consider  me  so  stupid.  Mamma 
is  going  to  speak  to  you  all  about  it 
this  evening." 

"  A  boarding  -  school  would  not  be 
the  right  place  for  you  ;  but  you  do 
need  consistent,  loving  guidance.  Your 
future  education  must  be  entrusted  to 
one  hand.  I  wish  you  could  go  to  my 
mother  for  a  year,  Lulu." 

"  Is  she  as  learned  and  as  stern  as 
you  are  ? "  asked  the  maiden,  with  a 
quick,  anxious  glance. 

He  smiled.  "  She  would  love  you," 
he  answered  softly. 

"  Well !  then  talk  to  mamma  about 
it ;  but  I  must  go  to  Anna's  ;  —  there,  it 
is  positively  striking  quarter  past  six 
o'clock  ! " 

Smiling  and  shaking  her  head,  happy 
as  a  bird  escaping  from  its  cage,  she 
nodded  to  him,  and  hastened  away. 

On  the  same  evening,  after  a  long, 
low  conversation  between  Frau  Ernes- 
tine and  Altenberg,  it  was  decided, 
provisionally,  that  Lulu  should  go  for 
the  winter  to  the  house  of  Altenberg's 
widowed  mother.  Letters  were  ex- 
changed, the  whole  family  was  in  sus- 
pense, and  in  a  fortnight,  after  many 
evening  discussions,  Frau  Ernestine 
really  went  with  her  daughter  to  B. 
—  and  the  gray  house  behind  the  ca- 
thedral, lay  in  shadow. 


The  objections  of  Aunt  Elsbeth, 
whose  heart  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
separation,  and  the  gentle  opposition  of 
the  Professor,  were  gradually  overpow- 
ered. Uncle  Fritz  stood  on  the  side  of 
his  sister,  and  even  the  organist  thought 
it  was  highly  important  that  the  little 
one  should  be  allowed  to  hear  good 
music.  Werner's  work  for  the  winter 
was  of  a  kind  to  keep  him  more  con- 
fined than  usual,  —  a  psychology  of 
plants,  —  and  so  Ernestine's  plan  met 
far  less  opposition  than  she  had  secretly 
feared.  Elsbeth,  indeed,  could  not  un- 
derstand how  they  could  trust  a  child 
to  the  care  of  a  woman  whom  they 
did  not  know ;  but  the  letters  which 
Frau  Ernestine  received  from  Alten- 
berg's mother,  in  reply  to  their  proposi- 
tion, were  amiable,  and  certainly  awak- 
ened entire  confidence.  Besides,  six 
months  could  not  be  considered  such 
a  very  long  time.  Lulu  herself  entered 
into  the  thought  of  change,  with  all  the 
curiosity  of  fresh  youth  ;  and  so,  on  the 
whole,  the  parting  was  easier  than  they 
had  expected  it  to  be.  When  Frau 
Ernestine  returned,  she  spoke  with  de- 
light of  the  simple  yet  aristocratic  ap- 
pearance of  Lulu's  foster-mother,  and 
of  the  neat  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  whole  house.  Thus  they  consoled 
themselves,  and  by  degrees  everything 
returned  to  the  old  regularity,  which 
was  like  the  stroke  of  the  clock,  —  and 
that  was  the  element  of  Ernestine's  life. 

[  To  be  continued* 


THE    FUR   SEAL   FISHERY   IN  ALASKA. 

BY    OSBORNE    HOWES,   JR. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  two  years  ago, 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well,  were  greatly 
astonished  by  the  announcement,  that 
Secretary  Seward  had  entered  into  a 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  Rus- 


sian America.  Of  what  possible  use 
this  vast  extent  of  uninhabitable  country 
would  be  to  us,  no  one  could  imagine ; 
nevertheless,  brilliant  speeches  were 
made,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House, 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  General  Banks,  and 
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others,  in  its  favor ;  ably  written  arti- 
cles appeared  in  the  leading  newspa- 
pers of  our  large  cities,  in  which  the 
wealth  of  this  Northern  El  Dorado 
was  depicted  in  such  glowing  colors, 
the  advantages  of  the  trade  shown  to 
be  so  obviously  on  our  side,  that  the 
people  at  large  were  fairly  bewildered 
at  the  prospect  of  obtaining  so  great  a 
desideratum,  and  the  ratification  of 
the  purchase  was  passed  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  by  a  large 
majority. 

After  a  possession  of  two  years,  and 
with  adequate  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, the  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  territory  and  its  resources, 
evinced  in  official  government  reports, 
is  lamentably  small ;  while  the  great 
bulk  of  our  people  have  no  ideas  in 
respect  to  it  outside  of  its  name. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  think  it  might 
not  be  uninteresting  for  me  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  great,  and  alas, 
only  source  of  revenue,  in  Alaska,  —  I 
mean  the  Fur  Seal  Fisheries.  It  is 
not  only  on  account  of  their  connec- 
tion with  Alaska,  that  these  fisheries 
are  objects  of  interest,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  habits  of  the  animals  are 
exceedingly  peculiar,  being  wholly  un- 
like those  of  any  other  creatures  in  the 
world ;  and  also  that  the  furs  obtained 
there  are  at  present  in  very  great  de- 
mand. 

The  southwest  corner  of  the  main 
body  of  Alaska  is  lengthened  out  into 
a  long  peninsula,  and  from  the  end  of 
it  the  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands  ex- 
tends almost  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Asia.  These  islands  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  Behring  Sea,  which  for 
its  stormy  turbulence,  the  shallow- 
ness  of  its  waters  and  consequent 
destructiveness  of  its  waves,  and  the 
comparative  frequency  of  shipwrecks 
that  occur  upon  it,  is  justly  dreaded  by 
sailor,  merchant,  and  insurer. 

In  this  sea,  about  three  hundred 
miles  northwest  from  the  extreme  end 


of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  entirely 
isolated  from  all  other  bodies  of  land, 
are  two  small  islands,  named  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George ;  they  are  so  small, 
that  if  looked  for  on  a  large  map,  they 
will  be  found  only  represented  by 
mere  dots.  St.  Paul,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  is  thirty-five  miles  north  of  St. 
George  ;  the  former  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long  by  six  broad ;  the  latter 
ten  long,  by  four  broad.  They  must 
have  been  at  one  time  much  larger, 
but  being  of  old  volcanic  forma- 
tion, they  have  gradually  worn  away, 
forming  by  detrition  large  and  danger- 
ous reefs,  which  extending  several 
miles  into  the  sea,  render  it  impossible 
for  vessels  to  stay  in  their  vicinity,  ex- 
cept in  fine  weather ;  especially,  as  at 
neither  of  the  islands  is  there  a  harbor, 
and  the  only  protection  to  be  found  in 
a  storm  is  to  get  if  possible  on  the 
lee-side  of  one  of  them. 

From  the  shore,  with  perhaps  a 
dozen  exceptions  on  both  islands, 
cliffs  rise  perpendicularly,  varying  in 
height  from  fifty  to  six  hundred  feet. 
These  are  cut  at  places  by  the  wind 
and  rain  into  most  fantastic  shapes, 
and  are  the  abode  of  countless  myri- 
ads of  sea-fowl.  The  interiors  of 
these  islands  are  wild  and  desolate  in 
the  extreme,  but  are  greatly  diversi- 
fied by  hill  and  valley.  The  upper  part 
is  of  rough,  jagged,  uncovered  rock  ; 
so  uneven  is  it  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  pass  over  certain  portions 
of  it  without  suffering  greatly  from 
laceration  of  feet.  In  the  valleys  the 
rock  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
earth,  which  supports  mosses,  a  few 
running  vines,  and  in  low  damp  spots 
a  coarse  grass ;  as  for  timber,  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  twig;  the  natives 
are  therefore  obliged  to  collect  all  that 
drifts  to  their  shores  to  supply  them- 
selves with  fuel  and  building  material. 
These  bleak  cliffs  and  barren  valleys 
are  shrouded  three  fourths  of  the  time 
in  thick  fog;  for  without  this  great 
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dampness,  —  as  I  will  hereafter  ex- 
plain, —  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
seals  to  remain  there  during  the  sea- 
son. Add  to  this,  storms  of  such  vio- 
lence and  duration  as  to  render  landing 
or  departure  from  the  shores  an  impos- 
sibility in  winter,  and  in  summer 
only  practicable  on  an  average  two 
days  in  a  week,  and  one  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  natural  attractions  of 
this  part  of  our  newly  acquired  posses- 
sion. 

There  are  eight  beaches  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  four  at  St.  George's, 
which,  instead  of  ending  abruptly  at 
the  foot  of  tall  cliffs,  rise  gradually  up 
into  low  hills.  On  these  beaches,  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  the  seals  begin 
to  assemble  ;  first,  a  few  "  seacutchers," 
or  old  male  seals,  arrive ;  and  taking 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  scouts  to 
the  advancing  army,  go  over  all  the 
ground.  If  much  interrupted  in  their 
proceedings,  they  have  been  known  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  seals  on  that 
beach  during  the  ensuing  summer ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  permitted 
to  wander  at  will.  As  time  pro- 
gresses, more  arrive,  both  old  and 
young,  but  almost  entirely  male,  until 
the  beaches  fairly  swarm  with  them  ; 
and  the  young  and  middle-aged  are 
urged,  from  want  of  room,  and  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  seacutchers,  —  who  keep 
the  water  line  wholly  to  themselves, 
—  back  upon  the  adjoining  hill-sides. 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first 
of  June,  there  is  a  constant  influx  of 
female  seals,  who  as  fast  as  they  arrive 
are  seized  by  the  seacutcher  upon 
whose  few  feet  of  territory  chance  has 
brought  them ;  he  driving  back,  if  he 
be  able,  any  adventurous  male  seal 
who  may  wish  to  contest  his  right. 
If  he  is  not  able  so  to  do,  he  is  himself 
driven  up  the  hill-side,  and  loses,  not 
only  the  new-comer,  but  all  former 
conquests  he  may  have  made ;  for  they 
are  quickly  absorbed  into  the  victor's 
already  crowded  harem.  In  these 


struggles  for  supremacy,  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  as  is  the  case  with  higher 
animals,  is  sometimes  borne  by  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  dispute ;  for  a  female 
seal  on  coming  ashore  may  be  pounced 
upon  by  two  huge  seacutchers,  each 
taking  hold  of  her  with  their  long 
tusks,  and  pulling  in  opposite  direc- 
tions with  tremendous  force,  until  they 
both  forfeit  the  fruits  of  victory  by  the 
death  of  the  poor  victim. 

When  all  the  seals  have  come,  the 
seacutchers  that  have  held  possession 
of  the  beaches,  have  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing from  three  to  ninety  females 
each,  of  which  they  take  the  most 
jealous  care  from  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion, which  occurs  in  two  or  three 
weeks  after  their  landing,  until  they 
prepare  to  take  their  departure  at 
about  the  first  of  October.  During 
this  long  space  of  time,  —  more  than 
four  months,  —  though  the  young  male 
seals  frequently  revisit  the  water  in 
warm  weather  several  times  during 
the  day,  the  seacutchers  and  females 
never  do,  but  remain  on  the  beach  in 
the  same  place  that  they  first  took  up 
their  abode.  Bright  sunshine  troubles 
them,  and  creates  great  restlessness 
among  them;  so  much  so  that  if  it 
were  to  continue  for  more  than  three 
days,  it  would  necessitate  their  going 
into  the  water,  thereby  disarranging 
the  family  groupings  and  causing  the 
death  of  a  great  portion  of  the  young 
from  desertion  and  consequent  starva- 
tion. But  by  a  wise  ordinance  of 
Providence  for  the  good  health  of  the 
seals,  but  hardly  for  that  of  the  hu- 
man beings  on  the  islands,  this  never 
occurs;  in  fact,  the  duration  of  the 
sun's  undisputed  reign  is  rarely  over 
six  hours  in  length,  while  a  week  will 
often  pass  in  which  he  is  but  "  seen 
through  a  fog  darkly."  The  power  of 
these  animals,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to 
support  their  young,  without  any  visi- 
ble nourishment,  is  wonderful;  they 
have  often  been  cut  open,  and  nothing 
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found  in  their  stomachs  but  a  few 
small  stones.  They  lose  greatly  in 
weight,  however,  for  when  they  come 
in  the  spring,  they  are  replete  with 
fatness ;  but  by  the  time  their  young 
are  large  enough  to  go  into  the  water, 
they  are  weak  and  emaciated  in  the 
extreme. 

The  Fur  Seal  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent animal  from  the  common  Hair 
Seal,  that  is  frequently  met  with  in  our 
harbor,  not  only  in  regard  to  generi- 
cal  classification,  but  also  in  relative 
worth ;  the  skin  of  the  former  being 
very  valuable,  while  that  of  the  latter 
is  comparatively  worthless. 

As  the  male  Fur  Seals  grow  old, 
their  size  increases  with  such  regular- 
ity, that  one  accustomed  to  see  them, 
can  readily  tell  their  age  at  sight. 
When  first  born,  they  are  a  foot  in 
length,  and  covered  with  fine  black 
hair ;  they  are  then  entirely  useless 
for  commercial  purposes  ;  but  the  next 
year,  the  hair  changes  to  a  dark  gray, 
and  underneath  it  is  a  fine  yellow  fur, 
which,  after  being  prepared,  becomes 
the  "  Fur  Seal,"  as  generally  known ; 
their  size  has  also  increased,  and  seals 
one  year  old  weigh  over  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  are  about  three  feet  long. 
From  this  time  their  growth  is  very 
rapid;  so  that  a  seacutcher  of  fifteen 
years  of  age  is  often  more  than  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  in  weight  over  two 
thousand  pounds.  The  females,  how- 
ever, never  attain  the  size  of  the  males, 
their  growth  ceasing  at  the  third 
year. 

In  order  to  more  fully  describe  the 
manner  in  which  these  animals  are 
killed,  I  will  give  an  account  of  one 
of  the  many  "  drives  "  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated during  a  six  months'  resi- 
dence on  the  Island  of  St.  George. 

At  two  A.  M.  I  was  awakened  by 
the  "Nirachic"  (the  native  foreman) 
coming  into  my  room ;  he  came  to  tell 
me,  that  two  men  had  just  arrived 
from  the  « Starrie  Artiel,"  a  beach 


three  miles  from  the  village,  with  re- 
ports that  great  numbers  of  young 
seal  had  come  ashore,  were  very  well 
spread  over  the  hill-side,  and  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  in  from  the  sea,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  their 
scenting  our  approach.  On  getting  up, 
and  finding  that  the  weather  was  damp 
enough  for  our  purpose,  I  gave  orders 
to  wake  the  people  of  the  village,  and 
prepare  for  a  drive.  In  ten  minutes, 
the  driving  party,  consisting  of  twenty 
men,  were  assembled  near  my  house, 
armed  with  long,  heavy  clubs,  which 
are  the  only  weapons  needed  in  en- 
counters of  this  kind. 

It  was  a  northern  summer  sunrise; 
but  a  rising  gale  swept  in  fitful  gusts 
great  banks  of  thick,  wet  fog  over  the 
island.  For  a  few  minutes  it  would  be 
clear,  so  that  points  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance could  easily  be  seen ;  and  then 
again,  rushing  over,  mingled  with  the 
wail  of  the  wind,  the  fog  covered  every- 
thing, in  a  cloud  so  dense  as  to  render 
objects  only  a  few  feet  removed  wholly 
invisible.  We  started  in  Indian  file, 
with  the  "  Nirachic  "  leading,  at  a  half 
run,  along  a  narrow  rocky  path,  over 
the  cliffs  to  the  seal  beach  ;  now  skirt- 
ing their  edges,  so  that  we  could  hear, 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  the  wild  dash 
of  the  waves  against  their  base ;  and 
now  plunging  into  deep,  narrow  val- 
leys, which,  retaining  the  mist,  were 
almost  wholly  obscured  in  darkness. 
The  natives  leaped  from  one  wet  and 
slippery  rock  to  another,  with  the  agil- 
ity and  certainty  of  a  chamois  among 
the  Alpine  heights ;  the  fear  of  slip- 
ping being  entirely  obviated  by  the 
use  of  leather  made  from  the  flippers 
of  the  Sea  Lion,  for  the  soles  of  their 
boots  —  this  leather  possessing  an  adhe- 
sive power  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
fly's  foot.  A  half-hour's  run  brought 
us  to  the  hills  overlooking  the  beach. 
It  was  wholly  obscured  from  sight,  but 
up  from  the  abyss  rose  the  moaning 
and  bellowing  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
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Bands  of  seals ;  the  wild  surroundings 
made  it  seem  like  the  cry  of  lost  souls 
in  Pandemonium.  The  "Nirachic," 
followed  by  his  men,  crept  softly  to 
that  point  where  the  low,  wide  beach 
began  to  slope  up  into  the  hills ;  then 
suddenly,  starting  up  with  a  shout,  and 
waving  their  clubs  in  the  air,  they 
ran,  following  each  other  at  a  hun- 
dred or  more  feet  apart,  along  the 
line  made  by  the  base  of  the  hills ;  the 
seals,  scattering  in  all  directions,  were 
either  driven  down  on  to  the  beach,  or 
up  the  hill-side,  between  which  and 
the  beach  a  cordon  of  men  was  soon 
formed.  The  line  of  men  then  began 
to  advance  up  the  hill-side;  the  poor 
seals  leaping  or  rolling  along,  but 
still  making  their  way  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  were  urged  farther  and 
farther  from  their  refuge,  the  water. 
When  they  had  been  driven  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  this  huge  drove, 
which  must  have  contained  over  six 
thousand,  was  divided  into  ten  smaller 
ones ;  two  men  were  assigned  to  each 
of  these,  with  orders  to  drive  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  the  village.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  were,  that  in  order  to  drive 
seals  any  considerable  time,  or  dis- 
tance, the  earth  has  to  be  very  damp ; 
and,  as  they  absorb  much  of  the  mois- 
ture out  of  the  ground  over  which 
they  pass,  in  a  very  large  drove,  those 
in  the  rear  would  have  to  go  on  dry 
ground ;  but,  by  being  so  separated, 
they  all  have  nearly  an  equal  chance. 
Having  been  fully  started,  these 
droves  were  easily  managed.  The  seals 
were  allowed  to  rest  after  every  two 
hundred  feet  of  distance  made ;  they 
never  moved  except  when  urged  by 
means  of  shouts,  and  waving  of  clubs, 
and  then  in  exactly  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  their  drivers.  It  took  about 
three  hours  to  bring  them  to  the  settle- 
ment, so  that  it  was  six  o'clock  when  they 
arrived  there ;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  came  out  to  meet  them  ; 
partly  to  estimate  from  the  number  of 


seals  what  their  individual  gains  were 
to  be,  and  partly  also  to  relieve  the 
drivers,  and  allow  them  to  get  break- 
fast, before  the  killing  commenced. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  killing  was 
a  little  valley,  near  the  storehouse. 
Here  the  various  droves  were  united, 
and  the  drivers,  having  refreshed  them- 
selves, by  breakfasting  on  some  of  the 
young  ones  that  they  had  killed  at  the 
beach  and  brought  in  on  their  backs, 
now  prepared  for  action.  Some  two 
hundred  seals  were  divided  from  the 
main  body ;  and  having  completely 
surrounded  them,  the  men  contracted 
the  circle,  driving  the  seals  as  they 
did  so  into  the  centre. 

Then  began  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  seals  were  heaped  one  on 
the  other,  in  their  eagerness  to  escape 
from  the  death  that  threatened  them 
on  all  sides ;  while  the  men  struck  at 
their  heads  with  long  clubs,  and  at  al- 
most every  blow  a  seal  would  leap 
into  the  air,  with  a  painful  moan,  fall 
to  the  ground,  convulsed  in  agony,  and 
quickly  die. 

So  much  actual  strength  had  they, 
however,  that  sometimes  a  seal  would 
seize  one  of  the  clubs  with  his  teeth, 
and  wrenching  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  held  it,  toss  it,  by  a  turn  of 
his  head,  more  than  thirty  feet.  In  a 
few  minutes,  all  those  under  three 
years  of  age  were  killed,  and  those 
over  that  age  driven  off,  to  find  their 
way  to  the  water  as  best  they  might. 
All  the  men,  women,  and  children 
then  came  ;  and  each,  taking  a  seal, 
worked  with  such  rapidity,  that  soon 
the  skins  had  all  been  taken  from  those 
that  had  been  killed.  In  this  way  an- 
other and  another  portion  was  taken 
from  the  great  main  body,  until  in  the 
evening  it  was  all  exhausted,  and  the 
ground  for  over  two  acres  was  covered 
with  bare  white  bodies,  which,  in  the 
dim,  stormy  twilight,  reminded  one  of 
a  field  of  battle  after  a  day's  combat. 

The    skins    were    brought   to   the 
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storehouse,  counted,  and  each  head  of 
a  family  accredited  with  the  amount 
that  he  and  his  household  had  taken. 
The  next  morning  the  skins  were 
salted,  and  having  remained  in  pickle 
five  days,  were  taken  out,  rolled  in 
bundles  of  two  each,  and  were  then 
ready  for  shipment. 

The  ground  being  so  rocky,  it  was 
impossible  to  bury  the  seals'  bodies,  and 
to  throw  them  into  the  sea  would 
cause  all  the  living  seals  to  forever 
abandon  the  island ;  so  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remain,  the  natives  only  tak- 
ing off  enough  of  fat  to  supply  them 
with  oil,  for  food  and  light.  At  the  end 
of  the  season,  there  were  many  acres 
of  putrefied  carcasses,  which  "  reeking 
up  to  heaven,"  brought  dire  vengeance 
upon  their  destroyers,  as  the  list  of 
mortality  all  too  clearly  showed.  Yet 
if  the  seals  cause  the  death  of  the 
Aleuts,  they  are  also  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence,  as  the  isl- 
ands produce  no  vegetables  whatever; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  what  is  brought  there 
for  trading  purposes.  For  meat,  they 
use  the  seal,  fresh  in  summer,  salted 
in  winter ;  varied  perhaps,  now  and 
then,  by  a  gull  or  loon ;  but  the  means 
of  supplying  themselves  with  the  lat- 
ter are  so  very  inconstant,  that  were  the 
former  frightened  away  by  any  mis- 
management,—  which  has  frequently 
been  the  case  at  other  localities,  —  the 
Aleuts  would  be  also  obliged  to  desert 
the  islands,  leaving  them  as  barren  and 
isolated  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  Russian  first  brought  men 
to  reside  there. 

The  number  of  seals  killed  on  these 
two  islands  has  averaged,  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  1868,  a  little  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  annually ;  and 
with  proper  management,  this  could 
probably  be  continued  indefinitely,  as 
the  yearly  increase  far  exceeds  that 
amount.  During  the  summer  of  1868, 
or  the  first  year  that  the  country  came 


under  American  rule,  there  were  over 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  killed. 
Last  year,  although  there  was  an  act 
of  Congress  forbidding  any  one  even 
to  land  on  the  islands,  except  by  per- 
mission from  Government,  there  were 
nevertheless,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
seals  destroyed;  the  law  being  en- 
forced and  evaded  in  a  manner  that  is 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  calls 
loudly  for  a  Civil  Service  reform. 

There  are  several  bills  now  before 
Congress,  each  advocating  a  separate 
theory,  but  all  uniting  in  the  wish  to 
preserve  the  fisheries.  The  one  most 
feasible,  and  which  will  probably  be 
adopted,  is  that  of  leasing  out  both  isl- 
ands, for  a  term  of  years,  to  responsi- 
ble parties ;  allowing  them  to  kill  a 
certain  number  annually ;  obliging 
them  to  take  paternal  care  of  the 
Aleutian  inhabitants ;  and  holding 
them  accountable  for  any  infringement 
of  its  provisions.  In  this  way,  the 
Government  may  derive  a  revenue, 
varying  from  one  hundred  thousand 
to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. 

The  great  market  for  these  skins 
is  London,  to  which  place  they  are 
all  shipped,  via  San  Francisco,  or  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  ;  the  price  varying, 
according  to  demand,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-eight  shillings  each.  In  or- 
der to  reduce  them  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  usually  seen,  they 
have  to  undergo  a  long  process  of 
cleaning,  cutting,  and  dyeing,  which  is 
to  American  furriers  —  if  their  claim 
that  it  was  formerly  done  here  be  a 
true  one  —  a  "  lost  art ;  "  for  certain 
it  is  that  nowhere  outside  of  England 
is  it  understood ;  and  even  there  it  is 
held  as  a  monopoly  by  a  half-dozen 
business  houses.  The  skill  required 
to  remove  the  long  hair  that  covers 
the  fur,  is  only  obtained  after  years  of 
practice,  the  operation  being  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  one.  The  skins  are 
placed  on  frames,  and  the  inner  sur- 
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face  pared  off,  until  the  roots  of  the    easily  removed,  and  the  light  yellow- 


hair  are  completely  severed;  while 
the  roots  of  the  fur  remain  untouched, 
on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the 
outside  surface.  The  hair  is  then  very 


fur  made  ready  for  dyeing,  either  to  a 
more  golden  yellow,  a  dark  purple,  or 
black ;  and  is  afterwards  brought  to 
the  general  fur  market. 


BEATRICE'S   MIRROR. 


BY   MRS.    ANNIE    D UNBAR    PERKINS. 


"JACK,  what  has  become  of  that 
young  Englishman  I  saw  ever  so  long 
ago  in  your  studio  ?  "  She  asked  the 
question  carelessly,  looking  dreamily 
out  over  the  sea,  and  listening  idly  to 
the  sound  of  its  waves  beating  against 
the  rocks  far  below  them ;  but  as  no 
answer  came,  she  turned  and  looked 
into  her  companion's  face. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  me,  Jack  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know,  little 
Bertha?" 

"  I  did  not  care  particularly,  but  now 
I  do  ;  you  look  as  if  there  were  a  story 
to  tell ;  tell  me,  dear." 

"It  is  not  a  pleasant  one  ;  it  would 
only  make  you  sad." 

"  I  don't  care  for  pleasant  stories." 

"  And  you  like  to  be  sad  ?  So  be 
it,  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  dead." 

«  Dead  !     Impossible !  " 

"  Why  impossible  ?  It  has  been 
years  since  you  saw  him,  and  people 
often  die,  you  know." 

"  Of  course,  Jack,"  she  answered 
somewhat  petulantly  ;  "  but  I  can  only 
think  of  him  as  he  looked  that  day, 
so  strong,  and  tall,  and  so  alive.  Was 
his  death  a  very  sad  one  ?  " 

"  It  was  very  horrible  ;  but  if  you 
want  to  hear  about  it,  I  must  tell  you." 

He  made  her  sit  down  again. 

"Years  ago,  when  I  was  first  in 
Paris,  before  I  went  to  study,  I  was 
at  the  Opera  Ball  alone.  It  is  rather 


heavy  work  to  be  there  quite  alone,  and 
I  went  wandering  about  until,  growing 
tired  of  the  noise  and  nonsense,  I  found 
a  darkish  corner,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  in  peace.  In  a  moment  or 
two  I  saw  a  couple  approaching,  at- 
tracted, I  suppose,  by  the  quiet,  as  I 
had  been.  I  had  noticed  them  before ; 
the  man  was  tall,  and  dressed  simply, 
in  a  large  white  burnous  with  short 
sleeves,  leaving  his  arms  bare.  —  splen- 
did sinewy  arms,  with  a  bracelet  about 
an  inch  wide,  just  below  the  shoulder. 
It  was  made  of  yellow  gold,  and  had 
'  Enfer '  enamelled  on  it  in  blood-red 
fantastic  letters.  The  hood  of  the 
burnous  was  drawn  over  his  head,  and 
a  mask  with  a  very  long  fall  of  silk 
disguised  him  entirely.  The  girl  on 
his  arm  wore  a  white  domino  and  a 
mask  of  pink  velvet.  She  was  a 
delicate,  fragile*  little  creature,  and 
when  she  sat  on  the  bench  near  me, 
and  took  off  her  mask,  I  saw  that  she 
was  not  more  than  seventeen,  and  had 
the  loveliest,  happiest  little  face,  set 
in  deep  gold  hair,  —  hair  like  yours, 
Bertha.  He  seemed  passionately  in 
love  with  her,  —  he  seized  her  little 
hands  in  his  as  if  he  would  crush  them, 
and  once  I  heard  him  say,  *  For  heav- 
en's sake  don't  look  at  anybody:  it 
drives  me  mad.'  I  heard  no  more.  I 
only  saw,  as  I  moved  away,  the  happy 
light  die  out  of  those  sweet  eyes  and  a 
deprecating,  scared  expression  take  its 
place ;  but  as  I  looked  back,  she  had 
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her  head  nestling  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  seemed  to  soothe  her  tenderly ;  poor 
little  dove. 

"  Later  in  the  evening  I  was  attracted 
by  a  sudden  confusion  and  excitement, 
so  great  as  to  be  marked,  even  through 
the  perpetual  tumult  of  the  place  — 
a  crowd  swaying  and  pressing  noisily 
in  one  direction.  I  pushed  my  way  to 
the  spot ;  and  there,  with  her  fair  face 
exposed,  the  long  locks  already  dimmed 
by  contact  with  the  dusty  floor,  lay  the 
white  domino,  her  little  soft  hands  fall- 
ing helplessly.  A  tall  old  woman, 
kneeling  down,  took  the  poor  little  soul- 
less body  in  her  arms  like  a  baby,  and 
pressed  it  passionately  against  her 
breast.  In  reply  to  my  questions,  they 
said  that  her  companion,  '  a  great  mask 
in  a  white  cloak,'  had  suddenly  shot 
her,  —  '  through  the  heart,  Monsieur : 
she  fell  like  a  lamb,  pauvre  petite.' 
The  man  had  fled ;  they  found  the 
white  burnous  lying  near  the  door,  but 
in  the  confusion  he  had  well  and 
thoroughly  escaped.  I  shall  never  in 
all  my  life  forget  the  horror  of  that 
sight.  The  happy,  innocent,  pure  life 
choked  out  in  an  instant,  and  the  little 
girlish  figure  lying  on  the  dirty  floor, 
instead  of  on  some  dainty  white  bed; 
and  then  to  be  so  miserably  surrounded 
by  hideous,  grotesque  creatures  staring 
curiously !  It  was  terrible. 

"  Two  years  after  that,  I  was  settled 
in  Paris  studying.  I  had  been  there 
about  a  year,  when  Anatole  Barbey 
brought  the  young  Englishman  you 
ask  about,  to  my  studio,  on  the  very 
day  that  you  were  there." 

"  I  can  see  him  now,  twisting  the 
piece  of  woodbine,  and  looking  down 
a  little  sullenly.  I  remember  fancying 
that  he  did  not  like  women." 

"  Because  he  did  not  look  at  you,  my 
beautiful  Bertha  ?  But  you  are  right ; 
he  never  spoke  to  a  woman  when  he 
could  avoid  it,  and  never  of  one,  while 
I  knew  him.  At  first  we  used  to  laugh 
a  little  about  it,  but  a  something  in  his 


manner  soon  put  an  end  to  such  joking, 
and  we  ceased  to  remark  upon  any  pe- 
culiarities. Men  are  apt  to  take  other 
men  as  they  are,  and  we  were  busy 
and  thoughtless.  Sometimes  we  did  not 
see  each  other  for  days,  weeks  even, 
and  then  for  a  month  we  met  constant- 
ly. We  were  all  friends  after  the 
Bohemian  fashion,  knowing  and  caring 
nothing  for  each  other's  antecedents,  — 
living  precariously  like  the  sparrows, 
poor  one  day  and  rich  the  next,  dining 
sumptuously  in  company,  or  going 
without  any  dinner  at  all.  Some  at- 
traction, or  accident  perhaps,  threw  us, 
George  Holcomb  and  me,  much  to- 
gether, until  we  were  considered  by  the 
rest  of  the  fraternity  as  intimate 
friends.  We  were  friends,  if  constant 
companionship  and  hearty  affection 
make  friends,  but  we  were  not  intimate 
if  confidence  is  necessary  to  intimacy. 
We  never  spoke  of  our  past  lives :  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  concerned  him 
before  we  met :  he  seemed  to  have  no 
stronger  link  to  any  human  creature 
than  to  me,  and  after  all  that  was  a 
slender  one.  He  was  a  gay  companion, 
sympathetic,  kindly,  loving  nature 
deeply,  full  of  a  quaint  knowledge  on 
many  subjects.  I  cannot  describe  him, 
but  I  loved  him  in  spite  of  an  ever 
recurring  conviction  that  a  black  drop 
lurked  somewhere  in  that  passionate 
nature.  He  had  one  failing  :  he  some- 
times drank  deeply,  and  at  such  times, 
he  had  two  moods,  one  of  wild,  reckless 
gayety,  in  which  he  did  and  said  most 
brilliant  things  ;  in  the  other  he  was 
gloomy  and  unreasonable,  with  flashes 
of  furious  short-lived  anger.  We  sel- 
dom saw  him  in  this  mood :  he  would 
shut  himself  up  in  his  studio,  one  of 
the  gloomiest  places  I  ever  saw.  It  was 
a  great,  bare  room,  with  none  of  the 
artistic  trash  which  encumbered  or 
enlivened  the  other  studios.  A  few 
pictures  with  their  faces  to  the  wall, 
his  easel  and  painting-box,  an  old  chair, 
a  shabby  bookcase,  —  that  was  all.  He 
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painted  strange  pictures  ;  they  were 
masterly  in  drawing  and  in  color,  but 
the  subject  always  concealed  some 
deadly  surprise  or  some  fatal  misfor- 
tune. A  doe  feeding  tranquilly  beside 
a  stream,  while  in  the  thicket  a  lion 
lurked  ready  to  spring ;  a  young  girl 
gayly  tending  her  flowers,  unconscious 
of  the  snake  coiled  up  among  them  ; 
or  a  child  clapping  its  little  hands, 
and  laughing  while  the  earth  crumbled 
beneath  its  feet.  There  was  one 
drawing  which  I  still  have ;  he  handed 
it  to  me  one  day  that  I  might  look  at  a 
plan  of  something  on  the  back  of  it. 
I  think  now  that  he  did  not  know  the 
drawing  was  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
a  wild  whirl  of  devils  with  cymbals  and 
clashing  instruments,  sweeping  about 
the  prostrate  figure  of  a  little  white 
angel  half  hidden  in  its  wings.  It  is 
a  rough  thing,  with  only  a  few  strokes, 
but  it  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
me,  —  it  seemed  to  recall  something 
painful  and  familiar.  There'were  times 
when  I  fancied  something  was  wrong 
with  his  brain  ;  once  he  sprang  up  from 
his  seat  in  my  studio,  pale  and  excited. 
'  Beldon,  what's  that  looking  over  the 
back  of  the  chair,  there  in  the  dark 
corner  ?  '  He  grasped  my  arm  with  a 
terrible  grip  as  he  spoke ;  he  had  been 
drinking  then,  I  knew.  I  looked  across 
the  room,  and  saw  that  some  white 
drapery  thrown  over  a  tall  old  chair 
looked  not  unlike  a  human  form,  and 
over  it  hung  a  little  sketch  I  had  made 
some  months  before  of  a  young  girl 
with  golden  hair.  I  pointed  it  out  to 
him,  and  flinging  aside  my  arm,  he  went 
over,  and  taking  down  the  sketch,  he 
looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly.  Then 
he  asked  me  almost  angrily  '  Who  is  it  ? ' 
I  said, '  Nobody,  —  a  fancy  sketch.'  He 
still  kept  it  in  his  hand,  and  muttered 
something  which  sounded  like  '  poor 
little  angel,  poor  devil,'  and  then  tossed 
the  canvas  in  the  corner,  and  sat  silent 
and  moody  until  he  went  away.  He  was 
not  often  so.  The  next  day  he  forced 


me  to  forget  all  strangeness  in  the 
gayety  and  charm  which  subjugated 
every  one.  I  often  thought  he  was  a 
man  who  would  have  inspired  most 
women  with  a  great  love,  mingled  with 
great  fear  of  him.  One  evening  I 
was  to  have  a  supper  in  my  studio  — 
a  farewell  to  Anatole,  who  was  going  to 
England  to  try  his  fortune.  I  was  in 
luck  just  then ;  I  had  sold  a  picture, 
and  Anatole's  departure  was  a  good 
excuse,  if  one  was  needed.  The  table 
was  laid  in  my  studio :  it  was  gay  with 
lights  and  flowers,  and  other  things,  dear 
Bertha  —  things  to  eat,  and  too  many 
things  to  drink,  I  fear.  There  were 
fifteen  guests,  but  we  had  only  been 
seated  a  few  moments  when  Jules  Le 
Fevrier  and  his  brother  were  called 
away  —  some  message,  telegram,  I  for- 
get what  —  so  we  were  only  twelve,  as 
George  was  late.  He  came  at  last, 
answering  our  uproarious  greeting  joy- 
ously, and  took  his  seat  by  me.  I  saw 
with  some  regret  that  he  had  already 
been  drinking,  though  he  only  betrayed 
it  by  a  certain  restlessness  of  manner, 
and  a  deeper  flush  than  usual  on  his 
face.  We  were  very  gay,  and  George 
outshone  himself ;  he  was  full  of  an  al- 
most boyish  jollity,  which  grew  wilder 
and  more  boisterous  as  the  night  drew 
on. 

It  was  late  when  some  one  cried 
out,  <  Hola,  George,  tu  es  le  treizieme  : 
quel  malheur.'  George  only  laughed, 
but  the  conversation  drifted  gradually 
into  a  ghostly  channel.  Our  party  rep- 
resented several  nationalities,  and  each 
one  brought  his  characteristic  contribu- 
tion, until  a  young  Italian,  with  a  pale, 
delicate  face  like  an  old  carving  in 
ivory,  who  sat  opposite  to  George,  be- 
gan to  speak  of  the  idea,  that  every 
face  which  looked  into  a  mirror  left  its 
indelible  impress  there,  until  there  came 
to  be  a  confused  mass  of  outlines  in- 
visible to  unenlightened  eyes,  but  which 
under  certain  favorable  circumstances 
arranged  themselves  in  order,  and  came 
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out  into  shadowy  distinctness,  one  after 
the  other. 

"  '  At  midnight,  or  on  the  eve  of 
All  Souls,  I  suppose,'  said  George, 
gayly,  'one  might  discover  who  had 
looked  oftenest  in  her  glass.' 

" '  No,'  interrupted  the  Italian,  '  the 
same  face  falls  always  into  its  own 
outline :  there  would  be  only  one  for 
each  person  who  had  looked  into  the 
mirror/ 

" '  But,  amico,  what  will  you  do 
with  all  the  varied  expression  of  which 
the  human  face  is  capable  ?  ' 

"  *  There  is  one  expression  which 
belongs  essentially  to  the  individual ; 
all  others  are  but  changes  of  that  one. 
The  underlying  character,  the  true 
hidden  soul,  would  be  in  the  expres- 
sion on  the  mirror.' 

"  George  shook  his  head.  '  There  is 
no  reason  in  that  ;  one  might  never 
look  honestly  into  his  mirror,  and  the 
prevalent  expression  might  be  of  a 
simpering  vanity,  which  was  only  su- 
perficial.' 

"'It  is  impossible;  at  some  one 
time  the  soul  would  look  through  the 
eyes,  and  be  caught  forever.' 

"  '  Why  should  that  be  ? '  said  George. 
'  Is  not  that  fantastic  theory  founded 
on  some  idea  of  a  displacement  of  in- 
finitesimal '  — 

" '  Bah,  mon  ami,'  broke  in  Anatole, 
who  had  been  silent  too  long  for  his 
own  pleasure,  'get  not  beyond  the 
depth  of  thy  poor  friend ;  let  us  leave 
these  confounded  stories  and  be  gay. 
Do  you  forget  that  I  am  going  into  a 
gloomy  exile  ? ' 

«  A  little  hubbub  of  talk  and  laugh- 
ter arose,  but  for  some  reason  George 
continued  to  talk  to  the  Italian.  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  bringing 
his  acute  logical  faculties  to  bear  upon 
the  antique  rubbish  with  which  Gio- 
vanni's brain  was  stored.  It  was  like 
breaking  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel,  and 
Giovanni  was  in  no  wise  hampered  by 
impossibilities.  Since  the  thing  was 


a  mystery,  supernatural,  it  was  useless 
to  reason  about  it,  or  to  limit  the  ex 
tent. 

"'An  ancestress  of  mine,'  I  heard 
him  saying  in  his  dreamy  voice,  '  had 
a  mirror  of  Venetian  glass,  set  in  a 
frame  carved  wonderfully,  and  swing- 
ing between  twisted  columns.  I  have 
heard  that  the  garland  held  aloft  be- 
tween the  hands  of  amoretti  sitting  on 
the  top,  was  made  of  the  beautiful 
Venetian  colored  glasses,  so  that  it 
simulated  a  crown  of  roses,  the  flower 
of  Venus,  and  seemed  to  rest  above 
the  head  of  her  who  looked  into  the 
mirror.  When  Savonarola  preached 
against  the  vanities  and  luxuries  of 
life,  my  ancestress  took  down  the  gar- 
land of  roses  and  replaced  it  with  a 
cunningly  carved  crown  of  thorns. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  great 
blue  eyes,  and  red  gold  hair  like  that 
of  Titian's  women.  It  was  said  that 
my  ancestor  loved  her  with  such  jeal- 
ous rage,  that  he  could  not  bear  her 
to  even  look  at  aught  beside  himself; 
even  the  sunlight  and  the  evening  sky 
were  hateful  to  him,  because  her  sweet 
eyes  looked  at  them  lovingly.  She 
must  have  led  a  gloomy  life  at  best,  in 
the  high  castle  perched  upon  a  lonely 
rock;  and  who  can  wonder  if  the 
painter  who  came  to  take  her  portrait, 
stirred  a  little  blood  in  those  pale 
cheeks,  if  only  as  a  sudden  stone  dis- 
turbs the  surface  of  some  still  moun- 
tain lake  ?  Her  husband  watched  her 
grimly,  as  she  sat  in  her  thick  satin 
dress,  sowed  with  great  pearls,  and  her 
hair  gathered  beneath  a  diadem,  and 
flowing  in  long  locks  behind.  One 
day  she  dropped  her  fan  of  snow-white 
waving  feathers,  and  Conti  lifted  and 
gave  it  to  her  almost  on  his  knee,  and 
as  if  he  did  her  homage.  She  blushed 
and  smiled,  at  the  handsome,  youthful 
face,  and  thanked  him  gently.  It 
was  a  farewell,  too,  for  the  picture 
was  finished,  and  would  be  set  on  the 
morrow  in  its  place  in  the  gallery; 
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and  the  old  dreadful  life  —  in  which 
she  saw  nothing  fair  but  her  own  sor- 
rowful face  in  the  mirror — would  set- 
tle down  again  like  a  dark  veil.  Poor 
soul,  it  would  settle  down  no  more,  it 
was  to  be  lifted  forever. 

" '  The  next  morning  they  found  her 
lying  in  the  great  bed,  —  with  its  dark 
blood-red  hangings,  —  dead.  The  wom- 
en who  made  the  death  toilette,  whis- 
pered that  the  fair  neck  was  dark  and 
swollen,  with  the  cruel  gripe  of  strong 
hands;  and  it  is  said  that  when  she 
laid  in  state,  her  long  hair  was  curi- 
ously dressed,  so  that  her  neck  and 
throat  were  veiled  by  it,  and  her  fair 
pitiful  face  was  framed  like  some  of 
the  Madonnas  of  Fra  Angelico,  in 
burning  gold.' 

"  By  this  time  the  noise  of  talk  and 
laughter  had  quite  ceased,  and  we 
were  grouped  together  listening  in- 
tently to  the  Italian.  I  glanced  at 
George,  and  almost  started  at  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  —  an  awful  face. 
It  was  as  if  some  desperate  struggle 
against  remorse  was  tearing  to  pieces 
that  passionate,  rebellious  nature.  He 
fought  against  some  anguish,  that 
would  long  ago  have  conquered  a 
weaker  man. 

"  As  he  caught  my  eye,  the  painful 
expression  vanished,  and  emptying  his 
full  glass,  and  filling  it  again,  he  said 
with  his  hardest  laugh :  *  But  what 
about  the  mirror,  amico?  Did  the 
poor  lady's  ghost  scare  her  husband 
into  a  late  repentance  ? ' 

"'The  gloom  of  the  old  castle 
deepened,'  continued  Giovanni  gravely. 
'  Once  the  duke  slept  there  on  his  way 
to  Florence  (for  my  ancestor  was  of  a 
great  and  powerful  family)  and  for  a 
day  and  night  an  unaccustomed  gayety 
gilded  those  dreary,  haunted  rooms. 
There  were  priceless  pictures  in  the 
gallery,  and  my  ancestor  was  proud  to 
show  his  treasures.  The  portrait  of 
Beatrice  hung  in  its  place ;  the  beau- 
tiful eyes  seemed  to  be  forever  saying, 
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"Implora  pace,"  and  the  sunlight 
rested  on  the  long,  golden  tresses. 
The  duke  spoke  of  her  beauty,  and 
added  that  she  seemed  only  a  child, 
and  that  young  creatures  needed  youth 
and  gayety  about  them.  "  You  should 
have  brought  her  to  the  court,  my 
lord:  this  castle  is  somewhat  sombre 
for  a  flower  like  that,"  —  for  the  duke 
loved  fair  women,  —  but  my  ances- 
tor frowned  blackly  and  passed  on. 
That  night,  he  shut*  himself  in  his 
wife's  chamber,  and  in  the  dull  dawn 
they  found  him  on  the  floor  before  the 
mirror ;  they  lifted  him,  but  his  dark 
face  was  rigid,  and  his  gloomy  soul  had 
gone  to  its  appointed  place.  It  is  said, 
that  there  was  some  secret  casket  hid- 
den in  the  carved  work  of  the  mirror, 
and  that  he  went  to  seek  it,  to  discover 
if  possible  something  that  would  jus- 
tify his  crime  in  his  own  eyes.'  Gio- 
vanni's voice  grew  low  and  strange, 
and  his  dark  eyes  burned  through  the 
cloud  of  smoke  that  dimmed  the  gas- 
light. *  He  had  gone  alone  into  the  de- 
serted room,  and  with  his  dim  candle 
went  to  search  in  the  secrets  of  the 
dead.  It  was  midnight,  and  as  he 
looked  involuntarily  in  the  mirror,  out 
of  its  shadowy  depths  suddenly  looked 
forth  the  face  of  his  dead  wife,  with  all 
the  lonely  wretchedness  and  despair  of 
her  short  life  gathered  into  her  eyes. 
She  implored  him  mutely  to  give  rest 
to  her  poor  wandering  soul ;  she  held 
him  with  a  ghostly  strength  in  the  dark 
room,  until  she  conquered,  and  he  fell 
and  died  before  her  mirror.  And  so 
she  was  avenged.  When  the  duke 
heard  the  story,  he  had  masses  said 
for  her  soul ;  for  my  ancestor  had  car- 
ried his  hate  beyond  the  grave,  and 
would  fain  have  denied  her  rest  even 
in  death.' 

"  There  was  a  painful  silence  for  a 
moment,  then  George  laughed  aloud : 
'  Ah,  Giovanni,  how  easy  it  is  for  you 
infidel  Italians  to  believe  !  "  It  is  said, 
it  is  said,'*  that  is  enough  for  you ;  who 
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knows  what  your  grim  ancestor  saw  in 
the  mirror  !  Did  he  come  back  to 
tell?  His  own  black  face  might  be 
enough  to  frighten  the  soul  out  of  his 
old  body.  And  moreover,  suppose  a 
man  should  choose  a  mirror  into  which 
no  one  he  knew  had  ever  looked,  what 
then?' 

"  Giovanni  answered  tranquilly, '  The 
hand  of  Fate  would  lead  him  silently  ; 
he  would  be  constrained  to  choose  the 
mirror  holding  the  face  which  made 
or  marred  the  past." 

"  *  Perhaps  no  one  face  was  beyond 
another  in  its  influence  on  the  past  ? ' 

" '  As  you  will,'  answered  Giovanni, 
and  relapsed  into  silence  and  immobil- 
ity. 

"  *  Look,  Jack/  George  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, '  it  is  nearly  midnight ;  if  you 
had  a  lonely  room  and-  a  mirror,  I  would 
try  Giovanni's  theory  to-night.' 

"  I  had  a  mirror  and  a  lonely  room  ; 
you  remember  my  studio  was  in  an 
ancient  hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, and  full  of  relics  of  the  stately 
past,  in  the  staircase  with  its  broad 
balustrade,  and  in  the  lofty  rooms 
still  rich  with  their  faded  frescoes. 
My  studio  opened  into  an  immense 
salon,  in  which  I  stored  all  my  super- 
fluous artistic  properties.  They  were 
not  many,  so  the  great  space  was  bare 
and  desolate.  The  only  piece  of  fur- 
niture was  an  antique  mirror,  which  I 
had  found  the  day  before  in  an  old 
shop  in  the  Cite,  and  brought  home  in 
triumph  as  a  veritable  work  of  art. 
As  Giovanni  proceeded  in  his  story  a 
strange  fancy  had  taken  possession  of 
me  ;  —  for  this  mirror  swung  in  its 
carved  frame  between  two  twisted  col- 
umns. Even  the  amoretti  were  not 
missing,  although  .their  dimpled  hands 
were  empty  of  either  garland  or  crown 
of  thorns,  and  the  arm  of  one  was 
broken  off  above  the  elbow. 

"  *  Have  you  a  mirror,  Jack  ? ' 

" l  Yes,'  I  answered, '  there  is  one  in 
the  lumber  room,  but  George,  don't  try 


any  experiments  to-night ;  it  is  cold 
and  abominable  in  there,  and  it  will 
strike  midnight  immediately.' 

"  '  So  it  will,  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.'  He  sprang  up,  and  snatched 
a  candle  out  of  an  old-fashioned  can- 
delabrum on  the  mantel-piece.  As  he 
lighted  it,  I  was  painfully  struck  with 
his  restless,  excited  manner.  It  was 
warm  in  the  room,  and  like  most  of  us 
he  was  in  his  shirt  -  sleeves  —  a  tall, 
sinewy,  elegant  figure,  but  I  noticed 
that  his  hands  trembled  ;  he  had  been 
drinking  deeply,  even  for  him.  As  he 
passed  me,  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm  ; 
a  strange  fear  choked  my  voice  and 
oppressed  me.  He  shook  me  off  has- 
tily, and  laughed  out :  <  Why,  Jack, 
are  we  fools  ?  Do  you  believe  in  such 
rubbish  ?  Bah  ! '  He  walked  quickly  to 
the  door  of  the  salon,  and  opened  it : 
he  looked  back  and  made  a  mocking 
gesture  of  farewell  to  us,  as  we  sat 
and  stood,  in  dead,  breathless  silence 
around  the  supper  table,  with  its  gay 
confusion,  its  light  and  flowers.  Per- 
haps the  feeling  of  dread  which  evi- 
dently had  taken  possession  of  all  these 
reckless  fellows  was  a  sort  of  conta- 
gion from  Giovanni  and  me ;  for  the 
Italian  sat  immovable,  with  burning, 
horror-stricken  eyes,  and  I,  if  I  had 
been  a  woman,  would  have  cried  out 
or  fainted.  We  listened  to  his  firm 
footsteps,  as  they  echoed  across  the 
wide,  empty  room.  They  stopped. 
The  little  clock  on  the  mantel  and 
the  bell  of  Notre  Dame  began  to 
strike.  Then  there  rang  through  our 
ears  a  terrible  cry,  then  a  heavy  fall, 
then  dead  silence.  I  was  at  the  door 
in  a  moment,  and  the  rest  followed. 
I  knew,  before  I  could  see,  that  I  should 
find  him  there  before  the  mirror.  The 
only  light  was  from  the  studio  door, 
and  from  the  moonlight  struggling 
through  the  cobwebbed  window.  He 
lay  on  his  face,  with  his  arms  out- 
stretched. I  turned  him  over,  and 
lifted  up  his  handsome  head.  His 
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teeth  were  clenched,  his  eyes  wide 
open  ;  the  face  was  full  of  despair  and 
horror,  but  even  as  we  looked,  it  settled 
into  the  calm  repose  of  death.  He 
was  dead.  Dr.  Laurent  kneeled  down 
beside  him  and  bared  his  arm.  Not  a 
drop  of  blood  followed  the  lancet,  but, 
as  I  still  held  him,  my  heart  gave  a 
great  leap  at  the  sight  of  a  broad 
golden  band  below  the  shoulder.  I 
hastily  pulled  down  the  sleeve.  I  had 
no  need  to  decipher  the  fantastic  blood- 
red  letters  on  it.  A  flood  of  light  il- 
lumined the  past  months.  No  wonder, 
no  wonder !  I  understood  in  a  mo- 
ment. There  was  a  secret  in  his  life, 
an  anguish  against  which  he  might  well 
wound  himself  to  death.  Dr.  Laurent 
said  it  was  disease  of  the  heart;  but 
Giovanni  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Gia- 
como,  it  is  Beatrice's  mirror,"  and  he 
crossed  himself  furtively.  After  all 
the  necessary  formalities  were  ended, 
we  followed  him  to  his  lonely  grave. 
There  were  no  papers,  no.  slightest 
indication  which  could  give  a  clew  to 
who  or  what  he  was.  So  we  left  him 
there,  a  greater  mystery  than  ever. 
There  was  one  person  who  stood  with 
us  beside  the  grave,  a  woman  tall  and 
withered,  with  great  bright  eyes,  set  in 
a  brown  Italian  face ;  she  said  nothing, 
she  never  took  her  eyes  off  the  coffin, 
but  as  they  lowered  it,  she  knelt  down 
and  stretched  out  her  withered  hands, 
and  muttered  something  rapidly.  Gio- 
vanni, who  stood  by  me,  said, '  Amen/ 
He  thought  it  was  a  blessing,  but  I, 
who  saw  in  her  the  old  woman  at  the 
opera  ball,  knew  too  well  that  it  was  a 
curse.  The  next  morning  I  went  to 
look  at  the  strange  mirror.  It  was  "  — 
"  Don't  describe  it,  Jack,"  interrupted 
Bertha.  "  Come  with  me,  I  want  to 
show  you  something."  Jack  looked  at 
her  with  surprise  as  she  lifted  up  her 
pale,  excited  face,  but  he  followed  as 
she  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs.  She 
hurried  him  through  a  small,  pretty 
antechamber,  into  a  large  apartment, 


half  dressing-room,  half  sitting-room. 
It  was  full  of  beautiful  ancient  furni- 
ture, evidently  chosen  with  care  and 
gradually  collected.  The  chairs  were 
not  only  beautiful,  but  comfortable,  and 
the  rich  cabinets  and  the  quaint  dress- 
ing -  table  were  loaded  with  rare  glass 
and  bronze.  The  young  girl  went  on 
quickly,  until  she  stopped  before  an 
antique  mirror  which  stood  between 
two  windows  looking  towards  the  sea. 
It  swung  between  two  twisted  col- 
umns of  dark-red  polished  wood,  and 
its  frame  was  a  miracle  of  carved  ivy 
leaves.  Two  smiling  amoretti  held 
out  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves  in  their 
chubby  hands;  and  to  each  pillar  a 
little  figure  clung,  and  held  aloft  an 
oval  salver,  carved  all  over  in  the  most 
delicate  tracery.  On  these  the  candles 
stood  to  light  the  lady  at  her  toilet. 
Jack  stood  like  one  in  a  dream :  "  it 
is  Beatrice's  mirror  !  how  in  Heaven's 
name  did  it  come  here  ?  " 

"  Papa  sent  it,  —  it  was  unpacked 
only  yesterday.  How  strange  it  is ! 
it  is  the  very  same,  —  see,  —  the 
scratches  here  and  there."  She 
peered  into  it  curiously  ;  the  room 
began  to  fill  with  twilight  shadows ; 
her  pale  face  looked  back  at  her, 
framed  in  its  locks  of  gold,  as  poor 
Beatrice's  might  have  done. 

"  Come  away,  Bertha  dear  ;  you  are 
trembling  and  cold." 

"  Wait,  Jack  !  see  !  one  of  the  little 
salvers  is  missing ;  it  must  be  in  the 
straw.  Come,  let  us  look  for  it." 
She  sprang  up  impetuously,  and  they 
went  down  together  and  began  to 
search  the  straw,  still  in  the  great 
packing-box.  Suddenly  Bertha  started 
up.  "  See,  what  is  this  ?  some  old  let- 
ters. They  are  in  Italian :  where  did 
they  come  from  ?  Jack,  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  A  little  manuscript  book,  —  here 
is  the  salver."  He  showed  it  to  her. 
It  was  a  shallow  little  box ;  the  spring 
was  broken,  and  the  lid  had  fallen  off. 

"  Bertha  love,  do  not  tremble  so, 
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what  is  it  ?  "  She  leaned  against  him, 
breathless.  The  story  and  the  coinci- 
dence excited  her  imaginative,  sensi- 
tive nature  strongly.  "  Come,  and  let 
us  look  at  them ;  maybe  they  will  tell 
us  something  of  that  poor  Beatrice." 

The  sea-breeze  was  blowing,  strong 
and  fresh.  Bertha  shivered  and 
crouched  beside  the  wood-fire  in  the 
little  room  they  entered ;  while  Jack, 
almost  as  excited  as  she,  began  to  ex- 
amine the  little  book.  It  was  a  little 
diary,  extending  over  only  a  few  weeks, 
and  written  partly  in  French  and 
partly  in  Italian ;  a  girlish  record  of 
first  innocent  love,  with  now  and  then 
a  simple  fact  or  two.  It  began :  "  Lis- 
betta  showed  me  to-day  a  little  secret 
box  in  Maman's  mirror.  It  will  be 
a  good  place  for  my  precious  letters, 
and  she  gave  me,  besides,  this  little 
green  book.  Maman  used  it  to  put 
down  what  she  was  doing  every  day ; 
but  all  the  written  leaves  are  torn 
out,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  a  journal 
on  the  rest.  I  can't  tell  about  first 
seeing  George ;  it  is  too  long,  and  be- 
sides I  know  all  about  it  by  heart, 
and  it  would  be  no  use."  Further  on, 
she  said :  "  I  wish  I  had  Maman. 
Grandmaman  and  Grandpapa  are  so 
old,  I  sometimes  think  they  are  nearly 
dead  now ;  and  they  forget  all  about 
me,  after  they  have  patted  my  head 
and  blessed  me.  If  Lisbetta  were  not 
here,  we  would  all  starve,  I  suppose,  — 
not  now,  though.  George  would  take 
care  of  us.  But  that  is  just  what  I 
want  Maman  for,  to  tell  me  about 
George.  Sometimes  I  don't  like  to 
steal  away  out  of  the  old  garden,  to 
see  all  the  beautiful  places  he  shows 
me.  I  have  a  queer  fancy  that  Maman 
would  not  like  it,  and  I  know  Lisbetta 
does  not,  —  only  she  doesn't  like 
George,  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  sup- 
pose. After  all,  nobody  but  Lisbetta 
cares  where  I  go.  My  grandparents 
never  get  up  until  noon,  and  then 
when  Lisbetta  has  dressed  them  and 


put  them  in  their  great  chairs,  and 
given  them  their  chocolate  and  galette, 
they  sit  silent  all  day,  Grandpapa  lean- 
ing on  his  ivory  cane,  and  Grandmaman 
with  her  hands  folded.  Lisbetta  says 
that  they  do  talk,  but  I  never  hear 
them.  Grandmaman  wears  a  white 
cap  with  a  ruffle  of  fine  lace  that  falls 
down  about  her  pretty  old  face,  for  she 
has  a  pretty  old  face,  only  it  never, 
never  changes.  There  is  a  great  black 
cross  hanging  on  her  white  necker- 
chief. Grandpapa  has  his  hair  combed 
back,  and  tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  and 
he  wears  a  long,  black,  velvet  gown, 
trimmed  with  fur,  and  he  has  bright 
rings  on  his  poor  thin  fingers.  I 
never  noticed  anything  strange  in  their 
dress  until  George  took  me  into 
Paris ;  nobody  dresses  that  way  now, 
but  George  says  *  they  are  fossils  : '  he 
means  they  belong  to  the  past,  I  sup- 
pose. Every  morning  when  I  go 
round  the  great  India  screen,  and  see 
them  in  the  high  crimson  chairs,  and 
Lisbetta  serving  them  with  chocolate 
in  pretty  thin  cups,  I  think  it  is  only 
an  old  picture,  like  some  of  those 
George  showed  me  in  the  Louvre. 
They  never  even  smile  at  me.  I  kneel 
down,  and  they  put  their  hands  on  my 
head  so  softly  that  I  hardly  feel  it,  and 
they  murmur  something,  —  Lisbetta 
says  that  it  is  a  blessing,  but  that  is 
all,  every  bit ;  so  before  George  came, 
there  was  really  nobody  but  Lisbetta. 

"  Monday.  George  will  be  here  to- 
day. I  used  to  think  this  dear  old 
walled  garden  must  be  the  loveliest 
place  in  the  world,  and  then  it  began 
to  grow  tiresome,  just  a  little,  and 
now  it  is  heaven,  when  George  is 
here ;  and  even  when  he  is  gone,  I  can 
lie  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  terrace  in 
the  sun,  and  think  of  him.  I  am  so 
happy,  so  happy,  so  happy,  that  no 
one  but  the  birds  can  understand  it. 
Lisbetta  looks  grave  and  grim ;  but  I 
sing  it  all  to  the  flowers  hi  the  garden, 
and  she  may  be  as  cross  as  she 
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chooses,  —  but  she  is  never  really  cross 
to  me. 

"  Thursday.  George  was  very  angry 
to-day.  I  was  frightened,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  know  what  I 
did.  It  was  only  for  a  minute,  but  I 
could  not  look  at  his  face,  it  was  so 
.  .  .  but  I  will  not  write  about  it,  my 
dear,  good,  lovely  George.  It  was 
somehow  because  he  loves  me  so,  he 
told  me  it  was,  and  he  said  something 
about  M.  Felix,  who  came  as  usual  to 
see  Grandmaman.  George  was  in  the 
arbor  and  I  spoke  to  M.  Felix,  and 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  head,  but  M. 
Felix  is  an  old  man,  —  not  old  like 
Grandpapa,  but  he  must  be  forty. 

"  Monday.  Lisbetta  said  an  awful 
thing  to-day  •,  she  says  that  George 
will  kill  me  some  day  with  his  evil 
temper.  But  George  has  not  an  evil 
temper.  He  doesn't  like  me  to  look 
at  any  one  in  the  street,  and  I  am  for- 
getful and  thoughtless.  He  says  it  is 
not  becoming  or  modest,  so  of  course 
it  makes  him  angry  when  I  forget 
and  stare  about.  The  people  are  so 
strange  and  interesting  to  me,  who 
have  lived  all  my  life  in  this  old  house 
and  garden.  Lisbetta  makes  him  an- 
gry too,  by  following  us  about  wherever 
we  go.  I  have  seen  him  quite  furious 
with  her,  but  she  doesn't  care,  she 
leaves  Manon  with  her  knitting  to 
watch  Grandmaman,  and  follows  us 
about.  George  doesn't  understand 
how  much  she  loves  me :  she  is  the 
only  friend  I  have  ever  had,  and  I 
would  be  glad  if  she. and  George  liked 
each  other ;  but  one  cannot  have 
everything  as  one  wants  it. 

"  Wednesday.  George  has  been  up 
here  in  my  room ;  Lisbetta  would  not 
consent  at  first,  but  I  coaxed  her  hard, 
and  so  she  said  yes,  and  sat  in  the  cor- 
ner, with  her  lace  pillow,  —  so  cross 
ind  grave!  I  wanted  to  show  George 
Maman's  mirror.  He  says  it  is 
beautiful  and  a  work  of  art.  He  was 
so  interested  and  looked  at  everything, 


and  laughed  because  I  had  put  a 
wreath  of  roses  in  the  empty  hands  of 
my  amoretti.  He  says  that  I  am  a 
vain  little  girl,  but  I  am  only  glad  to 
be  pretty  for  him.  He  looked  round 
the  room  too,  and  without  minding 
Lisbetta  went  up  to  my  little  bed  and 
kneeled  down  and  kissed  the  pillow. 
0,  my  dear,  dear  love,  what  am  I  that 
you  should  love  me  so  ?  and  how  can 
I  speak  of  little  shadows  in  the  pres- 
ence of  so  much  light." 

There  was  only  one  more  place  in 
which  the  record  betrayed  a  fear  of 
George's  anger.  "  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  keep  him  from  being  angry,  it  makes 
me  afraid.  But  it  is  no  matter  as  long 
as  he  loves  me,  and  I  will  accept  any- 
thing from  him.  Lisbetta  and  he  had  a 
dreadful  talk  yesterday.  He  is  so  good 
and  tender  and  gay,  except  just  now 
and  then.  Lisbetta  says  "  it  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  women  of  our  family 
to  be  loved  with  jealousy,  and  to  die 
miserably.  But  George  cannot  be  jeal- 
ous. Of  whom  ?  There  is  nobody,  and 
surely  he  knows  how  I  love  him." 

The  last  entry  was,  —  u  O,  I  have 
had  such  a  lovely,  delicious  morning. 
George  was  here  all  day.  It  was 
cold,  and  we  sat  in  the  little  salon, 
and  had  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  George 
was  so  gay.  I  played  for  him  on  my 
poor  neglected  guitar,  and  sang  all  the 
old  love-songs  I  know,  and  he  talked. 
How  much  he  knows  :  and  he  is  going 
to  teach  me  when  we  are  always  to- 
gether. I  will  learn  fast.  I  love  to 
learn  and  from  George.  If  there 
were  only  somebody  to  be  glad  with 
me.  Dear  old  Lisbetta.  She  hates 
George.  I  think  she  is  jealous,  but 
she  says  no.  I  am  going  to  a  ball  to 
night  in  Paris.  A  great  ball  with 
curious  people,  all  dressed  up  in  masks. 
I  wonder  if  it  will  be  like  the  court 
balls  Lisbetta  tells  me  about.  I  have 
been  happy  enough  to-day  for  a  life- 
time. My  heart  is  singing  all  the  time. 
I  looked  in  Maman's  mirror  for  a 
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whole   minute.      I    wonder   how  she  and  looked  into  Bertha's  eager  eyes, 

looked.     I  wish  her  face  would  look  The  little  book,  with  its  pitiful  story, 

out  at  me.     I  must  ask  Lisbetta  about  slid  to  the  ground,  and  Jack  took  her 

a  story  she  once  told  me.     How  happy  in  his  arms.     It  was  harder  for  him 

I  have  been  and  am.     How  beautiful  to  see  the  tears  in  Bertha's  eyes  than 

the   world    is !     Even  now    that    the  to  think  of  even  that  poor  little  mur- 

summer    has    gone,    the    sun    is    as  dered  dove.     He  laid  her  in  the  chair 

bright  and  the  sky  as   blue   as  ever",  from  which  she  had  risen,  and  seating 

Good-by,  little    green   book.      I    will  himself  on  the  low  step  at  her  feet, 

put  you  -away  with   George's  letters,  took  her  hand  and  held  it  fast.     She 

not   many,  until  to-morrow,  and  you  lifted  up  her  head  from  where  it  Bested, 

shall  hear  all  about  the  ball.     I  am  to  — "Ah  Jack,  who  knows?  perhaps  her 

wear  a  long  white  cloak  and  a  pink  little  fair  face  did  look  into  his  out  of 

mask :  how  queer  it  will  be.     Addio."  her    mirror ;    he    might    well    die   of 

That  was  all.     Jack  ceased  to  read,  ,  grief  and  shame." 


RURAL  WORSHIP. 

BY   A.    M.  IDE. 

THOUGH  all  men's  art  the  temple  gilds, 
Where  Nature  works  all  art  is  poor ; 

Supremest  art,  like  nature,  builds 
Of  life  that  is,  life  to  endure. 

Who  worship  best,  from  days  of  old 
Have  builded  wiser  than  they  knew : 

Truth  is  diviner  than  its  mould, 

Form  may  be  false,  the  worship  true. 

Man's  ways  are  many  and  God's  one  : 

What  shrines  are  sought,  or  aisles  are  trod, 

The  liberty  of  creeds  outgrown 
Is  foretaste  of  the  peace  of  God. 

The  gospels  of  the  field  are  His  : 

The  ministries  of  light  and  air, 
Forest  and  ocean  litanies, 

All  Nature's  perfect  psalm  and  prayer. 

The  pathway  of  His  temple  leads 

Wherever  truth  is  sought  or  found :  — 

Nor,  set  apart  by  walls  or  creeds,  — 
The  earth  of  God  is  holy  ground. 
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IN  the  great  intellectual  awakening, 
which  has  followed  our  late  national 
convulsion,  the  public  attention  has 
been  turned  in  a  marked  degree  to 
certain  deficiencies  in  our  educational 
system.  Especially  has  the  lack  been 
felt  of  those  institutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  aesthetic  culture,  which  are 
found  in  every  nation  and  almost  in 
every  city  in  Europe.  That  this  feel- 
ing is  a  deep  conviction,  and  not  a 
superficial,  evanescent  flush  of  senti- 
ment, is  shown  by  the  tangible  form 
which  it  has  assumed  in  some  of  our 
largest  cities.  Movements  for  estab- 
lishing extensive  museums  of  the  fine- 
arts  were  inaugurated  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Boston  at  almost  the 
same  time.  These  two  movements, 
though  begun  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances, still  look  to  the  same  ulti- 
mate end.  Without  doubt  other  cities 
will  soon  follow  the  example  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York. 

The  fine-arts  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  which  appeal  to  the 
soul  through  the  channel  of  the  ear, 
termed  in  German  the  "speaking" 
(redende)  arts,  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  which  are  oratory,  poetry,  and 
music ;  and  those  which  appeal  to  the 
soul  through  the  channel  of  the  eye, 
termed  in  English  the  formative  arts, 
the  chief  representatives  of  which  are 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 

By  a  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  first  of  the  "speak- 
mg  "  arts,  oratory,  has  been  developed 
in  America  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
far  surpassing  that  attained  by  any 
other  art,  and  equalling  or  surpassing 
that  attained  by  this  art  in  any  other 
country.  In  the  second  of  the  speak- 
ing arts,  poetry,  America  is  fully  equal 
to  any  other  land ;  we  have  several 
poets,  as  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and 
Lowell,  who  are  not  surpassed  by  the 


contemporary  poets  of  any  other  nation. 
In  the  third  of  the  speaking  arts, 
music,  America  is  far  behind  every 
country  in  Europe.  We  have  scarcely 
an  eminent  American  composer,  and 
our  conservatories  of  music  are  only 
in  the  bud. 

But  in  the  formative  arts,  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  in  the 
application  of  art  to  industry,  America 
is  markedly  in  the  back-ground.  With 
us,  the  usual  order  of  history  has 
been  reversed.  Thus  in  Egypt,  in 
Greece  and  her  colonies,  in  Italy  and 
other  mediaeval  countries  of  Europe, 
the  fine  arts  (using  the  term  now  in 
its  restricted  sense,  as  applying  to 
the  formative  arts)  flourished  with 
great  luxuriance  in  the  early  periods 
of  national  development.  But  here 
in  America,  after  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  national  growth,  we  have 
scarcely  begun  to  cultivate  the  forma- 
tive arts,  upon  a  scale  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  culture  of  the 
present  age. 

Still  in  no  country  in  the  world  is 
there  more  native  genius  for  art  than 
in  America.  There  has  always  been 
a  "  faithful  few "  among  architects, 
who  have  struggled  against  the  control 
which  mere  "  builders  "  have  acquired 
over  their  art.  This  control  is  now 
nearly  broken,  even  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civic  architecture  during  the  last  ten 
years,  is  an  index  of  the  high  state 
which  that  art  will  soon  attain  among 
us.  We  have  also  a  few  sculptors 
who  deserve  honorable  mention  among 
the  best  representatives  of  the  plastic 
art  in  the  world ;  and  in  painting  an 
Alls  ton,  a  Stuart,  and  a  Cole,  and  others 
in  past  generations,  have  been  worthy 
predecessors  of  the  very  respectable 
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number  of  artists  who,  in  two  or  three 
of  our  cities,  have  brought  at  least 
landscape  and  portrait  painting,  to  a 
degree  of  excellence,  rivalling  that 
attained  in  any  other  country.  If  art 
has  arrived  at  its  present  condition  in 
a  few  even  of  our  cities  under  such 
discouraging  circumstances,  with  no 
schools  for  instruction,  with  a  general 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  and  with  but  a  spasmodic  and 
sporadic  patronage,  what  excellence 
might  it  not  have  attained,  had  there 
been  as  high  regard  for  its  influence, 
and  as  much  time,  attention,  and  money 
devoted  to  instruction  in  it,  as  have 
been  given  to  natural  science,  to  math- 
ematics, Latin,  or  Greek,  and  had  art 
been  patronized  by  the  whole  of  the 
people  in  every  part  of  the  land.  A 
few  of  our  men  of  wealth  have  col- 
lected, at  great  expense,  very  excellent 
private  galleries  of  art.  But  the  gen- 
eral fact  remains  that  we  are  without 
academies  of  art,  and  that  the  public 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  true  taste. 

By  our  neglect  of  the  fine-arts  we 
are  contradicting,  in  a  most  singular 
manner,  our  claims  and  reputation  as  a 
practical  people.  More  buildings  are 
erected  annually  in  America,  than  in 
half,  if  not  than  in  the  whole  of 
Europe.  And  yet  we  have  not  a  sin- 
gle academy  of  architecture,  or  school 
of  the  fine-arts  in  general.  Little 
Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
population  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  one  fourth  its 
territory,  and  perhaps  one  half  its 
material  wealth,  has  three  academies  of 
the  fine-arts  in  general  (at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  Bruges),  and  sixty-five 
schools  of  design,  which  are  attended 
by  over  twelve  thousand  pupils.  In 
B,  liberal  system  of  education,  this 
branch  should  receive  as  much  time 
and  attention  as  chemistry,  algebra, 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French.  But  formal 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  the 


practice  of  art,  is  not  sufficient.  It  ia 
as  necessary  for  the  young  artist  to 
see  the  exemplification  of  the  princi- 
ples of  art  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  as  it  is  for  the  medical  stu- 
dent to  witness  the  operations  of  skill- 
ful physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
clinique;  and  to  the  public,  a  good 
painting,  statue,  or  cathedral  is  a  more 
forcible  and  effective  education  in  the 
principles  of  true  taste,  than  a  long 
series  of  lessons  or  lectures.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  art-museums. 

An  edifice  which  is  to  contain  pub- 
lic galleries  of  art,  should  be  located 
away  from  the  noisy  and  dusty  thor- 
oughfares of  a  great  city ;  it  should 
be  placed  where  no  other  buildings 
will  ever  be  erected  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  which,  by  their  shadows  and 
reflections  of  light  may  make  the 
rooms  unserviceable  as  galleries  of 
art ;  it  should  be  placed  where  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  such  indefinite 
expansion  as  may  be  required  by  the 
wants  of  the  future ;  and  it  should  be 
within  easy  access  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  city.  All  of 
these  conditions  can  be  met  with  only 
in  the  public  parks.  In  the  chief 
park  of  every  city,  a  plot  should  be 
left,  upon  which  museum  buildings  of 
both  science  and  art  may  be  placed. 
This  plot  should  be  near  the  edge  of 
the  park,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  other 
institutions  for  the  higher  education, 
as  schools  of  art  and  of  practical  sci- 
ence, colleges,  universities,  and  public 
libraries,  —  all  of  which  should  be  lo- 
cated within  a  convenient  distance  of 
each  other.  In  this  respect  the  city 
of  Berlin  has  a  great  advantage  over 
any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  by 
this  means  the  efficiency  of  all  its  in- 
stitutions is  greatly  increased. 

By  their  own  example,  the  museum 
buildings  should  be  promoters  of  one 
of  the  chief  arts  which  their  contents 
illustrate.  They  should  be  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  architecture  in  Amer- 
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ca.  So  great  is  now  the  solidarity 
the  coherence  and  intercourse  between 
nations,  that  any  new  excellence  which 
may  be  developed  in  one  land  is  soon 
known,  and  is  likely  to  be  reproduced 
in  other  lands.  We  might  therefore 
with  as  much  propriety  speak  of  Amer- 
ican chemistry,  astronomy,  medicine,  or 
music,  as  of  American  architecture. 
The  museum  buildings  should,  there- 
fore, be  landmarks,  —  not  of  American 
architecture,  but  of  architecture  in 
America,  and  they  should  mark  a 
progress  in  the  history  of  architec- 
ture in  the  world.  And  in  its  interior 
arrangement,  a  museum  building  should 
be  planned  with  special  reference  to 
the  purpose  which  the  edifice  is  to 
serve. 

In  considering  the  contents  of  mu- 
seums of  art  in  America,  we  will  first 
speak  of  those  which  may  be  estab- 
lished in  our  largest  cities, —  as  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San 
Francisco.  We  will  then  speak  of 
what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in 
cities  of  less  size  and  wealth.  We 
will  also  make  a  few  suggestions  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  mu- 
seums in  smaller  places.  For  very 
much  may  be  accomplished  even  in 
our  smaller  towns.  Indeed,  the  supe- 
riority of  Europe  over  America  in  in- 
stitutions of  high  culture,  is  seen  in  no 
place  in  a  more  striking  light  than  by 
comparing  the  small  cities  with  each 
other.  Thus  the  city  of  Gotha  is 
about  as  large  as  Newburg,  having 
about  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  entire  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  is  almost  identical  in  size  with 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  the  material 
wealth  of  the  two  is  not  very  different. 
But  Gotha  has  a  museum  of  art,  con- 
taining over  seven  hundred  excellent 
paintings,  fifty  thousand  engravings, 
Sorty  thousand  coins  (with  casts  of 
fourteen  thousand  more),  nine  thou- 
sand drawings,  a  large  collection  of 


casts  of  works  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, and  many  other  works  of  art ; 
the  city  also  contains  a  fine  museum  of 
natural  history,  an  observatory,  a  gym- 
nasium (or  college),  a  polytechnic 
school,  a  school  of  trade  and  business, 
and  a  library  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  volumes,  with  many  minia- 
tures and  manuscripts  ;  —  (the  library 
was  founded  the  same  year  as  Harvard 
College,  in  1640,  and  all  the  other  in- 
stitutions are  of  modern  origin). 

A  museum  of  art  in  a  large  and 
wealthy  city  should  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin,  the  rise,  the  growth, 
the  culminating  glory,  and  the  periods 
of  decline  and  decadence  of  all  the  for- 
mative arts,  both  pure  and  applied,  as 
they  have  appeared  in  all  lands  and  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  True  art  is 
cosmopolitan.  It  knows  no  country; 
it  knows  no  age.  Homer  sang,  not  for 
the  Greeks  alone,  but  for  all  nations 
and  for  all  time.  Beethoven  is  the 
musician,  not  of  the  Germans  alone, 
but  of  all  cultivated  nations.  And 
Raphael  painted,  not  for  the  Italians 
alone,  but  for  all,  of  whatever  land  or 
age,  whose  hearts  are  open  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  beautiful  in  art.  An 
ideal  museum  must  thus  be  cosmopoli- 
tan in  its  character ;  and  it  must  pre- 
sent the  whole  stream  of  art-history  in 
all  nations  and  ages,  as  represented  in 
the  three  great  arts,  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  in  the  minor 
arts,  and  in  the  many  applications  of 
art  to  industry,  by  the  adornment  of 
every  material  production  which  comes 
from  the  hand  of  man. 

A  work  of  art  thus  studied  histori- 
cally has  other  charms,  besides  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  as  of  beauty  of  com- 
position, color,  form,  execution,  or  ex- 
pression. It  serves  as  a  link  in  the 
great  assthetic  development  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  thus  aids  us  to  see  the 
unity  of  the  history  of  art,  from  the 
building  of  the  first  pyramids  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  history  of  art 
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thus  studied  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  history  of  civilization.  And  a  col- 
late,ral,  but  a  by  no  means  unimportant 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  art  historically,  is  the  'interest  which 
it  awakens  and  the  light  that  it  throws 
uoon  the  great  events  and  the  promi- 
nent characters  in  universal  history ; 
upon  the  customs,  costumes,  and  daily 
life  of  different  peoples  and  in  different 
ages ;  and  upon  the  moral,  religious, 
intellectual,  industrial,  and  political 
progress  of  the  human  race. 

To  establish-  a  museum  covering 
thus  the  entire  history  of  art  is  a  vast 
undertaking.  At  a  first  glance  it  may 
seem  impossible.  We  will  proceed  to 
consider  how  far  it  is  feasible. 

With  reference  to  sculpture  success 
is  more  easily  attained  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is 
indeed  possible  to  reproduce  every  ex- 
isting work  of  sculpture  in  the  world. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury Raphael  Mengs  founded  the  Mu- 
seum of  Sculpture-  in  Dresden,  by 
gathering  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris  of 
the  chief  works  of  classic  art,  which 
were  then  known.  The  value  of  this 
museum  is  now  increased  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  originals  have  since 
been  destroyed,  and  that  those  works 
are  now  to  be  studied  only  through 
these  casts.  Since  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael Mengs  the  collection  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
casts  of  representative  works  of  all 
periods.  The  New  Museum  in  Ber- 
lin offers,  through  its  magnificent  col- 
lection of  casts,  better  opportunities  for 
studying  the  history  of  plastic  art  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  single 
museum  in  the  world.  The  museum 
building  was  completed  in  1855,  and 
the  whole  of  this  unrivalled  collection 
of  casts  has  been  procured  within  a 
few  years.  This  method  of  reprodu- 
cing works  of  sculpture,  by  means  of 
plaster  casts,  has  been  adopted  exten- 
sively in  many  public  and  private  mu- 


seums in  Europe.  One  Prussian  noble- 
man has  a  gallery  of  casts  at  his  coun- 
try seat,  upon  which  he  has  expend- 
ed over  a  hundred  thousand  thalers. 
There  are  large  collections  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  in  the  city  of  Gotha, 
in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  Kensington 
Museum  (one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  museums  in  the  world),  and 
in  other  museums  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  All  of  the  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen  are  represented,  mostly  by 
casts,  in  a  building  erected  to  contain 
them,  in  Copenhagen;  a  building  in 
Munich  contains  a  complete  collection 
of  casts  of  the  work  of  the  great  Bava- 
rian sculptor,  Schwanthaler  ;  there  is 
a  similar  collection  of  casts  of  the  works 
of  Rauch  in  Berlin  ;  and  of  Tieck  in 
Dresden.  In  a  great  museum,  sepa- 
rate rooms  could  be  set  apart  to  contain 
casts  of  many  or  all  the  works  of  the 
most  important  sculptors. 

Casts  in  plaster  of  Paris  have  many 
advantages  over  copies  in  marble. 
They  are  perfectly  accurate  reproduc- 
tions of  the  originals.  The  texture  of 
the  surface  is  soft  and  mellow,  in  some 
qualities  surpassing  even  marble.  For 
purposes  of  study  and  for  real  aesthetic 
effect  they  are  better  than  most  orig- 
inal antiques,  as  they  are  entirely  free 
from  discolorations  occasioned  by  ex- 
posure for  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries 
to  the  action  of  the  weather,  or  to  the 
dampness  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
have  lain  imbedded.  The  color  and 
general  appearance  of  works  in  bronze 
can  be  perfectly  reproduced  by  bronz- 
ing the  surface  of  the  casts ;  as  they  are 
strengthened  by  an  iron  frame  on  the 
inside,  they  may  be  used  to  represent 
very  light  and  slender  works  in  bronze. 

Many  persons,  of  much  culture  even, 
have  been  led  by  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  flooded  with  peddlers,  who 
vend  for  trifling  sums  poor  casts  of  in- 
ferior works,  to  consider  all  casts  to  be 
unartistic,  vulgar,  and  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  the  gallery  of  a  gentleman  of 
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taste,  or  in  a  museum  of  art.  But 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  the  genius 
of  a  sculptor  is  shown  in  the  composi- 
tion, the  movement,  the  accuracy  and 
delicacy  of  form,  and  the  expression  of 
his  works;  that  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
material  he  employs,  be  it  marble, 
bronze,  terra-cotta,  wood,  or  plaster, 
and  that  a  perfect  copy  is  as  good 
as  an  original,  for  all  purposes  of  study, 
and  for  aesthetic  effect.  The  cheapness 
of  casts  will  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  dilettanti  and  snobs,  but  it  will 
be  a  recommendation  with  men  of 
sense  and  with  all  true  lovers  of  art 
for  the  sake  of  art.  The  question  of 
the  propriety  of  introducing  casts  into 
museums  of  art  has  been  practically 
settled,  by  the  great  and  increasing 
popularity  of  the  magnificent  collection 
in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  the  most  cul- 
tivated city  in  the  world.  A  more  ex- 
tensive collection  than  that  in  Berlin 
even,  is  contemplated  in  Paris.  The 
trustees  of  the  museum  in  Boston  have 
wisely  determined  to  begin,  by  making 
an  extensive  collection  of  casts  of  an- 
tique sculpture. 

There  are  some  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, with  plaster  casts.  Though  the 
interior  iron  frame  makes  them  very 
strong,  the  surface  is  much  more  fragile 
than  marble.  Great  care  is  also  neces- 
sary to  avoid  exposure  to  dust ;  not 
even  the  lightest  feather  should  touch 
the  surface  of  those  that  are  not  bronz- 
ed, but  dust  should  be  blown  off  by  bel- 
lows ;  the  floors  of  the  rooms  contain- 
ing them  should  never  be  swept,  but 
they  should  be  cleansed  by  means  of 
a  wet  cloth,  as  is  done  in  the  museums 
of  painting  and  sculpture  in  Europe. 
A  strange  fascination,  also,  attaches  to 
the  identical  stone  or  bronze  of  an  an- 
tique, even  though  it  be  an  ancient 
copy  of  another  original,  or  though 
this  antique  be  so  discolored  that  its 
true  artistic  effect  can  only  be  dis- 
cerned through  means  of  a  plaster  cast. 
It  is,  of  course,  highly  important  that 


the  cast  be  not  made  in  a  .careless 
manner,  nor  from  an  imperfect  mould. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Boston  and 
New  York  museums  to  unite  in  pro- 
curing new  moulds,  instead  of  import- 
ing separate  collections  of  casts.  The 
little  additional  expense  thus  incurred 
would  soon  be  made  up  by  the  sale  of 
casts  to  other  museums,  which  will 
soon  be  organized  in  our  other  chief 
cities.  The  British  Museum,  and  the 
museums  of  Berlin,  Munich,  and  the 
Louvre,  among  others,  greatly  increase 
their  efficiency  as  promoters  of  aesthetic 
culture  by  disposing  of  casts  from 
originals  or  moulds  which  are  in  their 
possession.  A  commission  from  all 
the  chief  museums  in  Europe,  is  now 
arranging  for  having  moulds  taken  of 
all  the  important  works  hi  their  pos- 
session..  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
first  complete  collection  of  casts  thus 
formed  may  be  made  in  some  American 
city ! 

Prominent  works  of  sculpture,  of 
which  it  is  not  convenient,  or  of  which 
it  is  not  permitted  to  take  casts,  can 
be  represented  with  excellent  effect  by 
engravings  or  photographs. 

Though  most  of  the  important  orig- 
inal works  of  ancient  and  mediasval,  and 
nearly  all  the  works  of  modern  sculp- 
ture are  either  in  loco  and  never  will 
be  moved,  or  are  already  transferred 
permanently  to  the  great  museums  of 
Europe,  still  many  originals  of  much 
value  are  brought  to  the  market  from 
time  to  time  by  the  sale  of  private  col- 
lections. With  every  year  the  supply 
from  this  source  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. Turkey  is  the  only  remaining 
country  in  which  original  antiques  are 
found,  where  the  government  has  not 
forbidden  their  exportation.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  classical  department  of  the 
museum  of  Berlin  is  at  this  very  time 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  a  collection  of  Grecian 
antiquities  and  works  of  art,  which  the 
American  Consul  in  that  island  has 
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been  gathering  during  the  last  few 
years,  with  reference  to  purchasing 
them  for  the  Berlin  Museum.  But 
a  word  only  from  the  Sultan  is  neces- 
sary, such  as  was  given  by  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  a  short  time  ago,  to  close 
up  this  last  remaining  source  of  undis- 
covered works  of  Greek  art.  If  we 
expect  ever  to  have  any  valuable  orig- 
inal antiques,  we  must  move  quickly. 

In  the  illustration  of  architecture  we 
meet  with  more  difficulties.  ^  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  reproduce  in  full 
size  the  great  temples  of  antiquity,  or 
the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet 
a  very  good  impression  of  the  style 
and  general  effect  of  works  of  archi- 
tecture can  be  given  by  means  of 
models  in  cork,  alabaster,  and  other 
materials.  What  has  been  said  of  re- 
producing works  of  sculpture  by  casts, 
applies  equally  well  to  reproducing  the 
ornamentation,  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture, of  the  different  styles  of  architec- 
ture. The  Berlin,  the  Kensington,  and 
other  museums  of  Europe  contain  large 
collections  of  casts  of  capitals  and  bases 
of  columns,  sections  of  columns,  mould- 
ings, corbels,  arid  other  ornamentation 
from  works  in  the  different  periods 
of  architecture.  Many  of  the  larger 
architectural  features  also,  as  pulpits, 
pinnacles,  pendants,  windows,  and  en- 
tire doorways,  with  their  rich  ornamen- 
tation and  their  sculpture,  can  be  re- 
produced in  full  size  by  means  of  casts. 
All  who  have  been  in  the  Sydenham 
Palace  will  remember  the  remarkable 
interest  awakened  by  the  restoration  of 
some  entire  rooms,  as  from  Egyptian 
and  Grecian  temples,  from  houses  in 
Pompeii,  and  from  the  Alhambra. 
While  the  details  are  thus  given  in 
full  size,  the  effect  of  the  whole  edifice 
can  be  given  by  models  in  cork,  or  by 
photographs,  engravings,  and  drawings, 
which  can  be  taken  from  different  posi- 
tions, so  as  to  present  the  various  parts 
of  the  exterior  and  the  interior. 

The  time  is  past  when  we  could  pro- 


cure for  our  museums  many  important 
paintings  by  the  old  masters.  Nearly 
all  of  their  chief  works,  which  are  not 
permanently  attached  to  the  walls  where 
they  were  painted  or  placed,  are  al- 
ready gathered  into  the  great  museums 
of  Europe.  There  are,  however,  many 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  of  greater 
or  less  merit,  in  the  possession  of  pri- 
vate persons,  which  from  time  to  time 
are  offered  for  sale.  Thus,  some  very 
excellent  originals  by  Titian,  Tinto- 
retto, Andrea  del  Sarto,  Memling,  Ru- 
bens, Paul  Potter,  Teniers,  and  other 
great  mediaeval  painters,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  this  spring  at  the  sale  in  Paris 
of  the  great  Demidoff  gallery,  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  works  of  art  ever 
gathered  by  a  private  person.  But  the 
opportunities  for  purchasing  such  orig- 
inals are  rapidly  passing  away ;  and 
while  the  supply  is  diminishing,  the  de- 
mand is  increasing ;  only  by  being  upon 
the  alert  immediately,  therefore,  can 
we  procure  any  important  work  by  the 
old  masters. 

These  comparatively  inferior  origi- 
nals will  serve  an  important  purpose  in 
museums,  as  giving  examples  of  the 
artist's  own  work,  of  the  touch  of  his 
own  pencil,  even  if  they  be  not  of  his 
happiest  moods.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  do  great  injury.  Those 
artists  and  others,  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  masterpieces  of  the  old 
painters,  will  receive  very  inadequate 
and  false  impressions  of  their  genius 
and  of  the  glory  of  their  great  works, 
by  seeing  only  these  their  inferior  pro- 
ductions. But  this  evil  may  be  reme- 
died to  a  certain  extent.  The  com- 
position, the  drawing,  the  light  and 
shade  of  all  the  great  paintings,  may 
be  reproduced  perfectly  by  means  of 
photographs  and  engravings.  In  no 
other  way  has  the  art  of  photography 
done  more  for  the  promotion  of  a3S- 
thetic  culture,  than  by  the  facility  it  has 
given  to  the  dissemination  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  painting. 
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Some  of  the  greatest  works  in  the 
entire  history  of  art,  as  Leonardo's 
"  Last  Supper,"  are  known  to  us  only 
through  means  of  copies.  In  many  of 
the  galleries  of  the  most  cultivated  Eng- 
lish noblemen,  and  of  other  connoisseurs 
and  patrons  of  art,  are  to  be  found  most 
excellent  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  painters.  By  commission- 
ing only  mature  and  first-class  artists, 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  the  old  masters,  we  can  form  a  gal- 
lery, which  will  present  a  better  view 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  painting  and 
of  the  many  schools  of  this  branch  of 
art,  than  is  to  be  had  in  any  single  gal- 
lery now  existing  in  the  world.  Many 
first-class  artists  would  doubtless  feel  it 
a  sacrifice  to  devote  even  a  year,  to 
copying  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
But,  besides  being  remunerated  as  well 
as  though  producing  original  works, 
they  would  find  a  reward  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  assisting  to  found  a  mu- 
seum in  which  the  history  of  this  art  in 
its  entirety  could  be  seen  and  studied 
for  generations  and  centuries  to  come. 
It  is  due  also  to  art  and  to  civilization, 
that  copies,  equalling  the  originals  as 
nearly  as  possible,  should  be  made  of 
every  masterpiece  of  painting.  Some 
of  the  best  paintings  are  crumbling 
under  the  hand  of  time.  Many  are  in 
buildings  that  are  not  fire-proof.  By 
an  unfortunate  fire  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Church  of  Sts.  John  and  Paul,  about 
two  years  ago,  more  than  a  dozen  valu- 
able paintings  by  Titian,  Bellini,  and 
others  were  burnt  up.  And  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  circumstances  under  which 
whole  galleries  of  art  may  be  destroyed. 

Drawings  and  sketches  by  the  old 
masters  form  a  very  interesting  feature 
in  the  museums  of  Europe.  These 
drawings  are  perfectly  reproduced  by 
photography.  Thus,  by  means  of  this 
art,  we  can  make  collections  which  will 
contain  perfect  copies  of  all  the  valu- 
able drawings  in  the  different  museums 
m  the  world. 


The  illumination  of  manuscripts, — 
formerly  termed  miniature  painting, — is 
a  most  interesting  branch  of  art,  which 
existed  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  which  went  into  disuse  on 
the  invention  of  printing.  Occasionally 
an  excellent  original  miniature  paint- 
ing can  yet  be  procured.  But  gener- 
ally new  museums  will  have  to  depend 
upon  reproductions  by  chromolithog- 
raphy  or  upon  copies  made  by  hand. 
Besides  being  beautiful  as  works  of  art 
in  themselves,  illuminations  are  valu- 
able for  the  light  which  they  throw 
upon  the  history  of  the  other  branches 
of  painting. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  engraving,  in  all  its  branches,  from 
the  invention  of  printing  down  to  the 
present  time,  should  be  fully  illustrated 
in  a  great  museum.  The  old  Pinako- 
thek,  in  Munich,  contains  over  three 
hundred  thousand  engravings;  the 
museum  in  Berlin,  over  five  hundred 
thousand ;  and  the  Imperial  Library 
in  Paris,  over  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
Not  only  do  these  collections  illustrate 
the  history  of  engraving  as  a  separate 
art,  but  the  engravings  themselves,  like 
the  illuminations  which  they  displaced, 
throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  other  arts,  and  also  upon  the  gen- 
eral history  of  civilization. 

A  great  deal  of  artistic  skill  has  been 
applied  in  different  ages  to  the  or- 
namentation of  medallions,  precious 
stones,  jewelry,  porcelain  wares  and 
other  articles,  whose  only  use  is  the 
adornment  of  the  person  or  of  the 
apartments  of  dwelling-houses.  Espe- 
cially has  taste  been  displayed  in  the 
ornamentation  of  coins.  Medallions 
and  coins  can  be  reproduced  by  copies 
in  plaster,  as  is  done  so  extensively  in 
the  museum  of  Gotha.  These  casts  can 
be  gilded,  so  as  to  represent  the  origi- 
nals perfectly.  It  would  be  easy  thus 
to  form,  at  a  moderate  expense,  a  col- 
lection of  casts  of  the  best  coins  and 
medallions  in  the  different  museums, 
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which  would  greatly  excel  in  artistic 
value,  and  for  the  purposes  of  study, 
the  most  extensive  and  costly  collection 
of  originals  in  the  world.  The  Greeks 
paid  especially  great  attention  to  the 
ornamentation  of  vases,  and  the  Etrus- 
cans to  the  ornamentation  of  metallic 
mirrors,  with  scenes  from  their  history 
and  mythologies.  Vases  can  be  repro- 
duced in  terra- co tta,  and  galvano-plas- 
tic  copies  can  be  taken  of  the  metallic 
mirrors.  All  of  these  minor  arts,  also, 
are  valuable  for  the  light  which  they 
throw  not  only  upon  the  aesthetic  cul- 
ture, but  upon  the  mythology,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  general  civilization  of  the 
countries,  and  the  ages,  in  which  they 
have  existed. 

Another  important  purpose  to  be 
served  by  a  great  museum,  is  the  illus- 
tration of  the  history  of  the  application 
of  art  to  industry,  as  shown  in  the  or- 
namentation of  furniture  of  all  kinds, 
as  chairs,  tables,  chests,  candelabras, 
chandeliers,  the  locks  and  hinges  of 
doors,  tapestry  for  the  floor  and  for 
walls  ;  of  chalices  and  other  utensils 
for  church  service ;  of  armor  and  the 
instruments  of  warfare;  of  religious 
and  civic  garments  and  costumes  ;  and 
in  short  in  the  ornamentation  of  every 
material  production  or  instrument 
which  is  made  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Indeed,  during  every  great  period  of 
artistic  development  and  aesthetic  cul- 
ture, the  purer  and  the  applied  arts 
have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  have  sup- 
plemented and  mutually  inspired  each 
other.  It  would  be  as  possible  to  di- 
vorce science,  as  to  divorce  art  from  its 
application  to  industry.  And  it  would 
be  contrary  to  all  analogies  of  history 
that  we  should  have  good  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  in  America, 
without  the  aesthetic  culture  produced 
by  the  presence  of  these  works  '  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  tasteful  ornamenta- 
tion of  our  furniture,  carpets,  house- 
hold utensils,  dress ;  of  the  fences 
around  our  houses ;  of  carriages,  railroad 


cars,  machinery,  tools  ;  and  in  short  of 
every  material  object  and  instrument 
which  we  employ,  and  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  And  in  return,  the  tasteful 
ornamentation  of  the  objects  and  uten- 
sils of  daily  life,  will  insensibly  develop 
an  aesthetic  culture  which  will  be  of- 
fended by  poor  works  in  the  high  arts 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
Many  beautiful  articles  of  ancient,  es- 
pecially of  Egyptian,  and  of  mediaeval 
furniture,  of  majolica  ware,  armor,  and 
domestic  and  ecclesiastical  utensils,  can 
yet  be  procured.  The  more  choice  ones 
have,  however,  already  been  gathered 
into  the  great  museums  of  Europe. 
But  they  can  be  represented  by  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  and  in  some  cases  by 
copies  in  plaster  and  papier  mache. 

Great  museums  of  art  should  look 
to  the  future  also,  as  well  as  to  the 
past ;  and  every  great  museum  build- 
ing should  have  a  wing  capable  of  in- 
definite extension,  for  the  reception  of 
such  works  as  may  be  produced  in  the 
future  by  American  artists  especially, 
which  shall  merit  a  position  beside  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  The  spaces 
on  the  walls  of  the  vestibules,  the 
halls,  and  the  rooms  of  the  museum 
buildings,  will  offer  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  the  highest  genius  of 
our  own  painters.  Valuable  lessons 
may  be  learned  in  this  respect  from 
the  successes  and  the  failures  in  the 
Glyptothek  and  Pinakothek  in  Mu- 
nich, and  in  the  museum  in  Berlin. 
The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of 
these  museums  upon  every  branch  of 
native  art  will  be  most  salutary,  inspir- 
iting, and  almost  instantaneous. 

Reverting  now  to  the  plan  of  the 
museum  buildings,  we  repeat  that  the 
interior  should  be  designed  in  its  gen- 
eral plan,  and  in  all  'its  details,  with 
special  reference  to  the  particular 
works  of  art  which  are  to  be  placed 
in  each  individual  room  and  in  each 
suite  of  rooms.  To  the  degree  in 
which  this  plan  is  neglected  will  the 
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design  be  a  failure.  The  mistakes 
which  were  made  twenty  and  fifty 
years  ago,  when  museum  architecture 
was  in  its  infancy,  were  excusable  and 
perhaps  unavoidable ;  but  the  future 
will  deal  severely  with  our  memories, 
if  we  impose  upon  them  repetitions  of 
mistakes,  which  with  a  little  care  and 
foresight  we  may  easily  avoid. 

The  cost  of  museums  which  shall 
thus  represent  the  entire  history  of 
past  art,  and  which  shall  keep  progress 
with  the  advancement  of  art  in  all 
countries,  will  be  very  great,  and  may 
be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
But  if  they  are  organized  upon  a 
reasonable  scale,  the  cost  will  not  be 
disproportionate  to  the  present  and 
prospective  wealth  of  our  chief  cities, 
a  few  of  which  are  already  many  times 
larger  and  richer  than  some  of  the 
cities  in  Europe,  like  Munich,  Stutt- 
gart, Carlsruhe,  and  Berlin,  which 
have  established  and  built  up,  almost 
entirely  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
their  museums  and  schools  of  art 
and  science,  libraries,  universities,  and 
a  whole  phalanx  of  institutions  of 
high  culture  which  have  no  represen- 
tatives in  any  city  in  America.  The 
cost  of  such  a  museum  would  not  be 
greater  than  it  is  to  build,  equip,  and 
sustain  a  single  man-of-war,  or  twenty 
miles  of  an  ordinary  railroad  (and  we 
have  nearly  forty  thousand  miles  of 
railway  in  America) ;  it  would  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  many  of  the 
cathedrals  which  are  now  being  built ; 
nor  would  it  be  one  fourth  of  what 
we  are  now  expending  upon  our  parks. 
But  the  organization  of  such  a  museum 
will  necessarily  be  a  slow  work ;  it 
will  require  at  least  a  generation  for 
its  completion;  and  thus  the  burden 
for  any  single  year  or  term  of  years 
will  not  be  unduly  severe. 

Museums  Organized  upon  such  a 
complete,  and  —  as  it  will  seem  to  us, 
until  we  shall  have  grown  to  the 
European  conception  of  such  institu- 
tions—  upon  such  an  immense  scale, 


will  be  feasible  only  in  our  very  largest 
cities,  as  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 
But  cities  of  a  lesser  size,  as  Port- 
land, Hartford,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and 
Cleveland  —  much  larger  and  richer 
cities  than  Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  Ant- 
werp, Ghent,  Parma,  Modena,  or 
Athens,  — can  establish  museums  upon 
essentially  the  same  plan,  but  upon  a 
scale  proportioned  to  their  relative 
wealth.  A  valuable  influence  can  be 
exercised  also  upon  the  public  taste 
and  the  promotion  of  good  art  in 
America,  if  the  smaller  cities,  as  Ban- 
gor,  New  Haven,  Binghampton,  and 
Indianapolis,  and  even  the  village  of  a 
few  thousand  inhabitants,  as  Augusta, 
Concord,  Fall  River,  New  Britain, 
Waterbury,  Ithaca,  and  Ann  Arbor, 
should  establish  upon  a  scale  that 
will  not  involve  an  undue  expenditure, 
small  museums  containing  plaster 
casts,  models,  engravings,  and  photo- 
graphs of  works  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  and  of  illus- 
trations of  the  application  of  art  to 
industry.  A  few  thousand  dollars, 
wisely  spent,  would  form  a  museum 
which  would  be  the  means  of  great 
enjoyment,  culture,  and  practical  value 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  and  of 
its  adjacent  region.  Indeed,  a  single 
thousand  dollars,  judiciously  expended, 
would  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  single  room 
with  a  collection  of  casts,  photographs, 
and  engravings,  which  might  be  the 
nucleus  of  an  excellent  village  gallery 
of  art,  and  thus  be  the  promoter  of 
aesthetic  culture  in  an  entire  commu- 
nity. An  energetic  committee  of 
gentlemen  or  ladies  could  raise  that 
amount  within  less  than  a  week,  in 
almost  any  village  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Indeed,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  finer  galleries  of 
art  will  not  be  established,  at  first,  in 
some  of  the  smaller  cities,  than  in 
those  of  the  largest  size. 

The  temporary  success  at  least  of 
movements   to    organize    museums    in 
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our  chief  cities  will  depend  upon  the 
measures  that  may  be  adopted  at  the 
outset.  Thus,  ,it  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
at  first  upon  such  a  vast  edifice  as 
will  finally  be  required  for  a  great 
gallery  of  art.  The  first  moneys  that 
may  be  raised  should  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art.  Should 
no  valuable  originals  be  immediately 
available,  the  first  fifty  or  hundred 
thousand  dollars  should  be  devoted 
to  commencing  a  collection  of  casts, 
models,  engravings,  and  photographs 
of  the  chief  representative  historic 
works  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  While  these  are  being  col- 
lected, designs  could  be  made  for  a 
tasteful  structure  of  iron  and  glass, 
which  enterprising  builders  in  any  of 
our  chief  cities  would  erect  upon  a 
two  months'  notice.  This  temporary 
receptacle  of  the  works  of  art  should 
be  in  the  vicinity,  but  not  upon  the 
site,  of  the  permanent  museum  build- 
ing. It  will  always  be  serviceable  for 
the  temporary  reception  of  new  works, 
and  for  loan  and  other  exhibitions,  after 
the  permanent  edifice  is  completed. 

Even  before  these  museums  become 
fully  established,  they  can  accomplish 
much  good  by  means  of  loan  exhibi- 
tions. In  every  large  city,  and  often 
in  small  towns,  there  are  already  many 
valuable  works  of  art,  which  their 
possessors  would  feel  an  honorable  pride 
in  exhibiting  to  the  public  for  short 
periods.  And  even  after  the  museums 
become  so  large  that  no  private  gallery 
can  compete  with  them,  much  interest 
may  be  occasionally  awakened  by  these 
loan  exhibitions,  which  might  be  held 
in  the  edifice  erected  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  new  works  of  art  for  the 
museum.  Such  loan  exhibitions  have 
frequently  been  held  in  different  cities 
of  Europe,  as  Prague,  Nuremberg,  in 
the  Kensington  Museum  of  London, 
and  in  many  cities  of  England.  Not 
unfrequently  valuable  works  of  art 
will  be  loaned  for  long  periods ;  upon 


the  death  of  their  owners,  these  will 
frequently  be  bequeathed  to  the  mu- 
seums ;  it  is  by  this  means  that  the 
German  museum  at  Nuremberg  and 
the  Kensington  Museum  have  received 
many  of  their  most  important  works 
of  art.  Entire  private  galleries  will 
also  often  be  bequeathed  to  these  pub- 
lic museums.  But  great  firmness  should 
be  shown  from  the  first  in  not  accept- 
ing anything  merely  because  it  is  a  gift. 
Many  important  results  will  be  ac- 
complished by  these  museums.  A 
purer  taste  will  be  cultivated  through- 
out the  entire  community,  and  art  in 
all  its  branches  will  be  stimulated  into 
a  healthier  and  more  vigorous  life ; 
chaste  and  tasteful  ornamentation  will 
replace  the  glaring  colors,  gaudy  dec- 
orations, and  bad  designs  that  so  often 
disfigure  the  furniture  and  the  walls 
of  our  dwellings  ;  paintings  that  offend 
a  cultivated  taste  will  disappear  from 
the  walls  of  our  parlors  ;  our  streets 
will  be  filled  with  a  purer  architec- 
ture, and  our  parks  with  statuary  of 
nobler  motive  and  better  execution. 
It  will  become  fashionable  also  to  visit 
the  museums,  as  it  now  is  to  drive  in 
the  park,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  every  important  new  work  of  art 
that  is  received ;  under  the  influence 
of  this  fashion,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
vast  sums  of  money,  which  are  now 
spent  upon  luxurious  living,  expensive 
furniture,  costly  clothing,  and  fast 
horses,  will  be  devoted  to  adorning  the 
walls  of  our  own  houses  with  works 
of  high  art.  That  large  part  of  the 
population,  which  must  be  forever  pre- 
vented from  purchasing  works  of  art 
for  their  own  homes,  the  poor,  will 
have  free  access  to  galleries  which  no 
private  citizen,  whatever  his  wealth, 
would  ever  be  able  to  gather  together. 
And  who  can  tell  in  how  many 
young  minds  the  germs  of  genius  will 
be  thus  developed,  which  will  give  a 
glory  to  our  country  and  to  humanity, 
but  which  otherwise  would  remain 
dormant  and  thus  be  lost  to  the  world  ! 
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TWO   SNOW-FLAKES. 

BY   ISABELLA    GRANT   MEREDITH. 

Two  dainty  snow-crystals  came  floating  down, 
Through  the  dun  clouds  brooding  above  the  town. 

As  pure  as  the  white  plumes  of  Kaphael, 
Stainless,  and  perfect,  they  silently  fell. 

One,  high  on  the  cross  of  the  old  church  spire, 
In  the  evening  red,  gleamed  like  sacred  fire  ; 

And  one,  fallen  lower,  was  doomed  to  lie 
In  the  path  oft-trampled  by  passers-by. 

Then  the  crystal's  cold  heart,  in  lofty  pride, 
Did  the  low  estate  of  its  twin  deride  ; 

Deeming  that  through  her  own  worth,  it  befell, 
That  she  had  not  fallen  in  mire,  as  well ; 

As  proud,  as  if  she  had  toiled  to  attain 

That  height,  so  secure  from  all  harm  and  stain. 

The  other  sought  by  prayerful  strife, 
To  rise  from  her  fall  to  a  purer  life. 

This  hope,  this  faith,  was  her  true  heart's  prize ;  — 
«  Though  fallen  low,  I  shall  rise,  —I  shall  rise  !  " 

While  she  patient  waited,  her  song  had  a  cheer, 
The  snow-flake  on  high  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

"  Though  out-cast,  down-trodden,  my  days  are  spent, 
Think  not  that  I  linger  in  base  content ! 

"  My  purity  sullied,  —  my  beauty  laid  low, 
I  shall  yet  be  white  as  the  drifted  snow. 

"  Sometime,  somewhere,  it  will  all  be  made  plain, 
Why  your's  was  the  glory,  —  and  mine,  the  stain ! 

"  Fain  would  I  share  your  white  nest  on  the  rood. 
But  the  Father  knoweth,  —  his  ways  are  good !  " 

And  still  her  Resurgam  she  bravely  sung, 
Till  dawn  its  bright  banners  of  light  up-flung, 
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And  the  sun  shone  forth  from  his  golden  bower, 
Upon  church-yard  pathway,  and  ivied  tower. 

The  snow  crystal  melting  beneath  his  beam, 
Vanished  away  like  a  beautiful  dream  ; 

Her  frozen  heart  melted  ;  her  pride  had  its  fall,  — 
She  dropped  from  the  cross  to  the  old  church  wall, 

With  patter,  and  drip,  like  a  summer  shower 
On  the  ivy  that  clung  around  the  tower, 

Down  the  leafy  stair,  in  her  swift  descent, 
To  lie  in  the  gutter,  all  smirched  and  spent. 

Then  the  ivies  whispered  across  the  air,  — 
"  How  art  thou  fallen  !  —  once  pure,  and  so  fair  ! 

"  Over  open  graves  we  have  heard  the  priest 
Say,  l  The  least  shall  be  greatest,  the  greatest,  least ! '  " 

So  the  ivies  fluttered  above  her  fall ;  — 
But  a  song  gave  her  keenest  pain  of  all 

As  a  dew-drop  phantom  of  mist  sped  by, 
Purified,  —  glorified,  —  home  to  the  sky. 


THE   NEW   TRAGEDIAN. 

BY    GEORGE  B.    WOODS. 

MR.  FECHTER  came  to  this  country  ter,  and  up  and  down  the  gamut  of  all 

an  actor  of  whom  we   knew  compara-  the  emotions,  by  the  simple  power  of 

tively   little,  introduced    in    terms  of  voice  and  gesture,  and  the   expression 

ardent  eulogy  by  an  actor  whose  won-  of  the   face.     Mr.  Dickens   was  more 

derful  powers  we  had  learned  to  admire,  fortunate  than  his  friend  has  been.   He 

Charles   Dickens  is  still  known  to  the'  came  and  conquered ;  there  were  no  two 

mass  of  the  American   public  only  as  opinions  about  the   pathos  of  his  Doc- 

the  novelist ;  but  to  the   public  of  the  tor  Marigold,  the  delicious  fun  of  "  Mr. 

cities,  the   public  to  whom   his   friend  Bob  Sawyer's  Party."     But  about  Mr. 

now  appeals,   he   stands   enshrined   in  Fechter  we  might  almost  say  that  no 

perpetual   remembrance  as  one  of  the  two  observers  are  agreed.     While  the 

most  brilliant  actors  of  our  time,  as  the  audience  in  the   mass   seem  unable  to 

possessor  of  a  histrionic  genius  which,  restrain  their  enthusiastic  plaudits,  the 

deprived  of  the   aids   of  costume  and  comments  of  the   lobbies   between  the 

all  the  circumstance  of  the  stage,  could  acts  are  a   motley  mosaic,   curious   to 

yet  sway  an  audience  to  tears  or  laugh-  study ;  and  the  published  criticisms  are 
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so  contradictory,  that  he  who  would 
stay  at  home  and  gather  from  the 
journals  the  character  of  Mr.  Fechter's 
genius  and  the  secret  of  his  power, 
must  be  driven  to  despair. 

In  the  case  of  his  "  Hamlet,"  in  which 
he  evidently  takes  most  pride,  choosing 
it  for  his  first  appearance  before  the 
critical  audiences  of  Boston,  there  is 
more  than  one  reason  for  this  hesita- 
tion. In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
ever  -  recurring  question  whether  the 
actor's  highest  duty  is  to  interpret 
Shakespeare  with  subtle  acumen,  to 
present  all  the  strangely  mingled  traits 
of  the  character  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
intellectual  ideal  of  critics  like  Schlegel 
and  Hazlitt  and  Lowell ;  or  whether  it 
is  better  worth  his  while  to  deal  with 
the  great  emotions  of  the  play  as  they 
present  themselves  to  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity, flashing  out  with  the  fire  of 
that  dramatic  genius  which  thrills  alike 
prince  and  peasant,  the  scholar  and  the 
soldier,  the  professor  in  the  private  box, 
and  the  Bowery  boy  in  the  gallery. 
Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  ideal 
tragedian  should  combine  these  things, 
and  should  fill  out  with  perfect  con- 
sistency Shakespeare's  outline  of  a 
character,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
conquers  every  spectator  by  the  inde- 
scribable magic  of  dramatic  power. 
But  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  actors 
whom  the  world  has  agreed  to  call 
great,  have  been  content  to  obtain  their 
triumphs  by  the  latter  mode,  without 
attempting  to  join  the  two. 

When  it  was  said  of  Kean  that  to 
watch  his  performance  was  like  read- 
ing Shakespeare  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning, it  was  clearly  indicated  that  his 
acting  was  splendid  in  points  rather 
than  symmetrical  as  a  whole.  One  of 
the  most  precious  bits  of  criticism  in 
regard  to  Garrick,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  of  the  countryman  who, 
seeing  "  Hamlet,"  thought  the  pompous 
declamation  of  the  King  superb,  but 
found  nothing  to  admire  in  "  that  little 


"fellow"  who,  when  he  saw  the  Ghost 
was  in  "just  such  a  fright  as  I  should 
have  been  in  myself,  if  I  had  seen  a 
ghost."  Yet  this  surely  indicates  a 
very  material  and  palpable  terror,  much 
more  like  that  of  Mr.  Fechter  in  the 
same  scene  which  has  been  found  fault 
with,  than  like  the  solemn  awe  and 
tender  veneration  with  which,  as  our 
study  of  the  subject  has  taught  us  to  be- 
lieve, such  a  man  as  Hamlet,  brave,  phil- 
osophical, loving,  would  have  watched 
the  spirit  of  his  father. 

And  in  addition  to  this  old  stum- 
bling-block, we  in  America  have  a 
cause  of  hesitation  and  disagreement 
which  the  English  public  in  accepting 
Mr.  Fechter's  "  Hamlet"  were  not  trou- 
bled with.  We  have  a  "  Hamlet "  of  our 
own,  so  familiar,  of  excellence  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  of  traits  so 
thoroughly  known,  that  not  only  the 
critics  but  the  unlearned  spectators 
indulge  in  comparison  at  every  step, 
and  we  are  deluged  with  such  a  torrent 
of  antithesis,  besieged  with  such  a  mul- 
titude of  parallels,  as  the  world  has 
not  seen  since  Samuel  Johnson  finished 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and  his  ad- 
mirers ceased  to  imitate  his  style. 
Edwin  Booth  did  not  begin  to  play 
Hamlet  as  Mr.  Fechter  did,  bringing 
to  it  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  and 
the  crystallized  results  of  long  study. 
He  first  essayed  it  in  the  hot  flush  of 
youth,  mingling  bursts  of  genius  and 
murky  clouds  of  crudity.  For  a  dozen 
years  or  more  he  has  played  it  almost 
constantly,  the  actor,  the  conception  of 
the  character,  and  the  public  taste,  all 
growing  up  together  toward  maturity. 
Spurred  by  a  noble  ambition,  he  has 
striven  more  and  more  to  make  his 
performance  a  scholarly  interpretation 
of  Shakespeare.  He  has  changed  it 
again  and  again,  pruning  here,  expand- 
ing there,  accepting  hints  from  every 
quarter,  trying  many  experiments  des- 
tined to  be  finally  discarded.  He  has 
refined  it  and  polished  it,  until  all  the 
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crudity,  is  gone  ;  but  some  of  the  real, 
virile  strength  of  the  "  Hamlet "  of  the 
young  days  has  gone  with  it.  The  dia- 
mond has  been  cut  till  its  form  is  al- 
most faultless  ;  but  a  part  of  its  bril- 
liancy has  been  sacrificed.  We  sit 
and  admire  the  picture ;  we  go  again 
and  again  to  study  its  beauties  ;  we 
can  even  read  Shakespeare  with  the 
ideal  formed  by  that  graceful  figure 
and  abstracted  bearing  of  the  actor 
undisturbed  in  our  minds.  We  are 
still  thrilled  now  and  then  by  bursts  of 
glowing,  magnetic  passion;  but  they 
come  not  so  often  as  of  yore,  and  burn 
not  so  brightly  as  in  the  characters,  like 
Brutus  and  lago,  for  example,  which 
the  actor  has  not  studied  so  minutely, 
and  not  elaborated  so  finely.  Still  Mr. 
Booth  has  built  up  a  creation  of  "  Ham- 
let" which  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
overthrow  by  any  new  conception. 

In  the  mood  of  mind  brought  about 
by  these  influences  the  average  Boston 
or  New  York  spectator  comes  to  the 
witnessing  of  Mr.  Fechter's  "  Hamlet." 
His  intellect  is  very  apt  to  revolt  at 
many  things  about  it.  If  anything  is 
certain  about  Hamlet  it  is  that  he  is 
princely ;  but  this  prince  forgets  even 
to  be  a  gentleman, —  often  in  his  de- 
meanor toward  Polonius,  very  seriously 
in  his  treatment  of  Marcellus,  whom 
he  brutally  snubs  again  and  again, 
merely  because  he  is  eager  to  speak  to 
Horatio  alone.  If  there  is  an  estab- 
lished trait  in  Hamlet's  character  it  is 
the  "  infirmity  of  will  and  discontinuity 
of  purpose,"  which  Mr.  Lowell  thinks 
he  inherited  from  his  frail  mother.  But 
here  is  a  Hamlet  as  quick  as  Hotspur, 
as  passionate  as  Romeo,  whose  doubt- 
crowded  soliloquies  are  a  constant  con- 
tradiction to  his  ardor  of  temperament. 
We  have  learned  to  see  the  melancholy 
prince  after  the  first  moment  of  natural 
terror,  subdued  to  a  breathless  awe  by 
the  spirit  of  his  father,  so  possessed  by 
a  yearning,  pitying  affection  for  "  the 
dear  murthered,"  as  to  be  almost  un- 


conscious of  all  other  things ;  but  this 
Hamlet  shows  about  the  same  quality 
of  terror  with  his  plebeian  companions, 
and  then  forgets  the  restraining  pres- 
ence of  a  supernatural  visitant  to 
squabble  with  and  put  down  his  friends 
by  an  exhibition  of  superior  physical 
strength,  and  to  loftily  defy  them  after 
he  has  shaken  them  off. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  most 
logical  and  incontrovertible  objections, 
the  critical  spectator,  unless  he  be  a 
man  of  ice,  or  fortified  in  a  chain  ar- 
mor of  prejudice,  finds  himself  thrilled 
to  his  fingers'  ends  by  some  light  touch 
of  the  actor ;  magnetized  by  a  flitting 
gesture,  quick  as  light  and  illumina- 
ting a  sentence  with  a  meaning  hith- 
erto unsuspected ;  moved  to  tears  by 
a  tender  or  pathetic  utterance  ;  trans- 
fixed by  a  passionate  exclamation,  a 
word  or  look  of  scorn  or  love,  which 
lays  the  very  heart  of  Hamlet  beside 
the  sympathetically  quivering  heart  of 
the  spectator.  No  one  can  hear  the 
tragedian  hurl  forth  his  epithets  at  the 
absent  king,  like  a  succession  of  shots 
from  a  battery  of  artillery,  "  Remorse- 
less, treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless 
villain,"  —  no  one  can  watch  the  look 
which  comes  over  his  face  as  he 
parts  from  Ophelia,  loving  her  with 
all  the  intensity  of  a  fervid  nature, 
angry  at  her  part  in  spying  on  him, 
driven  by  his  destiny  to  crush  her 
heart  and  his  own,  —  no  one  can  see 
even  so  small  a  thing  as  the  gesture 
by  which  he  first  reveals  his  hatred  for 
the  King,  or  the  motion  of  his  hand  as 
he  questions  Horatio  and  the  soldiers 
about  the  Ghost,  —  and  deny  that 
he  has  greatness,  —  greatness  such  as 
is  given  to  few  actors  in  a  genera- 
tion ;  such  as  inspired  Rachel,  such  as 
stamped  Edmund  Kean  when,  though 
his  wig  fell  from  his  head  in  one  of  the 
grandest  passages  of  his  "  Lear."  not  a 
single  barren  spectator  in  the  pit,  not 
a  booby  in  the  gallery,  was  moved  to 
laugh  at  the  accident,  but  the  audience 
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as  one  man  listened  in  rapt,  unbroken 
awe  to  the  end  of  the  curse. 

When  we  try  to  analyze  this  great- 
ness, we  are  forced  to  confess  that 
much  of  it  is,  like  all  purely  dramatic 
genius,  essentially  indescribable.  We 
can  quote  the  passage  in  which  an 
actor  thrills  us,  and  remember  how 
deeply  we  were  moved ;  but  we  cannot 
dissect  or  explain  the  machinery  by 
which  the  effect  is  produced.  But 
this,  at  least,  is  manifest:  that  Mr. 
Fechter  owes  very  little  of  his  success 
to  his  elocution,  very  much  to  his 
power  of  gesture.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  the  actor  learned  English 
after  he  had  passed  the  period  of  life 
when  languages  are  easily  and  per- 
fectly acquired,  we  may  say  of  his 
elocution,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the 
dancing  dogs,  that  the  wonder  is  not 
that  he  reads  no  better  but  that  he 
reads  at  all.  When  the  vocal  organs 
of  a  "  Hamlet "  will  not  permit  him  to 
pronounce  the  word  "  royal,"  and  when 
the  place  of  his  training  is  comically 
suggested  by  an  unguarded  exclama- 
tion, "  Have  you  heyes ! "  it  may  be 
acknowledged  that  he  conquers  in 
spite  of  his  elocution  and  not  by  the 
aid  of  it.  And  whoever  has  seen  Mr. 
Fechter  more  than  once  as  "  Hamlet," 
has  discovered  that  his  readings  are 
not  the  finished  results  of  study,  but 
plastic,  changeable,  with  emphasis 
shifting  from  night  to  night.  Thus  on 
his  first  performance  in  Boston,  the 
most  effective  line  of  his  interview 
with  the  Ghost  was  the  exclamation, 
"  O,  horrible  !  O,  horrible  !  most  hor- 
rible ! "  which  he  gave  as  if  uncon- 
sciously casting  about  for  another  word 
adequate  to  express  his  horror,  and 
unable  in  the  excitement  and  whirl  of 
his  emotion  to  find  the  adjective  he 
needed.  But  no  such  character  was 
given  to  the  passage  on  other  occa- 
sions. In  the  interview  with  Polonius, 
the  very  marked  though  not  particu- 
larly appropriate  emphasis  of  one  even- 


ing, — "  all  of  which,  sir,  though  I 
most  powerfully  and  potently  believe, 
yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it 
thus  set  down,"  —  was  abandoned  for 
a  very  different  reading  the  next  night. 
And  many  instances  might  be  given 
to  show  that  the  mere  reading  of  the 
text,  in  Mr.  Fechter's  performance,  is 
a  thing  unsettled,  variable,  seldom  de- 
pended on  as  the  prime  means  of  pro- 
ducing an  effect. 

But  when  we  come  to  Mr.  Fechter's 
marvellous  gesticulation,  no  such  thing 
can  be  said.  Spontaneous  and  un- 
studied, as  it  seems,  he  would  be  a 
sharp  spectator  who  should  discover 
from  night  to  night  any  change  in  the 
quick,  graceful  motions  with  which 
the  hands  of  the  actor  follow  not  only 
the  words  of  his  part,  but  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  lie  beneath.  In 
grandeur  and  magnetism  of  gesture, 
only  Ristori,  of  all  the  artists  who 
have  trod  our  stage  within  the  last 
decade,  can  be  compared  to  him.  In 
the  profusion  and  picturesqueness  of 
his  hand-pictures,  —  for  so  his  quick, 
flashing  movements  deserve  to  be 
called, — he  calls  up  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Dickens,  who  could 
not  even  mention  the  historical  fact 
that  Marley's  name  has  been  "  painted 
out  "  from  the  firm  sign,  without  eras- 
ing a  phantom  name  with  an  invisible 
brush.  Sometimes  perhaps  this  intense 
practicalness  of  gesture  may  be  over- 
done ;  as  in  the  cool  reflection  of  the 
study,  it  seems  absurd  that  a  "  Ham- 
let "  could  not  even  talk  to  himself  of 
the  tweaking  of  his  nose  without  plac- 
ing his  fingers  before  his  face  in  the 
very  prosaic  act  of  tweaking.  But  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  genius  of  the  man 
that  the  audience  never  detects  any 
incongruity,  but  watches  every  instant 
of  his  presence  on  the  stage  with  in- 
tense eagerness,  and  recognizes  with 
equal  appreciation  the  magnificent 
sweep  and  clutch  with  which  he  says, 
"  I'll  CATCH  the  conscience  of  the 
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King,"  and  the  graphic  grace  with 
which  he  indicates  for  Polonius  the 
outline  of  the  whale  in  the  sky. 

The  rest  of  the  secret  of  Mr.  Fech- 
ter's success  in  this  crucial  character 
we  may  leave  among  the  things  not  to 
be  described  by  tongue  or  pen,  merely 
indicating  some  of  its  elements  in  the 
constant  activity  of  the  actor,  his  sense 
of  the  value  of  contrast  as  indicated 
by  the  quietness  of  his  colloquial 
scenes,  his  power  of  holding  the  stage 
whoever  else  may  be  upon  it,  his  ab- 
stinence from  the  common  applause- 
catching  trick  of  tumbling  down  at 
exciting  moments,  and  his  command  of 
facial  expression  with  a  countenance 
not  naturally  adapted  for  reflecting  the 
subtler  emotions. 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Fechter's  "  Ham- 
let "  we  may  note,  —  as  an  illustration 
of  the  salient  fact  that  it  is  his  own 
genius  and  not  Shakespeare's  which  he 
wishes  to  present  to  our  ears,  and  of 
his  entire  freedom  from  any  incon- 
venient reverence  for  the  dramatist 
who  has  created  his  character  for  him,  — 
the  wanton  liberties  which  he  takes 
with  the  text.  All  actors  must  cut  out 
much  of  »'  Hamlet "  ;  for  the  tragedy 
is  far  too  long  for  the  patience  of 
audiences  of  our  own  day,  and  the 
dialogue  is  thickly  spotted  with  the 
grossness  of  Elizabeth's  time ;  and  we 
may  fairly  permit  each  tragedian  to 
select  the  lines  which  he  will  omit. 
But  Mr.  Fechter  is  not  content  with 
omitting;  he  cuts  clauses  out  of  sen- 
tences, and  changes  the  words  of  the 
text,  and  introduces  new  ones  with 
entire  confidence  in  the  superiority  of 
his  own  judgment. 

All  this  but  serves  to  confirm  the 
sstimate  with  which  we  bring  our  re- 
view to  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Fechter  is 
an  actor  of  genius  second  to  no  other 
in  our  day ;  of  the  romantic,  passionate, 
emotional  school,  finding  his  best  ex- 
pression in  the  higher  and  purer  melo- 
drama. He  is  French  in  soul  and  in 


training.  He  can  never  be  wholly 
great  as  a  Shakespearian  actor,  because 
his  nature  is  not  English  enough,  his 
comprehension  not  broad  enough,  to 
appreciate  Shakespeare's  creations  on 
all  of  their  many  sides.  And  to  fully 
perceive  the  great  strength  and  vigor 
of  his  powers,  the  depth  of  his  pathos, 
the  possibilities  of  his  unbridled  genius, 
we  must  see  him  on  his  native  heath, 
the  whole  play  steeped  in  the  flavor 
of  romance,  neither  actor  nor  audience 
hampered  by  any  considerations  of 
fidelity  to  a  philosophic  ideal,  of  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  scholars  and 
analyzing  critics,  but  with  full  liberty 
to  create  his  character  as  well  as  to 
interpret  it. 

For  a  single  example  of  Mr.  Fech- 
ter's greatness  under  these  favoring  con- 
ditions, we  may  take  his  performance 
of  the  hero  in  Victor  Hugo's  drama 
of  "  Ruy  Bias."  The  play  itself  is  a 
piece  of  dramatic  extravagance,  of  wild 
improbability,  and  devoid  of  any  con- 
sistency in  its  characters  or  naturalness 
in  its  dialogue.  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  thinks  that  its  very  production 
by  Mr.  Fechter  is  a  token  of  the 
degradation  of  the  stage  in  our  day  ; 
but  it  certainly  is  infinitely  better  than 
John  Home's  "  Douglas,"  in  which 
Garrick  played  in  the  era  of  Gold- 
smith and  Sheridan  ;  and  it  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  show  the  best  points 
of  Mr.  Fechter's  genius.  The  main- 
spring of  its  action  is  an  intense,  pas- 
sionate, self-forgetting  love ;  and  it  is 
in  the  portrayal  of  this  passion  that 
this  actor  excels.  In  his  "  Hamlet "  the 
audience  get  a  glimpse  of  his  power  in 
this  respect  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia ; 
but  it  is  a  glimpse  the  duration  of  which 
may  be  measured  by  seconds.  In  u  Ruy 
Bias  "  this  adoration  is  infused  through 
the  whole  play ;  and  whatever  other  emo- 
tions rack  the  actor,  the  audience  never 
can  forget  for  an  instant  that  the  ruling 
influence  of  this  man's  life,  is  his 
worship  for  the  woman  whom  fate  has 
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placed  so  far  above  him  that  the  very 
hopelessness  of  his  passion  only  makes 
it  sublime.  But  many  other  emotions 
are  mingled  in  the  structure  of  the 
drama.  In  the  rapid  succession  of 
exciting  situations  through  which  Ruy 
Bias  is  made  to  pass,  we  have  in  turn 
the  exhibition  of  the  fervid  friendship 
of  the  southern  races;  the  mortification 
of  a  noble  nature  placed  in  a  humilia- 
ting position;  the  struggles  of  pride 
and  love  leading  in  directly  opposite 
directions ;  the  gleams  of  a  lofty  am- 
bition ;  the  dignity  of  an  unselfish 
patriotism  and  statesmanship,  rebuking 
rapacity  and  corruption ;  and  finally, 
in  the  last  act,  love,  pride,  remorse, 
revenge,  cunning,  hatred,  magnanimity, 
all  cast  together  in  one  tremendous 
whirl  of  passions  at  white  heat,  matched 
by  no  other  single  scene  known  to  our 
stage.  It  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Fechter's  greatness  is  on 
the  emotional  rather  than  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  his  nature,  that  the 
passage  in  which  the  prime  minister 
exposes  and  condemns  the  courtiers  is 
the  least  satisfactory  in  the  play.  But 
if  there  be  a  blemish  there,  it  is  hardly 
apparent  to  the  spectator  who  sits  rapt 
with  contagious  enthusiasm,  hardly  able 
to  breathe  in  the  rush  of  sensations, 
through  the  torrent  of  words  and  inci- 
dents which  Victor  Hugo  has  called  a 
play,  and  which  Mr.  Fechter's  genius 
has  made  a  thrilling  revelation  of  the 
workings  of  a  naked  human  heart. 
The  love  which  he  presents  is  not  the 
love  of  the  Saxon  races ;  but  we  rec- 
ognize it  as  intensely  human,  the  very 


ideal  of  such  a  passion  as  Dante  may 
have  felt  in  his  hot  youth,  as  seems  in 
harmony  with  the  countries  and  peo- 
ples of  the  Mediterranean.  And  the 
other  passions  which  the  play  calls  forth 
are  so  exquisitely  blended  with  this  and 
subordinated  to  it,  that  we  find  that  the 
actor  has  given  us  a  man  where  the 
dramatist  has  only  supplied  a  piece  of 
fireworks,  —  the  very  converse  of  the 
result  in  "  Hamlet,"  where  Mr.  Fech- 
ter  has  to  deal  with  a  genius  infinitely 
greater  than  his  own. 

The  same  sentiments  which  animate 
the  tragedian's  "  Ruy  Bias  "  appear  with 
less  concentration  and  intensity  in  his 
"  Clause  Melnotte  "  and  "  Henri  de  Le- 
gardere,"  But  it  is  worth  while  to  re- 
member that  after  all  the  pieces  which 
he  has  chosen  for  his  performances  in 
this  country,  thus  far,  have  been  seen 
and  studied,  there  are  still  many  un- 
explored phases  of  Mr.  Fechter's  pow- 
ers. His  impersonations  of  lago,  of 
Othello,  of  Macbeth,  of  Obenreizer  in 
the  sketch  which  Mr.  Dickens  wrote 
expressly  for  his  use,  have  won  him 
much  of  his  fame  in  London ;  and 
these  parts  call  upon  histrionic  quali- 
ties of  which  the  characters  he  has 
played  in  America  have  given  us  no 
test  whatever.  "We  cannot  fairly  esti- 
mate a  genius  of  his  calibre  in  an 
engagement  of  a  fortnight  or  a  month. 
If  to  know  a  friend  we  must  try  him 
through  a  summer  and  a  winter,  to 
appreciate  such  an  actor  as  this  we 
must  study  him  through  successive  sea- 
sons, and  in  all  the  range  of  characters 
which  his  ambition  tempts  him  to  essay. 


NOTE.  — "  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten."— The  length  of  Mr.  Ingham's  concluding  chapter  com- 
pels us  to  postpone,  until  our  May  number,  the  end  of  "  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten." 


Ci)e  Cjrammer, 

No.  IV. 

THIS  is  a  season  which  is  considered,  in  the  bookselling  trade,  one  in 
which  there  is  a  sort  of  lull,  so  to  speak.  But,  just  as  there  is  no  such 
English  noun  as  "lull"  to  express  the  pause  in  a  storm,  —  however  well 
the  word  may  be  understood  by  experts  with  ships  and  with  children,  — 
so  to  an  Examiner,  or  a  full  board  of  Examiners,  there  is  no  perceptible 
cessation  of  the  fresh  breezes  of  modern  literature  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

Shall  the  month  that  brings  us,  in  the  matter  of  poetry,  a  new  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  by  our  own  poet,  —  to  be  classed  (venerable  and  so 
vigorous)  as  our  American  Homer ;  a  new  volume  of  the  Pentelican 
legends  of  Morris ;  the  casuistic  but  stil]  essentially  imaginative  poem 
of  W.  "W.  Story ;  —  a  month  with  a  new  volume  of  Hans  Breitmann? 
a  new  series  of  Essays  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  and  a  new  book  by  the 
writer  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  and  a  dozen  other  purely  American  books,  be 
considered  a  dull  time  in  the  production  of  literature  ? 

Even  if  our  own  publishers  should  permit  themselves  occasionally  a  little 
respite,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  literary  leisure,  now  that  literature 
has  become  so  cosmopolitan,  and  that  so  much  of  the  intellectual  labor 
of  other  countries  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
student  or  reader,  but  directly  addressed  to  it.  With  the  range  of  the 
whole  world,  it  is  always  for  us  somewhere,  at  the  same  time,  summer  and 
winter,  seed-time  and  harvest ;  and,  if  the  New  York  booksellers  should 
choose  to  close  their  shops  in  Lent,  we  should  be  still  flooded  with  the 
Carnival  offerings  of  Berlin  and  Paris. 

The  immense  amount  of  published  matter,  at  the  present  time,  has 
been  often  examined,  described,  and  estimated,  under  the  different  pow- 
ers of  statistics,  curiosity,  and  the  shuddering  inquiry  of  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  person  now  described  as  "  the  average  reader."  We  might 
add  to  the  fear  embodied  in  this  last  view  of  the  subject,  if  we  should 
hint  at  the  additional  mass  of  "  things  to  be  read,"  which  as  yet  do  not 
get  into  type  !  That  wise  instructor,  but  somewhat  dogmatic  man,  the 
good  Archbishop  Whately,  gave  to  the  young  writer  true  advice,  to  go 
over  his  manuscript  carefully,  and  mercilessly  strike  out  mere  verbiage. 
"Nobody,"  says  he,  "knows  what  good  things  are  left  out."  Boys  are 
slow  to  see  the  consolation  in  this ;  but  men  learn  to  value  it,  if  it  is 
only  in  using  the  "  good  thing  "  when  the  time  comes  for  it.  But  if 
Whately  had  been  consoling  the  "  average  reader,"  instead  of  advising 
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the  writer,  and  if  he  would  have  taken  counsel  of  his  publisher,  —  which 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  last  men  to  do,  —  he  would  have  added 
the  apophthegm  :  Nobody  knows  how  many  lad  things  are  left  out. 

But  we  do  not  introduce  this  subject  just  now,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining it  as  a  fact,  or  a  wonder,  or  a  nightmare.  Neither  do  we  mean 
to  announce  a  cure  or  remedy  for  the  mania  for  writing,  which  seems  to 
be  likely  to  overwhelm  the  capacity  to  read.  Let  us  only  point  out  that 
it  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  cures  itself. 

About  four  centuries  ago,  when  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invented 
(as  we  say)  about  a  generation,  and  this  continent  had  been  for  about 
the  same  time  discovered,  — •  although  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
known,  —  there  were  in  Europe  half  a  hundred  universities,  all  of  them 
crowded  with  much  larger  numbers  than  we  collect  at  this  day.  Of 
these,  Bologna  alone  had  (A.  D.  1487)  ten  thousand  students,  mostly  stu- 
dents of  the  civil  law.  A  hundred  years  before,  the  number  of  students 
at  Oxford  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  six  thousand,  from  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand  which  she  had  once  had.  Still  the  fifty  universities 
of  Europe  were  entertaining  a  larger  host  of  pupils  —  certainly  with 
regard  to  wealth  and  population  —  than  we  are  apt  to  conceive  of  as  the 
studying  class  of  that  age. 

Were  these  10,000  students  of  civil  law  at  Bologna  needed  ?  No ! 
no  more  than  you  need  the  1,152921,504606,846976  grandparents  that 
you  must  have  had  if  you  trace  your  ancestry  back  sixty  generations, 
or  let  us  say  1,900  years.  But  these  students,  who — in  the  second 
generation  if  not  in  the  first  —  probably  soon  got  rid  of  the  attempt 
to  talk  law  instead  of  making  it,  disappear  indeed,  like  our  unknown 
ancestors,  but  reappear  in  quite  another  guise,  in  the  next  century,  when 
more  active  work  is  needed ;  and  we  soon  hear  of  Bologna  with  a  re- 
duced clientulate,  and  have  the  Joe  Miller  of  the  Salamanca  professor 
lecturing  for  years  to  his  own  hat,  while  the  world  is  alive  with  action. 

One  instance  this,  among  many  in  the  line  of  history,  of  the  way  in 
which  the  desire  to  learn  and  the  desire  to  teach,  the  hope  of  command- 
ing animating  the  willingness  to  serve,  has  crowded  together  bodies  and 
masses  of  really  honest  adventurers,  whose  pressure  seemed  too  much 
for  their  time.  The  world  has  never  been  hurt,  but  has  been  helped  by 
such  aspirations ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  epidemic  of  a  crowded 
and  even  ignorant  literature,  based  upon  the  same  motive,  will  be  wisely 
checked  at  the  proper  period,  by  similar  and  inherent  restraints. 

From  the  very  attractive  harvest  which  even  this  spring  month  brings 
us,  we  present  to  the  reader  some  gatherings.  We  have  attempted,  in 
our  selection,  to  give,  as  often,  a  specimen  of  what  would  not  otherwise 
pass  under  his  eye,  as  to  hold  up  a  special  subject  for  our  own  admiration 
or  rebuke. 
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LECKY'S  "  EUROPEAN  MORALS."  - 

A  HISTORY  of  morals  from  Augus- 
tus to  Charlemagne  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  religious 
views.  It  must  be  of  great  value  to 
those  who  look  at  the  results  of  theo- 
logical questions  as  the  great  test  of 
their  truth  and  value.  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them,"  is  as  applicable 
to  the  past  as  to  the  present,  and  is 
a  perfectly  fair  criterion  of  religious 
dogmas  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  for 
whatever  sanction  they  may  have  in 
tradition,  authority,  or  even  reason,  if 
they  have  had  no  tendency  to  make 
men  better  or  happier,  they  certainly 
fail  in  that  which  is  most  essential.  At 
the  same  time  the  attempt  at  a  reliable 
history  of  this  sort  is  attended  with 
great  difficulties.  It  should  be  written 
by  one  who  has  himself  earnest  convic- 
tions, although  these  will  probably  af- 
fect his  judgment  of  the  facts  which 
he  records.  He  may  state  them  truly 
on  the  evidence,  but  the  grouping 
of  events,  an  estimate  of  their  rela- 
tive importance,  the  whole  coloring  in 
short,  will  naturally  be  affected  by  the 
writer's  own  peculiar  views.  This  is 
indeed  true  of  all  history,  but  is  a  more 
important  fact  in  those  writings  which 
involve  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  religious  topics. 

There  are  also  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  subject  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  ascertain 
the  exact  moral  status  of  any  people 
in  the  past,  inasmuch  as  the  writings 
of  their  most  celebrated  men,  which 
are  ordinarily  the  only  ones  that  come 
down  to  us,  do  not  always  or  generally 
represent  the  average  sentiments  of  the 
people.  It  is  certain  that  the  most 
elevated  moral  philosophy  was  taught 
by  the  Stoics  in  Rome  at  a  period 

1  History  of  European  Morals,  from  Augustus 
to  Charlemagne.  By  William  Edward  Hartpole 
Lecky,  M.  A.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  1869. 


most  unfavorable  to  such  teaching,  when 
vice  was  most  ostentatiously  glorified, 
and  human  debasement  complete.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  our 
Lord  appeared  at  a  time  when  all  mo- 
rality seemed  the  lowest,  and  among  a 
people  who  were  sordid,  cruel,  turbu- 
lent, and  debased  to  the  last  degree. 
To  judge  of  the  character  of  the  Jews 
simply  by  the  doctrines  He  taught  would 
convey  an  impression  not  merely  false, 
but  the  very  opposite  of  truth.  Nor  will 
it  always  do  to  judge  of  the  moral 
character  of  a  people  by  their  acts  as 
recorded  in  history,  because  the  quality 
of  these  acts,  like  those  of  an  individ- 
ual, depends  on  the  motive,  or  rather,  . 
in  the  case  of  communities,  on  the 
moral  type  of  the  age ;  since  what  is 
at  one  period  regarded  as  permissible 
or  even  praiseworthy,  is  at  another 
condemned  with  the  greatest  severity 
It  is  certainly  true,  for  instance,  that 
highly  civilized  people  have  indulged  in 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  —  have  enter- 
tained opinions  and  indulged  in  prac- 
tices as  to  chastity,  slavery,  cruelty, 
which  at  other  times  are  looked  upon 
with  horror,  even  by  the  same  people. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  encountered  the  diffi- 
culties in  his  way  with  a  manly  spirit, 
and  his  work  must  prove  a  valuable 
contribution  to  a  kind  of  literature 
now  greatly  sought  after.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  learning,  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  fearless,  and,  what  is  of  prime 
importance,  of  judicial  impartiality  in 
his  statements.  The  work  will  be 
criticised,  and  we  may  expect'  no  end 
of  controversy  as  to  its  salient  points. 
Our  limits  will  only  permit  a  reference 
to  some  matters  of  especial  interest. 

Our  author  thinks  that  a  historian 
of  morals  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
moral  standard  and  the  moral  type. 
By  the  first,  he  understands  the  degrees 
in  which,  in  different  ages,  recognized 
virtues  have  been  enjoined  and  prac- 
tised. By  the  second,  he  understands 
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the  relative  importance  that  in  differ- 
ent ages  has  been  attached  to  different 
virtues.  Thus,  for  example,  a  Roman 
of  the  age  of  Pliny,  an  Englishman  of 
the  age  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman of  our  own  day,  would  all 
agree  in  regarding  humanity  as  a  virtue, 
and  its  opposite  as  a  vice  ;  but  their 
judgments  of  the  acts  which  are  com- 
patible with  a  humane  disposition  would 
be  widely  different.  A  humane  man  of 
the  first  period  might  derive  a  keen  en- 
joyment from  those  gladiatorial  games 
which  an  Englishman,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors,  would  regard  as 
atrociously  barbarous ;  and  this  last 
would  in  his  turn  acquiesce  in  many 
sports  which  would  now  be  emphati- 
cally condemned.  The  author  restricts 
himself  —  in  a  field  so  wide  —  to  the 
examination  of  what  have  been  the 
moral  types  proposed  as  ideal  in  differ- 
ent ages;  to  what  degree  they  have 
been  realized  in  practice  ;  and  by  what 
causes  they  have  been  modified,  im- 
proved, or  destroyed.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  inquiry,  he  discusses  the 
rival  theories  concerning  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  morals.  Then  fol- 
lows the  moral  history  of  the  Pagan 
empire,  after  which  he  explains  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
Europe,  in  doing  which  he  attempts  to 
exclude  all  considerations  of  a  purely 
theological  or  controversial  character, 
all  discussions  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  faith  in  Palestine  and  the  first  type 
of  its  doctrine,  and  to  regard  the  Church 
simply  in  its  aspect  as  a  moral  agent, 
exercising  its  influence  in  Europe.  A 
work  of  this  description  by  a  man 
of  learning  necessarily  covers  a  great 
many  interesting  topics. 

The  first  inquiry  in  a  history  of  the 
moral  progress  of  Europe  must  obvi- 
ously be  as  to  the  nature  and  founda- 
tion of  morals.  And  here  we  have  a 
clear  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
rival  theories  of  Intuition  and  Utility 
cO  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  regula- 


tor of  moral  distinctions.  The  great 
controversy  upon  this  point  extends  far 
back  into  antiquity.  It  may  be  traced 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  it  was  the  di- 
vision between  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans ;  and  has  acquired  considerable 
prominence  and  distinctness  in  modern 
times,  and  has  been  treated  with  great 
ability  under  the  influence  of  such 
writers  as  Cudworth,  Butler,  and  Clarke 
upon  the  one  side,  and  Hobbes,  Helve- 
tius,  and  Bentham  on  the  other. 

We  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to 
examine  Mr.  Lecky's  statement  on 
these  points  in  a  separate  essay. 

His  chapter  on  the  "  Morals  of  the 
Pagan  Empire"  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, embracing  of  course  a  full  account 
of  Stoicism  and  of  the  Eclectic  Moral- 
ity. To  all  candid  minds  it  must  dis- 
pose of  the  doctrines  of  the  early  and 
later  Christians  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  "  heathen  "  in  another  life  ;  for  it 
is  clear,  that,  although  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  very  corrupt,  there  were 
philosophers  of  the  highest  character, 
and  systems  which  put  to  shame  some 
of  those  which  have  the  sanction  of 
Christianity.  It  is  not  strange,  that, 
in  the  early  contests  between  pagan  and 
Christian  writers,  the  former  could 
point  to  men  whose  lives  were  almost 
faultless,  and  to  books  which  inculcated 
the  highest  morality  and  held  out  the 
most  earnest  admonitions  for  the  prac- 
tice of  disinterested  virtues.  Our  au- 
thor particularly  remarks  upon  the 
difference  between  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  Christianity  and  the  pagan 
philosophies  in  regard  to  death,  and 
the  complete  absence  in  the  latter  of 
all  notions  concerning  its  penal  char- 
acter. 

Of  the  pagan  philosophers,  there  is 
reference  of  course  to  many  names 
familiar  to  the  scholar;  and  the  most 
noticeable  is  that  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  for  simplicity  and  a  certain 
pathos  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his- 
torical composition,  and  a  singularly 
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touching  account  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  of  whose  inner  life  we  can  speak 
so  confidently  from  his  "Meditations," 
which  form  one  of  the  truest  books  in 
the  whole  range  of  religious  literature. 
The  principle  of  his  virtue  was  a  sense 
of  duty,  the  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  a  law  of  nature  to  which  it  is  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  our  being  to  conform. 
"  On  the  subject  of  a  future  world  his 
mind  floated  in  a  desponding  doubt. 
"While  most  writers  of  his  school  re- 
garded death  chiefly  as  the  end  of  sor- 
rows, and  dwelt  upon  it  in  order  to  dis- 
pel its  terrors,  in  Marcus  Aurelius  it  is 
chiefly  represented  as  the  last  great 
demonstration  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things.  Never,  perhaps,  had  such  active 
and  unrelaxing  virtue  been  united  with 
so  little  enthusiasm,  and  been  cheered 
by  so  little  illusion  of  success.  *  There 
is  but  one  thing,'  he  wrote,  'of  real 
value — to  cultivate  truth  and  justice, 
and  to  live  without  anger  in  the  midst  of 
lying  and  unjust  men.' " 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  while  the  ethical  conceptions  of 
antiquity  were  so  remarkably  devel- 
oped through  the  philosophers,  the 
mass  of  the  Roman  people  were 
plunged  in  a  condition  of  depravity 
which  no  mere  ethical  teaching  could 
adequately  correct.  The  time  had 
fully  come  for  the  advent  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  proclamation  of  truths  which 
were  not  only  in  advance  of  the 
highest  teachings  of  pagan  philoso- 
phers, but  were  admirably  fitted  to 
elevate  the  mass  of  the  people. 

A  striking  fact  in  relation  to  histor- 
ical Christianity  is  the  entire  uncon- 
sciousness, on  the  part  of  pagan  writ- 
ers, of  its  importance  and  destinies. 
Plutarch,  and  Pliny  the  elder,  and 
Seneca,  who  was  the  brother  of  that 
Gallio  who  refused  to  hear  the  dis- 
putes between  St.  Paul  and  the  Jews, 
io  not  even  mention  it.  Epictetus 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  allude  to  it  only 
with  contempt,  while  Tacitus  speaks 


of  the  suffering  religion  as  an  execra- 
ble superstition.  And  herein  is  to  us 
not  merely  a  remarkable  but  even  a 
consoling  fact,  namely,  that  a  truly 
wonderful  religious  change  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  took  place  under  the 
eyes  of  philosophers  and  historians, 
who  are  well  denominated  a  "  brilliant 
galaxy,"  who  were  absolutely  uncon- 
scious of  the  decomposition  going  on 
around  them,  and  who  for  three  centu- 
ries treated  as  simply  contemptible  an 
agency  which  all  men  must  now  admit 
to  have  been  the  most  powerful  lever 
that  has  been  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  We  must  remember  that 
the  philosophers  and  writers  who  were 
either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  charac- 
ter or  history  of  Christ,  or  who  treated 
him  and  his  doctrines  with  absolute 
contempt,  and  some  of  whom  consid- 
ered the  persecution  of  his  followers  as 
not  undeserved,  were  men  of  the  high- 
est culture,  whose  writings  are  even 
now  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and 
some  of  them  were  virtuous  beyond  any- 
thing we  read  of  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  So  true  it  is  that  the  men  of 
character  and  intelligence  and  learn- 
ing, who  give  a  tone  to  society  and  to 
manners,  may  indulge  in  their  day 
and  night  dreams,  and  in  their  peculiar 
systems,  in  utter  ignorance  of  or  con- 
tempt for  the  doctrines  which  are  pro- 
mulgated from  some  obscure  parts  of 
the  world  or  by  some  man  entirely 
outside  of  their  circle,  and  are  des- 
tined to  change  the  whole  face  of  so- 
ciety. In  refusing  to  admit  any  influ- 
ence for  miracles  in  this  great  change, 
Mr.  Lecky  does  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  miracles.  We  must  take  some  other 
occasion  to  examine  the  ground  he 
takes.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  that 
many  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity 
in  modern  times  have  weakened  their 
own  cause  by  too  strong  a  reliance  on 
miracles  as  proofs. 

No  doubt  the  pages  of  Mr.  Lecky 
will  be  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
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criticism ;  but  no  sincere  inquirer  will 
be  disturbed  by  them,  or  by  anything 
else  which  tends  to  show  that  the  truth 
is  its  own  best  evidence  and  defence 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  "  He  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  will  know 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God." 
It  would  be  well  if  Dr.  Way  land's 
phrase  were  inore  often  quoted  — 
"  Christianity  has  no  defensive  armor." 
When  it  is  not  on  the  aggressive,  it 
fails.  We  are  inclined  to  conclude 
with  Mr.  Lecky,  that  what  is  called 
the  evidential  system  had  no  prominent 
place  in  effecting  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Christianity  gained 
its  ascendency  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, not  merely  because  no  other 
religion  ever  combined  so  many  dis- 
tinct elements  of  power  and  attraction, 
but  because  it  was  true. 

The  history  of  morals  after  the 
conversion  of  the  pagan  empire,  holds 
a  prominent  position  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  and  presents  a  remarkable  pic- 
ture. For  nearly  two  centuries  after 
its  establishment  in  Europe,  the  Chris- 
tian community  exhibited,  according  to 
Mr.  Lecky,  a  moral  purity  which,  if  it 
has  been  equalled,  has  never  for  any 
long  period  been  surpassed.  The  first 
Christian  emperor  transferred  his  cap- 
ital to  a  new  city,  and  there  founded 
an  empire  which  derived  all  its  ethics 
from  Christian  sources;  "but  the  uni- 
versal verdict  of  history  is  that  it  con- 
stitutes, without  a  single  exception,  the 
most  thoroughly  base  and  despicable 
form  that  civilization  has  yet  assumed." 
In  the  Western  Empire  the  Church 
exercised  for  many  centuries  an  almost 
absolute  empire  over  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  mankind,  and  the  dark  ages 
do  undoubtedly  display  many  features 
of  great  and  genuine  excellence  ;  "  but 
they  rank  immeasurably  below  the 
best  pagan  civilizations  in  civic  and 
patriotic  virtues,  in  the  love  of  liberty, 
in  the  number  and  splendor  of  the 
great  characters  they  produced,  in  the 


dignity   and    beauty   of   the   type   of 
character  they  formed." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  inquire 
why  it  was  that  a  religion  which  was 
not  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  moral  teaching  than  for  the 
power  with  which  it  acted  upon  man- 
kind, and  which  during  the  last  few 
centuries  has  been  the  source  of  count- 
less blessings  to  the  world,  should 
have  proved  itself  for  so  long  a  period, 
and  under  such  a  variety  of  conditions, 
altogether  unable  to  regenerate  Eu- 
rope. The  discussion  upon  this  topic 
is  able,  interesting,  and  worthy  of  the 
careful  examination  and  candid  consid- 
eration of  all  men  who  see  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  the  certain  promises 
of  the  future,  and  who  are  convinced 
that  this  state  of  vastation  was  neces- 
sary before  the  highest  significance 
of  divine  revelation  could  be  made 
known.  P.  W.  CHANDLER. 


TWO  PLEAS  FOR  JUDAS  ISCARIOT.i 
JUDAS  ISCARIOT  has  undoubtedly 
had  as  few  kind  words  said  of  him,  as 
few  charitable  opinions  passed  on  his 
acts,  as  any  man  who  ever  lived.  Re- 
garded with  indifference  by  the  Ro- 
mans, unthanked  by  the  Jews,  hated 
by  Christians,  what  a  memory  is  his ! 
We  have  in  him  a  man  who  was  never 
brought  before  the  bar  of  any  human 
tribunal,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  has 
been  pronounced  the  guiltiest  of  men 
by  all  the  Christian  world  for  centu- 
ries. He  has  always  been  held  in  ut- 
ter detestation ;  not  theologians  alone 
and  teachers  of  religion  have  striven 
to  bring  his  character  into  yet  worse 
relief,  but  poets  and  painters  have  em- 
ployed their  divine  gifts,  alike  in  verse 
and  on  the  canvas,  to  portray  him 

l  Judas  Iscariot.  De  Quincey's  Theological  Es- 
says, vol.  ii.  Boston:  1861. 

A  Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem:  First  Cen- 
tury. By  W.  W.  Story.  Boston:  1870. 
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with  repulsive  traits  and  with  the  evil 
looks  of  a  villain.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  previous  to  the  "  Last  Supper," 
Judas  had  been  regarded  in  any  worse 
light  than  any  of  the  other  twelve  dis- 
ciples whom  Christ  had  selected  —  a 
mere  handful  of  men  —  to  be  his  spe- 
cial companions  and  next  friends. 
His  having  been  made  the  custodian 
of  what  small  resources  the  little  band 
possessed,  is  certainly  an  indication  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  them  for  trustworthiness.  Yet  all 
his  good  acts,  however  numerous  we 
may  charitably  allow  them  to  have 
been,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  crown- 
ing deed  of  his  career. 

In  these  latter  days  he  has  not 
lacked  those  who  have  been  willing  to 
speak  out  boldly  and  ably  in  his  de- 
fence. Let  us  review  what  his  two 
principal  advocates  advance  in  exten- 
uation of  his  conduct.  It  is  now 
some  years  since  Thomas  de  Quincey, 
the  "  English  Opium-eater,"  came  out 
with  his  celebrated  defence  of  this,  in 
his  opinion,  much  abused  individual. 
Following  in  the  track  of  the  German 
scholars  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  de  Quincey  expresses  the 
belief  that  Judas  Iscariot,  sharing  the 
common  delusion  of  the  disciples,  that 
Christ  had  come  to  establish  an  earth- 
ly kingdom,  went  a  step  beyond  them 
and  speculated  upon  the  probable 
time  when  the  decisive  blow  would 
be  struck,  and  wondered  at  Christ's 
delay  in  assuming  his  kingly  functions. 
Finding  everything  ripe  among  the 
Jews  for  a  popular  movement  in  favor 
of.  their  long-promised  Messiah,  Judas 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diffi- 
culty lay  in  Christ's  indecision  and 
want  of  energy.  Thinking  then  to 
aggrandize  his  master,  to  free  his  na- 
tion from  the  bondage  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  make  his  own  fortune,  he  re- 
solved upon  a  course  of  action  which 
should  make  procrastination  impossible, 
which  should  force  Christ  to  declare 


himself  and  his  power,  and  lead  to  his 
immediate  assumption  of  his  kingly  of- 
fice. Judas,  like  all  the  rest,  could 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
spiritual,  not  an  earthly  kingdom  that 
Christ  came  to  establish.  However 
wide  from  the  truth  this  theory  of  Ju- 
das may  have  been,  however  selfish 
his  motives,  he  cannot  from  this  view 
be  stigmatized  as  a  traitor,  for  he 
hoped  to  advance,  not  to  retard,  the  in- 
terests of  his  master ;  to  raise  that  mas- 
ter to  power,  to  the  leadership  of  his 
nation,  not  to  subject  him  to  the  pains 
of  an  ignominious  death.  The  con- 
duct of  Judas  must  be  construed  "  as 
arising  not  out  of  perfidy,  but  out  of 
his  sincere  belief  that  some  quickening 
impulse  was  called  for  by  a  morbid 
feature  in  Christ's  temperament." 

"In  the  greatest  and  most  memo- 
rable of  earthly  tragedies,"  says  Mr. 
De  Quincey,  "  Judas  is  a  prominent 
figure.  So  long  as  the  earth  revolves, 
he  cannot  be  forgotten.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  a  doubt  affecting  his  case,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt ; 
and  if  he  has  suffered  to  any  extent,  — 
if  simply  to  the  extent  of  losing  a  pal- 
liation, or  the  shadow  of  a  palliation 
by  means  of  a  false  translation  from 
the  Greek,  —  we  ought  not  to  reverse 
merely,  or  simply  to  mitigate  his  sen- 
tence, but  to  dismiss  him  from  the  bar. 
The  Germans  make  it  a  question,  — 
In  what  spirit  the  Iscariot  lived  ?  My 
question  is  —  In  what  spirit  he  died  ?  " 

He  finds  that  Judas,  shocked  at  a 
catastrophe  the  most  opposite  from 
what  he  had  anticipated,  and  brought 
all  at  once  to  a  full  perception  of  the 
horrible  consequences  of  his  course, 
"brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
saying,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And 
he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in 
the  temple,  and  went  and  hanged  him- 
self." Out  of  pure  anguish  that  the 
scheme  which  he  meant  for  the  sud- 
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den  glorification  of  his  master,  had  re- 
coiled (according  to  all  worldly  inter- 
pretation) in  his  utter  ruin ;  that  the 
sudden  revolution  through  a  demo- 
cratic movement  which  was  to  raise 
himself  and  his  brother  Apostles  into 
Hebrew  princes,  had  scattered  them 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  and 
that  superadded  to  this  common  bur- 
den of  ruin,  he  personally  had  to  bear 
a  separate  load  of  conscious  disobedi- 
ence to  God,  and  insupportable  respon- 
sibility; naturally  enough  out  of  all 
this  he  fell  into  fierce  despair ;  his 
heart  broke  ;  and  under  that  storm  of 
affliction  he  hanged  himself." 

The  words  " his  heart  broke"  by  an 
ingenious  train  of  reasoning,  are  shown 
by  Mr.  De  Quincey  to  be  the  probably 
correct  interpretation  of  the  confused 
statement  that,  "  falling  headlong,  he 
burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  his 
bowels  gushed  out." 

Mr.  De  Quincey's  essay  has  been  fa- 
miliar to  general  readers,  as  has  been 
said,  for  a  long  time  ;  and  though  it 
may  fail  to  convince  most  people,  it 
certainly  furnishes  food  for  reflection, 
and  may  lead  some  to  soften  their 
judgment  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

And  now  a  new  champion  of  Judas 
has  appeared,  who  pursues  much  the 
same  line  of  defence  as  Mr.  De  Quin- 
cey. Mr.  William  "W.  Story,  now 
best  known  as  a  sculptor  and  also  as 
the  author  of  some  poems  of  consider- 
able merit,  was  once  a  lawyer.  Edu- 
cated to  the  legal  profession,  he  for  a 
while  practiced  law,  being  from  1839 
to  1845  the  Reporter  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  First  Cir- 
cuit. But  upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Story,  his  father,  he  abandoned  the 
profession,  and  has  since  devoted  him- 
self, with  well-known  success,  to  the 
more  congenial  occupation  of  sculpture. 
That  he  has  not  entirely  lost  all  inter- 
est in  his  early  profession  is  evident 
from  the  very  neat  and  attractive  poem 
which  he  has  recently  published,  en- 


titled "  A  Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusa- 
lem :   First  Century." 

Mr.  Story  makes  a  poem  of  what 
was  before  only  a  conceit ;  but  shows 
at  the  same  time  how  the  imagination 
may  be  guided  by  science.  This  takes 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  Marcus,  a  Ro- 
man lawyer  in  Jerusalem,  to  Caius  "  his 
best  friend,  in  Rome."  Marcus  writes  : 

"  A  deep,  absorbing  interest 
Detains  me  here,  fills  up  my  mind,  and  sways 
My  inmost   thoughts,  —  has    got  as    'twere  a 

gripe 
Upon  my  very  life,  as  strange  as  new." 

He  refers  to  having  heard  St.  Paul 
at  Rome,  and  to  having  been  suffi- 
ciently moved  by  his  preaching,  wild 
as  it  seemed,  to  — 

"  Half  admit  the  Christus  he  thinks  God 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  most  mysterious  man." 

He  has  puzzled  his  mind  over  the 
case  of  Judas,  and  presents  the  ques- 
tion of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  in  motive, 
to  his  friend.  The  actors  in  this  won- 
derful drama  had  nearly  all  of  them 
passed  away  from  earth.  Herod,  Ca- 
iaphas,  and  Pilate  were  dead.  Lysias, 
the  chief  of  the  Centurions,  an  old 
man  and  once  a  friend  of  Judas,  re- 
hearses briefly  to  Marcus  the  events  of 
Christ's  life,  closing  with  his  view  of 
the  alleged  criminality  of  Judas.  He 
says,— 

"  But  one  alone  believed  he  was  the  Lord, 
The  true  Messiah  of  the  Jews.     That  one 
Was  Judas,  —  he  alone  of  all  the  crowd. 
He  to  betray  his  master  for  a  bribe ! 
He  last  of  all.    I  say  this  friend  of  mine 
Was    brave  when    all  the  rest  were  cowards 
there." 

The  character  of  Judas  loses  noth- 
ing by  the  following  description  of  it 
by  his  friend  :  — 

" His  was  a  noble  nature:  frank  and  bold, 
Almost  to  rashness  bold,  yet  sensitive, 
Who  took  his  dreams  for  firm  realities: 
Who  once  believing,  all  in  all  believed; 
Rushing  at  obstacles  and  scorning  risk, 
Ready  to  venture  all  to  gain  his  end, 
No  compromise  or  subterfuge  for  him, 
His  act  went  from  his  thought  straight  to  the 
butt; 
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Yet  with  this  ardent  and  impatient  mood 
Was  joined  a  visionary  mind  that  took 
Impressions  quick  and  fine,  yet  deep  as  life. 
Therefore  it  was  that  in  this  subtle  soil 
The  master's  words  took  root  and  grew  and 

flowered. 

He  heard,  and  followed,  and  obeyed;  his  faith 
Was  serious,  earnest,  real  —  winged  to  fly; 
He  doubted  not,  like  some  who  walked  with 

him; 

Desired  no  first  place,  as  did  James  and  John ; 
Denied  him  not  with  Peter:  not  to  him 
His  master  said,  'Away!  thou'rt  an  offence; 
Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ! '  —  not  to  him, 
'  Am  I  so  long  with  ye  who  know  me  not?  ' 
Fixed  as  a  rock,  untempted  by  desires 
To  gain  the  post  of  honor  when  his  Lord 
Should    come  to  rule  —  chosen   from   out  the 

midst 

Of  six-score  men  as  his  apostle  —  then 
Again  selected  to  the  place  of  trust, 
Unselfish,  honest,  he  among  them  walked." 

This  is  assuredly  an  excellent  char- 
acter, sustained  too  in  many  points  by 
such  proof  as  we  have. 

After  the  betrayal,  when  Judas  saw, 
to  his  intense  astonishment,  that  his 
master  allowed  himself  to  be  appre- 
hended and  dragged  away  without  mak- 
ing even  a  show  of  resistance,  Lysias 
relates  that  Judas,  overcome  with  ter- 
ror, fell  to  the  ground  grovelling  in  fits 
of  agony,  bewailing  his  cruel  mistake 
and  praying  for  pardon. 

Lysias  continues, — 

"  That  night  I  saw  not  Judas.    The  next  day, 

Ghastly,  clay-whits,  a  shadow  of  a  man, 

With  robes  all  soiled  and  torn,  and  tangled 

beard, 

Into  the  chamber  where  the  council  sat 
Came  feebly  staggering:   scarce  should  I  have 

known 

'Twas  Judas,  with  that  haggard,  blasted  face; 
So  had  that  night's  great  horror  altered  him. 
As  one  all  blindly  walking  in  a  dream 
He  to  the  table  came  —  against  it  leaned  — 
Glared  wildly  round  a  while ;  —  then  stretching 

forth 
From  his  torn  robes  a  trembling  hand,  flung 

down, 

As  if  a  snake  had  stung  him,  a  small  purse, 
That  broke  and  scattered  its  white  coins  about, 
And,  with  a  shrill  voice,  cried,  '  Take  back  the 

purse! 

'Twas  not  for  that  foul  dross  I  did  the  deed  — 
'Twas  not  for  that — oh,  horror!  not  for  that! 
But  that  I  did  believe  he  was  the  Lord; 
And  that  he  is  the  Lord  I  still  believe. 
But  oh,  the  ain !  —  the  sin !  I  have  betrayed 


The  innocent  blood,  and  I  am  lost !  —  am  lost ! 
So  crying,  round  his  face  his  robes  he  threw, 
And  blindly  rushed  away;  and  we,  aghast, 
Looked    round,  —  and    no    one  for  a  moment 
spoke." 

Mr.  Story  writes  with  great  dra- 
matic effect,  weaving  his  facts  skillfully 
together ;  and,  if  we  only  admit  his 
premises,  we  soon  are  brought  to  his 
conclusion,  while  feeling  that  it  is  a 
poet's  hand  that  is  upon  us.  If  the 
subject  were  not  one  upon  which  the 
world's  sensibility  is  shocked  by  a 
change  in  the  verdict,  this  refined  and 
acute  analysis  of  character  and  mo- 
tive, would  have  been  welcomed  as 
one  of  the  real  poems  of  our  time. 

The  following  passage  depicting  the 
mental  anguish  of  Judas,  tossed  about 
in  the  throes  of  repentance,  is  wonder- 
fully strong:  — 

u  Thus  Lysias  spoke,  and  ended.    I  confess 
This  story  of  poor  Judas  touched  me  much. 
What  horrible  revulsions  must  have  passed 
Across  that  spirit  in  those  few  last  hours ! 
What  storms,  that  tore  up  life  even  to  its  roots ! 
Say  what  you  will— grant  all  the  guilt  — and 

still 

What  pangs  of  dread  remorse  —  what  agonies 
Of  desperate  repentance,  all  too  late, 
In  that  wild  interval  between  the  crime 
And  its  last  sad  atonement!  — life,  the  while, 
Laden  with  horror  all  too  great  to  bear, 
And  pressing  madly  on  to  death's  abyss: 
This  was    no  common  mind  that  thus  could 

feel  — 
No  vulgar  villain  sinning  for  reward!" 

Marcus,  the  Roman  lawyer,  having 
written  to  his  friend  at  length  the  nar- 
rative of  Lysias,  then  reviews  the 
case,  giving  his  own  reflections  and 
conclusions  upon  it.  We  place  ex- 
tracts from  these  before  the  reader, 
who  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  by  their 


ingenuity,    even 


though    he    brands 
them  as  fallacious :  — 

"  Call  him  a  villain  who,  with  greed  of  gain, 

For  thirty  silver  pieces  sold  his  Lord. 

Does  not  the  bribe  seem  all  too  small  and  mean? 

He  held  the  common  purse,  and,  were  he  thief, 

Had  daily  power  to  steal,  and  lay  aside 

A  secret  and  accumulating  fund ; 

So  doing,  he  had  nothing  risked  of  fame, 

While  here  he  braved  the  scorn  of  all  the  world. 

Besides,  why  chose  they  for  their  almoner 

A  man  so  lost  to  shame,  so  foul  with  greed  ? 
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Or  why,  from  some  five-score  of  trusted  men, 
Choose  him  as  one  apostle  among  twelve? 
Or  why,  if  he  were  known  to  be  so  vile, 
(And  who  can  hide  his  baseness  at  all  times?) 
Keep  him  in  close  communion  to  the  last? 
Naught  in  his  precious  life,  or  acts,  or  words, 
Shows  this  consummate  villain  that,  full-grown, 
Leaps  all  at  once  to  such  a  height  of  crime. 

"  Again,  how  comes  it  that  this  wretch,  whose 

heart 

Is  cased  to  shame,  flings  back  the  paltry  bribe? 
And,  when  he  knows  his  master  is  condemned, 
Rushes  in  horror  out  to  seek  his  death  ? 
Whose  fingers  pointed  at  him  in  the  crowd  ? 
Did  all  men  flee  his  presence  till  he  found 
Life  too  intolerable  ?    Nay ;  not  so ! 
Death  came  too  close  upon  the  heels  of  crime. 
He  had   but  done  what  all  his  tribe  deemed 

just: 

All  the  great  mass  —  I  mean  the  upper  class  — 
The  Rabbis,  all  the  Pharisees  and  Priests  — 
Ay,  and  the  lower  mob  as  well  who  cried : 
'  Give  us  Barabbas !     Christus  to  the  cross ! ' 

But  take  the  other  view  that  Lysias  takes, 
All  is  at  once  consistent,  clear,  complete. 
Firm  in  the  faith  that  Christus  was  his  God, 
The  great  Messiah  sent  to  save  the  world, 
He,  seeking  for  a  sign,  —  not  for  himself, 
But  to  show  proof  to  all  that  he  was  God,  — 
Conceived  this  plan,  rash  if  you  will,  but  grand. 
'  Thinking  him  man,'  he  said,   '  mere  mortal 

man, 

They  seek  to  seize  him.    I  will  make  pretence 
To  take  the  public  bribe  and  point  him  out, 
And  they  shall  go,  all  armed  with  swords  and 

staves, 

Strong  with  the  power  of  law,  to  seize  on  him,  — 
And  at  their  touch  he,  God  himself,  shall  stand 
Revealed  before  them,  and  their  swords  shall 

drop, 

And  prostrate  all  before  him  shall  adore, 
And  cry,  "  Behold  the  Lord  and  King  of  all!  "  ' 
But  when  the  soldiers  laid  their  hands  on  him, 
And  bound  him  as  they  would  a  prisoner  vile, 
With    taunts,    and    mockery,   and    threats    of 

death  — 

He  all  the  while  submitting  —  then  his  dream 
Burst  into  fragments  with  a  crash ;  aghast 
The  whole  world  reeled  before  him ;  the  dread 

truth 

Swooped  like  a  sea  upon  him,  bearing  down 
His    thoughts    in    wild    confusion.      He    who 

dreamed 

To  open  the  gates  of  glory  to  his  Lord, 
Opened  in  their  stead  the  prison's  jarring  door, 
And  saw  above  him  his  dim  dream  of  Love 
Change  to  a  Fury  stained  with  blood  and  crime. 
And  then  a  madness  seized  him,  and  remorse 
With    pangs    of  torture    drove    him  down  to 

death." 
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THE  HOLY  GRAIL.i 
IT  is  just  fifty  years  since  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  George  III.  wrote  that  it 
was  strange  that  no  great  poem  had  been 
written  in  English  on  the  theme  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table; 
and  it  is  half  that  time  since  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  Queen  Victoria  sounded  in 
his  "Mort  d' Arthur "  the  first  notes 
which  in  the  volume  now  before  us 
swell  into  that  poem  which  Southey 
desired. 

For,  say  what  critics  will  of  the 
over-refining  daintiness  of  word-choos- 
ing which  prevents  Mr.  Tennyson's  art 
from  utterly  concealing  his  art,  —  and 
notwithstanding  also  a  certain  modern 
atmosphere  which  enwraps  his  pictures 
of  the  mediaeval  mythical  period, — 
the  grand  u  Idyls  of  the  King  "  in  its 
now  completed  form  stands  one  of  the 
great  poems  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  long  roll  of  Spenser's  melodious 
verse  is  full  of  the  echo  of  the  Ar- 
thurian legends ;  the  glooms  and 
glories  of  Milton's  thunder  would  have 
grandly  rung  with  the  story  of  the  per- 
fect king  and  type  of  chivalry  which 
he  early  dreamed  of  writing ;  yet 
neither  of  them  could  have  surpassed 
the  sweetness  of  the  modern  master's 
music,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  pic- 
tures of  nature  and  character  ;  —  and 
the  very  air  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  blows  through  his  song,  makes  it 
answer  to  the  thought  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Sir  Thomas  Mallory  would 
stare  to  see  how  the  questions  and  the 
ideals  of  the  modern  time  transform 
and  ennoble  the  story  which  he  told 
for  the  delight  of  the  Black  Prince's 
warriors  ;  but  the  transformation  makes 
the  story  modern  to  our  time,  and  fresh 
for  all  time. 

Of  the  four  idyls  now  given  us, 
that  on  the  coming  of  Arthur  should 
be  read  first  of  the  eight  which  form 

1  The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alfred 
Tennyson,  D.  C.  L.,  Poet  Laureate.  Boston: 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  1870. 
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the  whole  series.  In  it  Arthur's  sister 
Bellicent  describes  to  Leodogran  the 
father  of  Guinevere  the  return  of  her 
brother  from  Merlin's  tutelage,  and  his 
founding  of  the  Round  Table,  and  that 
marriage  fraught  with  woe  takes  place, 
which  promises  to  be  the  dawn  of  the 
world's  new  order,  but  is  the  ruin  of 
the  pure  king's  dream. 

The  second,  "The  Holy  Grail," 
should  follow  "  Enid."  Here  Sir  Per- 
civale,  now  become  a  monk,  relates  to 
a  simple-minded  brother  in  the  monas- 
tery, how  the  San  Greal,  the  cup 
which  had  held  the  sang  real  at  the 
Last  Supper,  was  sought  by  several 
knights,  and  seen  by  Bors  and  Lance- 
lot and  Percivale,  as  well  as  Galahad, 
each  "  according  to  their  sight,"  as  — 

"  Every  fiery  prophet  in  old  times, 

And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  bard, 

When  God  made  music  thro'  them,  could  but 


His  music  by  the  framework  and  the  chord." 

The  third,  "  Pelleas  and  Ettarre," 
relates  how  the  youth  Pelleas  entered 
Arthur's  hall  seeking  knighthood,  and 
through  the  doors  — 

"  The  sweet  smell  of  the  fields 
Past,  and  the  sunshine  came  along  with  him." 

Ettarre,  the  lady  of  his  love,  de- 
stroys his  faith  in  womanhood  by  her 
shameless  sin. 

"  He  would  have  wept,  but  felt  his  eyes 
Harder  and  drier  than  a  fountain  bed 
In  summer:  thither  came  the  village  girls 
And  lingered  talking,  and  they  come  no  more, 
Till  the  sweet   heavens   have   fill'd   it  from   the 

heights, 

Again  with  living  waters  in  the  change  of  sea- 
sons." 

This  should  be  read  immediately 
before  Guinevere,  and  after  that  the 
passing  of  Arthur,  in  which  the  poet 
has  with  strange  skill  woven  an  intro- 
duction and  a  close  to  his  earlier  poem, 
the  "  Mort  d' Arthur." 

Of    the    whole    group    of    poems, 


Guinevere  still  remains  the  flower  and 
crown,  and  we  incline  to  believe  that 
the  liking  of  Tennysonians  will  turn 
next  to  "The  Holy  Grail"  in  the 
present  volume.  But  they  can  now  be 
read  in  the  order  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, as  a  connected  poem;  and  in 
this  form  they  bring  out  the  unity  of 
the  poet's  plan  and  the  moral  grandeur 
of  his  thought.  He  teaches  the  cu- 
mulative nature  of  sin,  the  shadow  of 
Guinevere's  guilt  darkening  and  widen- 
ing more  and  more  till  it  covers  all ; 
but  he  teaches  also  the  grand  lesson, 
that  the  true  heroism  is  perfected  by 
adversity ;  the  perfect  king  towers 
highest  when  his  trust  is  betrayed,  his 
hope  brought  to  naught,  his  life  ebbing 
away.  In  this  ethical  value  preem- 
inently does  this  recasting  of  the 
cycle  of  Arthurian  romance  come  forth 
pure  gold  in  comparison  with  the  ver- 
sion of  it  printed  by  William  Caxton 
in  1485. 

Several  of  the  minor  poems  in  the 
volume  will  rank  with  Mr.  Tennyson's 
best.  The  Lucretius  is  a  wonderful 
description  of  the  struggle  of  a  noble 
genius  with  the  madness  which  shakes 
him  from  the  passionless  tranquillity 
of  his  epicurean  philosophy,  till  death 
is  the  only  refuge.  And  the  higher 
pantheism  is  one  of  the  noblest  utter- 
ances of  the  higher  faith  which  our 
time  has  heard.  Such  lines  as  these 
contain  the  pantheism  of  St.  Paul, — 
and  of  St.  Paul's  master :  — 

"God  is  law,  say  the  wise;  0  Soul,  and  let  us 

rejoice, 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  His 

voice. 

"  Law  is  God,  say  some:  no  God  at  all,  says  the 

fool; 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff 

bent  in  a  pool; 

"  And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of 

man  cannot  see; 
But  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  vision 

were  it  not  He?" 
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BROOKE'S  SERMONS.i 
THE  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick 
W.  Robertson  "  is  an  exceptional  biog- 
raphy, partly  in    the    loftiness    of  its 
subject,  partly  in  the  superior  skill  of 
its  execution.    It  is  a  book  the  reading 
of  which  will  be  remembered  by  many 
as  an  experience   almost  sacramental, 
because   of   the    quickened    faith,   the 
purified  vision,  the  strengthened  pur- 
pose, into  which  it  brought  them.     To 
the  biographer  who  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing himself  entirely  out  of  sight,  our 
thanks  have  always  been  due,  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  in  this  volume  of 
sermons    of  knowing    him    better    is, 
therefore,    most    welcome.     We    find 
nothing  in  the  book  that  tends  to  les- 
sen our  appreciation  of  him.     The  ser- 
mons remind  us  of  Robertson,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  imitations ;  they  have 
a  flavor  and  substance  of  their  own. 
The  pupil  is  like  his  master  in  his  sim- 
plicity and   directness ;  in  his  habit  of 
grasping  the  leading  thought  of  the  text 
and  holding  it  steadily  before  his  hear- 
ers; in   his   power  to  clothe  common 
things  with  divine  meaning.     There  is 
less  vision  and  less  heat,  but  the  same 
robust  and  manly  sense,  the  same  con- 
tempt of  conventionalism,  and  the  same 
hearty  charity  that  refresh  us  in  the 
sermons    of    the    Brighton     preacher. 
Both  Liberal  and  Orthodox  Christians 
will    find    statements    in    this   volume 
which     they    cannot     accept,    but    no 
Christian,  whether  Liberal  or  Ortho- 
dox, to  whom  the  Spirit  is  more  pre- 
cious    than     the     letter,    can    read  it 
through  without  profit. 

As  Mr.  Brooke  is  "  Honorary  Chap- 
Jain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen"  it  is 
fair  to  take  these  sermons  as  specimens 
of  the  Queen's  English ;  and  they  are 
certainly  specimens  that  do  her  great 
credit.  As  examples  of  plain  dealing 

1  Sermons :  Preached  in  St.  James  Chapel, 
York  St.,  London,  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
M.  A.,  Honorary  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
^ueen.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  1869. 


with  an  important  subject,  take  this 
passage  from  a  sermon  on  "  The  Nat- 
uralness of  God's  Judgment "  :  — 

"The  principle  that  every  judgment  of 
God  is  connected  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
cause  and  effect  with  the  sin  or  error 
therein  condemned,  destroys  at  once  the 
notion  that  plague  and  famine  are  judg- 
ments upon  us  for  infidelity  or  rational- 
ism, or  Sabbath-breaking,  or  on  private 
sins ;  for  there  is  plainly  no  natural  con- 
nection between  the  alleged  sin  and  the 
alleged  punishment.  For  example,  the 
town  which  takes  due  sanitary  precau- 
tions may  refuse  to  give  one  penny  to 
missions,  but  it  will  not  be  visited  by  a 
virulent  outbreak  of  cholera.  The  town 
which  takes  no  sanitary  precautions,  but 
gives  £10,000  a  year  to  missions,  will,  in 
spite  of  its  Christian  generosity,  become 
a  victim  to  the  epidemic.  The  lightning 
will  strike  the  ship  of  the  good  man  who 
chooses  to  sail  without  a  lightning  con- 
ductor ;  and  it  will  spare  the  ship  of  the 
atheist  and  the  blasphemer,  who  pro- 
vides himself  with  the  protecting  rod. 
The  cattle-plague  will  not  touch  the 
cattle  of  the  most  active  Roman  Catholic 
in  England  if  his  quarantine  is  exclusive 
enough,  while  it  will  destroy  all  the  cows 
of  the  best  Protestant  in  the  country  if 
he  be  careless  of  their  isolation." 

Here  is  another  extract  in  the  same 
vein,  from  a  sermon  on  **  The  Lessons 
of  the  Cholera,"  preached  August  19, 
1866:  — 

"  Science  would  not  accept  the  super- 
stitious teachings  of  the  theologian.  It 
set  itself  to  work  on  the  facts  of  the 
cholera.  It  learnt  something  of  its  mode 
of  propagation ;  it  discovered  something 
of  the  conditions  which  increase  or  di- 
minish its  virulence.  And  as  this  knowl- 
edge developed  itself,  we  saw  that  cholera 
was  a  judgment  of  God.  We  saw  that 
the  conditions  in  which  it  developed 
itself  were  national  sins.  It  laid  its 
finger  on  the  disgrace  of  England,  the 
canker  which  eats  into  the  heart  of  our 
nation,  —  the  neglected  state  of  our  poor. 
It  said  to  us:  "Look  there,  and  repent, 
and  do  works  meet  for  repentance."  For 
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where  does  the  cholera  take  its  dreadful 
march  most  unresisted,  and  do  its  dread- 
ful work  most  easily?  Not  among  the 
rich,  the  well-housed,  and  the  comfortable, 
but  in  places  where  our  sinful  neglect  has 
left  the  poor  crowded  together  like  ne- 
groes in  the  Middle  Passage  ;  where  the 
commonest  sanitary  arrangements  are  so 
passed  over  that  the  air  is  a  mist  of  foul 
and  pestilential  vapor ;  where  the  water 
is  all  tainted  with  unspeakable  filth; 
where  to  relieve  thirst  with  water  is  to 
produce  disease  or  death  by  poison  (when 
we  complain  of  the  drunkenness  of  the 
lower  classes  we  ought  first  to  examine 
the  water  they  have  to  drink);  where 
the  dust-heaps  remain  for  weeks  piled 
up  against  the  windows ;  where  the  chol- 
era finds  weakened  bodies,  starved  frames, 
ignorant,  fear-enslaved  minds,  on  which 
to  work  its  will.  It  is  here  that  the 
plague  revels.  These  are  the  conditions 
of  its  virulence;  and  the  existence  of 
these  things  is  the  national  sin  which 
God  is  judging,  and  of  which  He  is  warn- 
ing us  now  and  has  warned  us  again  and 
again." 

Mr.  Froude  recently  made  the  some- 
what appalling  statement  that  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  more  or  less,  of 
church-going,  he  had  heard  no  distinct 
deliverance  from  the  English  pulpit 
concerning  the  immoralities  of  traffic. 
It  is  plain  that  he  cannot  be  a  regular 
worshipper  in  St.  James  Chapel,  Lon- 
don. Subjects  of  this  class  are  treated 
there,  not  unfrequently,  with  a  pun- 
gency and  vigor  that  leave  nothing  to 
be  desLed. 


METCALPS  LECTURES. 

HERE  is  a  book  in  neat,  compact 
form,  and  written  in  a  clear  and  vigor- 
ous style,  which  proposes  to  explain 
and  justify  the  faith  of  Unitarian 
Christians.1 

Inasmuch  as  the  motto  of  Unita- 
rians has  been  "To  the  Scriptures, 

l  Letter  and  Spirit :  Winchester  Lectures.  By 
Richard  Metcalf.  Boston:  American  Unitarian 
Association.  1870. 


each  man  for  himself,"  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Metcalf 's  views  upon 
the  various  topics  embraced  within  his 
volume  might  not  command,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  denomination,  unani- 
mous assent.  But  we  hazard  little  in 
asserting,  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  a  book,  which  embodies 
more  nearly  than  this  little  work,  the 
doctrinal  opinions  of  Unitarians  gener- 
ally. 

There  is  no  approach  to  an  attempt 
at  fine  writing  in  the  book.  A  few  of 
the  preliminary  lectures  enunciate  the 
author's  statements  as  calmly  and 
tersely  as  a  mathematician  might  un- 
fold the  science  of  numbers.  But  the 
writer  warms  with  his  subject,  and  we 
find  the  chapters  upon  "The  Holy 
Spirit,"  "  What  is  Man  ?  "  "  The  Un- 
quenchable Fire,"  "  Salvation,"  "  The 
Life  that  now  is,"  glowing  with  a 
chastened  earnestness,  which  leaves  an 
irresistible  conviction  that  the  words 
come  from  the  depths  of  the  author's 
experience. 

The  volume  is  valuable,  especially, 
as  regards  its  explanatory  passages. 

Thus,  page  63,  Mr.  Metcalf  says,  in 
the  lecture  on'"  The  Holy  Spirit :  "  — 

"  If  you  turn  to  the  closing  part  of 
Exodus  xxxv.,  you  will  see  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  said  to  teach  all  manner  of 
workmanship,  and  show  a  man  how  to 
work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 
and  in  the  cutting  of  stones,  and  in 
the  carving  of  wood.  .  .  .  Passages  like 
these  prove  most  clearly  that  the  Bible 
recognizes  no  natural  gifts  except  those 
which  God  confers';  and  they  enforce  the 
conclusion  before  arrived  at,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  separate  person  from 
the  Father,  but  only  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence which  He  exerts." 

On  page  78,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  Man  ?  "  we  are  told  :  — 

"  The  nature  is  what  God  gave  us  ; 
the  character  is  what  we  make  for  our- 
selves. .  .  .  Every  word,  therefore,  ut- 
tered against  one's  character  is  simply 
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directed  against  the  man  himself;  but 
everything  said  against  human  nature  is 
a  easting  of  reproach  on  Him  who  created 
that  nature,  and  then  pronounced  it 
good." 

Of  "The  Unquenchable  Fire,"  we 
read,  pages  86,  etc:  — 

"  But  Jesus  calls  the  fire  '  everlasting  ! ' 
So  the  Bible  calls  the  hills  everlasting, 
though  they  will  be  worn  away,  and  will 
come  to  an  end.  .  .  .  The  temple 
had  *  everlasting  doors,'  but  they  were 
destroyed  six  centuries  before  Christ, 
having  been  in  existence  about  four  hun- 
dred years.  .  .  .  Reason  and  con- 
science always  reject  it  [the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery],  partly  because  the  ex- 
cessive pain  is  opposed  to  God's  good- 
ness, and  partly  because  it  impeaches  his 
wisdom  to  say  that  all  his  discipline  fails 
in  the  end  to  bring  about  a  reformation." 

Yet  the  author  testifies  with  equal 
confidence  that  "  the  flames  once  kin- 
dled in  the  breast  by  the  varied  disci- 
pline of  life  will  not  expire  till  all  the 
dross  has  been  consumed,  and  nothing 
but  the  pure  gold  of  truth  and  holiness 
remains." 

On  page  133,  the  writer  says  that 
"  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  salvation 
is  deliverance  from  sin,  and  only  when 
we  become  pure  and  holy  shall  we  be 
fully  saved."  Page  120,  "The  one 
and  only  thing  a  contrite  soul  cares  for 
is,  not  to  escape  the  punishment,  but 
to  escape  the  sin." 

Of  «  The  Life  that  now  is,"  Mr. 
Metcalf  says  :  "  He  who  finds  nothing 
good  in  this  world  which  he  has  seen, 
how  can  he  hope  to  find  any  in  the 
spirit-world  which  he  has  not  seen,  but 
which  is  created  by  the  same  God  ?  " 


COLLIER'S  SERMONS. 
SHOULD    a   young    man    who    has 
wearisome   associations  with   churches 
ind  with  sermons,  take  this  book  l  with 

1  Every-Day  Subjects  in  Sunday  Sermons.    By 
Bobert  Laird  Collier.     Boston:  American  Unita- 


him  in  the  cars,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  find  lively,  every-day  reading  in 
it,  he  would  not  be  disappointed. 

The  last  sermon  in  the  volume,  on 
"  Things  which  endure,"  he  would  find 
crammed  with  interesting  and  effective 
anecdotes  and  illustrations. 

But  to  one  whose  thoughts  run  more 
in  the  preaching  groove,  those  sermons 
in  the  volume  that  are  less  interrupted 
by  illustrations  may  seem  more  vigor- 
ous, inasmuch  as  they  afford  freer  and 
bolder  play  for  the  writer's  thoughts. 

Perhaps  our  favorite  is  "  The  Ortho- 
dox Hell,"  —  not  the  place  itself,  but 
Mr.  Collier's  merciless  and  vehement, 
yet  rational  and  Scriptural  mode  of 
dealing  with  it. 

The  style  is  terse.  There  is  scarcely 
one  long  sentence  in  the  book.  Hear 
what  he  says  on  "  Rest "  :  — 

"  He  who  finds  not  rest  in  himself, 
finds  it  not  at  all.  .  .  .  This  spiritual 
self-poise  is  sometimes  sought,  not  in  the 
perfection  of  human  relations,  but  in  lo- 
calities and  climates,  seeking  rest  as 
though  it  were  in  the  secret  keeping  of 
cascades  or  great  mountains.  These  are 
Heaven's  landmarks  to  remind  us  con- 
stantly of  the  way  we  journey.  But 
they  have  no  magic  way  of  putting  hearts 
at  ease  ;  for  one's  heart  may  bleed  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  great  Alps."  2 

In  the  sermon  "  On  the  Folly  of 
converting  the  Jews,"  he  testifies  that 
our  "  hunted  down"  "  Hebrew  brethren 
have  stood,  though  a  wandering  and 
denationalized  people,  for  the  very  best 
things  for  which  Jesus  died.  Believe 
me,"  he  adds,  "  it  would  be  a  progress 
backward,  to  have  the  Jews  converted 
from  the  Judaism  of  Jesus  to  the 
Christianity  of  Calvin  or  Pius  IX." 

Mr.  Collier's  sermon  on  "  Father 
Hecker's  Prophecy,"  we  should  be  glad 
to  quote  from.  While  affirming  his 
confidence  in  "  the  supernatural  ele- 

rian   Association.     Chicago:  Western   News   Co 
1870. 
a  Pages  54,  55. 
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ments  of  Christianity,"  Mr.  Collier 
maintains,  also,  that  "  Christianity,  to 
survive,  must  become  as  free  as  Christ 
made  it.  It  must  be  a  religion  founded 
on  reason,  and  supported  by  conscience." 
Such  a  mind  can  have  no  fears  regard- 
ing the  spread  of  Romanism. 


F.  T.  PALGRAVE'S  HYMNS.i 
THOSE  who  found  "The  Golden 
Treasury  "  a  fitting  title  for  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  collection  of  English  songs  and 
lyrics  —  and  taking  all  Anglo-Saxou- 
dom  together,  we  suppose  these  may  be 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands  —  will 
feel  very  cordially  disposed  toward 
anything  that  he  may  write. 

There  seems  very  little  that  is  bad 
in  these  hymns  —  none  of  the  rnawk- 
ishness  and  cowardly  weakness  and 
"  pious "  selfishness,  nor  anything  of 
the  empty  windiness  and  void  vast- 
ness,  that  make  so  much  of  our  so- 
called  religious  poetry  positively  vi- 
cious. There  is  a  sound  and  truthful 
quality  in  them,  as  well  as  a  finished 
excellence  of  execution  —  they  are 
thoroughly  good  as  far  as  they  go. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  inquire 
into  their  degree  and  rank,  we  feel 
forced  to  pronounce  against  the  greater 
part  of  them  the  sad  sentence  which 
condemns  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
hymns,  that  they  lack  the  living 
warmth  which  informs  true  poetry. 
Yet  some  of  them  —  "  Through  and 
Through,"  «  Lost  and  Found,"  "  The 
City  of  God  " — would  rank  high  among 
any  collection  of  hymns,  and  often  a 
sweet  and  moving  note  is  struck,  and 
at  times  the  strain  is  vital  with  poetic 
power.  The  last  two  poems,  "  Faith 
and  Sight,"  which  is  excellent,  and 
"The  Reign  of  Law,"  are  hardly 
hymns  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
From  the  latter  of  them  we  venture 

l  Hymns.  By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  Second 
edition,  enlarged.  London  and  New  York:  Mac- 
oiillan  and  Co.  1868.  pp.  48.  Price  50  eta. 


to  quote  a  stanza  which  shows  that  our 
author  is  not  far  from  being  among  the 
poets :  — 

"  But  if  our  life  be  life, 

And  thought  and  will  and  love 
Not  vague,  unconscious  airs 

That  o'er  wild  harp-strings  move; 
If  consciousness  be  aught 

Of  all  it  seems  to  be, 
And  souls  are  something  more 

Than  lights  that  gleam  and  flee; 
Though  dark  the  road  that  leads  us  thither, 
The  heart  must  ask  its  whence  and  whither." 

Theologically  these  hymns  are  in- 
teresting as  a  poetical  expression  of 
the  beliefs  of  the  Anglican  Broad- 
Church  party,  to  whom  the  present 
generation  of  Americans,  as  well  as 
Englishmen,  owes  as  much  perhaps  of 
what  is  best  in  its  religious  thought  and 
feeling  as  to  any  other  body  of  men  in 
the  Christian  Church. 


"DIMITRI  RONDINE." 

THE  novels  of  Tourgueneff,  trans- 
lated from  the  Russian,  have  of  late 
formed  an  appreciable  part  of  French 
light  literature.  Some  of  the  earlier 
of  these  novels,  "  Fumee  "  for  instance, 
were  written  also  in  French  by  their 
author,  but  the  later  ones  have  passed 
through  a  translation.  All  of  these 
have,  a  slight  roughness  of  style,  owing, 
as  a  Russian  editor  suggests,  to  their 
being  written  in  a  tongue  foreign 
to  the  author.  All  of  them  contain 
less  of  eccentricities  of  Russian  cus- 
toms, of  outlandish  dress  and  phrases, 
than  we  should  naturally  associate 
with  a  Russian  novel.  Yet  to  wonder 
that  the  civilization  we  call  European 
has  reached  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg is  as  out  of  place,  as  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  be  astonished  to  find  that 
at  Sceattle  the  same  laws  of  society 
prevail  as  in  London. 

"  Dimitri  Rondiue," 2  especially,  pre- 
sents in  its  hero  a  character  which  we 

2  Dimitri  fiondine,  par  Ivan  Tourgueneff.  Paris: 
J.  Hetzel. 
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must  acknowledge  to  be  unfortunately 
as  common  with  us  as  in  English  or 
French  society.  It  is  that  of  a  young 
man  who  shone  in  his  college  and  early 
life,  possessing  brilliant  talents,  and 
great  capacity  in  using  them,  but  who 
faded  out  as  life  went  on,  for  want  of 
some  vital  force  besides  that  of  his 
vanity  and  self-love.  He  had  no 
special  vices,  except  that  his  timidity 
and  want  of  self-respect  became  a  vice, 
and  led  him  into  a  species  of  dis- 
honesty. He  easily  won  friends,  but 
from  his  own  want  of  stability  they 
could  not  cling  to  him  long.  After 
passing  through  a  series  of  brilliant 
positions  in  life,  he  sinks  lower  and 
lower. 

At  one  time  he  furnishes  a  would- 
be  man  of  science  with  ideas,  but 
leaves  him  with  disgust,  when  he  finds 
himself  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
mere  parasite.  Now  he  embarks  upon 
an  enterprise  to  make  a  certain  river 
navigable,  but  it  wants  capital,  and 
ends  with  his  spending  his  last  cent. 
As  professor,  he  is  too  brilliant,  and 
gives  distrust  to  his  fellows.  Some- 
times up,  but  more  frequently  down, 
there  is  a  terrible  sarcasm  in  the  final 
scene,  the  close  of  his  life,  —  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  of  a  Russian. 

In  Paris,  in  the  emeutes  of  1848,  a 
tall,  white-haired  man  is  seen  waving 
the  rag  of  a  red  flag  on  top  of 
one  of  the  barricades.  He  is  shot 
down  by  a  fire  of  guns.  "  Ah,"  cries 
one  of  the  last  defenders  of  the  bar- 
ricade to  another.  "  they  have  shot 
down  our  Pole ! "  It  was  Dimitri 
Rondine. 

Though  in  his  youthful  days  he  had 
boasted  of  his  cosmopolitanism,  it  was 
bitter  to  efface  his  nationality  in  his 
death. 

One  of  his  college  friends,  the  first 
<o  unmask  his  littleness  in  Rondine's 
day  of  success,  but  who  was  ready 
to  throw  a  mantle  of  charity  over  his 
old  companion  in  his  days  of  failure, 


sums  up  his  character  with  a  sad  en- 
thusiasm :  — 

"  Rondine  could  always  develop  mar- 
vellously any  idea  that  came  into  his 
head,  and  discuss  it ;  but  his  ideas  were 
not  original  in  his  own  brain  ;  he  bor- 
rowed from  everybody,  from  Pokowsky 
in  particular.  He  appeared  full  of  fire, 
boldness,  and  life,  but  at  bottom  he  was 
cold  and  even  timid  on  all  subjects  that 
did  not  touch  his  amour  propre.  If  his 
vanity  were  at  stake,  he  could  pass  through 
fire.  His  efforts  were  all  set  upon  ruling 
others ;  he  subjugated  with  fine  sonorous 
words,  and  exercised  really  an  immense 
influence  over  many  of  us.  It  is  true 
he  was  not  generally  loved  ;  perhaps  I 
was  the  only  one  attached  to  him ; 
all  were  willing  to  bear  Rondine's  yoke, 
but  we  all  gladly  gave  ourselves  up  to 
Pokowsky.  Rondine,  also,  never  refiised 
to  discuss  and  enter  into  long  dissertations 
with  anybody  who  came  along.  This  was 
a  great  advantage,  if  not  a  quality.  He 
had  not  read  much,  it  is  true,  but  he  had 
read  more  than  Pokowsky,  or  any  one  of 
us.  He  had,  besides,  a  systematic  mind 
and  a  marvellous  memory  ;  these  second- 
ary talents  always  attract  young  men. 
At  the  age  we  then  were,  clear  and 
rapid  deductions  are  what  strike  us  • 
what  we  seek  for  are  solutions,  no  matter 
how  inexact.  A  perfectly  conscientious 
man  cannot  pronounce  himself  in  such  a 
dogmatic  manner ;  Le  does  not  find  an 
answer  for  everything.  If  you  attempt 
to  tell  a  young  man  that  you  cannot  give 
him  the  whole  truth  because  you  do  not 
possess  it  yourself,  he  will  cease  to  listen 
to  you.  But  he  is  none  the  easier  de- 
ceived. To  convince  him,  one  must  be 
one's  self  convinced ;  this  is  why  Rondine 
influenced  us  so  forcibly.  I  told  you  just 
now  that  he  had  read  little ;  yet  he  was 
acquainted  with  philosophical  books,  and 
his  brain  was  so  organized  that  he  could 
extract  directly  the  general  meaning  of 
his  readings.  He  took  in  the  primal  idea 
of  a  subject,  and  gave  himself  up  after- 
wards to  luminous  and  methodical  devel- 
opments of  it,  and  these  he  presented 
with  profound  skill,  inventing  arguments 
as  fast  as  he  needed  them  for  his  cause. 

"  To  speak  conscientiously,  I  must  con- 
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fess  that  our  circle  was  composed  then 
of  very  ill-informed  young  men,  —  very 
young.  Philosophy,  art,  science,  life  even, 
were  only  words  for  us,  vague  notions. 
They  evoked  noble  and  fine  images,  but 
without  any  connection.  We  did  not 
know,  we  had  no  presentiment,  of  the 
general  relations  of  these  notions  of  which 
we  had  caught  a  glimpse,  nor  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  world.  Yet  we  discussed 
all  these  things  none  the  less,  and  forced 
ourselves  to  explaia  all  in  a  definitive 
manner.  In  listening  to  Rondine,  we 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  have  seized 
the  universal  link  which  was  escaping  us, 
and  felt  as  though  the  curtain  were  at 
last  about  to  rise.  I  admit  that  he  gave 
us  science  at  second  hand ;  but  what 
matter  ?  A  regular  order  was  established 
in  our  general  knowledge ;  all  that  had 
seemed  fragmentary  combined  itself  sud- 
denly, was  coordinated,  rose  before  us 
like  a  vast  edifice.  Light  was  every- 
where, spirit  moved  on  all  bides.  There 
remained  now  rothing  incomprehensible 
or  accidental.  For  us  a  beauty,  an  in- 
telligent necessity,  appeared  in  all  crea- 
tion. Everything  received  a  significance, 
clear  and  mysterious  at  once.  Each 
separate  manifestation  of  life  became  in 
our  eyes  the  isolated  chord  of  an  immense 
harmony,  and  our  hearts  touched  by  a 
gentle  thrill,  our  souls  possessed  with  a 
noly  awe,  such  as  profound  veneration 
inspires  ;  we  compared  ourselves  to  liv- 
ing vessels  of  eternal  truth,  and  we  re- 
garded ourselves  as  predestined  instru- 
ments called  to  something  great.  Does 
all  this  make  you  laugh  ?  " 

This  description  might  be  easily 
transferred  to  more  than  one  pet  of  a 
class  in  some  of  our  colleges,  as  well 
as  that  of  some  of  the  college  reunions 
which  Sejnieff  recalls  in  his  account 
of  his  early  friend :  — 

u  Ah,  I  swear  to  you  there  reigned  a 
certain  grandeur,  and  something  that  was 
touching  in  these  reunions.  Transport 
yourself  into  an  assembly  of  five  or  six 
young  men  ;  a  single  candle  lights  them ; 
some  tepid  tea  and  stale  cakes  are  served  ; 
ibut  only  cast  a  glance  upon  the  different 
faces,  listen  to  our  discourse.  Enthusiasm 


shines  in  all  eyes,  our  glances  are  in  flame, 
our  hearts  throb.  We  speak  of  God, 
truth,  the  future,  humanity,  poetry.  Many 
a  simple  or  chance  opinion  comes  to  light ; 
more  than  one  folly,  more  than  one  error, 
excites  our  enthusiasm  ;  but  where  is  the 
harm  ?  "  —  "  And  night  extends  her 
wings,  and  pursues  her  tranquil  rapid 
course.  Already  the  dawn  silvers  the 
panes  of  the  window,  and  we  separate, 
joyous,  with  a  certain  lassitude,  and  our 
hearts  full  of  content.  I  recall  it  still. 
We  walk  on,  still  full  of  emotion,  through 
the  deserted  streets,  looking  even  at  the 
stars  with  more  confidence.  We  might 
fancy  them  nearer  us,  and  that  we  com- 
prehended them  better.  Ah,  it  was  a 
glorious  moment  then,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  has  left  no  durable  trace.  No, 
that  time  is  not  lost,  not  even  for  those 
whom  life  has  deteriorated  or  broken 
down.  It  has  befallen  me  more  than 
once  to  meet  with  one  of  our  old  com- 
rades. He  might  seem  to  be  transformed 
into  a  veritable  brute,  but  it  was  enough 
only  to  utter  the  name  of  Pokowsky  in 
his  presence,  and  all  that  remained  of 
nobility  yet  in  his  heart  would  be  aroused 
from  its  depths.  It  was  like  drawing  a 
cork  suddenly  from  a  flagon  of  perfume 
long  ago  forgotten,  in  some  distant  ob- 
scure retreat." 


VICTOR  CHERBOULIEZ  AND  THE  GER- 
MANS. 

THE  articles  of  M.  Cherbouliez  upon 
Prussia  and  Germany,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  late  numbers  of  the  "  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,"  have  excited  much 
criticism  at  Berlin  and  Cologne,  where 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  discover  the 
secret  enemy  who  has  betrayed  coun- 
sels and  hidden  himself  behind  M. 
Cherbouliez. 

"  He  has  been  almost  found  —  the 
enemy  who  could  inspire  such  things,  and 
who  must  lie  concealed  somewhere  in  Ber- 
lin or  Stuttgard,  if  not  in  Vienna.  But,'* 
says  the  "  Revue,"  u  we  will  ourselves  de- 
nounce the  conspirator  or  inspirator  whom 
tb  ey  seek :  and  it  ig  the  German  nation  it- 
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self,  unveiled  in  naked  truth  before  the 
glance  of  a  writer  of  talent  who  is  not 
a  Frenchman,  nor  a  Prussian  —  not  from 
Wurtemberg,  nor  an  Austrian  ;  but  who, 
for  this  very  reason,  has  a  mind  sufficiently 
free  to  see  all  things,  and  independence 
enough  to  form  a  judgment  upon  what  he 
has  seen." 

M.  Cherbouliez,  meanwhile,  goes  on 
with  his  articles,  in  one  of  which  he 
brings  out  the  troubles  that  Prussia  is 
going  through,  in  the  question  of  relig- 
ion in  the  public  schools.  He  believes 
that  this  question  will  not  be  settled, 
only  postponed,  by  a  late  project  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
This  project  assigns  to  religion  a  prime 
place  in  the  public  schools,  which  must 
however  be  placed  under  the  official 
inspection  of  the  clergy,  representing 
all  the  different  establishments,  which 
shall  hold  complete  sway  over  the 
schoolmaster.  This  project  would  be 
likely  to  satisfy  neither  Liberals  nor 
Catholics. 


HEINRICH  HEINE. 

Two  German  publications  give  us 
fresh  insight  into  the  genius  and  life 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  person- 
alities of  modern  German  literature.1 
Some  of  these  posthumous  poems  con- 
tain as  subtle  and  charming  niceties  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  are  as  full 
of  fanciful  and  poetic  power  as  any- 
thing previously  written  by  Heine,  and 
the  "  Life  "  is  a  welcome  help  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  influences,  hereditary 
and  social,  which  tended  to  mould  this 
genius. 

For  thirty  years,  Heine  has  been  a 
personal  power  in  Germany.  In  relig- 
ion, ,  in  politics,  in  poetry  and  in  art, 
his  influence  has  been  felt  perhaps  as 

1  Letzte  Gedichte  und  Gedanken  aus  dem 
Nachlass  des  Ltitchters,  zum  erstenmal  verqff'ent- 
Ucht.  Hoffmann  und  Campe.  "  Last  Poems  and 
Thoughts  of  Heinrich  Heine." 

Heinrich  Heine's  Leben,  von  Adolph  Strodt- 
tuann.  Berlin :  Franz  Duncker.  »  Heinrich  Heine's 
Life." 


strongly  as  that  of  any  other  man,  for 
good  as  well  as  for  evil ;  and  it  cannot 
be  left  out  of  the  account  by  any  one 
who  would  rightly  estimate  the  Ger- 
many of  to-day.  As  a  poetic  artist 
his  name  and  influence  have  gone  be- 
yond merely  national  limits,  and  there 
are  many  of  his  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, which  are  so  pervaded  by  the 
mysterious  life  of  true  genius,  that 
they  will  live  in  other  than  German 
hearts. 

Heine  was  born  at  Diisseldorf,  where 
he  passed  his  youth  in  his  father's  house 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  At  that 
time  Diisseldorf  might  be  considered  al- 
most a  French  city,  and  Heine's  father 
looked  upon  the  first  Napoleon  as  a  po- 
litical Messiah,  because  he  removed  the 
restrictions  which  lay  so  heavily  upon 
the  Jews  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 
This  early  impression  explains  the 
seemingly  un- German  admiration  which 
the  poet  always  expressed  for  the  great 
Emperor.  What  wonder  that  his  sus- 
ceptible organization,  his  nice  sense  of 
justice,  his  common  sense  and  human- 
ity, should  have  been  wounded  deeply 
by  the  contemptible  and  inhuman  prej- 
udices against  the  Jews,  which  then 
disgraced  Germany  ?  And  when  in  his 
later  days  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  courteous  consider- 
ation of  the  French,  is  it  surprising 
that  he  felt  no  peculiar  affection  for  the 
petty  German  exclusiveness  and  aris- 
tocracy which  was  a  constant  protest 
against  his  nature,  his  education,  and 
his  feelings  as  a  man  ?  Had  he  been 
a  well-to-do  citizen  with  French  troops 
quartered  in  his  house,  many  of  his 
poems  would  never  have  been  written. 
He  was  placed  in  a  Jewish  mercan- 
tile house,  first  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  then  at  Hamburg,  from  his 
fifteenth  to  his  nineteenth  year,  when 
he  began  his  preparation  for  the  Uni- 
versity, for  which,  however,  he  took 
only  six  months  for  special  preparation. 
He  went  to  Bonn  with  the  intention  of 
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studying  law,  but  devoted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  aesthetics,  history, 
and  belles  lettres.  A.  W.  Schlegel 
pronounced  a  flattering  judgment  of 
the  poems  which  the  young  student 
read  to  him.  But  when  Schlegel  ceased 
to  praise  his  poems,  Heine  broke  out 
into  the  most  bitter  personal  invectives. 
With  Simrock  he  studied  the  Nibel- 
ungen-Lied.  Through  Schlegel  he  also 
became,  to  some  slight  extent,  ac- 
quainted with  Oriental  poetry. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Gottingen, 
Heine  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
in  the  centre  of  German  culture  and 
influence.  This  period,  from  1821  to 
1823,  offered  little  to  inspire  a  poet 
with  great  thoughts,  or  to  deepen  pat- 
riotic and  national  feelings.  "  The  heart 
of  the  poet,"  said  Heine  once,  "  is  the 
middle  point  of  the  world,  and  it  must 
at  that  time  have  been  lamentably  dis- 
tracted. Through  my  heart  the  great 
rent  made  itself  felt,  and  just  for  that 
reason  I  knew  that  the  gods  had 
thought  me  worthy  of  poetic  martyr- 
dom." Byron  was  the  blazing  poetical 
meteor,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  those 
influences  which  have  tended  to  make 
modern  poetry  so  subjective,  so  ex- 
pressive of  personal  desires,  feelings, 
and  aspirations,  that  Heine's  genius 
was  nourished. 

The  most  significant  personage  at 
this  period  in  Berlin  was  Rahel,  the 
wife  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  in  whose 
saloon  the  poet  became  acquainted  with 
Edward  Gans,  who  like  Rahel  and 
Heine,  was  a  Jew.  He  was  a  zealous 
Hegelian,  and  is  spoken  of,  as  a  teach- 
er and  philosopher,  with  greatest  re- 
spect by  Auerbach  and  others  who 
nave  been  distinguished  in  literature 
and  philosophy. 

As  a  Jew,  Heine  felt  deeply  the  bur- 
den of  contempt  cast  upon  his  race. 
He  criticises  the  exclusive  spiritualism 
of  Christianity,  but  he  acknowledges 
freely  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  He  finally  renounces  Judaism, 


and  is  baptized.  "  He  has  not  the 
strength,"  he  says,  "  to  be  called  an  old- 
clothes  man."  This  step,  at  first,  added 
to  the  annoyances  of  his  position ;  for 
the  hatred  of  his  own  people  was  in- 
curred, and  personal  and  political  ani- 
mosities were  not  in  the  least  pacified 
by  it.  In  all  his  later  writings  this 
position  of  having  little  sympathy  with 
the  race  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth, 
and  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged 
by  adoption,  gives  a  deep  impression  of 
bitterness,  and  almost  hopeless  despair 
to  his  expressions.  He  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Christian ;  he  feels  the  pressure  of 
the  current  of  Christian  civilization, 
and  yet  he  is  bound  by  a  thousand  im- 
perceptible influences  to  the  life  and 
faith  of  his  race. 

His  political  relations,  also,  could 
not  fail  to  introduce  a  contradictory 
element  into  his  poetical  productions. 
In  1827  he  was  associated  with  Borne 
and  Wolfgang  Menzel,  and  he  berated 
Goethe  as  an  aristocrat.  But  his  cul- 
ture, his  whole  tone  of  thought,  his  ad- 
mirers, were  of  this  aristocratic  tendency, 
and  so  he  was  drawn  in  two  opposite 
directions.  He  could  sympathize  neither 
with  the  spirit  of  lordly  pretence,  nor 
with  the  ill  manners  and  coarse  hands 
of  the  great  unwashed  democracy. 

But  the  July  revolution,  —  one  of 
whose  first  fruits  was  the  plundering 
of  the  Jews  at  Hamburg,  —  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  life.  He  left  Germany 
for  Paris.  He  found  at  first  in  St. 
Simonism,  what  seemed  to  answer  to 
his  demands,  and  correspond  to  his  ideal 
of  a  higher  organization,  in  which  his 
earlier  poetic  dreams  should  be  realized. 
But  that  vague  dream  came  to  nothing  ; 
he  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  active 
direction  of  modern  life,  none  in  polit- 
ical theories  and  millenniums,  none  in 
the  plain,  sober  prose  of  ordinary  ex- 
istence. His  fastidiousness  as  an  artist 
unfitted  him  for  practical  struggles  with 
the  world,  and  his  ideals  as  a  poet,  for 
the  commonplace  round  of  affairs.  He 
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became  embittered  by  the  opposition 
and  enmity  he  awakened,  and  without 
rest  of  soul,  with  extreme  tortures 
of  bodily  pain,  he  passed  away,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  isolated  and  alone. 
Through  the  melody  of  his  verse  there 
breathes  this  sighing  and  sorrow  of 
a  life  which  could  not  find  home  or 
peace.  Too  noble  to  find  satisfaction 
in  a  trifling,  sensual,  and  superficial  ex- 
istence, and  not  noble  enough,  or  not 
strong  enough,  for  that  perfect  renun- 
ciation which  could  alone  have  opened 
to  him  his  highest  path,  —  his  utter- 
ances are  the  protest  against  the  dark 
side  of  our  civilization. 

We  copy  a  few  of  the  "detached 
thoughts,"  —  the  memoranda  for  future 
use,  —  collected  by  M.  Strodtmann  in 
the  first  named  of  the  works  which 
we  have  cited,  and  published  much  as 
the  diary  of  our  own  Hawthorne  has 
been  published  :  — 

"  Democracy  is  the  last  touch  to  liter- 
ature :  liberty  and  equality  of  style. 
Everybody  is  to  be  free  to  write  after  his 
own  fashion,  and  as  badly  as  he  chooses, 
—  but  nobody  is  to  be  allowed  to  write 
better  than  he  does." 

"  I  have  the  most  peaceable  tempera- 
ment in  the  world.  My  wishes  are  very 
simple :  a  cottage,  with  a  thatched  roof, 
but  a  good  bed  under  it ;  good  food,  milk 
and  butter  very  fresh  ;  some  flowers  at  the 
window,  and  before  the  door  some  good 
trees.  And  if  our  good  God  wishes  to 
crown  me  with  satisfaction,  he  will  grant 
me  the  happiness  of  seeing  six  or  seven 
of  my  enemies  hanging  on  these  trees. 
With  all  my  heart,  I  will  pardon  them, 
at  the  final  hour,  all  the  ill  that  they  have 
done  me  during  my  life.  Yes,  we  should 
forgive  our  enemies,  but  not  before  they 
are  hung." 

"  We  were  looking  for  the  material 
East,  and  we  found  America.  Now,  we 
are  looking  for  the  spiritual  India,  —  what 
shall  we  find  ?  " 

"  With  no  people  is  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality so  living,  as  it  is  with  the  Celts. 


You  could  borrow  money  of  them  on  the 
promise  to  pay  in  the  next  world." 

"  We  cannot  help  being  astonished 
that  the  husband  of  Xantippe  became  so 
great  a  philosopher.  To  '  have  ideas '  in 
the  room  with  a  shrieking  woman  !  At 
all  events  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
write ;  and  Socrates  has  left  no  book." 

"I  have  not  read  '  Aufienberg/  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  must  be  a  good  deal 
like  '  D'Arlincourt,'  which  also  I  have 
not  read." 

"  I  was  reading  this  book,  and  fell 
asleep.  I  dreamt  that  I  went  on  with  the 
reading,  —  and  three  times  I  was  waked 
up  by  its  tediousness." 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GEOLOGY. 
NONE  of  the  various  explorations  of 
the  regions  west  of  the  Missouri  have 
been  very  satisfactory  to  the  geologist, 
for  to  the  backbone  of  this  Continent 
he  must  look  for  the  past  history  of 
North  America.  No  map  of  any  value 
has  been  constructed  until  the  present 
year,  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  published  the  examinations 
of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,1  who  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  has  explored  the 
regions  drained  by  the  Missouri  and 
its  western  branches.  His  results  are 
embodied  in  a  map  which  affords  a 
good  basis  for  future  explorers.  If  the 
color-bands  denoting  the  various  for- 
mations are  rather  indefinite,  yet  it  is 
evident  from  an  examination  of  the 
long,  and  to  the  general  reader  tedious, 
lists  of  rocks  and  the  imbedded  fossils, 
that  no  mere  conjecture  has  drawn 
these  bands.  If  we  complain  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  information  given, 
we  may  be  sure  of  its  correctness  so 
far  as  it  goes,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  all  the  ponderous  quartos  of 

l  Geological  Report  of  the  Exploitation  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers.  By  Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  W.  F. 
Raynolds,  1859-1860.  Washington,  1869.  8vo. 
pp.  174.  Colored  Map. 
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the  Pacific  Railroad  Surveys  do  not 
contain  a  quarter  of  the  really  valuable 
matter  embodied  iu  the  modest  volume 
of  Dr.  Hay  den. 

Time  is  rolled  back,  and  a  chain  of 
lakes  larger  than  the  feeders  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  placed,  where  now  the 
emigrant  train  toils  wearily  over  a  dry 
and  uninteresting  sage-plain.  No  sign 
of  these  appears  now  to  the  unwary 
traveller,  but  the  patient  geologist  has 
dug  in  the  parched  soil  and  split  open 
the  crumbling  rocks,  finding  there  the 
exquisitely  preserved  imprints  of 
leaves  which  have  fallen  from  the 
trees  that  grew  on  the  shores  of  these 
ancient  lakes,  or  by  the  banks  of. their 
tributary  rivers,  and  have  settled 
quietly  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  to 
record  to  future  ages  the  geography 
and  climate  of  the  past ;  just  as  leaves 
at  the  present  day  are  writing  history 
at  the  bottoms  of  existing  ponds  and 
lakes.  Gathering  these  leaves  arid  re- 
constructing the  trees  to  which  they 
belonged,  it  seems  that  the  forests  of  a 
temperate  climate  covered  these  low- 
lands in  the  Tertiary  Age,  and  among 
them  a  fan  palm,  somewhat  resembling 
the  palmetto.  While  these  forests  were 
growing  here,  they  sent  colonists  to 
Europe,  doubtless  by  the  Greenland 
bridge,  and  in  Europe  the  identical 
species  are  found  fossilized,  driven  out 
by  the  vegetable  hordes  of  Asia,  which 
found  the  bridge  to  America  impassa- 
ble from  cold,  and  so  have  never  been 
discovered  here.  This  is  but  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  these  fossil  leaves 
which  Dr.  Hay  den  has  unearthed. 

In  his  explorations,  he  found  the 
bones  of  an  elephant  a  third  larger 
than  any  known  living  or  extinct  spe- 
cies, abundantly  associated  with  those 
of  the  mastodon  and  horse,  and  many 
new  and  exceedingly  interesting  ani- 
mals whose  fossil  remains  have  hith-. 
erto  escaped  discovery. 

Let  Dr.  Hayden  continue  his  care- 
ful researches,  and   we  shall  have  an 


end  perhaps  of  the  absurd  speculations 
of  would-be  cosmogonists.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  will  no  longer  be  considered 
a  huge  stone  aqueduct,  through  whose 
channel  flow  the  waters  of  the  Hum- 
boldt,  Carson,  Walker,  and  other  riv- 
ers, to  be  finally  emptied  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  make  the  Gulf  Stream. 
We  wish  him  as  great  success  in  his 
future  undertakings  as  he  has  enjoyed 
in  the  past,  hoping  he  will  have  also  a 
better  proof-reader  for  his  next  publi- 
cation, that  a  report,  accurate  scientifi- 
cally, may  be  so  typographically. 


THE  CHOCTAW  LANGUAGE. 
AT  a  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Dr.  Brinton  of 
Philadelphia,  author  of  the  charming 
and  valuable  work  "  Myths  of  the  New 
World,"  introduced  to  the  attention  of 
the  Society  a  unique  grammar  of  the 
Choctaw  language  left  by  the  venerable 
missionary,  Byington,  whose  death  took 
place  recently.  His  long  and  zealous 
labors  have  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  a  list  of  more  than  seventy-five 
works  in  the  Choctaw  language,  includ- 
ing the  Bible.  After  four  revisions  of 
his  grammar,  he  was  at  his  death  en- 
gaged on  a  fifth.  This  MS.,  the  fruit 
of  forty  years'  work,  has  been  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Brinton,  by  Mr.  Dana,  the  mis- 
sionary's son-in-law,  and  consists  of 
portions  of  these  five  revisions,  inter- 
lined, and  somewhat  confused  in  its 
order,  but  thrown  into  two  divisions  : 
the  first  of  which,  on  the  Orthography 
of  the  language,  is  written  out ;  but  the 
other,  on  the  Parts  of  Speech,  will  have 
to  be  carefully  edited.  The  heirs 
present  it  to  the  A.  P.  S.  on  condition 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  edit 
and  publish  it  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Mr.  Folsom,  a  Choctaw  gentleman,  on 
a  commission  to  publish  the  laws  of 
the  Indian  government,  will  soon  be  in 
Philadelphia,  and  has  promised  his  aid 
in  reading  proof.  The  grammar  will 
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probably  make  forty  octavo  pages,  and 
require  a  few  new  types,  because  two 
or  three  of  the  Choctaw  letters  dif- 
fer slightly  from  the  Roman  forms. 
The  grammar  will  be  of  practical  use 
in  developing  the  civilization  of  the 
tribes.  The  language  is  extremely 
difficult.  It  has  peculiar  claims  to 
scientific  attention,  because  the  Choc- 
taw,  Creek,  and  Chickasaw  languages 
are  affiliated  dialects  of  one  great 
tongue,  spoken,  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Europeans,  by  a  people 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  other  man  now 
living  capable  of  writing,  or  likely  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  a  grammar 
of  either  of  them.  \ 


DEVICES  ON  COINS. 
THE  Numismatic  and  Archaeological 
Society  of  New  York,  published  in 
the  fourth  number  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  its  Journal  last  year  a  curious  paper 
on  "  Devices  on  United  States  Coins 
and  Pattern  Pieces,"  and  with  it  a 
photograph  page  including  twenty-six 
pieces  of  various  sizes,  struck  in  various 
years,  to  show  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  head  of  Liberty  has  been 
artistically  conceived.  The  photo- 
graphic relief  is  exquisite,  and  some  of 
the  pieces  are  works  of  high  art.  But 
what  will  interest  the  student  of  hu- 
manity most,  perhaps,  is  the  evident 
influence  which  the  style  of  coiffure 
in  vogue  in  female  society  at  any  par- 
ticular date  has  exerted  upon  the 
artists'  imagination.  The  large  coin 
dated  «  4  July  1776,"  has  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  head  of  Liberty  of 
the  group.  It  reminds  one  of  Palmer's 
cameo  bas  -  relief  of  "  Night."  The 
flame  above  the  forehead  is  absent,  and 
a  liberty  cap  on  a  truncheon  over  the 
shoulder  is  present,  and  rather  quaint. 
But  the  contour  of  the  face  is  charm- 
"ng,  and  the  copious,  waving,  stream- 
ing flood  of  hair,  gives  the  same  sense 


of  life  and  movement.  A  nobler  head 
with  more  formal,  but  likewise  beauti- 
ful back-streaming  hair,  and  the  liberty 
cap  on  a  staff  over  the  shoulder,  pro- 
jecting in  front  of  the  breast,  is  dated 
"L'an  1  de  la  Re.  F."  The  legend 
of  the  former  is  "  LIBERTAS-AMER- 
ICANA,"  that  of  the  latter  "  LIBERTE 
FRAN^OISE."  The  coin  of  1793  is 
very  curious.  That  of  1797  has  a 
perfectly  French  lady  look ;  with,  over 
the  head,  the  word  "  Liberty."  That 
of  1804  is  still  more  Frenchy,  with  the 
liberty  cap  on  the  head,  suggesting  the 
high  head-dress  of  the  time.  That  of 
1792  looks  like  Marie  Antoinette. 
That  of  1794,  like  one  of  the  Italian 
Madonnas.  In  that  of  1812  the  fillet 
appears,  confining  a  head  of  hair  .so 
waving  and  luxuriant  that  one  might 
almost  suspect  the  present  fashion  was 
then  in  one  of  its  avatars.  The  oldest 
on  the  plate  is  the  coin  of  1795,  with 
"  Liberty  "  overhead,  and  the  face 
thrown  finely  upward,  giving  a  genu- 
ine, simple,  fearless,  and  very  aristo- 
cratic air  to  the  goddess. 


DA  VIS'S  "  VOYAGE  AROUND  THE 
WORLD." 

IT  seems  fated  that  all  the  officers 
of  the  Michigan  University  shall  get 
the  additional  honor  of  authorship  in 
one  kind  or  another,  in  abstruse  works 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  or  in 
works  of  literary  erudition,  or  in  works 
of  metaphysical  science,  or  possibly  in 
evangelical  tracts,  with  strongly  em- 
phasized appeals.  And  now  comes  the 
modest  and  intelligent  Assistant  Li- 
brarian, with  his  story  of  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  very  gracefully  and 
honestly  told.1  It  is  a  reminiscence  of 
his  boyhood.  The  voyage  was  all  on 
the  sea,  and  was  made  in  the  first 
years  of  the  California  excitement. 
The  incidents  are  about  as  numerous 

1  Reminiscences  of  a  Voyage  Around  the  World. 
By  R.  C.  Davis,  Assistant  Librarian  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  16mo,  pp.  330. 
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and  striking  as  those  of  most  voyages, 
so  long  and  so  far.  The  narrative  is 
straightforward,  with  no  attempt  at 
fine  writing,  with  no  forced  sentiment, 
and  no  abortive  attempts  to  be  witty. 
Yet  it  is  a  book  which  one  who  takes 
up  will  not  wish  to  lay  down  until  he 
has  finished  it,  and  which  is  all  the 
more  captivating  from  its  simple  truth- 
fulness. These  boyish  recollections  are 
written  for  boys ;  but,  like  all  good 
books  for  boys,  they  are  just  as  good 
for  men.  From  the  time  that  the  ship 
Hampton  leaves  the  harbor  of  Bath 
in  Maine,  to  the  time  that  she  gets 
back  from  her  long  two  years'  tossing 
and  is  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton, —  in  her  fortunes  and  disasters,  the 
storms  and  calms  which  she  encounters, 
the  scenes  on  shipboard  and  in  the 
harbors,  the  quarrels  of  the  seamen, 
American,  English,  Kanaka  and  Negro, 
—  the  clouds  in  the  skies  of  so  many 
latitudes,  and  the  vegetable  and  animal 
life  of  so  many  climates,  —  the  interest 
of  this  voyage  never  flags.  It  is  a 
really  instructive  narrative,  and  tells 
the  reader  just  what  he  wishes  to 
know.  The  moral  and  religious  tone 
is  real,  without  any  preaching  ;  and  it 
is  delightful  to  hear  the  author's  con- 
fession, that  both  as  a  boy  and  a  college 
student,  he  had  eaten  and  enjoyed  the 
flavor  of  stolen  water-melons.  If  the 
"  steam  printing-house  "  in  Ann  Arbor 
will  make  its  future  issues  as  creditable 
and  attractive  as  this,  it  may  establish 
.1  fame  as  wide  as  that  of  the  publish- 
ing houses  in  the  Eastern  cities.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  West  should 
be  dependent  upon  the  East  for  its 
printing  and  publishing  than  for  the 
first  manuscript  of  the  books  which  its 
people  read. 


ART  COLLECTIONS. 
GREAT    collections    of    engravings 
have  always  a  flavor  of  dilettanteism 
about  them  which    hardly  belongs  to 


any  other  sort  of  art  collections,  how- 
ever ambitious  or  however  little  used. 
So  much  pedantry  and  littleness  is  of- 
ten displayed  by  the  owners  in  regard 
to  early  proofs  and  signatures  and 
values,  and  such  anxiety  to  establish 
the  peculiar  and  unrivalled  worth  of 
some  especial  treasure  by  proving  it  to 
be  the  only  copy  in  existence,  or  at 
the  worst  a  duplicate  of  one  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  Count  von  Bru'hl  or 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  that  one  is  re- 
pelled in  spite  of  himself,  and  in  spite 
of  his  convictions  of  the  real  excellence 
of  the  engravings.  Then  there  is  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  handling  them, 
the  agony  of  the  kind  proprietor  who 
stands  by  your  side  with  the  face  of  a 
stoic,  fancying  perhaps  that  you  do  not 
suspect  the  emotions  with  which  he 
beholds  his  treasures  exposed  to  all  the 
perils  of  unloving  hands. 

It  is,  then,  not  surprising  that  when 
a  choice  and  rare  print  has  found  its 
way  into  a  great  collection,  it  may  com- 
monly be  regarded  much  as  if  it  were 
securely  buried. 

It  is  something^  however,  to  be 
buried  in  state ;  and  the  pictures  of 
Mr.  Gray  have  their  epitaphs  royally 
set  forth  in  the  magnificent  volume  of 
Mr.  Thies.1  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  sumptuous  as  a  piece  of  book- 
making,  and  the  work  of  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  done  with  very 
nearly  absolute  perfection.  No  ques- 
tion could  be  asked  regarding  any  of 
the  prints  in  the  collection  which  is  not 
here  answered  in  advance.  Condensed 
biographies  of  the  engravers,  the  local- 
ity and  ownership  of  the  paintings  en- 
graved, multitudinous  details  in  regard 
to  other  engravings  of  the  same  subject, 
are  given  ;  and  in  many  cases  elaborate 
descriptions  of  the  plate  in  the  various 
"  states  "  whence  impressions  have  been 
taken.  Regarded  as  a  catalogue,  or  as 

1  Catalogue,  of  the  Collection  of  Engravings  be- 
queathed to  Harvard  College  by  Francis  Galley 
Gray.  By  Louis  Thies.  Cambridge:  1869. 
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a  specimen  of  American  press-work, 
the  volume  is  certainly  worthy  of  our 
admiration  ;  none  the  less  so  that  we 
do  not  profess  to  see  the  necessity  of 
so  costly  an  edition. 

In  our  last  number  we  were  forced 
to  speak  only  too  briefly  of  the  en- 
gravings of  the  Tosti  collection  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  The  officers 
of  that  institution  appreciate  fully  their 
good  fortune  in  having  these  treasures 
under  their  charge,  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  them  available  to  the 
public.  Something  like  six  hundred 
of  the  prints  are  framed  and  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  various  apartments  of 
the  Library ;  five  hundred  more  are 
loose  in  portfolios,  and  probably  not 
now  ready  to  be  exhibited  ;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  collection,  which 
comprises  about  ten  thousand  prints, 
are  bound  up  hi  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes,  which  may  be  freely 
seen  by  anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  apply. 

We  have  no  space  for  enumeration, 
but  we  may  mention  a  single  volume 
which  contains  a  complete  set  of  en- 
gravings of  all  the  pictures  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  includ- 
ing the  "  Last  Judgment,"  the  last  be- 
ing engraved  in  detail  or  piecemeal, 
and  with  wonderful  force  and  beauty. 
Some  fac-similes  of  Albert  Durer's 
wood-cuts,  which  hang  on  the  walls  of 
the  Bates  Hall,  are  in  themselves 
worthy  of  many  visits. 

The  liberality  which  prompted  Mr. 
Appleton  to  give  these  pictures  to  the 
people  of  Boston  is  only  equalled  by 
his  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  secure 
the  collection  entire  and  in  such  per- 
fect condition. 


RECENT    WORKS   IN   GERMAN    THE- 
OLOGY. 

TISCHENDORF'S  fourth  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  has  just  appeared  in  Leipsic. 
It  is  improved  by  notes  and  comments 


and  new  prolegomena,  suggested  by  the 
text  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  The  text, 
which  was  stereotyped  in  1850,  is  that 
of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  with  a 
few  slight  corrections,  and  the  various 
readings  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Eph- 
raim  MSS.  together  with  those  of  the 
Codex  Friderico-Augustanus. 

Will  the  controversy  of  Hebrew 
scholars  about  the  primitive  Targum  of 
the  Old  Testament  ever  come  to  an  end? 
Its  latest  word  is  uttered  by  Schonfel- 
der  (Onkelos  and  the  Peshito,  Munich, 
1869).  His  theory  is,  not  only  that 
the  Peshito  borrowed  from  Hebrew 
paraphrases,  but  that  the  author  of  that 
translation  had  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
before  him  when  he  was  writing.  He 
assigns  to  this  Targum  a  date  as  early 
as  the  first  Christian  century. 

And  another  vexed  question  of  Jew- 
ish scholarship  is  of  the  age  and  author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. That  Josephus  was  not  the 
author  is  generally  admitted.  But  Dr. 
J.  Freudenthal,  in  a  largo  octavo  of 
174  pages,  undertakes  to  settle  the 
question.  He  finds  in  this  book  an 
actual  Jewish  sermon  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian age,  preached  by  a  patriotic  He- 
brew on  the  festival  of  the  national 
martyrs ;  the  historical  part  of  the 
book  being  taken  from  a  work  by  Jason 
of  Cyrene.  Freudenthal's  criticism  is 
careful,  and  his  argument  is  plausible, 
if  not  quite  convincing.  (Breslau,  1869.) 

Who  but  a  German,  after  so  many 
minute  and  ingenious  investigations  of 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  would 
venture  a  new  monograph  on  that  topic, 
—  of  317  pages,  large  octavo  ?  The 
form  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Zumpt's  work  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  its  contents  are 
hardly  less  so.  Almost  half  of  his 
volume  is  taken  up  by  an  inquiry  about 
the  census,  mentioned  in  Luke's  Gospel, 
when  the  whole  world  was  taxed.  This 
protracted  inquiry  is  followed  by  diffuse 
talk  upon  the  question  of  universal 
peace  at  the  epoch  of  Jesus'  birth  ;  and 
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this,  in  turn,  gives  way  to  a  tedious 
discussion  of  the  chasm  in  the  History 
of  Josephus.  There  is  more  assump- 
tion than  proof  in  Zumpt's  statements, 
and  he  more  than  once  contradicts  him- 
self. The  conclusion  to  which  he  comes 
is  that  of  Ideler,  fixing  the  birth  of 
Jesus  seven  years  earlier  than  the  com- 
mon reckoning,  and  making  it  simul- 
taneous with  the  planetary  conjunction 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  (Leipsic,  1869.) 

An  interesting  topic  of  Biblical 
study  is  of  the  quotations  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Kautsch  handles  this  topic 
very  ably  in  his  exact  and  thorough 
examination.  He  proves  that  in  all 
but  two  instances,  Paul  quotes  from 
the  Greek  Septuagint  either  directly 
or  from  memory,  and  believes  that  the 
two  passages,  both  of  which  are  from 
Job,  are  quoted  by  Paul  from  another 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  an  unknown  author.  If  a  Pharisee 
of  the  straitest  sect,  a  pupil  of  Ga- 
maliel, pays  such  honor  to  the  Greek 
above  the  Hebrew,  it  is  evidence  of  the 
high  authority  and  general  use  of  that 
Greek  version  among  the  Jews.  (Leip- 
sic, 1869.) 

The  admirable  editions  of  Thilo  and 
Tischendorf  have  awakened  a  new  zeal 
and  diligence  for  the  study  of  the 
*<  Christian  apocrypha," —  if  such  a  term 
may  be  used  of  the  spurious  Christian 
writings  of  the  first  centuries.  The 
u  Liber  de  Infantia  Maria3  et  Christi " 
is  now  edited  again  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Schade  (Halle,  1869),  who  has,  in  .his 
careful  commentary  and  copious  intro- 
duction, given  much  new  information 
concerning  all  the  pretended  stories  of 
the  infancy  of  Jesus. 

If  Palestine  and  its  archeology  can 
ever  be  exhausted,  the  industry  of  Dr. 
Titus  Tobler  will  achieve  the  work. 
Every  new  quarter  has  from  him  some 
fresh  Palestinian  surprise  and  discovery. 
In  an  octavo  of  148  pages,  he  gives 


four  narratives  of  travel  in  Palestine 
heretofore  unpublished,  from  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  centuries !  by  the  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim,  Eucherius,  and  Theo- 
dore. Of  course  ample  annotations 
make  clear  the  obscure  text. 

The  Paschal  controversy  of  the  sec- 
ond century  comes  before  us  again  in 
a  Latin  tract  by  Dr.  A.  Schuerer,  of 
75  pages,  using  new  manuscript  sources 
in  its  review  and  argument.  Admitting 
the  difference  of  John  from  the  Synop- 
tics, Schuerer  finds  no  reason  in  this  for 
denying  the  genuineness  of  John's  Gos- 
pel or  the  accuracy  of  his  statement. 
He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Sup- 
per of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  was  not, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be,  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  Passover  ;  that  it  was  a  new 
feast,  and  meant  to  be  separated  from 
the  old  Jewish  feast.  Schuerer's  special 
pleading  will  hardly  set  aside  what 
seems  to  be  the  distinct  affirmation  of 
the  record.  It  is  too  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  theory. 

A  timely  publication  in  the  present 
discussion  of  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  Papacy,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Otto 
Meltzer  on  the  decrees  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory VII.  (Hildebrand),  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  Bishops.  Meltzer  concedes 
that  Pope  Gregory's  attempt  to  prevent 
usurpation  by  the  secular  powers  of 
ecclesiastical  rights  led  to  his  own  pa- 
pal usurpations.  His  volume  supple- 
ments in  one  important  respect  the 
great  work  of  Gfrorer,  which  in  bulk 
and  fullness  of  detail  is  perhaps  the 
most  marvellous  of  all  ecclesiastical 
biographies.  (Leipsic,  1869.) 

Of  Hanno  of  Cologne,  Archbishop 
and  Saint,  in  the  llth  century,  Caesar 
of  Heisterbach  says,  that  he  was  "  the 
flower  and  new  light  of  Germany,  who 
surpassed  the  whole  of  his  predecessors 
in  his  enlargement  of  the  Church  of 
Cologne."  After  what  Gesenius,  Laeorn- 
blet,  Mooyer,  Geisebrecht,  and  Floto 
have  written  of  this  eminent  ecclesias- 
tical magistrate,  of  his  influence  in  royal 
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courts,  of  the  gifts  which  he  gained  for 
the  Church,  and  of  the  manifold  relig- 
ious houses  which  he  built,  the  small 
volume  of  Dr.  Theodore  Lindner  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  add  anything  of 
value.  The  verdict  of  readers  will 
probably  be,  that  it  does  not.  (Leipsic, 
1869,  pp.  117,  8vo.) 

Karl  Bartsch  has  just  given  to  the 
pre^s  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Tragedy 
of  St.  Agnes,"  a  work  more  curious  as 
a  monument  of  dramatic  Proven9al 
poetry  of  the  14th  century  than  intrin- 
sically valuable.  One  third  of  the  vol- 
ume is  occupied  by  a  survey  of  Pro- 
vencjal  romantic  literature,  in  which  the 
editor  makes  free  and  happy  use  of 
conjecture.  The  basis  of  the  drama  is 
the  life  of  St.  Agnes  by  Ambrose.  In 
the  manuscript,  the  first  part  of  the 
play  is  wanting. 

More  than  fifty  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  German  Reformation,  Peter 
Luder  taught  "  Humanism  "  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  in  other  German  cities.  A 
small  volume  by  W.  Watteubach,  com- 
piled mostly  from  unpublished  manu- 
script sources,  tells  the  story  of  the 
pioneer  of  free  thought  in  Germany. 
The  actual  conflict  of  nominalism  and 
realism  in  Leipsic  in  the  Middle  Age  is 
here  brought  out,  and  there  are  inter- 
esting views  in  the  volume,  of  student 
life  and  amusements  in  Germany  in  the 
15th  century.  (Karlsruhe,  1869,  pp. 
122,  8vo.) 

A  work  by  Dr.  Eberhard  Zimgiebl, 
on  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  a  teaching 
fraternity  in  the  German  schools,  a 
thick  octavo,  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  now  that  the  Jesuits  are  again 
becoming  the  dictators  of  Catholic 
opinion  and  policy,  and  are  in  such 
favor  at  Rome.  It  is  a  suitable  com- 
panion volume  to  the  revelations  of 
"  Janus,"  with  which  the  American 
public  have  already  been  made  familiar. 

The  indefatigable  Hilgenfeld  has  an- 
other work  of  erudition  ready,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Jewish  Messiah,  a  volume 
VOL.  I.  —  No.  4.  35 


of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  illus- 
trated from  Jewish  books  just  before 
and  just  after  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  "  Essence  of  Religion  "  is  dis- 
cussed, in  an  octavo  of  428  pages,  by 
Otto  Pfleiderer.  He  defines  this  to  be 
the  satisfaction  of  an  interior  and  na- 
tive impulse  of  man,  the  reconciliation 
in  the  soul  of  finite  and  infinite,  of  free- 
dom and  dependence.  His  volume  is 
a  compromise  between  Schleiermacher 
and  Hegel.  He  has  also  published  a 
volume  on  the  u  History  of  Religion," 
which  is  far  from  being  orthodox. 

German  theological  works  are  often 
ponderous  arid  dull,  but  not  often  abso- 
lutely absurd.  This  epithet,  neverthe- 
less, may  fitly  describe  Stiiler's  nine  lec- 
tures on  "  Scripture  and  Science,"  which 
are  as  preposterous  as  anything  pub- 
lished in  America  or  England  by  the 
chivalrous  divines  who  would  "  crush 
out "  science  and  philosophy.  Stiiler's 
position  will  satisfy  neither  the  literalists 
nor  the  scientists.  Miracle,  as  he  de- 
fines it,  is  God's  free  will,  and  he  insists 
that  God  can  have  freedom  only  by 
miracle.  By  a  calculation  of  time  and 
comparison  of  dates,  he  proves  that 
Adam  could  have  told  to  Noah's  father, 
and  Noah  in  turn  could  have  told  to 
Abraham,  how  God  came  down  into 
Paradise  and  talked  with  the  first  pair, 
so  that  the  story  is  only  three  removes 
from  the  literal  fact.  Yet  it  is  painful 
to  notice  that  he  treats  the  miracle  of 
Joshua,  of  the  sun  standing  still,  as  an 
Optical  illusion !  (Berlin,  1869,  pp. 
240,  8vo.) 

To  the  literature  of  the  Future  Life 
have  been  added  two  solid  volumes  by 
Wolfgang  Menzel,  on  the  doctrines  of 
Immortality  before  Christ.  Menzel  is 
not  a  writer  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
He  is  passionate  and  narrow  in  his 
prejudices. 

Mr.  Algeria  forthcoming  history  of 
the  Devil  is  anticipated  by  an  elaborate 
work  of  the  eminent  Austrian  Professor 
Gustav  Roskoff,  in  two  volumes  (pub- 
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lished  by  Brockhaus  in  Leipsic).  The 
work  treats  of  the  idea  of  Satanic 
agency  in  connection  with  historic 
events  and  natural  phenomena,  and 
follows  its  development  in  the  progress 
of  nations,  its  manifestation  in  ancient 
Dualism,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  its  present  waning 
influence. 

"  The  Lateran  Garden-spider  "  (Die 
Lateranische  Kreuz-spinne),  is  the  title 
of  a  passionate  philippic  against  the 
Pope  and  the  Papacy  by  Dr.  Franz 
Huber.  He  maintains  that  all  attempts 
to  reform  this  power  are  hopeless  ;  that 
it  enslaves  the  Church  and  its  ministers, 
and  perverts  Christianity.  The  Popes 
are  "  men-slayers."  (Bern,  1869,  pp. 
156,  8vo.) 

We  have  the  antidote  to  those  dan- 
gerous theories  of  the  Tubingen  school 
that  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels, or  put  them  forward  into  the  sec- 
ond century,  in  the  extraordinary  essay 
of  one  William  Christern  (Gotha,  pp. 
x.,  125),  which  affirms  that  all  four  of 
them  were  written  within  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus 
himself  drew  up  the  genealogy  in  Mat- 
thew's Gospel]  Herr  Christern  is  a 
good  hater,  and  sees  in  Meyer  a 
"Satan,"  and  in  Baur  and  Zeller, 
knaves,  whose  hatred  to  Christianity 
suggests  their  critical  heresies.  For- 

OO 

tunately  the  involved  and  careless  style 
of  this  strange  attempt  to  explain  "  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  Gos- 
pels "  will  discourage  readers  from 
wasting  time  over  its  fantastic  reason- 
ing. 

Dr.  Carl  Heinrich  August  von  Bur- 
ger, Oberconsistorial  Rath,  is  not  pre- 
vented by  his  high  official  rank  from  en- 
tering the  field  of  critical  theology,  and 
gives  to  the  world  (Nordlingen,  8vo, 
pp.  529),  a  ponderous  commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  John.  He,  too,  finds 
dogmatic  prejudice  in  the  postponement 
of  its  composition,  and  holds  to  the 
popular  theory  that  it  is  a  genuine 


work  of  John,  and  belongs  to  the  Apos- 
tolic age.  Christ  to  him  is  the  Logos, 
and  the  orthodox  creed  is  that  of  the 
Gospel.  The  chief  merit  of  this  bulky 
work  is  in  its  explanation  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  it  can  hardly  be  received 
as  a  scientific  exegesis.  It  is  well 
written  and  is  easy  reading. 

Talmudic  studies  find  favor  in  Ger- 
many not  less  than  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  newest  work  in  this  kind 
is  that  of  Dr.  A.  Brull  (Leipsic,  pp. 
58)  ;  an  ingenious  investigation  of  the 
foreign  words  in  the  Talmud,  Greek, 
Latin,  Aramaic,  Coptic,  and  Persian. 
Some  of  his  discoveries  may  be  ques- 
tioned, but  his  argument  is  acute  and 
frequently  convincing. 

Another  remarkable  contribution  to 
Hebrew  history  is  the  work  of  Hitzig, 
the  well-known  scholar,  on  the  history 
of  the  Israelite  nation,  the  first  volume 
of  which  has  just  appeared  at  Leipsic. 
(8vo,  pp.  iv.,  320.)  It  carries  the 
story  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  domin- 
ion. It  is  written  from  the  rational- 
ist stand-point,  reduces  most  of  the 
Genesis  story  to  myth,  and  has  orig- 
inal conjectures  concerning  the  immi- 
gration and  mingling  of  races  in  Pales- 
tine ;  finds  Aryan  races  there  earlier 
than  the  Semitic ;  and  Celt,  Etruscan, 
and  Persian,  along  with  Arab,  Phoeni- 
cian, and  Egyptian.  It  makes  many 
changes  in  the  reckoning  of  times  and 
periods,  the  most  singular  of  which  is 
the  reduction  of  the  desert  wandering 
from  forty  years  to  four  !  In  the  age 
of  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  its  criticism 
is  destructive.  The  Hebrew  kings 
and  prophets  are  sketched  with  vigor 
and  power  ;  and  altogether  it  is  a  work 
of  the  first  class,  and  is  likely  to  make 
a  sensation. 

The  rebellious  temper  of  the  Ger- 
man prelates  in  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil gives  new  interest  to  the  story  of 
Aujldarung  periods  in  the  German 
Catholic  Church.  That  of  Ronge,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  fresh  ID 
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the  memory  of  scholars  now  living. 
The  "  illumination  "  period  of  seventy 
years  ago  is  less  familiar.  Prof.  John 
Baptist  Schwab  tells  of  this,  in  his 
biography  of  Franz  Berg,  who  was 
professor  of  church  history  in  Wurz- 
burg  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  lived  until  1821.  This  man, 
though  a  Catholic,  was  a  free  investi- 
gator, of  skeptical  and  inquiring  mind, 
and  in  advance  of  his  age.  His  teach- 
ing showed  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  its 
human  and  aesthetic  side.  The  biogra- 
phy is  well  written,  and  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Alexander 
Schweizer  published  the  first  part  of  a 
treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine.  After 
long  delay  he  has  finished  and  pub- 
lished the  second  part.  (Leipsic,  1869, 
pp.  v.,  244,  8vo.)  Schweizer  is  a  pu- 
pil of  Schleiermacher,  and  adopts  his 
theory  of  "heart"  religion.  But  he 
"  stands  on  the  shoulders "  of  his 
teacher,  and  goes  far  beyond  him. 
Though  he  holds  to  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus,  and  has  a  doctrine  of  incarnation, 
he  is  far  from  being  orthodox.  He 
compares  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos 
in  Jesus,  to  the  incarnation  of  Satan  in 
Judas. 

A  still  freer  work  upon  "  Christian 
Dogmatics,"  is  that  of  Prof.  Alois  E. 
Biedermann.  (Zurich,  1869,  pp.  xv., 
764,  8vo).  It  is  very  bold,  very  close, 
and  very  full  in  its  exposition  and  its 
reconstruction,  and  very  far  off  from 
the  creed  of  any  church.  It  is  in  three 
parts.  The  first  treats  the  substance 
of  religion ;  the  second  its  history, 
in  scripture  and  in  the  church  ;  and 
the  third  is  a  criticism  of  these  tradi- 
tional dogmas.  Unfortunately  Bieder- 
mann's  style  is  not  very  clear,  and  his 
fondness  for  philosophical  phrases  and 
frequent  references  to  former  state- 
ments make  his  work  difficult  to  read. 
It  is  not  quite  satisfactory  in  its  posi- 
tive teaching. 

In    Germany,  too,    is    agitated   the 


question  of  the  best  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  schools,  as  appears  from  a  small 
volume  of  one  F.  A.  W.  Steglich 
(Leipsic,  1869,  pp.  120),  which  gives 
the  opinion  of  many  priests  of  the 
Diocese  Grimma,  and  mildly  opposes 
any  change  in  the  common  custom, 
or  any  attempt  to  make  a  condensed 
Bible.  The  author  admits  that  of  the 
1342  chapters  in  the  Bible  only  360 
are  fit  to  be  read  in  the  schools ;  that 
in  some  passages  there  are  moral  dan- 
gers ;  and  that  many  things  are  taught 
to  children  from  the  Bible  which  they 
ought  not  to  learn.  The  reformers 
will  find  that  the  book  concedes  all  that 
they  claim,  weak  and  evasive  as  its 
reasoning  is. 

From  Russia  come  three  volumes 
of  Buddhistic  study,  the  work  of  An- 
tony Schiefher,  the  friend  and  co-laborer 
of  the  learned  Wassiljew.  The  first 
is  a  Latin  translation  of  Tavantha  on 
the  propagation  of  Buddhism  in  India ; 
the  second,  a  translation  of  the  same 
work  from  the  Thibetan  language  into 
German ;  the  third,  a  translation  into 
German  of  the  Russian  preface  to  the 
book  by  Wassiljew. 


MRS.   SHERWOOD. 

To  those  who  agree  with  Charles 
Lamb,  that  while  there  cannot  be  too 
much  "  silent  scripture "  in  a  book, 
there  may  be  easily  too  many  good 
words,  Mrs.  Sherwood's  autobiogra- 
phy was  blemished  by  its  pious  talk, 
savoring  at  times  of  cant.  But  if 
a  fault  to  those  who  believe  that 
there  can  be  much  faith  with  little 
parade,  it  was  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
In  this  abridgment,1  there  is  less  of  it 
than  in  the  original  edition.  The  book 
portrays  a  life  strangely  diversified  in 
circumstance  and  experience,  simply, 
graphically,  and  with  conviction. 

1  Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Shencood.  Abridged 
from  the  London  Edition.  Published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  28  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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Mrs.  Sherwood's  unaffected,  though 
at  times,  morbid  piety,  as  she  is  tried 
and  tested,  blossoms  into  active  useful- 
ness, especially  to  orphan  white  chil- 
dren in  India.  From  the  death  of 
one  dear  child  after  another ;  from  sep- 
aration from  her  husband  in  time  of 
war ;  from  the  fever  and  the  wild  beast 
lurking  in  the  jungle ;  from  a  touffan 
advancing  steadily  as  a  dense  wall, 
whilst  the  light  of  day  fled  before  it, 
to  reappear  as  an  intense  flame,  of  a 
kirid  and  fearful  glare,  —  from  these, 
and  from  like  unusual  terrors,  Mrs. 
Sherwood  rose  with  a  marvellous  elas- 
ticity,—  to  the  credit  of  her  native 
courage,  and  still  more  to  the  credit  of 
her  rock-like  faith,  —  a  Puritan,  hi  an 
oriental  setting  of  vivid  colors,  harsh 
sounds,  strange  customs,  melancholy 
music. 

Here  are  two  passages  which  show 
the  temper  of  her  mind :  — 

"I  much  wish  that  missionaries,  and 
other  pious  men,  when  writing  their  ex- 
periences, would  refrain  from  expressions 
of  fear  which  an  officer's  wife  would  be 
ashamed  to  utter ;  for  I  have  heard  these 
expressions  much  ridiculed  and  the  in- 
quiry made,  — 

"  '  What  is  that  religion  which  cannot 
give  the  courage  which  a  mere  man  of 
the  world  might  be  ashamed  of  want- 
«g?" 

"There  are  moments  of  intense  feel- 
ing, in  which  all  distinctions  of  nations, 
colors,  and  castes  disappear,  and  there 
only  remains  between  two  human  beings 
one  abiding  sense  of  a  common  nature." 

Mrs.  Sherwood  went  to  India  as  a 
paymaster's  wife;  but  she  became  a 
pioneer  lay-missionary;  and  in  that 
country  to  this  day  her  memory  is 
blessed. 

If  Theodore  Parker  said  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  That  all  the  treasure  ex- 
pended on  missions  was  not  too  much 
for  one  such  life  as  Adoniram  Jud- 
son's,"  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this 
interesting,  graphic,  and  valuable  auto- 
biography of  a  lay-missionary,  who 


shone  preeminent  as  a  mother  not  only 
to  her  own  large  family,  but  to  every 
child  of  want  that  came  in  her  way. 
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GOVERNOR  HUTCHINSON  has  been  kind  enough  to  preserve  for  us  the 
order  of  exercises  of  the  first  Commencement  at  Harvard  College.  It 
was  in  1642.  The  ten  young  graduates,  the  flower  of  the  colony, 
offered  to  sustain  a  series  of  theses,  fifty-four  in  number,  in  the  various 
walks  of  human  learning,  as  human  learning  was  then  divided.  They 
arc  theses  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Ethics,  Physics,  and  Meta- 
physics, which  these  young  chevaliers  of  learning,  as  they  donned  their 
virgin  armor,  offered  to  sustain  against  the  world. 

It  is  the  witty  remark  of  a  critic  of  our  own  time,  that  though  we 
know  but  little  now,  we  know  enough  to  know  that  all  these  fifty-four 
theses  are  untrue.  This  remark  is  a  little  exaggerated,  for  some  of  the 
commonplaces  of  all  science  are  contained  among  them.  Thus  one  is 
"  Whatever  is,  is  good,"  —  a  remark  which  can  always  be  proved  if  it  be 
understood  that  "is  good  "simply  means  "is  good  for  something."  It 
is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  these 
fifty-four  theses  that  are  true  are  worthless  unless  they  are  self-evident ; 
and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  remainder  are  not  true.  The  Physical 
theses  are  the  most  wretched  set  of  any.  The  two  propositions  which 
are  true  and  not  self-evident  are  in  the  Ethical  series.  "  8th.  One  should 
undergo  death  rather  than  commit  a  crime."  "llth.  Modesty  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  Youth."  Such  was  the  result  of  a  four  years'  course 
In  college.  The  education  of  these  gentlemen  had  resulted  in  fitting 
them  to  defend  against  all  antagonists,  a  series  of  propositions  which,  with 
such  slight  exceptions,  the  learned  world  has  successively  abandoned  as 
two  centuries  and  a  quarter  have  ground  by. 

There  is  encouragement  in  this  story,  if  there  is  also,  at  the  first 
glimpse,  a  tinge  of  discouragement  in  it.  When  any  young  graduate, 
stepping  out  into  the  world,  annoys,  with  his  stock  of  information,  any 
of  us  who  have  been  at  large  a  little  longer  than  he,  there  is  some  com- 
fort in  telling  him,  that  one  of  the  two  things  of  substantial  value  which 
the  first  class  of  Harvard  College  learned  was,  that-  "  Modesty  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  Youth,"  and  also  that  fifty-two  fifty-fourths  of  their 
science  has  gone  adrift,  in  the  generations  since  their  times.  Nay,  even 
when  we  attend  some  scientific  association,  and  are  told,  to  our  horror, 
that  the  whole  geological  theory,  for  instance,  or  indeed  any  other  theory, 
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which  we  were  trained  to  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  knocked  higher  than 
a  kite,  there  is  a  quiet  satisfaction  in  remembering  where  all  the  physical 
science  of  1642  has  gone,  and  that  we  had  best,  all  of  us,  be  modest  in 
our  statements  of  1870.  We  were  not  well  grounded  in  an  Inductive 
Science  in  1642.  We  have  still  such  very  short  base  lines  with  which  to 
measure  the  Infinite,  that  we  will  be  duly  careful  in  1870. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  modesty,  we  confine  the  Record  of  Progress  — 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  we  confess  —  to  the  statement  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  world,  ruthlessly  omitting,  except  for  mere  illustration, 
accounts  of  what  has  been  proposed.  There  are  many  possible  Elysiums 
or  Sybarises,  but  it  really  takes  much  paper  to  describe  them.  And,  on 
the  highest  authority,  it  is  made  certain,  that  none  of  them  are  attained 
in  the  later  days  by  description  only.  Let  ITS  walk  in,  if  we  can.  But 
merely  sitting  here  and  talking  about  them  will  never  get  us  in.  No- 
body will  send  a  sedan-chair  or  a  cab  for  us.  Whatever  good  was  done 
by  prophets  up  to  John  Baptist's  time,  it  seems  their  vocation  of  talk 
then  came  to  an  end ;  and,  since  that  time,  these  Elysiums  or  Kingdoms 
of  Heaven  are  to  be  entered  by  the  violent,  —  the  energetic  and  active 
people  of  the  world,  not  by  those  talkers,  who  can  only  prophesy  and 
cannot  prepare  the  way. 

The  superficial  complaint  is  made  daily  that  the  progress  of  our  cen- 
tury is  simply  in  physical  affairs.  This  is  perfectly  true,  if  we  measure 
visible  progress  merely.  But  the  reason  of  that  is,  that  a  man  can  see 
a  railroad  bridge,  or  a  factory  chimney,  and  he  cannot  so  easily  see  im- 
proved sanitary  condition,  or  more  open  lines  of  promotion.  We  do  not, 
in  this  Record,  give  any  precedence  either  to  what  are  called  physical 
victories,  or  what  are  called  moral  successes,  —  to  the  visible  or  the  invisi- 
ble. It  will  be  found,  in  any  true  study  of  the  history  of  civilization,  that 
the  two  belong  to  each  other,  —  are  inextricably  connected,  and  go  hand 
in  hand. 

And,  if  we  are  compelled,  sometimes,  in  the  Record  of  Progress,  to 
relate  the  history  of  ghastly  stage-plays  or  other  mimes  which  in  them- 
selves seem  to  show  anything  but  the  advance  of  the  perfect  world,  — 
as  we  have  to  speak  of  an  Ecumenical  Council,  or  any  other  pageant  in 
the  costume  of  antiquity,  —  it  is  always  with  the  belief  that  such  a 
pageant  comes  in  as  essential  to  the  new  light,  the  new  heat,  the  purer 
air,  and  the  broader  field  of  vision,  which  will  be  the  joy  of  the  future. 
Had  Luther  never  gone  half  way  up  the  sacred  staircase  on  his  knees, 
perhaps  he  might  have  never  led  the  Reformation. 

MR.  RICHARD  WORTHINGTON  has  brought  a  libel  suit  against  the 
publishers  of  "  OLD  AIJD  NEW,"  for  expressions  in  an  article  upon  the 
tariff  on  books  in  the  March  number.  We  see  nothing  libellous  in  the 
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article,  and  certainly  nothing  was  said  about  Mr.  Worthington  that  he 
has  not  said  himself,  or  which  is  not  susceptible  of  ample  proof.  It  may 
perhaps  be  proper  to  add,  that,  as  the  original  illustrations  were  founded 
upon  his  letter  to  the  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  "  and  the  evidence,  col- 
lected before  the  United  States  custom-houses,  to  which  he  alludes  in 
that  letter,  we  are  prepared  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  his  own  state- 
ments, if  he  chooses  to  put  them  in  doubt. 


THE  ENGLISH  DEMOCRACY. 
AN  English  workman,  who,  as  will 
be  seen,  has  had  opportunity  to  study 
the  subject  he  writes  of,  sends  to  us 
the  following  notes  on  the  efforts  of 
the  English  working-men  and  laborers 
for  something  purer  and  better  worth 
living  for  than  the  wriggling,  struggling, 
up-hill  strife  for  "  leave  to  live,"  they 
have  been  doomed  in  the  past  to  en- 
dure. 

This  gradual  emerging  into  the  light 
of  a  better  life  is  not  only  a  real  move- 
ment of  the  British  democracy,  but 
it  is  one  that  has  and  still  finds  its 
strength  within  itself,  —  an  inward  up- 
heaval destined  to  yet  further  and  more 
powerful  developments.  At  present 
there  is  a  comparative  calm  in  the 
ranks  of  the  artisans  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Ireland  must  stand  by  it- 
self. Her  stay-at-home  workers  have 
chosen  to  act  by  themselves  ;  a  fact  to 
be  deplored  by  those  in  the  old  country 
who  desire  to  help  and  be  helped,  who 
deem  it  impossible  for  one  section  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  advance  to- 
ward freedom  without  the  others,  and 
also  believe  it  only  too  easy  for  Irish- 
men to  keep  back  themselves  and  their 
fellow  toilers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  from  attaining  this  object.  A 
quiet  but  steady  progress  has  followed 
upon  the  two  years  of  thorough  and 
expensive  agitation  the  Tory  party 
forced  the  people  to  pass  through  be- 
fore they  would  allow  them  the  electoral 
franchise. 


In  this  instance  the  calm  that  has 
followed  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
apathy.  Any  one  who  thinks  that, 
will,  if  he  lives  till  the  year  1880,  own 
himself  egregiously  mistaken.  It  will 
take  the  men  who  have  recently  ac- 
quired power  to  rule  the  British  Em- 
pire at  least  five  years  before  they  get 
used  to  its  exercise.  They  know  much  ; 
but  the  lessons  their  leaders  have  so 
long  and  so  ardently  taught  them,  re- 
lated more  to  the  acquiring  the  right 
to  vote  than  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  objects  to  which  voting  is  but 
preliminary.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  all  the  rank  and  file,  but  to 
the  greater  portion  the  above  state- 
ment is  perfectly  applicable. 

Now  comes  the  severest  part  of  the 
democratic  leaders'  task.  They  will 
have  a  hard  time  in  trying  to  instil 
some  of  the  truths  of  political  econo- 
my and  social  science  into  the  already 
made-up  minds  of  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  their  followers.  Take  seven 
men  out  of  every  ten,  belonging  to  the 
artisan  class  working  in  the  British 
cities,  and  if  they  have  any  political 
opinions  (most  of  them  have),  they  will 
consist  of  general  detestation  of  the 
aristocracy  and  large  capitalists,  an 
adulation  of  trades  -  unions,  together 
with  a  wish  for  some  change  that  would 
better  their  ragged  fortunes.  These 
views  are  partly  a  legacy  bequeathed 
to  them  by  the  leaders  of  the  Chartist 
movement,  and  partly  the  result  of  the 
coarse  but  strong  editorials  the  pages 
of  "Reynolds'  London  Newspaper," 
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and  its  like  have  teemed  with.  It  is 
a  good  sign  of  progress  that  that  pa- 
per is  no  longer  read  with  the  avidity 
formerly  evinced.  The  coarse  food 
served  up  in  its  columns,  no  longer 
supplies  the  mental  cravings  of  those 
who  but  a  very  little  while  since 
thought  its  editor  a  demigod.  One 
result  of  this  too  partial  instruction  of 
the  democratic  ranks  was  the  almost 
total  desertion  of  the  Lancashire  men 
to  the  tory  side  during  the  last  general 
election,  upon  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  then  pending,  —  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  being  the  liberal  candi- 
date. This  county  had  so  long  been 
thought  to  be  the  home  of  radicalism 
that  the  party  stood  amazed  and  the 
Tories  agreeably  surprised  at  its  defec- 
tion. The  present  writer  had  work  to 
do  among  the  Lancashire  men  at  that 
time,  of  a  nature  that  brought  him 
into  the  bitter  electioneering  strife  of 
more  than  one  manufacturing  town, 
where  he  saw  all  the  little  local  dis- 
putes raging,  or  that  had  been  aflame 
between  the  working  men.  The  feel- 
ing of  hatred  still  existing  to  some  ex- 
tent against  Irishmen  who  have  emi- 
grated into  the  cotton-spinning  districts 
was  fanned  into  life,  and  old  religious 
feuds  were  raked  up  by  the  Tories  to 
influence  the  minds  of  the  most  ex- 
citable set  of  people  to  be  found  in 
Great  Britain,  against  a  measure  of 
justice  and  the  party  proposing  that 
measure.  The  majority  of  the  work- 
ing men  of  Lancashire,  owing  to  their 
narrow  political  instruction,  failed  to 
see  that  the  abolition  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  was  imperative,  for 
the  double  reason  of  doing  away  with 
an  old  grievance  and  the  progressive 
development  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which,  if  properly  taught,  will  lead  to 
real  social  and  political  liberty. 

The  next  result  of  this  partial  knowl- 
edge was  evinced  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  labor  candidates  who  offered  them- 
selves for  election  to  the  House  of 


Commons.  We  have  but  to  name  the 
late  Ernest  Jones  at  Manchester  ;  Ed- 
ward Beales  in  London ;  George  How- 
ell  (bricklayer)  in  Buckinghamshire  ; 
W.  Cremer  (joiner)  at  Warwick,  and 
G.  Adger  (bootmaker),  at  Chelsea. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  right  to  mention 
Charles  Bradlaugh  at  Northampton, 
the  atheistical  and  widely  known  —  at 
least  in  England  —  radical  lecturer. 
We  have  here  the  names  of  some  who, 
it  was  thought,  stood  high  enough  in 
the  estimation  of  the  new  voters  to 
insure  their  return  to  Parliament,  —  a 
fallacious  idea,  as  the  event  demon- 
strated. It  was  not  all  at  once  seen 
that  the  presence  of  some  of  their  own 
order  was  needed  in  the  "  Commons  " 
House  ;  or  that  their  victory  was  not 
all  a  victory,  until  this  event  should  be 
brought  about.  Perhaps  this  total  rout 
of  the  "  working-class  candidates  "  was 
needed  to  raise  an  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  excite  a  discussion  among 
all  classes  upon  the  merits  of  the  move- 
ments, from  which  the  democracy  can- 
not have  failed  to  learn  many  ideas. 
One  sign  of  how  the  British  nation 
has  progressed  upon  this  question  is 
presented  in  the  columns  of  the  Lon- 
don "  Daily  Telegraph,"  where  the 
editorials  backed  up  and  supported  Mr. 
George  Adger  as  a  candidate  in  the 
metropolitan  borough  of  Southwark. 
The  "Daily  Telegraph"  is  a  good 
weather-vane.  It  is  printed  to  sell, 
and  so  watches  acutely  the  signs  of 
the  times.  One  thing  is  certain  to  re- 
sult from  the  delay  of  the  time  when 
real  bond  fide  working-men  shall  take 
their  place  in  the  "  first  club  in  Eu- 
rope," and  that  is,  that  the  working- 
class  M.  P.  will  be  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest and  en  rapport  with  the  men  who 
are  to  elect  him,  —  no  slight  gain  when 
we  consider  the  work  that  is  to  be  done 
before  that  result  can  be  reached. 
Some  of  the  men  who  stood  forward 
at  the  last  general  election  did  not,  it 
was  evident,  fully  comprehend  the  work 
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they  were  so  eager  to  undertake,  while 
one  or  two  I  know  would  have  been 
so  puffed  up  by  their  elevation  as  to 
look  down  upon  the  order  from  whence 
they  sprung.  They  will  have  gained 
time  to  reflect,  nay  they  have  done  so, 
judging  from  the  expressions  I  have 
heard  them  use  concerning  their  be- 
trayal—  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it 
—  by  the  liberal  party.  This  term 
usually  refers  to  the  middle  class,  who 
before  and  during  the  electoral  cam- 
paign, appeared  to  wish  them  most 
heartily  to  get  into  Parliament,  at  the 
same  time  using  their  vast  power  to 
keep  them  outside,  thinking  doubtless 
that  if  once  defeated,  the  labor  candi- 
dates would  die  and  dwindle  into  noth- 
ing. Messrs.  Adger,  Howell,  Cremer, 
and  George  Potter,  are  men  who  in  the 
future,  if  death  does  not  intervene,  are 
sure  to  get  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  are  others  whom  I  could 
readily  name,  but  the  above  will  suf- 
fice, for  they  are  men  who  would 
prove  powerful  helps  to  any  statesman 
wishing  to  govern  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governed.  They  have  in  the  past 
proved  their  right  to  the  title  of  real 
working-men  leaders. 

Glancing  over  the  signatures  at- 
tached to  the  first  address  issued  by 
the  International  Workingman's  As- 
sociation, I  find  the  names  of  G.  Ad- 
ger as  President  of  the  central  coun- 
cil, and  W.  R.  Cremer  as  honorary 
General  Secretary.  These  two  men 
were  the  moving  spirits  of  this  great 
movement,  one  that  has  grown  so  rap- 
idly that  the  London  "Times"  has 
more  than  once  assailed  it,  —  a  sure 
sign  that  it  is  of  importance.  This 
association  was  first  established  Sep- 
tember 28,  1864.  Since  then,  from 
the  nucleus  that  formed  it  at  a  meeting 
held  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  it 
has  extended  into  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Spain,  and  Austria.  Communi- 
cation has  also  been  opened  with  the 


leading  Labor  Unionists  of  America. 
Its  general  congress  is  now  one  of 
the  recognized  yearly  events,  the  pro- 
ceedings being  deemed  worth  reporting 
in  the  most  exclusive  of  English  jour- 
nals. Well  may  the  first  President  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  having  helped 
so  powerfully  in  commencing  such  an 
undertaking  as  the  drawing  together  of 
the  nationalities.  The  present  writer 
was  one  day  talking  with  Mr.  George 
Adger  upon  this  subject,  wondering 
inwardly  whether  he  had  thought  the 
project  out,  and  found  that  he  had 
looked  into  the  future,  drawing  a  grand 
picture  of  results,  while  he  proved  him- 
self keenly  alive  to  the  smallest  practi- 
cal matter  that  would  insure  the  per- 
manency of  his  comprehensive  effort. 
Mr.  Cremer  has  long  been  the  col- 
league of  Mr.  Adger.  I  cannot  say 
if  he  still  works  with  him,  but  for 
many  years  these  two  men  (still  in 
their  prime)  have  acted  closely  to- 
gether. Mr.  Cremer  has  the  most 
suggestive  brain,  never  tied  to  one 
expedient ;  while  Mr.  Adger  can  think 
out  a  subject  when  once  he  gets  hold 
of  it,  quicker  than  any  man  among 
them.  Both  are  good  speakers,  and 
much  liked  for  their  consistency  and 
talents  by  the  best  men  of  all  parties. 
If  I  were  to  write  a  history  of  these 
men,  I  should  have  to  sketch  most  of 
the  modern  democratic  movements  that 
have  taken  place  in  England,  for  they 
have  been  in  them  all.  They  should 
be  honored  by  Americans,  for  it  is 
mainly  due  to  their  exertions  that  John 
Bright  was  so  ably  supported  in  Lon- 
don by  the  working-men,  when  he  com- 
bated Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  to  recog- 
nize the  Southern  Confederacy,  made 
in  that  hour  of  peril  when  the  Union 
cause  seemed  to  some  people  about  to 
succumb. 

The  International  Workingman's  As- 
sociation cannot  fail  to  help  on  the 
cause  of  progress  if  it  only  tends  to 
destroy  the  senseless  feeling  of  ex- 
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clusiveness  each  nation  has  so  long 
wrapped  itself  up  in,  thereby  helping 
on  the  influences  that  keep  the  people 
down  in  the  mire  of  slavery  and  servi- 
tude. 

One  of  the  chief  weapons  that  im- 
poverishes Europe,  will  be  among  the 
first  destroyed  when  the  democracy 
obtain  control.  I  refer  to  standing 
armies.  Already  the  members  of  the 
International  and  other  associations 
talk  of  the  enormous  waste  of  public 
money  entailed  on  them  all,  that  they 
may  furnish  instruments  to  gratify  the 
lust  of  power  of  their  rulers,  killing 
one  another  the  mean  while. 

The  following  statement  is  extracted 
from  a  handbill  given  to  me  when  at- 
tending a  public  meeting  of  workmen. 
Thousands  of  similar  ones  were  dis- 
tributed that  night,  and  eagerly  read 
by  the  men  whom  the  statement  most 
nearly  affects,  —  men  the  International 
Association  seeks  to  instruct  in  such 
facts,  that  they  may  know  where  and 
how  their  hard-earned  money  goes. 
The  wide  knowledge  of  such  facts 
among  the  working-classes,  certainly 
exhibits  practical  "  progress." 

"  Pray  devote  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
flection on  the  following  facts  and  fig- 
ures :  — 

"  Since  the  Peace  (1815),  the  United 
Kingdom  has  spent  one  thousand  and 
sixty- eight  millions  sterling  on  its  army 
and  navy,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  millions  sterling  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt  (for  past 
wars).  We  have  thus  spent  in  fifty-four 
years  of  peace  (interrupted  for  two  years 
by  the  Crimean  War)  the  enormous  sum 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  million  pounds  on  account  of  war  ! 

"  In  the  present  year,  1868,  the  cost  of 
the  army  and  navy  is  £28,587,531  ;  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  £26,571,- 
750 ;  the  outlay  on  fortifications,  £530,- 
000  ;  making  a  total  for  one  year  of  £55,- 
689,281,  as  war  expenditure  only! 

"  This  is  at  the  rate  of  £^52,573  per 
day,  £6,357  per  hour,  or  exactly  one  hun- 


dred guineas  per  minute,  day  and  night, 
throughout  the  year,  on  account  of  war 
expenditure. 

"  The  remaining  fifteen  millions  of  the 
nation's  annual  total  expenditure  (about 
seventy  millions)  suffices  for  the  civil 
government  and  all  other  expenses. 

"  So  that  nine  and  one  half  pence  out 
of  every  shilling,  or  sixteen  shillings  out  of 
every  pound  of  taxes  is  appropriated  to 
war  expenditure.  Mark  this,  electors ! 
The  remaining  two  and  one  half  pence 
in  the  shilling  on  all  taxes  suffices  for  all 
the  liberal  expenses  of  civil  government. 
"  The  revenue  is  seventy  million  pounds, 
of  which  forty-three  millions  is  derived 
from  customs  and  excise.  Hence  eight 
pence  out  of  every  shilling  of  the  reve- 
nue is  furnished  by  the  payments  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  for  their  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco." 

The  readers  of  «  Old  and  New  " 
will  scarcely  need  information  about 
the  cooperative  and  industrial  move- 
ments so  successfully  worked  out  in 
certain  districts  of  Great  Britain,  as  I 
take  it  they  will  have  read  of  them 
long  since.  Perhaps  it  would  be  of 
some  value  if  we  had  a  good  report  of 
the  many  cooperative  building  societies 
in  successful  and  active  operation  over 
there.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  that  the  writers  on  such 
subjects  have  paid  small  attention  to, 
although  very  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tions, especially  in  London  and  Birming- 
ham. In  the  latter  city  over  twenty 
thousand  dwellings  have  been  erected 
by  this  means.  Many  artisans  own 
their  own  houses  by  this  method,  who 
would  without  such  societies  have  been 
still  paying  heavy  rents  for  miserable 
accommodations.  Any  movement  that 
puts  a  decent  roof  over  the  workman's 
head  and  makes  him  frugal,  sober,  and 
independent,  is  "  progress  "  of  the  best 
kind. 

There  is  yet  another  result  of  the 
partial  instruction  I  have  before  re- 
ferred to,  that  needs  mentioning.  It  re- 
lates to  the  trades-unions  of  Great 
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Britain.  These  associations  show  them- 
selves to  possess  immense  power  for 
good,  if  rightly  directed.  Unions  have 
done  one  thing  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  generally  known :  they  have  fos- 
tered the  men  who  conducted  all  the 
active  agitations  of  the  Reform  League 
and  other  associations  having  the  same 
aim.  It  was  in  the  trades-unions  that 
these  men  gained  business  habits  and 
knowledge  of  men.  It  was  through 
their  books  that  they  could  so  quickly 
communicate  with  all  the  secretaries 
and  officers  of  each  lodge  in  every 
town,  large  or  small,  where  a  union  or 
a  branch  of  one  existed.  It  is  by  the 
knowledge  so  gained  that  they  can 
keep  up  this  close  communication  one 
with  another.  I  was  surprised  when 
allowed  a  glimpse  of  the  book  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  secretary  of  the 
Reform  League,  to  find  how  complete 
was  this  network  of  communicating 
power.  It  will  be  used  again,  and 
that  before  long,  if  I  mistake  not. 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
late  years,  while  the  poor  man  be- 
comes poorer  each  year,  has  not  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  toilers  of  the  old 
country.  They  have  not  been  wise 
enough,  or  have  not  been  able  to  adopt 
the  cooperative  plan  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. They  have  been  taught  by  many 
writers  and  speakers,  mostly  of  their 
own  order,  to  think  and  to  brood  over 
such. facts  as  these  :  "  Three  thousand 
persons  divide  amongst  themselves  a 
yearly  income  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  pounds  (gold), 
rather  more  than  the  total  revenue 
paid  as  wages  annually  to  the  whole 
mass  of  the  agricultural  laborers  of 
England  and  Wales."  There  is  a 
feeling  very  common  that  these  men 
who  have  so  much  must  some  day  be 
made  to  disgorge.  Whether  this  feel- 
ing will  ever  come  to  anything  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  think  that  the  wiser  men 
who  have  studied  these  questions  will 


prevail  upon  their  fellows  to  work  out 
their  own  redemption  by  industrial  as- 
sociation, or  other  peaceable  remedies 
yet  to  be  created.  This  would  be 
progress.  Still,  we  must  hold  our- 
selves prepared  to  see  some  manifesta- 
tions of  a  strong  desire  to  deal  rough- 
handed  justice  in  the  future.  As  a 
workman  speaker  once  said  to  a  meet- 
ing of  his  comrades,  "The  possession 
of  the  power  to  paralyze  the  industry 
of  the  country  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  limited  class,  that  is,  the 
moneyocracy,  will  have  to  be  curbed 
and  checked  before  we  can  feel  se- 
cured. The  land  is  also  slipping  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  persons.  Open 
the  last  census  returns,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  number  of  the  male  landed 
proprietors  of  England  and  Wales  had 
decreased  from  sixteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty -four  in  1851  to 
fifteen  thousand  and  sixty-six  in  1861  ; 
so  that  the  concentration  of  land  had 
grown  in  ten  years  eleven  per  cent." 
Said  the  speaker,  with  a  look  that  was 
understood  by  his  hearers  on  the  in- 
stant, "  The  land  question  will  soon 
become  singularly  simplified,  as  it  had 
become  in  the.  Roman  Empire  when 
Nero  grinned  at  the  discovery  that 
half  a  province  was  owned  by  six  gen- 
tlemen. When  we  are  ready  to  reas,- 
sume  our  own,  our  task  will  also  be  an 
easy  one,  I  take  it." 

Louis  J.  HINTON. 


THE    COUNT    DE   PARIS    ON   ENGLISH 
TRADES-UNIONS. 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  remember 
to  have  heard  how,  thirty-five  years 
since,  the  city  of  Paris  presented  a 
silver  cradle  to  its  infant  count;  he 
was  but  a  boy  when  led  by  his  mother 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  make, 
by  their  very  helplessness,  a  last  ap- 
peal to  the  chivalry  of  Frenchmen, 
before  the  nation  plunged  into  the 
anarchy  of  1848.  Since  then  the  heir 
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of  the  House  of  Orleans  has  lived  prin- 
cipally in  England,  the  chief  exception 
being,  we  believe,  when  he  served  in 
our  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  aid  to 
General  McClellan.  He  was  said  to 
be  popular  among  the  men,  who  Amer- 
icanized his  title  into  "  Captain  Paris." 

As  our  readers  know,  he  has  re- 
cently published  a  work  on  the  Trades- 
Unions  in  England.  It  contains  noth- 
ing that  betrays  the  exiled  prince.  He 
presents  to  France  important  lessons 
from  the  experience  of  the  nation 
among  whom  he  has  lived,  and  refers 
occasionally  to  dangers  that  may  men- 
ace society  in  the  country  of  his  birth  ; 
but  it  is  only  as  any  other  might  speak, 
foreseeing  the  serious  questions  that 
may  arise  from  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor. 

The  book,  though  a  treatise  on  so- 
cial science,  begins  with  the  narrative 
of  exciting  incidents  that  might  suit  a 
romance.  In  the  first  chapter,  "  The 
Crimes  of  Sheffield,"  we  are  told  of 
mysterious  deeds  of  violence  which, 
through  a  succession  of  years,  startled 
the  inhabitants  of  that  great  manufac- 
turing town,  and  led  to  an  investiga- 
tion, by  order  of  the  government,  of 
the  subject  of  Trades-Unions.  This 
investigation  was  eminently  successful. 
The  commissioners,  being  authorized 
to  promise  impunity  to  all  persons  who 
should  make  full  confession  to  them 
of  illegal  conduct,  brought  to  light  the 
authors  and  the  causes  of  the  crimes 
which  had  excited  such  wonder  and 
alarm.  They  had  been  committed  by 
some  of  the  agents  of  the  Trades- 
Unions,  against  persons  whom  they 
regarded  as  deserting  or  betraying 
them.  One  man,  named  Broadhead, 
confessed  to  having  employed  and  paid 
the  actors  in  at  least  nine  different  in- 
stances of  Trades-Union  vengeance, 
mostly  by  means  of  what  are  called 
"  infernal  machines."  Few,  however, 
shared  his  guilt,  in  proportion  to  the 
vast  number  of  workmen  combined  in 


the  Sheffield  Unions.  As  the  really 
guilty  became  known,  the  innocent 
were  freed  from  suspicion;  and  the 
representative  of  the  Unions  declared 
at  the  last  session  of  the  commission, 
that  they  congratulated  themselves  on 
having  sought  an  investigation.  As 
for  the  guilty,  they  received  the  pro- 
tection that  had  been  promised  them  ; 
"  but,"  says  our  author,  "  inviolable 
like  Cain,  they  bore  on  their  front,  as 
he  did,  the  mark  of  infamy."1 

It  is  from  the  labors  of  this  and  an- 
other commission  of  inquiry  that  the 
statements  of  the  Count  are  mostly  de- 
rived. We  have  a  history  of  the  or- 
igin and  growth  of  the  Trades-Unions, 
an  account  of  their  various  kinds,  of 
their  wonderful  extent,  and  of  the 
power  which  they  wield.  Long  existing 
in  defiance  of  law,  they  have  only  of  late 
years  been  recognized  and  protected 
by  it.  Even  as  late  as  January,  1867, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided 
that  an  action  could  not  lie  against 
the  dishonest  treasurer  of  a  Trades- 
Union,  for  the  recovery  of  the  funds 
intrusted  to  him,  because  some  of  the 
objects  of  the  organization  were  con- 
trary to  law.  This  decision  startled 
the  operatives ;  though  to  their  honor 
it  is  recorded  that  none  of  their  treas- 
urers took  advantage  of  this  legal  per- 
mission to  abuse  his  trust.  It  was 
partly  in  consequence  of  this  decision, 
as  well  as  of  the  mysterious  crimes 
committed  at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere, 
that  commissions  of  inquiry  were  asked 
for  by  the  Unions,  and  granted  by  the 
government. 

The  object  of  these  associations  is, 
in  some  instances,  simply  the  protec- 
tion of  their  common  interests ;  the 
mode  adopted  being  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  by  which  the  laborers  and 
their  families  may  be  supported  on 
occasion  of  a  strike.  In  other  in- 
stances, objects  of  a  different  charac- 
ter are  also  embraced:  such  as  pro- 
1  Page  13. 
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vision  for  care  in  sickness,  for  .support 
in  old  age,  and  for  funeral  expenses. 
Against  these  "  mixed  unions "  the 
charge  was  brought,  that  by  the  prom- 
ise of  such  advantages  they  enticed 
workmen  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  orderly,  to  commit  themselves  to 
organizations  whose  real  object  w  >  a 
foolish  and  ruinous  warfare  against 
their  employers  ;  but  to  this  it  was 
well  replied,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
men  would  be  more  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  a  strike,  if  they  knew  it  would 
reduce  the  fund  to  which  they  looked 
for  support  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

The  Count  de  Paris  describes  at 
length  the  organizations  of  this  kind 
among  various  classes  of  English  op- 
eratives ;  those  employed  in  building, 
the  iron-workers  in  general,  the  col- 
liers, the  constructors  of  iron-built  or 
iron-clad  ships,  machine-builders,  tai- 
lors, glass-blowers,  printers,  and  cotton- 
spinners.  Then,  in  a  very  interesting 
chapter  on  "  Remedies  for  Strikes," 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  efforts  re- 
cently made,  with  wonderful  success, 
to  establish  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  employers  and  the  employed. 
The  methods  adopted  have  been  va- 
rious, under  the  guidance,  respective- 
ly, of  Messrs.  Kettle,  Mundella,  and 
Briggs  ;  the  plans  of  the  two  former 
being  to  regulate  the  relation  between 
masters  and  workmen  by  means  of  a 
committee  of  reference,  while  that  of 
Mr.  Briggs  gave  to  the  operatives  the 
rights  and  interest  of  ownership,  by 
allowing  them  a  share  in  the  profits, 
and  encouraging  them  to  invest  their 
savings  in  the  capital  stock.  In  the  old 
times  of  mutual  opposition  one  of  the 
orators  in  a  strike  said  of  Mr.  Briggs, 
that  if  he  only  had  horns,  he  would  be 
the  Devil  himself;  but  now  this  dreaded 
and  hated  employer  is  recognized  as  a 
friend. 

"  A  new  spirit  animates  all  who  work 
there  ;  all  united  (solidaires),  all  equally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 


they  have  brought  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  task,  in  place  of  the  carelessness 
of  the  hireling,  the  ardor  of  the  indus- 
trious workman  steadily  pursuing  his  own 
fortune."  1 

Results  not  less  striking  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  efforts  of  others  who 
have  brought  good  sense  and  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  to  the  work  of  reconciliation. 

"  The  very  day  after  that  on  which 
the  Commission  had  been  considering  this 
question,  one  of  its  members,  Lord  Elcho, 
invited  to  his  house  two  who  thus  far  had 
been  irreconcilable  adversaries,  —  Mr. 
Lancaster,  who  represented  many  owners 
of  collieries  in  South  Lancashire,  and 
Mr.  Pickard,  chief  of  the  Unions  of 
miners  in  that  district ;  and,  assisted  by 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Mundella,  they  laid 
between  them  the  basis  of  a  council 
analogous  to  that  of  Nottingham.  The 
mining  districts  of  Staffordshire,  of  Mid- 
dleborough,  and  of  Cleveland,  even  the 
workers  on  buildings  of  Bradford,  so  in- 
tractable even  to  the  present  time,  have 
requested  Mr.  Mundella  to  inaugurate 
with  them  the  system  which  has  before 
succeeded  so  well  under  his  auspices. 
Finally,  and  more  remarkable  yet,  the 
same  invitation  has  come  to  him  from 
that  industry  of  the  file  at  Sheffield,  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  Unions  establish 
their  domination  by  the  most  violent 
means."  2 

The  last  chapter,  "The  Future  of 
the  Unions  and  Political  Liberty," 
points  out,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  condition  of  France,  the  necessity 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
for  the  settlement  of  questions  that 
arise  between  the  classes  of  employers 
and  employed.  While  undoubtedly 
the  lesson  thus  given  by  the  Orleans 
prince  is  a  true  and  noble  one,  to  our 
mind  his  book  bears  witness  to  one 
nobler  still,  —  the  wonder-working 
power  of  justice  and  gentleness.  In 
closing  our  notice  of  this  work,  which 
we  hope  soon  to  see  translated  and 
widely  circulated  among  us,  we  ex- 
tract a  passage  relating  to  the  council 
l  Pae-e  295.  a  Page  285. 
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established  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Mundella,  by  agreement  between  the 
master-manufacturers  of  Nottingham 
and  their  workmen. 

"  The  council  regulates  by  a  tariff  the 
wages,  vhich  are  always  paid  by  the 
piece :  this  tariff  remains  in  force  as  long 
as  the  state  of  the  market  permits  ;  and 
if  any  change  of  prices  calls  for  its  modi- 
fication, the  party  which  desires  it  must 
give  notice  o!  its  claim  to  the  council  one 
month  in  advance.  These  changes  are, 
besides,  always  made  in  good  temper ; 
for  when  masters  and  workmen  find 
themselves  seated,  without  precedence, 
without  distinction,  around  the  same  ta- 
ble, to  discuss  their  respective  interests 
in  a  business  which  supports  them  all, 
they  are  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  these 
interests  are  in  common.  More  than 
once  the  workmen  have  renounced  an 
increase  of  pay  which  they  had  believed 
was  right,  when  the  masters  have  proved 
to  them,  pencil  in  hand,  that  owing  to 
foreign  pressure,  they  could  not  grant  it 
to  them  without  losing  the  means  of  their 
profits.  The  masters,  to  convince  them 
more  fully,  have  even  sent  some  of  their 
workmen-colleagues  to  visit  France  and 
Germany.  On  the  other  side,  they  also 
have  learned,  in  conversations  with  their 
workmen,  better  to  appreciate  the  healthy 
conditions  of  labor.  Thus,  upon  the  rep- 
resentations of  those  they  employ,  they 
have  decided  never  to  ask  of  them  more 
than  ten  hours'  work  per  day,  even  at 
times  of  the  greatest  activity.  Harmony 
has  been  established  between  them  in  a 
manner  so  complete,  that  for  four  years 
no  resolution  of  the  council  has  had  need 
of  being  put  to  vote."  l 

The  example  thus  afforded  cannot 
be  more  worthy  of  attention  in  France 
than  in  the  United  States.  Within 
a  short  time  we  have  seen  one  strike 
taking  place  after  another,  among  dif- 
ferent companies  of  our  workmen,  to 
the  loss  alike  of  time,  money,  and  good 
feeling  to  employers  and  employed. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  both  classes 
might  unite  in  calm  and  friendly  com- 
1  Page  281. 


parison  of  views  and  claims,  in  the 
certainty  that  the  true  interests  of  all 
parties  are  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  all. 


A  SUNDAY  IN  LONDON. 

THE  second  Sunday  in  June,  1869, 
was  a  perfect  day  in  London :  the  sun 
shone  brightly  all  day  long ;  there  was 
no  haziness  in  the  atmosphere  ;  it  was 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  one 
could  see  the  city  at  its  best  on  a  day 
so  very  unusual  in  the  great  capital. 

There  were  two  men  whom  I  hoped 
to  see  and  hear  preach,  and  I  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  realizing  my  desire. 
I  had  taken  lodgings  at  the  Tavistock 
Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  where  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  I  began  to  make 
inquiry  for  the  location  of  Mr.  Martin- 
eau's  Church.  No  one  connected  with 
the  hotel  knew  anything  concerning  the 
famous  philosopher  and  preacher  or  the 
location  of  his  chapel.  I  finally  ap- 
proached one  of  the  guests  of  the  house 
who  referred  me  to  a  Directory,  in  which 
I  found  the  information  sought,  and  im- 
mediately set  out  to  hire  a  cab.  The 
cabman,  a  most  affable  and  polite  per- 
son, knew  nothing  of  any  such  clergy- 
man or  church,  but  when  informed  of 
the  street,  drove  directly  to  the  place. 
Although  I  had  been  told  before  leav- 
ing America  that  the  chapel  was  very 
plain  and  unpretentious,  I  could  scarce- 
ly believe  my  eyes,  when  stepping  from 
the  cab,  in  front  of  a  small,  dingy  look- 
ing building,  in  a  very  narrow  street. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  not  only 
severely  plain,  but  wanting  in  neatness, 
and  what  in  this  country,  we  should 
call  the  appointments  of  taste  and  com- 
fort. And  yet  this  is  the  place  where, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  greatest  liv- 
ing preacher  proclaims  the  sweetest, 
truest,  most  saving  and  Christ-like  gos- 
pel heard  in  all  London. 

The  service  was  to  begin  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  I  arrived  about  twenty 
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minutes  before,  and  asked  the  sexton 
for  a  seat.  I  was  bidden  by  this  im- 
portant functionary  to  rest  myself  on  a 
bench  just  inside  the  church,  being  in- 
formed I  could  not,  at  such  an  unseason- 
able hour,  be  provided  with  a  seat.  Be- 
ing somewhat  impatient,  I  approached 
this  fussy  little  man,  after  waiting  about 
ten  minutes,  and  informed  him  I  was 
an  American  clergyman  and  greatly 
desired  a  seat,  which  information  he 
treated  with  the  greatest  unconcern.  T 
thereafter  stood,  with  hat  in  hand,  until 
the  stated  congregation  were  in  their 
pews,  when,  with  quite  a  number  of 
other  strangers,  I  was  shown  a  seat  in 
not  a  very  pleasant  part  of  the  chapel. 
All  told,  there  were  about  250  people 
present,  and  this  in  the  height  of  the 
London  season  and  on  an  exceptionally 
fine  day. 

George  Forster  says,  "  An  age 
which  passes  over  in  silence  the  merits 
of  the  noble,  deserves  as  a  punishment 
that  it  should  not  bring  forth  such  an 
one  in  its  midst."  London  is  unworthy 
of  James  Martineau.  I  do  not  deter- 
mine the  real  greatness  of  any  man  by 
the  largeness  of  his  following ;  I  am, 
moreover,  quite  sure  Mr.  Martineau 
could  never  be  a  favorite  of  the  masses, 
but  there  are  wise  men  enough  who 
could  appreciate  his  pure  intellect, 
heart  and  speech,  to  overflow  his  little 
chapel,  who  are  kept  away  from  his 
preaching  by  the  not  most  worthy  con- 
siderations. 

At  precisely  the  time  fixed  for  the 
service,  Mr.  Martineau  entered  the 
church  from  a  side  room  and  took  his 
seat  behind  a  reading-desk,  in  front  of 
a  very  high,  old-fashioned  pulpit.  He 
is  a  tall,  erect  man  of  about  sixty  years 
of  age  ;  his  hair  is  grey  and  abundant ; 
his  face  cleanly  shaven  ;  his  complexion 
fair  and  pure  ;  his  eyes  blue,  not  large 
and  poetic,  but  philosophic  and  spiritual. 
I  never  before  saw  so  divine  a  looking 
man.  He  has  great  dignity  of  presence 
and  seriousness  of  manner.  Deep  and 


unaffected  earnestness  characterized  his 
bearing  from  the  time  he  entered  until 
he  left  the  church.  His  voice,  although 
not  strong,  has  great  sweetness  and 
pathos,  and  is  admirably  modulated. 
The  service  before  the  sermon  was  very 
lengthy,  but  so  devoutly  real  that  it 
was  in  nowise  tedious.  The  sermon  it- 
self was  in  every  sense  the  most  impres- 
sive one  to  which  I  ever  listened :  its 
form  was  logical,  its  rhetoric  in  perfect 
taste,  well  timed,  and  never  in  a  single 
instance  extravagant ;  its  sentences 
were  compact  but  lucid ;  its  tone  emi- 
nently reverent,  its  spirit  positively 
Christian  and  evangelical. 

The  entire  audience,  from  first  to 
last,  gave  closest  and  serious  attention. 
The  service  was  in  every  way  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  satisfying  I  ever  at- 
tended. 

I  found  Mr.  Martineau  in  private 
life  a  most  interesting  person,  almost 
idolized  by  his  own  beautiful  family, 
and  greatly  esteemed  and  revered  by 
his  friends. 

During  the  afternoon  I  strolled 
about  the  city,  and  saw  astounding 
extremes  of  decency  and  indecency; 
wealth  and  poverty ;  abundance  and 
starvation.  In  the  best  parts  of  the 
city  all  places  of  trade  were  closed  and 
the  streets  were  clean,  orderly,  and 
quiet.  But  the  best  parts  touch  at 
convenient  distances  the  very  worst 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  in  ten 
minutes  one  could  turn  from  the  midst 
of  eminent  respectability  and  palaces 
to  the  worst  holes  of  gin-drinking  and 
gambling,  beastly  indecency  and  utter 
inhumanity  that  can  probably  be  found 
in  the  Christian  (if  not  Pagan)  world. 
I  heard  an  ignorant  street-preacher 
discoursing  on  some  dogmatic  theme 
to  about  fifty  of  these  wretched  people 
who  were  jeering  and  ridiculing  the 
performance.  I  exceedingly  regretted 
that  this  opportunity  was  not  improved, 
as  it  well  might  have  been,  in  instruct- 
ing this  low-down  population  in  the 
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first  principles  of  right  living,  for  they 
evidently  need  instruction  in  biology 
rather  than  the  science  of  theology. 

At  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  attended  wor- 
ship at  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  cabman 
who  knew  the  place  and  the  name  of 
this  popular  and,  I  believe,  useful 
preacher.  The  building  is  immense 
and  imposing,  and  thousands  were 
crowding  into  it  when  we  arrived. 
There  were  present,  I  was  informed 
by  a  stated  worshipper,  nearly  six 
thousand  people.  These  were  of  the 
plainest  sort,  evidently  the  lower  class- 
es, and,  I  should  say,  very  ignorant 
and  dull-looking  people.  They  were 
not  so  attentive  as  I  had  expected,  and 
were  aroused  only  once  during  the  ser- 
mon, when  the  preacher  made  an  in- 
temperate attack  upon  the  Established 
Church. 

I  went  to  the  church  with  an  unin- 
telligent admiration  for  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  his  work,  certainly  in  the  full 
expectation  of  being  greatly  edified 
and  profited.  I  came  away  sorely  and 
sadly  disappointed.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
looks  to  be  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
is  of  medium  height,  and  thoroughly 
English  in  appearance.  His  face  is 
positively  unspiritual,  and  wholly  with- 
out any  expression  of  intelligence.  His 
manner  was  full  of  self-consciousness, 
and  he  addressed  his  audience  in  an 
assertive  and  dogmatic  strain.  The 
sermon,  I  am  persuaded,  must  have 
been  unusually  poor,  although  a  gen- 
tleman at  my  side  told  me  it  was  in 
his  usual  vein.  It  was  without  con- 
tinuity of  thought,  in  ragged  sentences, 
and  greatly  lacking  in  spiritual  earnest- 
ness, which  alone  could  have  atoned 
for  its  abundant  platitudes.  His  voice 
is  clear,  ringing,  and  commanding,  and 
is  distinctly  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
great  building. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  greatest  reputation 
is  in  America,  and  yet,  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain, he  could  never  have  gained  that 


reputation  in  this  country.  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  is  doing  the  more  enduring  work 
and  building  up  the  more  enduring 
fame. 

Livy  tells  us,  "  He  who  slights  fame 
shall  enjoy  it  in  its  purity."  James 
Martineau  has  never  sought  renown,  but 
has  so  thought  and  toiled  that  renown 
will  seek  him.  He  must  increase. 

I  would  not  disparage  the  work  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  has  power  and 
favor  with  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministers,  and  I  always  rejoice  in  the 
life  and  labors  of  a  man  who  can 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  multitudes. 
May  he  never  decrease. 

ROBERT  LAIRD  COLLIER. 


LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK. 
ONE  of  the  most  distinguished  ob- 
servers of  life  and  manners,  rightly  rec- 
ognizing "  Old  and  New  "  as  holding  a 
national  and  no  local  position,  is  kind 
enough  to  make  us  the  organ  by  which 
he  replies  to  some  Boston  editor  who 
has  offended  him. 

NEW  YORK,  March  28,  1870. 
To  the  Spokesman  of  the  Hub: 

EXALTED  SIR  !  —  It  can  hardly  in- 
terest, except  as  angels  are  interested 
in  demons,  such  a  virtuous  city  as  yours, 
to  know  how  this  wicked  community 
gets  on  !  Yet  our  size  and  business 
importance  warrants  some  mention  of 
our  affairs,  even  if  our  moral  claims 
are  a  minus  quantity.  And  really  there 
are  several  hundred  thousands  of  de- 
cent men  and  women  here,  who  would 
pass  muster  even  on  Boston  Common ; 
people  who  do  not  live  by  stealing, 
and  whose  chief  purpose  in  existence 
is  not  opera  bouffe,  billiards,  and  fast 
horses,  nor  back-hair  and  flounces. 
We  do  not  put  this  in,  in  abatement  of 
the  justifiable  verdict  of  worthlessness 
which  Boston  pronounces  upon  us. 
We  know  how  bad  we  are,  and  mean 
to  have  all  the  advantages  of  full 
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confession,  and  of  throwing  ourselves 
wholly  on  the  mercy  of  the  Court. 
But  in  the  general  interest  of  human- 
ity and  the  American  reputation,  might 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  consider, 
whether  the  ill  name  of  the  acknowl- 
edged metropolis  of  the  country  does 
not  reflect,  not  only  some  discredit 
upon  the  whole  American  people,  but 
some  light  upon  the  sources  of  its  al- 
leged corruption  ?  Can  the  commer- 
cial and  social  and  moral  centre  of  this 
nation  be  much  better  or  much  worse 
than  the  nation  itself  ?  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  most  enterprising, 
ambitious,  vigorous,  and  successful  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  come  to 
New  York,  either  to  make  their  for- 
tunes or  to  spend  them.  What  Lon- 
don is  to  Great  Britain,  New  York  is 
to  America ;  and  if  London  represents 
both  the  poverty  and  the  wealth,  the 
crime  and  the  piety,  the  oppression  and 
the  philanthropy,  of  England ;  if  the 
best  intelligence  as  well  as  the  worst 
ignorance,  the  most  Christian  pity  as 
well  as  the  most  heathen  apathy,  of 
the  nation  finds  expression  in  its  cel- 
lars and  hospitals,  its  brothels  and 
churches,  its  Bridewell  and  its  model 
lodging-houses,  its  starving  poor  and 
its  immense  charities,  —  so  New  York 
might  be  looked  to,  for  a  commingling 
of  the  good  and  evil,  the  virtue  and 
vice,  the  public  peculation  and  public 
devotion,  the  enlightened  philanthropy 
and  blind  selfishness,  which  find  their 
supplies  in  the  American  people  at 
large.  We  hear  very  little  of  our  in- 
telligence or  our  ignorance  on  the  spot. 
With  our  market-gardening,  our  sup- 
plies of  beef  and  mutton,  and  our  cloths, 
cottons,  and  general  furnishing,  coming 
from  neighboring  States,  we  import 
our  morals  and  want  of  morals,  our  in- 
telligence and  want  of  intelligence,  our 
pure  and  our  impure  tastes,  from  New 
England,  the  West,  and  the  South  — 
with  a  large  dependence  on  foreign 
lands.  Of  course  we  are  ashamed  of 
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ourselves,  but  we  can't  help  mingling 
some  shame  at  those  who  make  us  what 
we  are,  with  our  local  humiliation.  We 
respectfully  inquire  why  Boston  should 
send  us  our  Fiskal  agents,  and  then 
wonder  at  the  figures  they  make  in 
Wall  Street?  Has  Milk  Street  the 
property  of  communicating  whiteness 
to  the  rogues  who  do  business  in  it,  and 
does  their  true  color  appear  only 
against  our  Wall  ?  Or  do  our  keenest 
scamps  merely  cut  their  teeth  in  your 
community,  and  show  them  here  ?  Do 
they  bite  on  coral  in  Boston,  and  draw 
blood  in  New  York  ?  We  really  can- 
not claim  the  credit  of  making  our  own 
rogues  !  There  seems  to  be  no  part  of 
the  country  where  nurseries  of  these 
vicious  babes  are  not  most  successfully 
sustained,  and  we  merely  have  the 
baby-show  in  New  York. 

It  is  of  course  in  no  degree  credit- 
able to  us,  by  the  same  rule,  that  we 
have  a  very  large  contribution  of  in- 
telligence, worth,  good  morals,  and  ac- 
tive piety,  of  public  spirit  and  high 
toned  character  here,  —  due  to  inces- 
sant contributions  from  all  the  villages, 
smaller  cities,  and  local  capitals  of  the 
country ;  and  we  can  compliment  these 
provincial  sources  of  our  worth,  by 
confessiug  that  they  have  generally 
done  their  work  so  well,  that  our  best 
efforts  to  corrupt,  degrade,  extinguish, 
and  paralyze  the  virtues  and  graces  they 
have  drilled  into  their  pupils,  does  not 
succeed. 

We  are  aware  that  men  coming 
here  with  the  whole  confidence  and 
whole  respect  of  their  own  communi- 
ties, are  immediately  shorn  —  like 
State-prison  convicts  —  of  all  their  lus- 
tre by  mere  residence  in  so  abandoned 
a  place ;  that  men  whose  loss  creates 
at  home  a  general  wail  when  they 
transfer  their  business,  their  legal,  med- 
ical, clerical  talents  and  virtues  to  New 
York,  are  soon  after  supposed  to  be 
adding  to  the  corruption  and  destitu- 
tion of  this  black-hole  of  America.  But 
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we  humbly  confess  that  the  country  is 
too  many  for  us ;  that  debauch  and 
corrupt  as  we  will,  we  still  have  an 
immense  borrowed  constituency  of  in- 
telligent, honest,  decent,  and  church- 
going  people,  whom  it  is  a  great  mor- 
tification to  us  to  think  we  owe  to  the 
general  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  not  wholly  or  chiefly  to  our 
own  merits.  We  have  not,  we  confess 
it  with  due  humility,  a  New  York  school 
of  rogues  or  of  saints !  We  are  with- 
out the  home-bred  Puritan  excellences 
and  defects  which  Boston  so  proudly 
wears !  We  couldn't  maintain  a  set  of 
horticultural  lectures,  and  we  couldn't 
support  a  Radical  Club,  where  the  ser- 
vices and  claims  of  Jesus  were  dis- 
cussed with  such  beautiful  impartiality. 
It  is  done,  we  hear,  by  an  Infidel  Club 
in  the  Bowery  :  but  these  people,  with 
shameful  intolerance,  are  held  in  re- 
proach, 'and  are  by  no  means  regarded 
as  Christian  ministers.  Here  we  hang 
our  heads !  Nor  have  we  an  indige- 
nous Quaker  influence  large  enough  to 
entitle  us  to  claim  the  sober  and  world- 
denying  graces  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
true  that  the  liveried  equipages  at  the 
Friends'  meeting  on  Sunday  compare 
very  favorably  in  numbers  and  style 
with  those  at  the  neighboring  Episco- 
pal Church,  but  we  do  not  perceive 
that  Quakerism  improves  by  this  ap- 
plication of  horse-power.  Can  it  be 
that  Philadelphia  is  lowering  the  stand- 
ard, and  letting  down,  through  the 
Friends  she  sends  us,  the  quality  of  sim- 
ple, unshowy,  informal  living  and  be- 
havior which  gave  Quakerism  its  an- 
cient power  and  influence  ?  Living 
wholly  on  imports,  we  are  specially 
concerned  at  any  signs  of  negligence 
or  falling  off  in  the  markets  that  sup- 
ply us  with  the  various  types  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  we  hope  that  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  will  consider  this  in  their 
future  ways.  We  are  so  ready  to  credit 
all  our  virtues  and  vices  to  our  constit- 
uents, that  we  have  a  right  to  complain 


of  any  degeneracy  in  the  style  of  the 
goods  they  furnish  us. 

Meanwhile,  with  a  profound  sense  of 
demerit,  we  beg  for  relief  from  the 
country  we  represent  so  faithfully  !  Do 
send  us  better  men  from  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  the  West  and  the  South  !  Pray 
don't  have  such  low  tastes,  ye  crowds  of 
country  visitors  that  make  New  York 
your  pleasure-garden,  that  we  must 
import  showmen  from  Connecticut  and 
from  New  Orleans  to  entertain  you 
with  natural  monsters  at  the  museums 
and  unnatural  maniacs  at  the  theatres, 
with  crudities  and  nudities,  with  balls 
where  women  are  thrown  over  the 
balconies  for  a  new  sensation,  and  with 
preachers  that  make  the  worst  sin- 
ners feel  comfortable,  if  not  shocked 
for  the  thing  in  the  pulpit.  Pray  con- 
sider our  sufferings  !  We  have  borne 
with  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  country 
at  large,  as  long  as  we  can  stand  it ! 
Why  should  New  York  be  the  target 
of  every  bridal  couple  that  wishes  to 
display  its  ridiculous  trousseau  ?  Why 
should  vulgarity  from  the  West  and 
the  East  bring  its  trailing  hair  and 
double-headed  folly  into  our  avenues  ? 
Are  our  streets  so  clean  that  they  must 
be  swept  only  by  silk  and  velvet  trains  ? 
Is  our  infancy  so  depraved  that  it  must 
be  stifled  and  strapped  in  ugly  magnifi- 
cence at  one  end,  and  left  naked  and 
frozen  at  the  other  ?  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  relieve  New  York  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  country  at 
large  ? 

Meanwhile,  we  fall  back  upon  the 
still  not  wholly  exhausted  store  of  ac- 
cumulated merits,  derived  from  the 
moral  immigration  that  steadily  flows 
into  our  cistern.  O  virtuous,  inno- 
cent villages  and  manufacturing  towns, 
all  over  this  blessed  country,  what 
would  New  York  become,  but  for  your 
beneficent  contributions !  If  Boston 
should  forsake  us  a  day,  with  her  noble 
example,  her  colossal  music-show,  her 
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Shaker  -  dancing,  her  uncompleted 
treaties  with  bank-burglars,  her  radi- 
cal philosophy  and  free  religion,  what 
would  become  of  New  York  ?  We  shud- 
der at  the  prospect ! 

With  reverence   and  dependence,  a 
miserable  and  degraded 

NEW  YORKER. 


MAMMALIAN  FOSSILS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

BY  J.   P.   LESLEY. 

THE  long  expected  and  truly  mag- 
nificent work  of  Dr.  Leidy,  on  the 
mammalian  remains  in  the  rocks  of 
Nebraska  and  Dakotah,  with  a  synop- 
sis of  all  the  mammalian  fossils  as  yet 
discovered  in  North  America,  has  at 
length  appeared.  It  forms  an  entire 
volume  of  the  quarto  "  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences"  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  is  illustrated  with  plates 
excellently  well  done.  These  plates 
show  the  teeth,  jaws,  heads,  and  limb- 
bones  of  the  American  fossil  mammals, 
either  life  size,  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 
Dr.  Hayden  prefixes  to  the  book  a 
geological  description  of  that  remark- 
able part  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  greatest  treasures  of  this  sort  have 
been  preserved  for  our  astonishment 
and  study.  Creatures  lived  there, 
strange  enough  to  test  the  credulity  of 
the  most  superstitious,  —  hogs  that 
chewed  the  cud,  deer  that  had  solid 
hoofs  like  horses,  or  horses  with  cloven 
hoofs  like  deer ;  tropical  pachyderms 
feeding  at  the  swampy  margins  of  vast 
fresh-water  lakes,  from  the  shores  of 
which  arose  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  45°  north  latitude. 

North  America  in  pre-human  times 
was  provided  with  every  kind  of  mam- 
mal excepting  man,  —  horse,  deer,  cow, 
sheep,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  —  and  the 
smaller  kinds  were  not  forgotten,  —  ex- 
cept the  hippopotamus.  That  would 
have  been  a  little  too  absurd.  The  red 
Indian  and  the  mastodon  together?  — 


that  is  all  right.  But  the  corn-planter 
and  the  river-horse  of  the  Nile  and 
Niger  !  — not  if  you  please. 

Such  at  least  were  our  reflections, 
until  a  Friday  night,  a  few  weeks 
since,  we  were  destined  to  hear  Pro- 
fessor Cope  inform  the  members  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  that 
he  had  just  discovered  an  unmistakable 
hippopotamus's  molar  tooth  in  a  bed  of 
Miocene  Tertiary  marl  in  New  Jersey, 
and  that  a  learned  friend  of  his  had 
collected  other  teeth,  from  a  similar 
position  in  the  series  of  rocks  in 
Maryland,  which  he  identified  generi- 
cally  with  hippopotamus.  But  the 
two  species  were  different :  that  of  the 
New  Jersey  locality  having  been  no 
larger  than  the  common  hog,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  tuberculous  pro- 
cesses studding  the  crown  of  the  tooth, 
from  which  feature  Mr.  Cope  should 
construct  its  specific  name. 

We  ask,  what  does  all  this  raree 
show  of  Palaeontology  mean  ?  Who 
ge.ts  up  those  strange  and  varied  forms  ? 
Was  there  no  trick  of  humor  in  these 
shapes  ?  Are  we  to  call  them  tenta- 
tive inventions,  of  a  busy,  ever  busy 
mind,  never  satisfied  with  the  result, 
but  ever  changing  the  combination, 
ever  reaching  toward  a  higher  pitch 
of  success  ?  Or  do  we  see  a  slow 
eternal  growth,  —  form  expanding  into 
form,  —  form  budding  out  of  form,  — 
as  in  some  vast  circumplanetal  coral 
reef,  filled  by  one  family  of  life,  fed 
by  one  gulf  stream  of  vital  force,  ener- 
getic, but  half-conscious,  and  as  im- 
prophetic  for  itself  of  its  own  culmi- 
nation in  man,  as  the  British  savage 
was  of  the  appearance  of  his  children, 
the  Newton,  and  the  Faraday  ? 

The  books  say  that  no  mammal  has 
ever  been  found  in  rocks  older  than 
the  Tertiary.  Some  years  ago,  —  a 
good  many  years  ago,  in  fact,  for  it 
was  in  those  early  days  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy,  made  brilliant  with 
the  presence  of  Wilson,  and  Nuttall, 
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and  Say,  and  McClure,  and  Bartram, 
and  Ord,  and  the  Abbe*  Da  Serra,  and 
the  wild  Rafinesque,  and  the  enthusias- 
tic Vanuxem,  —  Dr.  Bartram  found  in 
the  cretaceous  green  sand  marl  of  New 
Jersey,  a  vertebra,  which  he  so  labelled 
(libelled  is  the  proper  word  here),  and 
placed  it  in  the  Academy's  museum. 
Some  time  afterward,  Dr.  Leidy  pro- 
nouncing it  the  vertebra  of  some  ex- 
tinct whale,  and  the  European  palaeon- 
tologists being  startled  at  the  thought 
of  a  cretaceous  whale,  Sir  Charles  Ly- 
ell  wrote  over  to  Mr.  Conrad,  to  look 
up  the  spot,  and  verify  the  rock.  He 
did.  The  marl  was  not  cretaceous  — 
but  Middle  Tertiary.  Europe  fell  back 
in  its  easy-chair  and  lit  another  cigar, 
with  "  Infernal  American  pretension," 
sotto  voce. 

But  the  cigar  was  hardly  lighted, 
when  it  was  flung  again  into  the  grate. 
Dr.  Emmons  had  found  a  mammal  in 
the  —  Europe  sprang  to  its  feet  with  a 
thundering  "  What  ?  "  —  in  the  Trias 
of  North  Carolina.  This  was  rather 
too  bad.  In  the  Old  World,  —  that  land 
of  precedent  and  vested  privileges,  — 
they  could  find  no  precedent  for  suck- 
ling babies  which  went  back  or  down, 
lower  than  the  Tertiary.  The  Amer- 
ican cretaceous  pretence  had  been 
squelched.  No  one  thought  of  the 
Oolite.  It  was  folly  to  suggest  Lias. 
Madness  alone  could  dream  of  babies 
at  the  breast  in  the  age  of  the  Mus- 
chelkalk.  Keuper,  or  Rodte-todt-lie- 
gende.  Their  very  names  were  against 
it.  One  might  as  well  go  recklessly 
two  steps  deeper  —  Permian  —  Car- 
boniferous, and  dig  extinct  sucking- 
pigs  out  with  anthracite  coal. 

But  how  vain  are  the  assaults  of 
prejudice  against  the  gates  of  Truth  ! 
A  fact  envelops  us  like  a  nightmare 
—  or  the  cool  night  air,  —  however  we 
may  rage  or  rhyme.  Emmons  found 
two  perfect  little  one-side  jaw-bones, 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
so  smooth  and  perfect  that  a  lens 


could  detect  no  fracture  anywhere,  and 
he  found  them  in  that  iron-ore  bed 
which  lies  between  the  two  layers  or 
benches  of  the  Deep  River  coal-bed, 
at  Egypt,  in  North  Carolina.  This 
stratum  of  iron  ore  is  only  two  feet 
thick  ;  and  each  layer  of  coal,  above  it 
and  below  it,  is  about  two  feet  thick. 
But  the  ore  contains  millions  of  teeth 
of  reptiles  and  fishes  belonging  to  ex- 
tinct genera  and  types  of  Triassic  age. 
Dr.  Leidy  examined  both  the  speci- 
mens found  by  Dr.  Emmons,  and  re- 
ceived one  as  a  gift  for  the  Academy's 
museum.  They  were  alike.  They  be- 
longed to  a  little  mammal  no  bigger 
than  a  field-mouse,  but  with  elongated 
jaws  ;  for  it  fed  on  the  numerous  in- 
sects of  that  period !  Dr.  Leidy  has 
now  explained  to  the  Academy  the 
most  remarkable  deduction  to  be  drawn 
from  these  little  waifs  of  a  by-gone 
world.  Until  their  discovery  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  all  jaws  of 
mammals  were  provided  with  knuckles, 
knobs,  or  condyles,  at  the  upper  hin- 
der end,  articulating  into  a  socket  in 
some  form  of  temporal  bone,  attached 
to  the  other  bones  of  the  skull.  All 
other  known  mammal  jaw-bones  were 
single  bones,  armed  with  a  condyle. 
Shall  we  say  that  this  poor  little  old- 
fashioned  Triassic  mouse's  jaw-bone 
wasn't  worth  a  condyle  ?  Or,  more  prob- 
ably that  condyles  hadn't  been  invented 
then  ?  Its  little  jaw  ends,  backward, 
in  a  broad,  smooth,  nearly  straight 
edge,  chisel-shaped.  How  it  was  at- 
tached thus  to  its  poor  little  head,  or 
whether  it  had  an  auxiliary  bone  with 
a  condyle  on  that,  to  articulate  into  the 
head,  are  questions,  like  many  others, 
waiting  fortunate  discoveries  to  be  an- 
swered. Reptile  jaws,  instead  of  be- 
ing simple,  are  made  up  of  several 
pieces ;  first,  the  long  bone  for  the 
insertion  of  the  teeth,  a  splint  bone 
laid  along  its  base  inside,  a  triangular 
bone  at  its  back  end,  a  large  bone 
on  top  of  that,  and  an  articulating 
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bone  (in  lieu  of  a  condyle)  capping 
that  again.  We  see  in  our  poor  little 
mouse,  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  free 
itself  from  this  horrid  reptilian  style 
of  getting  up  (resembling  the  femi- 
nine coiffure  of  the  day),  without  at- 
taining to  the  dignity  of  wearing  a  con- 
dyle. 

Probably  the  mouse  was  in  the  in- 
tellectual posture  of  that  member  of 
the  London  Royal  Society,  who,  in 
1776,  when  Paine  patented  the  crank 
for  the  steam-engine,  wrote  a  memoir 
to  show  that  the  crank  was  inapplica- 
ble to  the  steam-engine  ;  and  another 
and  more  distinguished  British  engi- 
neer followed  his  brother  member's 
assertions,  with  a  conclusive  mathemat- 
ical demonstration,  to  the  same  effect. 
It  is  soothing  to  believe  that  in  Trias- 
sic,  Liassic,  and  perhaps  through  Creta- 
ceous ages,  the  dislocation  of  the  jaw 
was  a  casualty  unknown  to  mammals. 
All  jaws  as  yet  were  many-hinged, 
ligamentous,  and  capaciously  flexible. 
The  bird-like  kangaroos  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley,  —  the  enormous 
Hadrosaurs  of  New  Jersey,  —  could 
worry  down  gentry  of  half  their  own 
size.  They  had  the  cheek  to  do  it. 


THE  BOSTON  "  FLOWER  CHARITY." 

ONE  of  the  least  known  of  the  many 
Boston  charities  —  styled  generally  the 
"  Flower  Charity,"  —  was  attempted  for 
the  first  time  on  the  10th  of  May  last. 
One  who  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
and  knowing  the  blessings  it  spread 
over  many  poor  and  suffering  people, 
gives  us  her  story  of  its  workings. 

The  Chapel  of  Hollis-street  Church 
was  open  Monday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ings from  eight  to  twelve  o'clock,  from 
May  10th  to  October  22d,  for  contribu- 
tions of  flowers,  plants,  and  fruit,  which 
were  promptly  carried  to  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals,  and  to  the  poor  sick  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  by  those  who  knew 


by  former  experience  where  such  gifts 
would  do  much  good. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait,  on  the  first 
day,  before  two  bright-eyed  girls,  glow- 
ing with  the  air  of  their  lovely  coun- 
try homes,  and  the  excitement  from  the 
thought  of  the  pleasure  that  they  had 
the  means  of  giving,  appeared  with 
baskets  filled  with  houstonias,  cowslips, 
violets,  and  anemones,  nicely  tied  up 
into  pretty  little  bunches.  Soon  came 
two  more  with  their  baskets  full  of 
English  violets,  then  another  with  vio- 
lets, and  then  more  field  flowers.  All 
these  contributors  we  know,  and  have 
personally  interested  hi  the  work. 
But  now  comes  a  contribution  from  a 
stranger,  —  a  large  box  of  exquisite 
hot-house  flowers,  also  a  box  of  deli- 
cious looking  strawberries,  something 
quite  unlocked  for  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son ;  soon  a  second,  twelve  beautiful 
bouquets  from  a  kindly  couple  who,  in 
the  happiness  of  their  "  silver  wedding  " 
day,  wished  to  do  something  to  brighten 
the  day  to  some  sad,  sick,  and  lonely 
ones.  Then  comes  one  of  the  kind 
and  good  Lady  Bountifuls,  her  carriage 
filled  with  baskets  of  flowers,  pots  of 
plants,  branches  of  flowering  shrubs, 
and  a  large  box  of  rose-buds. 

Quickly  we  arrange  the  flowers  in 
little  nosegays,  and  fill  the  baskets  of 
those  who  are  to  carry  them  to  the 
hospitals,  and  to  the  bare,  cheerless 
homes  of  which  they  know  so  many. 

With  much  satisfaction  we  recorded 
the  success  of  the  first  Flower  Day, 
the  number  of  contributions  received 
being  thirteen,  the  distributions  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

We  knew,  at  the  time,  the  history 
of  all  the  flowers  which  were  sent  in 
on  that  day,  from  whom  they  came,  to 
whom  they  went ;  but  now,  that  of  the 
cowslips  comes  up  most  distinctly  and 
pleasantly,  and  we  give  it  here. 

A  bright,  cheery,  little  woman,  whose 
entrance  into  the  homes  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  to  whom  she  gave  a  great  part 
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of  her  time,  must  have  been  like  sun- 
shine, came  for  flowers  to  carry  to  a 
sick  child  who,  much  exhausted  by  long 
illness,  now  lay  quite  weak  on  his  weary 
bed  of  pain.  She  picked  out  a  bunch 
of  cowslips,  thinking  their  gay  color 
might  attract  the  little  fellow,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  she  re- 
turned to  tell  us  about  them.  The 
child  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  took 
no  notice  of  his  kind  visitor  when  she 
entered ;  but  as  she  held  up  the  gay, 
yellow  blossoms,  his  dull  eyes  bright- 
ened, a  faint  smile  gleamed  over  his 
features  sharpened  by  sickness  and 
pain,  his  thin  hands  feebly  attempted  to 
reach  out  for  the  flowers  which  were 
laid  on  his  pillow,  and  the  heavy  weari- 
ness having  been  broken,  a  happy  look 
settled  upon  the  little  wan  face,  and  the 
child  slept.  His  mother  then  put  the 
flowers  into  water ;  but  when  he  waked 
he  looked  round  eagerly,  till  seeing 
them  in  the  mug,  he  made  a  motion  to 
have  them  brought  to  him,  and  then 
seemed  quite  satisfied.  And  so  he 
would  have  them  every  day,  his  mother 
carefully  replacing  them  in  water  when 
the  child  was  sleeping.  When  Thurs- 
day came,  some  fresh  flowers  were  car- 
ried to  him  ;  and  there  were  the  cow- 
slips, withered  and  falling,  still  treasured 
by  the  little  fellow  into  whose  dull,  sick 
days  they  had  shone  so  brightly.  And 
we  like  to  fancy  that  the  brightness  of 
those  cowslips  may  gleam  out  many 
times  in  that  boy's  life,  kindling  some 
good  thing  in  it,  that  without  them 
might  never  appear. 

Through  the  month  of  June,  the 
contributions  were  large,  and  new-com- 
ers appeared  every  day  with  arms-full 
of  branches  from  the  flowering  shrubs 
then  all  in  blossom,  with  great  baskets 
filled  with  all  the  flowers  of  the  woods 
and  fields ;  besides  the  garden  flowers, 
in  greatest  profusion,  the  monkey-faced 
pansies,  delicate  lilies  of  the  valley. 
And  then  the  roses  !  And,  on  those 
perfect  June  mornings,  many  nimble 


fingers  worked  their  nimblest  that  the 
flowers  might  be  sent  on  their  missions 
in  all  their  freshness  and  fragrance. 

One  Thursday,  after  sending  to  sev- 
eral of  the  hospitals  (all  had  been  sup- 
plied on  the  previous  Monday),  and 
giving  to  those  who  came  to  take  them 
to  other  sick  ones,  there  were  still  a 
great  many  left.  What  should  be  done 
with  them?  Doubtless  there  were 
many  hungering  for  just  this  beauty, 
but  how  should  we  find  them  ?  "  Take 
the  flowers  to  some  of  the  great  work- 
rooms," was  suggested.  Good  !  Truly 
an  inspiration !  Quickly  filling  our 
largest  baskets,  three  of  us  started  for 
the  work-rooms  of  a  tailoring  establish- 
ment, of  which  one  of  us  happened  to 
know. 

After  mounting  two  dark,  dirty,  steep 
stairways  we  came  to  a  door,  beyond 
which  we  heard  the  heavy  rumble  of 
sewing-machines.  This  must  be  our 
destination.  So  we  entered  —  into 
—  what  a  place  of  bad  air,  bad 
odors  and  distracting  noise  !  —  a  low, 
small  room  in  which  were  several  ma- 
chines in  constant  operation,  a  fire  in 
which  to  heat  the  irons,  and  about 
thirty  girls  working  on  woollen  stuffs. 
The  atmosphere  was  thick  with  lint, 
and  unpleasant  from  the  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable smell  of  pressed  cloth,  and 
the  odors  of  the  food  which  had  been 
warmed  over  the  fire.  It  was  really 
affecting  to  see  how  the  flowers  drooped 
as  they  were  brought  into  that  poison- 
ous air,  but  more  so  to  see  the  look  of 
refreshment  that  came  into  the  faces, 
all  through  that  room,  as  if  the  bright- 
ness arid  life  of  the  flowers  had  passed 
into  them. 

On  entering,  I  had  especially  noticed 
a  delicate-looking  girl  bending  over  a 
heavy  piece  of  work,  who  looked  so 
pale,  so  tired,  that  I  went  to  her  first, 
and  taking  out  a  choice  little  bunch 
from  my  basket,  offered  it  to  heiAShe 
looked  at  it  very  wistfully,  an^said, 
«  No,  not  to-day."  «  Why,  doift  you 
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care  for  flowers  ?  "  said  I.  "  O  yes  ! 
I  love  them  dearly,"  was  her  'reply. 
"Won't  you  take  these,  then?  I  wish 
you  would."  But  she  shook  her  head 
sadly,  and  I,  disappointed,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  was  pass- 
ing on  to  some  one  else,  when  she 
asked  simply :  "  How  much  do  they 
cost  ?  "  When  told  that  they  were  with- 
out cost,  she  took  them  eagerly,  no 
longer  fearing  lest  the  fragrance  of  the 
lily  and  the  rose  might  be  destroyed  by 
the  thought  that  she  was  taking  for  her 
own  pleasure  the  hardly  earned  money 
that  she  felt  she  ought  to  save  for  others. 

After  going  through  these  rooms,  we 
went  to  an  establishment  where  there 
were  about  two  hundred  employees. 
Here  we  only  visited  one  room,  for 
we  had  but  one  hundred  bunches  ;  an- 
other time  all  were  supplied. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  having  a 
very  large  supply  of  flowers,  I  went 
one  day  with  some,  to  the  work-room 
to  which  the  first  visit  had  been  made, 
but  to  which  we  had  not  sent  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  It  was  a  very  warm,  sul- 
try day,  and  the  room  so  disagreeable 
before,  was  almost  intolerable.  Open- 
ing the  door  softly,  there  was  time,  be- 
fore any  one  noticed  me,  to  look  round 
on  the  pale,  weary  faces,  and  picture 
the  change  that  the  contents  of  my 
basket  would  effect.  Then  a  woman 
raised  her  head,  and  seeing  me,  ex- 
claimed :  "  O,  you  haven't  forgotten 
us !  We  thought  perhaps  you  were 
tired  of  bringing  us  flowers;  and  of 
course  we  couldn't  expect  them  many 
times ;  but  they  made  those  days  when 
you  brought  them  so  pleasant,  that  we 
couldn't  help  wishing  that  you  would 
come  again." 

As  I  was  about  leaving,  o'ne  woman 
looked  up  -as  I  passed,  and  said  rather 
shyly:  "  Have  you  any  flowers  left? 
E)on't  think  that  I  am  not  pleased  with 
my  bou^uek  but  I  did  hope  there  would 
be  a  rose  in  it ;  I  do  love  roses  so  much, 
and  f  ••  have  not  had  one  for  two  or  three 
years." 


Happily,  there  was  one  bunch  left 
with  several  very  pretty  roses  in  it, 
which  I  gladly  gave  to  her. 

In  one  of  the  wards  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  was  the  sad 
sight  of  a  strong  man  laid  low  by  dis- 
ease; almost  a  giant  in  frame,  but 
greatly  emaciated  by  his  illness ;  — 
plain  and  awkward  in  speech,  but  really 
gentle  at  heart.  As  some  of  us  laid 
some  flowers  on  his  pillow,  he  opened 
his  deep-sunken  eyes,  and  languidly 
looking  at  them,  he  said  :  "  How  much 
do  they  cost  ?  "  "  Nothing,  —  they  are 
a  present  to  you,"  was  the  reply. 

Looking  up  in  a  grateful,  yet  won- 
dering sort  of  way,  he  said :  "  You 
must  be  awful  rich  !  " 

Then  he  was  told  that  they  were 
not  the  gift  of  any  one  person,  but 
that  they  were  sent  as  messages  of 
sympathy  and  love  by  kind  friends  in 
the  country  to  those  who  were  alone 
and  suffering,  wherever  they  could  be 
found  in  the  great,  crowded  city.  And 
the  poor  fellow  murmured  out  with 
deepest  gratitude  his  "  God  bless  you. 
all !  you  don't  know  how  I  love  flow- 
ers ! " 

To  the  City  Jail  and  State  Prison 
the  flowers  were  carried  also ;  bringing 
perhaps,  sweet  and  softening  recollec- 
tions to  some  of  the  wretched  inmates 
who  had  strayed  so  far  from  the  fresh- 
ness and  innocence  of  their  early  lives. 

In  the  Jail,  to  a  woman  imprisoned 
for  drunkenness,  —  one  from  whom  the 
best  womanly  traits  seemed  to  have 
burned  out  with  her  intemperance,  so 
that  there  seemed  little  in  her  nature  to 
influence  for  good,  —  a  bunch  of  flow- 
ers was  given.  The  woman  selected 
the  prettiest  slip  from  the  nosegay,  and 
placed  it  in  a  phial  of  water.  After  a 
short  time  she  asked  for  a  flower-pot 
full  of  earth,  and  planted  the  now 
growing  slip  in  it,  keeping  it  till  it  was 
well  started,  when  she  called  the  ma- 
tron to  receive  as  a  present  this  little 
slip  as  a  mark  f  her  appreciation  of 
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the  kind  care  and  solicitude  which  had 
been  shown  for  her,  and  which  she 
said  had  not  been  wasted  upon  her. 
Surely,  there,  was  a  heart  touched  and 
made  alive,  by  the  fragrance  and  beauty 
of  these  messages  of  God's  rich  bounty 
and  Iov7e. 

"  Your  voiceless  lips,  0  flowers !  are  living  preach- 
ers— 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book." 

As  we  look  over  the  pleasant  record 
of  those  "  Flower  Days,"  we  call  to 
mind  the  poor,  deaf,  crippled  woman 
living  by  herself  in  an  attic,  to  whom 
a  box  of  mosses  and  wood-plants,  and 
a  bright  geranium,  gave  such  a  world 
of  pleasure;  the  widow,  who  with 
touching  devotion  planted  the  rose- 
bush which  we  gave  her,  on  her  hus- 
band's grave,  bringing  it  home  in  the 
fall  to  tenderly  care  for  it  till,  with  the 
return  of  summer,  she  may  again  make 
her  offering  of  it ;  and  the  little  boy 
whose  passion  for  flowers  often  led 
him  to  treasure  up  a  mere  bit  of  green 
found  perchance  in  the  streets,  to  whom 
the  gift  of  a  few  violets  and  a  fuchsia, 
caused  such  unbounded  delight. 

And  so  this  tender  ministration  of 
the  flowers  continued,  — 

"  Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heaven  .  .  . 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from 
upland,  glade,  and  glen." 

But  we  may  hope  the  returning  sum- 
mer's sun  will  bring  forth  a  new  and 
beautiful  race,  to  go  out  on  the  same 
gentle,  joyous  mission. 


AMERICAN  UNITAKIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
THIS  association  "of  course  has  for  its 
principal  object  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  that  particular  denomina- 
tion from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and 
from  which  it  gains  its  support.  But 
the  principles  of  Unitarianism  are 
such,  that  this  allegiance  does  not  con- 
fine it  so  closely  as  the  similar  organ- 
izations of  other  denominations  are 
confined,  to  what  may  strictly  be  called 


"sectarian"  work.  Thus  during  the 
war,  while  people  of  all  denominations 
entered  nobly  into  the  great  charities 
which  brightened  that  period  of  our 
national  life,  the  tendency  of  all  the 
so-called  evangelical  churches  was  to 
make  even  the  relief  of  suffering  con- 
nect itself  with  sectarian  aggrandize- 
ment, and  to  turn  all  their  material 
contributions  into  a  channel  which 
should  also  convey  influences  by  which 
their  creed  should  be  spread.  The 
Unitarians  to  the  end,  gave  with  a 
liberality  which  never  flagged,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  great  Unsectarian  Com- 
mission, and  even  in  the  reading  mat- 
ter' which  the  Unitarian  Association 
published  —  that  series  of  "  Army 
Tracts,"  welcomed  and  known  wher- 
ever our  soldiers  marched,  it  was 
willing  to  forget  denominational  inter- 
ests and  aimed  only  at  what  seemed 
likely  especially  to  help  and  cheer,  and 
found  it  in  those  common  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  which  all  are 
agreed.  So  that  except  in  instances 
where  the  sight  of  the  name  on  the 
cover  sufficed  to  cause  their  rejection 
by  bigoted  men,  these  tracts  were 
prized  and  distributed  by  persons  of 
every  faith. 

It  is  in  illustration  of  the  same 
general  spirit  that  an  arrangement  has 
existed  for  the  last  two  years  between 
the  Unitarian  Association  and  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
arrangement  has  been  much  criticised 
by  those  who  seem  unable  to  under- 
stand how  it  could  exist  without  some 
hidden  sectarian  design  on  the  part 
of  the  Unitarians  or  some  compro- 
mise of  their  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Methodists.  It  has  required  much 
courage  on  the  part- of  the  latter  to 
withstand  the  covert  insinuations  made 
by  their  sister  churches. 

We  refer  to  this  cooperation  as  one 
of  the  significant  tokens  of  the  best 
progress  of  our  times.  These  two 
denominations  have  simply  recognized 
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the  fact,  that  there  is  a  ground  which 
they  hold  in  common  as  Christian 
believers  and  as  lovers  of  mankind, 
and  they  have  had  the  sense  and 
courage  to  act  on  such  recognition. 
The  whole  plan  of  the  cooperation, 
and  the  motives  which  led  to  it,  have 
from  the  very  outset  been  published 
in  detail  in  the  journals  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Association,  so  that  nothing 
should  be  concealed  and  nothing  need 
be  misunderstood. 

This  purpose,  as  repeatedly  ex- 
plained, is  simply  this  :  —  The  Uni- 
tarians wished  to  do  what  they  could 
for  the  newly  emancipated  colored  peo- 
ple of  America.  They  believed  that 
the  first  want  was  of  a  general  ed- 
ucation, intellectual,  and  moral,  and 
religious,  such  as  should  lift  them  up 
to  the  level  of  their  newly  found  op- 
portunities. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  war  made 
such  service  possible,  they  did  all  in 
their  power,  through  the  unsectarian 
Freedmen's  Aid  Societies;  which  al- 
though wholly  unsectarian,  gradually 
narrowed  themselves  to  the  almost 
exclusive  reliance  on  unevangelical 
sources,  because  the  evangelical  sects 
chose  (as  before  in  the  charitable  com- 
missions of  the  war)  to  couple  this 
work  with  the  machinery  for  ecclesi- 
astical increase. 

It  was  foreseen,  however,  that  the 
work  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies 
could  not  be  permanently  maintained, 
and  that  the  chief  hope  for  the  moral 
and  social  training  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple must  rest  on  the  teachers,  and  edu- 
cational and  religious  influences  pro- 
vided by  their  own  race.  And  the 
Unitarian  Association,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  spirit  and  the  efforts 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  believed  that  in  no  way  could 
it,  with  a  given  amount  of  means, 
accomplish  so  much,  as  in  conjunction 
with  that  body,  which  (providentially 
as  it  seemed  to  the  leaders  in  both) 


was  craving  just  such  overtures  as  the 
association  was  ready  to  make. 

The  cooperation  consists  solely  in 
aid  given  for  the  education  of  teachers 
and  preachers,  and  in  the  distribution 
of  books,  selected  and  agreed  upon  by 
committees  of  the  two  denominations, 
the  list  of  which  has  several  times 
been  published.  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory,  and  few  can  fail  to 
rejoice  in  it,  or  to  admit  that  in  no 
possible  way  does  it  compromise  the 
African  Methodist  Church  (whose  wis- 
dom and  manliness,  however,  in  taking 
such  a  position  in  face  of  considerable 
opposition  and  odium,  we  admire), 
while  it  seems  also  clear  that  for  the 
Unitarians  if  willing  thus,  to  put  aside 
the  thought  of  mere  denominational 
increase  it  is  a  very  wise  direction  of 
this  portion  of  their  funds. 

The  following  letters  from  two  of 
the  bishops  of  the  African  Church, 
lately  received  by  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  show 
something  of  the  progress  and  success 
of  their  labor  :  — 

Letter  of  Bishop  Ward. 
"  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA,  Jan.  22df,  1870. 
"  REV.  CHARLES  LOWE  : 
"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  —  A  thousand 
thanks  to  you  for  your  great  gift  of  books 
and  the  'Monthly.'  I  have  watched 
carefully  the  movements  of  your  denomi- 
nation towards  us,  and  must  confess  that 
in  every  instance  it  has  been  most  praise- 
worthy and  generous.  Your  people  may 
expect  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  all 
time  to  come. 

"  When  we  were  poor,  calumniated,  and 
scoffed  at  by  others,  you  stepped  forward 
and  gave  us  a  helping  hand.  When  our 
mission  work  in  the  South  was  weak,  you 
came  to  our  relief,  and  now  all  we  can 
say,  from  hearts  brimful  of  gratitude, — 
is  God  bless  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation and  the  big-hearted  men  and 
women  it  represents. 

"  We  have  day-schools  in  most  of  the 
large  towns,  sustained  mostly  by  the 
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towns.  We  need  more  preachers  and 
teachers.  We  are  sorry  to  part  company 
with  our  old  friend  the  *  Journal.'  Rev. 
Mr.  Eliot  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  a  noble 
heart  and  a  fertile  brain.  We  see  Dr. 
Stebbins  now  and  then. 

"•May  the  protecting  arm  of  our  Eter- 
nal Friend  ever  be  thrown  around 
"  Your  friend  and  fellow-worker, 
«  T.  M.  D.  WARD. 
(San  Francisco,  Cal.)" 

Letter  of  Bishop  Brown. 

"  CONFERENCE  ROOM,  RALEIGH,  N.  C., 

February  18,  1870. 
"  REV.  CHARLES  LOWE,  Sec.  A.  U.  A. : 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  happy  to  see 
you  still  think  of  me  and  my  work,  and 
to  learn  that  my  feeble  efforts  meet  your 
approbation.  The  prosperity  of  my  Epis- 
copal District  is  unprecedented.  All  of 
my  conferences  have  greatly  increased  in 
ministerial  force,  and  many  of  the  new 
men  are  superior,  and  promise  much  good 
to  the  work  committed  to  my  charge. 

"  Many  of  them  are  young,  talented, 
with  some  culture,  and  pious.  This  class  is 
increasing.  I  have  three  men  who  grad- 
uated from  colleges,  —  two  from  American 
colleges  and  one  from  an  English  college ; 
several  who  have  attended  some  of  our 
advanced  Northern  schools,  and  many 
who  have  been  benefited  by  schools  es- 
tablished for  freedmen  in  the  South ; 
while  many  come  who  have  improved 
themselves  by  hard  study.  Thus  I  can 
see  the  darkness  (intellectually)  passing 
away.  I  have  this  year  released  three  of 
my  most  promising  young  men,  whom  we 
send  to  Bishop  Payne  to  be  the  better 
trained  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

"I  have  two  young  men  serving  the 
churches  outside  of  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  who  are  to  go  to  '  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity.' I  hope  the  number  of  that  class 
will  increase  before  the  year  closes.  I 
have  succeeded  also  in  starting  schools  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  the 
former  under  Rev.  William  D.  Johnson, 
and  the  latter  under  John  G.  Mitchell 
(Professor),  where  young  men  may  be  in- 
structed. The  pastor  of  Columbus  Church 
(our  church)  is  being  helped  much  from 
Professor  Mitchell. 


"  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  the  man 
I  so  much  needed  for  my  theological  class 
in  Charleston. 

"  The  teacher  of  this  class  is  a  young 
Englishman,  who  is  well  recommended. 
He  comes  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
was  ordained  "by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. He  is  doing  well,  and  we  hope 
much  good  will  result  from  his  instruc- 
tion. He  writes  hopefully. 

"  Thus,  I  am  trying  to  breathe  life  into 
these  dry  bones,  and  I  believe  a  grand 
future  awaits  my  region  of  the  country. 
Besides,  the  people  are  doing  better  this 
year  than  they  have  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  creature  comforts. 

"  Now,  dear  friend,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore to  you  and  other  members  of  your 
Association  (I  hope  I  say  it  modestly), 
the  African  M.  E.  Church  is  to-day  doing 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  build  up  our 
recently  enfranchised  people  than  all 
other  instrumentalities  together. 

"Reports  made  at  our  conferences 
show  that,  in  my  Episcopal  District  alone, 
I  have  about  one  hundred  thousand  com- 
municants, three  hundred  pastors,  besides 
quite  a  number  of  lay  preachers,  and  ex- 
horters,  and  class  leaders,  all  of  whom 
aid  in  conducting  the  work  of  instructing 
the  people  into  a  knowledge  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

"  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"  JOHN  BROWN.*' 


ROME  AND  THE  COUNCIL. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Rome  sends 
us  a  capital  caricature,  representing  the 
gathering  of  a  host  of  black  ravens, 
all  with  cardinals'  hats  and  mitres  on 
their  heads,  to  peck  at  the  body  of 
poor  Italy  who  lies  fettered  on  the 
ground.  A  very  large  raven,  with 
Napoleon's  cocked-hat  on,  waves  the 
French  sceptre  over  the  whole,  and 
dark  clouds  above  are  made  up  of  a 
thousand  more  mitred  ravens  on  their 
way.  Had  this  caricature  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  our  readers  would 
have  already  seen  four  copies  of  it,  — 
for  there  it  would  have  been  a  wood-cut, 
and  "  England's  new  Colony  "  would 
have  been  favored  with  four  electro- 
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types  of  it  for  "  American  Illustrated 
Journals."  As  it  is  an  Italian  print, 
lithographed  at  that,  there  will  be 
some  delay  before  the  "  Colonists  "  in 
general  will  get  a  glimpse  at  it. 

The  correspondent  who  sends  it  to 
us,  gives  us  the  following  notes  of  a 
keen  observer  on  the  aspect  of  Rome. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  idea  of 
how  forcibly  a  month's  stay  in  Rome 
has  convinced  us  of  the  thinness  of  the 
political  and  religious  crust  which 
serves  to  make  Rome  appear  at  first 
sight  a  bright,  active,  orderly,  and  con- 
tented city.  -It  is  curious  how 
almost  entirely  the  activity  and  life 
depend  upon  foreigners,  not  natives. 
You  hear  on  the  promenades  and  in 
the  shops,  French,  English,  German, 
much  oftener  than  Italian.  There  are 
balls  and  hunts,  but  it  is  the  foreign 
element  that  supports  and  attends  them. 

As  for  the  content,  it  is  true  the  peo- 
ple are  quiet,  but  a  few  facts  show  you 
what  is  the  Pope's  own  estimate  of 
their  feeling. 

The  Quirinal  Palace  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  Papal  residences, 
and  as  it  is  situated  on  such  high 
ground  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
malaria,  it  was  formerly  occupied  in 
the  summer ;  but  you  are  told  that  the 
Pope  has  never  lived  there  since  —  he 
went  to  Gaeta.  Now  he  stays  at  the 
Vatican.  You  bow  to  the  euphuism, 
and  remember  the  passage  connecting 
the  latter  residence  with  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  And  Overbeck's  great 
painting  of  Christ  disappearing  from 
before  the  Pharisees,  which  the  guide 
explains  as  allegorical,  —  referring  to 
the  present  Pope,  suggests  more  than 
the  artist  meant ;  as  under  the  guise  of 
the  supporting  cherubs  you  are  fain  to 
suspect  Swiss  guardsmen  and  French 
Zouaves. 

This  same  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and 
the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  from  whence 
there  is  the  finest  view  of  Rome,  have 


been  of  late  years  closed  to  the  public ; 
and  it  is  whispered  that  Garibaldi  said 
Rome  would  never  be  free  till  the 
Italian  flag  should  float  from  the  Capi- 
tol Tower. 

Everywhere  there  is  the  same  sus- 
picion, the  same  precaution ;  and  worst 
of  all,  everywhere  a  French  soldier. 
French  guards  are  at  the  city  gates, 
French  soldiers  lounge  in  the  galleries, 
stand  about  in  the  churches ;  even  the 
Colosseum  is  a  French  station  ;  and 
with  this  skeleton  at  the  feast  the  or- 
der becomes  so  oppressive  that  you 
long  for  some  chance  that  shall  give  to 
the  Roman  people  the  government  of 
Rome. 

This  same  minute  surveillance  comes 
to  your  notice  in  the  matter  of  journals, 
magazines,  —  anything  by  which  the 
people  of  other  countries  learn  what  is 
going  on  among  them.  There  are  two 
newspapers  published  daily,  but  both 
under  government  influence,  and  so 
telling  nothing.  In  fact,  the  farther 
you  are  from  Rome  the  more  you 
know  of  what  is  going  on  here  ;  and 
this  Ecumenical  Council,  which  is 
watched  with  so  much  interest  abroad, 
touches  a  visitor  here  in  Rome  most 
nearly,  by  the  fact  that  for  its  accommo- 
dation the  whole  north  transept  and 
several  chapels  of  St.  Peter's  have 
been  partitioned  off,  and  the  general 
effect  is  much  impaired.  Of  course  ec- 
clesiastics abound,  from  the  Cardinals, 
brilliant  in  scarlet  and  gold,  to  the  bare- 
foot, rope-sandalled  Franciscan.  As  ele- 
ments of  the  picturesqueness,  which  is 
so  striking  and  charming  a  feature  of 
Rome,  they  are  equally  effective  ;  and 
you  fall  so  easily  into  the  habit  of 
looking  at  the  former  only  in  that  light, 
that  you  accept  very  readily  the  guide's 
explanation,  when  in  answer  to  your  in- 
quiry, "  Who  will  officiate  at  the  Mass  in 
the  curious  underground  Church  of  San 
Clemente  on  the  approaching  festa  ?  " 
he  says,  "  O,  probably  some  stranger. 
It  is  rather  damp  for  a  cardinal  here." 
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With  regard  to  the  Council,  I  have 
been  more  puzzled  than  ever  as  to  its 
object  since  hearing  Archbishop  Man- 
ning of  England  gravely  announce  to 
an  audience  —  which  he  must  have 
known  to  be  composed  largely  of  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  what  he  called  the 
"  Catholic  Roman  Church  "  —  "  that 
that  Church  had  never  been  so  strong  as 
at  present,  now  there  was  no  schism  to 
heal,  no  heresy  to  correct,  and  no  one 
thought  of  even  hinting  at  need  of  ref- 
ormation." It  would  seem  from  his 
statements  that  the  chief  end  of  the 
Council  was  the  glorification  of  Pius  IX. 
and  that  seemed  to  be  also  the  opinion 
of  the  graduates  of  the  Propaganda, 
where  we  attended  an  interesting  ex- 
hibition in  which  some  thirty  young 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  educated 
here  as  missionaries  took  part.  The 
arrangements  of  the  whole  thing  were 
admirable ;  and  I  thought  that  our  young 
men  at  home  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  promptness  with  which  each 
person  answered  to  his  part  —  so  that 
there  was  none  of  the  weariness  of 
delay,  —  and  from  the  shortness  of  the 
addresses.  In  exercises  composed  of 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Hin- 
dostanee,  Coptic,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  Celtic,  Dutch,  Irish,  Swiss, 
German,  English,  and  Bulgarian,  —  I 
take  them  almost  in  order,  there  was 
naturally  much  not  to  be  understood 
by  us ;  but  the  tenor  of  all  that  we  did 
understand  was  the  same  laudation  of 
Pius  IX. 

If  only  there  was  some  suspicion  of 
the  possibility  of  improvement  there 
might  be  hope  ;  and  we  should  not  look 
with  such  utter  scorn  on  this  pitiful 
mummery  in  which  it  is  so  plain  that 
neither  priests  nor  people  care  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  form.  And  not  always 
for  that,  as  we  found  when,  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  service  which  was  going  on 
in  the  church,  where  we  had  gone  to 
see  Guide's  "  Trinita,"  we  were  coming 
away,  and  the  assistant  at  the  altar 


actually  left  the  service  to  follow  us  to 
the  door,  ask  if  we  wished  to  see  the 
picture,  draw  the  curtain,  wait  our 
pleasure,  take  his  fee,  and  rearrange 
the  screen  before  returning  to  his  duty. 
And  neither  priest  nor  people  seemed 
at  all  disturbed  thereby. 

St.  Peter's  itself  seems  to  me  a  good 
emblem  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mag- 
nificent in  its  decorations,  impressive 
in  its  symmetry  and  grandeur,  you 
recognize  its  completeness  as  a  work  of 
art ;  and  then  you  find  yourself  called 
upon  to  bow  with  reverence  to  the 
wretched  little  bronze  figure  whose 
stiffness  and  insignificance  are  enhanced 
tenfold  by  all  the  gorgeous  surround- 
ings. There  is  nothing  so  mean  as  the 
hero  of  it  all. 

And  it  is  curious  how  all  the  inter- 
ests here  in  Rome  tend  in  the  same 
way  to  impressiveness,  by  massiveness, 
by  solidity,  by  magnificence,  not  by 
tenderness,  or  delicacy,  or  beauty.  One 
becomes  almost  oppressed  by  the  ex- 
tent and  mass  of  the  ruins,  by  their 
power  of  resistance  in  the  face  of  ages ; 
but  there  is  little  of  the  charm  or  sug- 
gestion of  beauty,  or  of  human  tender- 
ness. To  me  the  Colosseum  stands 
fairly  as  the  type  of  Old  Rome,  as  shown 
by  her  ruins,  —  grand,  massive,  and  so 
impressive,  but  so  stained  with  the 
association  of  human  pitilessness,  blood- 
thirstiness  and  fierce  cruelty,  that  not 
even  the  heroism  of  the  sufferers  can 
redeem  it ;  and  we  rejoice  that  as  a 
ruin  it  bears  witness  only  to  what  has 
been. 


Another  correspondent  in  Rome 
writes  of  the  Council  thus :  —  "As  to 
the  Council,  you  know  more  about  it 
than  all  outsiders  in  Rome.  The  whole 
thing  seems  to  me  to  go  by  secrecy 
and  Jesuitry.  —  '  Let  'em  went.'  If 
they  want  a  fight  in  America,  they  can 
have  it.  I  heard  Bishop  Spaulding 
preach,  just  like  a  stock  Sunday-school 
addresser.  I  heard  Father  Hecker 
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preach  just  as  I  do,  or  want  to,  bating 
that  he  was  eloquent  and  I  am  <not.  I 
heard  Archbishop  Manning  preach  like 
a  Torquemada,  honest  and  merciless, 
till  I  felt  the  fagots  crackle  under  me." 


THE  ORIGINAL  MEMNON. 

A  MAN  has  been  recently  found, 
sitting  bolt  upright,  underground,  with- 
out asking  leave  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil.  How  long  he  has  sat  there  is  a 
grave  question.  Dr.  Wood,  who  found 
him  (for  the  sitter  sat  not  far  from  the 
respected  President's  country  seat  in 
southern  New  Jersey),  and  Dr.  Leidy, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  cross  exam- 
ining the  sitting  figure  —  they  both  de- 
clare that  he  is  not  a  common  North 
American  Indian,  alias  Algonquin,  Iro- 
quois,  or  Creek,  but  a  much  older  fel- 
low. He  had  seated  himself  with  his 
face  toward  the  east,  whether  when 
he  assumed  that  posture  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  Sun,  Creator  of  life,  and  all 
its  blessings,  or  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  white  men  who  should  in  some 
future  times  arrive.  At  all  events  he 
sat  there,  underground,  precisely  as  the 
two  brothers  sit  above  ground,  on  their 
thrones  of  stone,  upon  the  plain  of 
Thebes. 

Around  him,  and  upon  his  breast, 
were  stone  hatchets,  arrow  and  spear- 
heads, a  mortar  and  a  pestle,  all  made 
out  of  cobble-stones  such  as  the  Dela- 
ware rolls  down  to  the  falls  at  Trenton, 
and  the  ice  picks  up,  and  the  tide  car- 
ries on  and  strands  upon  the  shores  of 
Delaware  Bay.  The  shape  of  his  skull 
suggests  affinity  with  the  Central  Amer- 
ican race.  The  neighborhood  of  long 
banks  of  u  kitchen  trash  "  at  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  and  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
carries  his  patient  watching,  back  far 
beyond  our  calculation.  But  he  sits 
there  no  longer.  The  Prince  has  pen- 
etrated to  the  enchanted  hall.  The 
spell  is  broken.  The  Sleeping  Beauty 
has  arisen  and  is  married  to  —  Science. 

j.  P.  L. 


PATENTS. 

WHILE  enlightened  public  opinion 
in  Europe  is  decidedly  settling  against 
the  expediency  of  the  various  systems 
of  patent  law  which  there  prevail,  the 
question  whether  our  system  of  patents 
is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  our  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  to  the  progress 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  has  hardly  been 
raised. 

The  host  of  utterly  worthless  pat- 
ents now  weekly  issued,  the  frauds 
which  are  often  perpetrated  upon  the 
public  under  cover  of  patents,  the  black- 
mail levied  upon  manufacturers  by 
speculators  in  patents,  or  avoided  only 
by  great  expense  of  time  and  money, 
the  impediments  to  trade  and  manufac- 
ture caused  in  many  cases  by  these 
monopolies,  will,  however,  before  long, 
force  upon  us  a  consideration  of  the 
advantages  and  injuries  resulting  from 
our  system  of  patents. 

Meantime  it  will  be  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  note  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  Europe. 

Switzerland,  which  has  no  system 
of  patent  law,  is  noted  for  the  skill  of 
its  manufacturers  and  the  perfection 
of  its  varied  industries. 

Several  times  since  1800,  the  mat- 
ter of  patent  law  and  its  expediency 
has  been  considered,  but  no  patent  law 
has  been  enacted. 

A  few  years  since  some  questions 
were  addressed  by  the  legation  of 
Prussia  to  the  Federal  Council,  touch- 
ing the  consequences  to  Swiss  industry, 
from  the  want  of  patents.  M.  Bolley, 
professor  of  chemical  technology,  and 
M.  Kronauer,  professor  of  mechanical 
technology,  both  of  the  polytechnic 
school  of  Zurich,  and  men  well  known 
and  most  competent,  were  commissioned 
by  the  Federal  Council  to  reply. 

Their  work  appeared  in  pamphlet 
form  in  1862.  The  following  interest- 
ing extracts  are  taken  from  the  fourth 
number  of  the  "  Revue  de  Droit  Inter- 
national," together  with  comments  on 
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the  same  by  M.  Rivier.  The  article 
by  Professor  Rivier  was  in  answer  to 
certain  questions  propounded  to  the 
editor  of  the  «<  Revue  "  by  M.  Matile, 
an  examiner  in  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office. 

"  1st  Question.  Has  there  been  noticed 
as  a  result  of  Hie  lack  of  patents,  an  in- 
fluence unfavorable  to  the  development  of 
Swiss  industry  ? 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  Swiss  in- 
dustry would  be,  if  for  a  series  of  years 
it  had  been  subject  to  the  system  of  pat- 
ents. But  it  is  certain  that  it  prospers, 
and  that  of  late  years  especially,  it  has 
taken  a  great  start. 

"  It  is  unquestionable  also,  that  several 
branches  of  industry  have  in  their  com- 
mencements, derived  the  greatest  profit 
from  the  absence  of  a  patent  law.  Thus, 
in  ribbons  and  silks,  they  began  by  imitat- 
ing foreign  patterns ;'  now  the  patterns 
invented  in  Switzerland  greatly  predom- 
inate. It  is  well  known  that  new  inven- 
tions are  often  retained  by  patents  in  a 
state  of  imperfection ;  it  is  enough  to  re- 
call the  history  of  Crompton's  mule-jenny, 
and  that  of  Morse's  telegraph  in  England  ; 
in  France,  according  to  M.  Boutarel,  the 
law  of  1844  (the  basis  of  the  present  French 
patent  law)  afflicts  industry  with  sterility  ; 
and  one  may  add,  in  a  certain  sense,  with 
costliness.  Nothing  like  this  in  Switzer- 
land. One  might  note  there  a  multitude 
of  instances  of  perfection  rapidly  brought 
about  by  the  unfettered  condition  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  low  price  of  most  Swiss 
products  forms  one  of  their  elements  of 
success.  Thus  the  manufacturer  whom 
I  have  just  cited,  declares  that  the  French 
law  prevents  France  from  contending  on 
equal  terms  with  Switzerland. 

"  2d  Question.  Are  inventions  propor- 
tionally more  rare  in  Switzerland  than  in 
the  countries  that  have  patents  f 

"  No,  reply  the  experts.  The  indus- 
trial populations  of  Switzerland,  where,  as 
is  known,  education  is  widely  extended, 
possess  in  a  high  degree  the  spirit  of 
mechanical  invention,  and  the  free  com- 
petition renders  it  better  service  than  any 
external  means  whatever,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  mechanic  arts. 


"  3d  Question.  How  are  the  inventors 
paid  for  their  labor  and  expense  ?  Does 
the  State  recompense  them  in  any  way  ? 

"  No  official  recompense,  either  direct 
or  indirect.  The  Swiss  inventor  has  the 
resource  of  keeping  his  secret,  as  many 
English  and  French  inventors  do,  who 
prefer  not  to  demand  a  patent.  Nothing 
prevents  his  taking  a  patent  abroad,  which 
he  sometimes  does,  but  not  very  often. 
Finally,  it  is  clear,  that  in  general,  people 
will  give  him  more  orders  and  with  more 
confidence,  than  to  those  who  only  copy 
him. 

On  the  whole,  MM.  Bolley  and 
Kronauer  pronounce  decidedly  against 
the  privilege ;  they  affirm  that  tbeir 
conviction  is  shared  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Swiss  manufacturers.  Pat- 
ents, according  to  M.  Bolley,  are  by 
no  means  called  for  on  the  ground  of 
equity  or  justice.  On  the  contrary,  it 
constantly  happens  that  the  true  and 
first  inventor  is  not  the  one  who  de- 
mands or  obtains  the  patent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  pretended  inven- 
tions are  no  inventions  at  all,  or  have 
no  importance,  or  are  a  miserable 
humbug  ;  and  what  has  been  considered 
a  demand  of  justice,  is  found  in  reality 
to  be  only  an  incentive  to  unhealthy 
speculations  and  a  crying  injustice  as 
regards  the  public.  Often  the  protec- 
tion accorded  to  the  patentee  is  purely 
delusive.  Finally,  M.  Bolley  thinks 
with  M.  Boutarel,  that  patents  inflict 
barrenness  upon  industry,  that  they 
paralyze  inventions  in  preventing  the 
perfecting  of  them. 

In  1864  the  national  council  of 
Switzerland  appointed  a  commission, 
the  report  for  which  was  entrusted  to 
M.  Hungerbiihler,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  and  a  representa- 
tive from  the  rich  Canton  of  St.  Gall, 
which  is  in  the  first  rank  in  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  Switzerland. 
In  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  M. 
Hungerbiihler  stated  that  Switzerland 
is  found  to  be,  —  having  regard  to 
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its  population  —  the  third  industrial 
power  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
to  the  absence  of  patents  that  should 
be  attributed,  in  his  opinion,  this  hon- 
orable position.  He  proves  that  a  de- 
mand for  a  change  in  the  law  has  never 
come  but  from  a  very  small  number  of 
isolated  persons  representing  special 
interests.  Besides,  if  it  is  equitable  in 
principle  to  protect  the  intellectual 
labor  of  the  inventor,  this  is  with  no 
certainty  attained  by  patents. 

The  commission  was  powerfully  sus- 
tained by  M.  Klein,  then  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  radical 
party  of  the  rich  and  industrious  city 
of  Bale. 

Since  this  time  the  question  of  the 
.ntroduction  of  the  system  of  patents 
has  not  been  raised. 

Persons  of  various  cantons,  of  most 
varied  positions  and  opinions,  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  consult,  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  it  as  definitely 
settled. 


VIEWS  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 
WASHINGTON,  March  3,  1870. — 
The  gay  season  has  ended,  and  Lent 
now  begins.  The  capital  has  known 
no  such  winter  as  this  since  the  war 
opened.  We  read  of  hard  times  and 
tight  money  markets,  but  depression 
elsewhere  cast  no  gloom  over  Wash- 
ington. Balls  and  parties  and  dinners 
and  matinees  and  receptions  have  been 
costly  and  numerous  beyond  precedent, 
and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  Society 
is  weary  of  pleasure  and  glad  to  find 
the  rest  and  quiet  of  Lenten  days. 
Recall  "  holy  George  Herbert's  "  quaint 
words :  — 

'Welcome  deare  feast  of  Lent:  who  loves  not, 

thee 

He  loves  not  Temperance  or  Authoritie, 
But  is  compos'd  of  passion. 

"  So,  Lord,  instruct  us  to  improve  our  fast, 
By  starving  sinne  and  taking  such  repast 
As  may  our  faults  controll : 


"  That  ev'rv  man  may  revell  at  his  doore, 
Not  in  his  parlour;  banquetting  the  poore, 
And  among  those  his  soul." 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  van- 
quished its  enemies  in  the  House,  and 
I  think  it  will  not  encounter  any  seri- 
ous opposition  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Commissioner  Barnard  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  doing  the  work  that  Congress 
wished  the  head  of  the  Bureau  to  do ; 
and  the  establishment  could  scarcely 
have  been  saved  if  the  President  had 
not,  at  the  opportune  moment,  given  it 
a  new  chief.  He  did  more  than  that : 
he  gave  it  his  influence,  by  saying  to 
many  persons  that  he  thought  its  crea- 
tion a  sensible  act  and  its  continuance 
a  thing  much  to  be  desired.  The  final 
vote  in  the  House  showed  a  division 
by  party  lines  —  democrats  all  against 
it  and  republicans  nearly  all  for  it.  If 
school  men  everywhere  give  the  new 
Commissioner  prompt  and  efficient  sup- 
port, and  if  he  is  as  wise  and  ener- 
getic as  there  is  reason  for  believing  he 
will  be,  the  future  is  not  doubtful:  by 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
Bureau  will  so  commend  itself  as  to 
make  apparent  to  us  all  that  the  coun- 
try cannot  prudently  dispense  with  its 
aid  and  oversight. 

The  Mississippi  debate  in  the  Senate 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  but  a  repetition 
of  the  Virginia  debate.  In  this,  or  in 
that,  the  new  doctrine  as  to  the  power 
of  the  general  government  found  no- 
ticeable enunciation.  It  seems  to  be 
held  by  some  of  our  public  men  that 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  with  the  authority  given 
Congress  for  their  enforcement,  so  rad- 
ically change  this  instrument  that  we 
no  longer  have  the  government  exist- 
ing before  the  rebellion.  There  be 
mourners  in  the  Capital  for  the  days 
that  are  no  more,  and  the  Cassandras 
of  the  hour  vex  the  souls  of  men  with 
pictures  of  a  republic  that  was  and  is 
not.  One  Senator  of  the  majority  in- 
dicated a  certain  leaning  toward  the 
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old  State  rights  doctrine,  but  opposed 
to  him  were  half  a  dozen  who,  more  or 
less  plainly,  declared  that  Congress  is 
supreme  to  compel  the  States,  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Constitution,  to  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Bills 
for  the  restoration  of  Texas  and  Geor- 
gia are  yet  to  be  considered,  and  in 
the  debate  thereon  I  expect  the  new 
doctrine  to  be  more  fully  expounded. 
Indeed,  there  is  such  a  muddle  with 
reference  to  Georgia  that  I  conceive 
no  way  out  of  it  but  by  an  enforce- 
ment of  this  doctrine. 

It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing  —  that 
when  the  colored  man  Revels  came 
down  in  front  of  Vice-President  Col- 
fax  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  Where 
now  is  your  Dred  Scott  decision,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  ?  Swept  away 
at  a  breath!  And  in  its  stead  we 
bow  to  a  higher  law  than  the  Supreme 
Bench  could  read  and  understand. 
There  were  three  questions  presented 
when  Mr.  Wilson  moved  to  admit  this 
man  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  namely, 
whether  he  met  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  as  to  age,  residence, 
and  citizenship.  The  long  debate  was 
chiefly  upon  the  point  of  citizenship. 
It  was  a  useless  debate,  for  the  ma- 
jority had  determined  upon  its  course 
before  the  man  reached  Washington. 
It  was  a  foolish  debate,  for  it  is 
time  the  Democrats  were  done  with 
their  palaver  about  color.  It  was  for 
them  a  damaging  debate,  for  every 
hour  of  it  increased  the  Republican 
ascendency  in  the  South.  The  Demo- 
crats are  so  hardened  in  their  silly 
prejudices  that  they  will  learn  nothing : 
disaster  teaches  them  no  sense,  defeat 
teaches  them  no  wisdom. 

Some  of  the  Republican  Senators 
were  afraid  that  Mr.  Revels  would 


think  them  neglectful  because  they 
allowed  the  Democratic  speeches  to 
come  and  go  without  reply.  But  he 
is  wise  in  his  place  and  generation  ;  he 
has  a  fatherly  manner  and  a  temper 
not  easily  ruffled  :  "  Let  them  talk  as 
long  as  they  please  —  if  they  and  their 
party  can  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  I'm 
sure  we  can,"  said  he,  with  the  shrewd- 
ness of  an  old  politician.  He  wears 
his  new  honors  as  easily  as  he  would 
if  he  had  been  in  public  life  all  his 
days. 

The  House  has  handsomely  sustained 
Mr.  Dawes  and  his  committee  in  the 
reform-measure  they  brought  forward ; 
and  the  language  he  used  in  his  late 
New  Hampshire  speeches  must  con- 
vince all,  except  those  who  will  not  be 
convinced,  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  when  he  assumed  in  his 
congressional  speech  that  the  President 
would  support  him  in  his  bold  stroke 
for  economy.  And  what  a  fine  show- 
ing it  is  that  General  Grant  makes  for 
the  first  year  of  his  administration  :  — 
$26,000,000  increase  in  the  revenue 
collection,  $60,000,000  decrease  in  the 
governmental  expenditure,  and  $87,- 
000,000  reduction  in  the  public  debt, 
with  about  $100,000,000  of  bonds 
ready  for  cancellation  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress gives  permission  !  This  is  a 
result  for  grateful  hearts  and  profound 
thanks.  We  are  gradually  but  surely 
coming  back  to  specie  payment.  If 
the  Senate  will  concur  with  the  House 
in  economical  appropriations,  and  if 
both  bodies  will  be  content  with  a  very 
little  financial  legislation,  and  if  the 
President  can  be  allowed  to  put  the 
best  men  in  office  as  fast  as  he  finds 
them,  we  shall  touch  bottom  before 
the  apples  ripen  again. 

SIDNEY  ANDREWS. 
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"  Much  they  reck  of  your  praise  and  you  ! 

But  the  wronged  great  souls  —  can  they  be  quit 
Of  a  world  where  all  their  work  is  to  do, 

Where  you  style  them,  you  of  the  little  wit, 
Old  master  this  and  Early  the  other, 

Not  dreaming  that  Old  and  New  are  fellows, 
That  a  younger  succeeds  to  an  elder  brother, 

Da  Vincis  derive  in  good  time  from  Dellos  ?  " 

NONE  of  the  contrasts  between  the  OLD  and  the  NEW,  are  more 
striking  than  that  between  the  Old  United  States  and  the  New.  "  We 
have  tried  to  make  a  Union  between  eight  republics  and  five  oligarchies," 
said  Gouverneur  Morris  of  the  Old  United  States,  sixty  years  ago. 
"  We  have  adopted  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,"  is  the  record  of  the 
New.  Mr.  Owen,  who  looks  back  across  the  gulf,  with  memories  of  ex- 
perience such  as  few  men  share,  will  present  in  two  or  three  numbers  of 
our  journal  some  sketches  of  this  contrast.  We  ask  special  attention  to 
his  delineation  in  this  number  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  hurried  to  a  vote  the  bill  prohibiting  polygamy  in  Utah.  The 
vote  is  one  of  those  which  the  country  has  learned  to  suspect,  by  which 
members  of  the  House  enroll  themselves  on  the  side  supposed  to  be  pop- 
ular on  the  record,  certain  that  the  Senate  will  neglect  or  kill  the  bill, 
and  so  save  the  country  from  any  consequences.  We  have  wide  as- 
surance that  the  careful  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  which  we 
have  already  expressed,  —  that  the  time  is  too  late  for  this  bill.  We 
have  permitted  the  Mormons  to  establish  polygamy  in  Utah.  If  we 
meant  to  prohibit  it  by  Congressional  enactment,  the  time  to  do  so  was 
when  they  went  there.  Now  that  we  have  permitted  it,  we  have  two 
duties  before  us.  First,  to  encourage  and  protect  an  emigration  so  large 
that  the  "  Gentiles  "  on  the  spot  may  overrule  the  Mormons.  Second, 
to  assert  and  maintain  the  laws  we  have  upon  the  spot,  so  that  Brigham 
Young,  or  any  other  Mormon  chief,  may  know  with  whose  permission  he 
lives  and  reigns. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  H.  0.  HOUQHTON  AND  COMPANY,  in  the  Clerk's 
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Mr.  Brigham's  paper,  which  we  publish  in  this  number,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  form  some  intelligent  opinion  of  the  future  in  Utah.  In 
an  early  issue  of  OLD  AND  NEW  we  shall  give  some  careful  description, 
from  recent  observation,  of  Mormon  worship  and  other  customs. 

Did  Jo.  Smith  know,  when  he  selected  the  name  "  Mormon,"  that 
Illiger  had  selected  it  as  the  name  of  the  false  Auks  ?  If  you  will  look 
out  "  Mormon  "  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclopedia,"  this  is  all  you  find  :  "  Illi- 
ger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Alcadae.  AUK."  Such  is  prophetic  fame  ! 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ask  attention  to  the  light  thrown  on  the 
pretences  of  the  Great  Pope  or  of  the  little  popes  by  Mr.  Torricelli's  paper 
or  by  Dr.  Dewey's.  More  and  more  evident  is  it,  that  the  fallibility  of 
the  Pope  is  to  be  decided  for  this  country,  not  by  any  council  of  a  thou- 
sand bishops,  more  or  less,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  highest  tribunal  of 
human  appeal  known  among  us,  —  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
American  people.  Without  claiming  infallibility  for  that  tribunal,  we 
hazard  little  in  saying  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  mislead  it,  on  a  crit- 
ical question  in  which  the  destiny  of  the  country  is  involved,  than  it  has 
proved  to  misdirect  the  man  who  is  separated  from  other  men  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Vatican,  that  he  may  best  direct  the  conscience  of 
the  world. 

It  is  important,  that,  at  the  very  outset,  the  issue  presented  in  the 
discussions,  which  are  to  clear  the  way  for  that  great  decision,  shall  be 
the  true  issue.  The  question  before  the  American  people  is  not  the 
question  of  the  "  Bible  in  Schools,"  but  the  question  of  "  Religion  in 
Schools."  The  direction  given  in  the  Syllabus,  which  every  school- 
master and  every  school-committee  is  now  invited  to  obey,  is  that  relig- 
ion, as  such,  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  education  given  by  the  public 
authority.  To  satisfy  the  theory  proposed,  there  must  be  no  recognition 
of  God  and  none  of  any  word  of  God.  It  is  not  simply  that  the  Bible 
shall  not  be  read,  or  that  prayer  shall  not  be  offered,  but  that  in  history, 
in  music,  in  literature,  there  shall  be  no  recognition  of  right,  virtue,  truth, 
or  heaven.  No  exclusion  less  than  this  satisfies  the  exclusive  theory. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  will  move  as  a  unit  in  this  matter. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  leading  Protestant  communions  have  sense 
enough  of  the  importance  of  the  results  to  devise  some  opportunity  for 
a  comparison  of  views,  —  and  of  a  united  statement  in  reply  to  the  au- 
thoritative demands  of  Rome,  as  to  what  is  the  American  policy  in  pub- 
lic education. 

As  these  sheets  pass  the  press,  the  last  limit  breaks,  which  in  any  com- 
munion is  placed  on  the  hopeful  activity  of  an  awakening  year.  In 
eras  when  life  of  itself  was  considered  dangerous,  and  the  repression  of 
life  to  be  the  true  religion,  a  church,  educated  under  that  heathen  im- 
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pression,  contrived  the  ritual,  by  which  a  formal  effort  is  still  made  to 
check  the  hope  and  triumph  of  spring  by  the  methods  of  fasting.  In 
this  country,  however,  an  annual  rescript  permits  all  persons  "  who  have 
hard  labor  to  perform  "  to  omit  the  affected  abstinence.  And  as,  in 
America,  happily,  there  are  very  few  persons  who  have  not  "  hard  labor 
to  perform,"  the  annual  Lent  becomes  rather  a  season  for  religious  ob- 
servance than  for  bodily  mortification.  We  can  offer  no  better  wish  to 
our  readers  than  that  which  is  hidden  in  the  charming  Saxon  word  Len- 
ihen,  from  which  the  festival,  as  it  should  be,  of  the  new-born  year, 
takes  its  name.  In  lenthening  days  may  they  forget  old  failures  and 
find  fit  field  for  the  new  activity  and  the  enlarged  life  of  spring. 

LENTHEN    TIME. 

"  Soft  springing  grass,  fresh,  tender  flowers, 

The  loosened  brooks  meandering  on, 
The  budding  trees  and  balmy  hours, 

Join  to  proclaim  the  winter  gone.  — 
So,  winter  of  the  soul  depart, 

With  all  your  errors,  griefs,  and  fears  ; 
Not  this  the  time  to  oppress  the  heart 

With  mourning,  penance,  sighs,  and  tears. 

"  Not  so  had  Jesus  gladly  trod 

The  new-born  grass  of  spring  renewed  ; 
He  looked  from  Nature  up  to  God, 

And  saw  the  promise  always  good, 
Of  trust  and  hope  and  present  love, 

Though  dark  and  rude  had  winter  frowned. 
Spring  looks  not  back  on  clouds  and  gloom, 

Now  '  lenthening  days '  smile  all  around." 


LOOKING  BACK  ACROSS  THE  WAR-GULF. 

BY    ROBERT    DALE    OWEN. 

AFTER  an  early  life  of  storm   and  So  now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 

struggle    and    rescue,    and    of    years  decade,  though  we   may  feel  a  certain 
passed  in  that  valley  of  the  shadow  of    reluctance    in    reverting    to   what   we 

death  where   souls  are   tried,  some  to  have  suffered  and  escaped,  —  a  feeling 

sink  and  be  lost  in  the  darkness,  some  that  tempts   us   to   exclaim,  "  Let  the 

to  emerge  into  light   and   freedom,  it  dead  bury  their  dead,"  yet,  if  we  would 

behooves 'the  survivor,  glad  in  the  re-  not  altogether  neglect  the  Old  for  the 

turning  sunshine  of  peaceful   days,  to  New,  —  if  we  would  not  wholly  forget 

spend  an  occasional  spare  hour  in  ret-  the    great   lessons    of    adversity,  —  a 

rospect.      Out   of  the    gloom  of   the  glimpse,  now  and  then,  at  some  of  the 

past  come  the  best  lights  of  the  future,  more   striking  phases  of  the  nation's 
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antediluvian  life  may  serve  at  once  to 
quicken  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
All-giver,  while  we  trace  his  guidance 
of  us  through  evil  to  good,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  while  we  may  properly  re- 
joice in  what  has  been  effected,  there 
are  grave  tasks  before  us,  involving 
broader  duties  which  we  should  prompt- 
ly address  ourselves  to  perform. 

Such  considerations  gave  rise  to  the 
following  paper  :  to  be  followed,  per- 
haps, as  occasion  offers,  by  one  or  two 
more  from  the  same  source. 

THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN. 

,They  who  inhabited  the  United 
States  during  the  last  ten  years,  were 
fortunate.  It  was  a  time  and  a  cen- 
tury worth  living  in. 

There  are  certain  epochs  when  the 
great  problems  on  the  solution  of 
which  hangs  the  destiny  of  mankind, 
make  unwonted  progress  toward  solu- 
tion. 

Such  a  revolution  was  that  from 
which  our  country  has  lately  emerged. 

We  had  been  endeavoring  to  settle, 
by  practical  experience  on  a  large 
scale,  one  of  the  great  questions  that 
have  ever  divided  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind —  the  question  whether  the  masses 
are  capable  of  self-government.  Un- 
der what  our  forefathers  deemed  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  this. question  had 
been  complicated  with  another.  Within 
our  system  of  self-rule,  we  had  been 
trying  an  experiment  that  had  never, 
in  all  human  experience,  been  tried  be- 
fore. We  had  been  trying  to  maintain 
a  united  democratic  government  over 
thirty  millions  of  people,  of  whom  twenty 
millions  lived  under  one  system,  indus- 
trial and  social,  ten  millions  under  an- 
other. The  twenty  millions,  chiefly  of 
one  race,  carried  out  among  themselves, 
substantially,  a  Declaration  made  ninety 
years  ago,  recognizing  the  equality  in 
creation,  and  the  inalienable  rights,  of 
man.  The  ten  millions  consisted,  in 


nearly  equal  portions,  of  two  races,  — 
one  the  descendants  of  voluntary  emi- 
grants who  came  hither  seeking  free- 
dom and  happiness  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
the  other,  deriving  their  blood  from 
ancestors  against  whom  was  perpe- 
trated a  terrible  wrong ;  who  came 
in  chains  and  were  sold  as  chattels. 
From  these  forced  emigrants  and  their 
descendants  had  been  taken  away  al- 
most all  human  rights,  the  right  of  life 
and  of  perpetuating  a  race  of  bonds- 
men excepted. 

The  experiment  we  had  been  trying 
for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury was,  whether,  over  social  and  in- 
dustrial elements  thus  discordant,  a 
republican  government,  asserting  equal- 
ity of  rights,  and  freedom  in  thought, 
in  speech,  in  action,  could,  in  perpetu- 
ity, be  successfully  maintained. 

The  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  did 
not  believe  that  it  could.  Men  of  prog- 
ress, they  understood  the  law  of  prog- 
ress. They  regarded  African  slavery 
as  an  abuse,  and  they  knew  that  al- 
though, for  the  time  and  in  a  certain 
stage  of  human  progress,  some  abuses 
may  have  their  temporary  use,  and  for 
this,  under  God's  economy,  may  be 
suffered  to  continue,  yet  all  abuses  have 
but  a  limited  life,  the  Right  only  being 
eternal. 

Great  truths  like  these  are  forgotten 
by  nations  in  the  course  of  long  sea- 
sons of  material  prosperity.  So  it  hap- 
pened in  the  slave  States  of  the  South. 
Their  bondsmen,  originally  forced  upon 
reluctant  colonists,  were  submissive  un- 
der their  wrongs.  The  condition  of 
involuntary  servitude  gradually  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  domestic  necessity 
and  a  legitimate  element  of  wealth. 
Riches  poured  in  on  the  slaveholders, 
at  a  fabulous  rate  of  increase.  Con- 
science slept,  fanned  by  the  enervating 
breeze  of  success. 

With  vast  wealth  and  a  drowsy  con- 
science, came  pride,  the  harbinger  of 
destruction.  When  annual  reports  of 
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the  great  Southern  staple  swelled  from 
thousands  to  millions  of  bales,  hearts 
waxed  haughty  and  said :  "  We  are 
the  commercial  arbiters  of  the  world. 
We  can  do  as  we  list.  Who  shall 
gainsay  us  ?  "  And  because  men  jus- 
tify what  they  love,  they  said,  further : 
"  Slavery  is  the  normal  condition  of 
the  negro ;  let  us  base  government 
upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical, 
and  moral  truth." 

Then  took  practical  form  a  vagrant 
idea  that  had  been  wandering,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  amid  South- 
ern political  circles,  hospitably  received 
by  Calhoun  and  his  disciples,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  men  more  sagacious  than 
they.1  The  Southern  States  raised  the 
standard  of  Secession. 

Thus  the  South  hoped,  first,  to  pro- 
tect from  danger  and  to  perpetuate, 
her  favorite  institution  ;  and  secondly, 
to  found  an  independent  slave  empire, 
magnificent  and  powerful,  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

It  might  be  rash  to  condemn  in 
wholesale  fashion,  her  motives  in  this 
matter.  Ambition  and  prejudice,  each 
tending  to  obscure  the  mental  vision, 
doubtless  had  their  influence  ;  ambition 
in  the  leaders,  who  saw,  in  a  separate 
government,  fairer  field  for  office  and 
distinction ;  prejudice  in  the  masses, 
taking  the  form  of  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  the  North  and  Northern  opinions 
and  Northern  criticism,  —  a  hereditary 
tendency  widely  spread  among  all 
classes  of  Southern  whites.  Few  men 
are  capable  of  steeling  their  reason 
against  the  specious  pleadings  of  self- 
interest  and  of  passion  ;  least  of  all 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  the  irresponsible  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power. 

It  might  be  rash,  then,  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  her  belief  in  her  right 

1  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  chapter,  "On  the 
Chances  of  Duration  of  the  American  Union,  and 
the  Dangers  which  threaten  it,"  says:  — 

"  If  one  of  the  States  chose  to  withdraw  its  name 


to  secede  and  carry  out  her  ambitious 
scheme.  It  was  easy  and  natural 
enough  for  Southerners,  not  having 
been  disciplined  to  wholesome  restraint, 
to  think  that  they,  not  their  slaves, 
were  the  wronged  ones.  When  visions 
of  servile  insurrection  floated  before 
their  eyes,  it  was  easy  to  ascribe  to 
what  they  called  Northern  aggression, 
that  which  had  origin  deep  in  their  own 
vicious  system.  They  may  sometimes 
have  honestly  persuaded  themselves 
that  acts,  blameless  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  were  plenary  justification  for 
the  revolt  they  meditated.  The  wolf 
may  have  been  in  earnest  when  he 
complained  that  the  lamb,  lower  down 
the  stream,  muddied  the  water  which 
he  was  drinking. 

Thus,  a  candid  interpretation  of 
motives  suggests  that  under  these  de- 
luding influences,  the  ruling  majority 
in  the  insurrectionary  States  may,  in 
the  end,  have  conscientiously  adopted 
a  political  heresy,  the  fallacy  of  which 
even  the  luminous  mind  of  De  Tocque- 
ville had  failed  to  perceive. 

Nevertheless  the  Southern  insur- 
gents of  1861  were  not,  independently 
of  their  failure,  entitled,  except  in  the 
turbulent  sense  of  the  term,  to  be 
called  revolutionists.  They  sought,  in- 
deed, like  the  French  revolutionists  of 
1789,  to  overthrow  the  existing  order 
of  things  ;  but  not,  like  them,  in  the 
interest  of  progression.  They  were 
the  Vendeans  —  the  Chouans  —  of  the 
time ;  fighting  for  antiquated  ideas, 
levying  war  in  support  of  ancient 
abuse. 

Neither  could  the  term  revolutionist 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  the  people 
of  the  North.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  conflict,  they  undertook 
a  vast  and  radical  reform ;  yet  they 
became  reformers  not  from  spontane- 

from  the  contract,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove 
its  right  of  doing  so."  —  Democracy  in  America, 
by  Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  Cambridge  ed.,  1862, 
vol.  i.  p.  499. 
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ous  impulse,  but  because  of  the  palpa- 
ble unfolding  of  an  inevitable  principle. 
They  were  converted  to  radicalism  by 
incidents  which  arose  during  the  effort 
to  maintain,  in  integrity,  the  structure 
of  their  government  and  the  territory 
composing  the  Union.  Except  patriot- 
ism, there  was,  at  the  first,  little  in 
common,  either  in  spirit  or  in  purpose, 
between  them  and  the  men  who,  in  the 
first  honest  and  ardent  days  of  the 
French  Revolution,  uprose  to  fight 
the  battle  of  civic  liberty  and  human 
rights.1 

The  morning  of  our  great  struggle 
was  dark  and  threatening.  There  were 
no  brilliant  lights  luring  to  a  political 
Utopia.  The  American  Loyalists  of 
1861  engaged  in  the  contest  that  was 
forced  upon  them,  sadly,  reluctantly. 
Not  to  achieve  new  liberties  was  their 
endeavor  ;  it  reached  no  farther  than 
to  maintain"  the  old.  They  had  no  Gi- 
rondist dream  of  regeneration  ;  a  rescue 
from  anarchy  was  their  humbler  hope. 

They  advanced  slowly,  cautiously, 
feeling  their  way,  more  after  the  sober 
method  of  their  English  ancestors  than 
after  the  enthusiastic  fashion  of  their 
old  allies  of  France.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conflict  to  which  the 
abuse,  grown  to  overshadowing  di- 
mensions, had  given  birth,  the  popular 
sentiment  rose  no  further  than  a  firm 
resolve  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation, 
not  yet  attaining  the  height  of  a  pur- 
pose to  extirpate  the  abuse  which  had 
threatened  that  life. 

Unimpassioned  deliberation  mingled 
with  the  enthusiasm  under  the  influence 
of  which,  in  April,  1861,  at  a  day's 
warning,  farm  and  workshop  were  de- 

1  Speaking  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
De  Tocqueville  says :  — 

"  I  have  studied  history  extensively,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  I  know  of  no  other  revolution  at 
whose  outset  so  many  men  were  imbued  with  a  patri- 
otism as  sincere,  as  disinterested,  as  truly  great." 
—  Old  Regime  and  the  Revolution,  chap.  xiv. 

2  "  If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  were,  at  the 
present  day,  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with  that  of 
the  States,  its  defeat  may  be  confidently  predicted ; 


serted,  and  the  North  became  a  nation 
of  warriors. 

In  those  days,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
volunteer  was  animated  by  one  idea 
only.  It  was  embodied  in  the  senti- 
ment once  proposed  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son :  "  The  Federal  Union  ;  it  must  be 
preserved  !  "  Eminent  statesmen  had 
prophesied,  as  to  that  Union,  that  it 
Would  endure  only  so  long  as  all  the 
States  which  compose  it  chose  to  con- 
tinue members  of  the  Confederation.2 
At  the  outset,  the  popular  masses 
throughout  the  loyal  States  had  not 
deliberately  and  logically  followed  out, 
to  its  foundations  in  error,  the  specious 
fallacy  of  the  secession  doctrine,  as  at 
a  later  period  they  did.  But  their  in- 
stinct revolted  against  the  fulfilment  of 
a  prophecy  which  involved  certain  dis- 
ruption of  the  nation,  and  humiliating 
abasement,  not  less  certain,  of  her 
position  among  the  great  powers  of 
the  earth.  Like  men  having  a  vow  to 
save  intact  their  entire  country,  they 
were  resolved  to  show  that,  in  their 
Federal  Government,  the  element  of 
strength  mingled  with  the  habit  of 
mildness.  The  issue,  then,  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  though  highly 
important,  was  virtually  one  of  su- 
premacy only,  awaking  little  sympathy 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Republic.  It 
involved  no  specific  question  of  Morals 
or  Civilization,  in  which  the  great  heart 
of  Humanity  might  take  part.  It  re- 
ferred to  boundaries  and  material  in- 
terests ;  to  the  integrity  or  dismember- 
ment of  a  powerful  nation,  therefore 
to  its  peace,  prosperity,  commercial 
advancement,  national  welfare ;  matters 
vital  to  us,  but  not  directly  connected 

and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  struggle  would 
be  seriously  undertaken.  As  often  as  a  steady  re- 
sistance is  offered  to  the  Federal  Government,  it 
will  be  found  to  yield.  Experience  has  hitherto 
shown  that  whenever  a  State  has  demanded  any- 
thing with  perseverance  and  resolution,  it  has  in- 
variably succeeded;  and  that,  if  it  has  distinctly 
refused  to  act,  it  was  left  to  do  as  it  thought  fit." 
—  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  Cam- 
bridge ed.,  1862,  vol.  i.  pp.  497,  498. 
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with  the  cause  of  moral  and  spiritual 
progress. 

This  happened,  not  because  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  sprung  to  arms  in 
order  to  quell  an  insurrection  were  in- 
different to  the  enormity  of  the  social 
abuse  then  prevalent  among  the  insur- 
gents, but  because  they  had  become 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  de- 
barred from  interference  in  the  matter. 
It  happened  because  a  respect  for  law 
conflicted  with  a  regard  for  liberty. 
To  the  American  citizen,  the  Consti- 
tution stands  in  the  place  occupied,  un- 
der the  monarchical  system,  by  the  sov- 
ereign in  person.  It  is  the  supreme 
object  of  his  loyalty.  In  the  instance 
referred  to,  veneration  for  that  instru- 
ment went  so  far  as  to  influence  per- 
ceptions of  justice.  A  large  majority 
in  the  North  have  always  deemed  it  a 
great  wrong  that  human  beings  and 
their  descendants  forever  should  be 
held  in  bondage,  or  regarded,  to  use 
the  legal  phrase,  as  "  res  positce  in  com- 
mercio"  —  as  chattels  in  which  it  is 
lawful  for  States  or  individuals  to  traf- 
fic ;  but  until  after  the  time  when  civil 
war  made  the  slaveholders  in  eleven 
States  their  enemies,  the  Northern 
masses  tolerated  that  wrong,  lest,  in 
the  endeavor  to  remedy  it,  greater 
evils  might  have  birth. 

A  small,  sturdy,  minority  there  was, 
who,  chiefly  on  humanitarian  grounds, 
had  always  denied  the  legality  of  the 
slaveholder's  claim  to  service  or  labor ; 
yet  a  construction  of  the  Constitution 
adverse  to  such  denial  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  nation  throughout  two  gen- 
erations,1 was  held  by  most  men  to  be 
sufficient  reason  why  the  claim  in  ques- 

1  The  opinion  of  Congress  on  this  subject  was 
tested  at  a  very  early  day.  During  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  First  Congress,  namely,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1790,  a  memorial  from  the  "  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Sla- 
very "  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  prayed  for  the  abolition  not  only  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  but  of  slavery  itself.  The  action 
on  this  memorial  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
only,  not  passing  into  actual  legislation;  but  it 


tion  should  be  regarded  as  private 
property  and  respected  as  such.  The 
majority  in  our  Northern  States  held 
to  the  opinion  that  it  could  not  be 
resisted  without  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  in  other  words,  by  a  revo- 
lutionary act.  They  felt  that  though 
revolutionary  acts  become  a  justifiable 
remedy  upon  great  occasions,  as  in 
1776.  yet  they  are  usually  replete  with 
peril ;  that  it  is  easy  to  pass  the  limit 
of  regulated  authority,  but  impossible 
to  estimate  the  dangers  we  may  en- 
counter, when  that  guardian  limit  is 
once  transgressed.  And  thus  the  North 
refrained  from  taking  the  initiative  in 
an  anti-slavery  revolution. 

It  may  not  be  denied,  as  to  many 
Northern  men,  that  cupidity,  excited 
sometimes  by  supposed  commercial  ad- 
vantages, sometimes  by  selfish  political 
calculations,  came  in  aid  of  constitu- 
tional scruple.  But  cupidity,  commercial 
or  political,  was  not,  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses,  the  ruling  motive  ;  nor,  but  for 
the  restraint  of  the  Constitution,  would 
sordid  considerations  have  prevented 
the  nation  from  shaking  off  the  incubus 
that  oppressed  it. 

Slavery,  therefore,  moral  wrong  as 
it  is,  was  tolerated  by  the  majority,  as 
one  of  the  articles  in  a  great  national 
compromise  which  it  was  unlawful  and 
perilous  to  violate.  If,  before  the 
South  had  trampled  under  foot  com- 
promise and  Constitution,  those  who 
administered  the  Federal  Government, 
taking  the  initiative,  had  striven  to 
eradicate  the  growing  evil,  the  effort 
would  have  been  in  vain ;  for  they 
could  not  have  carried  the  people  with 
them.  If  such  an  effort  had  resulted 

sufficiently,  indicates  the  temper  and  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  subject.  After  discussion  on  the 
16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  22d  of  February,  it 
was  — 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to 
interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  of  the 
treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  States ;  it  re- 
maining with  the  several  States  alone  to  provide 
any  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true 
policy  may  require." 
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in  war,  the  war  would  have  been  un- 
successful, because  the  free  States  were 
not  ready  to  go  to  war  for  such  a  cause. 

There  had,  indeed,  been  gathering  in 
the  public  mind  of  the  North,  for  years, 
a  sense  of  Southern  encroachment,  a 
vague  consciousness,  too,  that  slavery, 
always  a  national  sin,  was  becoming  a 
threatener  of  national  destruction  ;  and 
above  all  a  resolution,  which  finally 
took  efficient  practical  form  in  the  au- 
tumn elections  of  1860,  that  this  na- 
tional sin  should  not  extend  beyond  its 
existing  limits.  The  belief,  also,  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  held, 
that  slavery  was  a  short-lived  abuse, 
was  reviving,  in  the  shape  of  a  grave 
doubt  whether  two  discordant  systems 
of  labor  could  be  permanently  main- 
tained in  the  North  American  Repub- 
lic. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  storm-cloud 
of  Secession  burst  over  the  Northern 
States,  it  found  the  mass  of  the  people 
patriots,  not  philosophers ;  exhibiting 
stern  courage  in  an  imperative  cause, 
not  high-wrought  enthusiasm  in  a  gen- 
erous crusade.  In  the  eyes  of  foreign 
peoples,  the  attitude  of  the  North,  in 
1861,  challenged  respect  but  did  not 
enkindle  admiration.  The  world  looked 
calmly  on,  and  saw  her  struggling  for 
life  and  for  maintenance  of  her  rank 
among  nations ;  that  was  all.  She  had 
not  yet  come  to  think  seriously  of  re- 
dressing the  grievances  of  an  oppressed 
race,  indwellers  of  the  same  land  with 
herself. 

That  came  with  time.  The  seed, 
scattered  under  a  cloud  of  obloquy, 
in  days  of  discouragement  and  danger, 
on  what  had  seemed  stony  ground,  was 
springing  up  under  the  forcing  heat  of 
the  war.  The  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,  by  the  small  band  of  despised 
abolitionists,  was  returning  after  many 
days.  As  the  contest  proceeded,  the 
North  went  beyond  the  perception  that 
the  wrong  perpetrated  against  others 
was  a  standing  menace  against  herself. 


She  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  a 
new  duty  had  devolved  upon  her.  In 
adversity  men  look  into  their  hearts, 
there  to  read  lessons  which  in  pros- 
perity they  had  never  learned.  Suf- 
ferings under  an  unjust  war  bred  sym- 
pathy for  sufferings  under  an  iniquitous 
system. 

Nevertheless  it  was  at  the  hands  of 
its  own  friends,  that  the  slave  system 
received  its  death  wound.  They  tore 
the  seal  from  the  national  bond.  What 
abolitionists  had  failed  to  effect,  slave- 
holders unwittingly  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing. Armed  enemies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  forfeited  its  guaranties.  War, 
which  has  its  mission,  released  the 
hands  and  absolved  the  scruples  of  the 
North,  leaving  her  free  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience. 

She  saw  the  time  arrive  when  no 
constitutional  bar  any  longer  interposed 
to  prevent  the  abatement  of  the  great 
national  Wrong.  She  felt  that  she  was 
henceforth  responsible  if,  in  the  race 
for  human  freedom,  impartial  and  uni- 
versal, she  lagged,  with  Spain,  behind 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Fi- 
nally she  settled  down  to  the  conviction 
that  she  was  answerable,  before  God 
and  man,  if,  having  at  last  become  free 
to  carry  out  in  practice  the  noble  dec- 
laration of  our  forefathers,  that  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  among  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  she  basely  refused  or  neglected 
thus  to  do. 

And  so,  on  an  auspicious  first  day  of 
the  year,  about  the  middle  of  the  great 
war,  she  set  free  from  hereditary  bond- 
age three  millions  of  people. 

From  that  day  her  arms  prospered, 
and  her  foes  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
mayed. Two  years  and  a  few  months 
later,  the  last  insurgent  army  surren- 
dered to  the  Federal  power. 

At  the  approach  of  the  long,  dark 
days  that  were  to  try  the  nation's  cour- 
age and  decide  her  fate,  her  own  pre- 
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saging  instinct,  or  some  guardian  in- 
fluence from  a  Higher  Source,  had 
guided  her  selection  of  a  Leader.  She 
chose,  out  of  the  people,  a  man  after 
the  heart  of  the  people.  Distinguished 
names  were  laid  before  her  ;  she  passed 
them  by.  There  was  presented  to  her 
a  Senator  whom  his  State  —  the  Em- 
pire State  of  the  Union  —  had  de- 
lighted to  honor ;  a  man  favored  by 
education,  fortified  by  experience,  gifted 
with  eloquence  ;  one  among  those,  too, 
who  had  proclaimed  the  conflict  that 
was  about  to  rage.  She1  turned  from 
him,  with  his  brilliant  antecedents,  and 
gave  her  voice  for  another,  unlettered, 
inexperienced,  of  lesser  renown,  of 
humble  rank.  How  much  more  than 
men  dreamed  of  then,  depended  on  the 
sagacity  of  that  decision  ! 

The  nation  selected,  as  Chief,  to  find 
the  way  for  her  in  her  Day  of  Trial, 
One  who  was  a  noble,  if  rudely  fash- 
ioned, embodiment  of  herself  ;  an 
American  of  the  Americans  ; l  a  man 
whose  heart-throbs  beat  in  unison  with 
the  nation's  pulse ;  who  rejoiced  when 
the  nation  rejoiced,  who  wept  when  she 
wept ;  a  denizen  not  of  any  of  the  cities, 
which  men  make,  but  of  the  great  coun- 
try as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  God. 

This  man,  tinged  with  the  prejudices 
of  his  nation,  shared  alike  her  scruples 
and  her  aspirations.  Like  her  he  ven- 
erated the  Constitution  and  respected 
its  compromises.  Like  her  he  was  law- 
abiding,  sober-minded,  peace -loving, 
long-suffering.  Like  her,  too,  he  felt 
his  way  anxiously,  and  discarded  his 
untenable  preconceptions  slowly,  as 
events,  teeming  with  lessons,  super- 
vened. With  cautious  step  he  went  in 
advance  of  the  people,  leading  them  on  ; 
but  not  far  in  advance  ;  never  so  far 
but  that  they  could  distinctly  hear  his 
mild  words  of  encouragement ;  never 
so  far  that,  like  a  magnet  too  remote 
from  its  object,  he  lost  his  attractive 
force  over  the  nation's  heart ;  never  so 
1  Philippians  iii.  5. 


far  that  the  people  feared  to  follow  him, 
lest  they  should  be  led  away  into  wild 
and  perilous  paths. 

Meanwhile  the  Leader  was  himself 
a  Follower  also.  He,  too,  had  his 
path  to  find,  and  his  progress  to  make. 
The  pillar  of  cloud,  the  pillar  of  fire, 
marked  his  way  through  alternate  sun- 
shine and  storm.  Tardily  and  wearily 
sometimes,  but  unflinchingly  ever,  he 
worked  up  to  the  guiding  light.  Oth- 
ers, outrunning  his  sober  pace,  chafed 
because  it  was  not  hastened ;  but  he 
overtook  them  on  the  journey  in  due 
time,  as  "  God  gave  him  to  see  the 
Right. " 2  Some  men  stand  still, 
amazed,  when  the  tempest  darkens 
around  them  ;  others  grow  and  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  occasion  ;  but  few 
have  ever  grown  and  risen  as  did  this 
man  ;  his  mind  maturing  and  his  views 
expanding  under  the  stirring  influences 
of  the  times.  It  was  an  old  familiar 
name  for  which  the  majority  voted  as 
President  in  1864  ;  yet  it  was  scarcely 
a  reelection.  It  was  not  the  same  man 
that  the  people  had  elected  President 
four  years  before. 

Nevertheless,  even  before  his  name 
was  mentioned  for  any  office  higher 
than  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,3  he  did  indicate  the  path  of 
progress  ;  in  words,  too,  which  we  have 
learned  to  recognize  as  prophetic.  Ad- 
verting to  the  agitation  then  prevalent 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  declared 
that  it  would  never  cease  till  a  crisis 
had  been  reached  and  passed.  He 
added  an  expression  of  his  belief,  that 
the  Government  could  not  permanently 
endure  if  two  discordant  systems  of 
labor  continued  in  the  States.  He 
predicted  that  the  issue  would  be,  not 
the  fall  of  the  Union  but  the  cessation 
of  this  discordance.  He  .  predicted, 
farther,  that  the  public  mind  would 
find  no  peace  until  it  could  rest  in  the 
belief  that  slavery  was  in  progress  of 
gradual  extinction.  As  a  step  in  that 

2  President's  Message.         8  In  June,  1858. 
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direction,  he  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all 
the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

To  that  point  he  went,  not  beyond 
it.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no  right,  and  ought  to  be 
no  inclination,  in  the  people  of  the 
States  that  were  free,  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States  that  were  slave. 
As  to  the  admission  of  additional  slave 
States  into  the  Union,  he  declared 
that  he  should  see,  with  exceeding 
sorrow,  any  such  admission;  that  he 
hoped  and  believed  not  a  single  slave 
State  ever  would  be  added  to  the 
present  list ;  but  that,  if  in  any  terri- 
tory whence  slavery  had  been  ex- 
cluded during  its  territorial  existence, 
the  people,  when  they  came  to  adopt 
a  State  Constitution,  should  do  a  thing 
so  extraordinary  as  to  incorporate  in 
it  the  principle  of  slavery,  he  saw  no 
alternative  but  to  admit  them,  notwith- 
standing. 

These  words  indicate  the  limits  to 
which  he  advanced.  He  preceded  the 
people  but  a  little  way,  yet  it  was  in 
the  right  path ;  and  he  did  not  fear  to 
tell  them  plainly  whither  that  path 
would  ultimately  lead. 

It  was  a  single  step.  With  our 
ideas  enlarged  and  liberalized  by  the 
grand  events  which  have  been  crowded 
into  the  last  few  years,  we  call  it  a 
small  step.  It  was,  however,  the  first 
in  a  radical  series.  And  it  had  this 
great  recommendation,  that  it  was  one 
which  the  people,  noting  the  giant 
strides  of  the  slave  power,  alarmed  by 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  iniquity,  out- 
raged by  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  were 
prepared  to  take.  They  needed  time 
and  thought  to  determine  what  the 
next  step  should  be. 

The  mixture  of  boldness  and  of  cau- 
tion, pleased  them.  They  selected  its 
author,  undistinguished  and  unpretend- 
ing, as  their  standard-bearer  in  the 
great  conflict  that  was  approaching. 
And  after  so  doing,  they  stopped  where 


he  had  stopped ;  they  endorsed  his 
opinion  that  each  State  had  a  right  to 
order  and  control  its  domestic  institu- 
tions as  it  saw  fit. 

They  did  more.  Sharing  his  er- 
rors, they  followed  him  when  he 
went  astray.  This  happened  mainly 
because  his  failings  were  of  honest 
birth  ;  not  the  growth  of  pride,  nor  or 
self-seeking,  nor  of  guile  in  any  shape  : 
but  the  short-comings  of  over-caution, 
the  hesitancies  of  a  painstaking  de- 
sire to  seek  out  the  right ;  the  weak- 
nesses that  beset  a  genial  nature.  He 
was  never  betrayed  into  error  by  arro- 
gance, often  by  sympathy.  When  his 
head  and  his  heart  were  at  variance, 
the  latter  sometimes  unfairly  won  the 
day.  Even  when  faults  were  appar- 
ent, the  people  forgave  them,  because, 
like  a  sinner  in  the  olden  time,  he 
"  loved  much." 

This  man's  first  official  missive  to 
the  nation  breathed  the  very  spirit  of 
comity  and  conciliation.  Some  of  its 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
reached  a  limit  beyond  which  a  single 
step  would  have  been  culpable.  Pos- 
terity will  decide  that,  on  one  point, 
he  transgressed  that  limit;  intimating 
his  approval  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  should  irrevocably  prohibit  in- 
terference with  slavery  in  the  States. 
Yet  the  majority  of  the  people,  re- 
coiling from  the  horrors  of  a  fratrici- 
dal war,  sanctioned  and  applauded  this 
error.  God,  in  whose  hands  the 
wrath  of  man  becomes  an  element  of 
good,  willed  not  that  so  fatal  a  com- 
promise of  principle  should  be  carried 
into  effect ;  and  that  calamity  by  no 
human  effort  was  averted. 

Throughout  several  weeks  after  the 
inauguration,  people  and  President  still 
hoped  for  domestic  tranquillity.  In 
vain !  A  thirty-years'  plot  against  the 
government  had  matured.  The  fiery 
spirits  who  controlled  the  South  had 
resolved  that  they  would  not  accept  a 
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President  duly  elected,  who,  like  the 
fathers  of  the  Revolution,  had  spoken 
of  slavery  as  an  evanescent  thing. 
Opinions  were  set  up  as  cause  why 
they  should  reject  this  man  :  opinions, 
not  acts;  his  acts  were  those  of  a 
mediator  and  a  peace-maker.  A  prac- 
tical Christian,  he  was  ready  to  forgive 
his  brother,  even  to  seventy  times 
seven.  States  had  already  formally 
withdrawn  from  the  Union ;  and  thou- 
sands in  those  States  stood,  armed 
for  a  contest,  ready  to  obey  the  first 
trumpet-call  of  secession.  Yet  even 
to  these  avowed  armed  enemies,  the 
President  of  the  people,  speaking  in 
their  name,  had  said:  "You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors."  He  forebore  the 
shedding  of  kindred  blood,  until  on  a 
day  that  will  long  remain  a  terrible 
remembrance  to  the  South,  —  ttye  first 
day  of  aggression,  —  the  boom  of  can- 
non from  the  south  shore  of  Charles- 
ton harbor,  announced  that  civil  war 
had  begun.  He  forbore  until  further 
forbearance  would  have  imperilled  the 
national  life.  Then,  at  last,  he  called 
to  the  People  who  had  been  anxious- 
ly waiting  the  decision,  long  delayed. 
And  never  was  uprising  like  that  which 
answered  his  call ! 

But  even  as  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  then  flocked  to  the  national 
standard,  acted  on  principles  of  patri- 
otism, not  of  philanthropy,  so,  for 
the  time  being,  did  the  representative 
man  who  led  them  on.  A  kinder 
heart  than  his  has  seldom  tenanted  hu- 
man bosom;  but,  at  the  outset,  he 
turned  his  thought  to  this,  that  it  was 
his  duty  first  to  consult  the  rights  and 
the  interests  of  the  country,  not  those 
of  a  race  unrighteously  held  in  bond- 
age among  us. 

Had  his  views  been  more  expanded, 
the  response  to  them,  at  that  juncture, 
would  have  been  less  impassioned  and 


overwhelming.  The  very  limit  of  his 
horizon,  assimilating  him  in  position 
more  closely  to  the  masses  of  his 
countrymen,  caused  his  influence  over 
them,  just  then,  to  be  the  more  efficient, 
and  the  more  widely  spread. 

Throughout  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  the  mind  of  the  nation's  selected 
chief,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  selected  him,  had  worked  but  a 
little  way  toward  the  great  problem, 
on  the  solution  of  which  hung  ultimate 
success  or  failure.  At  the  close  of 
that  year  the  President  still  thought  it 
proper  to  keep  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  prominent  as  the  primary  object 
of  the  contest ;  still  deprecated  haste 
in  deciding  that  "radical  and  extreme 
measures "  were  indispensable ;  still 
adhered  to  the  favorite  fallacy  of  the 
Henry  Clay  school  of  politicians,  —  the 
policy  of  colonization  ;  recommending 
the  transportation  to  a  congenial  cli- 
mate, not  only  of  such  slaves  as  might 
become  free  by  operation  of  the  recent 
confiscation  act,  or  by  action  of  any 
State,  but  of  such  other  free  colored 
people  as  might  be  willing  to  go.1  He 
had  previously  so  modified  an  order, 
by  the  general  commanding  the  West- 
ern Department,  which  declared  free 
all  slaves  of  persons  in  that  depart- 
ment who  should  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States,  as  to  cause  that 
declaration  to  conform  to,  and  not  to 
transcend  the  provisions  of  the  act 
above  referred  to.2 

The  next  year,  the  great  educating 
year  of  the  war,  witnessed  a  vast  ad- 
vance in  the  ideas  of  President  and 
people. 

Like  the  noting  of  signs  which 
herald  the  coming  of  spring  —  the 
swelling  of  the  bud,  the  first  unfolding 
of  the  blossom,  —  is  the  grateful  task 
of  following  up,  one  by  one,  the  tokens, 
ever  clearer  and  more  encouraging, 
which  gave  gradual  assurance  that  the 


1  President's  Message,  December  3,  1861.  Insurrectionary  Purposes,"   approved,   August  6, 

2  "An  Act  to  Confiscate    Property  used   for     1861. 
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long  winter  of  bondage  was  passing 
away,  and  the  genial  days  were  nigh 
when  the  sun  of  freedom,  piercing  the 
war-clouds  of  battle,  was  to  warm  and 
to  gladden  with  its  impartial  rays,  the 
lives  of  the*  despised  and  the  lowly. 

To  the  impatient,  or  to  the  careless 
observer,  the  moral  season  seemed 
backward,  and  the  incidents  in  its  prog- 
ress scarcely  perceptible.  Yet  they 
were  replete  with  promise. 

The  first  indication  came  in  the 
form  of  an  Executive  Message.1  It 
took  but  feeble  ground  on  the  great 
question.  Ignorant,  or  forgetful,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  English  experience 
in  Jamaica,  the  President  declared  that, 
in  his  judgment,  gradual  not  sudden 
emancipation  was  best  for  all.  And 
he  proposed,  as  to  any  State  which 
might  adopt  such  emancipation,  pecu- 
niary aid  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  —  a  pro- 
posal that  was  never  accepted.  While 
he  reminded  Congress  that  such  a 
proposition  sets  up  no  claim  of  a  right, 
by  Federal  authority,  to  interfere  with 
slavery  within  State  limits,  he  added 
the  significant  hint,  that,  if  resistance 
continued,  such  incidents  as  promised 
to  be  efficient  in  bringing  the  struggle 
to  a  close,  must  and  would  come. 

Two  months  later  a  General  com- 
manding the  Southern  Department 
issued  an  order  declaring  free  the 
slaves  in  three  States.  But  in  disa- 
vowing and  avoiding  this  order,  as  in- 
competent to  be  issued  by  a  department 
commander,  the  President  took  occa- 
sion to  add  that  he  reserved  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  competent  for 
him,  as  Commander-in-  Chief,  to  declare 
free  the  slaves  of  any  State. 

Two  months  more  brought  clearer 
views  to  the  mind  of  this  anxious 
seeker  after  the  right.  In  communi- 
cating with  Congress  regarding  the 
provisions  of  the  Second  Confiscation 
Act,  he  asserted  the  right  of  the  na- 
1  March  6,  1862. 


tional  legislature  to  emancipate.  Reb- 
els, he  averred,  forfeited  their  slaves  at 
least  as  justly  as  they  did  any  other 
property ;  and  they  forfeited  both  to 
the  government  against  which  they 
offended.  The  government,  so  far  as 
there  can  be  ownership,  became  the 
owner  of  the  forfeited  slaves.  And 
he  added,  that  he  saw  no  objection  to 
Congress  deciding  in  advance  that 
they  should  be  free.2 

The  true  key-note  was  struck  at 
last.  Such  property  of  enemies  as 
essentially  aids  to  carry  on  war,  and 
therefore  tends  to  prolong  it,  may 
justly  be  seized  and  appropriated. 
The  claims  to  service  and  labor  were 
emphatically  such  property.  We  had 
a  right  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  appro- 
priate and  to  annul  them.  As  the 
only  effectual  means  at  once  to  secure 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  escape 
the  merited  reproach  of  the  civilized 
world,  so  to  act  became  a  duty  as  well 
as  a  right. 

As  the  weeks  passed  the  military 
prospects  of  the  North  darkened.  The 
largest  and  best  appointed  army  this 
continent  had  ever  seen  was  baffled  at 
what  had  seemed  the  threshold  of  vic- 
tory. Golden  opportunities  to  capture 
the  enemy's  seat  of  government;  were 
lost  by  unwarrantable  delay.  The  tid- 
ings of  an  ultimate  failure  and  a  skilful 
retreat,  veiled  under  the  tender  tech- 
nicality of  a  change  of  base,  fell  upon 
the  country,  discouraging  the  timid 
and  incensing  the  brave.  Day  by  day 
emancipation  became  more  and  more 
the  theme  of  debate.  The  President's 
ante-chamber  was  crowded  with  eager 
advisers.  These  were  divided,  as  men 
always  are,  into  the  hopeful  and  the 
desponding.  Many  came  to  urge  the 
measure  as  the  appointed  means  of 
national  redemption ;  more  perhaps, 
to  protest  against  it,  as  a  direful  source 
of  discord  even  among  the  loyalists  of 

2  Message  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, July  17,  1862. 
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the  North,  and  the  final  opening  of  a 
breach,  never  again  to  be  closed,  be- 
tween the  contending  sections  of  the 
country.  All  obtained  patient  audi- 
ence. And  it  usually  happened  —  such 
was  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man  they 
sought  to  advise,  —  that  those  who  came 
to  protest,  departed  convinced  that  a 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was 
imminent;  while  those  who  urged  the 
necessity  of  that  measure  went  away 
despairing  of  any  immediate  action, 
and  in  doubt  whether  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  nation's  forces  would 
summon  courage  to  issue  such  a  proc- 
lamation at  all. 

If,  as  in  etymological  strictness  we 
ought,  we  interpret  prejudice  to  mean 
a  judgment  formed  before  examination, 
then  must  we  regard  as  prejudices  his 
opinions,  however  true,  who  has  neg- 
lected to  weigh  them  against  their  op- 
posites,  however  false.  In  this  sense 
the  chief  who  led  the  American  people 
in  their  great  conflict  was  a  man,  not 
indeed  devoid  of  prejudice,  yet  habit- 
ually on  his  guard  against  it.  He  had 
long  been  revolving  the  justice  and 
policy  of  a  public  manifesto  declaring 
free  all  slaves  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  the  insurgent  States.  Yet  even 
when  his  mind  had  almost  reached  its 
final  decision,  it  seemed  more  occupied 
with  the  objections  and  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  this  great  measure  than  with 
the  advantages  he  hoped  thence  to  de- 
rive. 

Incidental  events  determined  the 
exact  day..  It  was  within  a  year  and 
a  half  from  the  date  of  Fort  Sumter's 
surrender  that  an  older  stronghold, 
vainly  deemed  sacred  and  impregna- 
ble by  its  Southern  defenders,  —  a 
prison-house  with  sadder  secrets  than 
the  Bastille's,  —  was  first  subjected  to 
assault.  A  hundred  days  later  the  at- 
tack was  renewed.  More  deadly  than 
shot  or  shell  were  the  missiles  em- 
ployed. The  old  walls  crumbled  under 
the  fire  from  the  battery  of  Freedom. 


Two  years  more,  and  of  that  vast 
structure,  the  pride  of  successive  gen- 
erations, nothing  was  left  but  the  rec- 
ord of  the  crimes  it  had  sheltered  and 
the  sufferings  it  had  beheld. 

A  few  months  later,  and  the  victor 
had  become  the  victim.  His  spirit 
weary  with  the  sorrows  of  a  life  and 
cares  of  a  nation,  the  Leader  who  had 
proclaimed  the  liberty  of  millions,  was 
himself  released  by  a  felon  hand,  from 
the  turmoil  and  the  bondage  of  earth. 
Not  untimely  was  his  fate.  He  sur- 
vived to  witness  the  extinction  of 
slavery  and  all  its  woes.  His  eyes 
had  seen  the  salvation  of  his  country. 
His  last  days  were  days  of  triumph 
and  of  joy. 

At  some   future  day,  in  a  coming 
generation,  will  doubtless  be  written, 
more  frankly  and  more  dispassionately 
than  by  any  contemporary  it  can  be,  the 
history  of  the  Hour  and  the  biography 
of  the  Man.     The  whole  truth  cannot 
with  propriety  be  told  to-day.     When- 
ever it  is,  the  nation  will  learn  that  he 
who  is  yet  loved  and  mourned  deep  in 
the    hearts    of   its    millions    as    never 
chief  of  a  great  people  was  loved  and 
mourned  in    the  world  before,  was  — 
aye,  in  very  deed!     like  Him  whose 
disciple  he  proved  himself  —  "a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 
Some    day    will    be    laid    before    the 
world,  shining  proof,  that  there  are  no 
personal  burdens  so  grievous  and  heavy 
to  be  borne,  that  a  brave  and  a  faithful 
spirit  rising  superior  to  them  all,  may 
not,  despite  the  weary  load,  attain  the 
summit    of    human   distinction.     And 
that  great  lesson  will  be  embodied  in 
the  same  volume,  which  shall  relate  the 
decline  and  fall,  in  the   continent  of 
North  America,  of  that  pestilent  abuse 
of  which  the  abolition,   effected  amid 
the  clash  of  arms,  will   ever  remain 
the   crowning   glory  of   the    life    and 
the  times  of  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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THE    CRIMEAN   CAPTIVES. 

A    CHORUS    OP    EURIPIDES. 

( Translated  by  N.  Noyes.) 

THE  romance  of  the  Crimea,  known  in  old  times  as  Cimmeria,  and  as  tlie  Tauric  Chersonesus,  began 
long  before  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol,  nay,  long  before  Captain  John  Smith  was  a  slave  there,  and,  escaping, 
gave  to  Virginia  the  honor  of  being  founded  by  a  fugitive  slave. 

As  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Orestes,  he  and  Pylades  found  his  sister  Iphigenia  there.  She  was  the 
priestess  of  Diana,  and,  by  her  vows,  was  bound  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  that  goddess.  As  soon  as 
she  recognized  her  brothers,  they  planned  together  their  escape  and  hers;  and  Iphigenia  added  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  by  carrying  with  her  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  A  party  of  Grecian  captive 
women,  who  serve  Iphigenia  and  Diana  in  the  temple,  make  the  chorus  in  the  play.  As  they  witness 
Iphigenia's  preparations  for  departure,  they  express  their  own  griefs  in  the  alternate  stanzas  of  this  cho- 
rus. The  reader's  mind  may  be  relieved,  if  he  is  told  that  the  fugitives  are  thrown  back  by  stress  of 
weather,  but  that  Minerva  appears,  saves  them,  and  obtains  the  liberty  of  these  captives  of  the  chorus, 
also. 

Thus  celebrated  is  the  Crimea  for  the  adventures  of  fugitive  slaves. 

STROPHE. 

Halcyon,  0  Halcyon, 

Who,  by  Pontus'  rocky  shpre, 

Singest  mournful  evermore, 

In  a  song  whose  tones  are  clear, 

If  kindred  sorrow  lends  an  ear, 
Calling  for  thy  husband  lost, 

Brooding  on  the  sea, 
A  wingless  Halcyon  of  the  foam 

I  can  weep  with  thee  — 

"Weeping  for  the  home  I  lost, 
Where  Diana's  guarded  charms 

In  her  shrine  on  Cynthian  coast 
Are  shielded  by  the  thick-leaved  palms ;  — 

For  the  fragrant  Daphne's  flowers, 
For  the  Olive's  fruitage  sere, — 

Precious  gift  of  loved  Latona, 
Mother  of  our  goddess  dear :  — 

For  the  consecrated  lake, 

Where  their  thirst  her  cygnets  slake, 

And  their  refuge  joyful  take, 

And  the  echoes  gladly  wake, 
As  they  sing. 

\, 

ANTISTROPHE. 

O,  the  tears,  the  streams  of  tears, 

Which  in  sorrow-torrents  fell, 
When  they  forced  me  from  my  home, 

I  shall  aye  remember  well :  — 
When  the  precious  price  was  paid, 
When  the  oars  in  ocean  played, 
And  hated  ships  us  captives  bore, 
Seaward  to  this  barbarous  shore  ; 
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Where  we  serve  Atrides'  child, 

Sad  priestess  —  who  has  never  smiled 

In  this  altar  worship  wild. 

For  habit  does  not  teach  us 
In  our  sorrows  to  be  glad :  — 

Their  misery  will  reach  us 
Through  what  time  our  lives  we  lead : 
This  heavy  fate  of  man  shall  never  end, 
Grief  with  his  pleasure  evermore  shall  blend. 

STROPHE    II. 

For  you,  my  honored  mistress, 
Shall  the  Argives'  fifty  oars 
Struggle  with  the  surge  of  ocean, 
Till  you  see  your  native  shores. 
They  shall  plash  and  plash  again, 
To  the  merry  notes  of  Pan, 

While  softer  tones  of  Phoebus'  lyre 

Shall  hasten  to  an  end 
The  weary  days  which  bring  your  bark 

To  Attic  strand. 

I  linger  here  deserted.  —  woe  is  me  ! 
But  you  shall  cross  the  madly  surging  sea. 
The  halyards  high  your  sails  in  sky 

Broad  display  ; 

And  your  ship  before  the  breezes'  roar 
Flies  away. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

0  that  through  the  ethereal  course, 
Where  the  sun  his  radiance  pours, 

1  might  hasten  to  those  shores ! 

0  that  wing-borne  o'er  the  foam, 

1  might  fly  to  my  home. 

I  would  sing  in  chorus  there, 
Where  the  virgin  goddess  fair 

Of  happy  birth, 

Welcomes  throngs  who  eager  press, 
With  the  prayer  that  she  may  bless 

Them  on  the  earth : 
Where  at  the  sacred  shrine, 

Rich  with  gold, 
Her  suitors  vie  with  gifts  divine, 

Rivals  bold, — 

That  her  smiles  may  bless  the  prayer 
Which  in  reverence  they  bear 

To  Latona,  Mother  dear, 
When  with  raiment  rich  and  rare, 
Her  downy  cheek  and  golden  hair  , 

They  enfold. 
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NOW. 


A  TRUE  STORY. 


IN  a  little  village  of  Massachusetts, 
there  resided  far  back  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, one  Isaac  Evans,  an  industrious 
mechanic,  who  maintained  his  family 
comfortably  by  the  work  of  his  hands, 
but  could  not  for  his  life  manage  to 
lay  up  a  single  penny.  Consequently, 
when  he  and  his  wife  were  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  their  labors,  by  a  pes- 
tilence, a  family  of  six  children,  all 
young,  was  thrown  on  the  charity  of 
the  world.  Some  relatives  and  friends 
came  forward  in  the  "  hour  of  need," 
and  took  them  to  their  several  houses. 
They  were  all  separated,  one  from 
another,  though  not  many  miles  apart. 
It  is  with  the  youngest,  Isaac  by  name, 
that  we  have  now  to  do. 

Isaac  was  six  years  old,  when  a 
friend  of  the  family  brought  to  his 
home  in  this  city,  the  little  orphan. 

He  was  a  poor  man,  this  foster- 
father,  but  rich  in  human  kindness. 
His  help-mate  received  the  child  into 
her  house  and  into  her  heart,  for  they 
were  childless.  To  call  Reuben  Jones 
a  poor  man,  was  scarcely  correct,  ex- 
cept conventionally.  He  held  in  fee- 
simple  a  small  tenement,  planted  in  a 
sort  of  court  or  inlet  to  Lynn  Street, 
with  extensive  privileges  of  land  or 
mud,  running  down  to  the  water  to  at 
that  time  an  undefined  boundary.  Two 
rooms  on  the  floor:  the  front  room 
Jones  used  as  his  workshop,  for  he 
was  an  excellent  cordwainer  of  the 
real  old  English  stock.  The  rear  was 
kitchen,  parlor,  and  sometimes  bed- 
room, as  need  or  sickness  required. 
This  was  mistress  Jones's  domain, 
where  she  ruled  with  undisputed  sway. 
They  were  from  the  old  country,  with- 
out near  kindred,  and  they  received 
the  little  one  as  a  godsend.  Jones 
earned  enough  for  all  their  wants,  and 


now  and  then,  with  advice  and  consent 
of  his  spouse,  would  lay  by  a  shilling 
or  so  for  a  rainy  day.  Their  nncar- 
peted  floors,  flag-bottomed  chairs,  pew- 
ter candlesticks,  and  like  belongings, 
might  betoken  poverty  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  fine  houses  with  their  gay 
garniture,  but  they  desired  no  better. 
They  could  keep  themselves  comfort- 
able as  to  food  and  clothing,  and  owed 
no  man  a  penny.  Were  they  poor  ? 

I  am  making  too  long  a  story,  I  fear, 
for  'tis  a  picture  that  "imagination 
fondly  stoops  to  trace."  Here  the 
halo  of  domestic  love  and  perfect  con- 
tent lit  up  the  homely  board,  and 
glinted  over  every  cup,  dish,  and  plat- 
ter. But  I  forbear,  and  hasten  on 
with  my  narrative. 

Little  Isaac  was  cared  for,  sent  to 
school,  kept  tidy,  and  what  was  more, 
taught  to  keep  himself  so.  At  four- 
teen, his  education,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  times,  being  completed, 
his  foster-father  took  him  into  his  shop, 
where  he  soon  discovered  a  genius  for 
that  very  craft.  Thus  time  ferried  them 
smoothly  along  for  about  four  years, 
when  the  good  Mrs.  Jones  fell  ill,  and 
after  a  few  weeks,  was  borne  away  to 
another  resting-place,  never  to  return. 

A  crushing  blow  was  this  to  poor 
Reuben,  wholly  unprepared  for  such  an 
event.  It  was  quite  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. He  lost  all  interest  in  his 
calling.  He  could  not  live  alone  ;  so 
he  set  his  house  in  order,  made  his 
will,  bequeathed  to  Isaac  all  his  earthly 
possessions,  and  taking  up  his  pil- 
grim's stafF,  his  face  brightening  as  he 
approached  his  journey's  end,  he  trav- 
elled after  his  beloved  companion,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  was  laid  by  her  side. 

Here  was  a  situation  for  Isaac.  The 
house,  the  shop  with  tools  of  trade, 
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the  mud  privileges,  and  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  the  penny  savings  of  the 
good  old  couple  were  now  his  own. 

Isaac  was  ever  an  obedient,  quiet, 
timid  child,  doing  the  thing  that  he  was 
ordered,  but  seldom  thinking  for  him- 
self. He  had  hosts  of  advisers,  of 
course,  at  this  juncture ;  but  their  ad- 
vice was  unanimous,  and  as  Isaac  had 
no  plan  of  his  own,  he  took  it.  This 
was,  to  continue  the  trade ;  the  neigh- 
bors and  old  customers  would  give 
him  their  work  as  usual,  though  to  be 
sure,  there  never  was  a  shoemaker 
like  Jones. 

Now  sad  and  weary  were  Isaac's 
days.  The  light  had  gone  out  of  the 
dwelling,  the  glory  had  departed  from 
the  cups,  and  dishes,  and  platters,  till 
an  angel  visited  him  in  the  form  of  a 
lively,  ragged,  cheery,  homeless  lad  of 
about  his  own  age,  —  one  who  had  often 
dropped  in  when  Jones  was  living,  and 
his  workshop  a  stopping  or  sitting 
place  for  such  of  the  neighboring  gen- 
try as  were  out  of  work,  or  wished  to 
hear  or  circulate  the  news.  This  lad 
had  no  parentage  that  he  knew  of, 
and  had  acquired  somehow  or  other 
the  sobriquet  of  Roderick  Random. 

"  Isaac,"  said  Roderick,  one  day, 
after  a  solemn  gaze  into  Isaac's  face, 
"you  look  sad." 

"  What  wonder  !  "  said  Isaac. 

"  Well !  of  course  it's  no  wonder ; 
but  it's  no  use,  you  know.  You  ought 
to  have  somebody  with  you ;  somebody 
gay,  —  me,  for  instance ;  couldn't  I 
learn  the  trade?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Isaac, 
who  never  wasted  words. 

"And  will  you  let  me  learn  of 
you?" 

Isaac  thought  a  little,  and  said, "  Yes, 
if  you  want  to." 

"Done,"  said  Roderick  gleefully. 
"  I'll  begin  this  minute.  I  am  to  live 
here,  you  know." 

Isaac  looked  up  as  if  he  could  not 
quite  understand. 
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"  Of  course,  I  must  live  here,  for 
I've  nowhere  else ;  —  but  before  I  be- 
gin to  make  shoes,  I  am  going  round 
to  tidy  up  the  house.  I  must  clear 
up  and  have  everything  bright  and 
shiny  where  /am." 

"  Do  as  you  choose,"  said  Isaac, 
resignedly. 

Roderick  was  a  jewel.  Where  he 
had  learned  it,  nobody  knew,  for  Rod- 
erick was  not  given  to  reminiscences. 
He  put  the  old  house  in  such  order, 
as  it  had  not  seen  since  the  days  of 
the  lamented  Mrs.  Jones,  —  alas,  the 
former  glint  did  not  quite  come  back ! 
The  workshop,  under  his  hands,  be- 
came a  model  of  neatness.  Roderick 
saved  his  brother,  —  as  he  called  Isaac, 
—  many  cares ;  was  as  handy  as  a 
woman  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  and  sew. 
And  with  all  these  household  duties, 
soon  became  master  of  the  honorable 
trade  of  shoemaking.  He  even  found 
time  to  go  round  and  solicit  custom,  — 
and  the  business  was  never  before  so 
thriving. 

Without  any  special  agreement, 
Isaac  regularly  divided  the  profits  of 
their  work  with  his  friend.  Their 
wants  were  few ;  they  indulged  in  no 
extravagances,  eschewed  tobacco,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  their  majority,  — 
which  by  mutual  consent  was  appointed 
to  come  off  on  the  same  day  (Rod- 
erick's birth  not  being  registered  any- 
where), —  they  had  accumulated  a 
snug  little  sum. 

Isaac  was  content,  nor  dreamed  of 
change.  Unimaginative  to  a  degree, 
he  looked  not  beyond  the  present,  and 
that  was  well  enough.  How  was  he 
astounded  one  day,  when  Roderick 
suddenly  announced  that  he  was  about 
to  be  married. 

ft  Married ! "  gasped  he,  —  for  he  had 
no  other  thought  than  that  they  should 
both  live  on  in  the  same  way  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  then  quietly  drop  into  the 
grave  together. 

"Poh!    don't  be  frightened!"  said 
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Roderick  laughing,  "  I've  had  it  in  my 
mind  these  two  years,  ever  since  I  first 
met  my  Mary  Ann,  only  I  was  not 
then  quite  rich  enough." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  it's  best  ? " 
asked  Isaac. 

"  Best  ?  To  be  sure  it  is.  Tis  al- 
ways best  to  get  a  good  wife.  And 
Mary  Ann  will  be  that,  I'll  promise 
you.  Isaac,  you  ought  to  be  married 
yourself.  I'll  find  a  wife  for  you." 

"  O,  no,  no ! "  exclaimed  Isaac, 
with  a  shudder,  which  caused  Roderick 
to  laugh  immoderately.  Now  Isaac 
had  never  dreamed  of  loving  woman- 
kind. He  did  not  dislike  the  sex. 
He  beheld  women  with  a  kind  of  awe. 
His  excessive  bashfulness  kept  him 
from  the  slightest  approach  to  famil- 
iarity with  them,  and  to  look  on  any 
Mary  Ann  as  a  provision  for  himself, 
never  entered  his  poor  noddle. 

«  Will  she  come  here  ?  "  he  asked, 
at  last. 

"  O,  no,"  said  Roderick,  "  she  lives 
with  her  mother,  a  widow,  and  we 
shall  live  together  there.  I  shall  have 
to  leave  you,  old  chap,  and  you  must 
bear  it  with  Christian  fortitude,  as  I 
shall.  I'll  look  in  now  and  then  to 
encourage  you,  and  Ma'am  Wilson 
over  the  way  has  promised  to  take 
.care  of  the  house  and  keep  everything 
.nice.  Don't  stare  so  !  I've  made  all 
arrangements  for  you  ;  —  and  O  yes, — 
I'll  send  all  my  children  to  you  for 
shoes.  O,  yes,  you'll  see  how  I'll  pa- 
tronize you,"  —  so,  shaking  hands  with 
Isaac,  he  walked  off.  And  this  bless- 
ed episode  in  Isaac's  life  was  closed 
forever. 

.Roderick  married.  Having  nothing 
better  to  do,  he  still  continued  to  work 
with  Isaac ;  but  with  his  remarkable 
address  and  pertinacity,  he  succeeded 
after  a  time  in  working  himself  into  a 
wholesale  establishment, .  as  clerk  and 
general  assistant,  and  after  more  years, 
into  the  firm. 

Isaac  plodded  on,  looking  neither 


back  nor  forward,  —  a  thoroughly  un- 
interesting personage.  Lanes,  though 
long,  have  a  turning  at  last.  Boston 
was  prospering,  trade  increasing,  real 
estate  rising,  and  Isaac's  little  spot 
of  mud  suddenly  rose  in  value.  A 
pier  was  to  be  built.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  two  well-dressed  gentle- 
men, waited  on  Isaac,  and  frightened 
him  out  of  his  wits  by  requesting  a 
private  audience.  Isaac,  trembling 
and  agitated,  made  his  way  through 
the  gaping  loafers  who  usually  crowded 
his  shop,  and  showed  the  way  to  his 
kitchen,  hall,  and  parlor. 

They  desired  to  purchase,  and  asked 
on  what  terms  Isaac  could  part  with 
his  domain. 

Isaac  said  he  didn't  want  to  sell. 
"  Perhaps,"  says  one,  "  we  can  prevail 
on  you  with  an  offer." 

Isaac  shook  his  head. 

"  Will  you  take  five  dollars  per 
foot?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  many  feet  there 
are,"  said  Isaac  wearily,  "  and  I  don't 
want  to  sell." 

"  We  will  give  you  without  measur- 
ing $5,000  for  the  place." 

"  But  what  could  I  do  ?  Where  can 
I  go,"  said  the  poor,  helpless  fellow. 

The  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other ; 
by  some  masonic  signal  they  simulta- 
neously arose,  said  they  would  see 
him  again  in  an  hour,  and  withdrew. 

Isaac  returned  to  his  companions  in 
a  state  of  bewilderment.  They  soon 
drew  from  him  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ference, and  congratulated  him  in  such 
exulting  terms,  that  a  new  impulse 
seemed  to  be  given  to  his  very  nature. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  began 
to  think  for  himself. 

In  an  hour  the  gentlemen  returned 
with  a  stated  offer  of  exchange.  For 
the  shanty  that  he  now  lived  in,  they 
would  transfer  to  him  a  large  wooden 
building  on  Milk  Street,  in  a  not  very 
pleasant  part,  to  be  sure,  but  far  su- 
perior to  this.  The  house,  somewhat 
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dilapidated,  should  be  repaired,  his 
goods  and  chattels  removed  at  their 
expense,  and  a  bonus  given  him  of 
$1,000  to  purchase  new  stock. 

Here  was  an  offer  that  Isaac  could 
not  resist,  and  accordingly  in  a  month's 
time,  Isaac  was  established  in  his  new 
quarters.  He  had  taken  the  money, 
and  adding  what  he  had  already  ac- 
cumulated, set  up  a  boot  and  shoe 
store,  retaining  one  apartment  for 
making  and  repairing.  Thus  Isaac, 
spite  of  himself,  was  prospering. 

I  care  not  to  note  all  the  degrees 
of  his  progress  ;  but  applying  himself, 
as  was  his  wont,  to  whatever  was  his 
calling,  and  having  no  drawbacks,  in 
shape  of  family  or  other  bother,  he 
increased  in  wealth,  grew  shrewd  in 
business.  Honest  to  a  proverb,  he 
had  the  confidence  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  to  do.  He  bought  and  sold, 
improving  all  chances,  made  great 
profits,  met  with  few  losses,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  became,  if  not  a 
millionnaire,  a  something  almost  as  bad. 

His  expenses  of  living  were  small, 
compared  to  his  means,  yet  his  living 
was  luxurious  in  view  of  his  early  days. 
He  hired  two  well-furnished  rooms  in  a 
hotel :  one  a  dining  and  sitting  room, 
where  he  took  his  meals  alone,  for  his 
diffidence  in  regard  to  seeing  company 
was  unconquerable.  His  virtues  and 
vices  were  of  the  negative  kind.  He 
gave  in  public  and  private  charity 
when  called  on,  and  what  was  called 
for,  not  from  feeling,  but  rather  as  a 
just  assessment,  and  so  an  end  to  the 
matter.  He  attended  church  and  paid 
his  church  dues  punctually  ;  always 
put  something  on  the  plate,  read  noth- 
ing but  the  Bible  on  Sunday,  indulged 
in  no  vices,  smoked  no  cigars,  drank 
no  rum,  paid  all  his  debts,  never  sued 
a  man.  What  would  you  have  ?  Here 
was  a  perfect  man. 

All  things  must  have  an  end  at  some 
time ;  and  Isaac  wisely  thought  he 
had  come  to  his,  when  a  heavy  cold 


resulted  in  a  fever,  and  the  fever  left 
him  in  a  miserably  weak  and  helpless 
condition.  It  was  the  first  sickness  of 
his  life,  and  he  thought  his  earthly 
career  was  closing.  Ah,  now  the 
rich  man  for  the  first  time  perceived 
his  real  position,  and  thus  breathed  his 
lament.  He  was  alone  with  all  his 
wealth,  he  had  not  made  a  friend ;  not 
one  would  care  how  soon  his  useless  life 
should  have  an  end.  The  place  that  he 
had  filled  in  this  world  of  pain  and  sin, 
seemed  very  small  unto  him  now,  and 
swiftly  closing  in.  A  few  days  more, 
and  gaping  fools  would,  gaze  upon  his 
clay,  and  straight  forget  that  such  a 
man  had  ever  crossed  their  way. 
What  was  the  use  of  money,  that  he'd 
spent  his  life  to  gain  ?  What  was  it 
good  for  now  to  him?  Alas,  alas, 
how  vain,  to  look  for  comfort  or  sup- 
port to  heaps  of  filthy  dross,  which 
simply  to  accumulate  had  been  to  him 
a  loss  of  all  that  earth  deems  lovely, 
of  every  social  tie  that  bindeth  heart 
to  heart,  and  makes  it  happiness  to 
die  with  loved  ones  round  our  pillow, 
to  pour  the  tender  moan.  Ah,  who  is 
there  to  weep  for  me.  Alas  not  one  ! 
Not  one ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Isaac 
robed  his  lamentations  in  rhyme. 
Since  he  left  the  grammar-school,  he 
had  not  read  even  one  line  of  poe- 
try, except  in  the  church  hymn-book. 
I  can  fconly  think  that  if  he  had  at- 
tempted it,  it  would  have  made  some 
grotesque  figure  like  the  above.  Dear 
me !  he  whimpered  out  in  sensible 
prose.  Where  are  my  brothers  and 
my  sister.  Years  have  passed  that  I 
have  not  heard  from  one  of  them.  I 
will  send  for  them.  I  want  somebody 
to  love.  I  thought  Roderick  a  fool  for 
getting  married  when  he  was  so  poor, 
and  burdening  himself  with  a  family. 
He  was  wiser  than  I.  The  other  day 
I  met  him  leading  a  little  grandchild 
by  the  hand,  and  looking  as  happy  as 
a  king,  /have  no  child !  —  no  grand- 
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child  even !  Nothing  but  money,  mis- 
erable money.  Dear  me !  dear  !  dear 
me! 

So  the  wretched  man  cogitated  and 
thought,  till  at  length  his  thoughts 
took  shape,  and  he  formed  a  plan. 
Who  will  say  that  sickness  is  not  a 
blessing  ?  —  though  haply  often  in  dis- 
guise. 

He  then  and  there  resolved  that  he 
would,  on  some  plea,  call  all  his  rela- 
tives together  who  could  be  found,  as- 
certain their  condition,  and  make  his 
will  accordingly ;  for  his  extreme 
weakness  admonished  him  that  his  de- 
parture was  near.  Ah,  now  he  is 
getting  riches  indeed !  He  even 
thinks  he  can  sleep  on  his  good  inten- 
tions. Sleep  ?  —  not  he.  His  busy 
mind,  always  unfertile  of  expedients, 
could  not  suggest  the  proper  steps  to 
take  for  such  a  formidable  work.  At 
dawn  of  day,  he  sunk  into  a  wearied 
doze,  which  was  but  unrest. 

The  morning  brought  one  of  his 
clerks  with  letters,  etc.,  and  when 
asked  if  anything  particular  was  going 
on  at  the  store,  he  said  that  a  young 
man,  claiming  to  be  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Evans,  had  called  to  see  him,  saying 
that  his  name  was  Isaac  Evans,  and  on 
hearing  of  his  uncle's  illness,  said  he 
would  call  again  next  day  and  inquire 
after  him. 

"  Send  him  here  immediately,  when 
he  comes,"  cried  Isaac,  "  and  if  he  does 
not  come,  search  for  him.  I  must  see 
him  as  soon  as  may  be."  The  clerk 
stared,  wondering  at  the  unusual  ex- 
citement of  his  master,  bowed  and  de- 
parted. 

Isaac's  impatience  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. Bolstered  in  an  invalid 
chair,  which  by  his  order  was  wheeled 
to  the  window,  he  watched  every  pas- 
senger, vainly  trying  to  guess  which 
might  be  the  expected  visitor. 

"  His  name  is  Isaac  too,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  One  of  my  brothers   has   remem- 


bered me ;  and  yet,  no  !  it  was  my 
father's  name,"  —  and  with  a  sigh  he 
resumed  his  watching. 

At  length  the  man  arrived.  Isaac 
was  struck  dumb  at  his  appearance, 
and  fell  into  his  usual  insignificance  at 
beholding  a  tall  handsome  gentleman, 
who  on  his  attempting  to  rise,  stepped 
forward,  and  with  graceful  ease,  pre- 
vented the  exertion,  saying, — 

"  Be  quiet,  my  dear  sir.  I  am  told 
that  you  have  been  very  sick  ;  so  just 
sit  still,  please.  I  was  much  gratified 
to  hear  that  you  wished  to  see  me. 
Perhaps  when  you  learn  what  a  poor 
devil  this  nephew,  or  rather  grand- 
nephew  is,  and  that  he  has  just  found 
out  his  rich  uncle,  and  intends  to  ask 
his  assistance,  you  may  wish  that  I  had 
not  thus  disturbed  you." 

".  No  disturbance,"  said  Isaac,  gath- 
ering courage,  "  not  the  least.  I'm 
glad  to  hear  it  all,  and  will  do  every- 
thing you  ask." 

Such  a  hearty  response  to  his  open- 
ing speech  took  the  young  man  down 
more  than  a  rebuff.  He  had  come, 
prepared  with  arguments  to  combat 
the  old  man's  resistance  to  his  pro- 
posed appeal. 

"  I  had  not  expected  this,"  he  said, 
in  an  agitated  manner ;  "  I  came  to  ask 
your  influence  in  obtaining  a  small 
government-office,  and  supposed  that 
you  would  be  cautious  about  commit- 
ting yourself  for  one,  who,  though  a 
relation,  is  yet  a  stranger,  and  I,"  he 
stammered  with  emotion. 

"Tell  me  exactly  your  condition," 
said  Isaac. 

"Miserable  enough,"  answered  the 
nephew.  "  I  was  brought  up  to  a 
mercantile  life.  My  employer  failed, 
times  were  hard,  I  could  get  no  situa- 
tion, and  then,  I  had  foolishly  mar- 
ried." 

"  Not  foolishly,"  spoke  up  the  bach- 
elor ;  "  the  wisest  thing  !  Have  you 
children  ?  " 

"  Two,"  said  the  marvelling  nephew. 
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"  Well,  young  man,  sit  closer  here 
while  1  tell  you.  I've  something  for 
you  to  do.  First,  you  shall  take  my 
desk  and  place  in  the  business.  When 
I  go  off,  you  know,  it  shall  be  yours. 
You  shall  be  my  son.  I'm  tired  of 
making  money,  so  that's  settled.  Now 
stir  yourself,  and  call,  by  some  means, 
all  our  relatives  together,  —  here,  if 
the  room  is  large  enough.  I  am 
stronger  to-day.  I  think  I  shall  live 
a  week.  Call  them  hither  this  day 
week.  I'll  pay  expenses.  I'm  not 
out  of  my  head,  my  dear  nephew,  I've 
just  come  to  my  senses  ;  "  —  and  then 
he  narrated  his  whole  life,  his  grievous 
unendurable  loneliness,  and  in  less 
time  than  I  can  write  it,  the  whole 
programme  was  arranged,  and  uncle 
and  nephew  became,  as  it  were,  father 
and  sou. 

The  day  arrived,  and  with  it  in  due 
time  the  expected  assemblage.  Isaac's 
anticipation  of  this  meeting  had  ren- 
dered him  excitable,  but  his  purpose 
was  firm.  He  directed  that  they 
should  all  take  their  turn  in  a  chair  at 
his  side,  and  each  tell  in  brief  his  own 
story.  Of  his  four  brothers,  only 
one  remained,  who  was  too  infirm  to 
attend.  One  had  died  young.  Another 
had  left  a  family  —  some  of  whom 
were  seeking  their  fortunes  abroad,  — 
and  of  this  family,  Isaac,  the  lineal 
descendant,  was  now  the  adopted  son 
of  our  hero.  The  sister,  nearest  his 
own  age,  was  now  an  aged  woman; 
was  left  a  widow  with  several  children ; 
one  only  now  remained  to  her,  and 
with  his  wife  and  child  resided  with 
her.  She  had  gone  through  much 
hardship  and  sorrow.  Her  elder 
brother  lived  with  her.  He  had  some 
little  income,  not  quite  enough  for  his 
support,  but  with  what  she  could  do, 
and  her  son's  family,  she  was  comfort- 
able and  thankful. 

Isaac  heard  them  all,  and  then  said, 
—  "I  sent  for  you  here  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  about  to  make  my  will.  I  pos- 


sess half  a  million,  independent  of  my 
shop,  and  I  wish  so  to  divide  it  amongst 
you,  as  to  give  to  those  most  needing 
the  largest  portion.  I  am  now  ac- 
quainted with  you  all.  Let  us  pass 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  social  enjoy- 
ment—  my  new  son  will  do  the  hon- 
ors." 

No  doubt  there  was  a  happy  party 
of  them,  and  they  enjoyed  the  good 
cheer  that  was  provided ;  and  the 
strange  party  separated  to  their  re- 
spective homes  in  very  good  spirits. 

Now  Isaac  felt  better.  His  health 
improved.  His  relatives,  by  his  re- 
quest, frequently  visited  him,  and  ex- 
pressed their  joy  at  his  improving 
health.  And  so  the  year  dissolved  it- 
self into  the  past ;  yet  there  is  a  shad- 
ow on  its  decline,  which  at  length  be- 
comes visible,  even  to  Isaac's  dull 
perceptions.  His  nephews  were  not 
as  usual  attentive,  kind,  and  genial. 
Isaac  became  grave  and  watchful.  His 
other  relatives,  as  he  occasionally  met 
them,  complimented  him  on  his  in- 
creasing health,  told  him  he  was  grow- 
ing young,  and  hurried  off  as  if  to 
close  the  interview  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble. 

Isaac  pondered.  What  could  it  all 
mean  ?  4<  They  seem  to  be  dropping 
off,"  said  he  ;  "  what's  up  ?  "  Isaac' 
Junior  said  he  "  could  not  tell."  In 
short  he  seemed  to  be  dropping  off 
too.  Isaac's  wits  were  sharpening, 
and  he  fancied  that  he  had  discovered 
the  cause.  Accordingly  he  called  an- 
other family  session.  He  then  assumed 
the  chair,  and  made  another  speech. 
He  said,  that  when  he  met  them  at 
first,  he  had  no  expectation  of  living 
another  month.  He  did  not  like  to 
think  that  they  were  disappointed  at 
his  restoration  to  health.  He  would 
not  have  any  one  wish  him  dead,  and 
he  had  therefore  to  make  another  state- 
ment to  them.  He  said  that  by  a  for- 
tunate speculation,  he  had  made  money 
enough  since  that  first  meeting,  for  his 
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own  maintenance  if  he  should  live  a 
century.  Therefore,  he  should  now 
divide  to  them  as  he  had  originally 
proposed.  He  should  execute  his 
own  will,  and  they  would  receive  it  at 
once.  His  son  should  take  possession 
of  the  store  and  its  business  ;  that  por- 
tion of  his  fortune,  the  interest  of 
which  he  reserved  for  his  own  expen- 
ses, he  had  bequeathed  to  charitable 
institutions,  and  now,  no  one  need 
wait  for  him  to  die. 


The  relatives  looked  a*  him  and  at 
each  other  in  mute  astonishment ;  and 
with  a  feeling  of  self-blame  for  their,  in- 
considerate indifference  toward  the  kind 
old  man  who  was  expending  on  them 
all  the  assets  of  a  lifetime.  They, 
however,  took  courage  from  the  smil- 
ing, happy  face  of  their  benefactor ; 
and  the  residue  of  his  life  was  glad- 
dened with  their  love,  and  his  dying 
pillow  smoothed  and  softened  by  their 
affectionate  care. 


A   BLAMELESS    LIFE. 


ON  the  last  day  of  April,  18G9,  a 
beautiful  sunny  morning  shone  upon  a 
scene  of  sadness  which  moved  strong 
men  to  tears.  The  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  in  Boston,  opened 
its  doors  for  the  funeral  of  one  of  its 
best-loved  children,  —  a  young  man 
beautiful  in  form  and  spirit,  a  devout 
follower  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  an  artist  of  rare 
talent.  Six  months  before,  he  had  left 
home  and  friends  to  carry  out  the  wish 
of  his  childhood,  —  to  study,  in  Europe, 
the  works  of  the  masters  of  painting ; 
and  the  short  winter  had  found  him 
daily  in  the  Louvre,  richly  appreciat- 
ing his  opportunity  for  study;  yet, 
happy  as  he  was,  resolving  to  shorten 
his  stay  abroad ;  and,  after  visiting 
Italy  and  Spain,  return  to  his  home, 
and  in  that  peace  and  quiet  in  which 
an  artist's  imagination  has  free  play, 
transfer  to  canvas  the  beautiful  dreams 
with  which  his  mind  was  richly  stored. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  had  high 
anticipations  of  his  future.  Necessa- 
rily, much  of  his  time  had  been  given 
to  portraiture,  in  which  he  was  remark- 
ably successful,  making  each  portrait 
not  only  satisfactory  as  such,  but  inter- 
esting as  a  work  of  art.  Beautiful  as 
these  productions  were,  it  was  evident 


that  they  did  not  wholly  satisfy  his 
creative  genius.  Many  of  his  leisure 
hours  were  given  to  jotting  down  with 
pencil  or  crayon,  memoranda  for  pic- 
tures which  would  have  been  unique, 
romantic,  beautiful,  had  he  lived  to  put 
them  upon  canvas.  Of  these  he  paint- 
ed but  few,  in  short  respites  from  por- 
trait orders.  The  exquisite  delicacy 
and  grace  of  "  Mariana,"  the  pathos  of 
"  Enid,"  a  little  gem  of  art ;  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  "  First  Communion  " ;  the 
merits  of  other  pictures  and  sketches 
never  yet  exhibited,  all  testify  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  one  who, 
thus  early  in  life,  had  accomplished  so 
much  that  was  good. 

But  his  future,  so  full  of  promise, 
was  not  to  be  in  this  world.  In  the 
midst  of  health,  far  better  than  his  deli- 
cate constitution  had  ever  allowed  him 
to  enjoy,  he  was  stricken  by  a  malig- 
nant disease,  incident  to  the  open  win- 
ter, which  lasted  for  a  week's  time. 
He  was  seemingly  better,  and  his  artist- 
companions,  tenderly  watchful  and  lov- 
ing, bade  him  "  good-night,"  assured 
by  the  attending  physician  of  his 
speedy  recovery.  When  they  came, 
next  day,  to  bid  him  "  good-morning," 
he  had  passed  on  to  another  world,  his 
last  moments  soothed  by  his  perfect 
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hope  and  faith.  He  died  on  the  last 
day  of  the  winter  which  had  been  a 
summer  to  him. 

At  his  funeral  were  gathered  a  large 
number  of  the  artists  of  Boston,  many 
of  whom  had  looked  to  their  young 
brother  for  that  inspiring  influence 
which  goes  out  only  from  the  lives  of 
those  who  dwell  "  in  the  heights  ;  "  who, 
seeking  some  great  purpose,  turn  stead- 
fastly to  the  light,  —  loving  goodness, 
beauty,  truth,  better  than  any  worldly 
pleasure  or  gain.  Solemn  mass  was 
sung,  and  a  brief  eulogy,  touching  and 
tender,  was  spoken  by  one  of  the  offi- 
ciating priests.  He  began  his  remarks 
with  hesitation.  His  relation  with  the 
deceased  had  been  even  nearer  than 
that  of  father  and  son.  Keenly  he 
felt  his  own  loss,  as  he  said,  "  I  loved 
him,  and  I  think  he  cared  for  me " ; 
but  turned  to  console  the  grief  of 
mother,  sisters,  and  brother,  to  whom 
the  devotion  of  the  departed  had  been 
beautiful  and  perfect.  Especially  he 
dwelt  upon  the  young  man's  blameless 
life  and  its  spotless  record.  Where 
could  another  be  found  so  free  from 
even  the  thought  of  guile  ?  His  death 
was  sudden,  but  not  unprepared.  In 
the  prime  of  his  life  he  went  to  his 
Maker,  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  a  pure 
spirit. 

The  altar  was  draped  in  black ;  so, 
too,  the  beautiful  painting  which  hung 
from  the  choir-gallery,  representing, 
in  the  words  of  the  Litany,  "  MART  — 
Star  of  the  Morning  !  "  —  the  work 
and  gift  of  him  whose  early  death  is  so 
deeply  mourned.  A  long  and  sad  pro- 
cession followed  the  remains  to  their 
resting-place,  in  St.  Augustine's  Ceme- 
tery, South  Boston.  The  scene  of  in- 
terment was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  bright  blue  sky,  the  grand  old 
English  elms,  the  quaint  little  chapel, 
the  weeping  band  of  mourners,  the 
crosses  and  wreaths  of  choicest  flowers  ; 
above  all,  the  deep  feeling  that  per- 
vaded the  whole,  as,  in  mute  silence, 


dust  was  given  to  dust,  —  all  made  an 
impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

Such  was  the  last  of  earth  of 
Thomas  M.  J.  Johnston.  For  such  as 
he,  so  spiritual,  so  allied  to  whatsoever 
things  are  true  and  honest,  are  just 
and  pure,  are  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port, there  can  be  no  death  —  only 
the  passage  from  our  bodily  sight  to 

what  ?     Eye  hath  not  seen  ;  but, 

so  surely  as  "  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
within  "  us,  so  surely  is  the  next  world 
the  realization,  ten-fold,  of  our  best 
hope  and  ideal  in  this ! 

As  each  turned  sadly  away  from  the 
little  cemetery,  the  thought  must  have 
come,  "  It  is  well  with  him !  But  for 
us  —  J  "We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his 
like  again!"  Nor  was  this  the  oft- 
repeated  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Sel- 
dom does  it  happen  that  less  is  said  in 
one's  praise  after  death  than  before  ; 
but  it  was  true  of  him. 

As  the  hand  of  affection  cherishes 
with  tender  care  every  relic  of  the  de- 
parted, so  we  linger  over  the  memory 
of  this  "  blameless  life,"  and  seek  to 
learn  something  of  the  power  which  it 
had  over  all  within  its  reach.  Perfect 
truth  was  one  attribute  of  his  charac- 
ter. An  anecdote  of  his  boyhood  is 
told  by  one  who  witnessed  the  occur- 
rence. While  playing  with  his  school- 
fellows, he  accidentally  broke  a  win- 
dow. To  the  surprise  of  his  young 
mates,  instead  of  joining  in  their  escape, 
he  rang  the  door-bell,  and  informed  the 
lady  of  the  house  of  the  accident,  prom- 
ising that  the  window  should  be  re- 
paired. Throughout  his  life  was  evi- 
dent this  innate  love  of  truth ;  and, 
in  our  day  of  smooth  speech  and  pre- 
varication, such  examples  are  few. 
Silence  was  his  alternative  when  the 
truth  could  not  be  spoken. 

In  his  modest  distrust  of  himself  he 
kept  his  own  work  in  the  background, 
in  honor  preferring  the  works  of  others. 
Few  studios  ever  had  so  many  gems 
of  art  turned  face  to  the  wall.  These 
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were  his  own.  The  best  light  and 
position  were  given  to  sketches  by 
Hunt  or  La  Farge,  or  by  some  of  his 
fellow-students.  In  the  same  way  he 
kept  himself  obscured,  seeking  always 
to  escape  observation,  reluctant  to 
speak  of  himself.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as 
if  praise  were  almost  painful  to  him, 
as  if  it  had  come  prematurely,  or  un- 
deserved. This  alone  shows  how  high 
was  the  mark  to  which  he  was  pressing 
on. 

His  goodness  was  not  of  that  nega- 
tive kind  which  is  simply  the  reverse 
of  evil ;  it  was  of  the  purest,  highest 
quality  possible  to  mankind.  His 
standard  was  the  Perfect  One.  Is  not 
the  true  Christian  he  who  lives  as 
Christ  would  have  liv^d  were  He  walk- 
ing to-day  upon  the  earth  ?  Much  of 
what  is  called  Christianity  is  a  sort  of 
seventh-day  propriety  ;  but  here  was  a 
man  who  was  always  true  to  the  Word 
and  Spirit  of  his  Master :  a  Christian 
on  Sunday  at  the  altar,  on  week-days 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  by 
the  hearth-fire  of  home ;  or  in  the 
company  of  his  young  friends  and  as- 
sociates. 

Such  an  example  should  not  be  lost 
on  the  world  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  perils  in  the  path  of  youth  were 
never  so  manifold,  temptations  so 
strong  and  abundant.  In  the  boast- 


ful vain-glory  of  our  prosperous  times, 
we  are  drifting  away  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth.  Artificial  life  and 
manners,  scorn  of  what  is  time-hon- 
ored, too  great  dependence  upon  self, 
distrust  of  authority,  indifference  to  re- 
ligion, if  not  positive  contempt  for  it, 
respect  for  worldly  success,  whatever 
the  means  by  which  it  is  reached,  — 
these,  and  the  general  habits  of  self- 
indulgence  which  the  young  are  copy- 
ing from  their  parents,  all  tend  to 
make  our  day  one  in  which  we  need 
to  watch  and  pray  lest  we  enter  into 
temptation. 

We  hear  it  asserted  that  "  Christ 
belonged  to  a  by-gone  age ; "  that  the 
principles  He  taught  will  not  hold  good 
in  our  life  of  to-day.  Short-sighted 
indeed  are  they  who  cannot  see  that  to 
Him  is  due  our  advance  in  civilization  ! 
He  was  the  very  essence  of  progress, 
and  his  words  contain  the  spirit  of  all 
that  is  good  in  our  day  !  His  name 
has  been  so  much  used  in  cant  and 
pretension,  that  "  Christ  again  is  cruci- 
fied ! "  Let  us  hope  for  another  resur- 
rection, when  his  glory  will  appear  in 
its  undying  splendor !  To  hasten  that 
day  let  record  be  made  of  the  lives  of 
his  later  disciples,  among  whom  no 
name  shines  with  a  purer  light  than 
that  of  THOMAS  MURPHY  JEROME 
JOHNSTON  ! 


NO  MORE  SEA. 


BY  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 


I. 


As,  when  the  friends  we  dearly  love 

Go  sailing  over  sea, 
For  all  the  joy  to  which  they  go, 

Our  hearts  will  saddened  be  ; 

So  when  upon  that  sea  which  rolls 
All  earth  and  heaven  between, 
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Those  whom  we  love,  upon  the  deck 
Of  death's  great  ship  are  seen ; 

For  all  the  joy  to  which  they  go, 

Though  heaven  be  e'er  so  sweet, 
And  e'er  so  good  and  wonderful 

The  folk  they  go  to  meet; 

As  with  intensest  gaze  we  watch, 

And  see  them  fade  from  sight, 
God  help  us,  but  our  human  hearts 

Are  anything  but  light ! 

ii. 

As,  when  the  friends  we  dearly  love 

Have  gone  beyond  the  sea, 
The  far-off  lands  in  which  they  bide 

More  real  get  to  be ;  •  , 

So  when  our  loved  ones  once  have  crossed 

Death's  lone  and  silent  sea, 
And  in  a  country  new  and  strange 

Found  immortality ; 

The  heavenly  land  in  which  they  bide, 

Which  erst  did  ever  seem 
An  unsubstantial  pageant  vast, — 

A  dreamer's  idle  dream,  — 

Becomes  as  solid  to  my  soul 

As  is  the  earth  I  tread, 
What  time  I  walk  with  reverent  feet 

The  city  of  the  dead. 

Not  Europe  seems  so  real  to  me, 

The  Alps  not  so  eterne, 
As  that  dear  land  for  which  at  times 

My  heart  doth  inly  burn. 

And  not  so  sure  am  I  that  whom 

The  Atlantic's  waves  divide 
Will  meet  again,  some  happy  day, 

And  linger  side  by  side, 

As  that  the  day  shall  surely  come 

When  I,  with  all  I  love 
Shall  meet  again,  and  clasp  and  kiss 

In  that  dear  land  above. 
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CHRIST   THE   LIFE. 


BY    C.    C.    EVERETT. 


THERE  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
considered.  One  way  is  to  form  some 
theory  of  what  his  life  and  work  ought 
to  be,  and  to  reason  from  this  to  what 
they  were.  We  start  from  some  the- 
ological conception  and  make  the  reality 
correspond  with  that.  The  second  way 
is  to  approach  his  life  and  work  from 
the  other  side,  to  study  them  in  their 
detail  and  their  result,  and  to  make  our 
theories  and  our  conceptions  correspond 
with  what  we  actually  find  to  be  the 
fact.  According  to  this  method,  to  learn 
the  place  of  Christ  in  history,  we  should 
interrogate  history ;  to  learn  what  he 
was  sent  to  do,  we  should  ask  what  he 
has  actually  done.  If,  then,  we  exalt 
him  in  our  thought,  it  is  because  his 
work  exalts  him.  We  do  not  exalt  his 
work  because  it  was  he  who  did  it. 

Of  these  methods  the  first  has  been 
the  one  most  commonly  pursued,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  results  to 
which  it  has  led  have  often  been  very 
far  from  the  truth.  The  life  of  Jesus 
was  simple,  natural,  and  spontaneous. 
It  was  the  free  outgrowth  of  a  noble 
and  fresh  nature.  But,  treated  in  the 
method  just  referred  to,  it  becomes 
artificial  and  lifeless.  We  may  find 
one  example  of  this  artificial  character 
which  has  been  given  to  the  thought  of 
Jesus,  in  the  statement  so  often  made, 
that  he  had  a  double  nature.  If  Jesus 
was  distinguished  from  other  men  in 
any  one  thing  more  than  another,  it 
was  perhaps  in  this,  that  his  nature 
was  so  perfectly  a  unit.  There  are 
two  elements,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  in 
every  nature.  In  most  men,  there  is 
between  these,  strife  or  separation.  In 
the  ideal  man  these  two  natures  are 
fused  together  into  one.  Instead  of  a 
double  consciousness,  a  double  impulse, 


a  double  aim,  there  is  a  single  con- 
sciousness, a  single  impulse,  a  single 
aim.  It  was  in  great  part  because  of 
this  accomplished  simplicity  and  unity 
of  nature  that  Jesus  so  impressed  him- 
self upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  find  this  artificialness  very 
marked  in  the  theories  that  have  been 
held  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
It  has  been  seen  that  his  work  was 
different  from  that  of  any  other,  that 
the  Christian  religion  differs  from  any 
other,  and  thus  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  find  some  outward  mark 
of  difference,  some  single  element  dis- 
tinguishing the  religion  of  Jesus  from 
any  other  religion,  and  the  work  of 
Jesus  from  the  work  of  any  other,  by 
which  they  might  be,  as  it  were,  marked 
and  labelled  and  thus  set  apart  from  all 
others.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  force  and 
the  strain  that  have  been  put  upon  this 
life,  so  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and 
freedom,  to  make  it  conform  with  these 
mechanical  theories.  The  effect  is  like 
that  of  taking  some  beautiful  wild 
flower  and  pressing  the  life  out  of  it  in 
a  botanist's  herbarium. 

The  harshest  and  ghastliest  of  these 
theories,  by  which  the  work  of  Christ 
was  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
any  other,  is  one  which  leaves  the  life 
altogether  out  of  the  account.  It  makes 
the  life  nothing,  the  death  everything. 
According  to  this  theory  the  great  end 
of  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  his  death. 
In  that,  he  suffered  the  penalty  which 
was  due  to  the  race  of  man.  Christ, 
according  to  this  view,  came  into  this 
world  simply  that  he  might  die  in  it. 
His  life  is,  we  might  almost  say,  an 
accident.  If  it  had  been  left  out,  and 
in  some  way  he  had  died  without  liv- 
ing, his  work  would  have  been  as  com- 
plete as  it  is  now.  It  is  not  possible 
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here  to  discuss  this  theory  at  any 
length,  and  perhaps  a  single  sentence 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  may  take  the 
place  of  a  more  formal  and  prolonged 
argument.  In  his  prayer  before  his 
death,  Jesus  cried,  "  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do." 
Now  with  any  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion and  explanation  that  may  be 
claimed,  we  cannot  conceive  that  if  the 
one  grand  element  in  the  work  of 
Christ  was  his  atoning  death,  he  should, 
before  his  death,  exclaim  that  he  had 
finished  the  work  which  was  given  him 
to  do. 

When  the  idea  has  been  given  up 
that  the  one  great  end  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus  was  his  death,  thene  has  still 
been  felt  by  many  the  need  of  some 
other  single  and  special  mark  by  which 
the  work  of  Christ  should  be  distin- 
guished, and  without  which  his  life  and 
work  would  sink  to  the  common  level. 
Perhaps  the  most  common  theory,  next 
to  that  referred  to  above,  is  the  one 
which  makes  Christ  the  revealer.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  there  is  required 
at  least  some  one  grand  truth  which 
was  not  held  as  truth  till  Christ  ut- 
tered it.  The  discovery  of  one  such 
truth  would  separate  the  religion  of 
Jesus  easily  and  forever  from  all  other 
religions.  To  accomplish  the  end  of 
this  theory  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  se- 
lect the  truth  which  shall  be  peculiar 
to  Christianity,  and  then  to  show  that 
it  has  never  been  accepted  or  believed 
in  any  other  religion.  One  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  attempt  to  carry  out  this 
plan  is  that  it  leads  to  a  disparagement, 
more  or  less  conscious,  of  the  great 
world-religions,  and  of  the  utterances 
of  philosophers  and  seers.  Another 
unfortunate  result  is  that  so  far  as  the 
attempt  proves  unsuccessful,  Christian- 
ity itself  suffers  disparagement.  The 
proclamation  having  been  boldly  made 
that  Christianity  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  religions  by  the  enunciation 
of  a  certain  truth  never  before  recog- 


nized or  believed,  the  finding  of  this 
truth  clearly  stated  in  any  other  re,- 
ligion  refutes  the  claim,  and  thus  seems 
to  strike  away  the  preeminence  of 
Christianity. 

More  than  one  truth  has  been  put 
forward  as  the  test  and  the  proof  of 
this  supremacy.  It  has  been  urged 
that  our  faith  in  immortality  rests  upon 
Christianity.  But  men  have  always 
believed  in  immortality,  Qr  at  least,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  history  goes, 
there  have  always  been  men  who  be- 
lieved in  immortality.  We  find  grand 
and  beautiful  expressions  of  this  be- 
lief through  all  antiquity.  The  Fa- 
therhood of  God  is  another  truth 
which  Christianity  has  been  some- 
times thought  to  have  revealed.  But 
we  find  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity to  call  God  Father.  In  the 
works  of  Sophocles  we  read  :  — 

"But  the  gods  ....  oh  pardon  them  not 
For  the  deeds  that  are  ever  being  done, 
Who  being  and  bearing  the  name 
Of  Father,  look  on  such  wrong." 

In  these  words  the  idea  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  or  of  the  gods,  is  very 
clearly  uttered,  and  shown  all  the  more 
distinctly  by  the  bitterness  of  the  re- 
proach that  is  based  upon  it.  And 
this  may  serve  only  as  one  example 
among  many  similar  ones  that  might 
be  adduced. 

The  moral  precepts  and  religious 
utterances  of  Jesus  are  often  put  for- 
ward as  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and 
the  great  mark  which  separates  it  from 
all  other  religions.  But  history  disputes 
this  claim  also.  Men  bring  forth  moral 
precepts  which  have  been  thought  pecul- 
iar to  Christianity,  but  which  they  have 
found  scattered  afar.  They  bring  the  pe- 
titions that  Jesus  uttered,  even  the  peti- 
tions of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  show  that 
other  lips  before  his  had  uttered  them. 
Many  seem  to  fancy  that  thereby  the  dis- 
tinction is  lost  between  Christianity  and 
the  other  religions  of  the  earth.  These 
seem  to  rise  towards  Christianity  and 
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Christianity  to  sink  towards  them ;  and 
all  to  be  tending  to  the  same  level. 

The  difficulty  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  arises  in  the  comparison  of 
man  with  the  lower  animals.  Many 
have  shown  much  anxiety  to  find  some 
special,  distinguishing  mark  that  should 
separate  man  from  any  other  creature. 
It  should  be  some  element  of  the  phys- 
ical structure,  some  conformation  of 
the  brain  that  should  show  that  man 
stood  on  a  different  level  from  that  oc- 
cupied by  any  other  creature  on  the 
earth ;  or  at  least  there  should  be 
some  mental  faculty  of  which  the 
germ  could  not  be  found  elsewhere. 
But  here  again  the  search  is  no  more 
successful  than  before.  Either  the 
animal  nature  is  too  rich,  or  human 
nature  is  too  poor,  to  admit  such  an 
absolutely  distinguishing  peculiarity. 
The  plan  of  the  human  body  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  plan  of  the  body  of 
the  brute.  All  the  parts  of  the  one 
correspond  to  the  parts  of  the  other. 
The  brain  of  man  is  similar  to  the 
brain  of  the  higher  brute.  It  is  only 
a  more  perfect  instrument  of  the  same 
kind.  Even  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  differ  rather  in  degree  than  in 
character  from  what  may  be  found  in 
the  brute  creation.  Comte  affirms,  — 
what  Lamartine  has  asserted, — that  he 
finds  even  the  rudiments  of  religion  in 
the  higher  animals.  At  least  the  re- 
semblance is  so  strong  that  some  tend 
to  confound  the  two  classes.  In  the 
lack  of  any  such  distinctive  mark  as 
has  been  referred  to  —  any  test  that 
could  be  applied  to  all  of  the  one 
class  and  to  none  of  the  other,  the  line 
between  the  two  has  seemed  uncertain. 

The  question  might  indeed  be  asked 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  why 
men  are  not  simply  animals,  or  why 
some  of  the  higher  animals  are  not 
men. 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  the  question  why  the  higher  animals 
are  not  men,  is  the  child's  answer,  Be- 


cause they  are  not.  With  man  there 
entered  a  new  life  and  power  upon  the 
earth.  In  this  new  life  everything  is 
to  a  certain  extent  what  it  was  in  the 
old.  But  yet  everything  is  different. 
The  beasts  roamed  the  forest,  the  mon- 
keys chattered  in  the  trees,  as  they  had 
done  since  their  creation,  as  they  are 
doing  now.  But  in  some  way  or  other, 
by  some  creation  or  transformation, 
man  came.  He  came  with  his  faiths, 
his  aspirations,  his  disquietudes,  his 
passions,  and  his  sins.  He  came,  and 
the  face  of  the  world  was  transformed 
by  his  presence.  The  only  change  is 
the  introduction  of  a  higher  and  more 
perfect  form  of  life,  in  which  the  phys- 
ical elements  that  had  before  existed 
found  each  its  place  and  its  symmetry, 
and  in  which  mental  and  spiritual  traits 
entered  upon  a  development  that  trans- 
formed their  very  nature. 

Similar  to  this  relation  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals  is  that  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  earlier  religions  of  the 
world.  It  is  said,  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  truth,  that  the  elements  of 
Christianity  may  be  found  scattered 
through  these  earlier  religions.  It  is 
said  that  Christianity  brought  nothing 
new  into  the  world.  Thus  the  question 
presses  why  were  not  these  earlier  re- 
ligions Christianity  in  all  but  the  name  ? 
The  only  answer  is  as  before,  Because 
they  were  not.  They  were  not  Chris- 
tianity because  they  did  not  do  the 
work  of  Christianity,  because  they  did 
not  have  its  inspiration  and  its  con- 
solation, because  they  did  not  have  its 
faith  and  its  love  and  its  purpose. 
Christianity  came,  and  the  world  has 
felt  its  transforming  power.  It  is  not 
by  accident  that  the  years  number 
themselves  afresh  from  its  starting- 
point.  The  world  began  at  that  point 
a  new  life.  If  Christians  had  not 
marked  that  as  the  starting-point  of 
a  new  epoch,  the  general  student  of 
history  would  have  done  it  for  himself. 

And  here,  as  before,  the  difference  is 
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only  that  which  arises  from  the  influx 
of  a  higher  and  more  intense  life.  This 
life  manifests  itself  in  two  ways.  The 
first  is  in  the  disentanglement  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  elements  in  which 
it  takes  form.  This  rearrangement, 
this  concentration  and  grouping,  are 
equivalent  to  a  new  creation.  The 
separate  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
are  sought  out,  and  are  found  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  as  one  and  an- 
other of  them  had  been  uttered  before 
the  time  of  Christ.  But  yet  these 
scattered  petitions  are  not  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  it  sprang  simple,  beautiful, 
and  perfect  out  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  — 
that  prayer  which  has  been,  ever  since 
he  uttered  it,  the  medium  through 
which  the  tenderest  and  most  earnest 
aspirations  of  humanity  have  uttered 
themselves.  The  truths  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  may  be  found  scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  the  earlier 
religions  of  the  world,  but  for  this  very 
reason  they  are  not  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  They  are  not  merely  scat- 
tered, but  they  are  mingled  with  what 
is  superstitious  or  degrading.  The 
beauty  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  its  concentration  and  its  purity. 
There  is  in  it  no  discordant  element. 
It  is  as  if  the  noblest  thoughts,  the 
purest  precepts,  the  tenderest  consola- 
tions of  the  ages  had  recognized  the 
voice  of  their  Master,  and  had  gath- 
ered thronging  at  his  summons,  leaving 
behind  them  whatever  did  not  belong 
to  them.  It  reminds  one  of  the  say- 
ing, "  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  son  of  man  and  live."  It  was  as 
when  a  substance  that  had  been  held 
in  solution  by  some  foreign  element 
crystallizes  at  a  touch,  gathering  itself 
out  of  all  impurity  and  admixture  into 
one  perfect  and  shining  form.  One 
might  as  well  compare  the  scattered 
stones  of  a  pasture  to  the  plory  of 
some  complete  cathedral,  because  the 
stones  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
out  of  which  the  cathedral  is  built. 


The  second  form  in  which  this  ful- 
ness of  life  that  we  find  in  Christianity 
manifests  itself,  is  that  of  intensity. 
The  truths  of  Christianity  do  not 
merely  group  themselves  into  a  perfect 
whole,  but  each  one  of  them  gleams 
with  a  more  intense  light  than  that 
which  it  had  before  possessed.  The 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  spiritual  life, 
the  immortal  life,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  are  in  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  like  new 
truths,  —  so  intense  has  each  one  of 
them  become.  The  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  a  real  thing  with  him.  It  is  an 
infinite  tenderness  that  follows  and 
watches  over  every  child  of  man,  that 
follows  the  sufferer  into  his  grief,  that 
follows  the  sinner  even  into  his  guilt. 
The  immortal  life  is  a  reality.  The 
spirits  of  the  departed  are  not,  as 
in  the  classic  thought,  mere  "  shades." 
The  spirit  here  and  hereafter  is  no 
shadow,  but  the  one  reality.  So  love, 
with  him,  —  the  common  love  that  binds 
or  should  bind  all  souls,  —  was  riot  a 
theory  merely  but  a  passion.  Thus  it 
is  that  truths  became  so  changed  that 
though  it  may  be  proved  to  the  world 
that  they  are  old,  yet  the  world  will 
never  cease  to  look  upon  them  as  new. 
In  this  intensity  consists  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  Christianity.  This  was  in- 
deed the  new  life  which  united  these 
elements  as  well  as  gave  the  power  to 
each. 

We  see  this  illustrated  in  every  pe- 
riod of  Christianity.  The  power  of 
Christ  does  not  reside  in  those  who 
believe  most  exactly  what  he  did,  but 
in  those  whose  love  and  faith  are  akin 
to  his.  Without  this  love  and  faith 
the  heart  sinks  into  heathendom,  even 
while  the  mind  is  filled  with  Christian 
light.  The  love  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  become  mere  theories, 
and  the  spirit  becomes  again  merely  a 
"  shade."  But  when  a  heart  has  any- 
thing like  his  intensity  of  faith  in  God 
and  love  for  man,  then,  although  the 
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mind  may  be  held  in  bondage  by  some 
cold  and  dark  creed  utterly  at  war  with 
all  the  teachings  of  Christ,  we  yet 
recognize  the  Christian  and  see  accom- 
plished the  Christian  work. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  Christ  was 
done  once  for  all.  The  moral  and 
spiritual  sense  is  in  some  respects  akin 
to  the  intellect.  Truths  and  relations 
once  brought  home  to  it,  maintain 
themselves  by  their  own  authority. 
Even  if  Jesus  were  forgotten  the  world 
could  hardly  become  what  it  was  be- 
fore he  lived.  There  are  heights 
which  once  gained  cannot  be  lost. 
But  another  part  of  his  work  is  always 
accomplishing  itself  afresh  through  him. 
Faith,  earnestness,  love,  conviction, 
these  propagate  themselves  from  heart 
to  heart. 

The  life  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
are  thus  a  source  and  centre  of  life 
and  love  and  power,  for  all  who  come 
within  the  reach  of  this  influence. 
As  the  dead  have  been  said  in  the 


traditions  of  the  Church  to  have  caught 
life  simply  from  contact  with  the  bones 
of  some  buried  saint,  so  the  lifeless 
spirit  may  catch  vital  force  even  from 
the  poor  fragments  that  remain  to  us 
of  the  speech  and  varied  life  of  Jesus ; 
while  the  strongest  may  gather  from 
him  new  strength,  and  the  most  loving 
new  earnestness.  And  in  this  intensity 
of  life  and  this  power  to  impart  life 
are  to  be  found  now  and  always  the 
grand  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Jesus. 
It  is  not  sp  much  that  his  words  reveal 
truth  to  the  minds  of  men,  as  that 
men  catching  his  spirit  and  his  life,  see 
something  of  what  he  saw,  and  all 
things  in  some  degree  as  he  saw  them. 
This  was  the  truth  that  John  uttered 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel, 
he  would  present  in  a  single  phrase 
his  conception  of  the  nature  and  work 
of  him  whose  life  and  history  he  was 
about  to  unfold  to  us.  "  In  him  was 
life,"  he  cried,  "  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men." 
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LITTLE  "Willie  had  come  to  pass  the 
day  with  us,  and  some  kind  of  enter- 
tainment must  be  devised  for  his  bright, 
inquisitive  mind.  So  grandma  had 
drawn  some  simple  design  on  paper, 
and  Willie,  with  a  long  pin  and  a 
cushion  of  soft  cloth,  was  carefully 
pricking  holes  along  the  neat,  clean 
outline.  At  last  the  patterns  were  ex- 
hausted, and  Willie  came  to  me  for 
more. 

"  Please  draw  me  something^  " 
Early  accustomed  to  the  care  of 
children,  thoughts  and  fingers  flew  back 
to  days  long  gone  by,  and  I  began 
tracing  upon  the  paper  outlines  learned 
in  old  times  of  professed  drawing-teach- 
ers, and  pretentious  drawing-patterns, 
—  stiff,  unnatural  roses,  weak-looking 


stems,  and  leaves  made  of  curves, 
wholly  devoid  of  the  vigorous  straight 
lines  which  nature  puts  into  everything. 

"  Pshaw  !  I  know  better  than  this  !  " 

How  prone  we  are  to  do  not  so  well 
as  we  know  how  !  Truly,  as  Madame 
Swetchine  says,  "  We  lose  time  by  do- 
ing our  work  carelessly." 

"  Turn  to  Nature  !  "  whispered  my 
good  genius. 

There  was  a  window-full  of  plants 
behind  me.  I  turned  to  look  at  them. 
What  a  wealth  of  beauty  was  revealed 
to  me  !  and  I  thought  I  had  seen  it 
every  day !  How  charmingly  the  sun- 
light shone  through  the  delicate  nas- 
turtium leaves,  and  set  the  blossoms 
into  a  blaze  of  flame  !  How  lovingly 
the  warm  light  lingered  in  the  fragrant 
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cup  of  the  calla  !  how  it  kissed  the 
bursting  petals  of  the  half-opened  rose ! 
But  I  was  not  looking  for  color,  or  for 
effect  of  light  and  shade  ;  I  was  seeking 
a  few  simple  outlines  for  Willie's  pin  to 
follow.  And  I  found  them. 

There  were  the  straight  lines  and 
sharp  angles  of  the  English  ivy ;  the 
long  spires  of  the  pink,  bending  hither 
and  thither  in  endless  variety ;  the 
straight  stem  and  graceful  blossom  of 
the  azalea;  the  bristling  bayonets  of 
the  cactus.  And  there  were  curves, 
too;  but  all  made  of  little  straight 
lines,  so  imperceptible  that  only  a  care- 
ful eye  would  see  them.  Close  to  the 
earth,  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  plants, 
grew  half  a  dozen  little  weeds,  tiny 
things  with  thread-like  stems,  and  two 
leaves  each  ;  but  what  pretty,  simple 
things  to  draw.  With  what  a  beseech- 
ing air  they  looked  up  from  their  dark 
retreat !  —  as,  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and 
fashionable  crowd,  some  little  waif  of 
the  street  looks  up  to  you  with  a  gaze 
which  haunts  you  for  a  week,  if  not  for 
a  lifetime. 

Entertaining  Willie  had  been  in- 
struction to  me,  and  what  thoughts 
such  a  lesson  awakens  ! 

Why  does  Art  grow  slowly  ?  Be- 
cause so  many  of  its  disciples  look  not 
first  to  Nature,  but  to  themselves. 
Nature,  the  good  teacher,  is  always 
ready  with  helping  hand  ;  but  we,  hi 
our  vanity,  avoid  her,  fancying  that 
greater  things  than  she  can  show  will 
come  from  our  imagination. 

"  Composition,"  says  Millet,  "  is  the 
best  way  of  rendering  what  we  have 
seen."  What  we  have  seen,  not  what 


we  have  imagined.  The  time  is  coming 
when  Art  will  be  judged  by  its  truth 
to  Nature.  Away  with  preconceived 
notions  of  what  constitutes  a  picture  ! 
Away  with  academical  formulas  and 
restrictions  which  fetter  the  seeker  for 
simple  truth.  Let  us  first  learn  to  see ; 
and,  to  do  this,  we  must  seek  those 
teachers  who  will  help  us  to  interpret 
what  we  see  ! 

Every  city  in  America  needs  a 
School  of  Art,  where  the  truth,  and 
only  the  truth  shall  be  taught.  In 
consenting  to  open  one  of  his  studios 
for  pupils,  Mr.  Hunt  is  showing  us 
what  art  instruction  can  and  should 
be.  Falsity  and  affectation  have  no 
place  under  his  eye.  What  Mr.  Hunt 
is  doing  for  these  twenty-five  or  thirty 
young  ladies,  amateurs  mostly,  Boston 
should  do  for  all  her  art-students.  The 
new  Gallery  of  Art  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  Back  Bay  lands,  should 
have  halls  for  drawing-schools,  where 
students  of  both  sexes  might  find  the 
instruction  which  they  have  sought 
abroad  ;  and  which,  even  in  Paris,  is 
not  to  be  found  by  women,  to  whom 
the  government  schools  of  art  are  not 
open. 

Such  a  school  could  be  established, 
and,  if  possible,  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  would  be  to 
New  England  what  Couture  has  been 
to  France.  We  have  our  conserva- 
tories of  music,  arid  they  are  helping 
to  educate  the  masses  in  music.  Shall 
not  as  much  be  done  for  the  sister  arts 
of  drawing  and  painting  ?  The  hour 
has  come  !  —  aye,  and  the  man  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 
TWO    LETTERS. 

"  I  UNDERSTAND  perfectly  your  de- 
sire to  educate  a  future  wife  yourself," 
—  so  wrote  Frau  Altenberg  to  her 
son,  at  Christmas,  —  "  but  I  honestly 
confess  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
have  chosen  just  this  girl.  In  spite 
of  all  the  pains  I  have  taken,  I  cannot 
manage  her;  and  to  see  my  future 
daughter  in  her,  is  an  idea  that  makes 
me  laugh.  Although  I  was  obliged  to 
send  you  away  from  me  early,  I  have 
lived  long  enough  with  you,  and  love 
you  far  too  much  not  to  know  exactly 
how  little  Lulu's  nature,  peculiarities 
of  character,  and  inclinations,  har- 
monize with  yours.  In  any  case,  your 
personal  influence  must  do  much,  very 
much,  before  you  have  so  far  tamed 
the  little  savage  that  she  can  learn  to 
speak  from  her  heart  the  familiar 
words,  'And  he  shall  be  thy  lord.' 
She  possesses  a  feeling  of  unbending 
power,  a  tendency  to  fanaticism,  and 
an  unbridled  disposition,  which  ter- 
rify me.  I  consider  the  wish  to  chain 
such  a  young  creature  to  yourself, 
extremely  unfortunate.  You  say  so 
often  and  so  emphatically,  that  you 
wish  to  see  your  future  bride  and 
wife  grow  up,  untouched  by  the  non- 
sense and  wretched  sentimentality  of 
the  society  of  the  present  day;  that 
she  shall,  as  you  express  yourself, 
blossom  like  a  flower  beneath  your 
eyes,  and,  like  a  flower,  allow  herself 
to  be  plucked  by  you  ;  her  heart,  her 
soul,  her  mind,  are  to  be  filled  by  you 
alone,  or  if  with  other  things,  only 
through  you,  through  your  mediation ! 
If  any  man  is  able  to  attain  such  power 
with  this  maiden,  it  is  you  alone,  my 
Oswald.  How  should  I  delight  to  be- 
stow upon  you  a  wife,  who  would  know 


how  to  honor  you  in  full  measure  ;  with 
what  rapture  would  I  lead  her  to  your 
arms  ;  but,  I  frankly  confess  this  Lulu 
would  be  the  last  one  from  whom  I 
should  expect  any  sort  of  submission ; 
I  even  assert  that  every  genuine 
feeling  of  sacrifice  is  wanting  in  her ! 
It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  see  that  she 
will  never  become  an  orderly  house- 
keeper, so  great  is  her  carelessness  and 
want  of  skill  in  those  things  which 
belong  to  a  woman's  province,  and  I 
consider  her  too  slightly  endowed  spir- 
itually, to  comprehend  the  happiness 
of  being  the  wife  of  such  an  impor- 
tant man,  and  one  who  is  so  sure  to 
become  distinguished.  Nor  is  she  re- 
ligious, according  to  my  ideas.  They 
say,  indeed,  that  a  mother  would  never 
find  a  girl  to  whom  she  would  give 
her  son  right  willingly.  But  I  think 
this  wide-spread  opinion  is  one  of 
the  many  slanders,  written  and  spoken, 
concerning  a  mother's  love.  As  for 
Lulu,  I  acknowledge  that  she  is  pretty, 
frank,  and  artless  ;  but  that  she  —  as 
should  naturally  be  the  case  —  uncon- 
sciously bows  before  you,  inclines  to 
you,  or  wishes  to  hear  and  speak  of 
you,  is  by  no  means  true.  Never 
shall  I  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  your  affection,  my  dear  son  ;  but  I 
cannot,  dare  not  conceal  from  you,  that, 
in  view  of  this  singular  choice,  I  look 
with  great  anxiety  upon  your  future. 
What  an  alliance  you  might  make,  in 
what  claims  would  you  not  be  justi- 
fied !  How  very  different  it  would  be, 
if,  for  instance,  you  should  marry  your 
Cousin  Theresa.  How  harmonious 
would  everything  be,  within  and  with- 
out, and  how  —  I  may  say  it,  now  the 
whole  affair  is  hopeless  —  she  loves 
you !  She  employs  herself  with  Lulu 
in  the  most  touching  manner,  although 
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she  suspects  that  she  has  drawn  your 
heart  from  her,  and  to  me  she  is,  as 
she  has  ever  been,  a  gentle  attend- 
ant and  companion ;  I  can  talk  to  her 
of  you  for  hours.  Pardon  me  that  I 
speak  to  thee  so  openly ;  you  wished 
for  frankness.  I  hardly  think  I  can 
keep  the  child  with  me  longer  than 
until  March ;  it  is  useless,  and  we 
are  growing  apart,  rather  than  to- 
gether. Theresa  agrees  with  me  in 
this  opinion.  There  is  but  one  who 
can  carry  on  her  education,  I  think, 
and  one  whom  she  must  obey,  and 
that  is  yourself. 

"  Farewell,  my  beloved  son.  Write 
soon,  or  come  yourself.  . .  .  You  know 
I  am  always  longing  for  you,  and 
when  you  are  with  us,  I  am  happy. 
Theresa  greets  thee. 

"  In  true,  anxious  love, 

"  THY  MOTHER." 

LULU'S  LETTER  TO  AUNT  ELSBETH. 

"  You  wrote  to  me  that  it  would 
disappear,  this  sad,  dreadful  homesick- 
ness ;  but  I  wait  from  day  to  day,  and 
it  has  not  disappeared  yet,  dearest 
aunt.  Had  I  known  that  going  to  a 
boarding  -  school  meant  longing  for 
home,  truly  I  should  never  have  come 
away.  They  do  not  leave  me  alone 
at  all,  to  weep  my  grief  away  ;  some- 
body is  always  present  —  either  Frau 
Altenberg,  or  her  companion,  or  the 
intolerable  Theresa.  I  weep  at  night 
under  the  covering  of  my  bed,  and  no 
one  has  yet  heard  me.  Think  not 
that  I  am  indolent,  dear  aunt  of  my 
heart,  and  therefore  wish  to  leave  this 
place.  I  wish  you  could  question  the 
teachers  who  give  me  lessons  here ; 
they  are  all  satisfied  with  me,  and  I 
with  them.  But  through  the  whole 
day,  I  am  only  happy  during  the  vari- 
ous recitations ;  and  even  Geography 
and  Arithmetic,  which  I  once  so  hated, 
do  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  The- 
resa's reading,  which  always  puts  me  to 
sleep  —  or  her  singing,  from  which  I 
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always  run  away.  She  reads  continu- 
ally from  the  doctor's  books,  about 
strata  of  coal,  petrified  bones,  and 
kinds  of  fossils,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called ;  in  short,  nobody  but  a  coal- 
dealer,  or  papa,  who  knows  everything, 
can  understand  it.  I  dare  say  the  Doc- 
tor has  copied  it  himself.  And  then  it 
always  vexes  me  so  much  when  The- 
resa pauses  in  her  reading,  raises  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaims,  '  How 
deep,  how  glorious !  What  a  search- 
ing spirit ! '  I  told  her  once  that  I 
should  not  particularly  desire  such 
depths,  where  one  only  blackens  the 
hands ;  but  she  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders, and  whispered,  *  Prosaic  crea- 
ture ! '  And  then  she  draws  worms 
and  snakes,  to  put  in  her  album.  *  And 
she  writes  poems  in  secret,  but  she 
works  whole  days  on  a  single  page.  I 
always  take  her  manuscript  away,  run 
into  the  next  room,  and  declaim  aloud. 
One  poem  begins  thus,  — 

"  '  My  dear  boy,  my  wicked  boy, 
The  coal  mines  of  thy  eyes 
Seduce  the  unwary  in  their  joy 
To  plunge  too  deep  to  rise.' 

u  Another  ran,  — 

"  '  Refreshing  west  wind ! 

From  the  south  you  blow,. 
And  fan  the  wear}', 
And  cool  his  brow,  — 
Refreshing  southwest  wind! ' 

"  And  yesterday  I  saw  the  title  of  one, 
addressed  — 

"  '  To  an  earwig,  which  I  found 
On  the  locks  of  my  beloved.' 

u  Miss  Fanny,  the  French  compan- 
ion, lately  said  to  me,  very  softly  and 
mysteriously,  ( Mademoiselle  Theresa 
is  a  blue-stocking.  But  you  must  not 
say  this  to  Frau  Altenberg.'  When  1 
asked  what  that  was,  she  said,  '  It  is 
one  who  always  floats  in  the  upper  re- 
gions, and  never  dresses  neatly,  but 
goes  about  with  her  hair  in  disorder, 
and  has  a  black  spot  on  the  third  fin- 
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ger  of  the  right  hand,  which  cannot  be 
washed  off/  And  it  is  indeed  true 
that  Theresa  always  allows  her  hair  to 
hang  down  behind  her  ears  when  we 
have  company  in  the  evening  ;  and  her 
dresses,  and  even  her  cuffs,  are  forever 
lacking  buttons,  and  it  is  just  exactly 
as  she  said  about  the  black  spot. 

"  I  am  curious  to  see  how  the  Doc- 
tor will  agree  with  her.  when  he  comes 
here.  I  believe  she  might  become  what 
Altenberg  once  called  a  blue-stocking. 
How  rejoiced  I  shall  be  to  see  him,  for 
he  is  to  take  me  home.  Ah,  if  he 
were  only  here  now  ! 

"  We  sometimes  go  to  the  theatre, 
but  never  to  see  the  plays  which  please 
me»  I  should  so  like  to  see  *  Faust/ 
and  *  Egmont,'  and  '  Don  Carlos/  and 
<  Romeo  and  Juliet/  but  Frau  Alten- 
berg says  they  are  not  suitable  for  a 
young  maiden.  I  did  not  venture  to 
tell  her  that  you  had  read  them  to 
me.  They  gave  me  nothing  to  read 
but  history  and  historical  literature ; 
but  I  begged  Fanny,  for  a  long  time, 
to  lend  me  her  books,  and  she  now 
brings  them  to  me  in  secret ;  and  so 
I  have  read  many  precious  things  — 
so  many,  that  I  cannot  even  tell  you 
about  them.  When  I  can  sit  by  the 
table  in  a  corner  with  my  book,  and 
everybody  is  asleep,  then  I  forget  all 
my  sadness.  I  have  actually  devoured 
them  all,  —  Lewald  and  Wildermuth, 
Duringsfeld  and  Elise  Polko,  Bremer, 
George  Sand,  Paul  Heyse)  and  Miihl- 
bach.  0,  dearest  auntie !  how  happy 
are  all  those  who  can  write  books! 
That  must  be  a  precious  feeling  —  far 
more  delightful  than  reading  ;  I  some- 
times think  it  cannot  be  so  very  hard, 
and  so  I  take  my  pencil  and  paper  and 
begin  to  write ;  but  it  is  indeed  very, 
very  hard,  and  I  believe  one  must  bring 
much  more  to  the  task  than  imagina- 
tion, pencil,  and  paper.  Wild,  wonder- 
ful tales  are  whirling  about  in  my 
head  by  the  dozen,  but  they  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  caught  with- 


out ceremony,  like  gnats.  In  truth,  I 
do  fill  whole  sheets,  and  hardly  know 
how  it  is  done ;  but  I  am  always  afraid 
some  one  will  find  the  leaves,  and  so  I 
tear  them  up,  and  burn  them.  I  thought 
I  should  be  allowed  to  dance  here,  but 
I  have  only  taken  dancing  lessons  with 
girls  who  are  all  older  than  I  am,  and 
who  are  learning  to  dance  for  the  third 
time,  I  believe.  They  seem  to  con- 
sider dancing  an  every-day  affair,  and 
laugh  at  me  because  I  enjoy  it  so 
much,  and  cannot  get  enough  of  it. 
They  have  also  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
each  other  in  private,  which  is  very 
tiresome ;  and  when  they  go  home, 
every  one  finds  her  brother  or  her 
cousin  at  the  door.  I  wish  the  Doctor 
were  here,  for  he  would  come  for  me, 
and  I  should  make  a  show  with  him ; 
he  would  be  the  tallest  and  stateliest 
among  them. 

"  The  music  which  I  have  heard  is 
not  half  so  beautiful  as  the  playing  of 
my  uncle,  the  organist !  Ah,  if  I  could 
only  hear  once  more  a  fugue  of  Bach's  ! 
I  rejoice  that  he  sits  so  often  in  your 
little  room,  reading  to  you,  and  that 
you  like  to  hear  him.  He  is  indeed 
all  music ;  and  when  he  raises  his  eyes 
in  such  a  way,  it  always  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  could  hear  in  the  far  distance 
^  all  sorts  of  singing  and  ringing,  just  as 
I  could  hear  the  playing  and  singing 
of  those  angels  of  Fiesole,  which  you 
have  so  often  showed  to  me.  Do  you 
really  believe  it  is  true,  as  the  organ 
ist  once  said,  that  he  loved  a  beautiful 
maiden,  who  would  not  marry  him  on 
account  of  his  crooked  shoulders?  I 
believe  he  can  never  have  loved  any 
one  but  his  Saint  Cecilia,  and  she  must 
have  loved  him,  even  if  he  had  two 
crooked  shoulders  !  When  he  sat  by 
the  organ,  and  such  a  stream  of  melody 
arose  that  one  almost  lost  his  breath, 
and  only  good  and  great  thoughts  were 
awakened,  then  I  loved  him  almost  as 
dearly  as  papa  and  thee. 

"  O,    my    glorious    cathedral !    and 
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those  lovely  cathedral  windows,  when 
shall  I  see  them  again  !  I  am  prac- 
tising  diligently,  so  that  my  uncle  may 
take  some  pleasure  in  my  music. 
Since  I  have  been  here,  I  often  won- 
der what  Uncle  Fritz  would  say  if  he 
should  see  all  the  strange  people  here. 
What  internal  troubles,  great  and  small, 
do  they  have  !  And  I  am  surely  be- 
coming sick  myself!  If  the  Doctor 
would  only  come  soon  and  take  me 
back  with  him ! 

"  I  shall  write  to  papa  and  mamma 
to-morrow !  0,  how  happy  shall  I  be, 
when  I  see  you  all  again.  How  wil- 
lingly will  I  do  everything  for  you ! 
This  one  thing,  at  least,  I  have  learned 
here,  dearest  auntie,  namely,  that  there 
is  but  one  little  spot,  which  is  beau- 
tiful, and  warm,  and  good  —  and  that 
is  home.  I  kiss  you  all !  Ah,  hold 
in  right  dear  love,  your  forlorn 

"  LULU. 

"  N.  B.  —  I  no  longer  tear  my 
dresses.  My  hair  also  is  always  very 
smooth  now. 

"N.  B.  II.—  Tell  Sophie,  in  the 
kitchen,  that  I  will  help  her  a  great 
deal  when  I  go  home  ;  I  am  obliged 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  every  day  here, 
as  Frau  Altenberg  wishes  me  to,  and 
I  do  it  very  willingly. 

"  N.  B.  III.  —  Have  any  of  papa's 
birds  died  ?  Greet  Uncle  Fritz,  and 
the  organist;  Altenberg  also.  Could 
he  really  never  love  a  woman  who 
writes  ?  " 

CHAPTER  VI. 
A    BETROTHAL. 

ALTENBERG  had  been  at  his  moth- 
er's house  a  week,  enjoying  there  an 
infinite  degree  of  comfort.  It  is  so 
agreeable  to  dispense  happiness ;  and 
that  he  did  so  in  full  measure  by  his 
presence,  he  saw  daily.  Man,  whose 
position  in  the  world  without  is  always 
lonely,  can  experience  such  comfort 


only  in  his  parents'  house,  or  his  own 
home.  And  the  son  receives  more 
disinterested  love  and  admiration,  more 
unselfish  care  from  the  mother,  than 
the  husband  from  the  wife.  In  her 
only  son,  Frau  Altenberg  loved  also 
the  husband  whom  she  had  so  early 
lost.  She  saw  in  Oswald  her  own 
glorious  work  of  education.  She  loved 
him  passionately,  and  he  —  like  all 
men  —  magnanimously  allowed  himself 
to  be  loved.  Theresa  sympathized  with 
this  feeling  in  thg  mother ;  and  though 
Oswald  could  never  endure  his  cousin 
in  her  highly  sentimental  moods,  still 
she  was  agreeable  in  her  admiration  of 
himself,  for  she  seemed  to  be  there 
only  to  worship  him :  and  every  man 
in  the  world  is  at  least  pleased  to  re- 
ceive such  devotion,  even  from  the  ug- 
liest, most  unattractive  woman. 

Every  man  (the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  smallest)  is  to  be  gained  through 
his  vanity  ;  it  is  the  vulnerable  point, 
even  in  a  Siegfried.  "  All  is  vanity  ! " 
I  think  the  wise  Solomon  meant :  All 
are  vain,  namely,  men.  We  women 
are  to  be  conquered  through  our  heart, 
through  our  weakness.  The  heart  of 
man  —  that  is,  his  weakness  —  is  van- 
ity. 

Therefore  Oswald  did  not  become 
impatient  when  Theresa  sang,  al- 
though Lulu,  at  such  times,  was  not 
far  from  right  in  repeating  Burger's 
words,  — 

"  Piercing  air  with  shrillest  howling, 
Sinking  low  in  deepest  growling." 

But  —  he  remained  in  the  music- 
room.  "  One  cannot  deny  the  good 
child  this  pleasure,"  he  thought,  with 
great  compassion,  and  listened  with 
apparent  attention,  when,  with  eyes 
upraised  to  heaven,  she  breathed,  — 

"  Since  I  have  seen  him, 
I  seem  to  be  blind,"  — 

or,  summoning  all  her  strength,  she 
shrieked,  — 

"  Thou  my  soul,  thou  my  heart." 
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Lulu  called  this  the  "  geographical " 
song,  because  Theresa  had  a  way  of 
changing  E  into  A,  —  saying  Harz  and 
Saale,  to  the  despair  of  her  singing- 
master  and  the  great  delight  of  her 
wanton  little  listener.  Whether  the 
young,  learned  man  would  have  waited 
so  patiently,  if  something  charming, 
fresh,  and  lovely,  had  not  been  seated 
at  the  table,  upon  which  he  could  al- 
low his  eyes  to  rest  at  times,  is  still 
an  unsolved  question.  But  there  little 
Lulu  sat,  and  tried  to  work  —  at  least, 
to  rip  the  work  she  had  done.  The 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  the  fair  hair, 
which  parted  into  two  streams  of  gold 
on  the  pure  brow,  the  fine,  beautiful 
eyebrows,  the  small,  delicate  nose,  the 
drooping  eyelashes,  the  defiant  mouth, 
and  the  chin  with  its  little  dimple. 
The  bright  colors  of  her  plaid  dress 
were  well  suited  to  her  clear  complex- 
ion, and  showed  the  graceful  form  of 
her  almost  childish  figure.  And  while 
she  sat  there,  apparently  absorbed  in 
her  work,  under  the  shade  of  her  can- 
vass and  work-basket  she  drew  the  fig- 
ure of  Theresa  with  various  knots  of 
worsted,  in  lines  more  bold  than  cor- 
rect, with  her  mouth  wide  open,  and 
her  long  hair  hanging  down.  Oswald's 
figure  also  appeased  among  her  pic- 
tures, with  hair  suspiciously  bristled, 
and  limbs  hanging  as  if  they  were 
paralyzed.  Now  and  then  the  eye- 
lashes were  raised,  and  a  roguish  look 
from  the  deer-like  eyes  wandered  over 
her  victims.  Oswald  saw  all  this 
from  his  dark  corner ;  it  was  sweet  to 
watch  Lulu  from  such  concealment. 
Frau  Altenberg  usually  leaned  back 
on  the  sofa,  and  slept ;  but  she  roused 
herself  regularly  when  Theresa  made 
a  pause,  in  order  to  say,  "  How  beau- 
tiful and  expressive,  my  dear  girl ;  sing 
on." 

Sometimes  they  sat  about  the  ta- 
ble together,  and  talked ;  or  Oswald 
read  aloud  —  not  what  his  mother 
and  Theresa  wished,  but  what  Lulu 


wished.  She  made  her  requests  pri- 
vately beforehand,  or  touched  the  book 
she  had  chosen,  in  looking  over  the  ti- 
tles, in  such  a  way  that  the  others  did 
not  notice  who  had  decided  upon  the 
subject  of  the  reading.  Single  acts 
from  Shakespeare's  dramas  were  read, 
in  turn  with  portions  of  "  Titan,"  or  of 
"  Hermann  and  Dorothea  ; "  and  Schil- 
ler's "  Mary  Stuart  "  gave  place  to  the 
"Petite  Fadette"  of  George  Sand, 
Heyse's  "  Rabbiata "  to  scenes  from 
the  old  classics.  Now  indeed  could 
Lulu  listen,  and  with  what  eagerness  ! 
The  reader  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
to  look  at  times  into  her  excited  face. 
With  what  a  burning  look  were  her 
eyes  fastened  upon  him !  How  care- 
lessly did  she  lean  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  her  elbow  on  the  table ! 
Her  slender  fingers  were  deeply  buried 
in  her  hair,  the  ruffles  slipped  from  her 
wrist,  the  knot  of  her  little  red  ker- 
chief was  all  uneven. 

"  How  disorderly  Lulu  seems  again," 
whispered  Theresa,  "  and  how  ungrace- 
fully and  improperly  she  is  sitting ! " 

"  Incorrigible  ! "  sighed  Frau  Alten- 
berg, in  assent. 

How  faultlessly,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  Theresa  lean  back  in  her  chair. 
Not  a  fold  was  misplaced,  not  a  parti- 
cle of  embroidery  was  crushed,  not  a 
curl  was  in  the  wrong  place.  Her  head 
rested  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  as  if 
she  were  overpowered  by  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  her  by  the  voice  of 
her  beloved ;  but  she  knew  exactly 
how  every  hair  lay  :  her  hands  rested 
advantageously  on  the  dark  side-cush- 
ions of  her  chair,  compressed  as  much 
as  possible,  as  hands  are  usually  placed 
in  photographs.  Her  whole  attitude 
appeared  picturesque  and  motionless. 
Her  blue  eyes  were  fix^d  upon  the 
young  man's  face  with  an  expression 
of  timid  yearning,  but  not  with  a  look 
which  could  compromise  her  ;  at  the 
right  moment  her  eyes  dropped,  as  if 
in  terror. 
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"What  do  you  think  of  Lulu?" 
said  Frau  Altenberg  to  her  son,  after 
the  first  few  clays  of  familiar  inter- 
course. 

"  She  is  changed  altogether  for  the 
better." 

"  You  are  surely  jesting  ;  she  seems 
to  me  exactly  what  she  always  was." 

"  No,  she  has  become  more  quiet 
and  steady,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
charm  to  me  in  seeing  her  thus  in  your 
presence.  How  inexpressibly  sweet  is 
the  thought  of  gaining  a  wife  who 
would  care  for  us  alone  ;  and,  under 
the  eye  of  the  mother,  would  learn  to 
love  the  son,  and  be  led  further  on  by 
him." 

"Thou  art  really  thinking  of  her 
in  earnest,  and  yet  she  thinks  so  little 
of  thee,  Oswald." 

"  But  still,  she  thinks  of  no  one 
else.  'I  am  perfectly  contented  with 
this  for  the  present.  Her  heart  shall 
be  an  unwritten  page;  her  mind  and 
soul  shall  receive  nourishment  only 
from  my  hand,  like  a  little  bird  which 
I  have  caught  and  reared.  It  is  only 
so  that  woman  becomes  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  man.  She  must  be  his  crea- 
tion, as  it  were.  Adam  was,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  creator  of  Eve  ;  she  was 
taken  from  his  rib,  from  his  flesh : 
now,  so  do  I  wish  to  create  my  Eve, 
spiritually." 

The  mother  sighed.  "  Do  what  you 
will,  if  it  makes  you  happy,  my  son. 
I  should  have  thought  Theresa  would 
be  much  more  congenial  to  you,  with 
her  submissive  ways  and  active  inter- 
ests." 

"  But,  mamma,  a  woman  who  has 
already  been  betrothed,  and  who,  more- 
over, has  quite  a  propensity,  I  fear,  for 
so-called  literary  performances  !  " 

"Ah,  how  can  you  mention  that 
childish  affair !  A  school-girl's  love, 
nothing  more.  Mere  play  on  both 
Bides  !  And  then,  —  that  she  writes  a 
verse  now  and  then  perhaps  "  — 

"  But   hers   are   no   longer  undese- 


crated   lips,  such  as  I  would  kiss,"  he 
interrupted. 

"  My  dear  son,  according  to  your 
way  of  thinking,  there  are  scarcely 
any  undesecrated  lips." 

"  Possibly ;  but  Lulu  is  still  a  sim- 
ple child,  a  rose  tightly  closed,  and 
that  is  the  inexpressible  charm  about 
her." 

"  God  grant  that  she  may  blossom 
only  for  you,  Oswald.  I  shall  learn 
to  love  her  when  she  loves  you,  but 
not  before." 

The  day  after  this  conversation  was 
Sunday.  The  ladies  had  been  to  mass, 
and  Frau  Altenberg  then  undertook  a 
little  round  of  visiting  with  Theresa ; 
—  Lulu  had  come  home  alone.  A 
gray  winter  sky  and  light  showers  of 
snow  made  the  prettily-arranged  sit- 
ting-room look  doubly  pleasant.  Al- 
tenberg sat  by  the  fire,  reading,  when 
the  young  girl  hastily  entered.  She 
had  taken  her  mantle  off,  and  now 
threw  her  little  black  hat  carelessly 
down  on  the  nearest  chair.  A  beam- 
ing smile  rested  upon  her  face.  Hand- 
ing the  young  man  the  written  leaf 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  she  sai<J, 
"  I  have  found  another  of  Theresa's 
poems ;  it  was  in  the  music-room  !  It 
is  '  An  ode  to  the  one,'  so  says  the 
title.  If  I  only  knew  who  the  one 
might  be  ! " 

And  while  Oswald's  eyes  ran  over 
the  paper,  Lulu  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der. Her  sweet  breath  passed  close 
to  his  cheek,  and  her  wavy  hair  touched 
him.  The  verses  were  full  of  warmth 
and  tenderness,  and  had  no  special 
faults.  At  this  moment,  it  seemed  to 
the  reader  as  if  Lulu  were  speaking 
to  him ;  a  dreamy  sensation  came  over 
him,  and  a  feeling  of  rapture  streamed 
through  his  heart.  The  absent  and 
the  present  were  mingled. 

"  0  thou,  of  whom  I  think  by  day  and  night, 
Whom  I  behold  each  hour  in  dreams  "  — 

he  read. 
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He  had  not  the  courage  to  turn  his 
head  —  he  must  then  have  touched  the 
fresh,  childish  cheek  with  his  lips. 
Folding  the  paper,  he  only  asked, 
"  Couldst  thou  ever  write  such  words, 
Lulu  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  she  said,  laughingly  ;  and, 
turning  away  from  him,  took  a  low 
seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  place. 

"  Canst  thou  not  believe  that  — 
that  —  a  maiden  may  love  a  man  ?  " 

"  0,  yes  indeed !  but  I  should  say 
all  that  to  him,  and  not  be  making 
rhymes,  if  I  loved  him." 

"  But  this  '  saying  '  is  not  always  — 
or  scarcely  ever  —  in  a  maiden's  place  ; 
it  is  the  man  who  must  speak  iu  such 
cases." 

"  Well,  then,  perhaps  I  should  write 
a  touching  story  on  the  subject ;  but 
how  one  can  look  up  rhymes,  or  count 
off  syllables,  when  one  is  sad  or  happy, 
I  cannot  understand." 

"  Every  one  loves  in  his  own  way. 
How  would  you  love  ?  " 

Lulu  looked  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire  for  a  little  while.  "  Indeed,  the 
'  how '  I  cannot  rightly  express,"  she 
then  answered  softly,  "  but  it  must  be 
some  one  who  will  be  as  good  to  me 
as  my  father,  and  with  whom  I  can 
speak  of  everything  as  freely  as  with 
Aunt  Elsbeth,  and  who  will  take  care 
of  me  as  mamma  does  ;  and  it  must 
be  as  though  the  roses  were  in  bloom, 
and  as  if  I  could  sing  the  whole  day." 

"  Lulu,  some  one  loves  you  so  — 
will  you  return  his  love  ? "  Oswald 
had  become  very  pale,  as  these  words 
passed  his  lips. 

A  burning  blush  covered  her  face. 
She  gazed  upon  him  with  a  look  of 
astonishment  and  terror. 

"  It  is  I  who  love  you  —  will  you 
be  my  bride  ?  " 

And  he  arose  slowly,  and  laid  his 
trembling  hand  on  the  young  girl's 
head.  Her  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon 
him. 

"  Shall  we   then   go  home   immedi- 


ately ? "  she  asked,  while  a  gleam  of 
joy  darted  from  her  eyes. 

"Certainly,  if  it  is  your  wish  !  " 

She  rose,  and  gave  him  both  her 
hands.  "  Yes,  I  will  love  you  !  "  she 
said  earnestly.  "  When  shall  we  start 
on  our  journey  ?  How  rejoiced  papa 
will  be  to  have  me  at  home  again ! " 

He  put  his  arm  about  the  slender 
form,  and  drew  her  tenderly  to  him- 
self. 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  will.  But  you 
must  not  show  mamma  how  glad  you 
are  at  the  thought  of  going  away,  for 
it  would  hurt  her  feelings  !  " 

"  Certainly  not,  —  only  you  must 
not  demand  that  I  shall  wear  a  long 
face!" 

"  No,  the  happier  the  better  !  But, 
dost  thou  not  know  that  thou  must 
now  say  '  thou '  to  me,  and  '  Oswald  ? ' >: 

She  freed  herself  from  his  arm.  "  I 
cannot  do  that  at  once,"  she  answered 
in  confusion.  "  You  must  have  a  lit- 
tle patience,  until  I  become  accus- 
tomed to  all  these  new  things  !  And 
moreover  —  ah,  I  am  so  ignorant,  and 
you  are  so  learned  !  and  —  therefore  I 
am  really  afraid.  How  will  you  begin 
to  teach  me?" 

"  Let  that  be  my  care,  beloved  child. 
But  you  must  give  me  a  betrothal 
kiss,  Lulu  ! " 

She  looked  up  to  him,  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  sweet  blush, 
quietly  and  gently  kissed  his  lips. 

He  sighed  deeply.  The  lips  which 
had  touched  his  were  those  of  a  child, 
not  of  a  woman.  The  aim  of  his  de- 
sires was  reached  —  he  had  taken  the 
bud  to  his  heart.  "  Now  we  will  wait 
for  the  blossoming,"  he  said  softly  to 
himself. 

Theresa  and  Lulu  were  writing  in 
their  rooms  at  the  same  hour  on  the 
evening  of  that  eventful  day.  Lulu's 
hasty  lines  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Beloved  aunt !  I  have  become  a 
bride  to-day ;  tell  this  only  to  papa 
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and  mamma ;  I  can  write  to  thee 
alone.  I  am  now  to  call  Dr.  Alten- 
berg *  thou.'  We  start  to-morrow  on 
our  homeward  journey.  I  am  so 
happy  because  I  am  going  home,  and 
I  will  love  the  Doctor  very  dearly  for 
taking  me  to  you.  It  is  all  like  a 
dream  to  me.  I  thought  a  declara- 
tion of  love  was  so  entirely  different, 
and  that  a  man  must  always  fall  on  his 
knees,  when  he  tells  a  maiden  that  he 
loves  her.  I  thought,  too,  that  one 
must  weep  and  laugh,  and  I  cannot  say 
what  other  mad  stuff  I  had  imagined. 

"  This  comes  from  having  such  an 
unreasonable  fancy.  But  we  will  be 
satisfied  now,  for  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
dance  and  to  read  what  I  please,  and 
need  not  take  any  more  lessons. 

"  Twice  more  I  sleep  here,  and  then 
I  shall  see  you  all  again.     Trembling 
with  joy  is  the  hand  of  thy  happy 
«  LULU." 

From  Theresa's  journal :  — 

"  Between  yesterday  and  to-day  lies 
a  gulf,  the  grave  of  my  hopes  and 
dreams.  Oswald  has  affianced  himself 
to  the  most  intolerable  goose  that  has 
ever  cackled  on  earth. 

"  0  men,  men  !  how  do  ye  deserve 
that  we  should  torment  and  abuse  you, 
become  faithless,  and  lavish  your  money 
on  trifles  and  finery  !  You  are  not 
the  strong  sex,  but  the  weaker.  A 
healthy  appetite  and  rosy  cheeks  charm 
you  more  than  a  being  formed  of  moon- 
shine and  ether,  who  only  ventures  to 
take  nourishment  in  secret,  and  pre- 
fers delicate  little  cakes  to  the  flesh  of 
animals.  You  turn  away  from  a  ma- 
tured, submissive  being,  who  could  fly 
with  you,  and  give  yourself  to  a  child- 
ish creature,  who  can  only  flutter  with 
the  wings  of  a  goose.  You  wish  to 


have  a  plaything,  not  a  companion.  0 
Oswald,  how  does  my  heart  bleed  for 
thee !  I  thought  it  would  be  so  differ- 
ent! 

"  How  cold  I  have  been,  on  his  ac- 
count, to  Capt.  von  Maien,  and  how 
distant  in  my  manner  toward  the  as- 
sessor Herzfeld,  though  the  former  has 
property,  and  the  latter  is  an  only  -son, 
and  as  rich  as  Altenberg  at  least. 
Why  ?  I  now  ask.  My  ideal  lies  shat- 
tered in  the  dust.  .  .  .  Po<5r  Theresa! 
sing  the  familiar  song  '  of  sorrow.' 

"  I  am  vexed  that  I  have  practised 
so  extravagantly,  because  aunt  told  me 
Altenberg  was  very  fond  of  music  ;  — 
and  then  the  tiresome  reading  every 
evening!  I  need  not  exert  myself 
any  longer  in  this  direction,  at  least. 
Maien  always  runs  away  when  there 
is  reading  or  music,  and  Herzfeld 
only  likes  couplets,  and  comedies  with 
the  characters  distributed.  In  so- 
ciety, he  always  excels  in  the  melody, 
of  the  Shadow  Dance  :  '  A  mechanician 
sat  in  an  omnibus,'  etc.  To  please 
one,  I  think  we  must  soon  begin  the 
history  of  the  last  campaign ;  and  then 
read  Gutzkow's  '  Knights  of  the  Spirit/ 
for  Herzfeld's  benefit. 

"  I  honestly  confess  that  Maien  is 
horribly  tiresome ;  but  still  he  is  very 
stately  in  appearance,  and  has  that  in- 
conceivably charming,  sweet,  irresist- 
ible *  von '  before  his  name,  which  trans- 
figures him  wonderfully.  Herzfeld  is, 
unquestionably,  the  silliest  of  all  my 
adorers ;  why  must  he  be  so  rich ! 
Fate,  thou  art  a  demon.  Poor  woman- 
heart  !  *  The  choice  is  short  —  re- 
pentance long  ! '  Consider  that,  un- 
happy Theresa !  Thou  canst  never, 
never  love  again ;  only  esteem  and  — 
marry." 

[  To  be  continued. 
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ON  THE   RELATIONS   OF   CATHOLICISM   AND   PROTESTANT- 
ISM  TO    CHRISTIANITY   AND   THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 


BY    J.    B.    TORRICELLI. 


CATHOLICISM  and  Protestantism  are 
two  different    systems   for    the    inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  two  different 
methods  of  applying   and    developing 
the   Christian   principle.      One   repre- 
sents   its    conservative,   the    other    its 
progressive  element.     Each  claims,  to 
understand  it  better  than  the  other,  and 
be  destined  to  take  the  other's   place. 
They  are  two  antagonistic  forces  tend- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction,  two  powers 
struggling   for   the   supremacy   in   the 
Church.       Catholicism    possesses    the 
experiences  and  prudence  of  old  age  ; 
to  it  belongs  the  past  with  all  its  trials 
and  glories.     But   of   old  age   it  has 
also    the    cunning,   the    stubborn    and 
despotic  disposition  ;  and  to  it  likewise 
belong  the  horrors  and   the  shame  of 
the  past.      Protestantism  has  the  ag- 
gressiveness, heedlessness,  and  restless- 
ness of  youth  :  to  it  belongs  the  future 
with  all  its  uncertainty,  prospects,  and 
promises.     But  of   youth   it   has   also 
the  fickleness   and  impatience ;  it   can 
bear    no    restraint,  it   cannot    stop    to 
think  ;  and  to  it  are  due  the  dissensions 
of  its  followers,  the  inconsistency  that 
makes  them  intolerant  of  each  other's 
opinions.     The  former  lives  by  recol- 
lections, the   latter   by  aspirations   and 
hopes.     They  counteract   each    other, 
and  yet  in  the  end   one   must  prevail. 
Which  will  predominate  and  subjugate 
its  opponent  —  Catholicism  or  Protes- 
tantism ?    A  satisfactory  answer  to  such 
a  question  is  contained  in  their  own  na- 
ture and   in   their  history.     What  are 
they  ?     What  have  they  accomplished  ? 
What     are      they     actually     doing  ? 
What  do  they  intend  to  do   for  Chris- 
tianity, science,   and   civilization?     A 
thorough    investigation    of    these    and 
similar  questions  can  only  enable  us  to 


understand  their  tendency  and  foretell 
their  future. 

And  here  the  kind  reader  must  allow 
me  to  say  a  few  words  about  my  posi- 
tion, lest   my  views   be   misinterpreted 
or  considered  as  an  offence.    The  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism    I    always    regarded    as 
most   important    and    of    the    greatest 
consequence  for  Humanity.     Educated 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  enabled  by 
circumstances  to  behold  both  her  good 
and   bad  qualities,  I  became    satisfied 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  services 
she  has  done  to  society  at  certain  times, 
and  the  large   amount  of  good  accom- 
plished through  her  instrumentality,  the 
Church  of   my  youth  was    neither   a 
divine  institution  nor  a  permanent  one. 
I  became  satisfied   that,  for  one  who 
desires  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  tri- 
umph of  truth,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  himself  utterly  independent  of 
her,  and  so  I  did.     I  left  that   Church 
and  cast  my  lot  with  Protestantism,  as 
the    only  logical  step  a    Catholic   can 
take,    unless    he    chooses    to  give    up 
Christianity   altogether.     Not   that   in 
my  mind  Protestantism  has  any  better 
claims  to  be  considered  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution, or  a  more  permanent  one  than 
Catholicism :  but  because  it  looks  for- 
ward,  and    allows    men    to    use    their 
faculties    without    restraint,   that   they 
may  give  their  nature  the  development 
of  which    God  has    made   it    capable. 
From  that  moment   Protestantism  has 
been  for  me   the  object  of  as  faithful 
study,  as  Catholicism  had   been  ;  and, 
after  twenty   years    of   more    or   less 
close  application,   my   convictions    are 
that  Protestantism,  notwithstanding  its 
wrongs  and  shortcomings,  was  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  DOW,  a  blessing  to  the 
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Christian  Church.  My  heart,  so  to 
say,  is  still  with  Catholicism  ;  how  can 
I  help  it  ?  All  the  memories  of  my 
childhood  and  youth  are  with  it.  The 
little  I  am  and  know  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  its  influence  and  teach- 
ing. Most  of  my  early  companions 
and  friends,  all  my  kindred  cherish  it, 
and  many  of  them  are  sleeping  in  the 
ground  consecrated  by  its  ceremonies 
and  prayers.  Yes,  my  heart  is  still 
with  Catholicism,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  it  will  remain  there  as  long  as  it 
beats.  My  mind,  however,  my  soul 
with  all  its  faculties,  my  present  and 
future  are  with  Protestantism ;  not 
with  stationary  Protestantism  which  is 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  its  own 
principles,  but  with  that  which  is  con- 
stantly going  onward,  and  knows  no 
limits  to  human  progress  except  those 
put  to  it  by  man's  Creator.  Nor  again 
can  I  help  this.  Like  plants,  are  we 
not  naturally  drawn  towards  light  ? 
Do  we  not  prosper  better  on  the  rich 
soil  of  a  hill  and  in  the  open  air  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  than  in  the  sandy 
ground  of  a  primeval  forest  whose  lux- 
uriant trees  cover  us  with  a  perpetual 
shade  ?  My  mind  then  is  with  Protes- 
tantism. But  both  my  mind  and  heart 
are  for  truth,  for  humanity,  for  God.  If 
therefore  anything  stated  in  this  pa- 
per should  seem  too  severe,  the  reader 
must  remember  how  difficult  it  is  to 
measure  our  words  when  *  our  greatest 
interests  are  at  stake.  I  will  certainly 
not  curse  what  God  has  once  pros- 
pered ;  I  shall  purposely  avoid  saying 
what  may  reflect  on  persons.  My  deal- 
ing is  with  doctrines  and  institutions, 
not  with  men.  These  are  the  children 
of  God,  and  I  love  them,  whoever  or 
whatever  they  be  ;  those  are  the  work 
of  man,  and  I  treat  them  with  the  free- 
dom with  which  I  do  my  own  works. 

It  is  very  common  to  confound 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  with 
Christianity,  and  consider  them  as  one 
and  the  same  thing  under  different 


names.  But  neither  is  Christianity. 
There  is  between  them  the  same  dif- 
ference we  find  between  a  cause  and 
its  effects,  between  impulsion  ahd  mo- 
tion, between  life  and  action.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  cause  of  their  existence, 
the  force  that  puts  and  keeps  them  in 
motion,  the  life  that  animates  and 
prompts  them  to  action.  It  has  ex- 
isted and  will  exist  independently  of 
and  without  them.  Catholicism  is  the 
letter,  as  it  were,  the  materialism  of 
Christianity.  To  render  Christianity 
intelligible  to  the  masses,  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  professors  from 
among  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned,  Catholicism  contrived  to  give 
it  visible  forms.  God  is  invisible  ;  but 
he  revealed  himself  to  the  eyes  of  men 
in  Jesus,  and  Jesus  was  said  to  be  him- 
self God.  Jesus  disappeared  from  the 
earth  through  death,  and  with  him  God 
manifested  to  the  senses  ;  but  in  the 
bishop  of  Rome  he  left  a  representa- 
tive to  take  his  place  ;  and  that  bishop 
in  his  turn  was  changed  into  a  god,  so 
that  in  reality  God  stands  always  visi- 
ble in  our  midst.  To  this  man-God 
the  God-man  intrusted  the  charge  of 
his  Church  and  the  deposit  of  divine 
truth  ;  through  him  he  makes  his  will 
known ;  with  him  he  shares  his  author- 
ity and  infallibility.  The  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Christian  were  searched, 
and  the  new  theocracy  was  affirmed  to 
be  in  them  foretold,  ordained,  described. 
The  old  Roman  pontiffs  and  the  Jewish 
high-priests  served  at  first  as  models  ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  a  royal 
priesthood  should  be  presided  over  and 
ruled  by  a  king,  and  accordingly  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  made  a  king.  Is 
not  God,  whom  he  represents,  the  king 
of  the  universe  ?  Is  it  not  meet  and 
reasonable  that  the  man  appointed  by 
him  to  fill  his  place  should  be  invested 
with  the  same  dignity  ?  And  thus  the 
humble  Nazarene,  in  the  person  of  his 
pretended  vicar,  became  a  king  in  spite 
of  himself;  not  of  Judaea,  but  of  the 
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world ;  not  crowned  with  thorns,  but 
with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Following  the  same  order  of  ideas 
and  for  the  same  reason,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  was  also  arrayed  as  it  be- 
comes so  great  a  king.  Garments  glit- 
tering with  gems  and  diamonds,  costly 
and  pompous  pageantry,  extravagant 
and  high-sounding  titles,  exaggerated 
and  strange  manifestations  of  homage  : 
everything  was  heaped  on  the  man 
who  little  by  little  had  constituted  him- 
self the  ruler  over  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  his  fellow-men.  Nothing  was  deemed 
too  much  or  too  great  for  him,  even 
to  the  triple  crown  symbolizing  the 
extent  of  his  dominion  over  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  The  sensuous  Jewish 
ideal  of  the  Messiah,  which  Jesus  failed 
to  exhibit  in  himself,  was  realized  by 
him ;  and  the  most  spiritual  of  religious 
manifestations  was  made  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  worship  chiefly  appealing  to 
the  senses.  Is  this,  can  this  be  Christian- 
ity ?  As  such  it  was  not  accepted  every- 
where by  the  whole  Church.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  Roman  bishop  into  a  god 
had  been  the  slow  work  of  centuries, 
and  it  was  not  effected  without  a  great 
opposition.  Some  of  the  most  learned 
among  both  the  clergy  and  laity, 
prompted  either  by  piety  and  zeal  or  by 
jealousy  and  envy,  lifted  their  voices  to 
protest  against  the  attempt.  A  few 
Roman  bishops  themselves,  amongst 
whom  Gregory  the  First  stands  fore- 
most, rejected  with  indignation  the 
idea  of  being  regarded  as  superior  to 
their  brethren.  The  plan,  however,  was 
carried  through  at  last.  Those  who 
lived  afar  from  the  centre  of  the  new 
empire,  and  had  little  to  fear,  refused 
to  submit.  Those  who  found  them- 
selves within  the  reach  of  its  power, 
were  either  compelled  to  obey,  or  fell 
victims  of  their  disobedience  and  re- 
sistance. 

For  several  centuries  Catholicism 
had  the  sway.  Under  its  influence 
everything  was  added  to  Christianity 


that  could  better  allure  the  senses  and 
subjugate  human  reason ;  everything 
was  done  to  constitute  the  Church  into 
a  powerful  institution  that  might  be 
able  to  conquer  and  annihilate  her  foes. 
But  Protestantism  was  meanwhile  at 
work  ;  the  opposition,  I  mean,  to  a 
material  interpretation  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
central  power  in  the  Church.  When 
this  interpretation  had  been  carried 
so  far  that  all  attempts  to  stay  it 
seemed  utterly  hopeless,  the  most  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  Christian  world, 
the  good  and  spiritual -minded  from 
amidst  the"  priesthood,  suddenly  rose, 
not  to  check,  but  to  undo  the  work 
that  Catholicism  had  done.  To  the 
letter  of  the  law  they  opposed  its 
spirit;  above  religious  submission  and 
belief  they  proclaimed  study  and  free 
inquiry  into  all  things ;  for  the  com- 
plicated forms  and  pompous  ceremo- 
nies of  the  liturgy  they  substituted 
prayer  and  praise,  as  the  only  spiritual 
and  truly  Christian  way  of  worship. 
It  was  then  that  the  school  supplanted 
the  temple,  and  the  desk  was  seen  to 
take  the  place  of  the  altar.  And  the 
priest,  who  under  pretext  of  a  purer 
and  higher  condition  of  life  had  for- 
saken wedlock  and  was  grovelling  in 
lewdness,  the  priest  took  to  himself  a 
wife  and  became  a  leader  in  the  way 
of  righteousness.  Thus  encouraged  by 
the  first  success  and  by  the  example  of 
her  teachers,  the  Church  everywhere 
awoke  from  her  slumber  of  centuries, 
felt  a  new  spirit  infused  into  her  veins, 
and  protested  against  being  made  any 
longer  a  tool  in  the  work  of  adulterating 
the  Christian  principle.  In  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France,  that  protest  was  drowned 
in  blood,  so  effectually  drowned  that 
hardly  any  traces  were  left  of  it  for  a 
long  time.  But  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  England,  all  over  the  North 
of  Europe,  Protestantism  spread  with 
the  swiftness  of  lightning,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  waxed  so  strong  that  Catholi- 
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cism  was  brought  to  terms,  and  had  to 
acknowledge  its  opponent  as  a  power 
in  the  Christian  world. 

And  a  formidable  power  it  proved  to 
be,  because  truth  and  right  were  on  its 
side.  Instead  of  shunning  and  hating 
light,  it  always  longed  and  sought  for 
it.  Protestantism  understood  better 
than  its  adversary  the  aim  of  Chris- 
•tianity  and  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
and  it  was  never  guilty  of  considering 
itself  as  being  either.  Catholic  writ- 
ers are  wont  to  object  to  Protestantism 
that  it  is  neither  a  religion  nor  a  church, 
but  a  negation  of  both.  Its  not  being 
a  religion  or  a  church  in  the  proper 
signification  of  these  words  is  perfectly 
true ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  Catholi- 
cism. The  very  qualification  of  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant,  which  we  give  to 
different  branches  of  the  Church  and 
different  forms  of  religion,  excludes 
such  an  idea.  The  qualification  can 
never  be  the  same  thing  with  the  ob- 
ject qualified.  Because  man  is  a  rea- 
sonable being,  who  will  attempt  to  main- 
tain that  man  and  reason  are  identical  ? 
It  would  be  equally  absurd  and  untrue 
to  say  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  or 
a  church,  because  there  is  a  Christian 
Church  and  a  Christian  religion.  Chris- 
tianity is  something  above  them,  greater 
and  higher  than  both.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  system  of  moral 
and  religious  teaching  is  founded,  the 
sentiment  that  prompts  certain  religious 
ceremonies  and  observances,  known  by 
the  name  of  Christian  religion.  It  is 
likewise  the  bond  of  union  between 
several  millions  of  men  professing  to 
worship  the  same  God  and  cherish  the 
same  hopes ;  and  this  union  of  men  we 
call  the  Christian  Church.  If  Cathol- 
icism and  Protestantism  are  in  fact  such 
religion  and  such  church,  if  they  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  them,  what  is 
the  cause  of  their  existence  ?  Where 
is  the  bond  that  keeps  them  together  ? 
To  say  that  Protestantism  is  neither 
the  Christian  religion  nor  the  Christian 


Church,  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
Protestantism  is  not  what  Catholicism 
cannot  be.  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
possibility.  Can  the  clock  ever  be  the 
clockmaker?  or  the  sculptor  his  own 
statue  ? 

As  for  Protestantism  being  a  nega- 
tion of  both  Christian  religion  and 
Christian  Church,  never  was  a  charge 
more  false.  What  does  Protestantism 
deny  ?  Does  it  deny  any  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity  ?  Does  it  deny  the  ex- 
istence, the  expediency,  the  mission  of 
the  Christian  Church  ?  Most  certainly 
not.  It  refuses  to  acknowledge  and 
utterly  denies  the  spurious  Christianity 
substituted  by  Catholicism  for  the  legit- 
imate one.  It  denies  that  Jesus  ever 
intended  to  have  a  vicar  on  earth  clad 
with  supreme  and  absolute  ppwer  over 
his  Church,  or  established  a  priesthood 
to  enslave  the  consciences  of  men.  It 
denies  that  Christianity  teaches  men  to 
believe  what  they  cannot  understand 
and  is  repugnant  to  their  own  reason,, 
and  believe  it  only  because  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  tell  them  that  they 
must.  It  denies  that  Christianity  con- 
sists in  certain  statements  called  articles 
of  faith,  and  certain  performances  called 
sacraments.  It  denies,  in  short,  that 
Catholicism  is  Christianity,  the  Catholic 
Church  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  bishop  of  Rome  anything 
more  than  any  other  bishop  or  priest  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  servant  of  the  Church, 
because  the  people  suffer  him  to  be 
one.  This  is  what  Protestantism  de- 
nies, and  it  is  this  denial  that  consti- 
tutes its  strength  and  ijs  glory.  But 
to  this  denial  Protestantism  opposes 
the  most  positive  affirmations.  It  ac- 
cepts Christianity  as  a  life-giving  prin- 
ciple, as  the  highest  religious  revelation 
yet  made  to  men.  Not  Christianity  as 
priests  conceived  it,  but  as  it  is  found  in 
the  words  and  life  of  Jesus.  It  be- 
lieves that  divine  wisdom  is  not  ex- 
hausted ;  that  to  the  truths  already  re- 
vealed God  may  add  new  ones,  and  that 
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through  his  work  especially  he  makes 
himself  known  to  us.  It  longs  for  the 
union  of  all  the  good,  whatever  be  the 
name  under  which  they  worship  their 
Maker  or  the  forms  through  which  their 
religion  is  manifested.  It  cherishes  the 
Christian  Church,  free  from  all  fetters 
except  those  of  divine  boundless  love, 
as  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  the 
spreading  of  truth,  the  redemption  of 
man,  and  the  establishment  of  God's 
kingdom  on  earth.  All  this  Protestant- 
ism believes,  affirms,  cherishes,  and  pro- 
claims ;  is  it  all  a  mere  negation  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  the  positive  spirit,  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity  ? 

I  said  that  Christianity  differs  from 
both  religion  and  church,  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  principle.  What  is  a  principle  ?  It 
is  a  truth  capable  of  developing  itself 
into  other  truths  partaking  of  its  own 
nature,  yet  different  in  their  form,  ap- 
plication, and  tendency.  "  God  is  Fa- 
ther to  all  men :  all  men  are  brothers." 
This  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  the 
seed  of  all  Christian  truth,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  I  speak.  "We  cannot 
better  show  our  love  to  God  than  by 
doing  good  to  his  children."  "  No 
man,  as  such,  has  any  right  whatever 
over  his  fellow  -  men."  "  It  is  our 
duty  to  improve  and  perfect  ourselves." 
These  are  truths  more  or  less  directly 
drawn  from  that  principle.  Whatever 
there  is  good  and  true,  beautiful  and 
great,  pure  and  holy,  in  the  teaching 
and  doing  of  the  Church,  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  its  application.  Its  power 
of  development  is  so  great  that  it  can, 
and  will  in  due  time,  reach  and  satisfy 
every  want  of  man.  Jesus  likened  it 
to  a  seed  which,  though  very  small, 
can  grow  into  an  immense  tree,  afford- 
ing shelter  under  its  numerous  branches 
to  all  the  birds  of  the  air. 

But  principles  as  well  as  seeds,  be- 
sides a  fertile  ground,  need  some  ex- 
ternal agency  to  help  their  growth. 
The  ground  for  Christianity  is  man- 


kind, the  agency  to  help  it  grow  is  the 
Church.  Alas!  how  often  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  both  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  has  hindered  the 
action  of  that  agency  and  been  baneful 
to  the  growth  of  the  heavenly  seed ! 
It  makes  one's  heart  ache,  when  read- 
ing the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
to  see  what  amount  of  blood  each  new 
development  of  Christianity,  of  a  single- 
Christian  truth,  has  cost  to  mankind. 
Thanks  be  to  Heaven !  that  in  most 
cases  Protestantism  stood  for  the  right, 
and  its  records  are  not  so  utterly 
steeped  in  blood  as  those  of  its  oppo- 
nent. Still,  innocent  it  is  not.  Not 
always  has  it  been  faithful  to  its  own 
nature  and  to  its  trust;  its  battles  were 
not  always  fought  as  behooves  the 
cause  of  truth.  Catholicism  and  Prot- 
estantism being  two  different  ways  of 
unfolding  Christianity,  two  opposite 
methods  for  the  understanding  and 
applying  of  its  truths,  must  needs  be 
at  war  with  each  other,  whenever  a 
new  interpretation  is  offered  to  the 
Church  by  either  party.  In  times  of 
general  ignorance,  and  in  countries 
where  knowledge  is  only  the  lot  of  the 
few,  such  occasions  are  wont  to  give 
rise  to  most  dreadful  outbursts  of  fa- 
naticism and  religious  hatred.  A  year 
has  hardly  passed,  since  a  town  of  be- 
nighted Italy  was  disgraced  by  one  of 
those  deeds  that  too  often  have  dis- 
honored humanity,  and  were  rife  in  days 
not  long  gone  by.  Several  scores  of 
harmless  people  were  murdered  in 
broad  daylight  by  a  furious,  bigoted 
crowd,  merely  because  they  had  claimed 
and  asserted  their  right  of  looking  for 
themselves  into  the  titles  to  the  de- 
mands of  Catholicism.  There  had  been 
no  provocation,  no  breach  of  law  on  their 
side.  The  monks  of  the  place  saw  in 
the  attempt  an  opposition  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  prompted  by  its  spirit  led 
the  ignorant  rabble  to  the  performance 
of  that  unchristian  deed.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  alone  can  put  an 
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end  to  religious  fanaticism  and  hatred. 
When  men  shall  know  and  feel  that 
God  is  Father  to  all,  the  thought  of 
pleasing  him  by  slaughtering  his  chil- 
dren will  become  an  impossibility. 

Everything  seems  to  point  now 
to  this  desired  consummation.  Who 
knows  but  in  a  few  years  we  may  wit- 
ness it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  be 
called  upon  to  sing  the  song  of  deliv- 
erance ?  A  single  year  in  our  times 
sees  more  and  greater  changes  than  a 
whole  century  did  at  any  other  period 
mentioned  in  history.  The  Christian 
Church  is  evidently  going  through  a 
crisis.  The  activity  and  faithfulness 
of  Protestantism  could  not  alone  have 
brought  it  about  so  soon.  But  the 
stubbornness  of  Catholicism  in  refusing 
to  yield  even  in  the  smallest  things,  its 
persistency  in  condemning  everything 
and  everybody  that  stand  in  its  way, 
have  hastened  the  fatal  moment.  Its 
advocates  and  champions  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  are  making  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  turn  the  crisis  to 
their  own  advantage.  They  will  not 
shrink  before  any  means  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  irresponsible  power 
so  long  exerted  by  the  popes:  the  op- 
position in  the  Church  must  be  put 
down  at  any  cost.  The  Ecumenical 
Council  was  to  serve  this  purpose.  Such 
and  no  other  was  the  object  of  its  con- 
vocation, the  general  expectation  of  the 
friends  of  modern  Catholicism.  If  the 
heterodox  and  Protestant  branches  of 
the  Church  have  been  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  that  assembly,  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  them  and 
listening  to  their  claims,  but  merely  to 
receive  their  act  of  submission  on  such 
a  solemn  occasion.  "  The  Church  can- 
not," wrote  Pius  IX.  to  Archbishop 
Manning,  "examine  again  what  she 
has  already  defined  and  condemned." 
She  may  forgive  her  rebellious  chil- 
dren when  repentant,  but  to  suppose 
that  they  have  any  right  either  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  her  decisions 
or  to  protest  against  them,  that  is  al- 


together out  of  question.  In  the  mind 
of  Pius  IX.,  the  Church  is  the  Roman 
See,  the  stronghold  as  well  as  the  foun- 
tain of  Catholicism.  Indeed,  for  him 
Papacy  and  Christianity,  Church  and 
Catholicism,  are  but  synonymous  words. 
If  the  Pope  should  differ  in  some  im- 
portant points  from  his  brethren,  the 
truth  would  be  with  him  ;  if  the  whole 
Church  should  refuse  to  accept  his  de- 
cisions and  obey  him,  the  single  person 
of  the  iPope  would  from  that  moment 
constitute  and  represent  the  universal 
Church.  In  such  a  spirit  is  the  Coun- 
cil convened,  and  with  such  a  spirit  is 
to  be  conducted. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  on  the  Church  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as  an 
article  of  faith  should  be  made  now, 
when  so  few  are  disposed  to  acknowl- 
edge even  his  authority,  and  Catholics 
themselves  deny  it  if  they  think  it  in- 
terferes with  their  rights  and  notions. 
Such  however  is  the  fact.  A  system 
that  has  transformed  Christianity  into 
popery,  and  God  into  a  pope,  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  make  of  the  Pope 
the  Church.  That  the  Pope  is  the 
Church  is  no  new  doctrine,  only  it  may 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  article 
of  faith.  Until  the  present  time  a 
Catholic  could  be  a  Christian  without 
believing  that  popes  were  not  liable  to 
commit  blunders :  but  henceforth  to 
believe  such  a  thing  will  be  heresy, 
and  will  subject  the  believer  to  eternal 
death.  It  has  always  been  considered 
as  very  unchristianlike  to  suppose  that 
a  pope  might  be  wrong ;  and  to  affirm 
that  he  was  ever  actually  so  was  deemed 
a  kind  of  blasphemy  by  Benedict  XIV. 
Yet  no  pope  ever  durst  to  demand  of 
an  Ecumenical  Council  a  definition, 
whose  tendency  is  to  take  from  the 
Church  thus  assembled  every  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  The 
dangers  that  threaten  Catholicism  seem 
to  have  so  alarmed  Pius  IX.  as  to  make 
him  think  it  unsafe  to  leave  such  power 
in  the  episcopate.  Never  before  has 
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Catholicism  taken  so  bold  a  step,  it 
never  assumed  so  defiant  an  attitude. 
Timid  it  never  was,  but  recklessness 
has  not  certainly  been  one  of  its  fail- 
ings. On  the  contrary,  all  its  triumphs, 
when  not  due  to  fire  and  sword,  were 
the  result  of  shrewdness  and  longanim- 
ity, cunning  and  prudence.  One  by 
one  most  of  its  ideas  were  forced  on 
the  Church  as  articles  of  faith,  but 
always  at  times  when  there  was  the 
least  opposition,  or  when  the  attention 
of  both  clergy  and  laity  was  taken 
up  by  other  matters.  Now  it  is  not 
so.  The  learned  among  the  Cath- 
olics who  take  any  interest  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  consider  every  new  de- 
cision as  ill-timed  and  calculated  to  do 
mischief;  and  those  who  do  not  care 
much  about  Pope  or  Church  are  watch- 
ing with  curiosity,  in  the  expectation 
of  enjoying  some  fun  in  the  end.  They 
know  too  well  that  the  decisions  of 
popes  do  not  command  any  more  re- 
spect nowadays  than  their  excommu- 
nications cause  fear,  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  receive  them,  as  they  would 
the  latter,  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  ultra-catholic  party,  which  is 
the  predominant  in  Rome,  will  succeed 
in  everything  it  may  choose  to  attempt. 
The  great  majority  of  the  bishops,  of 
the  religious  orders,  and  of  the  clergy 
generally  in  England,  America,  and 
Spain,  belongs  to  it;  besides  a  large 
number,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
minor  clergy  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. Among  the  cardinals  and  bish- 
ops there  are  very  few  that  understand 
the  times  or  are  bold  enough  to  with- 
stand the'  current.  They  grow  less 
and  less  every  day;  they  hold  their 
tongues  because  experience  has  taught 
them  how  dangerous  it  is  to  speak.  It 
is  but  a  few  years  since  Cardinal  An- 
drea ventured  to  assert  his  independ- 
ence in  matters  that  had  no  more  to 
do  with  Chris*tianity  than  they  had  with 
Buddhism ;  but  he  was  made  to  feel 
that  there  is  only  one  will  in  the  Ro- 


man Church,  and  that  that  will  is  the 
Pope's.  Did  any  one  lift  his  voice  in 
his  behalf?  How  many  of  his  breth- 
ren, of  his  colleagues  stood  by  him  who 
had  justice  and  right  on  his  side?  Ca- 
tholicism is  omnipotent  now  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  runs  madly  to 
destruction.  It  has  compelled  all  op- 
position to  stand  outside ;  whosoever 
dares  to  think,  speak  or  act  contrary 
to  its  dictates  is  driven  out  by  excom- 
munications or  persecutions.  The  so- 
called  liberal  party  is  only  tolerated 
on  the  implicit  condition  that  it  will 
not  meddle  with  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  the  claims  of  Catholicism. 
This  very  intolerance  of  all,  even  the 
most  moderate  opposition  ;  this  unwill- 
ingness to  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
man  being  a  Christian  without  being  a 
strict  Catholic,  must  and  will  in  the 
end  bring  Catholicism  to  ruin.  All 
efforts  to  misrepresent  Protestantism 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  under  its 
influence  nations  are  both  morally  and 
physically  more  prosperous  than  under 
the  influence  of  Catholicism.  Had  the 
opposition  been  kept  within  the  Church, 
had  it  been  encouraged  rather  than 
anathematized,  it  might  easily  have 
been  controlled  and  directed,  its  power 
and  influence  would  have  been  neutral 
ized  and  checked  to  a  great  extent. 
But  out  of  the  Church,  with  the  halo 
of  persecution  and  the  prestige  of  re- 
sistance, the  opposition  gained  liberty 
and  strength,  constituted  itself  into  a 
permanent  institution  and  became  for- 
midable. Rome  knows  and  feels  it. 
The  assertions  of  her  priests,  the  re- 
ports of  her  missionaries  that  Prot- 
estantism is  declining  and  has  proved 
a  failure,  are  as  many  evidences  of  her 
apprehensions.  Protestantism  is  more 
vigorous  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
and  it  counteracts  the  effects  of  Ca- 
tholicism on  society  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  When  its  task  is  fulfilled, 
and  only  then,  it  will  cease  to  exist; 
because  the  reason  for  its  being  will 
exist  no  more. 
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RIDING  DOWN. 

BY    NORA    PERRY. 

OH  DID  you  see  him  riding  down, 
And  riding  down,  while  all  the  town 
Came  out  to  see,  came  out  to  see, 
And  all  the  bells  rang  mad  with  glee? 

Oh  did  you  hear  those  bells  ring  out, 
The  bells  ring  out,  the  people  shout, 
And  did  you  hear  that  cheer  on  cheer, 
That  over  all  the  bells  rang  clear  ? 

And  did  you  see  the  waving  flags, 

The  fluttering  flags,  the   tattered  flags, 

Red,  white,  and  blue,  shot  through  and  through, 

Baptized  with  battle's  deadly  dew? 

And  did  you  hear  the  drums'  gay  beat, 
The  drums'   gay  beat,  the  bugles  sweet, 
The  cymbals'  clash,  the  cannons'  crash, 
That  rent  the  sky  with  sound  and  flash  ? 

And  did  you  see  me  waiting  there, 
Just  waiting  there  and  watching  there, 
One  little  lass,  amid  the  mass 
That  pressed  to  see  the  hero  pass? 

And  did  you  see  him  smiling  down, 
And  smiling  down,  as  riding  down 
With  slowest  pace,  with  stately  grace, 
He  caught  the  vision  of  a  face, — 

My  face  uplifted  red  and  white, 
Turned  red  and  white  with  sheer  delight, 
To  meet  the  eyes,  the  smiling  eyes, 
Outflashing  in  their  swift  surprise  ? 

Oh  did  you  see  how  swift  it  came, 
How  swift  it  came,  like  sudden  flame, 
That  smile  to  me,  to  only  me, 
The  little  lass  who  blushed  to  see? 

And  at  the  windows  all  along, 
Oh  all  along,  a  lovely  throng 
Of  faces  fair,  beyond  compare, 
Beamed  out  upon  him  riding  there. 
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Each  face  was  like  a  radiant  gem, 
A  sparkling  gem,  and  yet  for  them 
No  swift  smile  came,  like  sudden  flame, 
No  arrowy  glance  took  certain  aim. 

He  turned  away  from  all  their  grace, 
From  all  that  grace  of  perfect  face, 
He  turned  to  me,  to  only  me, 
The  little  lass  who  blushed  to  see! 


ILI-ILI-OPAE. 


BY    WILLIAM    T.    BRIGHAM. 


ON  the  verge  of  the  tropics  in  the 
North  Pacific,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hawaiian  group,  lies  the  long,  nar- 
row island  of  Molokai.  The  high  and 
irregular  mountain  ridge  which  stretch- 
es from  east  to  west  through  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  tells 
of  fiery  floods  of  molten  rock,  of  vast 
convulsions,  —  and  the  traveller,  cross- 
ing from  peak  to  peak,  passes  the 
broken  rim  of  many  a  ruined  crater, 
from  which  in  long  past  ages  the  lava 
torrents  rushed  forth  to  pile  up  the 
mountain  summits  which  air  and  wind 
and  rain  have  ever  since  been  slowly 
dragging  into  the  sea. 

Strange  was  the  birth  of  Molokai, 
but  stranger  events  have  happened  in 
its  history.  Lavas  had  ceased  to  flow, 
and  the  fertile  soil  formed  by  the  slow 
chemistry  of  centuries  nourished  plants 
and  trees,  when  first  the  dusky  tribes, 
voyaging  in  their  canoes  from  the 
south  and  west,  made  their  home  on 
its  shores  and  built  temples  to  their 


On  the  southern  shore,  near  the 
middle  of  the  island,  is  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Mapulehu.  The  earthquake 
rent  and  the  furrowing  stream  have 
laid  bare  the  foundation  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  valley  leads  deep  into  the 
rock  fortress.  High  among  the  peaks, 


the  narrow  clefts  and  gorges  on  either 
side  open  gradually  into  a  gently  slop- 
ing plain,  which  reaches  to  the  sea. 
All  along  the  shore  stretches  the  cor- 
al reef,  and  on  its  outer  edge  the  deep 
blue  sea  breaks  in  a  long  line  of  white 
foam,  which  melts  slowly  away  as  it 
glides  over  the  bright  green  water 
above  the  coral,  to  lose  itself  on  the 
snowy  beach.  Only  in  one  place 
there  is  a  break  in  this  outer  wall, 
and  there,  a  blue  river,  as  it  were, 
winds  in  towards  the  shore.  He  who 
would  scale  the  walls  of  this  valley 
must  be  stout  of  limb  and  girded  with 
patience,  or  he  will  hardly  reach  the 
top,  which  is  two  thousand  feet  above 
him.  A  few  coco-nut  and  pandanus 
trees  cluster  around  the  three  or  four 
grass  houses  which  now  disturb  the 

o 

solitude  of  the  valley,  and  the  hills 
seem  dry  and  desolate.  It  was  not 


In  ancient  times  KG  pa  was  king, 
and  his  rule  extended  over  all  this  dis- 
trict. The  gods  had  blessed  him, 
and  full  of  gratitude  he  built  the  great 
heiau  or  temple  of  Ili-ili-opae,  whose 
ruins  attest  its  grandeur  to  this  day. 
The  form  of  the  heiau  was  this. 
Stones  were  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains and  piled  regularly,  until  a  plat- 
form, three  hundred  feet  long  and  a 
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hundred  wide,  was  raised  nearly  twen- 
ty-five feet,  and  around  this  were  made 
three  terraces  about  six  feet  wide. 
The  top  of  the  platform  was  carefully 
paved  with  flat  blocks  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  a  broad  line  across  the  mid- 
dle marked  off  the  eastern  end,  where 
the  king  and  his  priests  had  houses, 
and  into  whose  sacred  area  no  common 
man  dared  venture  under  penalty  of 
instant  death.  Frightful  images,  carved 
from  the  dark  and  heavy  woods  of  the 
mountains,  were  placed  along  this  line, 
and  before  these  stood  the  altar  of 
immolation. 

Kupa  was  returning  from  an  expe- 
dition which  he  had  undertaken  against 
the  advice  of  his  kahunas.  These  old 
priests,  and  especially  Kamalo,  who 
dwelt  near  by  at  Kaluaaha,  had  urged 
his  Majesty  to  desist  from  his  under- 
taking, but  in  vain,  and  the  gods  by 
dire  portents  had  compelled  his  return, 
and  he  now  sought  to  expiate  his  of- 
fence in  a  sacrifice  of  unusual  pomp. 
For  three  days  the  white  flags  of  the 
kapu  had  been  floating  over  the  walls 
of  Ili-ili-opae.  No  man  could  speak, 
no  animal  utter  a  sound,  as  life  was 
valued,  from  the  time  the  sun  left  the 
ocean  until  he  returned.  The  fowls 
were  shut  up  in  the  dark,  and  men  and 
women  sat  silently  in  separate  houses, 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  day  when 
they  should  know  what  victims  had 
been  chosen  for  the  gods.  No  fire 
was  kindled,  no  canoe  launched  ;  only 
on  the  heiau  active  preparations  were 
going  on.  The  poor  children  were 
very  sad,  shut  up  all  day  and  not  al- 
lowed to  speak  above  a  whisper.  On 
the  day  the  stars  had  indicated,  a  long 
procession  of  almost  naked  men  moved 
slowly  and  silently  toward  the  temple. 
First  the  high  priest  and  Kiipa,  at- 
tended by  the  kahili  1  bearers,  who 
bore  aloft  these  magnificent  em- 
blems of  royalty.  Then  came  the  in- 

1  Large  standards  covered  with  tufts  of  feathers, 
an  emblem  of  Hawaiian  royalty. 
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ferior  priests,  two  hundred  in  number, 
guarding  their  chosen  victims.  Twenty 
men,  some  young  and  nobly  formed, 
whose  beautiful  limbs,  destitute  of  all 
covering,  trembled  and  faltered  as  they 
advanced  to  their  death ;  others  older, 
who  were  almost  ready  to  leave  this 
world  gladly,  but  all  perfect  and  un- 
blemished sacrifices,  —  these  were  the 
chosen  victims. 

As  they  reached  the  first  terrace  a 
smothered  groan  burst  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  drums  and  conch-shells 
were  used  to  drown  the  ill-omened 
noise.  Three  times  the  procession 
encircled  the  heiau,  and  then  the  vic- 
tims were  quickly  and  mercifully  killed, 
and  placed  upon  the  altar  together  with 
the  sacred  black  hogs.  Five  bodies 
were  placed  side  by  side  with  their 
faces  towards  the  earth,  and  five  hogs 
were  placed  across  them,  and  thus  the 
sacrifice  was  piled  upon  the  altar  be- 
fore the  hideous  idols,  while  the  priests 
chanted  strange  hymns  and  prayers  .in 
a  tongue  unknown  to  the  multitude, 
who  breathlessly  awaited  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  horrid  rites. 

All  was  at  last  over,  and  the  kapu 
removed.  With  shouts  of  joy  at  their 
deliverance,  the  children  rushed  down 
to  the  shore,  and  the  men  soon  followed 
to  join  them  in  the  surf  or  to  launch 
their  canoes.  All  left  the  heiau  where 
the  piled-up  sacrifice  was  to  await  the 
devouring  influences  of  the  sun,  except 
two  little  boys,  the  sons  of  the  priest 
Kamalo,  whose  advice  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  king's  expedition.  Full 
of  fun  and  mischief,  these  two  boys 
went  into  the  king's  deserted  house, 
and  after  prying  into  all  the  corners 
and  uncovering  all  the  calabashes,  they 
found  a  famous  kaeke  drum  made  out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  coco-nut  tree.  A 
skilled  performer  could  easily  express 
on  this  drum  anything  he  wished,  in  a 
way  quite  intelligible  to  the  initiated, 
and  the  unlucky  boys,  drumming  for 
their  amusement,  were  overheard  by 
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some  evil-minded  persons  who  were  not 
far  away,  and  their  music  was  thought 
insulting  to  the  king.  Kiipa  was  told 
that  Kamalo's  children  were  reviling 
him  on  his  own  drum,  and  the  order 
was  at  once  given  to  kill  the  boys. 
Their  little  bodies  were  thrown  upon 
the  sacrificial  pile,  and  Kamalo  was  left 
childless.  His  bowels  burned  for  ven- 
geance. 

Taking  a  black  pig  with  him  as  an 
offering,  he  went  to  consult  the  wise 
kahuna  Lanikaula  (Heaven's  prophet), 
who  lived  alone  in  the  grand  old  grove 
of  candlenut  trees  which  still  crowns 
the  cliffs  of  the  eastern  end  of  Molokai. 
Over  hills  and  ridges,  now  along  the 
shore  and  now  up  the  mountain  slopes, 
Kamalo  journeyed  on.  He  was  a  noble 
looking  man,  of  fine  proportions,  covered 
only  by  the  narrow  waist-cloth.  He 
had  just  passed  the  valley  where  in 
some  secret  cave  the  ancient  kings  of 
Molokai  lie  buried,  and  where  he  prayed 
that  the  one  who  had  so  wronged  him 
might  soon  be  placed,  when  he  came 
upon  a  man,  the  lower  half  of  whose 
body  had  been  eaten  off  by  a  shark. 
Filled  with  compassion,  Karnalo  stopped, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  conversation 
told  of  his  own  bereavement.  The 
mutilated  man  promised  to  avenge  him 
if  he  would  slay  a  man  and  bring  him 
the  lower  half  of  the  body  to  replace 
his ;  but  the  priest  knew  too  well  Kiipa's 
power,  and  as  one  man  would  be  pow- 
erless to  punish  him,  went  on  to  the 
prophet's  grove.  Lanikaula  could  do 
nothing  for  him,  but  advised  him  to 
bathe  in  the  stream  that  poured  into 
the  beautiful  valley  below,  and  then  go 
,to  another  sage,  who  lived  at  the  ex- 
treme western  end  of  the  island,  on  the 
low  sandy  barren  shore  where  now  the 
present  king  has  his  fish  palace.  Poor 
Kamalo  shouldered  his  pig  and  walked 
home,  watching  as  he  passed  each  nar- 
row defile  lest  some  of  the  murderers 
of  the  king  should  beset  his  way,  for 
Kiipa  knew  his  errand.  Passing  his 


desolate  home  in  safety,  he  went  on, 
now  along  the  shore,  more  than  twenty 
miles  to  the  sage's  dwelling.  Even 
here  he  could  get  no  aid,  but  was  sent 
on  to  the  temple  of  the  shark-god  Kau- 
huhu,  which  was  on  the  shore  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  precipice  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island.  The  way 
was  weary,  but  the  murderer  of  his 
dear  boys  was  unpunished.  The  priest 
at  the  temple  listened  to  his  story  and 
bade  him  go  on  until  he  should  come 
to  the  great  cavern  of  Anapuhi,  where 
the  shark-god  lived. 

This  cavern  was  at  the  sea  level 
and  filled  with  clear  sea-water.  When 
Kamalo  got  there,  he  found  Waka  and 
Moo,  the  two  attendants  of  the  god. 
"Keep  off!  keep  off!"  shouted  they. 
"  This  place  is  sacred,  no  man  can 
enter  here  and  live." 

"  Death  or  life,"  answered  he,  "  is  all 
one  to  me,  if  only  I  may  have  ven- 
geance for  my  poor  boys." 

He  then  told  his  story  and  of  his 
failures  with  the  sages,  and  declared 
his  only  hope  lay  in  the  power  of  the 
shark-god. 

"  Well,"  said  the  attendants,  "  Kau- 
huhu  is  absent  just  now  a-fishing ;  but 
if  he  finds  you  here  when  he  returns, 
our  lives  as  well  as  yours  will  be 
forfeit.  However,  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  help  you  ;  we  must  hide  you 
somewhere  hereabouts,  and  when  he 
returns,  trust  to  circumstances  to  ac- 
complish your  purpose."  But  they 
could  find  no  fit  hiding-place  except 
the  rubbish  pile  where  the  offal  and 
scrapings  of  vegetables  were  thrown. 
So  they  thrust  him  and  his  pig  in 
there,  and  covered  them  over  with  all 
the  rubbish  they  could  find,  telling 
Kamalo  to  keep  perfectly  still  until  he 
should  see  eight  heavy  breakers  roll  in 
successively  from  the  sea,  by  which 
sign  he  might  know  that  Kauhuhu  was 
returning  from  his  fishing  expedition. 

After  waiting  some  time,  the  eight 
heavy  rollers  appeared,  breaking  sue- 
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cessively  against  the  rocks ;  and  as  the 
eighth  dissolved  in  foam,  the  great 
shark  came  ashore.  The  human  form 
was  at  once  assumed,  and  he  com- 
menced snuffing  about  the  place  in  a 
very  ungodlike  manner.  Turning  to 
Waka  and  Moo,  he  declared  there  was 
a  man  there.  They  strenuously  de- 
nied the  fact,  and  protested  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  allowing  such  a  dese- 
cration of  his  sacred  premises.  Kau- 
huhu was  not  to  be  put  off  in  that  way. 

"  There  is  a  man  somewhere  here- 
abouts," he  insisted.  "  I  smell  him. 
If  I  find  him,  you  are  dead  men ;  if 
not,  you  escape."  He  then  searched 
carefully  all  probable  places,  but  never 
suspected  the  rubbish  heap,  and  had 
just  given  up  the  search,  when  Kama- 
lo's  pig  squealed  in  a  decidedly  audible 
manner,  thus  discovering  the  poor  fel- 
low's hiding-place.  The  enraged  god 
seized  Kamalo  with  both  hands,  and 
lifting  him  up  to  swallow  whole,  had 
inserted  his  victim's  head  and  shoulders 
into  his  mouth  before  Kamalo  could 
utter  a  word. 

"O  Kauhuhu,  before  you  eat  me, 
hear  my  petition,  and  then  do  as  you 
like." 

"  Well  for  you  that  you  spoke  when 
you  did,"  answered  Kauhuhu,  setting 
him  down  again  on  the  ground.  "  Now 
what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

Kamalo  told  his  story,  and  how 
his  life  was  darkened  and  his  bowels 
yearned  for  revenge,  and  then  he  pre- 
sented his  pig  to  the  god.  Kauhuhu 
was  moved  with  compassion. 

"  Had  you  come  for  any  other  pur- 
pose," said  he,  "  I  would  eat  you ;  but 
your  cause  is  a  sacred  one.  I  will  re- 
venge you  on  Kiipa  the  king.  But 
first  you  must  do  all  I  bid  you.  Go 
back  to  the  temple  of  Puiiahi  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice,  and  take  the 
priest  Kahi-waka-apuu  on  your  back 
and  carry  him  up  the  steep  precipice, 
and  down  the  other  side  all  the  way  to 
your  home  at  Kaluaaha.  Build  a 


sacred  fence  all  around  your  dwelling- 
place,  and  surround  it  with  the  sacred 
flags  of  white  cloth.  Collect  black 
hogs  by  the  four  hundred,  red  fish  by 
the  four  hundred,  white  fowls  by  the 
four  hundred,  and  bide  my  coming. 
Wait  and  watch  until  you  see  a  small 
cloud,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  rise 
white  as  snow  over  the  island  of  Lanai. 
That  is  myself.  The  cloud  will  in- 
crease in  size  as  it  moves  across  the 
channel  against  the  wind,  until  it  comes 
and  rests  on  the  mountains  of  Molokai 
above  the  valley  of  Mapulehu.  Then 
a  rainbow  will  span  the  valley  and  you 
will  know  that  I  am  at  hand,  and  your 
hour  of  revenge  is  come.  Go  now,  and 
remember  that  you  are  the  only  man 
who  ever  ventured  into  the  presence  of 
Kauhuhu  and  returned  alive." 

Kamalo  went  away  with  a  joyful 
heart.  His  strong  limbs  bore  up  man- 
fully as  he  climbed  the  steep  path  with 
the  priest  of  Puiiahi  on  his  back,  and  at 
home  he  set  bravely  about  the  greater 
task  of  collecting  the  many  hogs,  fishes, 
and  fowls.  His  nets  came  up  full  of 
fish,  black  hogs  were  brought  as  pres- 
ents from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and 
he  soon  had  fulfilled  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  shark-god.  The  sacred 
fence  was  built;  the  white  flags  dis- 
played ;  black  hogs  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, red  fish  by  the  four  hundred, 
white  fowls  by  the  four  hundred,  with 
many  coco-nuts  and  other  things  sacred 
to  the  gods,  were  placed  within  the  en- 
closure, and  Kamalo  then  sat  down 
patiently  to  wait  for  the  time  of  his 
revenge. 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  until  the 
days  became  weeks,  and  the  weeks 
months.  The  people  gazed  as  they 
passed,  and  the  king  wondered.  At 
last  one  day  the  snow-white  cloud,  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,  rose  over  the 
island  of  Lanai,  and  advanced  steadily 
across  the  stormy  channel  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  gale,  until  it  settled  in  a 
mighty  mass  on  the  peaks  above  Ma- 
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pule*hu.  Then  appeared  a  splendid 
rainbow  overarching  the  valley  from 
side  to  side.  The  wind  increased,  and 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  a  furious 
storm  came  sweeping  down  the  doomed 
valley,  filling  it  from  side  to  side  with 
an  irresistible  flood,  which  spread  over 
the  low  land,  sweeping  Kupa  and  all 
his  people  into  the  sea,  where  they 
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were  all  devoured  by  the  shark-god. 
Kamalo  and  his  wife  alone  escaped,  for 
the  flood  overwhelmed  everything  but 
the  sacred  fence  and  the  heiau  of  Ili-ili- 
opae.  This  is  why  the  harbor  is  called 
Ai-kanaka  (man-eater),  and  it  is  a  prov- 
erb among  the  people  of  that  region, 
"  When  the  rainbow  spans  Mapulehu  val- 
ley, then  look  out  for  the  Waiakolda." 


THE   MORMON    PROBLEM. 


BY    CHARLES    H.    BRIGHAM. 


ONE  of  the  incidental  results  of  the 
opening  of  the  Pacific  railway  is  the 
new  interest  awakened  in  the  Mormon 
people  and  the  Mormon  problem.  Some 
of  this  interest  is  commercial ;  and  the 
sharp  merchants  of  Chicago  who  have 
u  dined  and  wined "  their  Mormon 
visitors,  and  entertained  without  a 
thought  of  wrong  the  wives  of  polyga- 
mous households,  doubtless  had  an  eye 
to  business  in  their  ready  hospitality. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  over  scru- 
pulous when  there  is  the  chance  of  se- 
curing the  trade  of  a  populous  terri- 
tory. But  much  the  larger  part  of 
this  interest  in  the  Mormons  is  of  pure 
curiosity  or  of  patriotic  foreboding. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  visitors,  —  we 
might  almost  say  thousands,  —  who 
have  turned  aside  from  the  straight 
way  to  or  from  California  to  rest  for  a 
day  or  two  at  Salt  Lake  City,  it  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  nine  tenths  have 
been  expected  to  give  some  solution  of 
the  "  Mormon  Problem,"  and  to  answer 
the  question,  "  What  is  to  become  of 
this  people  ?  "  Men,  who  have  never 
in  their  lives  turned  attention  to  social 
philosophy  feel  bound  to  meet  this  in- 
quiry, as  a  proof  that  they  have  kept 
their  eyes  open,  and  that  their  visit  has 
not  been  fruitless.  To  describe  the 
beauty  of  situation,  the  strange,  seamed, 


snow-crowned,  mountain  ranges,  stretch- 
ing into  the  distance,  which  hem  and 
gird  this  garden  of  the  wilderness  ;  to 
tell  the  habits  of  this  ignorant,  credu- 
lous, fanatical  people ;  to  praise  the 
industry  which  has  made  the  wilder- 
ness here  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  anc^ 
to  lament  the  blindness  which  has 
brought  so  many  victims  to  endure 
this  cheat  and  burden  of  religious 
yoke,  —  these  are  not  enough  ;  there 
must  be  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  and 
we  must  know  what  is  to  come  of  it. 
Is  this  imposition  near  its  end,  or  has 
it  yet  a  long  lease  of  life  ?  Will  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  which  now  has 
come  to  the  very  gate  of  the  city,  be 
as  the  summons  of  the  Roman  at  the 
gate  of  Jerusalem,  or  only  bring  new 
strength  to  a  power  already  too  strong 
to  be  overthrown  ?  The  Prophet  is  an 
old  man :  will  he  be  the  last  of  the 
Prophets  ?  At  his  death  will  the  sheep 
be  left  without  a  shepherd,  and  the  com- 
munity fall  in  pieces,  in  the  warfare  of 
rivals  for  the  vacant  primacy  ?  Can 
this  small  body  of  insolent  religionists 
defy  much  longer  the  will  and  force  of 
the  American  nation?  Can  this  blot 
on  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century  be  longer  tolerated  ?  What 
are  the  signs  of  the  time  for  the  Mor- 
mon State  and  the  Mormon  Church  ? 
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The  means  of  answering  this  ques- 
tion intelligently  would  seem  to  be  am- 
ple. Those  who  go  to  Salt  Lake  City 
hear  it  discussed  from  morning  to  night 
—  on  Sundays  and  on  week-days  — 
sometimes  cautiously  and  with  bated 
breath,  sometimes  boldly  and  with  very 
positive  assertion,  in  houses,  in  hotels, 
in  shops,  in  lawyer's  offices,  and  in  the 
great  Tabernacle,  by  Jew  and  Gentile 
and  Mormon.  President  Young  has  a 
bland  answer  to  it ;  Orson  Pratt,  the 
smooth-tongued  preacher,  has  a  specious 
answer  ;  and  General  Daniel  Wells  has 
a  vehement  answer,  which  they  are  will- 
ing that  all  should  hear.  The  Gentile 
officers  of  the  Territory  have  their 
views  also,  which  they  are  not  afraid  to 
express.  And  Gentiles  who  stay  at 
home  get  the  elements  of  wise  judg- 
ment in  the  graphic  and  redundant 
sketches  and  speculations  of  newspaper 
correspondents.  All  the  chief  journals 
of  the  larger  cities  have  now  their  let- 
ters from  Utah,  as  full  and  as  regular 
as  their  letters  from  London  or  Rome. 
The  Ecumenical  Council  and  the  Mor- 
mon Conference,  the  decrees  of  Pope 
Pius  and  the  decrees  of  Pope  Brig- 
ham,  are  chronicled  with  the  same  im- 
partial fidelity.  Trustworthy  witnesses 
pretend  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  the 
Mormon  households,  and  report  the 
conversation  of  patient  and  impatient 
wives  and  the  outrages  of  the  pious 
lords.  Along  with  its  abstracts  of 
sermons  in  the  New  York  churches, 
the  "  New  York  Herald  "  has  abstracts 
of  sermons  in  the  Salt  Lake  Taberna- 
cle ;  and  in  these  sermons  the  question 
of  the  Mormon  future  is  always  prom- 
inent. The  most  popular  of  all  itin- 
erant lecturers,  the  inspired  seer  of  the 
new  dispensation,  has  in  this  last  win- 
ter gone  up  and  down  through  the 
land,  telling  the  abomination  of  these 
"  whited  sepulcres,"  and  making  this 
fact  the  preface  to  her  plea  for  the 
rights  of  her  abused  sex.  There  is  no 
lack  of  information  about  the  Mormons 


and  their  doings,  and  the  Mormon 
Prophet  is  much  less  an  enigma  than 
the  taciturn  President  at  Washington. 
There  are  various  opinions,  indeed,  con- 
cerning the  Prophet  and  his  plans. 
One  writer  calls  him  a  "  crafty  fanatic," 
while  to  another  he  is  only  a  shrewd 
and  crafty  knave.  Yet  the  important 
points  in  his  policy  are  evident  enough, 
and  he  is  quite  willing  to  avow  what 
the  Gentiles  complain  of  as  his  assump- 
tion and  tyranny.  The  private  objects 
of  Mr.  Young  may  not  be  altogether 
transparent,  but  his  public  purpose  is 
too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  and  is  not 
denied,  either  in  his  harangues  or  his 
conversation.  The  trumpet  of  the 
head  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  gives 
no  uncertain  sound,  and  Gentile  and 
Mormon  hear  it  equally  well. 

If  one  asks  the  Prophet  what  will 
be  the  result  of  the  opening  of  the 
railway  to  his  city,  his  gracious  an- 
swer instantly  is,  "  Good  !  It  is  just 
what  we  have  wanted.  It  will  help 
us  in  every  way.  Now  the  American 
people,  who  have  misunderstood  us  so 
long,  who  have  heard  how  wicked  and 
wretched  we  are,  will  be  able  to  come 
and  see  with  their  own  eyes  that  they 
have  been  imposed  upon,  that  we  are 
prosperous,  moral,  pure,  and  happy ; 
will  come  and  see  what  miracles  of 
peace  and  temperance  and  content- 
ment our  system  works  ;  and  will  go 
away  to  refute  the  slanders.  We  shall 
be  able  now  to  send  out  with  small  ex- 
pense and  in  quick  time  our  missiona- 
ries to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
world,  and  we  can  gather  our  converts 
together  here  more  easily.  In  the  next 
year  we  shall  have  probably  fifty  thou- 
sand recruits  for  our  population,  who 
have  only  been  waiting  for  this  con- 
venience to  com,e  to  their  sacred  city 
and  sacred  land.  We  have  nothing 
here  to  conceal.  We  are  a  simple, 
honest,  sincere  people,  believing  our 
religion  and  meaning  to  live  our  re- 
ligion. We  have  not  waited  for  the 
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Gentiles  to  build  the  railroad.  We 
have  built  it  ourselves,  built  the  hard- 
est part  of  it ;  and  without  our  labor 
it  would  not  have  been  built.  We  are 
willing  that  the  world  shall  see  us  just 
as  we  are.  They  may  come  here  and 
establish  churches,  and  open  schools, 
and  live  by  our  side,  if  they  will.  But 
they  will  not  convert  any  of  our  peo- 
ple. No  genuine  Mormon  will  go  back 
from  his  own  faith.  Our  schools  are  as 
good  as  we  want,  and  give  us  better 
education  than  Gentile  teachers  can 
give.  Our  preachers  preach  facts, 
practical  every-day  religion,  and  not 
dogmatic  abstractions.  Our  creed  is 
the  good  old  Jewish  creed,  which  tells 
us  to  occupy  the  laud,  to  till  it  and 
dress  it,  and  make  it  bud  and  blossom 
and  bear  fruit,  and  become  a  sign  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  have  come 
here  to  stay  here  ;  and  we  shall  stay 
until  a  new  word  of  the  Lord  tells  us 
to  go  on  further,  and  reclaim  some  new 
wilderness.  If  we  could  live  when  we 
had  so  many  hardships  to  encounter, 
and  when  we  had  so  little  laid  up,  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  shall  die,  now  that 
we  are  a  strong  nation,  merely  because 
we  have  a  great  highway  brought  to 
us."  This  is  what  the  Prophet  says. 
And  his  interpreter,  the  soft-tongued 
Pratt,  shows,  in  the  great  highway 
through  the  mountains,  a  fulfilment  of 
the  words  of  the  Hebrew  seers,  and  a 
proof  that  God  holds  guard  over  the 
Saints  of  the  Latter  Day. 

The  Gentile  officers  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory do  not  consent  to  all  the  reasons 
which  Brigham  Young  gives  for  be- 
lieving that  his  dominion  will  stand, 
but  most  of  these  officers  agree  with 
his  conclusion.  The  late  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  an  intelligent  and  cau- 
tious man,  sadly  doubted  if  anything 
could  overthrow  a  power  so  firmly  es- 
tablished as  that  of  the  Mormon  auto- 
crat. The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  seem  to  see  the  balance  of  prob- 
abilities favoring  the  perpetuation  of 


the  Mormon  State.  Two  or  three  of 
the  United  States  officers,  however,  are 
quite  confident  that  the  end  of  this  is 
at  hand,  and  give  good  reasons  for 
their  opinion.  A  clear  statement  of 
these  reasons  on  either  side,  may  help 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

We  will  first  notice  the  elements  of 
strength  in  the  Mormon  position,  the 
reasons  why  the  State  should  continue 
as  it  is,  and  outlast  what  seems  to  be 
its  present  crisis. 

1.  First,  it  has  the  strength  of  num- 
bers. It  is  not  an  insignificant  handful 
of  men  and  women,  to  be  driven  out 
by  an  order  of  police,  or  a  few  com- 
panies of  troops  ;  but  a  great  body  of 
settlers,  counted,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, as  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  probably  more  numerous  than 
the  population  of  Rhode  Island  or  Del- 
aware. It  has  many  scores  of  villages, 
scattered  over  its  vast  territory,  not  a 
few  considerable  towns,  and  one  city 
large  enough  to  be  called  large  in  any 
of  the  Western  States.  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, in  his  article  in  the  "  Galaxy," 
calls  Salt  Lake  City  a  "dirty  little 
town,"  and  repeats  the  contemptuous 
phrase  again  and  again;  tells  of  its 
"  two  or  three  streets,"  and  represents 
it  as  only  a  wretched  hamlet.  But 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  near-sighted,  and  has 
the  genuine  English  habit  of  walking 
through  the  streets  of  an  American 
town  without  seeing  more  than  he 
wishes  to  see.  Salt  Lake  City  has  by 
the  Gentile  estimate  a  population  of 
fifteen  thousand,  and  by  the  Mormon 
estimate,  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand.  It  has  more  than  twenty 
streets  which  are  two  miles  long  on  the 
average.  It  has  a  trade  which  has 
produced  several  fortunes  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  its  merchants  ;  and 
it  shows  in  its  Sunday  congregations  in 
the  Tabernacle  an  audience  of  five 
thousand  (as  Mr.  McCarthy  himself 
saw),  which  hardly  could  be  gathered 
from  a  "  wretched  little  hamlet."  In 
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proportion  to  its  area,  Utah  is  thinly 
peopled.  But  in  a  drive  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  between  the  ranges  of 
mountains,  hardly  an  hour  will  pass 
that  one  is  not  in  sight  of  a  settlement. 
The  coming  in  of  the  Mormons  has  been 
so  quiet  and  so  gradual,  that  few  really 
know  how  many  of  them  have  come  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  excessive  mortality 
among  the  children,  the  natural  increase 
of  the  people  has  been  large.  One  or 
two  hundred  thousand  people,  settled 
upon  soil  which  they  have  cultivated, 
with  houses  of  their  own,  are  not  easily 
dispossessed,  and  cannot  well  be  fright- 
ened away.  They  have  come  to  re- 
main, with  a  thought  quite  unlike  the 
thought  of  the  emigration  to  California 
and  Nevada.  It  is  no  part  of  their 
plan  to  leave  their  comfortable  homes 
and  go  further  on,  or  to  go  back  to  their 
former  homes.  The  inertia  of  their 
mass  stands  in  the  way  of  any  change. 
2.  It  has  the  strength  of  actual  pros- 
perity. Judged  by  the  standard  of  New 
York  or  Chicago,  or  even  of  the  new 
States  of  the  West,  the  people  of  Utah 
are  poor,  and  to  be  pitied  for  their 
privations.  But  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  countries  from  which  most 
of  them  have  come,  and  the  classes  to 
which  they  belonged,  they  are  more 
than  comfortable.  Their  land  is  far 
richer  than  was  the  Canaan  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  they  get  from  it  all  that 
they  want.  In  spite  of  all  their  dis- 
asters, —  drought,  and  blight,  untimely 
frosts,  the  plague  of  locusts,  —  in  spite 
of  their  isolation,  they  have  earned  for 
themselves  in  this  land  more  physical 
blessings  than  they  ever  had  before. 
Comparing  their  present  with  their  for- 
mer lot,  they  ought  to  be  contented ; 
and  probably  most  of  them  say  truth 
in  saying  that  they  are  contented.  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  most  of  the 
Mormon  people  heartily  echo  the  words 
of  the  preachers  about  their  happy  for- 
tune. They  pay  their  tithes  far  more 
cheerfully  than  most  Gentile  tax-pay- 


ers. They  have  no  fear  of  the  poor- 
house.  Their  property  is  so  invested 
that  dishonest  agents  cannot  steal  it, 
nor  swindling  corporations  swallow  it 
up.  They  have  enough  to  eat  and 
drink,  good  clothes  to  wear,  and  "  Gos- 
pel privileges,"  and  the  certainty  of 
Paradise  in  addition  to  their  abundant 
earthly  joys.  If  they  have  to  work 
hard,  work  is  the  lot  of  their  class,  and 
they  all  share  alike  in  the  work.  There 
are  no  drones  in  their  hive.  They  get 
more,  too,  for  their  work  than  they  ever 
got  before.  The  prosperity  of  Utah  is 
a  fact,  which  even  the  Gentiles  who 
hate  them  have  to  acknowledge.  It  is 
their  confident  answer  to  the  charge 
that  their  institutions  are  degrading  and 
demoralizing,  "  Are  we  not  a  thrifty 
people  ?  And  has  not  our  system  made 
us  thrifty,  where  another  system  would 
have  brought  upon  us  misery  and  mul- 
tiplied our  woes  ?  Why  should  we  let 
go  the  system  which  has  made  us  what 
we  are  ?  " 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  Mormon 
State  is  supported  by  its  religious  en- 
thusiasm. This  enthusiasm  is  different 
in  its  style  and  expression  from  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  many  of  the 
Christian  sects.  The  excesses  of  re- 
vivals are  not  favored  'by  the  leaders 
of  this  practical  Church.  There  is  no 
frenzy  in  their  prayers,  and  the  worship 
of  their  Tabernacle  is  as  decent  as  that 
of  a  Puritan  Church.  But  under  this 
quiet  exterior,  there  is  the  spirit  of  fa- 
natical devotion,  as  deep  and  earnest, 
as  in  the  Huguenots  of  France  or  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland.  An  attack 
upon  their  State  is  an  attack  upon  their 
Church.  Their  leaders  are  anointed 
men,  God's  prophets,  organs  of  his  in- 
spiration ;  and  to  touch  them  with  hos- 
tile purpose  is  sacrilege.  The  system 
of  government  is  hierarchy,  is  divine 
in  its  order  ;  and  to  find  fault  with  it 
is  little  better  than  blasphemy.  That 
is  the  conviction  of  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  Mormon  people ;  and  no  reform 
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can  succeed  which  does  not  assume  as 
an  axiom,  that  the  Mormon  State  is 
under  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Lord, 
was  founded  by  his  word  at  the  first, 
and  has  always  been  sustained  by  it. 
That  the  bishops  speak  by  inspiration, 
is  a  prime  article  in  the  Mormon  creed ; 
any  letting  down  of  that  claim  is  fatal 
to  all  hope  of  persuading  the  people. 
The  government  and  the  religion  are 
one.  The  Church  arid  the  State  are 
one.  "  I  should  as  soon  think  of  op- 
posing the  will  of  God  Almighty,  as 
of  questioning  the  word  of  Brigham 
Young,"  says  General  Daniel  Wells ; 
and  the  people  say  "  amen  !  "  Relig- 
ious enthusiasm  may  not  have  in  our 
enlightened  age  the  power  to  hold  and 
move  men  that  it  had  two  centuries  ago  ; 
but  it  is  still  strong  among  social  forces, 
and  doubly  strong  with  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple like  these  Mormons.  Their  women 
bear  polygamy,  apologize  for  it,  com- 
mend it,  glory  in  it,  not  because  they 
love  it,  for  most  of  them  do  not,  but 
because  "  it  is  part  of  their  religion." 
They  maintain  it,  as  the  Evangelical 
sects  maintain  eternal  punishment,  — 
hard,  sad,  yet  true,  because  God's  word 
has  ordained  it,  and  God  must  not  be 
gainsaid.  The  Mormons  are  tolerant 
now,  and  will  listen  to  the  word  of 
Gentile  preachers,  and  be  glad  in  the 
flattery  which  these  preachers  usually 
spend  upon  them.  But  once  let  them 
be  aroused  by  danger  to  their  religion, 
and  they  will  become  as  intolerant  as 
the  Moslems  of  Damascus.  Their  tol- 
erance for  the  Gentile  sects  now,  is  not 
the  tolerance  of  sympathy  and  intelli- 
gence, but  of  pity  and  contempt.  No 
more  than  the  Roman  Church  has  the 
Mormon  Church  favor  for  a  civilization 
outside  of  its  own  system. 

4.  And  this  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  Mormon  people  is  sustained  by 
their  history,  which  every  child  knows 
by  heart.  The  preachers  have  much 
to  say  about  the  future  of  the  Lord's 
people,  about  their  glorious  hope ;  yet 


they  are  very  careful  to  keep  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  in  the  foreground ; 
to  tell  all  "  their  labors,  dangers,  and 
sufferings,"  what  trials  they  have  borne, 
what  outrages,  what  pains.  Moses 
could  not  repeat  more  diligently  to 
Israel  the  story  of  their  Exodus,  than 
the  Mormon  prophets  repeat  to  the 
Saints  the  story  of  their  woes.  The 
tale  of  persecution  shall  make  them 
loyal  and  keep  them  true.  To  be  false 
to  the  Church  is  to  forget  and  deny  the 
blessed  martyrs,  Joseph  and  the  rest. 
In  remembering  those  martyrs,  those 
days  of  persecution,  so  gloriously  passed, 
and  yet  so  near,  schism  becomes  sin* 
And  they  are  constantly  warned  that 
their  martyrage  may  come  back,  that 
their  days  of  trial  are  not  yet  over,  that 
enemies  are  all  around  them,  that  there 
are  traitors  to  be  watched,  that  the 
Gentile  world  is  hostile  to  the  Church 
and  is  plotting  its  downfall.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  allowed  to  get  any  rest  of 
soul,  in  which  they  can  compare  their 
own  State  with  other  States,  their  own 
Church  with  other  churches,  in  a  cairn 
and  impartial  spirit.  They  are  kept 
in  continual  anxiety,  even  while  the 
preachers  pretend  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. This  jealous  watching  for  the 
Church  makes  part  of  its  strength,  con- 
centrates its  zeal,  and  leaves  less  op- 
portunity for  criticism.  It  is  really  a 
perpetual  war-cry.  "  Who  is  on  the 
Lord's  side  ? "  u  Stand  by  your  col- 
ors !"  "To  your  tents,  O  Israel!" 
The  burden  of  the  discourse  is,  "  See 
what  you  were  !  See  what  you  are  ! 
See  what  God  has  done  for  you,  be- 
cause you  have  been  faithful  and  true, 
have  not  doubted  or  wavered,  have  kept 
together,  and  have  obeyed  his  com- 
mands and  sustained  his  ordinances ! 
Will  you  be  faithless  now  ?  Will  you 
break  away  from  God's  Church,  and 
lose  the  goodly  fellowship  of  those  who 
by  his  help  have  wrought  these  mar- 
vels, of  those  who  have  suffered  such 
things  from  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ?  " 
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This  is  the  policy  of  the  Mormon  lead- 
ers, that  the  people  shall  learn  the  his- 
tory of  their  Church,  if  they  learn  noth- 
ing else.  The  photographic  art  aids 
this  policy  ;  and  few  houses  are  without 
the  faces  of  the  men  who  have  led  the 
people  in  their  tribulation.  The  strange 
profile  of  Joseph  Smith  is  as  sacred  to 
Mormon  eyes,  as  the  features  of  St. 
Luke's  Madonna  to  the  peasantry  of 
Italy.  It  rebukes  all  temper  of  rebel- 
lion, all  lukewarmness  in  the  Lord's 
cause. 

5.  As  another  security  for  Brigham 
Young  and  his  successors,  we  may 
mention  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
Mormon  people.  Some  of  the  leaders 
have  a  fair  education,  and  the  articles 
in  the  "  Utah  Magazine  "  show  that 
there  are  men  among  them  who  can 
write  in  good  English.  But  these  are  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  whole  number. 
Most  of  the  men  and  women  are  utterly 
illiterate,  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
sermons  in  the  Tabernacle  for  all  their 
knowledge.  They  have  no  means  of 
learning  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
of  the  Gentiles,  or  of  comparing  in- 
telligently their  own  faith  and  other 
faiths.  Ignorance  hopelessly  enslaves 
them.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  their 
spiritual  guides.  Intelligence  is  the 
strength  of  a  free  government ;  but 
ignorance  strengthens  a  despotism,  es- 
pecially a  religious  despotism.  The 
Mormon  leaders,  indeed,  vehemently 
deny  the  charge  that  they  have  no 
public  schools.  They  show  their  lists 
of  teachers,  their  spacious  school  build- 
ings, their  libraries  for  children.  What 
more  shall  one  ask  for  ?  But  after  all, 
education  is  not  free ;  those  who  will 
learn  must  pay  for  what  they  learn  ; 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  is  thin  and 
poor ;  and  there  are  many  more  chil- 
dren in  the  streets,  on  week-days,  than 
one  sees  in  the  schools.  The  next 
generation,  doubtless,  will  know  more 
than  the  present  generation  ;  for  Gentile 
books,  and  magazines,  and  journals,  are 


finding  their  way  into  the  Territory  ; 
yet  we  cannot  look  for  more  help  to 
secular  education  from  the  Mormon 
priesthood  than  from  the  Roman  priest- 
hood. Any  culture  that  may  stimulate 
free  thought  and  free  inquiry,  or  let  in 
the  ideas  of  the  outside  world,  will  be 
discouraged,  if  not  prohibited.  Indeed, 
the  Saints  will  soon  have  an  alphabet, 
if  not  a  language,  of  their  own.  Al- 
ready the  "  Book  of  Mormon "  has 
been  printed  in  mystic  characters,  to 
which  Gentiles  have  no  key,  and  the 
New  Testament  will  soon  appear  in 
the  same  sacred  disguise.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  Church,  that  all  their  lit- 
erature and  all  their  text-books  shall 
be  set  in  these  hieroglyphics,  which  the 
Prophet  claims  to  be  the  simplest  in 
form  and  the  easiest  to  learn  of  any 
that  have  been  invented.  When  the 
new  literature  shall  have  appeared  in 
its  new,  safe,  and  peculiar  dress,  then 
all  the  people,  young  and  old,  wise  and 
simple,  will  go  to  school  together.  An 
old  man  of  seventy  will  be  as  swift  to 
acquire  the  Mormon  tongue  as  a  child 
of  seven,  and  the  poorest  of  the  Saints 
may  become  expert  in  the  saving  and 
heavenly  wisdom. 

6.  That  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Mormon  people  toward  Young  and  the 
elders  is  an  ardent  affection,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny.  Yet  along  with  this, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  fear,  equally  un- 
questionable, and  this  fear  is  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  for  the  hierarchy. 
The  people  are  afraid  to  revolt  or  to 
disobey,  afraid  of  the  temporal  penal- 
ties, afraid  of  the  spiritual  penalties. 
Fear  always  goes  with  reverence,  even 
in  countries  where  the  State  protects 
the  worshippers  against  the  threats  or 
encroachments  of  the  Church.  But  in 
Utah,  where  Church  and  State  are  one, 
where  the  President  of  the  Church  is 
the  General  of  the  Legion,  and  chief 
in  the  band  of  Destroying  Angels,  there 
is  the  indefinite  terror  of  a  perpetual 
menace  to  cavillers  and  rebels.  Ex- 
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communication  is  bad  enough,  —  will 
not  excommunication  be  only  the  first 
act  of  a  bloodier  punishment  ?  Throats 
have  been  cut  for  too  free  speech  often 
enough  to  make  it  seem  unsafe  to  speak 
freely.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
nine  tenths  of  all  the  Mormon  people 
feel  or  imagine  that  they  hold  their 
lives  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Church  ; 
that  its  tribunals,  secret  and  unrelent- 
ing, may  make  them  victims,  as  surely 
as  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages 
condemned  recusants  as  heretics.  That 
the  Danites  have  ceased  their  outrages, 
and  have  apparently  been  dispersed, 
has  not  silenced  the  fear  that  they  hold 
to  their  vows,  and  may  renew  their 
bloody  work  at  the  will  of  their  leader. 
All  the  Mormon  people  know  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  apostasy 
is  the  worst  of  crimes,  —  what  blas- 
phemy was  in  the  law  of  Moses.  All 
the  people  know  that  an  apostate  is 
virtually  an  outcast  and  a  leper,  to  be 
shunned,  to  be  suspected,  to  be  watched, 
and  possibly  to  be  struck  down.  Only 
the  evidence  that  the  Church  has  lost 
its  power,  or  changed  its  policy,  will  re- 
lease the  people  from  that  fear.  It 
restrains  not  only  the  ignorant,  but  the 
more  intelligent,  the  editor  as  well  as 
the  artisan,  the  tradesman  as  well  as 
the  laborer.  Those  who  are  secretly 
foes  to  the  whole  Church  system  are 
afraid  to  express  discontent  except  in 
protesting  their  perfect  loyalty.  They 
are  afraid  for  their  standing  in  the 
Church,  for  their  property,  for  their 
lives,  and  for  their  future  salvation. 
They  seem  always  to  be  under  the 
gaze  of  that  eye  which  can  be  as 
harsh  to  condemn  as  it  is  bright  to 
approve.  The  Prophet  walks  among 
them  as  Napoleon  walked  among  his 
soldiers  by  night.  From  his  august 
and  dread  presence  there  is  no  escape. 
And  so  he  holds  them  to  his  rule,  by 
their  fear  of  him  as  much  as  by  their 
love  for  him. 

7.    The    cooperative    trade    system, 


which  was  introduced  a  year  or  two 
ago,  is  reckoned  by  the  Mormon  lead- 
ers as  an  element  of  security  to  their 
power.  It  was  established  for  this 
end,  quite  as  much  as  for  its  pecuniary 
gain.  The  shrewd  leaders  saw  in  this 
monopoly  of  trade  an  easy  way  of 
getting  rid  of  Gentiles,  and  preventing 
them  from  coming  in  at  the  opening 
of  the  railway.  Some  of  the  letter- 
writers  tell  us  that  the  system  has 
proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  that  disgust 
at  its  management  is  really  alienating 
many  from  the  hierarchy.  But  the 
show  of  failure  is  not  very  visible.  In 
all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Terri- 
tory the  sign  is  still  paraded,  of  "  Zion's 
Store,"  with  the  legend  of  "  Holiness  to 
the  Lord,"  and  the  great  witnessing 
mystic  eye.  A  few  Gentiles  in  Salt 
Lake  City  still  find  customers,  who 
will  not  leave  the  merchants  who  have 
treated  them  so  well,  even  at  the  risk 
of  the  frown  of  the  rulers.  One  or 
two  large  houses  can  still  compete  with 
Zion's  Store.  But  the  number  of  Gen- 
tile traders  is  relatively  less  now,  in 
spite  of  the  opened  communication  with 
Gentile  markets,  than  it  was  six  years 
ago.  The  new  system  makes  it  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  for  the  people  to  hold 
together.  They  may  see  that  the  large 
stockholders,  like  Young  and  his  sat- 
ellites, get  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits, 
but  they  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  none  of  the  profits  go  out  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  community  are 
the  gainers.  If  it  costs  them  more 
than  the  system  of  free  competition,  it 
at  any  rate  makes  them  more  homo- 
geneous, and  hinders  foreigners  from 
coming  among  them.  The  leaders 
claim,  moreover,  and  bring  figures  to 
show,  that  the  new  system  costs  less, 
gives  a  better  quality  of  wares,  and 
treats  all  classes  more  fairly  than  the 
old  system  ,•  that  every  man  here  has 
a  chance  to  share  in  the  public  pros- 
perity :  and  they  repeat  to  unsophisti- 
cated souls,  arguments  which  the  "  New 
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York  Tribune  "  urges  as  sound  political 
economy.  They  mean  to  protect  them- 
selves in  their  traffic,  if  they  cannot 
protect  themselves  by  their  home  man- 
ufactures. They  will  have  free  trade 
only  when  the  Gentile  competition  is 
crushed  out.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  present  Brigham  Young  con- 
trols the  trade  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
almost  as  absolutely  as  he  controls  the 
ecclesiastical  order  and  the  religious 
opinion.  They  buy  and  sell  by  his  dic- 
tation, and  under  his  oversight.  He  is 
as  truly  master  of  the  commercial  "  sit- 
uation," as  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  ware- 
houses and  among  his  army  of  clerks 
and  salesmen  ;  and  indeed,  were  he  riot 
a  religious  ruler,  would  to-day  be  num- 
bered with  the  foremost  merchants  of 
the  country. 

8.  The  cooperative  store  is  really 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  property 
system  of  the  Church  itself.  The 
Mormon  Church  is  strong  in  its  method 
of  managing  property,  and  of  concen- 
trating in  the  Church  individual  own- 
ership. The  Church  is  the  guardian 
of  all  minor  children,  the  trustee  for 
widows,  the  executor  of  wills,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  estates,  the  custodian  for 
those  who  go  on  missions,  the  keeper 
of  the  public  purse.  The  system  al- 
lows the  appearance  of  private  prop- 
erty, but  takes  this  away  from  the  ab- 
solute control  of  its  owner.  He  is  a 
debtor  always  to  the  Church,  for  his 
tithe,  if  for  nothing  more,  and  it  holds 
him  by  that  debt.  The  system  of 
tithing  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  a 
public  debt,  in  keeping  the  people  to 
submission  and  good  behavior.  All 
the  believers  know  that  they  hold  their 
goods  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Church, 
and  that  schism  will  make  it  difficult, 
to  say  the  least,  to  "  realize  "  on  their 
investments.  The  fathers  who  care  for 
their  children  know  that  the  Church 
can,  if  it  chooses,  make  these  children 
suffer  for  their  father's  contumacy. 
Private  property,  indeed,  in  the  Mor- 


mon system,  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  The  private  owner  is  only 
a  tenant  at  will,  and  can  convert  his 
real  into  movable  estate,  only  as  the 
Church  authorities  permit  him.  The 
more  property  he  has,  the  more  he  is 
fastened  to  the  soil,  and  bound  to  the 
Church  by  a  stronger  chain.  The 
freest  man  is  really  the  poorest  man, 
who  has  only  money  enough  to  buy 
his  railway  ticket.  He  alone  can  get 
away  with  all  that  he  has.  Not  a  few 
of  those  who  have  got  rich  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  but  are  now  restive  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  would  turn 
and  go  away,  if  they  could  only  carry 
their  property  with  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  can  give  no  title  to  their 
lands,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Church ;  and  they  are  helpless,  un- 
less, as  it  is  generally  believed  of  the 
Prophet,  they  have  quietly  from  time  to 
time  sent  money  abroad,  in  expectation 
of  some  catastrophe.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Young,  however,  to  say  that  he  denies 
this  charge  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
will  desert  the  State  that  he  has  built 
up,  while  it  has  a  name  to  live.  That 
he  holds  in  his  hands  the  charge  of 
very  large  possessions,  and  that  he  has 
in  his  own  right  a  very  comfortable  es- 
tate, he  does  not  deny.  But  he  pro- 
fesses that  he  is  always  above  all  per- 
sonal interest,  the  servant  of  the  people ; 
—  and  the  mass  of  them  believe  that 
his  property  will  be  spent  for  them,  as 
freely  as  their  tithes  are  given  to  him. 
9.  A  vigorous  propagandism  is  an- 
other source  of  confidence  to  the  Mor- 
mons of  their  continued  life.  They 
are  unlike  the  ancient  Israel,  as  they 
seek  to  call  in  the  Gentiles.  At  no 
time  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
their  missionary  activity  ceased.  At 
the  present  time,  their  zeal  of  conver- 
sion is  stronger  than  ever.  Heretofore, 
most  of  their  missionaries  have  labored 
in  foreign  lands,  and  they  have  almost 
neglected  the  home  field.  Now  the 
decree  has  gone  out  that  the  United 
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States  shall  hear  the  glad  tidings  ;  the 
whole  land,  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
North  and  South,  and  East  and  West, 
every  city,  every  town,  every  village. 
None  shall  complain  that  they  have 
not  heard  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  that 
they  have  been  left  unvisited.  The 
experienced  missionaries,  and  new  men, 
too,  have  been  sent  off  together,  the 
Twelve  and  the  Seventy.  They  are 
preaching  everywhere,  and  they  obey 
literally  the  injunction  of  Jesus ;  if 
they  are  persecuted  in  one  city,  they 
only  pass  on  to  another.  Their  con- 
verts may  not  be  as  numerous  as  those 
of  Methodist  or  Baptist  revivals  ;  yet  it 
is  beyond  question  that  they  are  making 
converts,  and  will  make  more,  among 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  classes. 
Their  missionaries  are  quite  as  quick- 
witted and  persuasive  with  the  tongue 
as  the  missionaries  of  the  more  popu- 
lar sects,  and  are  able  to  promise  tem- 
poral rewards  along  with  eternal  salva- 
tion. The  abominations  of  Utah  are 
judiciously  kept  out  of  sight  in  these 
missionary  appeals,  and  the  picture  is 
of  happy  homes,  not  at  all  of  the  wran- 
glings  and  jealousies  of  the  harem. 
Apart  from  the  bad  grammar,  the  ser- 
mons of  the  Mormon  evangelists  are 
respectable  in  their  style  and  spirit. 
They  say  more  of  heaven  than  of  hell, 
more  of  love  than  of  wrath,  and  have 
more  of  promise  than  of  law.  Their 
tone  is  winning.  The  Saints  at  home 
are  glad  in  the  continual  reports  which 
these  missionaries  send,  and  in  the  as- 
surance that  the  Lord  is  with  them. 
Why  should  not  missionary  zeal 
strengthen  the  Mormon  Church  as 
much  as  it  strengthens  the  Protestant 
churches  ?  Can  a  church  die,  which 
bids  its  hundreds  of  evangelists  to  go 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  finds  them  ready 
and  obedient?  The  reports  of  con- 
versions may  be  exaggerated,  and  the 
show  of  growth  deceptive,  as  often  in 
Christian  missions;  yet  they  help  to 
encourage  the  people  and  to  bind  them 


more  closely  together.  Half  the  preach- 
ing in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  is  in 
the  reports  of  missionaries  returned, 
who  will  go  on  new  journeys  to-mor- 
row. 

Perhaps  to  these  elements  of  strength 
—  numbers,  prosperity,  religious  enthu- 
siasm, a  tragic  history,  ignorance,  fear, 
cooperative  trade,  control  of  private 
property  by  the  Church,  and  vigorous 
propagandism  —  we  might  add  the  re- 
cent act  which  has  given  the  suffrage  to 
the  women  of  Utah.  That  act  has  un- 
doubtedly been  passed  with  the  idea 
that  it  will  check  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  Mormon  leader,  whose  influence 
with  the  women  of  Utah  is  unbounded. 
It  may,  however,  have  a  quite  opposite 
effect,  and  such  is  probably  the  feeling 
of  the  Gentile  Governor  who  signed  it. 
Until  the  experiment  has  been  fairly 
tried,  no  one  can  tell  whether  the 
Mormon  system  will  be  weakened  or 
strengthened  by  the  votes  of  women 
in  political  and  civil  issues. 

We  turn  from  this  notice  of  the 
elements  of  strength  to  the  Mormon 
State,  of  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  will  have  a  longer  life,  to  notice  more 
rapidly  the  elements  of  weakness,  the 
hindrances  to  its  security,  the  dangers 
of  its  present  position,  and  the  forces 
working  to  its  downfall.  These  are 
numerous  ;  and  that  they  are  formida- 
ble, no  one  can  deny,  in  spite  of  the 
contempt  with  which  the  Mormon 
leaders  pretend  to  treat  them. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  alarmed 
at  the  evident  purpose  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  execute  the  law 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  Heretofore, 
they  have  treated  all  declarations  of 
Congress  as  empty  breath,  and  have 
ridiculed  the  debates  in  Washington 
about  their  institutions.  Now  they 
begin  to  fear  that  the  talk  means  some- 
thing, that  the  Government  is  in  ear- 
nest, and  that  its  overwhelming  power 
will  crush  them.  Their  once  defiant 
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tone  has  become  apologetic.  They  say 
very  little  about  resistance.  They  beg 
for  favor,  and  ask  only  for  delay,  in 
almost  humble  phrase.  More  than  all 
other  dangers,  Brigham  Young  fears 
this  danger,  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  come  in,  abolish  his 
work,  take  possession  of  his  ground, 
and  substitute  its  own  political  system. 
Its  military  garrison  is  there,  a  regi- 
ment strong  and  ready,  encamped  on 
the  mountain  side,  in  plain  sight  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  reminding  the 
people  continually  that  they  are  sub- 
jects of  the  larger  nation.  The  na- 
tional uniform  is  every  day  seen  in  the 
streets.  The  revenue  officers  are  there, 
with  signs  of  their  office  conspicuous  on 
their  houses,  sending  summons  to  the 
capitalists,  the  traders,  to  all  who  have 
income  or  do  business,  and  sending 
bills  even  to  the  trustees  of  the  Church 
who  have  been  exempted  so  long.  The 
Land  officers  are  there,  calling  on 
squatters  to  pay  the  Government  for 
the  land  which  they  pretend  to  own, 
and  warning  those  who  refuse  that  they 
will  be  speedily  ejected.  The  people 
are  learning  that  another  sovereignty 
than  that  of  the  Church  claims  their 
allegiance,  and  that  their  own  officers 
acknowledge  its  claim.  In  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  the  city,  these 
national  officers  proclaim  their  func- 
tion. The  Assessor  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue has  his  office  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  City  Hall;  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  his  office  oppo- 
site to  the  principal  hotel ;  the  Land 
Register  has  his  office  close  to  the 
market.  These  men  are  there,  seen 
and  heard,  acting  under  orders,  and 
determined  to  execute  the  laws.  In- 
evitably this  fact  destroys  the  prestige 
of  the  absolute  and  supreme  power  of 
the  Church,  makes  the  hierarchy  vas- 
sal, and  so  brings  it  into  discredit. 
When  the  Mormon  leader  ceases  to  be 
supreme,  his  system  is  wounded,  and 
in  no  long  time  must  break.  Any 


lowering  of  his  standard  is  fatal.  Any 
yielding  is  weakness.  That  he  does 
not  at  once  expel  from  the  Territory 
these  intruders,  this  Gentile  Governor, 
this  Marshal,  these  Judges,  these  As- 
sessors, Collectors,  and  Land  Agents, 
that  he  allows  such  men  to  come  there 
and  live  there,  and  apportion  taxes,  and 
lay  out  sections,  and  issue  writs,  and 
appoint  auction  sales,  and  collect  mon- 
eys of  the  faithful,  is  a  virtual  confes- 
sion that  there  is  a  law  above  the  law 
of  the  Church,  to  which  he  and  the 
people  are  bound,  and  which  he  has 
been  all  along  violating.  Such  a  con- 
fession cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence 
even  on  those  ignorant  and  credulous 
souls.  Their  infallible  Church  has 
shown  itself  to  be  wrong;  their  om- 
nipotent Church  has  shown  itself  to  be 
impotent ;  their  ruler  is,  after  all,  only  a 
subject,  and  a  subject  of  the  very  power 
he  has  so  often  ridiculed  and  spurned. 
That  the  Church  begins  to  pay  taxes 
and  account  for  lands  to  the  National 
Government,  after  scouting  and  neg- 
lecting these  claims  so  long,  makes  its 
case  worse  than  if  it  had  paid  these 
claims  before,  and  acknowledged  them 
from  the  beginning.  Whatever  its  mo- 
tive for  yielding,  the  Church  surren- 
ders its  dignity  and  authority  in  the 
act  of  submission.  It  may  be  politic 
only ;  but  shall  those  who  have  the 
Lord  on  their  side  consider  policy  in  so 
momentous  an  issue?  Any  heed  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  in  this  city  and 
domain  of  the  Saints  inevitably  under- 
mines the  foundations  of  the  Mormon 
State,  and  unsettles  the  tenure  of  its 
being.  If  Congress  and  the  President 
may  dictate  to  the  Saints  and  their 
anointed  rulers,  then  the  Mormon 
Church  is  only  an  American  sect,  and 
must  take  its  place  with  the  rest. 

2.  The  possibility  of  executing  the 
laws  in  Utah,  of  bringing  force  to  bear, 
is  another  reason  why  the  Mormon 
rulers  should  fear  for  their  security. 
The  railway  enables  the  United  States 
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to  concentrate  its  whole  military  force 
in  a  few  weeks  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
if  such  a  measure  becomes  necessary. 
In  a  few  days,  force  enough  can  be 
sent  there,  of  trained  and  disciplined 
troops,  to  make  resistance  impossible. 
The  actual  garrison  may  not  be  very 
formidable,  but  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der a  force  of  any  size  from  coming. 
To  the  risk  of  conflict  is  now  added  the 
certainty  that  it  can  result  only  in  one 
way,  —  that  no  military  force  of  the 
Mormons  can  stand  against  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  The  Mormon 
leaders  know  this,  and  will  do  all  that 
they  can  to  avoid  an  armed  encounter, 
and  .to  curb  the  passions  of  their  own 
people.  They  know,  nevertheless,  that 
one  reason,  and  an  important  reason, 
why  the  National  Government  aided 
so  largely  in  building  the  great  iron 
road,  was  to  give  freer  movement  to 
their  military  enterprise  on  the  Plains 
and  in  the  mountains,  and  to  operate 
with  greater  ease  against  all  outlaws, 
whether  civilized  or  savage.  A  na- 
tional army  in  good  condition,  with 
ample  stores  and  equipments  and  ar- 
tillery, is  no  longer  virtually  a  thousand 
miles  off,  but  may  appear  on  any  day 
at  their  doors. 

3.  And  even  if  the  army  does  not 
come,  the  Gentiles  come,  and  in  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers.  They  are 
building  their  towns  along  the  line  of 
the  railway.  They  are  mingling  with 
the  people  in  daily  intercourse.  They 
are  adventuring  in  the  mines  of  coal, 
and  silver,  and  gold,  which  have  been 
discovered.  They  cannot  be  kept  out 
by  any  order  of  the  Church,  or  by  any 
system  of  exclusive  traffic.  They  take 
up  the  land  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  their  titles  must  be  allowed. 
Chicago  speculators  are  already  large 
owners  in  Utah  lands,  and  are  experi- 
menting in  the  mines  with  their  work- 
men ;  and  there  is  not  cunning  enough 
in  the  brain  of  Young  and  his  counsel- 
lors to  keep  back  the  energy  of  Chi- 


cago. The  kind  of  Gentiles  who  come 
in  is  the  kind  of  all  others  that  is  most 
to  be  dreaded,  —  a  reckless,  violent, 
lawless  race,  who  have  had  their  train- 
ing in  Montana  and  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia, who  have  no  respect  for  digni- 
ties, and  only  contempt  for  superstitions 
of  every  sort ;  a  race  that  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  insult  and  "  wipe 
out  "  the  credulous  and  fanatical  Saints. 
Mr.  Young  has  always  discouraged 
mining  enterprises  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, in  fear  of  their  moral  influence. 
But  alien  miners,  with  no  respect  for 
Mormon  rules  and  customs,  bring  a 
far  greater  peril  to  his  community  than 
such  as  he  has  restricted.  In  spite  of 
his  frown,  the  "prospecting"  goes  on, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  no 
long  time,  Utah  will  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  attractive  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  land.  The  opening  of 
mines  will  make  an  entire  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  people.  Vices  now 
almost  unknown  will  show  themselves, 
and  the  drinking-houses  and  other  hells 
will  nullify  the  boast  of  the  Taberna- 
cle that  Salt  Lake  Valley  is  the  home 
of  purity  and  peace. 

4.  The  force  of  public  opinion  must 
be  taken  into  account  as  another  un- 
favorable influence  for  the  Mormon 
future.  Intercourse  with  Gentiles  has 
already  revealed  to  many  of  the  Mor- 
mons the  fact  that  their  system  has  no 
sympathy  outside  of  their  own  com- 
munity, that  the  civilized  world  is 
against  them,  and  that  they  are  classed 
with  Pariahs  and  lepers.  They  hear 
flatteries,  it  is  true,  flatteries  from  poli- 
ticians, from  tradesmen,  and  from  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity  ;  but  they  are  learning 
that  these  flatteries  are  insincere,  and 
that  beneath  this  smooth  talk  there  is 
real  disgust  and  aversion.  The  gra- 
cious doctor  who  praises  them  from 
their  platform,  holds  them  up  to  scorn 
and  horror  in  the  pages  of  his  book. 
The  leaders  know,  and  the  people  feel, 
that  a  more  positive  public  opinion  is 
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massing  itself  against  them  in  all  parts 
of  the  Gentile  world,  that  there  is  a 
rising  cry  everywhere  that  this  state  of 
things  in  Utah  must  cease,  this  tyranny 
be  crushed,  even  if  the  community  be 
broken  up  in  the  process.  They  know 
that  the  impression  of  nearly  all  these 
tourists  who  visit  them  is  unfavora- 
ble, that  these  tourists  are  almost 
ashamed  to  excuse  the  iniquities  which 
they  see,  or  to  plead  in  abatement  the 
good  work  which  has  been  wrought  by 
a  people  so  degraded.  They  see  that 
the  American  people  are  consenting 
that  the  Mormons  shall  be  called 
"whited  sepulchres,"  and  allow  the 
phrase  as  not  a  whit  too  severe.  No 
one  can  stay,  for  a  day  or  two  even,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  without  discovering  in 
the  conversation  of  prominent  Mormons 
this  keen  sense  of  an  adverse  public 
opinion,  and  with  this  ah  evident  wish 
to  make  the  most  favorable  impression. 
They  are  no  longer  careless  what  the 
Gentiles  think  of  them,  but  have  be- 
come very  sensitive  to  criticism.  They 
feel  that  they  are  not  out  of  the  world, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  years  past, 
but  in  the  world,  and  subject  to  its  in- 
fluences. And  they  see  that  in  spite 
of  all  that  they  do,  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  more  and  more  against  them. 
5.  That  the  institution  of  polygamy 
is  weakness  to  the  Mormon  community 
is  not  yet  admitted  by  the  leaders  in 
their  public  discourse.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  pretend  to  glory  in  it.  We 
may  believe,  however,  from  many  indi- 
cations, that  they  are  tired  of  it,  are 
aware  of  the  trouble  it  brings  upon 
them,  and  would  get  rid  of  it  if  they 
could.  It  is  reported  that  Brigham 
Young  and  some  of  his  elders  are  even 
now  seeking  a  place  in  Arizona,  or  in 
the  farther  wilderness,  where  they  may 
send  such  of  their  people  as  hold  to 
polygamy.  If  it  comes  to  the  alterna- 
tive, the  abandonment  of  polygamy  or 
the  annihilation  of  the  State,  they  will 
let  polygamy  go  —  so  one  of  their  el- 


ders has  recently  said  in  a  discourse  in 
Chicago.  But  the  custom  has  existed 
so  long,  and  has  been  defended  by  so 
many  arguments,  that  it  cannot  be 
abandoned  without  discarding  the  good 
sense  and  the  honor  of  the  teachers 
who  have  defended  it.  To  give  it  up 
is  to  deny  what  has  been  preached  for 
these  many  years  as  the  special  grace 
of  God  to  the  people,  a  peculiar  bless- 
ing and  privilege  of  the  Saints,  part  of 
the  revealed  will  of  the  Great  Father. 
Even  if  polygamy  should  be  abolished 
by  a  new  revelation,  superseding  all 
former  revelations,  it  will  still  leave 
its  curse  in  the  confusion  of  family  ties 
and  family  rights  which  will  outlast  the 
custom.  Its  blight  will  be  felt  long 
after  it  is  abolished,  and  the  blinded 
women  who  now  defend  it  will  mourn 
as  its  victims.  It  is  borne  as  a  cross 
by  many  of  them  now,  and  there  is 
probably  not  a  woman  in  the  Territory 
whose  heart  is  really  reconciled  to  it, 
or  who  would  not  be  glad  to  be  the 
single  wife  of  her  husband.  Even  if 
Mr.  Cullom's  bill  should  be  enforced 
as  law,  and  all  plurality  of  wives  be 
treated  as  concubinage,  the  evil  fruits 
of  the  system  will  not  cease  to  show 
themselves,  and  the  Church  will  suffer 
from  the  falsehood  which  it  so  long 
supported. 

6.  To  these  elements  of  insecurity 
in  the  Mormon  State  must  be  added 
others  of  a  more  special  kind,  the 
schisms  which  have  actually  broken  out, 
and  the  schisms  which  are  likely  to  break 
out.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  de- 
nied before  the  eyes  of  the  people  by 
the  existence  of  two  hostile  parties, 
who  hold  meetings  on  Sundays  and  on 
week-days,  preach  against  the  decisions 
of  the  hierarchy,  denounce  the  system 
of  arbitrary  government,  and  claim 
with  vehemence  and  assurance  to  be 
moved  in  their  word  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  For  six  months  and  more,  the 
sons  of  Joseph  Smith  have  called 
crowds  to  hear  their  new  exposition  of 
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the  law  and  the  testimony,  and  have 
sown  distrust  of  the  leaders  in  many 
hearts.  And  now  a  more  formidable 
rebellion,  led  by  stronger  men,  has  ac- 
tually organized  a  party  to  change  the 
character  and  methods  of  the'  Church, 
and  new  rulers  have  been  named,  with- 
out consulting  the  authorities  in  the 
Tabernacle.  The  new  party  has  its 
organ  ;  and  the  "  Salt  Lake  Tribune," 
for  vigor  of  rhetoric  and  of  reasoning, 
is  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  with  its 
namesakes  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
It  is  a  far  abler  paper  than  the  "  News  " 
or  the  '*  Telegraph,"  which  only  echo 
the  voice  of  the  Mormon  Council. 
That  the  new  party  of  u  Godbeites," 
as  they  are  called,  is  only  as  yet  an 
insignificant  minority,  headed  by  ex- 
communicated malcontents,  does  not 
lessen  the  force  of  the  fact  that  it  ex- 
ists, holds  meetings,  polls  votes,  speaks 
freely,  and  grows  with  every  day.  It 
has  brought  discord  into  the  Church, 
and  perplexity  into  the  Councils.  Its 
leaders  have  money,  have  confidence, 
are  brave,  resolute,  and  can  match  even 
Young  himself  in  adroitness.  They 
speak  plausibly,  and  are  careful  to 
avoid  abusive  language  in  what  they 
say  of  the  elders  and  bishops.  They 
have  considered  their  course,  and 
adopted  it  deliberately.  They  are  not 
less  dangerous  that  they  talk  in  the 
pietistic  style  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
claim  inspiration  for  their  words. 

7.  Still  another  element  of  division 
should  be  mentioned,  which  might  be 
much  more  formidable  than  any  revolt 
of  Godbeites  or  Josephites.  Brigham 
Young,  fresh  and  strong  as  he  seems, 
is  an  old  man,  lacking  only  a  year  of 
threescore  and  ten,  and  cannot  keep 
his  faculties  much  longer,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  risks  to  his  life,  with  ene- 
mies multiplying  around  him.  Who 
shall  be  his  successor  ?  Even  Mormons 
predict,  in  the  event  of  Young's  re- 
moval, a  sharp  rivalry  for  the  succes- 
sion, with  parties  for  the  different  as- 


pirants. There  is  President  George 
A.  Smith,  next  in  rank  ;  and  President 
Daniel  Wells,  General  of  the  Legion 
and  Mayor  of  the  city ;  and  Joseph  A. 
Smith,  son  of  Hyram  the  Prophet,  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  Or- 
son Pratt,  who  has  more  brain  and 
more  skill  with  the  tongue  than  any  or 
all  of  them.  In  the  rivalry  of  these 
claimants  there  is  danger  of  a  strife 
which  may  destroy  the  Church.  It 
has  not  the  same  ancient  support  as 
the  Roman  Church,  which  is  able  to 
bear  the  wranglings  of  a  College  of 
Cardinals  in  their  electoral  conclave. 
There  is  no  single  candidate  of  such 
commanding  influence  that  suffrages 
will  at  once  fasten  to  him,  no  candidate 
with  force  of  will  to  seize  and  keep 
power  in  any  Napoleonic  style.  Nor 
has  Young  the  will  or  the  wish  to 
nominate  his  successor.  After  him 
may  come  the  deluge.  If  nothing 
else  hastens  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Mormon  State,  this  crisis  of  the  suc- 
cession cannot  be  many  years  delayed. 

With  this  summary  of  the  elements 
of  strength  and  of  weakness  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Mormon  State, 
to  what  conclusion  shall  we  come  ? 
Comparing  these  opposing  forces,  on 
which  side  will  the  balance  incline  ? 
The  decision  is  not  easy.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  stems  more  reason  to 
predict  the  near  downfall  of  the  Mor- 
mon power  than  its  gain  or  its  long 
life.  It  is  an  absurdity  and  an  anom- 
aly in  this  age  and  country.  It  is  de- 
nied by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  That 
the  sect  may  exist,  in  its  integrity  or  in 
its  fragments,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
is  quite  probable.  It  may  take  its 
place  with  the  Shakers,  and  Mennonites, 
and  Second  Adventists,  and  other  ec- 
centric bodies  of  religionists.  But  as 
an  organized  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  holding  lands,  making  laws,  and 
keeping  consciences,  it  is  probably  near 
its  end.  The  contest  which  it  wages 
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with  the  nation,  and  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  century,  is  too  unequal ;  and 
not  all  the  resources  of  its  material 
prosperity  and  its  religious  zeal  can  be 
equal  to  such  an  issue.  The  trail  of 
the  comet  is  large,  but  it  is  a  comet 
after  all,  and  not  a  stable  planet.  The 
apparent  completeness  of  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State  in  the  Mor- 
mon system  will  prove  to  be  its  loss 
and  its  destruction.  If  it  were  only  a 
religious  vagary,  it  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  long  life  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  not  well,  nevertheless,  to  proph- 
esy too  confidently.  The  growth  and 
development  of  the  Mormon  commu- 
nity, thus  far,  is  a  phenomenon  of  our 
age  which  contradicts  all  precedents. 
There  were  wise  men  who  prophesied, 


after  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  the 
contemptible  fanaticism  had  received 
its  final  blow,  and  would  be  heard  of 
no  longer.  When  the  Mormons  en- 
camped in  their  far-off  valley,  it  was 
predicted  that  they  would  perish  in  the 
wilderness.  The  seers  have  found 
themselves  more  than  once  at  fault  in 
telling  of  this  people.  And  it  may  be 
that  here,  in  this  free  land  of  light  and 
knowledge,  a  community  shall  maintain 
itself,  that  rejects  our  laws  and  our 
ideas  and  keeps  a  civilization  of  its 
own.  The  Caraites  lived  for  ages  in 
the  Crimea,  and  the  Jews  too  in  China, 
though  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
men  around  them  were  all  alien  and 
hostile. 
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BY    J.    P.    LESLEY. 


OP  these  curious  relics  of  ancient 
mythology,  there  are  thirteen  stories, 
all  more  or  less  like  the  one  given  in 
the  April  number  of  the  "  Old  and 
New,"  some  of  them  more  decidedly 
Tartar  than  the  others.  They  all 
commence  with  the  return  of  the  king 
to  the  mango-tree,  and  his  recapture 
of  the  Siddhi-Kur ;  and  they  all  end 
with  some  involuntary  exclamation  of 
his  astonishment  or  sympathy,  by 
which  he  loses  his  pains  and  has  to 
begin  his  task  anew;  The  last  event 
of  this  nature  occurs  just  outside  the 
cave  of  his  master,  the  sage  Nagar- 
guna,  who  then  pities  him  and  exon- 
erates him  from  obligations,  with  the 
words :  "  Although  thou  hast  done 
penance  for  thy  sin,  yet  thou  hast  not 
advanced  the  good  fortune  of  the  en- 
tire community  of  the  dwellers  on 
'Gambu-dvipa ;  but  because  thou  hast 
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carried  the  Siddhi-Kur  upon  thy  shoul- 
ders thirteen  times,  therefore  shall  all 
other  kings,  wherever  they  may  be, 
never  be  able  to  equal  thee  in  the 
goods  of  fortune  in  this  life." 

Some  of  these  stories  are  not  only 
artistically  constructed,  but  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  touching  in  moral 
sentiment;  as,  for  example,  the  sec- 
ond, which  relates  the  heroic  self- 
devotion  of  a  poor  man's  son  to  save  his 
bosom  friend,  a  prince,  on  whom  the 
lot  had  fallen  to  be  the  annual  sacri- 
fice demanded  by  the  Frog-dragon 
which  lived  in  the  head-waters  of  the 
great  river  that  watered  the  kingdom, 
and  restrained  the  annual  inundations 
which  gave  it  fertility,  until  the  sacri- 
fice was  made. 

But  the  chief  interest  excited  by 
these  stories  is  of  another  kind.  They 
reveal  the  spirit  of  that  natural  my- 
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thology  which  dates  its  beginnings 
before  the  opening  of  authentic  his- 
tory. They  illustrate  the  ideas  of 
mankind  before  the  matured  human 
reason  took  the  helm  out  of  the  un- 
stable hands  of  the  childish  human 
imagination,  to  pilot  the  ship  of  life 
down  the  great  river  of  time.  They 
give  us  pictures,  not  only  of  abnormal 
customs  and  manners,  strange  to  mod- 
ern civilization  and  repugnant  to 
Christianity,  but  of  a  position  occu- 
pied by  human  beings  in  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  now  utterly  un- 
tenable by  even  the  most  uneducated 
classes  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  descended  by  tradition  from  ages 
when  everything  was  magical  to  the 
human  eye,  as  De  Gobineau  teaches 
us  everything  now  is  to  the  Persian 
eye.  The  magic  cipher,  the  magic 
word,  the  magic  cup,  the  magic  staff, 
are  the  mechanical  powers  employed 
by  their  heroes.  Magical  transforma- 
tions are  mingled  with  the  ordinary 
events  of  daily  life  without  any  mu- 
tual opposition  of  these  elements. 
Magical  birds,  beasts,  fish,  stones,  trees, 
fill  all  the  scene.  Yet  the  drama  is 
written  out  in  such  a  perfectly  plau- 
sible and  na'ive  style,  that  one  feels 
not  only  its  antiquity,  but  its  repre- 
sentative character  —  representative 
of  the  life  that  men  then  led.  One 
almost  fancies  that  they  are  traditions 
coming  down  from  geological  ages, 
when  the  earth  teemed  with  monsters 
whose  remains  turn  up  occasionally 
from  the  solid  rocks,  and  with  human 
beings  of  equally  weird  types. 

If  the  antiquarian  philosopher  sets 
himself  seriously  to  analyze  these  pic- 
tures, he  will  find  data  for  interesting 
generalizations.  It  seems  needless  to 
say  this,  since  so  many  of  the  learned 
are  occupying  themselves  with  com- 
binations of  the  already  known  fairy 
literature  of  various  races  of  men, 
and  so  many  travellers  are  zealously 
exploring  new  fields  for  similar  mate- 


rials. But  it  is  not  enough  to  com- 
pare and  discriminate.  Explanation 
should  follow.  The  work  at  present 
consists  wholly  of  natural  history 
classification,  the  determination  of 
genera  and  species  of  myths,  and  the 
definition  of  their  habitats,  zones  of 
distribution,  directions  of  migration, 
and  that  sort  of  study.  Theories  to 
account  for  these  creations  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  formerly  in  vogue,  or  pro- 
pounded by  individuals,  are  now  dis- 
regarded as  unsafe  or  unsound,  be- 
cause their  inventors  or  defenders 
were  ignorant  of  the  recent  accumu- 
lations of  the  learned  world.  But  it 
is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered 
that  mythologies  are  perishable  crea- 
tions,—  and  perishable  in  the  ratio, 
precisely,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect of  nations  by  Christian  and 
mechanical  civilization.  So  that  while 
savants  of  the  19th  century  are  hunt- 
ing out  fossil  mythologies  which  have 
perished  long  ago,  those  which  existed 
till  very  recently  were  actually  known 
in  a  living  state  and  studied  with  pe- 
culiar advantages  by  the  learned  men 
of  the  18th,  17th,  and  16th  centuries, 
whose  books  are  now  so  despised. 

The  studies  of  comparative  zoology 
and  comparative  botany  are  quite 
analogous.  Whole  races  of  animals 
and  plants  are  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  surface  of  the  planet  before 
the  axe,  the  harpoon,  the  locomotive, 
and  the  still ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
certain  species  is  recoverable  only  by 
reference  to  books  of  observers  who 
lived  before  zoology  and  botany  de- 
served the  name  of  sciences. 

It  is  not  impossible,  then,  that  the 
enlightened  investigators  of  the  folk- 
lore of  the  present  age,  will  find 
themselves  obliged,  after  finishing  their 
collections  of  fairy  tales,  and  the  de- 
termination of  their  species  and  range, 
to  go  back  to  the  cabalists  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  get  their  final  explana- 
tions of  the  true  nature  and  origin  of 
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these   wonderful    productions    of    the  medicine  of  Galen,  the  geography  of 

human  life ;  and  that   the  arkism  of  Herodotus,    and    the     chronology    of 

Bryant   and    Faber  may   very   likely  Maneho    have     lately    been     invested 

come   to   be   regarded  with  the   same  by  the  last  investigations  of  the  great 

sort  of  new  reverence  with  which  the  living  students  of  those  sciences. 


THE    ORGANIST. 

(From  the  German  of  Hagenbach.) 
BY    FREDERIC    TOWNSEND. 

UP  and  down  the  crowded  city, 

With  uplifted  cries  and  hands, 
The  multitude  their  way  have  taken 
To  the  church,  where,  all-forsaken, 
The  high  altar  stands. 

"  Down,"  they  shout,  still  loud  and  louder, 

"  Down  with  this  idolatry  ! " 
Candles,  crosses,  pictures,  banners, 
Holy  saints  and  blest  Madonnas, 
All  in  ruin  lie. 

Master  Ulrich  Zwingle's  warnings 

The  city's  heart  have  stirred  : 
"  See  to  it,  this  execrable 

Mass  no  more  profane  the  table 
Of  our  blessed  Lord  !  " 

To  Saint  Vincent's  old  cathedral 

Now  their  eager  steps  are  bent ; 
They  no  festal  songs  are  singing, 
No  fond  vows  or  prayers  are  bringing 
To  the  holy  saint. 

Henceforth,  in  the  calendar, 
A  mere  name  he  must  appear  : 

Hymn  no  more,  or  chant  from  psalter, 

Rich  array  of  priest  or  altar, 
May  his  spirit  cheer. 

Sadly,  to  his  old  faith  loyal, 

Doth  the  organist  exclaim  : 
"  Spite  of  your  accursed  malice, 
Sparing  neither  saint  nor  chalice, 

One  last  right  I  claim. 
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"  Yet  once  more  my  soul  refreshing 

With  the  organ's  gracious  breath, 
This  last  triumph  thus  receiving, 
Gladly  then  this  vile  world  leaving, 
Would  I  welcome  death." 

With  strong  arm  his  way  he  forces 

Through  the  agitated  throng. 
Onward  to  the  church  still  pressing, 
Heeding  neither  curse  nor  blessing, 
As  he  speeds  along. 

To  the  organ,  up  the  stairways, 

Through  the  yielding  doors  he  flies  ; 
"  From  the  cradles  where  ye  slumber, 
Tones  majestic,  without  number, 
Waken  now,  ye  melodies  ! " 

Mark  the  delicate  vibrations, 

Thrilling  to  its  inmost  core  ; 
Momently  new  strength  acquiring, 
High  and  higher  still  aspiring, 
As  the  eagles  soar. 

All  sweet  visions  of  the  twilight 

'Mid  the  lofty  arches  gleam ; 
Through  the  aisles  and  stately  columns 
Rolls  its  sparkling,  billowy  volumes 
The  majestic  stream. 

Soul-enkindling  inspirations 

Now  in  sorrow's  voice  are  drowned  ; 
Now  approaching  and  now  flying, 
All  constraint  of  Art  defying, 
In  their  mystic  round. 

"  Holy  organ,  heavenly  being, 

Whom,  to  be  my  lovely  bride, 
From  all  others  I  have  chosen, 
In  thee,  to  all  others  frozen, 
Did  this  heart  confide. 

"  Soon  thon'lt   rest  in  endless  silence ; 

Me  thou  must  not  now  forsake, 
While  upon  thy  keys  thus  pressing, 
All  my  sorrow's  depths  expressing, 
Ere  my  heart  doth  break. 

"  Blow,  ye  bellows  ;  pipes,  resound  now  ; 
Pedal,  now  thy  strength  reveal ; 
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And  ye  stops,  forth  freely  springing, 
Exulting,  moaning,  chiding,  singing  : 
'Tis  my  last  appeal ! " 

But  in  broken  tones  of  sorrow 

Seems  the  organ  now  to  moan ; 
"  Wretched  Judas,  ill  befall  thee  ! 
Wretched  Judas  must  I  call  thee  ? 
Traitor,  what  hast  done  ?  " 

Tears  of  silent  anguish  rolling, 

Fast  upon  his  dark  beard  fall ; 
Love  with  sorrow  thus  contending, 
And  remorse  his  bosom  rending, 

Do  his  soul  appall. 

Not  another  note  he  soundeth ; 

His  weak  nerves  no  more  obey ; 
Now  the  thought  his  blood  is  freezing, 
Soon  they  come,  his  dear  bride  seizing  — 

Ah,  he  swoons  away  ! 

Now  within  the  old  cathedral 

The  furious  mob  their  way  have  found ; 
With  wild  shouts,  and  cries  appalling, 
See,  beneath  their  axes  falling 

The  holy  ones  around. 

All  the  images  are  shattered, 

To  the  gallery  they  haste  ; 
Limb  from  limb  the  organ  tearing, 
Forth  the  organist  then  bearing, 

As  he  breathes  his  last. 


TEN   TIMES   ONE  IS   TEN. 

A  STORY  IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 
BY    COL.    FREDERIC    INGHAM. 

CHAPTER  VI.  They  did  not  know  each  other's  names, 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  AMERICA.    -***  ^ere  w^  »"*?  of  them 

who  cared  to.     They  had  a  great  many 

THE  Harry  Wadsworth  club,  which  different  constitutions.  Some  were 
first  met  in  the  North  Colchester  station,  clubs  for  singing,  some  were  sewing- 
had  enlarged  itself,  in  six  years,  with-  schools,  some  were  base-ball  clubs,  — 
out  knowing  it,  —  and  without  trying  and  this  rather  formal  one  at  Detroit, 
to  enlarge, —  to  a  thousand  members,  upon  which,  by  good  luck,  Horace 
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Dairy  ni  pie  had  stumbled,  had  officers,  — 
a  president,  secretary  and  records,  and 
all  that.  All  you  could  say  of  these 
thousand  people  was  that,  in  six  years, 
the  life  of  that  young  railroad  freight- 
agent  had  quickened  their  lives,  had 
made  them  less  selfish,  and  less  worldly. 
They  lived  more  for  each  other  and  for 
God,  because  he  had  lived,  and  they 
knew  that  he  had  rendered  them  this 
service.  They  showed  their  knowledge 
of  it  in  different  ways,  or  some  of  them 
perhaps  did  not  speak  of  it  at  all. 
Some  of  the  younger  and  more  demon- 
strative ones  had  secret  breast-pins 
with  H.  W.  in  a  cypher  on  them. 
Some  of  the  others,  like  the  Morrows, 
had  Harry's  picture  framed  and  hang- 
ing on  the  wall.  Some  of  them,  like 
me,  carried  it  in  their  hearts,  and  need- 
ed no  bit  of  paper. 

But  as  I  say,  in  six  years  the  ten 
had  multiplied  to  a  thousand  by  as 
simple  a  process  as  this,  — 

10X10  =  100.    100X10  =  1000. 

And,  at  this  fascinating  point,  alas,  T 
must  leave  the  detail  of  the  story.  In- 
deed, as  you  see,  I  have  had  to  leave  it 
already.  Of  these  thousand  lives,  I 
have  told  the  story  of  only  four  or  five, 
and  only  a  very  little  part  of  that.  If 
any  body  should  tell  the  story,  it  would 
be  Horace  Dalrymple,  who  with  his 
pretty  Mabel,  travelled  up  and  down 
America,  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
the  Harry  Wadsworth  people  advised 
him,  sent  him,  or  invited  him,  for  three 
years  and  more,  after  that  horrible 
night  on  the  Deerhound.  They  saw  a 
great  deal  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  I 
dare  say  they  "  were  shown,"  —  as  the 
penny-a-liners  love  to  say,  —  a  great 
many  "  institutions."  They  came  out 
in  the  South  Park  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; and  they  went  to  the  Middle 
Park  and  to  the  North  Park.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  did  not  go.  But 
they  did  not  travel  to  see  "  institutions." 
They  did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  go 
to  hunt,  or  to  fish,  or  to  make  sketches. 
They  went  where  one  of  Harry  Wads- 


worth's  men  sent  them  to  another. 
They  went  from  prince  to  peasant,  — 
you  would  say,  —  only  there  is  never  a 
peasant  nor  a  prince  west  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, nor  east  of  the  Pacific.  They  went 
from  cabin  to  palace,  and  from  palace 
to  cabin.  So  they  saw  what  so  few 
travellers  see,  —  the  home  life  of  the 
people  here. 

These  persons  they  visited  did  not 
sit  in  groups,  with  their  best  clothes  on, 
talking  about  Harry  Wadsworth.  Not 
they !  A  great  many  of  them  did  not 
speak  his  name  in  a  year,  may  be  did 
not  think  of  him  for  a  mouth.  "It 
was  not  that,"  said  pretty  Mabel  to  me, 
when  she  was  fresh  from  this  Sindbad 
life,  —  "  the  freemasonry  of  it  was  that 
you  found  everywhere  a  cheerful  out- 
look, a  perfect  determination  to  relieve 
suffering,  and  a  certainty  that  it  could 
be  relieved,  — a  sort  of  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, which  comes,  I  think,  from  the 
habit  of  looking  across  the  line,  as  if 
death  were  little  or  nothing,  and  with 
that,  perhaps,  a  disposition  to  be  so- 
cial, to  meet  people  more  than  half 
way." 

Thus  spoke  the  little  Englishwoman  ; 
and  I,  in  my  analytical  way,  used  to 
the  inevitable  three  heads  of  the  ser- 
mon, said  to  myself,  —  "  Humph,  that 
is  Mabel's  translation  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love." 

Horace  and  Mabel,  after  their  three 
years'  journey,  had  found  us  living  in 
South  Boston.  We  were  sitting  after 
dinner  one  day  on  the  wood-shed  be- 
hind the  house,  which  served  us  as  a 
piazza,  when  Horace  laid  down  his 
pipe,  and  asked  me  if  I  remembered 
explaining  to  him  the  way  in  which 
people  dispersed  over  the  United  States, 
—  so  that  the  census  shows  that  each 
State  is  made  up  from  the  children  of 
all.  I  had  forgotten  it,  but  he  recalled 
it  to  me. 

"  That  was  what  first  set  me  on  this 
journey,"  said  he,  "  which  has  carried 
us  so  far.  Now  the  queer  thing  about 
it  is,  that  it  is  no  special  law  of  your 
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country,  this  dispersion  and  radiation, 
it  is  a  law  of  all  modern  civilization." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  I. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  he.  "  Here 
is  this  Connecticut  pinmaker."  And 
he  took  out  from  his  pocket-book  a  bit 
of  green  paper,  evidently  torn  from  a 
paper  of  pins,  on  which  the  man  said 
that  he  was  "  Piumaker  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  exporta- 
tion to  all  parts  of  the  world."  "  Now, 
that,"  said  Horace,  "  is  what  you  call 
a  piece  of  buncombe,  but,  for  all  that, 
it  is  true.  The  old  statement  is  true, 
that  if  you  import  into  Russia  a  bottle 
of  champagne  or  a  piece  of  broadcloth, 
you  import  liberal  ideas  there  as  truly 
as  if  you  imported  Tom  Paine.  Com- 
merce is  no  missionary,  to  carry  more 
or  better  than  you  have  at  home.  But 
what  you  have  at  home,  be  it  gospel  or 
be  it  drunkenness,  commerce  carries 
the  world  over.  As  what's-his-name 
said,  the  walking-beam  of  Livingstone's 
steam-launch  preached  as  well  as  Liv- 
ingstone, and  a  good  many  more  peo- 
ple heard  it." 

"  It  would  not  have  said  much  if 
Livingstone  had  not  been  there,"  said 
I,  a  little  crustily. 

"  Don't  be  sore,  padre,"  said  Horace. 
"  Nobody  said  it  would.  But  you  see 
Livingstone  was  there.  That  is  just 
what  I  am  saying.  And  there  are 
Livingstones  all  over  this  world,  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  As  we  came  on 
from  New  York  last  night,  after  Mabel 
turned  in,  I  got  out  this  note-book,  and 
I  added  up  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  belong  to  these  different 
"VVadsworth  clubs,  who  have  travelled 
or  settled  in  different  parts  of  this 
world.  Just  look  at  them." 

Sure  enough  I  found  Horace,  —  who 
was  always  a  better  acting  adjutant 
than  he  was  anything  else, —  true  to 
his  nature,  had  entered  in  close  columns, 
forty  lines  to  a  page,  the  people,  that 
any  of  the  Harry  Wadsworth  people  re- 


garded as  being  really  in  earnest  in  re- 
lieving the  suffering  of  the  world,  and 
getting  the  world  out  of  the  mud. 
"  There's  a  sort  of  law  of  average  about 
it,"  said  Harry.  "  Every  now  and  then 
a  member  dies.  Then  I  make  a  red 
star,  —  so,  against  him.  But  on  the 
average,  you  find  that  every  working 
man,  or  especially  every  working 
woman  in  one  of  these  lodges,  or  clubs, 
or  singing-schools,  is  represented  at  the 
end  of  three  years'  time  by  ten  persons 
whom  he  has  started  on  a  better  kind 
of  life  than  he  was  leading  before. 
When  I  was  with  these  people  at  De- 
troit, after  I  got  my  head  knocked 
open,  we  counted  up  a  little  more  than 
a  thousand,  of  what  they  called,  in  their 
stately  way, '  affiliated  members.'  Your 
wife,  here,  was  one  of  their  *  affiliated 
members.'  But  I  have  got  here,  now, 
—  in  three  years  more  time,  —  see 
here,"  —  and  he  turned  over  page  after 
page  of  his  crowded  note-book.  At 
the  end  was  a  rough  count  — 10,140. 
"  That  is  what  three  years  have  made 
of  their  one  thousand  and  twenty-three, 
so  far  as  we  know.  Of  course,  a  great 
many  of  them  are  wholly  out  of  our 
sight." 

Little  Pauline,  who  is  an  enthusi- 
ast about  Harry  Wadsworth,  though 
she  never  saw  him,  clapped  her  hands 
with  delight,  as  Horace  said  this,  and 
cried  out,  "  TEN  TIMES  ONE  THOUSAND 

IS  TEN  THOUSAND." 

"  Do  you  learn  that  at  the  Lincoln 
School  ?  "  said  Horace,  with  approval. 
"  I  shall  have  to  put  you  on  my  regis- 
ter, I  believe.  But  what  I  was  saying, 
Ingham,  is  this :  Here  are  underlined 
with  blue  all  the  seafaring  men  in  this 
list.  See  how  many.  With  red  are 
all  the  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Ger- 
mans, and  the  rest,  whose  homes  are 
likely  to  be  in  any  part  of  Europe,  — 
see  here,  and  here.  With  green  are 
marked  the  Asiatics  :  people  at  Cal- 
cutta, —  there's  a  man  at  Singapore,— 
all  these,  Japanese  men.  And  these,  im- 
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derscored  with  black,  —  there  are  fifty- 
one  even  of  them,  —  are  in  Africa  ;  you 
would  say  it  was  impossible.  But  what 
with  Algiers,  Alexandria,  Zanzibar, 
the  Cape,  and  a  good  many  men  and 
women  who  went  to  Liberia,  Harry 
Wadsworth  and  his  loving  life  are  rep- 
resented, so  far  as  that,  in  Africa." 

Then  Horace  went  on  to  say,  that 
for  himself  his  travelling  was  over. 
The  people  at  home  were  wild  to  see 
Mabel  and  her  baby.  The  child  himself 
was  weaned,  and  he  should  finally  "  set- 
tle down  "  with  the  two.  "  I  can  do  as 
much  at  home  in  renewing  this  world, 
and  bringing  in  the  kingdom,"  said 
he,  "  as  if  the  Arapahoes  were  scalp- 
ing me.  And  I  foresee  that  my  mission 
ground  is  Norfolk,  which  I  did  not  sus- 
pect when  you  and  I  were  in  Calabria. 
What  I  have  to  say  now  is  this,  that 
in  Norfolk  I  shall  constitute  myself  the 
assistant  adjutant,  for  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  of  these  Wadsworth  people. 
I  mean  to  keep  up  the  list  of  these 
whom  I  have  marked  with  red.  If  I 
write  one  letter  every  morning  and  one 
every  evening  to  them,  and  four  every 
Sunday,  I  can  write  in  three  years 
twenty-five  hundred  letters  to  one  part 
of  Europe  and  to  another.  I  mean  to 
find  out,  before  three  years  are  over, 
what  the  radiating  influence  of  one 
Christian  life  is,  in  a  quarter  of  the 
world  which  the  man  never  saw  who 
lived  that  life." 

We  were  talking  this  over,  when  we 
met  the  others  at  tea.  Mabel  was  full 
of  it.  She  really  knew  the  Coffins 
who  had  gone  to  Sweden  and  the 
Wentworths  who  were  at  Dresden,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  more  she  meant 
to  write  letters  to,  and  get  informa- 
tion. Mary  Throop  was  taking  tea 
with  us.  One  of  the  real  steady-going 
people  she,  capable  of  immense  enthu- 
siasm, all  the  more,  because  she  never 
shows  any,  —  no,  though  you  put  her 
on  the  rack  and  pull  her  tendons  asun- 
der, —  the  approved  way  of  awaking 


enthusiasm.  She  looked  over  Dalrym- 
ple's  book  with  approbation,  nodded 
silently  once  and  again,  understood  it 
all  the  better,  because  no  one  explained 
it  to  her,  smiled  her  approval  as  she 
gave  it  back,  and  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
get  a  book  ;  I  am  going  to  take  Asia." 

u  Will  you  ?  "  cried  Horace,  exultant. 
"  I  had  not  supposed  anybody  else 
would  care  anything  about  doing  it. 
But  if  you  only  will.  You  see,  my 
dear  Miss  Mary,  it  is  not  the  glorify- 
ing of  this  young  man,  that  is  the  last 
thing  anybody  wants  to  do.  It  is  that 
any  life  as  noble  as  his  and  as  pure  as 
his  never  dies ;  and  that  his  power  to 
lift  up  the  world^is  always  going  on  ! " 

Yes  ;  Mary  Throop  saw  that  too. 
She  had  no|  enlisted  herself  for  any 
work  of  mutual  admiration.  She 
wanted  to  register  the  real  diffusive 
power  of  right,  and  truth,  and  love, 
and  life.  She  would  do  her  share. 

Horace  thought  a  moment  and  said, 
"  If  you  really  will  take  Asia,  I  know 
who  will  take  Africa.  Mabel,  do  you 
not  remember  that  great  black  man  on 
the  railroad  from  Memphis  ?  Here  is 
his  name,  Fergus  Jamiesson.  He  will 
take  Africa.  He  had  been  up  the 
Niger.  He  had  a  passion  for  statistics. 
And  I  have  his  card  somewhere.  We 
can  have  the  whole  world.  For  there 
is  nothing  the  Detroit  men  will  like 
better  than  to  keep  up  America.  I 
will  write  to-night  to  Taylor  and  to 
Wagner.  They  have  the  statistical 
passion  there." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Polly,  "  I  de- 
test writing  letters  to  people  I  never 
saw.  I  believe  you  men  like  it,  be- 
cause you  did  it  in  the  army,  —  and  you 
thought  King  Boinba  was  beaten  when 
you  had  emptied  a  pigeon-hole  by  put- 
ting all  the  papers  into  big  envelopes, 
and  writing  on  the  outside  '  Respect- 
fully referred  to  Major  Pendennis.' " 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  she,  "  I 
had  rather  the  children  should  spend 
their  money  on  a  grab-bag  at  a  fair, 
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than  bring  me  home  a  parcel  of  letters 
from  the  fair  post-office,  that  were 
written  at  a  venture,  from  somebody 
to  nobody,  to  be  posted  nowhere,  be- 
cause they  were  good  for  nothing." 

Mabel  laughed  and  said,  "  Amen, 
amen."  "  But  you  see,  dear  Polly," 
said  she,  "  or  you  shall  see,  that  these 
letters  of  ours  are  written  by  some- 
body of  flesh  and  blood  to  somebody  of 
blood  and  flesh,  with  something  in  them 
and  going  —  to  Sweden,  —  mine  are." 

"  Humph,"  said  Polly  incredulously, 
"  they  will  take  the  express  train  back 
to  Weeden  station  when  they  get 
there."  But  Mabel  only  laughed  the 
louder,  said  she  should  write  her  first 
letter  then  and  there;  that  Mary 
Throop  should  write  hers,  and  that 
Horace  should  write  his. 

«  And  Polly,"  said  I,  "  shall  pay  the 
postage,  out  of  her  rag-money." 

So  the  three  first  letters  in  this  gi- 
gantic correspondence,  were  written 
that  night  in  our  sitting-room  in  D 
Street.  They  were  read,  criticised, 
postscripts  added,  and  then  forwarded, 
and  so  the  second  half  of  the  formation 
of  the  club  began. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THESE    FOUR  AND    THE    ISLES   OF  THE 
OCEAN. 

YES,  it  is  true  that  the  next  three 
years  of  this  history  become  a  little 
less  determinate.  There  is  less  of  that 
"  realism,"  as  the  critics  call  it,  —  which 
the  critics  so  much  dislike,  because  it 
makes  you  sure  that  what  you  read  is 
true,  instead  of  being  booKish,  and  in 
general  improbable  or  unreal,  as  the 
critics  think  all  truly  good  writing 
should  be.  You  see  it  was  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1870,  that  Dalrymple 
and  his  pretty  wife  left  our  house  to 
take  the  City  of  Brussels  for  Queens- 
town  and  Liverpool,  —  and  from  that 


day  to  this  day,  I  have  never  seen  their 
faces  more.  Also  Mary  Throop  has 
never  been  in  D  Street  again.  As 
for  Fergus  Jamiesson,  I  never  saw 
him,  far  less  the  Detroit  corresponding 
secretaries.  What  I  am  now  to  tell, 
therefore,  of  the  three  years  between 
1870  and  1873,  I  arn  to  compile  from 
statistics,  files  of  letters,  and  the  law 
of  general  averages,  and  it  will  have 
much  more  the  vague  air  of  ordinary 
history,  therefore,  than  the  truth  truly 
told  ever  does,  —  from  which,  as  you 
know,  ordinary  history  is  indefinitely 
removed. 

Sparing  you  the  detail,  then,  in 
which  prophecy  and  history  fail  alike, 
here  is  the  sum  of  the  story.  Of  the 
TEN  THOUSAND  Dalrymple  had  the 
names  of  I  know  not  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women,  who  from 
this  cosmopolitan  country  of  ours  had 
carried  Harry  Wadsworth's  name  or 
his  picture,  or  his  printed  letters,  to 
one  or  another  part  of  Europe,  or  if 
not  these,  had  carried  the  spirit  of  his 
life  there.  They  had  what  the  Detroit 
men  called  the  four  corner-stones, — 
and  in  Detroit  had  painted  on  four 
slabs  in  their  lodge-house :  "  They  did 
not  care  for  themselves,"  u  they  never 
looked  backward,"  "  they  always  lent 
a  hand."  and  "  they  were  not  afraid  to 
die."  Yes,  and  they  knew,  but  for 
Harry  Wads  worth,  they  would  have 
thought  more  of  themselves,  would 
have  been  brooding  and  regretting,  — 
would  have  been  slower  to  help,  —  and 
would  have  clung  tighter  to  life.  With 
these  eight  hundred,  more  or  less,  men 
and  women,  Horace  and  Mabel  began 
their  correspondence:  three  letters  a 
day,  counting  hers,  and  five  or  six 
every  Sunday.  Well  for  them  that 
postage  was  coming  lower,  —  but  they 
sold  their  foreign  stamps  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cause.  That  was  an  economy 
Mrs.  Haliburton  taught  them. 

Well !  a  great  many  letters  never 
were  answered,  perhaps  a  third  part. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  it  proved  at 
once  that  there  were  in  Europe  already 
many  more  of  the  apostles,  as  Dairy  tu- 
ple began  to  call  them,  than  he  and 
Mabel  had  any  idea  of.  They  had  to 
open  new  books,  with  much  wider 
margins,  and  much  more  space  be- 
tween the  lines.  Iron-men  had  not 
been  ironing  in  Sweden  without  carry- 
ing there  the  old  Cronstadt  lore ;  rail- 
road men  did  not  go  to  Russia  without 
carrying  there  the  North-Colchester 
traditions;  young  artists  did  not  paint 
in  Rome  without  talking  to  their  model 
boys,  brigands  or  beggars,  as  it  might 
happen,  in  the  spirit  with  which  Harry 
talked  to  Will  Corcoran  and  the  Tidd 
boys.  Nay,  Horace  even  went  down 
into  Calabria  and  established  an  order 
there  among  people  as  black  as  the 
most  veritable  carbonari,  and  he  was 
fond  of  saying  that  he  found  there 
some  Italians,  who  remembered  the 
padre  Colonel  Ingham,  and  who  had 
not  forgotten  what  I  had  told  them,  in 
my  wretched  way,  of  Harry. 

I  think  Mabel  was  most  touched, 
when,  as  they  were  coming  home 
through  Thuringia,  and  had  stopped 
on  her  account  for  a  day  or  two,  at 
the  smallest  and  least  pretentious  inn 
that  ever  escaped  from  being  put  into 
Murray,  the  tidy  girl  who  fried  the 
trout,  made  the  bread,  smoothed  the 
pillows,  brushed  away  the  flies,  and  in 
the  evening  played  on  the  guitar, — 
proved  to  speak  English,  and  proved 
to  have  learned  it  at  Manitowoc,  in 
Wisconsin.  Mabel  was  so  far  West- 
ernized by  this  time,  that  she  clave  to 
the  German  girl  as  to  a  sister,  —  more, 
I  am  afraid,  for  the  flesh  is  weak,  than 
if  the  girl  had  been  a  bar -maid  in 
Norwich  or  in  Aylsharn,  rather  nearer 
Mabel's  home  than  Manitowoc  was. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  sisterized  at 
once.  Mabel  talked  Wisconsin  to  her, 
and  she  talked  of  the  Lakes  to  Mabel, 
—  broken  English  and  broken  German 
got  cemented  together ;  and  before 


they  were  done,  the  Fraulein  had  pro- 
duced a  Harry- Wadsworth  breast-pin  ! 
They  had  had  a  little  church  there  in 
Wisconsin,  back  twenty  miles  from  the 
lake,  where  one  of  Widdifield's  men 
was  the  minister  !  And  this  girl  also 
had  learned  "  to  look  forward  and  not 
backward,  to  look  up  and  not  down,  to 
look  out  and  not  in,"  and  to  fa  lend  a 
hand."  And  when  she  came  back  to 
Thuringia,  in  the  little  guest  -  house 
there,  she  had  organized  a  chorus  of 
peasant-girls,  who  met  her  once  a  week, 
and  read  their  Bibles  together,  and  sung 
together,  and  knitted  together,  and  four 
times  a  year  gave  away  the  stockings 
they  knit  to  the  old  women  in  the 
charcoal  huts,  —  the  witches  of  seven 
generations  ago,  —  and  they  did  this 
in  memory  of  Harry !  So  far  that 
little  candle  threw  its  beams  !  They 
showed  her  the  copy  of  "  Frank  Les- 
lie," which  had  the  picture  of  the  ded- 
ication of  the  Wadsworth  Library  Hall 
in  Pioneer,  Missouri. 

But  I  said  I  would  not  run  into  de- 
tail. Nor  will  I  even  cumber  the  page 
by  the  nicely  ruled  table  Dalrymple 
made  up  for  me  three  years  after  he 
left  us.  I  had  enough  rather  copy 
scraps  from  Mabel's  crossed  letters. 
She  wrote  freely  to  us,  and  did  not 
count  those  letters  among  the  official 
ones.  But  I  will  not  do  that.  Nor 
will  I  ask  you  to  follow  Mary  Throop 
through  the  mazes  of  her  Asiatic  cor- 
respondence. Queer  stamps  she  got, 
with  her  Singapore  mails,  and  her 
Assam  distribution  offices,  —  and  Galle 
and  Shanghae  and  Petropaulowsky,  and 
End-of  the-earth  in  general.  Nor  will 
I  offend  the  proprieties  by  copying  the 
very  indifferent  spelling  of  Fergus 
Jamiesson,  writing  from  Monrovia, — 
nor  explain  the  'great  difficulties  of  his 
inland  correspondence.  Far  less  will 
I  try  to  condense  within  these  waning 
pages  the  full  and  triumphant  statistics 
compiled  by  the  recording  and  corre- 
sponding secretaries,  and  the  staffs  of 
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assistant  correspondents  and  assistant 
recorders  of  the  Detroit  central  "  Office 
of  Registration."  Do  not  we  all  re- 
member George  Canning's  word  ?  "  I 
can  prove  anything  by  statistics,  —  ex- 
cept the  truth."  So  we  will  let  the 
statistics  go,  accepting  only  the  results. 
For,  about  the  time  I  got  Dalrym- 
ple's  elaborate  letter  of  his  three  years' 
observation  in  Europe,  Jamiesson's  from 
Monrovia  came.  Before  long,  there 
appeared  an  immense  printed  docu- 
ment from  Detroit,  and  then  we  wrote 
to  Mary  for  her  Asiatic  statistics. 
Queer  enough,  the  old  law  held  !  In 
three  years,  everybody  who  cared  for 
this  dissemination  by  personal  love  and 
personal  work,  of  the  spirit  of  an  un- 
selfish life,  had  found  some  nine,  ten, 
or  eleven  people  like  himself.  The 
average  ran  at  ten,  as  it  had  done. 
And  when  Pauline,  who  was  now  a 
big  child,  added  up  all  the  columns, 
they  came  out,  under  this  eternal  law, 

107,4:13.    "  TEX  TIMES  TEN  THOUSAND 
IS  A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  !  "    That  Was 

the  one  remark  which  Pauline  volun- 
teered on  the  occasion. 

And  so  my  story  is  well-nigh  done. 
Not  because  there  is  no  more  to  tell, 
but  because  there  is  so  much  to  tell. 
Anybody  can  count  the  seed-leaves  on 
an  elm-tree  the  year  it  starts,  but  Dr. 
Gray  and  Mr.  Pierce  are  the  only 
people  I  ever  heard  of  who  counted 
the  leaves  on  the  Washington  Elm ; 
and  the  man  to  whom  they  told  the 
sum,  forgot  whether  there  were  a  mill- 
ion or  ten  million,  because  neither  the 
word  million  nor  the  words  ten  million 
gave  him  much  idea  or  meaning.  I 
could  tell  you  how  Harry  Wadsworth 
made  the  first  ten  what  they  were,  but 
I  could  only  hint  of  the  way  the  first 
ten  helped  the  first  hundred.  I  could 
only  pick  out  one  story  of  the  work  of 
the  first  hundred,  and  of  the  first  thou- 
sand I  know  I  have  told  you  nothing. 
But  nothing  dies  which  deserves  to 


live.  Fifteen  years  after  he  was  dead, 
we  loved  him  all  the  same  ;  and  every 
true  word  he  spoke,  went  over  the 
world  with  all  the  same  power,  though 
it  did  happen  to  be  spoken  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ngambe's  by  a  chief  of 
the  Barotse  to  a  woman  of  Sesheke. 
Wildfire  does  not  stop  of  itself;  and 
when  a  hundred  thousand  blades  of 
grass  are  really  on  fire,  it  does  not  stop 
easily.  So  the  next  three  years  from 
this  count  of  Paulina's  proved. 

Dalrymple  had  also  had  to  appoint 
secretaries  for  France,  Southern  Italy, 
Northern  Italy,  and  the  rest.  His 
polyglott  was  not  very  good,  and  he 
said  different  nations  had  different 
ways.  So  it  was  in  Jamiesson's  conti- 
nent also,  Kilimane  and  Sesheke,  Os- 
suan  and  Jinga,  there  were  many  lan- 
guages, many  methods,  little  writing, 
and  no  mails.  But  love  worked  won- 
ders easily  in  that  African  blood,  and 
Jamiesson  had  most  extraordinary  sto- 
ries from  traders,  and  camel-drivers, 
and  boatmen,  and  ivory  carriers,  and  I 
know  not  whom.  In  Asia  they  got 
things  going  with  their  own  Asiatic 
fervor,  and  they  went  forward  with  a 
rush  when  they  were  started.  All 
religions  have  begun  there,  and  our 
cooperation  in  true  life,  which  was  no 
new  religion,  but  only  a  little  addi- 
tional vigor  with  a  little  more  sim- 
plicity in  the  old,  was  at  home  on  the 
old  soil.  And  here  in  America,  I  need 
not  tell  how  many  forms  of  organiza- 
tion and  of  refusal  to  organize,  how 
many  statements,  platforms,  movements, 
combinations,  head  centres,  middle  cen- 
tres, and  centre  centres  would  develope 
in  three  years. 

What  pleased  me  in  it  all  was  this, 
—  that  nobody,  so  far  as  I  could  find 
out,  got  swept  away  with  the  folly  of 
counting  noses.  Nobody  seemed  to 
think  he  was  subduing  the  world,  — 
because  he  was  in  a  correspondence 
bureau  and  kept  count  of  those  who 
subdued.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
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gave  more  time  to  the  correspondence 
than  Horace  did,  —  a  letter  before 
breakfast,  and  another  as  he  went  to 
bed,  —  perhaps  half  an  hour  a  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  Horace  was  ten  times  a  man,  be- 
cause he  was  thus  thrown  into  outside 
relations.  What  does  the  third  "  plank  " 
say,  but  "  Look  out  rather  than  in."  It 
was  near  the  end  of  this  three  years 
that  they  made  an  attack  on  us,  Horace 
and  Mabel,  and  insisted  that  our  four 
oldest  girls  should  make  them  a  visit. 
We  said  it  was  nonsense,  — -  but  the 
girls  did  not  think  so,  —  and  after 
many  obstacles  set  up  by  me,  Horace 
and  Mabel  and  the  four  girls  con- 
quered ;  and,  trampling  over  my  body, 
Alice,  Bertha,  Clara,  and  Pauline,  all 
sailed  for  England,  went  to  Norfolk, 
and  made  a  most  lovely  summer  visit 
there.  Horace  took  them  up  into  Scot- 
land, and  they  tried  salmon-fishing 
then,  —  all  of  them,  Mabel  and  all, 
went  to  the  Lakes  together,  and  they 
slopped  with  their  water-colors  there ; 
but  the  very  best  of  all  was  at  home. 
That  was  so  homelike,  so  English,  and 
so  lovely.  I  think  Mabel's  father,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  thought  that  these 
four  girls  were  the  most  extraordinary 
things  which  Horace  had  ever  sent 
home  from  his  wanderings,  that  no 
stuffed  kangaroo,  or  no  living  emu  of 
his  boyhood  equalled  these  four  adven- 
turous living  specimens.  But  none  the 
less  did  he  come  over  daily  to  the  house 
to  see  what  could  be  done  that  day  for 
their  amusement.  And  Horace's  own 
father,  as  the  girls  by  one  accord  de- 
clared, was  "just  lovely."  Of  which 
visit,  let  them  write  the  history,  —  in 
this  place  only  this  is  to  be  noted  :  that 
excepting  when  Pauline  went  bodily 
into  Horace's  den,  and  compelled  him 
to  show  her  Wadsworth's  letters,  they 
hardly  saw  or  heard  anything  of  the 
secretary's  duties  as  secretary.  What 
they  did  see  was  the  eager,  cheerful  life 
of  a  conscientious  gentleman  in  the 


midst  of  a  large  tenantry.  They  saw 
farms  in  perfect  order ;  they  saw  labor- 
ers with  the  lines  of  promotion  open ; 
they  went  into  schools  of  cheerful, 
bright,  intelligent  children,  well  taught 
and  thriving ;  they  saw  all  the  time  that 
Horace  was  lifting  where  he  stood  ;  and 
that  by  Swaflfham  in  Norfolk,  he  was 
driving  out  ihe  KingBombas  of  that  re- 
gion quite  as  effectually  as  he  drove  out 
another  King  Bomba  from  Calabria. 
His  vocation  was  that  of  an  English 
land-proprietor,  compelling  deserts  to 
blossom  and  bear  fruit ;  his  avocation 
was  so  near  to  it,  that  it  was  hard  to 
discriminate.  It  was  the  making  the 
men  who  worked  on  his  estates  to  be 
more  manly,  and  the  lifting  up  their 
children's  lives  ;  yes,  and  without  their 
knowing  it  also,  the  farmers  who  only 
paid  him  rent,  and  the  laborers  whom 
they  hired,  and  their  children  also  were 
lifted  up  in  the  general  renovation. 
These  were  the  vocation  and  the  avo- 
cation. For  a  little  "  Third,"  as  he 
called  it,  —  a  pastime  of  his  dressing- 
room,  —  he  kept  up  the  correspondence 
with  such  Englishmen  as  believed  in 
the  four  cardinal  points,  and  were  try- 
ing to  make  other  people  live  by  them. 
Norfolk,  Norfolk,  Norfolk,  —  always 
Norfolk,  with  its  dear  English  names, 
Swan0 ham  and  Cockley,  and  Aylsham, 
and  I  know  not  where  not,  —  are  the 
burden  of  the  girls'  tales  of  this  cele- 
brated English  visit.  But  the  end  of 
it  is  the  part  which  specially  belongs 
in  this  history  of  mine,  namely,  the 
expedition  they  all  made  to  Wiesbaden. 
A  queer  place,  you  would  have  said, 
for  Horace  and  Mabel  actually  to  start 
for,  having  no  other  object  than  to 
entertain  four  country  cousins,  —  that 
is,  my  four  girls.  But  you  say  this 
because  you  do  not  know  that  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  indeed  half  the 
government,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
himself,  were,  at  this  time,  all  enthu- 
siasts for  "  the  four  cardinal  points " 
named  above,  and  had,  long  before, 
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painted  these  statements  of  them,  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
Kursaal,  where  you,  Mr.  Chips,  remem- 
ber losing  five  hundred  rouleaux  the 
night  before  you  left  Wiesbaden.  "  Sur- 
sum  corda,"  "vorwarts  nicht  ruck- 
warts,"  "  OLVTOVS  ov  am>Toi>,"  and  "  lend  a 
hand."  This  was  the  way  they  ren- 
dered the  four  legends,  which  Detroit 
had  been  satisfied  to  print  in  our  ver- 
nacular. I  need  not  say  that  the  whole 
gambling  business  was  at  an  end  ;  but 
though  they  were  virtuous,  there  were 
cakes  still,  and  what  took  the  place  of 
ale.  The  government,  younger  men  than 
you  and  I  remember  in  Baden,  —  were 
all  of  them  enthusiasts,  and  all  of  them 
aesthetic.  They  declared  that  they 
would  show  that  Wiesbaden  without 
high  play,  could  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive than  Wiesbaden  with  it ;  and  they 
gave  the  four  "cardinal  points"  for 
the  secrets  of  the  attraction,  and  cer- 
tainly they  succeeded.  The  drama  of 
Weimar  was  never  better  than  theirs ; 
the  out-door  life  of  Wiesbaden  itself, 
in  its  tawdry  days,  was  never  as  luxu- 
rious as  this  was  now  ;  the  fine  art 
of  Munich  was  more  grandiose,  but  not 
half  so  lovely  as  this ;  and,  what  with 
pretty  girls,  enthusiastic  artists,  an 
opera  beyond  reproach,  the  perfec- 
tion of  comedy,  the  most  agreeable 
men  in  Europe  and  the  most  attractive 
women,  —  the  people  who  came  there 
managed  to  live  without  rouge  et  noir, 
—  at  least  my  girls  did. 

But  they  did  not  go  there  for  mere 
agreeable  living.  It  was,  as  we  know, 
rather  more  than  eighteen  years  since 
that  meeting  of  ten  of  us,  in  the  North 
Colchester  station  house.  It  was  three 
years  since,  as  I  told  you,  Pauline 
added  up  her  "  hundred  thousand " 
of  the  multiples  of  that  original  ten. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen  years, 
the  Crown  Prince  had  determined  to 
call  together  privately  a  Conferenz  of 
corresponding  secretaries,  not,  as  he 
said  in  his  circular,  for  the  purpose  of 


making  any  plans,  —  for,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  great  merit  of  our  move- 
ment was  that  it  never  had  any  plans, 
—  but  that  the  secretaries  might  know 
each  other  by  sight,  and,  at  least, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  shaking  hands. 
"  If  they  did  nothing  else,"  said  the 
Crown  Prince,  "  they  could  show  each 
other  how  they  kept  their  record- 
books."  So  they  assembled,  —  and, 
for  four  of  Horace's  suite  I  can  testify, 
that,  as  we  say  down  East,  "  they  had 
an  excellent  time."  But  it  was  the 
queerest  assembly  that  ever  came  to- 
gether in  that  Kursaal. 

Sailors  from  the  Levantine  ports, 
old  long-robed  men  from  Poland,  who 
looked  like  Shylock,  but  were  very 
unlike  him,  cloth-men  from  the  depths 
of  Germany,  quiet  Spanish  scholars 
from  the  university  cities,  two  quaint- 
looking  schoolmasters  from  Holland, 
and  nice  stout  men,  who,  Alice  is  sure, 
were  burgomasters.  Then  among  all 
this  white  trash,  you  might  see  Jamies- 
son  himself,  great  quiet  black  man,  a 
little  overdressed,  and  his  crew  of  all 
colors,  camel-drivers,  pottery-men,  wool 
merchants,  cadis,  and  muftis.  Mary 
Throop  was  there,  looking  in  the  face, 
for  the  first  time,  beys  and  effendis, 
with  whose  autographs  she  had  been 
long  acquainted,  and  talking,  with 
smiles  and  with  gestures,  to  people  who 
spoke  "  Central  Tartary  "  and  "  Tur- 
key-in-Asia,"  but  of  other  lingo  knew 
none.  All,  save  a  herd  of  black-coated 
Americans,  looked  like  a  fancy  ball,  as 
Clara  said,  of  a  thousand  people  who 
still  moved  about  as  if  they  had  all 
breakfasted  together  and  were  entirely 
confident  in  each  other,  and  were 
never  to  part  from  each  other  again. 
At  the  first  meeting,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred out  of  the  thousand  had  each  his 
record-book  under  his  arm,  —  and,  on 
the  old  faded  green  of  the  tables,  left 
in  memoriam,  you  would  see  a  Span- 
iard trying  to  explain  to  a  Pole  about 
his  totals,  his  gratifying  coincidences 
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and  his  surprises,  —  holding  up  his 
fingers  by  way  of  count,  and  the  Pole 
bowing,  and  sympathizing  and  saying, 
"  Ah  ! "  and  "  aussi,"  under  the  im- 
pression that  "  aussi "  was  Spanish  for 
"  yes."  It  was  very  funny  to  the  eye, 
—  for  it  was  the  Tower  of  Babel 
backwards.  It  was  all  languages  and 
peoples  united  again  under  the  empire 
of  love. 

No !  They  would  not  have  any 
meeting  for  speech-making,  lest  they 
should  get  into  the  old  ruts.  Only,  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  first  assembling, 
the  Crown  Prince  made  one  very  satis- 
factory speech,  with  occasional  quota- 
tions of  the  four  mottoes,  pointing  to 
them,  which  was  cheered  loudly  by 
those  who  did  not  understand  it,  and 
equally  loudly  by  those  that  did.  Then, 
instead  of  the  usual  forlornity  of  a 
convention,  they  all  fell  to  talking  to- 
gether, and  a  charming  buzz  arose. 
Dark-eyed  secretaries  from  Bulgaria 
were  seen  talking  to  blonde  secretaries 
with  curls  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Scott,  in  Kansas  ;  a  very  busi- 
ness like  secretary  from  Oshkosh  was 
caught  talking,  behind  a  door,  with  a 
very  pretty  Circassian  secretary  who 
had  brought  her  book  all  the  way  from 
Himry.  The  result  of  a  week's  rapid 
talking,  with  drives,  and  walks,  and 
concerts,  and  picnics,  was  very  great 
mutual  confidence  and  regard  among  the 
secretaries,  more,  as  Pauline  thought 
and  as  Mabel  agreed,  than  if  they  had 
all  sat  on  uncomfortable  settees  eight 
hours  a  day  for  a  week,  and  had  dis- 
cussed some  resolutions  that  nobody 
cared  a  very  great  deal  for.  Only 
then  there  would  have  been  so  much 
more  to  put  in  the  newspapers  !  And 
what  is  life  good  for,  if  you  cannot 
put  it  into  the  newspapers  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  secretary  of  state 
was  at  work  with  a  detail  of  clerks 
furnished  him  by  the  home  department, 
and  the  different  secretaries  brought 
in  their  books  to  him,  and  their  totals 


were  transcribed  and  added,  —  and  put 
into  all  sorts  of  tables,  in  the  most 
admirable  way,  so  as  to  look  quite  as 
dull,  as,  in  reality,  the  miracles  they 
described  were  exciting.  And  the  re- 
sult of  the  whole  was  that  in  the  three 
last  years  the  movement  had  gained 
TEN-FOLD  !  Each  individual  mem- 
ber seemed,  on  the  average,  to  have 
brought  in  ten  new  members,  or  so 
nearly  ten,  that  the  deaths  in  three 
years  were  made  good,  with  nine  mem- 
bers more.  The  grand  total  increased 
the  107,413  members  of  three  years 
before,  to  1,081,729  !  So  soon  as  this 
was  proved,  a  royal  salute  was  fired 
from  the  old  batteries.  And,  that 
evening,  the  court-band  performed  for 
the  first  time  a  magnificent  new  sym- 
phony, by  the  great  Rudolphssen  him- 
self, of  which  the  theme  was  Zehn 
Mai  Eins  ist  Zehn,  which  was  received 
with  rapture  by  all  who  at  all  appre- 
ciated classical  music.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  some  of  the  Chinese  secretaries 
did  not.  But  as  there  was  not  room 
for  them  to  sit  down  they  walked  in 
the  gardens  in  the  moonlight.  Of  all 
which  glories  Bertha  wrote  full  ac- 
counts to  us,  winding  up,  in  immense 
letters,  with  what  was  everybody's 
motto  and  badge  at  Wiesbaden,  — 

TEN  TIMES   A   HUNDRED-THOUSAND 
IS  A  MILLION. 

And  so  after  a  little  of  Switzerland, 
and  a  dash  at  Rome  and  at  Naples,  my 
girls  came  home.  No,  —  no  matter 
what  secretaries  they  had  met,  that 
is  not  part  of  the  story.  It  had  cer- 
tainly been  the  most  curious  conven- 
tion that  ever  was  held ;  with  no 
speeches  except  this  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  instead  of  Resolutions, 
nothing  but  a  Symphony.  A  conven- 
tion which  ended  in  a  symphony  ! 
Nothing  but  a  symphony  !  As  I  heard 
Kate, — who  had  been  to  Trinity  for  she 
knew  what, —  say,  bitterly  disappointed, 
that  there  was  "  nothing  but  prayers  " 
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there;  —  and  as  the  pretty  Baroness 
Thompson  when  she  returned  from  her 
wedding-tour,  —  when  they  had  arrived 
at  Niagara  too  late  for  the  hops  at  the 
hotels,  —  told  me,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing at  Niagara  but  water  !  A  conven- 
tion with  nothing  but  a  symphony  ! 
But  not  so  bad  a  convention  after  all. 

For  it  sent  all  these  secretaries 
home  well  convinced  that  there  was 
much  more  in  the  movement  than 
figures,  —  and  that  they  and  the 
cause  they  loved  were  lost  if  it  were 
shipwrecked  on  statistics  ;  —  that  dear 
Harry  Wadsworth  himself  would  be 
dissatisfied,  even  in  Heaven,  if  he 
thought  one  of  them  was  getting  be- 
trayed into  preferring  a  method  to  the 
reality.  "  Love  is  the  whole,"  said 
the  Piscataquis  Secretary  to  me,  as  he 
stopped  at  No.  9,  with  some  letters 
from  the  girls ;  —  and  I  know  he  went 
down  to  his  Camp  of  Lumbermen  more 
resolved  than  ever  to  lend  a  hand,  — 
and  some  very  noble  things  we  heard 
from  that  Lumber  Camp  before  the 
next  year  had  gone  by. 

But  I  have  foresworn  detail.  You 
see  we  are  rushing  to  the  end  !  From 
this  great  Conferenz  the  story  of  the 
movement  is  indeed  mixed  up  with 
the  larger  history  of  the  world.  Only 
it  was  then  that  for  the  first  time 
many  in  the  movement,  and  many  out 
of  it,  knew  that  there  was  any  move- 
ment at  all.  A  stone  is  thrown  into 
the  water,  but  who  ever  knows  where 
or  if,  the  sixth  circle  strikes  the 
meadow-grass  on  the  shore? 

Nor  did  we  hear  of  any  Conferenz 
or  Convention  three  years  after,  till  it 
was  too  late  for  us.  We  went  on  in 
our  quiet  way.  Life  was  purer  and 
simpler  and  less  annoyed  to  us,  be- 
cause constantly,  now,  we  met  with 
near  and  dear  friends  whom  we  had 
not  known  a  day  before,  who  looked 
up  and  not  down,  looked  out  and  not 
in,  looked  forward  and  not  backward, 
and  were  ready  to  lend  a  hand.  Life 


seemed  simpler  to  them,  and  it  is  my 
belief,  that  to  all  of  us,  in  proportion 
as  we  bothered  less  about  cultivating 
ourselves,  and  were  willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  that  without  us, 
above  us,  and  before  us,  life  became 
infinite  and  this  world  became  heaven. 
But  there  was  a  Conferenz,  though 
we  did  not  know  of  it  beforehand  ;  — 
without  taking  down  the  dictionary  I 
cannot  tell  what  they  called  it.  It 
was  in  one  of  the  South-Sea  Islands, 
set  a-going  by  some  of  George  But- 
ton's Kermadeck  people.  They  could 
not  go  to  Wiesbaden,  of  course,  and 
I  believe  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  had 
had  but  two  representatives  there. 
Their  canoes  could  not  double  Cape 
Horn,  they  said.  But  when  they 
heard  the  accounts  of  Wiesbaden,  they 
all  said,  that  for  all  its  glories,  it  was 
still  true,  —  as  Mr.  Morris  had  made 
out,  —  that  the  earthly  paradise  was 
in  their  own  beautiful  ocean,  —  Pa- 
cific Ocean  indeed,  if  any  one  under- 
stood the  sublime  prophecy  in  which  it 
was  named.  So  the  Beche-la-mer 
people,  and  the  seal-fishers,  and  the 
Nootka  Sounders,  and  the  birds'-nest 
men,  and  all  sorts  of  Alexander  Sel- 
kirks,  and  Swiss  Families,  and  Peter 
Wilkinses,  and  Crusoes  without  a 
name,  —  all  the  Judds  and  Bishop 
Selwyns  and  Pitcairns  Islanders  fell 
to  corresponding  with  each  other, 
and  organized  their  own  celebration 
of  the  seventh  triennial  anniversary 
of  the  original  club  meeting.  It  was 
to  be  held  on  Christmas  Island,  for 
the  name  was  of  good  omen  ;  and  as 
near  as  they  could  figure,  that  was 
near  the  centre  of  the  Pacific,  and  on 
the  whole,  equally  convenient  and  in- 
convenient to  everybody,  —  like  a  well- 
placed  school-house  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  a  country  town.  Great  cor- 
respondence they  had  with  other 
secretaries,  and  great  temptations  they 
offered  of  bread-fruit  and  poe,  and 
cocoanuts,  and  bananas,  with  actually 
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unlimited  supplies  of  guava  jelly,  to 
any  who  were  carnally  minded,  if 
they  would  come.  Great  efforts  they 
made  to  get  some  of  the  "  original 
ten,"  and  with  such  success  that  the 
Widow  Corcoran  went,  and  one  of  the 
Tidd  boys,  and  Widdifield,  —  and 
great  heroes,  I  can  tell  you,  they  were 
too.  And  in  every  sort  of  craft  the 
ocean  bears,  did  the  delegates  from 
different  groups  arrive  ;  from  groups 
with  names,  and  groups  without  them. 
As  by  those  ocean  currents  the  origi- 
nal cocoanuts  were  borne  wafted  in 
their  husky  boats ;  and  every  seed 
and  every  egg  that  has  been  needed 
since  for  the  food  of  man  or  beast ;  so 
the  delegates  or  secretaries  came 
north,  came  south,  came  east,  and 
came  west  to  Christmas  Island.  And 
they  held  high  festival  there  for  many 
da}7s.  •  George  Dutton  was  there,  evi- 
dently no  day  older  than  he  was  when 
in  California  he  ran  for  his  life.  Wid- 
difield met  college  pupils  of  his,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  he  preached  in 
Newark  in  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Cor- 
coran met  some  people  from  the  Old 
Country  who  had  been  living  in  Hon- 
olulu for  twenty  years ;  but  on 
conversation  it  proved  that  from  their 
old  home  in  Ballykeir  they  could  see 
Stevie's  Mount  in  the  sunrise,  which 
she,  Mrs.  Corcoran,  always  saw  in 
the  sunset,  when,  as  a  little  girl,  she 
came  and  went  in  Ballytullah ;  and 
though  neither  of  them  had  ever  gone 
to  Stevie's  Mount,  by  going  round  the 
world  they  had  met  here  on  Easter 
Day  on  Christmas  Island.  Strong 
representations  from  Japan  were  there, 
of  those  charming  mild-spoken  gentle- 
manly noblemen,  and  in  the  ardor 
of  the  movement,  some  of  them  had 
ventured  to  bring  their  sisters  and 
their  wives. 

And  there,  too,  they  had  their  sym- 
phonies in  their  own  kind,  —  though 
not  after  the  fashion  of  the  court- 
band  of  Carlsruhe.  Symphonies  in 


dancing,  symphonies  in  canoes  on  still 
water  behind  guardian  reefs,  sympho- 
nies whispered  in  the  ear,  symphonies 
spoken  in  prayer  to  God  by  great 
congregations  ;  — there  was  no  want  of 
symphonies,  and  no  want  of  harmony, 
though  there  was  not  a  resolution  or 
programme  or  preamble  printed  or 
voted  for,  nor  so  much  as  a  cornet-a- 
piston  on  the  whole  island.  The 
secretaries  had  their  books,  tappa 
books  and  books  of  rice  paper,  books 
of  cotton,  books  of  seal-skin,  books 
from  America  ruled  by  Leveridge  and 
Stratton's  compound,  patent,  self-ad- 
justing double  combination  ruling- 
machine,  and  long  rolls  of  parchment 
which  some  Muftis  brought  from  be- 
yond Muscat.  And  speculative  secre- 
taries and  calculating  secretaries  lay 
for  days  with  the  books  under  fronds 
of  giant  ferns,  twenty  feet  high,  yes, 
just  as  lovingly  as  the  fairies  lie  under 
the  maiden's-hair  in  the  spring  pas- 
ture, and  calculated  and  copied,  sub- 
tracted, transferred,  cancelled,  and 
added.  Immense  correspondence  they 
opened  from  absent  secretaries,  and 
then  calculated  more,  made  more 
transfers  and  added  more.  Then  they 
filed  the  letters,  and  went  off  to  their 
dancing,  or  talking,  or  story-telling. 
Then  the  next  day  they  met  and  cal- 
culated again,  and  more  boats  and 
ships  brought  more  letters.  And 
after  two  or  three  weeks  the  whole 
was  put  in  the  proper  tables,  and  the 
great  law  of  "  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten," 
was  verified  again.  In  only  three 
years  from  the  Conferenz  at  Wies- 
baden it  was  made  certain  that  the 
movement  was  represented  by  at  least 
10,934,127  members.  There  was  im- 
mense jollification  at  the  announce- 
ment, —  a  great  international  feast  of 
two-finger  and  three-finger  poe,  with 
roast-beef,  beche-la-mer,  birds'  nests 
and  guava  jelly,  ad  libitum.  And 
when  all  had  well  feasted,  George 
sent  off  his  own  lovely  clipper  yacht, 
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the  "  Harry  Wadsworth,"  which  had 
taken  the  place  long  since  of  the 
shattered  canoe,  with  a  skipper  who 
cracked  on  day  and  night  to  Hawaii, 
and  telegraphed  to  the  four  continen- 
tal secretaries  only  these  words,  "  Ten 
million,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven."  And  the  next  morning,  all 
over  the  world  where  there  were 
newspapers,  in  the  head  line  of  the 
"  Personal  "  in  the  leading  journals  of 
the  towns  where  were  secretaries, 
there  appeared  in  full-face  italic  cap- 
itals, these  lines  only,  understood  by 
the  elect,  if  by  no  others  :  — 

"  TEN  TIMES  A.  MILLION  IS  TEN 
MILLION!" 


That  was  the  way  in  which  the 
Christmas  Island  meeting  and  its  re- 
sults were  first  announced  to  me  and 
to  Polly.  We  had  been  at  No.  3  for 
four  or  five  months  ;  and  by  misfor- 
tune all  our  letters  from  the  Kerma- 
deck  Island  had  gone  to  D  street  in 
Washington,  because  the  Kerma- 
deckers  had  neglected  to  put  "  South 
Boston  "  on  them.  Then  they  had  been 
sent  back  from  the  dead-letter  office  to 
the  island,  and  when  Button  got  home 
from  the  festival  he  found  them  there. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence, as,  I  suppose,  none  of  us  could 
have  gone.  But  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  make  our  own  decision. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  June. 


CHRISTIANITY   THE    BASIS   OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 


BY    A    PRACTICAL    TEACHER. 


THE  subject  of  religion  in  schools, 
foolishly  called  and  even  discussed  as 
the  question  of  the  "  Bible  in  Schools," 
has  thus  far  been  treated  mostly  by 
clergymen  or  men  in  political  life. 
Now,  whatever  the  results  aimed  at  by 
these  persons,  nay,  whatever  the  result 
determined  by  the  great  public  tri- 
bunal, the  essential  decision  will  be 
given,  in  practice,  by  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools,  to  whose  discretion, 
wisdom,  faith,  and  love,  are  entrusted 
the  children  themselves  who  are  to  be 
educated.  One  of  these  teachers,  who 
has  had  experience  enough  to  obtain 
some  direct  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
offers  the  suggestions  which  follow, 
from  a  teacher's  point  of  view. 

It  is  now  nineteen  centuries  that 
human  passions  have  been  wrangling 
over  some  line  or  paragraph  in  the 
Infinite  lesson  of  life,  discussing  the 
curve  or  slope  of  a  letter  or  the  ac- 
cent of  a  syllable ;  ingeniously  inter- 
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preting  isolated  or  disconnected  words 
to  the  purposes  of  each  idiosyncrasy, 
then  challenging  to  its  assent  or  ac- 
ceptance the  credulity  of  the  world. 
That  credence  withheld,  the  passions 
have  drawn  the  sword,  or  made  strong 
the  dungeon,  or  built  the  funeral  pyre, 
or  turned  baffled  ingenuity  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  rack,  or  read  in  rough,  an- 
gry voice  the  sentence  of  banishment, 
or  made  the  conscientious  dissenter 
know  the  bodily  needs  which  are  con- 
sequent upon  social  ostracism.  Then 
the  candid  but  limited  seekers  after 
truth,  in  common  with  the  sneering 
cynic,  exclaim,  "  See  what  your  Chris- 
tianity has  done!  But  what  better 
could  have  been  expected  from  an  un- 
educated Galilean  peasant  ?  " 

Still,  even  in  those  detached  lines  or 
paragraphs,  set  by  those  embittered 
passions  in  hostile  array  the  one  against 
the  other,  there  has  been  enough  of 
vital  force  to  give  new  impulse  to  the 
progress  of  civilization ;  to  uproot  many 
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antiquated  growths  of  error,  and  plant 
constantly  multiplying  nurseries  for  the 
fostering  of  its  own  germs. 

Had  Christianity  been  a  set  of  mere 
aphorisms  like  the  pagan  philosophies, 
the  more  or  less  speedy  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  it  by  the  unaided  human 
reason  would  have  been  evidence  for 
or  against  its  authenticity.  But  being 
what  it  is,  the  eternal  Life  principle  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible 
to  compress  it  into  one  formula,  how- 
ever simple  or  imposing ;  while  its 
progress  can  only  be  marked  by  those 
slow  steps  of  re-creation  which  displace 
wrong  by  right,  —  the  hollow  shows  of 
things  by  the  essentials  of  being.  In- 
finite in  its  relations  it  is  necessarily 
prophetic  in  its  manifestations,  since 
each  age  can  apprehend  only  so  much 
as  the  development  of  that  period  gives 
scope  for  grasping ;  hence,  differences 
of  opinion  are  a  necessity ;  and,  so  far 
from  being  matter  for  regret,  are  to  be 
gratefully  recognized  as  evidences  of 
its  power  for  awakenipg  all  natures,  in 
every  variety  of  condition,  —  the  state  of 
some  being  such  that  only  a  twilight 
gleam  can  at  first  pierce  the  rubbish, 
while  others  find  safe  and  certain  light 
for  the  daily  pathway. ' 

"  More  light,  more  life,"  is  the  con- 
stant asking  of  every  soul  that  has  felt 
its  influence,  however  slightly ;  and 
this  and  not  any  mere  estimate  of  phe- 
nomena, is  the  test  of  its  having  en- 
tered the  soul.  Light  and  life  —  life 
and  light  —  inter  -  relation  and  inter- 
dependence. If  the  life  is  genuine 
there  will  be  constantly  increasing 
light ;  if  the  true  light  come,  the  life 
will  more  and  more  expand  and  ele- 
vate itself,  for  all  the  relations  of  our 
wonderful  being  will  come  within  the 
illumination.  We  shall  see  our  rela- 
tions to  God,  the  beneficent  Father  of 
all,  prompting  the  spirit  of  devout 
worship ;  we  shall  recognize  our  true 
relations  to  our  fellow-men,  urging  to 
continued  exertions  for  their  good  j  we 


shall  make  real  our  obligations  to  our 
own  individuality,  demanding  intelli- 
gence of  and  obedience  to,  all  the 
laws  which  control  body,  mind,  and 
spirit.  And  what  is  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  these  particulars,  is  equally 
true  of  the  community.  The  test,  then, 
to  which  everything  that  assumes  the 
name  of  Christianity  should  be  brought, 
is  not,  Has  it  already  regenerated  the 
world  ?  but  —  Has  it  begun  the  regene- 
ration ?  Is  it  asking,  with  earnestness 
that  will  not  be  denied,  for  more  life 
and  light,  not  troubled  about  the  pre- 
cise forms  of  that  life,  but  making 
sure  that  the  light  looks  on  the  whole 
being  ? 

"  Nothing  is  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est part,"  —  leave  out  one  essential  ele- 
ment from  the  recognition  and  there  is 
weakness  or  void.  Of  all  helps  to 
humanity  that  have  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world ;  of  all  systems  of 
instruction  that  have  ever  been  offered 
to  the  race  ;  of  all  foundations  upon 
which  men  and  nations  have  sought  to 
build,  Christianity  alone  recognizes 
every  present  and  possible  atom  or 
force.  Thus,  vital  and  prophetic, 
stretching  its  living  roots  down  to  the 
unshaken  centre  and  out  into  the  re- 
motest yet-to-be  of  the  commonwealth, 
it  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  a  republic. 

The  best  foundations  of  other  re- 
publics have  been  partial,  and  they  have 
fallen.  Rome  stood  so  long  before  ad- 
miring and  trembling  centuries,  because 
her  constitution  was  built  of  the  equal 
rights  of  citizens,  but  she  only  protected 
those  rights  by  the  sword, — that  sword 
was  not  invincible,  and  she  fell. 

Later,  France  tried  the  experiment ; 
incorporating  one  more  principle  into 
the  construction  of  her  arch,  and  ce- 
menting it  with  the  blood  of  an  over- 
thrown dynasty.  Philosophy  was  her 
keystone,  and  it  proved  weaker  than 
the  Roman  sword. 

In  her  divine  arrangement  Chris- 
tianity slowly  adjusts  every  power 
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and  right  in  its  own  place,  leaving  no 
weakness  of  void  or  preponderance. 
GOD  is  the  corner-stone,  and  it  stands 
forever,  upheld  in  its  own  harmony  by 
this  omnipotent  support. 

That  in  the  beneficent  purposes  of 
the  world's  Guardian,  our  republic  was 
to  be  the  ideal,  the  lasting,  to  be  based 
on  Christianity,  is  obvious  with  one  sin- 
cere glance  at  its  origin.  The  passions 
of  the  old  civilization,  battling  around 
their  fragments  of  truth,  were  compelled 
to  be  the  agents  of  these  purposes. 

"  God  has  more  truth,  yet,  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  holy  word,"  said  the 
Leyden  preacher.  More  light,  more 
life,  room  for  it !  And  the  Mayflower 
dropped  the  seed  among  the  wintry 
rocks ;  then  the  workshop,  the  school- 
house,  the  meeting-house,  rose  side  by 
side;  henceforth,  labor,  study,  and 
prayer,  united,  form  the  firmly  twisted 
cable  that  holds  the  anchor  of  hope  to 
every  enterprise  that  spreads  its  sails 
on  the  wide  wastes  of  a  continent. 

"  Freedom  to  worship  God,"  ex- 
claimed the  pious  but  persecuted  noble- 
man. And  under  the  smiling  skies, 
upon  the  luxuriant  verdure  around  the 
Chesapeake,  he  placed  his  Prie  Dieu 
unmolested ;  while  column  and  arch  in 
the  grand,  old,  living  woods,  did  not 
refuse  to  echo  the  strains  which  rever- 
berated from  column  and  arch  in  the 
grand,  old  mouldering  structures  be- 
yond the  sea. 

"  Place  for  simple  yea  and  nay  in 
their  unclothed  majesty,  and  the  friendly 
thou  for  all  races  alike,"  a-ked  the  man 
of  peace.  And  the  lofty  elm  bent  its 
branches  in  loving  listening  around  the 
contrasted  group,  then  waved  them 
joyously  in  response  to  the  affirmation 
of  justice  and  equal  right. 

"Asylum  for  the  destitute  of  all 
lands,"  pleaded  the  professed  philan- 
thropist, with  his  twenty  associates. 
And  the  rich  savannahs  and  genial 
skies  of  the  South  gave  unstinted 
hospitality. 


Labor,  study,  prayer,  worship,  jus- 
tice, beneficence.  Can  we  separate 
them  now  ?  Can  we  unwind  our  ca- 
ble, leave  out  one  thread,  and  expect 
it  to  hold  our  anchor  still  ?  Austere 
Puritan  and  ritual  Catholic,  quiet  Qua- 
ker and  scheming  Philanthropist,  each 
sought  to  establish  his  portion  of 
Christianity ;  each  consciously  made 
that  the  basis  of  action.  Had  either 
possessed  'the  whole,  the  others  had  not 
been  sent ;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
•  each  realized  he  had  but  a  part  he  was 
tolerant  of  all  the  others. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  two  hundred 
years  have  not  shed  their  largess  upon 
us  in  vain  as  they  rolled  over  our 
heads  ;  we  have  advanced ;  new  ele- 
ments have  been  developed,  and  we 
can  never  again  stand  where  we  have 
stood.  We  rejoice  in  this  conviction, 
and  praise  God  that  it  is  so.  We  have 
advanced,  but  how  ?  So  that  we  have 
outgrown  one  of  these  three  relations 
inherent  in  our  very  existence  ?  But 
which  ?  If  we  have  outgrown  our 
relations  to  nature  and  our  own  indi- 
viduality, we  have  no  more  need  of 
study  ;  if  we  have  outgrown  our  rela- 
tion to  our  fellow-men  there  is  no 
more  need  of  labor ;  if  we  have  out- 
grown our  relation  to  God,  the  Infinite 
Father,  we  have  no  more  need  of 
prayer.  We  cannot  outgrow  these 
relations,  although,  to  our  peril,  in  our 
pride  or  our  poverty  we  may  ignore 
them.  The  individual  may  limit  him- 
self to  the  exercise  of  but  one  thread 
in  the  triple  cord,  he  may  give  himself 
wholly  to  labor,  until  nothing  remains 
but  an  indurated  body;  or  to  study, 
until  nothing  is  left  but  a  restless  spec- 
ulation ;  or  to  prayer,  until  everything 
is  merged  in  a  vague  mysticism ;  but 
who  so  frenzied,  as  to  assert  in  the 
light  of  to-day,  that  these  are  the 
healthy,  normal  conditions  of  the  man  ? 
What  is  true  of  the  individual,  in 
these  particulars,  is  equally  true  of 
the  community. 
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Has  any  individual  ignored  or  never 
been  able  to  discern  one  or  another  of 
these  relations  ?  He  has  the  most  sol- 
emn claim  to  a  place  among  us,  —  that 
is  a  part  of  the  beneficence ;  has  a  right 
to  every  avenue  to  increasing  life  and 
light,  that  is  a  part  of  the  justice  ;  has 
a  claim  on  our  most  tolerant  and  un- 
tiring helpfulness,  that  he  may  be  led 
to  the  only  worthy  object  of  worship. 
But  he  cannot  lay  a  destroying  or  dis- 
placing hand  on  the  life-sources  of  our 
Commonwealth.  We  are,  and  intend 
to  be  forever,  a  Christian  republic,  — 
God  the  one  supreme  Head,  and  the 
revelation  of  his  ways  and  will,  as 
made  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  guide 
more  and  more  entirely  in  all  things. 

We  believe  that  revelation  to  be  the 
light  of  the  world :  of  the  cottage  as 
well  as  the  cathedral ;  of  the  crooked 
alley  as  well  as  the  broad  avenue  ;  of 
the  hamlet  on  the  prairie  as  well  as  the 
stately  city  mansion  ;  of  the  little  way- 
side school-house  no  less  than  of  col- 
lege halls.  The  light  of  the  world 
if  we  will  but  open  to  it.  Infinitely 
various  may  be  the  forms  and  sizes  of 
the  apertures  through  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted ;  strangely  contrasted,  often,  the 
coloring  it  receives  from  the  media 
through  which  it  passes ;  but  it  will 
enter  if  we  will  but  open,  and  we  shall 
recognize  it  by  the  quickening  of  the 
life  within  which  lifts  itself,  however 
feebly  at  first,  to  ask  for  more.  We 
want  that  light  in  our  homes,  by  the 
wayside,  in  our  workshops,  our  marts 
of  trade,  our  halls  of  legislation,  our 
courts  of  justice,  our  school-rooms,  our 
universities,  as  well  as  in  our  Churches. 
We  want  it  everywhere,  pervading  all 
things  as  does  the  common  sun  in  its 
brightest  shining;  and  we  know  that 
in  the  blessed  progress  of  events  it  is 
finally  to  be  everywhere,  until  no  cloud 
of  error,  no  covert  of  evil,  remains. 

Meantime,  each  peculiar  place  of  its 
need  has  its  appropriate  mode  of  oper- 
ation in  the  attainment  of  it.  The 


priest  or  clergyman  of  whatever  name, 
may  stand  in  his  pulpit  of  whatever 
clumsy  or  artistic  construction,  and  dog- 
matize by  daylight  or  gaslight  in  the 
willing  or  unwilling  ears  of  his  flock,  on 
the  pet  plans  by  which  he  proposes  to 
introduce  the  light,  —  that  is  their  con- 
cern alone,  and  he  and  they  must  ar- 
range it  with  no  interference  from  with- 
out. At  the  same  time  the  Israelite 
at  his  desk  may  be  denouncing  this 
light  as  a  mere  ignis-fatuus,  and  giving, 
as  dogmatically,  the  Thus  -  saith  -  the 
Lord  of  Moses  as  the  only  divine  dis- 
pensation yet  made  to  man  ;  while  the 
philosopher  or  naturalist  from  his  plat- 
form sneers  at  this,  also,  as  fable,  and 
in  his  turn  dogmatizes  in  the  name  of 
Socrates  or  Darwin  ;  —  it  is  their  right, 
which  others  may  not  and  should  not 
invade.  All  are,  we  believe,  honestly  in 
search  of  truth,  and  however  we  may 
be  disposed  to  condemn  their  methods 
or  regret  their  mistakes,  to  their  own 
consciences  alone  are  they  accountable 
under  God. 

As  each  assembly  pours  itself  out 
on  the  highways,  pairs  or  groups  may 
discuss  sermon  or  lecture  in  such  spirit 
or  language  as  they  choose,  so  that  the 
public  peace  is  not  thereby,  for  the  time, 
disturbed.  They  may  renew  these  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  in  their  places  of 
labor  or  trade  on  the  following  day, 
with  whatever  tone  of  argument,  so 
long  as  they  keep  within  those  limits 
of  decency  which  the  present  comfort 
of  the  majority  makes  necessary.  Or 
they  may  gather  their  children  around 
them  in  the  family  circle,  and  force  into 
their  memories  or  infuse  into  their 
practice  such  doctrines  as  they  prefer, 
provided  these  do  not  lead  directly  to 
encroachments  upon  the  external  order 
and  safety  of  the  community.  There 
is  no  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power  in  the 
land  that  can  rightly  interfere  with  any 
of  these  operations.  So  in  a  univer- 
sity supported  by  private  patronage 
there  may  be  any  kind  or  no  kind  of 
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heed  given  to  matters  of  doctrine  and 
belief. 

But  the  moment  there  is  any  assem- 
bling of  the  people,  as  such,  or  their 
representatives,  for  whatever  solemn 
purpose,  we  instinctively  forget  all 
these  differences,  and  realize  only  the 
great  fact  that  we  are  a  Christian  Re- 
public —  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
God  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  system, 
and  that  some  recognition  of  Him,  as 
such,  is  both  a  duty  and  a  necessity. 
We  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  and 
guidance  on  our  legislative  counsels, 
and  we  find  the  blessing  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  feel  the  necessity.  We 
require  that  in  every  assumption  of 
executive  authority  and  in  our  courts 
of  justice,  the  oath  shall  have  connected 
with  it  the  name  of  God  ;  and  the 
stipulations  connected  with  that  oath 
are  faithfully  met  just  in  proportion  as 
its  necessity  is  realized.  Every  gather- 
ing for  direct  philanthropical  purposes 
has  its  instinctive,  introductory  appeal 
to  the  One  Father,  and  heart  joins  hand 
in  effort,  just  in  proportion  as  this  ap- 
peal is  a  felt  necessity.  Nor  is  the 
time  far  distant,  we  confidently  trust, 
when  every  act  and  word,  of  labor  or 
traffic,  shall  have  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  and  the  sincerity  of  secret  prayer, 
because  each,  however  trifling,  shall  be 
done  or  spoken  in  the  light  of  the  per- 
petual consciousness  of  the  present 
God. 

How  shall  this  glorious  illumination 
—  this  certain  prophecy  of  our  founda- 
tion —  be  most  speedily  accomplished  ? 
Simply  by  training  the  future  elements 
of  our  Republic,  the  children  of  to-day, 
to  be  more  skilful  in  art,  or  exact  in 
mathematics,  or  fluent  in  utterance 
with  pen  or  tongue  ?  By  leaving 
them  to  regard  religious  obligation  as 
confined  to  attendance  on  certain  ser- 
vices in  some  particular  Church  and 
Sunday-school,  where  certain  doctrines 
are  taught  as  the  whole  of  truth,  while 
every  other  Church  and  Sunday-school 


is  regarded  as  a  citadel  of  the  enemy, 
erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feudal 
warfare?  Let  this  warfare  go  on  in 
church  and  vestry,  until  on  the  anvil 
of  debate  the  heated  ore  of  doctrine  is 
beaten  into  its  most  perfect  forms,  — 
this  is  the  place  for  it.  It  is  the  duty 
as  well  as  the  right  of  every  church 
that  has  a  creed  in  which  it  believes, 
to  teach  it  in  its  vestry  to  the  children ; 
it  is  a  good  test  of  that  creed  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  opening  minds  and  hearts 
of  childhood.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
system  that  has  a  doctrine  in  which  it 
believes,  to  give  that  doctrine,  definitely, 
to  the  young  among  its  followers ; 
truth  will  not  be  retarded  by  the  ex- 
periment. The  church  and  the  vestry 
are  the  legitimate  places  for  this,  and 
each  should  be  respected  in  its  rights 
by  all  the  others.  There  is  room  for 
all,  and  each  has  its  mission. 

But  when  the  people  that  are  to  be 

—  the    children  of   to-day  —  are    as- 
sembled for  the  profound  purposes  of 
education  ;  when  from  all  these  various 
beliefs  and   no    beliefs  they  come  to- 
gether to  prepare  for  perpetuating  the 
Republic    which    secures   these    very 
rights,  —  and  for  that  was  every  free 
school  throughout  our  borders  founded, 

—  then  must  these  differences  be  for- 
gotten, and  only  the  great  fact  borne  in 
mind,  that  we  are  to  perpetuate  a  Chris- 
tian Republic ;  that  reverence  to  God 
is  our  corner-stone,  and  that  constant 
recognition  of  Him,  as  such,  is  both  a 
duty    and    a  necessity.     The  greatest 
question  of  the   hour  is,   "  How  shall 
this  be  done  ?  " 

Public  teachers  of  America,  are  you 
ready  for  the  question  ? 

If  there  is  one  among  your  number, 
man  or  woman,  who  cannot  see  the  im- 
portance of  this,  you  have  mistaken 
your  life-work,  my  friend. 

There  is  no  body  of  professional 
workers  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from 
pole  to  gulf,  whose  task  is  at  once  so 
difficult  and  important  as  yours.  The 
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era  of  pedant  and  pedagogue  has  gone 
by  forever.  We  want,  and  we  must 
have,  fearless  educators.  Fearless  — 
not  that  you  are  to  set  yourselves  in 
battle  -  array  against  any  army  of  op- 
position ;  there  is  no  real  army  in  array, 
—  there  can  be  no  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  measures  which  necessarily  se- 
cure the  just  claims  of  all. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
as  well  as  the  Protestant  that  this  Re- 
public should  be  preserved,  since  in 
this  age  it  is  only  where  free  toleration 
exists  that  -he  can  gain  a  peaceful  foot- 
hold ;  but  if  for  one  moment  he  sup- 
poses it  is  to  become  an  exclusively 
Catholic  Republic,  he  has  failed  to 
read  the  lesson  of  its  origin,  and  gives 
less  credit  than  I  am  inclined  to  give 
to  the  acumen  of  the  many  fine  intel- 
lects in  his  order.  This  vast  brother- 
hood of  men  and  states  ever  bear  one 
banner  of  theological  opinion,  until  the 
great  prophecy  is  fulfilled  and  all  mere 
opinions  are  solved  in  the  full  illumina- 
tion of  perfect  Christianity  ?  Impossi- 
ble, simply,  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Besides,  many  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  Anti-Republican, 
and  therefore  destined  to  perpetual 
modifications  under  the  influence  of  in- 
creasing light  and  life  ;  while  others 
have  a  nearer  approach  to  genuine 
freedom  than  some  of  our  Protestant 
theories  can  boast ;  and  these  in  turn 
are  destined  to  modify  and  advance  our 
own.  A  Catholic  Republic,  as  Cathol- 
icism now  is,  is  as  impossible  as  an 
Atheistic  Republic  :  the  one  leaves  out 
the  foundation-stone  and  the  keystone  of 
the  arch,  the  other  the  greater  portion 
of  the  subordinate  stones  necessary  to 
its  unity  and  solidity.  It  is  useless  for 
the  Catholics  of  America  to  ignore  the 
logic  of  events.  The  many  intelligent 
among  them  have  but  to  cast  one  un- 
shriuking  glance  into  the  Rome  of  the 
hour  to  read  the  argument ;  and  how 
"long  will  the  unintelligent  remain  so  ? 
The  leaders  of  this  faith  may  withdraw 


their  children  from  the  Free  Schools 
of  the  Republic;  —  what  then  ? 

"  The  children  of  these  colonies  take 
in  love  of  liberty  with  the  very  air 
they  breathe."  Yes,  the  air  of  Amer- 
ica is  instinct  with  light  and  life,  and 
no  monastic  walls,  even,  can  keep  it 
effectually  from  lungs  and  brain.  But 
the  sagacious  Catholic  will  not  inau- 
gurate a  hopeless  warfare  upon  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  any  more  than  will 
the  sagacious  Orthodox  or  Unitarian 
believer  ;  nor  will  those  schools  drop 
from  their  daily  influences  the  recog- 
nition of  God  and  the  enforcement  of 
those  great  principles  of  Christianity 
which  are  the  common  ground  of  all 
who  assume  the  name.  Fearless  faith 
in  God  spread  the  first  tables  in  the 
wilderness,  among  the  native  pagans  of 
the  Atlantic  border ;  and  fearless  faith 
in  God  must  continue  to  spread  them, 
all  over  the  widening  domain,  even 
among  the  adopted  pagans  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  The  great  miracle  of  feed- 
ing must  be  repeated  day  by  day  ;  the 
common  bread,  which  requires  no  rec- 
ondite arts  for  its  preparation,  but  is, 
alike,  the  wholesome  food  of  all ;  the 
products  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth, 
the  common  property  of  all,  —  with 
these  must  the  multitudes  be  fed,  by 
whatever  motive  they  are  drawn  to  the 
place  of  assembling ;  and  no  one  must 
be  sent  fasting  away. 

Public-school  teachers  of  to-day,  you 
are  to  be  the  workers  of  this  daily 
miracle,  —  Are  you  equal  to  it  ?  Sim- 
ple and  clear  the  way,  if  you  are  up  to 
that  link  in  the  law  ;  perplexing  and 
impossible  to  you  if  you  are  down  in 
the  narrow,  dim  ways  of  bigotry  and 
selfishness.  Standing  on  this  table- 
land of  our  council,  have  you  power 
of  vision  to  perceive  that  your  work  is 
one  with  that  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  ?  Fearless,  individual  faith 
in  God  built  the  first  school-house,  in 
the  light  of  that  day  ;  fearless,  individ- 
ual faith  in  God  must  continue  to 
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build  them,  in  the  light  of  this.  Not 
the  courage  of  the  phalanx  for  battle, 
do  I  demand,  but  individual  courage, 
to  be,  in  a  comprehensive  intelligence,  a 
devout  wisdom,  a  sanctified  will,  that 
shames  away  the  cowardly  influences  of 
clique  or  party  or  order,  yet  recognizes 
whatever  there  is  legitimate  in  the 
claims  of  each  and  all.  If  you  have 
courage  to  risk  your  place  for  the  right, 
you  may  enter  upon  the  work.  In  the 
hands  of  such  educators  the  whole  mat- 
ter adjusts  itself  on  the  sure  basis  of 
Christian  equity. 

Whether  their  copy  of  the  Bible  be 
King  James's  version  or  the  Douay  ver- 
sion, those  portions  only  will  be  read 
which  appeal  to  the  general  heart  and 
meet  the  practical  want  of  the  day ;  of 
these,  psalm,  prophecy,  epistle,  and 
gospel  furnish  abundant  and  precious 
material.  The  Bible  will  never  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  as  a  text- 
book, since  its  teachings,  there,  are  not 
for  recitation,  but  for  discipline.  Its 
historic  portions  belong  not  to  the 
secular,  but  Sunday  schools,  as  they 
are  taken  out  from  their  connection  in 
the  regular  line  of  universal  history, 
which  is  necessary  to  this  department 
of  daily  study  ;  instruction  in  that  is  the 
duty  of  the  Sunday-school.  Its  scien- 
tific statements  and  allusions  are  too 
fragmentary  and  incidental  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  ask  for  the 
alphabet  of  science  letter  by  letter. 
But  as  a  literary  work,  unrivalled  in 
its  variety,  richness,  and  antiquity,  there 
are  portions  of  it  which  should  be  in 
every  compilation  used  as  a  reader, 
alike  for  their  pure  and  lofty  sentiment 
and  marvellous  fitness  of  diction.  Is 
it  said  that  portions  of  the  Bible  are 
not  fit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  ?  Very  true  ;  but  those  who 
bring  this  argument  against  its  use  at 
all,  are  most  often  among  those  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  put  the  whole  of  Shake- 
speare into  the  hands  of  the  young  ;  it 
was  a  different  age  from  ours,  they  say, 


in  extenuation  of  the  indecencies  found 
there.  Neither  the  Bible  nor  Shake- 
speare should  ever  be  in  the  common 
schools  as  a  text-book,  except  in  the 
way  of  extracts  as  above  indicated. 

No  educator,  comprehending  his  or 
her  position,  and  the  obligations  grow- 
ing out  of  it,  will  enter  upon  the  daily 
duties  of  the  school-room  without  sup- 
plicating, in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
that  infinite  presence  and  guidance 
which  is  the  strength  of  every  true 
teacher,  and  to  which  the  opening  minds 
and  hearts  of  childhood  should  be  con- 
stantly directed  as  theirs.  This  is  an 
acknowledged  personal  need  of  the 
teacher  fitted  for  that  office ;  and  the 
simple,  fervent  words  of  thanksgiving 
and  supplication  flow  as  spontaneously 
from  the  lips  as  the  natural  statement 
of  mathematical  principles  or  the  facts 
of  science.  Anything  sectarian  from 
such  a  source  is  impossible  ;  the  prayer 
is  the  utterance  of  all  heart.*,  because  it 
is  the  utterance  of  one  heart  large 
enough  to  include  them  all.  The 
hymn  from  the  full  youthful  choir  — 
which  is  the  only  vocal  part  of  the  ser- 
vice necessary  for  the  children  —  has 
been  selected  and  adapted  in  the  same 
spirit  of  comprehensive  communion, 
awakening  and  strengthening  the  spirit 
of  harmony  and  concord,  as  the  voices 
rise,  like  one,  in  the  inspiring  strains. 

Thus  consecrated  by  worship,  the 
study  and  labor  of  the  day  begin ;  the 
triple  cord  is  spun  and  twisted  into  ever 
multiplying  leagues  of  length  and  in- 
vincibility of  tension. 

But  since  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  the  power  and  inspira- 
tion here  demanded  to  meet  present 
emergencies,  will  at  once  be  found  in 
every  individual  of  the  myriad  public- 
school  teachers  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, or,  indeed,  in  a  large  majority  of 
them,  perhaps,  —  there  should  be  a  de- 
votional service-book  compiled  for  these 
schools,  by  a  competent  committee  com- 
posed of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
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Hebrew,  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Trinita- 
rian, Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Universalist,  and  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional beliefs.  This  body  should  not 
be  too  large  for  efficient  action  —  each 
communion  at  the  outside  not  appoint- 
ing more  than  three  members.  Pre- 
cisely such  qualifications  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  necessary  for  the  prepared 
teacher  are  required  for  this  work  of 
compilation ;  indeed,  it  would  be  wis- 
dom to  have  one  third,  at  least,  of  the 
committee  selected  from  such  practical 


teachers.  Nor  can  this  be  begun  too 
soon  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 
It  is  folly  to  waste  time  and  strength 
in  real  or  imaginary  warfare,  when  just 
and  beneficent  negotiation  opens  her 
genial,  luminous  halls  with  such  cordi- 
ality of  invitation.  But  over  the  por- 
tal to  that  council-chamber,  as  over  the 
door-way  of  every  free  school  in  the 
land,  is  written  in  letters  of  living  light, 
whether  read  by  all  or  not  —  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  sure  basis  of  a  re- 
public. 


UP    GARRET. 


"  ATTIC,"  indeed !  nothing  like 
poetical  fiction.  What  cannot  poetry 
do  in  the  way  of  throwing  a  glamour 
over  common  things  ? 

"  Attic ! "  It  Js  a  garret,  and  a  dis- 
mal one  at  that.  Brother  John 
couldn't  stand  straight  anywhere  in  it, 
and  I  expect  to  break  my  comb  every 
time  I  move. 

"  Attic ! "  go,  study  your  dictionary. 

The  "  attics "  people  mean  when 
they  write  poetry  or  long  columns  of 
sentimental  prose, — those  attics  are 
snug,  comfortable  little  rooms,  in  third 
or  fourth  stories.  There  is  always  a 
stove,  a  white  window  curtain  and  a 
geranium  in  the  window,  and  sometimes 
a  canary  in  a  cage  (I  should  prefer  a 
cat).  They  complain  of  having  noth- 
ing but  roofs  to  look  out  upon,  and 
—  the  vast  expanse  of  sky.  That's 
something,  I  take  it-  For  heaven 
may  be  nearer,  as  it  is  more  in  sight, 
than  to  those  in  nice  lower  rooms, 
where  there  is  so  much  that  is  beauti- 
ful to  arrest  the  gaze,  both  without 
and  within,  that  one  cannot  stop  and 
look  up  to  the  sky. 

But  here  you  cannot  look  out  at  all, 
unless  you  have  eyes  in  your  shoes  or 


stand  on  your  head.  This  is  a  garret 
Not  a  roomy,  pleasant  garret  such 
as  you  may  find  in  a  country  house, 
better  than  half  the  places  where 
people  live  in  towns,  and  call  them 
homes ;  with  its  real  windows  where  the 
warm  sunshine  comes  in  all  day,  at 
one  and  then  another  —  all  but  that 
one  on  the  north  side  which  commands 
such  a  charming  view  of  hills  afar, 
green  meadows,  and  shining  river,  in 
summer  time ;  or,  if  the  sentence  does 
not  take  away  your  breath,  where  in 
winter,  the  buried  earth  lies  in  state 
beneath  its  snowy  shroud  ;  guarded 
by  solemn  sentinels,  in  their  dark- 
green  uniform ;  watching  when  spring 
shall  come  and  steal  away  the  grave- 
clothes,  to  use  for  drapery.  This  is 
no  such  attic  as  all  that  is. 

And  there  are  no  stores  of  nice 
things  up  in  this  garret;  no  apples 
nor  quinces,  nor  jars  of  sweetmeats. 
There  's  a  row  of  canned  tomatoes, 
which  I  cannot  get  at,  and  don't  want 
if  I  could ;  but  that  is  all.  Here  is  a 
line  of  old  trunks,  five  of  them ;  old 
baskets ;  old  hats,  that  look  as  if  all 
their  wearers'  head-ache  and  dull 
thoughts  had  settled  upon  them;  old 
canes,  that  seem  more  ready  to  knock 
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a  man  down  than  hold  him  up ;  and  — 
of  all  dismal  things,  a  box  of  bar 
soap !  Rolls  of  house  paper,  a  pile  of 
mosquito  netting  over  there,  a  mat- 
tress;  that  is  not  so  bad — might  take 
a  nap.  O !  there's  that  pretty  little 
china  pitcher  that  used  to  be  on  our 
wash-stand.  Wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  it.  If  this  assemblage  could 
converse,  what  a  good  time  they  might 
have  here,  spending  the  calm  evening 
of  their  days  in  company,  all  alike  dis- 
carded by  the  world  !  On  a  level,  at 
least.  No  sneering  now,  from  that 
broken  parlor  chair,  as  once,  when 
that  tea-chest  was  hustled  off,  as  not 
proper  to  be  left  standing  in  the  hall ; 
now  the  poor  old  chair,  weak  and  un- 
armed, but  wiser,  can  only  say,  "  Tu 
doces  !  "  (Pun  borrowed  —  worth  bor- 
rowing, too.)  Such  is  private  as  well 
as  public  life. 

"What  am  I  doing  here?  don't 
pretend  that  I  live  in  this  garret?" 
No.  I  don't  pretend  that  I  live  here : 


and  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  doing.  I'm 
writing  what  you  are  reading,  and  I 
live  down-stairs,  in  a  warm,  comfort- 
able house,  among  civilized  people, 
but  I  prefer  coming  here  to  write.  1 
have  a  great  woollen  shawl  around  me, 
not  "  a  scarf  thrown  gracefully  "  over 
my  shoulders.  I  am  not  "  clad  in  a 
plain,  but  perfectly  fitting  dress."  I 
am  not  rich  enough  to  employ  the 
dressmaker  who  works  for  the  hero- 
ines, and  my  dress  does  not  fit  well  at 
all.  Occasionally,  one  or  another 
member  of  the  family  pays  me  a  short 
visit ;  climbing  the  steps  and  holding 
by  the  rail,  so  as  to  bring  a  head  just 
above  the  floor  where  I  can  see  a  pair 
of  eyes  very  distinctly,  but  no  mouth. 
Yes,  I  will,  "go  down  out  of  this 
cold  garret,  Fanny."  I  am  cold  and 
tired.  It  is  a  rainy  day  in  February. 
Two  panes  of  glass  are  out.  I  will 
go  down,  and  we  will  have  a  pleasant 
evening  in  the  parlor,  and  I  hope 
somebody  will  come. 


ON   AUTHORITY   IN    MATTERS    OF    RELIGION. 


BY    ORVILLE    DEWET. 


I  DEFINE  authority  to  be  the  right 
to  command;  not  merely  to  influence 
or  advise  or  persuade,  but  to  command. 
Authority  assumes  the  right  to  exact 
and  enforce  obedience,  or  to  punish  for 
neglect.  Every  parent  understands 
this,  when,  instead  of  requesting1  his 
child  to  do  a  certain  thing,  he  com- 
mands him  to  do  it.  Then  he  speaks 
with  authority.  Authority  and  obe- 
dienoe  are  words  loosely  used  in  va- 
rious senses.  We  speak  of  the  author- 
ity of  government,  though  it  be  a 
mere  organized  tyranny,  that  compels 
submission.  We  speak  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  though  our 
yielding  to  them  is  not  properly  obe- 


dience, unless  we  recognize  a  Mind  in 
them,  a  good  and  righteous  Will. 

Authority,  then,  is  not  mere  power ; 
it  is  not  brute  force ;  it  is,  in  its  essen- 
tial nature,  moral.  And  it  is  fairly 
and  especially  to  be  demanded  of  re- 
ligious authority,  that  it  be  just  and 
righteous. 

But  the  question  which  I  wish  to 
approach  is,  What  is  the  true  province 
of  authority  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
What  are  the  objects  to  which  it  prop- 
erly applies  ? 

Under  this  view  there  are  two 
classes  of  objects  to  be  considered, — 
namely,  outward  actions,  and  inward 
exercises  of  the  mind. 
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Now  authority  has  regard  to  the 
former  alone ;  not  at  all  to  the  latter. 
It  can  command  what  I  shall  do,  not 
what  I  shall  think.  And  this  for  the 
plain  reason  that  what  I  am  com- 
manded to  do,  is  or  may  be  in  my 
power  ;  but  what  I  shall  think,  is  not. 
If  I  am  required  to  pay  a  tax  to  the 
government,  or  a  debt  to  my  neighbor, 
or  to  use  certain  forms  in  worship,  I 
may  be  able  to  comply;  but  if  I  am 
required  to  think  that  two  and  two 
make  five,  or  that  three  beings  are  one 
being,  or  one  being  is  three  beings,  I 
cannot. 

I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the  whole 
province  of  the  will  as  direct  cause 
lies  in  external  actions,  that  is,  in  ac- 
tions or  in  circumstances  external  to 
ourselves.  I  can  will  to  do  many 
things ;  but  I  cannot  directly  will  to 
think  or  to  feel  anything.  Herein  lies 
the  power  of  self-improvement.  J  can 
will  to  arrange  the  circumstances  that 
shall  affect  my  mind;  I  can  will  to 
put  myself  in  the  way  of  temptation, 
or  not  to  do  it ;  I  can  will  to  call  to 
my  side  some  learned  teacher,  or  some 
good  man  that  may  help  me  ;  I  can 
will  to  lead  a  course  of  life  favorable 
to  my  virtue ;  especially  I  can  will  — 
and  this  is  the  most  material  point  of 
all  —  to  give  attention  to  certain 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  my  mind,  or 
to  withdraw  it  from  them;  but  here 
ends  all  the  power  I  have  over  my 
inward  nature.  Here  within  me  is  a 
mechanism  governed  by  laws,  over 
which  I  have  no  more  power  than  I 
have  over  the  laws  of  material  nature. 
But  among  the  mental  laws  is  this 
one  :  that  attention  brightens,  or  the 
want  of  it  darkens,  all  the  objects  of 
our  thought  and  affection.  I  can  give 
attention  to  the  good,  or  withdraw  it 
from  the  bad ;  and  the  good  will  gain 
strength,  and  the  bad  will  decline  in 
vigor,  under  such  direction  of  my  will. 
But  I  cannot  will  to  think  that  true 
which  seems  to  me  false,  or  that  lovely 


which  seems  to  me  hateful.  That  is, 
I  cannot  will  what  I  shall  think  as  an 
opinion,  or  what  I  shall  love  a»  a 
moral  quality.  And  therefore  over 
any  such  supposed  elective  action  of 
my  mind,  authority  can  have  no  sway. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  am  speaking 
here  of  human  authority,  and  not  of 
that  which  is  supreme.  He  who  gave 
me  the  constitution  of  my  mind,  who 
has  made  me  to  think  and  feel  as  I  do 
concerning  truth  and  right,  has  as- 
serted, by  that  same  creative  act,  an 
absolute  and  unchangeable  authority. 
And  if  any  one  claiming  to  speak  in 
his  name,  were  to  require  me  to  think 
the  true  fake,  or  the  right  wrong,  my 
resort  would  be,  not  to  deny  God  or 
myself,  but  him  who  professed  to  rep- 
resent him. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  are  We  not 
commanded  —  not  merely  made,  but 
commanded  —  to  love  God  and  to  love 
our  neighbor  ?  Yes,  to  exercise,  but 
not  create  that  love.  And  I  answer 
yes  again  with  regard  to  the  degree, 
rather  than  the  fact :  "Thou  shalt  love 
God  with  all  thy  heart.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  We  are 
not  commanded  to  love,  as  if  we  were 
to  bring  into  existence  that  love,  but 
to  bring  it  into  exercise  —  in  other 
words,  to  fix  attention  upon  that  per- 
fection of  God,  or  that  worth  in  man, 
which  would  awaken  our  love ;  or  to 
do  what  is  conformable  to  the  will  of 
God  —  which  is  often  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  the  command  in  either  case. 
"  Thou  shalt  love  God,"  often  simply 
means,  thou  shalt  obey  him.  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor, '  means,  thou 
shalt  do  him  good. 

In  short,  authority  has  for  its  cor- 
relative, obedience.  Now  I  cannot 
obey  any  word  that  tells  me  what  I 
shall  think,  —  what  my  opinions  shall 
be  ;  or  what  I  shall  feel,  —  what  my 
moral  sentiments  shall  be.  They  are 
not  within  my  power,  being  what  the 
laws  of  my  nature  oblige  them  to  be. 
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Over  these  there  can  be  no  authority 
but  the  authority  of  Him  who  made 
them. 

If  these  views  are  just,  they  may 
help  us  to  form  some  judgment  on 
two  points  of  great  practical  moment, 
namely,  what  Church  authority  should 
be,  and  what  Bible  authority  is  meant 
to  be. 

The  Church  in  all  ages  has  claimed 
a  certain  control  over  its  children ;  and 
to  some  kind  of  control  it  is  entitled  — 
the  control  of  the  body  over  its  mem- 
bers, of  the  general  judgment  of  what 
is  right  over  private  conduct,  of  ages 
of  experience  and  usage  over  tempo- 
rary aberrations.  If  it  had  contented 
itself  with  this,  all  in  its  rule  might 
have  been  right ;  but  it  has  asserted 
an  absolute  authority  over  faith,  and 
with  this,  all  in  its  rule  has  been 
wrong.  With  this,  it  has  taken  a 
position  forbidden  to  it  by  the  very 
truth  of  things,  by  the  very  laws  of 
our  nature.  It  has  said  :  "  Think  as  I 
think ;  think  as  I  command  you  to 
think ;  or  suffer  pain  and  penalty,  tor- 
ture and  death."  It  has  not  merely 
cut  off  dissenters  from  its  communion, 
—  that  which  as  a  mere  social  or- 
ganization, perhaps,  it  had  a  right  to 
do,  —  but  it  has  cut  them  off  from  lib- 
erty and  life. 

Let  any  one  enter  into  the  working 
of  his  own  mind,  and  he  will  see  that 
thought,  by  its  very  nature,  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  amenable  to  such  authority. 
Thought  is  not  thought,  if  it  is  not 
free.  The  processes  by  which  I  come 
to  a  certain  conclusion,  be  they  logical 
or  illogical,  are  such  as  belong  to  the 
habitual  action  of  my  mind  ;  and  I 
cannot  think  otherwise  than  I  do,  if  I 
would.  My  opinion,  though  it  were  a 
fool's  opinion,  is  mine  and  not  another's  ; 
I  may  basely  disown  it,  but  I  cannot 
destroy  it ;  I  may  die  for  it,  but  I  die 
an  honest  martyr.  And  yet  the  Church, 
blind  to  this  necessity  of  things,  blind 
to  the  very  law  of  God  in  our  nature, 


drives  this  involuntary  dissenter  to  per- 
dition in  this  world,  and  would,  if  it 
could,  to  perdition  in  the  next. 

I  may  be  told  that  opinion  is  dan- 
gerous. I  cannot  help  it.  So  is  po- 
litical liberty.  So  is  free  thought,  in 
every  practical  direction  it  takes.  The 
most  perilous  of  all  elements  in  human 
nature  is  free  will.  But  God  has 
placed  it  there,  and  no  human  power 
can  take  it  away.  And  free  thought 
is  as  truly  a  primary  principle  in  our 
constitution ;  and  any  earthly  power 
that  aims  to  extinguish  it,  is  fighting 
against  God.  I  may  be  told  that 
opinions  are  vital  and  vitalizing  in  our 
life,  the  seeds  of  action,  of  character, 
of  moral  influence ;  and  that  false 
opinions  may  do  infinite  mischief,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  correct  and  con- 
trol them.  Do  so  then  •,  but  do  it  in  a 
legitimate  way.  Coercion  will  not 
change  them,  though  it  may  lead  to 
concealment,  evasion,  and  a  thousand 
hypocrisies.  The  inquisitor  says  that 
he  must  root  out  and  destroy  opinions, 
which  otherwise  will  destroy  thousands 
of  souls.  But  coercion  will  not  de- 
stroy them.  Fire  and  fagot  will  not 
burn  them  up.  Rack  and  dungeon 
will  not  crush  nor  imprison  them. 
Still  they  live,  because  they  are  a  part 
of  the  very  mind's  life.  Galileo,  when 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  Roman 
officials  and  confess  that  the  earth  does 
not  turn  on  its  axis,  cannot  help  saying 
under  his  breath,  as  he  rises  from  his 
knees,  "  E  pur  si  muove  ;  but  it  does 
move."  His  opinion  is  still  the  same. 
His  studies  have  led  him  to  it.  His 
conclusion  is  inevitable.  He  cannot 
help  it.  And  authority  has  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  it  has  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  free  will. 

I  am  not  saying,  let  it  be  observed, 
thai  opinion  shall  not  draw  upon  it 
protest  or  rejection,  and  such  displeasure 
and  hardship  as  either  of  them  may 
naturally  involve,  but  that  it  shall 
not  be  punished  as  a  crime.  Dr.  Co- 
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lenso,  for  instance,  denies  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  truth  of 
a  part  of  it.  If  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land holds  that  this  is  a  violation  of  his 
Episcopal  vows,  it  may,  not  properly 
as  a  Christian  authority,  but  as  a  social 
and  political  organization,  depose  him. 
If  the  president  of  a  free  trade  asso- 
ciation should  come  to  deny  what  it 
thought  an  essential  part  of  its  creed, 
it  might  justly  depose  him,  by  electing 
a  successor.  Some  hardship  there  may 
be  in  this,  and  opinion  must  take  this 
responsibility ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
treated  and  punished  as  a  crime. 

The  other  point  on  which  I  propose 
to  say  a  few  words  is,  Bible  authority 
—  to  consider  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  sense  that  demands  our  homage 
and  allegiance. 

The  Bible  consists  of  two  parts  — 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The 
Old  Testament  is  the  record  of  the 
Jews'  religion,  not  distinctively  of 
mine.  But  that  wonderful  collection 
of  Jewish  writings  is  to  be  regarded, 
I  conceive,  with  profound  interest  and 
veneration.  It  has  the  characteristics 
of  an  ancient  time ;  it  is  far  enough 
from  being  faultless ;  it  is  marked,  in 
parts,  by  an  anthropomorphism  which 
we  cannot  bear  now  ;  it  contains  state- 
ments which  cannot  stand  the  tests  of 
science  or  criticism  or  common  sense ; 
but  there  are  respects  in  which  it- 
stands  in  unchallenged  majesty  and 
beauty.  In  fervor  and  tenderness  of 
devotion,  in  the  spontaneous  outflow  of 
love  and  gratitude  and  penitence,  the 
book  of  Psalms,  as  a  book  of  prayer 
and  praise,  stands  without  parallel, 
whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
And  I  know  of  no  moral  position  ever 
taken  by  the  sages  or  censors  of  the 
world,  so  grand  as  that  of  the  Hebrew 
seers  —  hurling  down  denunciation  and 
wrath,  not  only  upon  the  vices  and  de- 
fections of  the  people,  but  upon  the 
wickedness  and  injustice  of  their  rul- 
ers ;  and  that  in  language,  especially 


that  of  Isaiah,  hardly  to  be  matched  in 
majesty,  expostulation,  and  tenderness. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  historic 
records,  — •  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  the 
ages  of  the  patriarchs,  the  fall  of  Jer- 
icho, the  standing-still  of  the  sun,  the 
census  of  the  people  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  six  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  therefore  one  or  two  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  led  for 
forty  years  through  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia, and  all  the  conflicting  statements 
in  King*  and  Chronicles,  —  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  exaggeration,  contradic- 
tion, and  misstatement  scattered  up 
and  down.  And  although,  as  history, 
the  Hebrew  records  are  more  valuable 
than  any  other  equally  ancient,  and 
although  admirable  writings  are  inter- 
spersed—  as  the  book  of  Job,  —  and 
pictures  of  unsurpassed  tenderness  and 
beauty,  like  the  stories  of  Joseph,  of 
Ruth,  and  Esther  —  yet  who  will  say 
that  all  this  mass  of  Jewish  writings 
is  to  be  received  without  question  ? 
Those  who  say  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment indorses  the  Old  and  binds  it 
upon  our  faith,  seem  to  forget  that 
Jesus  himself  questions,  nay,  and  con- 
troverts the  Old,  saying:  it  hath  been 
said  by  them  of  old  time,  ye  shall  do 
thus  and  thus ;  but  I  command  you  to 
do  the  very  contrary.  That  is  to  say, 
he  quotes  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  pronounces  them  to  be  wrong. 

But  let  us  now  come  to  consider 
what  was  the  authority  of  Jesus  him- 
self. 

No  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Gos- 
pels can  fail  to  ask,  in  what  character 
Jesus  speaks ;  with  what  claim  on  our 
belief  and  reliance  ;  whether  as  any 
other  wise  and  good  man,  Socrates  or 
Marcus  Aurelius,  or  as  one  especially 
sent  and  commissioned  of  God  to 
speak.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  did,  in  some  sense,  and  for  some 
reason,  take  this  higher  ground.  He 
demanded  a  reliance  upon  him,  an  ac- 
ceptance and  imitation  of  him,  a  fol- 
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lowing  of  him  as  guide  and  master, 
such  as  no  other  teacher  or  master 
ever  did ;  and  all  this,  if  it  was  not  a 
valid  claim,  must  be  set  down  as  mon- 
strous self-conceit.  Such  an  assump- 
tion put  forward  by  Socrates  or  Plato, 
by  Seneca  or  Boethius,  would  be  in- 
tolerable. I  could  not  respect  Jesus 
if  I  did  not  regard  him  as  superior  to 
all  other  teachers  and  all  other  men. 
If  he  only  imagined  himself  to  be 
thus  superior,  or  if  he  imagined  that 
God  had  specially  sent  him,  and  yet 
if  iu  both  respects  he  was  mistaken, 
his  character  would  at  once  sink  to 
that  of  an  amiable  visionary,  of  a 
deluded  fanatic.  Renan  could  express 
the  highest  admiration  for  him,  and  yet 
believe  that  he  sometimes  lent  himself 
to  deception.  But  the  charge  of  fanat- 
icism, of  utter  self-deception,  would  be 
yet  more  fatal  —  involving  his  whole 
work  and  mission. 

We  must  come  to  some  conclusion 
upon  this  point,  one  way  or  other. 
We  cannot  ignore  Jesus.  We  cannot 
leave  Lim  out  from  our  system  of 
thought  and  life.  No  being  that  ever 
lived  has  so  large  a  place  in  it.  If  his 
character  is  not  faultless,  if  the  model 
has  flaws  and  defects  in  it,  it  ceases  to 
be  the  needful  guidance  and  help  to 
us.  Arid  a  question  has  been  raised 
in  regard  to  this  constant  self-refer- 
ence and  self-assertion.  How,  it  has 
been  said,  does  it  consist  with  the 
modesty  and  beauty  of  virtue  that  he 
should  so  often  say,  "  Learn  of  me, 
trust  in  me,  follow  me ;  take  my  yoke, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest ;  I  am  the  way 
and  the  truth  and  the  life?"  No 
otherwise,  it  must  be  answered,  than 
that  so  was  the  divine?t  love  breathed 
into  his  soul,  so  was  his  spirit  filled 
with  unutterable  joy  and  beatitude,  so 
had  he  fuund  the  long-sought  secret  of 
perfect  rest  and  bliss,  that  it  had  been 
treason  to  virtue  and  humanity  to  sup- 
press the  conviction  of  it.  If  he  had 
been,  like  others,  an  anxious,  unsatis- 


fied,  passion  tost,   sin- weary    man,  he 
could  never  have  spoken  so. 

Let  all  Christian  prejudice  in  this 
matter  be  put  away.  Let  me  come 
to  this  question  as  mere  philosopher. 
Suppose  I  had  been  educated  up  to 
mature  culture  in  such  seclusion  that 
I  had  never  heard  of  Christianity  — 
educated  solely  by  Indian  or  Grecian 
lore.  And  now  the  New  Testament 
is  put  into  my  hands.  I  read  it.  I 
take  the  natural  impression.  Oh,  for 
such  a  natural,  unbiassed,  original, 
impression  of  the  Gospel  record  !  But 
any  way  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I 
should  feel  that  here  was  a  character 
portrayed,  a  teaching,  a  life,  which  had 
no  prototype  in  Indian  or  Grecian 
story;  —  such  wisdom,  such  immaculate 
purity,  such  love  of  God  and  such  pity 
for  men,  as  must  seem,  in  some  pe- 
culiar sense,  to  have  been  breathed  out 
from  the  Infinite  Light  and  Love. 

There  is  a  chapter,  the  last  I  think, 
in  that  remarkable  book,  "  School 
Days  at  Rugby  "  —  and  I  could  be- 
lieve that  the  heart  of  England  warmed 
to  that  book,  as  it  has  not  to  any 
writing  for  many  a  day,  —  this  chapter 
is  an  account  of  a  pupil's  coming  to  a 
full  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his  mas- 
ter, Arnold  of  Rugby ;  of  his  heart- 
stricken  sorrow  at  hearing  of  the  death 
of  this  noblest  of  educators ;  of  his 
leaving  his  companions  on  a  pleasure 
excursion,  and  taking  a  lonely  pilgrim- 
age to  visit  the  just-cloned  grave  of  his 
greatest  benefactor.  One  can  hardly 
read  the  account  without  tears.  Ar- 
nold was  a  saviour  to  this  young  man, 
and  to  many  another.  But  what  mul- 
titudes, what  millions,  have  gathered, 
in  thought,  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  with 
more,  far  more  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, and  have  found  in  him  strength 
and  peace,  help  and  healing,  sought 
elsewhere  in  vain  ! 

As  Cowper  says  :  — 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.     With  many  an  arrow  deep  infix'd 
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My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one,  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me 
live." 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  there  has 
been  in  the  Church  a  great  deal  of 
superstition  connected  with  the  Di- 
vinest  Man.  But  truth  is  not  re- 
vealed ;  it  is  veiled  and  hidden  by 
superstition.  And  I  believe  that  a 
clearer  seeing  of  Jesus  as  he  was,  will 
make  a  deeper  impression  of  his  word 
and  life,  of  his  patience  and  suffering, 
than  any  doctrinal  superstition,  Romish 
or  Calvinistic.  Why  should  supersti- 
tion when  it  is  past,  be  a  bar  to  reality 
when  it  comes  ?  What  has  been  more 
surrounded  with  false  associations  than 
the  idea  of  God  ?  But  as  the  veil  falls 
away  from  the  Infinite  Glory  and 
Loveliness,  do  they  lose  the  wonderful- 
ness,  the  charm,  and  beauty  to  us? 
We  know  that  they  do  not. 

Why  should  those  who  deny  the 
supernatural  in  Jesus,  grow  indifferent 
to  the  natural  beauty  of  his  character  ? 
There  is  a  tendency  of  this  kind,  a 
reaction  against  what  are  considered  to 
be  false  assumptions,  which,  for  the 
sake  alone  of  all  just  moral  sentiment, 
should  be  guarded  against.  I  have 
been  surprised  and  pained  to  observe 
that,  under  this  influence,  that  admira- 
ble work  of  the  sainted  Dr.  Nichols, 
"  Hours  with  the  Evangelists/'  is  not 
only  treated  with  indifference,  but 
slightingly  spoken  of.  Why  should 
the  rejecters  of  miracles  be  blind  to 
the  beauty  of  this  deep,  thoughtful, 
and  loving  meditation  upon  the  Master 

—  written  too  in  the  graceful  and  clas- 
sic s;yle  of  its  author  ?     Is  nothing  to 
be  listened  to,  but  denial  and  rejection, 

—  no  argument   even,  against  them  — 
nothing  that  does  not  fall  in  with  that 
criticising  bias  ?    Nichols,  with  his  ra- 
tional   and    clear    intellect  —  no   one 
could  talk  with   him   an   hour  without 


seeing  that  —  was  at  the  farthest  re- 
move possible  from  all  superstition  ; 
while  his  profound  and  touching  vener- 
ation and  love  for  the  Master  gave  a 
rare  and  beautiful  attraction  to  his 
conversation  and  character. 

But  to  recur  to  the  question  of  au- 
thority —  it  is  said  that  "  the  people 
were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  for  he 
spake  with  authority  and  not  as  the 
scribes."  What  was  it  ?  Not  to  go 
at  large  into  this  question,  I  simply 
answer,  the  highest ;  higher,  that  is, 
than  is  to  be  conceded  to  any  other 
teacher  or  man  that  ever  lived.  Do  I, 
then,  give  up  the  distinction  which  I 
have  made  between  authority  over 
thought  and  over  action  ?  I  think  not. 
There  are  certain  intuitions  of  truth 
and  right,  with  which  no  authority  has 
anything  to  do.  but  His  who  created 
them.  If  Jesus  had  proposed  to  super- 
sede these,  I  should  not  yield  them  up, 
because  I  could  not.  If  he  had  con- 
tradicted the  primal  intuitions  of  my 
nature  ;  if  he  had  said,  "  Truth  is  no 
more  reliable  than  falsehood,"  or  if  he 
had  said,  "  Lie.  defraud,  do  evil  to  your 
neighbor,"  —  instantly,  despite  of  all 
miracles  and  signs  and  wonders,  I  should 
shrink  back,  and  appeal  from  him  to 
the  authority  of  God  within  me.  Much 
of  the  truth  which  Jesus  taught  is  self- 
evident  truth  ;  and  I  should  say  with 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  "  It  is  true, 
not  because  he  said  it,  but  he  said  it 
because  it  is  true."  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  application  of  this  truth  ; 
when  he  teaches  me  how  to  live  and 
what  to  do  ;  when  his  instruction  shines 
out  in  his  spirit,  in  his  purity,  compas- 
sion, and  tenderness,  in  his  demand  for 
fidelity,  self-denial,  and  disinterested- 
ness ;  when,  in  fine,  I  seek  for  a  model 
by  which  to  frame  my  life,  I  find  it  in 
him.  It  is  authority  with  me.  What 
he  enjoins  I  would  unhesitatingly  do  : 
what  he  forbids  I  would  as  unhesitat- 
ingly avoid.  Thus,  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion to  a  distinct  case  for  action,  or  for 
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abstinence  —  if  I  take  what  he  says 
with  regard  to  divorce  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  as  meant  to  lay 
down  in  precise  terms  the  law  of  di- 
vorce ;  if  I  do  not  reason  it  away,  as 
Milton  satisfied  himself  with  doing  in 
his  impassioned  argument  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  should  feel  bound  by  it.  Mil- 
ton's argument  is  this :  that  Jesus 
meant  to  meet  the  license  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  about  divorce, 
by  laying  down  a  rule  leaning  to 
strictness  against  their  laxity,  and  not 
intended  to  be  binding  to  the  very  let- 
ter ;  that  there  are  cases  of  hardship 
under  the  marriage  bond,  worse  even 
than  that  \\hich  he  specifies;  that  he 
is  not  to  be  taken  literally  here,  any 
more  than  when  he  says  to  the  young 
man  in  the  Gospel,  "  Sell  all  that  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor," — a  direc- 
tion which  strictly  and  universally  fol- 
lowed, and  to  the  letter,  would  be  in- 
tolerable and  mischievous  to  society. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  what  I  say  is, 
that  there  is  no  precept  of  Jesus,  rightly 
construed,  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
go  behind,  or  to  question ;  and  that 
his  authority  over  my  heart  and  life 
stands  intact  and  indisputable.  His 
character  is  authority.  It  is  enough 
to  ask  in  any  case  what  he  would  have 
done,  or  would  have  us  to  do  and  feel. 
It  is  a  moral,  a  practical  authority, 
not  intellectual.  Imagine  any  censor 
assuming  to  decide  what  are  to  be  the 
mental  processes  of  the  mathematician, 
the  logician,  the  student  of  nature,  and 
to  say  to  what  conclusions  he  must 
come.  It  would  be  absurd.  No  such 
absurdity  can  at'.ach  to  a  true  religious 
teaching. 

If  now  I  am  asked  why  we  are 
bound  to  submit  to  authority,  I  answer, 
because  it  is  the  image  or  expression 
of  the  sense  of  right  within  me.  If, 
then,  it  be  said  that  the  authority  is 
within  me,  I  answer  no ;  it  is  the  sense 
of  authority  that  is  within  me.  Law 
implies  a  lawgiver.  When  I  say,  "  I 


ought,"  I  feel,  and  should  feel  if  I  were 
a  pantheist,  that  there  is  something  — 
some  Infinite  .  Order  or  Rectitude  — 
which  lays  that  bond  upon  me ;  and 
even  if  this  were  denied,  yet  it  is 
manifestly  necessary  to  our  restraint 
and  culture  that  something  without  us, 
some  Being  or  beings,  should  be  recog- 
nized as  entitled  to  speak  to  the  obedi- 
ent and  reverent  sense  of  right  within 
us.  So  the  parent  speaks  to  his  chil- 
dren, the  sage  to  his  pupils,  the  saint 
to  the  devotee,  the  master  to  his  dis- 
ciples. 

In  fine,  all  authority,  I  repeat,  is 
moral.  God  is  infinite  authority,  be- 
cause He  is  infinite  rectitude.  And 
the  man  who  approaches  towards  that 
perfection,  Socrates  or  Fenelon,  puts 
forward,  in  that  reflected  image  of  God, 
a  claim  of  the  like  nature.  And  he 
in  whom  dwelt  the  fullness  of  Divinity 
bodily,  he  who  was  the  most  perfect  of 
men,  stands  on  earth  as  the  highest 
authority.  Whether  any  one  believes 
that  he  wrought  miracles  or  not,  yet 
whosoever  believes  that  he  was  the 
most  perfect  model  of  purity  and  good- 
ness ever  known  on  earth,  must  admit 
that  claim.  In  that  character,  if  in  no 
other,  he  is  Lord  and  Saviour. 

And  veneration,  love,  gratitude  in- 
expressible, are  due  to  such  transcend- 
ent excellence.  It  is  a  failure  in  the 
moral  taste,  in  the  natural  sense  of 
what  is  lovely  and  beautiful,  to  be 
cold  and  indifferent  to  it.  Even  if  it 
were  regarded  as  a  perfectly  natural 
development ;  if  Jesus  became  what 
he  was  by  simply  obeying  the  law  of 
God  in  his  nature ;  if  any  one  of  us 
might  have  risen  to  the  same  wisdom 
and  purity  by  a  like  absolute  obedi- 
ence, —  his  character  would  be  only  the 
more  wonderful  and  admirable.  Even 
Rousseau,  writing,  it  may  be  believed, 
without  any  Christian  prejudice,  could 
speak  thus :  — 

"I  confess  that  the  majesty  of  the 
Scriptures  astonishes  me ;  that  the  sane 
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tity  of  the  Gospel   speaks   to  my  heart,  knows  how  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to  die, 

Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so  sub-  without  weakness    and  without   ostenta- 

lime  and  simple,  should  be  the  work  of  tion  ?     Where  "  he  adds,  "  could  Jesus 

men  ?    Is  it  possible   that  he  whose  his-  have  taken  among  his   countrymen  that 

tory  it  records,  should  be  himself  a  mere  elevated  and  pure  morality  of  which  he 

man  ?     Is  this  the  style  of  an  enthusiast  alone   furnished  both  the  precept  and  ex- 

or  of  an  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweet-  ample  ?      The    most   lofty    wisdom   was 

ness,  what  purity  in  his  manners  !    What  heard  from  the  bosom  of  .ihe  most  furious 

affecting   grandeur    in  his    instructions!  fanaticism;     and   the    simplicity   of    the 

What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  !  most  heroic    virtues   sprang  up,   in   the 

What  empire  over  his  passions !     Where  person  of  Jesus,  among  the  vilest  of  all 

is  the  man,  where  is  the  philosopher,  who  people. 


GRASS  AND  ROSES. 

BY  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

I  LOOKED  where  the  roses  were  blowing, 
They  stood  among  grasses  and  reeds; 

I  said,  "  Where  such  beauties  are  growing, 
Why  suffer  these  paltry  weeds  ? " 

Weeping,  the  poor  things  faltered, 

"  We  have  neither  beauty  nor  bloom ; 

We  are  grass  in  the  roses'  garden,  — 
But  our  Master  gives  us  this  room. 

"  The  slaves  of  a  generous  Master ; 

Born  from  a  world  above ; 
We  came  to  this  place  in  his  wisdom  — 
We  stay  to  this  hour  from  his  love. 

"  We  have  fed  his  humblest  creatures, 

We  have  served  Him  truly  and  long ; 
He  gave  no  grace  to  our  features, — 
We  have  neither  color  nor  song. 

"Yet  He  who  has  made  the  roses, 

Placed  us  on  the  self-same  sod; 
He  knows  our  reason  for  being,  — 
We  are  grass  in  the  garden  of  God." 


Cfje  Cjrammer* 

No.  V. 

WE  have  once  or  twice  attempted  here  to  give,  on  the  evidence  of 
large  public  libraries,  —  or  of  publishers  of  large  experience,  —  the  pub- 
lic verdict  as  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  several  books  of  the  day. 
There  are  a  good  many  confusing  elements  in  such  estimates.  One  is 
thrown  back,  only  too  often,  on  Mr.  Carlyle's  growl,  when  he  complains 
that  while  in  old  times  the  London  hatter  vied  with  his  rival  as  to  which 
should  make  the  better  hat,  the  competition  now  is  which  shall  make 
the  largest  hat  of  lath  and  plaster,  to  be  carried  up  and  down  the  Lon- 
don streets  as  an  advertiser's  sign.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  now  comes  boldly  into  the  arena,  and  proves  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  general  reputation  is  a  fair  token  of  "  eminent  "  ability, 
—  that  he  whom  the  world  pronounce  eminent,  is  eminent.  He  scouts 
at  any  possibility  of  inglorious  Miltons  or  village  Hampdens,  and  says 
that  any  eminent  man,  even  if  he  had  been  changed  at  nurse  into  what- 
ever humble  condition  you  choose,  would  have  risen  to  "  eminence  " 
had  he  lived  to  fifty,  —  if  only  he  were  born  in  England.  In  England, 
"  you  know,"  the  lines  of  promotion  are  so  carefully  kept  open. 

When  you  apply  this  dictum  to  the  matter  of  eminence  in  author- 
ship of  books,  there  is  opened  up  a  curious  series  of  questions.  First, 
what  is  eminence  ?  Mr.  Galton's  test  does  not  hold.  Mr.  Galton  de- 
fines "  eminent  men  "  as  the  well-known  men  named  in  Routledge's  "  Men 
of  the  Times,"  and,  counting  their  names,  he  finds  that  these  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  a  million,  nrMoTT<j  of  the  men  of  their  own  age.. 
To  verify  this  estimate,  he  then  counts  the  annual  obituary  notices  of 
eminent  Englishmen  who  have  died  within  the  year,  in  the  "  Times  "  of 
December  31st.  He  finds  that  these  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in 
a  million.  This  is  a  curiously  near  approach  to  the  first,  if  only  the 
sceptic  critic  did  not  suppose  that  the  "  Times  "  writer  of  obituaries  proba- 
bly uses  for  his  stock  in  trade  Routledge's  convenient  hand-book,  — in 
which  case  the  two  estimates  would  naturally  come  out  much  like  each 
other.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  substantially  the  new  definition  of  the 
word  Eminent,  when  applied  to  men  or  to  women  :  — 

"  EMINENT,  adj.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  one  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  best  known  among  one  million  people  of  a  given 
age." 
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Will  Mr.  Gallon  now,  or  Mr.  Routledge,  or  the  unknown  writer  of 
obituaries,  furnish  us  with  any  convenient  standard,  as  convenient  as  this, 
by  which  to  measure  the  books  which  achieve  most  distinction  ?  Would 
not  Mr.  Allibone  consent  to  print  in  red  ink  two  hundred  and  fifty  titles 
in  a  million  in  the  full  edition  of  his  invaluable  register  ?  That  is  so 
few.  Will  not  Mr.  Perkins  intimate  by  very  full-faced  type  in  the 
"  American  Publisher,"  for  one  book  in  every  four  thousand,  that  it  will 
confer  "eminence  "  upon  the  author,  and  a  sort  of  borrowed  eminence, 
indeed,  upon  the  reader  ?  For  a  man  earns  a  certain  respectability,  in 
his  own  esteem  at  least,  who  has  read  Flavel's  Sermons  or  the  Universal 
Dictionary. 

If  Mr.  Galton  had  not  been  terribly  in  earnest  as  to  his  own  theory, 
he  would  have  seen  in  how  small  a  circle  he  was  travelling.  Certain 
men  named  A,  B,  and  C,  have  a  faculty  for  making  a  noise  in  the  world. 
If  you  take  away  their  tin  pans,  they  will  make  a  noise  with  trumpets. 
If  you  take  away  the  trumpets,  they  will  find  fish-horns.  Let  us  there- 
fore register  them  as  the  "  eminent  men."  That  is  the  theory.  What 
shall  we  say  then  of  X,  Y,  and  Z,  whose  faculty  is  to  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  U,  V,  and  W,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  push  a  tunnel  underground  their  lives  long, — who  will 
work  on  their  shaft  till  they  die,  —  whose  successors  will  work  on,  and 
die,  —  to  be  succeeded  by  other  noiseless  successors,  —  till  after  ten 
centuries,  more  or  less,  some  one  named  Luther,  or  Mirabeau,  or  Gari- 
baldi, sets  fire  to  the  mine  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  this  tunnel,  and 
achieves  "  eminence  "  by  a  very  notorious  explosion  ? 

Mr.  Galton  seems  to  be  a  little  surprised  that  the  great  majority  of  his 
people  of  "  eminence  "  are  politicians,  authors,  and  artists.  Having 
given  his  definition  of  eminence,  that  eminence  consists  in  winning  pop- 
ular favor,  he  is  surprised  that  almost  all  the  eminent  men  are  found  in 
the  specific  classes  which  appeal  to  popular  favor.  Would  he  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  all  the  members  of  a  brass  band  were  men  who 
had  musical  instruments  on  which  they  know  how  to  play  ? 

Starting  with  the  definition,  that  "  eminence  "  is  the  capacity  to 
achieve  notoriety  or  reputation  —  he  pleases  himself  by  the  complete- 
ness of  the  argument  which  proves  that  reputation  is  a  true  test  of 
"  eminence."  This  might  really  have  been  taken  for  granted,  if  that 
definition  were  admitted. 

Ah,  no  !  There  are  books,  —  and  there  are  books.  There  is  excel- 
lence, and  there  is  notoriety.  There  is  Laplace,  and  there  is  Houdin, 
both  mathematicians.  There  is  Martineau,  and  there  is  Spurgeon,  both 
good  preachers.  There  is  Mill,  and  there  is  Tweed,  both  politicians. 
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There  is  Philip  Van  Artevelde  and  the  Twelve  Temptations,  —  and 
both  of  them  are  plays. 

"  What's  fame  ?  a  fancied  life  in  other's  breath  ;  — 
—  Just  what  we  hear,  we  have,  and  what's  unknown 
The  same  my  Lord,  if  Tully's  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  and  friends." 


EVERETT'S  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.! 

Two  opposite  tendencies  mark  the 
American  mind,  —  a  keen  appetite  for 
the  results  of  thought,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  an  exacting  demand 
for  statement  so  popular  as  shall  save 
the  reader  the  labor  of  thought.  As  a 
people,  we  are  speculative  and  imme- 
thodical,  eager  for  knowledge  and  im- 
patient of  study.  Especially  are  we 
impatient  of  all  writings  whose  import 
lies,  like  truth,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
to  be  possessed  by  the  reader  only  as 
it  is  brought  forth  by  an  effort  of  his 
own  mind.  An  author's  meaning  must 
be  thrust  forth  and  made  sharply  sal- 
ient, or  he  is  likely  to  write  for  himself 
alone.  A  book  that  cannot  be  read 
easily  en  route,  —  read  passively,  the 
mind  of  the  reader  being  simply  played 
upon  by  that  of  the  writer,  —  may 
probably  fail  to  be  read  at  all. 

There  is  weakness  in  this,  but  there 
is  also  advantage.  The  unwillingness 
to  read  studiously  limits  culture,  and 
often  converts  what  should  be  the 
means  of  increase  into  a  means  of 
waste  and  deterioration.  It  offers 
many  captives  to  those  who  think  strik- 
ingly only  because  they  think  at  ran- 
dom, who  handle  their  thought  with 
ease  because  there  is  so  very  little  of 
it,  and  who  write  effectively  for  the 
reason  that  they  care  only  for  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  thoughtful  and 
profound  writer  may  be  profited  by 

1  The  Science  of  Thought :  A  System  of  Logic. 
By  Charles  Carroll  Everett.  Boston :  William  V. 
Spencer.  1869. 


that  exaction  which  compels  him,  like 
the  artist,  to  consider  equally  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  work  and  its  form.  The 
result,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  the 
union  in  our  speculation  of  truth  and 
beauty.  This  was  the  result  in  Greece 
under  circumstances  in  some  respects 
similar  ;  and  the  like  may,  perhaps,  be 
expected  here.  An  expression  which 
is  a  mere  notation,  as  in  Hegel,  shows 
that  truth  in  its  separateness  is  alone 
regarded.  In  this  case  we  see  that  the 
writer  is  moved  rather  by  the  special 
spirit  of  the  school  than  by  the  more 
open  and  varied  spirit  of  a  people. 

Mr.  Everett  is  characteristically 
American,  without  the  faults  of  the 
American  mind.  He  is  a  scholar  and 
philosopher  who  speaks  easity,  natu- 
rally, happily,  in  the  popular  dialect. 
We  have  had  no  other  instance  in 
which  thought  so  comprehensive  and 
methodical  has  been  expressed  with 
such  idiomatic  simplicity.  The  style 
is  that  of  a  literary  essay.  Neverthe- 
less the  statement  is  for  the  most  part 
compact,  sometimes  remarkably  so ; 
while  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  matter 
is  compromised  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness. 

The  author's  pointv  of  view,  and 
equally  his  point  of  separation  from 
logic  as  usually  taught,  13  stated  lucidly 
on  the  seventh  page.  "  The  principles 
of  thought,"  he  says,  "  must  be  the 
principles  of  the  object  of  thought. 
Logic  unites  the  inner  subjective  world 
with  the  outer  world  of  objects.  .  .  . 
It  belongs  equally  to  both,  and  its  cate- 
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gories  must  be  those  of  being  as  well 
as  of  thought."  Now,  logic  as  com- 
monly conceived  is  the  science  of  the 
mere  posture  of  the  mind  in  thinking. 
It  considers  thought  only  as  in  vacua 
and  in  itself  vacant.  All  that  makes 
the  substance  of  thought,  in  other 
words,  its  reality,  its  very  being,  is 
carefully  put  out  of  sight. 

The  science  of  thought  is  the  science 
oTf  the  thinkable,  —  of  the  thinkable  in 
its  perennial  and  invariable  principles. 
To  think  truly  is  to  become  conscious 
of  what  truly  is  ;  it  is  to  find  mind  in 
nature,  and  to  find  by  the  same  act  its 
substantial  identity  with  mind  in  man. 
Now,  it  is  thought  in  its  reality,  and 
in  the  identity  of  its  forms  with  the 
forms  of  fact  in  the  universe,  of  which 
Mr.  Everett  attempts  to  constitute  the 
science.  Here,  then,  is  a  truly  noble 
study.  Here  is  the  clear  ring  of  real- 
ity, the  deep  undertone  of  being,  the 
chime  of  perpetual  relations,  the  rhyth- 
mic march  of  all  process  and  progress, 
the  comprehending  harmony  of  the 
Whole.  Grateful  indeed  to  the  sincere 
student  must  be  the  change  to  this 
from  the  dreary  emptiness  of  that 
science  of  "  thought  as  [no]  thought," 
which  begins  with  vacuity,  and  ends  in 
tedium. 

Mr.  Everett's  admirable  work  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  thought,  the  second  of  its  forms, 
the  third  of  its  limits  and  problems. 
The  principles  of  thought  are  those  of 
fact  in  nature,  and  its  forms  are  the 
forms  of  fact.  We  are  in  communi- 
cation with  fact  at  every  step.  As 
thought  is  the  unity  of  intelligence  and 
the  intelligible,  — the  identification  of 
mind  and  fact,  —  so  it  is  here  consid- 
ered. The  work  deserves  an  extended 
and  elaborate  review ;  but  some  brief 
sketch  of  the  author's  method,  with  a 
passing  criticism  or  two,  is  all  that  we 
can  at  present  undertake.  Even  in  this 
very  incomplete  treatment  we  must 


confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  first 
book. 

On  the  threshold  of  a  science  of 
thought  the  question  meets  us,  What 
is  it  to  think  a  thing,  anything  whatso- 
ever ?  In  other  words,  what  is  a  thing 
as  thought  ?  To  answer  that  question 
is  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  field  of 
this  science  ;  to  avoid  it  is  to  remain 
outside.  Mr.  Everett  begins  at  the 
beginning. 

It  is  plain  that  the  thought  of  being 
is  implied  in  all  thought  whatsoever. 
We  cannot  say  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not, 
or  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  without  rest- 
ing on  this  thought,  being.  Affirma- 
tion, negation,  question,  hypothesis,  all 
imply  this.  But  to  say  that  anything 
is,  is  to  imply  that  it  may  not  be.  Why 
say  that  it  is,  if  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  contrary  ?  The  thought  of  being 
implies  therefore  that  of  not-being.  If 
we  say  that  a  thing  is,  we  push  aside 
the  notion  of  its  not  being,  and  recog- 
nize it  in  doing  so.  If  we  say  that  a 
thing  is  not,  we  push  aside  the  other 
and  recognize  it  in  doing  so.  If  we 
inquire  whether  a  thing  is,  we  hold  the 
thought  of  its  being  in  one  hand  and 
of  its  not  being  in  the  other  hand.  Is 
and  is  not  are  an  inseparable  pair,  each 
defined  by  the  other.  They  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  correlative,  and  contained 
in  all  thought. 

Now  suppose  we  try  to  think  a  thing. 
We  do  so  by  thinking  what  it  is.  But 
if  it  is  this  it  is  not  that,  —  if  sweet,  not 
sour  ;  if  heavy, "  not  light ;  if  round, 
not  square.  We  think  what  it  is  by 
opposition  to  what  it  is  not.  It  is 
what  it  is,  only  through  its  not  being 
somewhat  else.  Its  being  and  its  not- 
being  taken  together  make  it  a  definite 
somewhat.  Its  what  is  a  definite  rela- 
tion of  being  and  not-being :  to  think 
a  thing  is  to  think  this  first  of  all.  But 
this  what  the  thing  is,  is  its  quality. 
Quality  is  therefore  the  fundamental 
category  of  all  definite  thought  and 
equally  of  all  definite  existence.  Any 
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one  may  easily  test  this  assertion.  Let 
him  try  to  think  a  thing  definitely 
without  thinking  what  it  is,  or  to  think 
what  it  definitely  is  without  any  im- 
plied negation  or  exclusion.  When  he 
succeeds,  he  should  immediately  advise 
all  the  world  of  it. 

The  question,  What?  draws  on  the 
question.  How  much?  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  quite  distinct  question.  New 
milk  is  sweet,  sugar  is  sweet ;  we 
apply  the  same  qualitative  term  to 
both.  The  difference  between  them 
is  in  this  respect  quantitative  simply. 
Yet  sugar  no  sweeter  than  milk  would 
no  longer  be  sugar,  would  no  longer 
have  the  same  quality.  The  con- 
sideration of  quality  passes  inevitably 
into  that  of  quantity  ;  which  neverthe- 
less is  a  perfectly  distinct  matter.  The 
relations  of  these  two  are  ably  ex- 
pounded in  Mr.  Everett's  pages. 

In  asking  How  much  ?  we  touch 
upon  the  further  question  of  limit. 
Quantity  as  such  may  be  more  or  less ; 
and  to  the  more  more  may  be  added, 
and  from  the  less  somewhat  be  taken 
away ;  the  notion  of  limit  does  not 
belong  to  it.  And  yet  this  notion  is 
suggested  by  the  question,  How  much  ? 
In  fact  everything  has  its  limit,  and 
we  do  not  think  the  thing  if  this  be 
not  recognized.  Marble  or  granite 
will  sustain  so  much  weight,  then  is 
crushed ;  iron  will  endure  so  much 
tension,  then  breaks ;  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  may  rise  to  a  certain  height, 
and  can  rise  no  higher ;  so  many  un- 
dulations to  the  inch  of  the  rays  of 
light  make  the  red  color,  and  if  the 
undulations  be  more  rapid,  the  color  is 
no  longer  red. 

Quality,  quantity,  and  limit,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Everett,  constitute  the  thing 
as  thought  by  the  mind.  To  think 
what  a  thing  is,  is  to  think  these.  In 
the  work  under  consideration  these  are 
spoken  of  under  the  title  of  "  Static 
Relations." 

But  nothing  is  merely  static ;  every- 


thing acts,  and  is  acted  upon.  Our 
author,  therefore,  passes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  "dynamic  relations." 
These,  he  says,  are  two,  —  Change,  and 
Cause  and  Effect.  Everything  tends, 
we  are  told,  to  pass  its  proper  limit, 
and  thereby  to  become  somewhat  else. 
In  tending  to  become  somewhat  else, 
it  has  a  negative  relation  to  its  exist- 
ing status.  Everything  tends,  again, 
to  become  a  cause,  and  thereby  to 
make  change  in  other  objects.  As 
causing  change  in  them,  it  has  a 
negative  relation  to  their  existing  con- 
dition. The  dynamic,  in  fine,  is  the 
negative  of  the  static. 

We  have  a  doubt  here  upon  a  single 
point.  Is  there  any  change  that  is  not 
caused?  So  far  as  we  see,  all  change 
is  the  effect  of  definite  causes ;  the  two 
categories  of  Mr.  Everett  would  there- 
fore merge  in  one.  A  thing,  however, 
is  itself  affected  by  causing  an  effect 
elsewhere.  Causative  action  is  there- 
fore reflexive  as  well  as  direct. 

We  have  thus  far  static  relation, 
which  is  positive,  and  dynamic  relation, 
which  is  its  negative.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  rest  in  this  mere  opposition. 
Thought  must  ascend.  Nature  does 
ascend,  to  the  reconciliation  of  these 
opposites.  This  appears  in  Organic 
Relation,  wherein  permanence  is  main- 
tained by  change,  the  two  rounding 
into  the  circle  of  living  unity. 

The  principles  of  Organic  Relation 
are  said  to  be,  the  Final  Cause,  EJiffer- 
entiation,  and  Integration.  The  final 
cause  is  the  idea  of  the  whole  presid- 
ing over  the  formation  and  disposition 
of  the  parts.  In  a  growing  plant  the 
end  to  which  all  growth  tends  is 
present  as  a  force  causing  growth  and 
a  law  controlling  it  from  the  first. 
The  flower  makes  the  seed,  and  puts 
into  it  an  efficient  prediction  of  its  own 
reproduction.  Now,  final  causes  are 
strenuously  denied  by  a  school  of  meta- 
physicians and  a  class  of  scientists  that 
have  of  late  been  gaining  steadily  upon 
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the  public  mind.  "The  analytical 
thought  of  modern  times,"  says  Mr. 
Everett,  "finds  some  difficulty  in 
conceiving  of  an  organization  as  such. 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  it  gets  beyond 
the  thought  of  a  collection  or  juxta- 
position of  parts.  It  has  not  reached 
the  idea  that  the  parts  of  an  organiza- 
tion cannot  exist  without  the  whole, 
any  more  than  the  whole  can  exist 
without  the  parts."  This  too  common 
inability  to  think  an  organic  whole,  as 
such,  accounts  for  the  unwillingness  to 
admit  a  final  cause. 

Growth  proceeding  from  the  final 
cause  proceeds  by  the  twin  processes 
here  styled  differentiation  and  inte- 
gration. A  progressive  diversity  of 
form  and  distribution  of  function  ap- 
pears in  all  organisms  in  proportion 
to  their  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being. 
But  this  is  only  one  side,  and  the  in- 
ferior side,  of  the  fact ;  differentiation 
is  but  the  means  to  a  nobler  and  more 
emphatic  unity.  The  integrity  of  an 
organism  is  not  first  broken  and  then 
restored,  nor  is  it  invaded  at  one  point, 
but  affirmed  at  another  ;  it  is  continual 
and  complete  at  every  point  of  time 
and  in  every  part.  And  here  we  may 
take  occasion  to  say  that  Mr.  Everett, 
whose  own  conception  of  this  matter  is 
perfectly  just,  errs,  we  think,  in  at- 
tributing to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  a 
like  completeness  of  thought. 

Organic  growth  is  from  a  simple  to 
a  complex  unity ;  or  more  precisely,  it 
is  from  mere  uniformity  to  unity  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Mere 
sameness  is  at  best  but  a  dead  unity ; 
active,  living  unity  implies  the  subor- 
dination of  diversities.  It  is  to  this 
active  unity  that  life  tends,  —  always 
to  a  unity  more  active  and  more  em- 
phatic, because  having  more  of  diver- 
sity to  harmonize  and  convert  into  its 
own  form.  Low  down  in  the  scale  of 
life  there  are  creatures  that  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife  into  several  parts,  and 
each  part,  quite  unaware  that  anything 


has  happened,  will  go  on  living,  as 
much  an  individual  as  the  whole  had 
been.  In  man  the  lesion  of  one  im- 
portant organ  affects,  and  if  severe 
enough  will  destroy,  every  other.  In 
which  of  the  two  cases  appears  the 
stricter  unity  ?  Mr.  Everett's  under- 
standing of  this  matter,  we  repeat,  is 
perfect ;  that  Mr.  Spencer's  is  so  we 
have  not  yet  discovered.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  latter 
began  with  a  half  truth,  —  the  inferior 
side,  —  which  he  mistook  for  the 
whole.  Afterwards  he  corrected  this 
partiality  by  a  supplementary  law  of 
integration  ;  but  a  complete  correction 
of  it  would  be  indicated  only  by  au 
entire  abandonment  of  the  term  heter- 
ogeneity as  by  him  used.  Further,  it 
should  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
not  two  laws  in  this  case,  any  more 
than  there  is  a  positive  law  and  a  neg- 
ative law  in  electricity ;  there  is  but 
one  law  with  a  polaric  action. 

Static,  dynamic,  organic,  with  their 
several  moments,  "  these  categories," 
says  Mr.  Everett  in  conclusion  of  his 
first  book,  "  furnish  the  form  and  the 
material  of  all  thought."  The  static 
is  positive,  the  dynamic  its  negative, 
tne  organic  is  the  rounded  affirmative, 
comprehending  and  reconciling  both. 
It  is  a  confirmation  of  these  categories 
that  they  appear,  and  in  their  proper 
order,  in  the  course  of  growth  in 
history.  The  crude  positive  comes 
first,  negative  criticism  follows,  affirm- 
ation discriminate  and  comprehensive 
concludes.  Man  first,  says  God,  then 
Nature,  or  the  finite  as  constituted  in 
itself,  then  God-man,  God  and  nature 
in  unity,  —  absolute  spirit,  infinite,  but 
comprehending,  and  returning  to  it- 
self through,  the  finite. 

And  this  suggests  that  Mr.  Everett's 
statement  is  almost  —  we  dare  not  say 
is  quite  —  complete.  His  king  wants 
a  crown.  The  crown  were  Hegel's 
Idee,  —  pure,  free  self-relation  in 
universality.  An  organism  hints  this, 
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but  does  no  more.  It  is  a  whole,  not 
the  whole.  Its  self-relation  is  strictly 
special,  including  this,  excluding  that. 
It  is  dependent  because  it  is  partial ; 
because  partial,  it  is  temporary,  and 
must  die.  Absolute  wholeness  is  self- 
relation  accomplished  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  universal,  comprehending 
all.  Here,  and  here  only,  we  arrive  at 
pure  freedom ;  only  this  moreover  is 
eternal. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
author  through  the  two  succeeding 
books,  attractive  as  they  are.  We 
have  read  and  re-read  them  with  rare 
refreshment  and  delight.  Points  have 
been  noted  here  and  there  where  some- 
what remains,  perhaps,  to  be  desired ; 
but  the  work  as  a  whole  must  be  de- 
cisively pronounced,  in  our  judgment, 
by  far  the  most  important  and  prom- 
ising one  of  its  class  that  has  yet  been 
brought  forth,  not  in  America  only, 
but  within  the  entire  compass  of  the 
English  language.  D.  A.  WAS  SON. 


FROTHINGHAM'S  METRICAL  PIECES. 

THE  following  notice  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  N.  L.  Frothingham's  poems 
which  bears  this  modest  title  was  pre- 
pared for  an  earlier  number  of  this 
Magazine,  but  having  been  deferred 
was  only  put  into  type  on  the  day  of 
the  death  of  the  esteemed  and  beloved 
author  of  the  book.  We  let  the  notice 
remain  as  it  then  stood ;  for  that  which 
was  intended  as  a  slight  tribute  of  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  living,  may 
still  serve  as  an  humble  offering  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead. 

This  book  is  a  casket  of  gems. 
Whether  it  be  a  memorial  of  some 
beautiful  scene,  or  touching  incident  of 
travel,  or  an  unfolding  of  some  verse 
of  Scripture,  or  a  plea  for  some  noble 
charity,  or  festal  song,  or  funeral  hymn, 
or  tribute  to  departed  genius  and  good- 
ness, or  delicate  accompaniment  to  some 


little  love-gift,  or  record  of  the  writer's 
own  experiences,  or  plaintive  allusion 
to  that  peculiar  burden  which  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  bear,  and  which  he 
so  feelingly  commemorates  in  the  "  Bar- 
tima3us  ; "  whatever  the  theme,  or  the 
treatment,  the  same  taste  and  skill 
everywhere  prevail ;  the  words  are  the 
fittest  that  could  have  been  chosen ; 
while  they  seem  to  fall  instinctively 
into  the  places  where  they  best  illus- 
trate the  poet's  thought.  Take  the 
first  three  verses  of  the  first  hymn,  for 
instance :  — 

"  The  Bible's  storied  page, 

How  clear  its  pictures  rise, 
Glow  in  the  heart  of  every  age, 
And  moisten  in  its  eyes ! 

"  The  Bible's  poet-strain 

Flows  forth  in  truths  divine: 
Before  it  but  in  dusky  wane 
Earth's  proudest  fictions  shine. 

"  The  Bible's  lighted  law, 

And  promise  from  above ! 
What  mortal  word  so  strikes  with  awe, 
So  sanctifies  with  love?  " 

Or  the  opening  verse  of  the  hymn  that 
follows :  — 

"  The  children,  from  the  mothers'  arms, 

Within  the  Saviour's  arms  were  pressed; 
Thus  doubly  screened  from  fears  and  harms, 
Devoutly  brought,  divinely  blessed." 

Or  the  final  verse  of  the  sixth  hymn :  — 

"  Shine  on,  O  twofold  beam ! 

Spread  cheer,  good-will,  and  trust: 
Be  Christ  the  light,  when  dates  are  dream. 
And  builded  earth  is  dust." 

Each  of  the  miscellaneous  poems  is 
a  masterpiece.  We  quote  a  few  frag- 
ments. The  verses,  "  In  Behalf  of 
the  Home  for  Destitute  and  Incurable 
Women,"  begin  thus  :  — 

"  Incurable !    Sweet  Nature's  healing  forces 
Struck  at  the  root,  and  wasted  at  the  spring; 

While  Art  and  Science,  with  their  grand   re- 
sources, 
No  means  can  study  out,  no  rescue  bring. 

"  Incurable !    The  fatal  word  is  spoken, 
That  smites  the  faint  heart  with  its  flat  despair ; 
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Yet  it  is  heard  with  spirit  not  all  broken, 
If  Gratitude  and  Faith  their  solace  bear." 

Could  there  be  a  benediction  more 
gracefully  given,  than  in  the  closing 
verses  of  a  poem  to  some  one  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned  ?  — 

"  But  if  some  evil,  lurking  by 

Should  make  those  fingers  weak; 

And  grief  or  pain  should  dim  the  eye, 

And  blanch  the  blooming  cheek; 

4<  May  Patience  near  thee  take  her  seat, 

And  Hope  stand  looking  up, 
And  smiling  thoughts  pour  forth  their  sweet 
Into  that  solemn  cup. 

"  And  when  the  snows  of  years  shall  steal 

Upon  thy  vernal  prime, 
More  may  the  soul  its  pinions  feel, 
And  triumph  over  time." 

In  the  poem  to  "  Saint  Cecilia,"  after  a 
brief  but  beautiful  allusion  to  Raphael's 
charming  picture,  the  author  illustrates 
that  legend  wherein  the  Saint  is  de- 
scribed as  holding  aloft  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  gathered  in  no  earthly  gardens, 
and  which  are  visible  alone  to  the  eye 
of  Faith:  — 

"  The  world  is  full  of  fragrant  gifts 

Which  sensual  eyes  can  ne'er  discern; 
But  Faith  the  envious  veil  uplifts, 
And  man  his  truest  vision  then  may  learn : 
Faith  sees  the  flowers. 

"  The  air  is  full  of  odors  fine, 

Which  coarsest  senses  cannot  miss; 
And  yet  there  needs  a  touch  divine 
To  trace  their  source,  or  to  receive  their  bliss : 
Faith  sees  the  flowers. 


"  And  when  the  powers  and  senses  fail, 
The  end  of  earth  now  close  at  hand, 
The  flush  of  life  all  deathly  pale,  — 
Faith,  in  the  gardens  of  the  better  land, 
Shall  see  the  flowers." 

"  The  Crossed  Swords,"  removed  from 
Mr.  Prescott's  library  to  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  are 
the  subject  of  a  little  poem,  from  which 
we  copy  two  stanzas :  — 

"  Kept  crossed  by  gentlest  bands ! 
Emblems  no  more  of  battle,  but  of  peace ; 


And  proof  how  loves  can  grow  and  wars  can 

cease, 
Their  once  stern  symbol  stands. 

"  It  smiled  first  on  the  array 
Of  marshalled  books  and  friendliest  companies ; 
And  here,  a  history  among  histories, 
It  still  shall  smile  alway." 

While  the  verses  sent  "  With  a  Meer- 
schaum "  show  us  how  gracefully  the 
author  plays  with  words,  at  times,  his 
"  Forevermore  and  Nevermore "  re- 
veals his  wonderful  power  over  them, 
and  the  prompt  and  absolute  obedience 
with  which  they  express  his  grandest 
thoughts.  He  rings  the  changes  har- 
moniously on  these  two  phrases,  he  il- 
lustrates their  various  uses  and  abuses ; 
and  concludes  with  these  lines :  — 

"  0  Lord  Omnipotent !  0  Grace  Supreme ! 
Bless  to  our  use  Keality  and  Dream ; 
Teach  us  how  different  uses  melt  to  one, 
That  we  may  praise  the  Shadow  and  the  Sun. 
For  all  that  bends  to  Time  and  Fate's  control, 
And  for  the  Everlasting  in  the  soul, 
For  Reason's  handlings,  Faith's  supernal  eye, 
For  all  that  cannot  last,  or  cannot  die, 
We  thank  Thee,  Father !  0  Eternal !  send 
That  Power  which  makes  all  other  powers  be- 
friend, 
And  in  one  fold  of  love  Ever  and  Never  blend !  " 

Of  the  "  Hymn  for  the  Blind  "  we 
may  not  speak,  but  brood,  in  reverent 
silence,  o'er  the  depths  of  its  darkness ; 
yet  cheered  and  comforted  withal,  by 
the  unfaltering  trust  and  Christian  pa- 
tience that  pervade  it ;  nor  of  the 
lovely  poem  that  follows  it,  "  The 
Blind  Asleep,"  than  which  no  violet  on 
poet's  grave  could  be  more  pure,  or 
pensive,  or  breathe  forth  a  more  deli- 
cate perfume. 

The  translations,  which  occupy  half 
the  volume,  are  almost  exclusively  of 
German  Hymns,  composed  two  centu- 
ries since,  but  still  dear  to  all  Protes- 
tant hearts,  and  fervently  sung  in  all 
the  churches  of  Germany.  How 
deeply  interesting  would  a  faithful  rec- 
ord of  them  be,  and  of  their  authors ; 
of  the  death-beds  they  have  comforted, 
of  the  funeral  rites  they  have  adorned, 
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the  hours  of  exile  they  have  cheered, 
and  the  brave  hearts  they  have  in- 
spired on  the  eve  of  battle.  Iii  the 
old  "  Examiner,"  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  present  many  of  these,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  public.  We  should 
like  to  quote  freely  from  them,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  verse  or 
two,  from  one  of  the  finest :  — 

"  Does  promised  help  seem  false  or  erring  ? 

Come  it  will,  or  soon  or  later: 
Does  heart  grow  sick  with  long  deferring? 
This  but  makes  the  meed  the  greater. 

No  hasty  sprout 
Puts  forth  securely; 
The  time  and  fruit 
Must  come  maturely. 
Tranquilly  yield  thee. 

"  There  can  and  must  be  no  exemption  ; 
All  that  lives  and  moves  must  suffer: 
The  fairest  lot  has  no  redemption 
From  the  sharper  and  the  rougher. 

Where's  house  or  nook 
The  fable  telling, 

'  Grief  never  shook 
This  quiet  dwelling?  ' 
Tranquilly  yield  thee. 

"  But  yet  there  comes  a  day  of  resting: 
God  will  all  these  steep  ways  level, 
Of  chains  and  pains  the  heart  divesting, 
Freeing  us  from  every  evil. 

Death  soon  will  come 
Whom  Heaven  sendeth; 

In  that  still  doom 
All  trouble  endeth. 

Tranquilly  yield  thee." 

There  is  every  variety  of  metre  in 
this  charming  collection,  and  we  may 
say,  also,  every  good  quality.  The 
sarcastic  and  humorous  elements, 
though  slightly  developed,  are  yet  not 
wanting,  where  the  occasion  calls  for 
them.  Witness  the  pithy  and  pungent 
lines  on  "  Naples,"  and  that  splendid 
combination  of  graphic  description,  and 
righteous  invective,  the  "  Rome  in  Hex- 
ameters," a  few  ringing  verses  from 
which  we  copy  :  — 

"  And  thou,  O  wondrous  St.  Peter's ! 

How  can  I  call  thee  the  '  ark  of  worship^'  wor- 
thiest the  Godhead? 

So  vast  thou  art,  that  he  who  would  learn  to  feel 
all  thy  vastness, 


Must  from  far  Tivoli  gaze.  There  mark,  from 
the  ridges  of  olives, 

How  all  majestic  Rome  lies  sunk  behind  the  hor- 
izon; 

Only  that  matchless  dome  breaks  across  the  level 
Campagna, 

Most  like  a  gallant  ship  sailing  over  the  waste  of 
the  waters. 

Come  now  within  the  nave.  How  huge !  how 
symmetric !  how  splendid ! 

But  where  is  the  spirit-life  of  deep  religious  ex- 
pression ? 

What  does  it  say  to  the  heart,  and  to  all  that  is 
highest  within  us  ? 

Built  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Popes,  the  dead 
and  the  dying, 

Little  it  tells  of  the  Father,  who  evermore  shall 
be,  and  shall  be. 

Little  it  shows  of  Christ,  humanity's  guide  and 
Consoler." 


PENNY  READINGS. 

AMONG  the  forces  in  Great  Britain, 
whereby  the  spiritual  emancipation  of 
the  people  is  being  effected,  not  the 
least  efficient  are  the  popular  "  Penny 
Readings,"  as  they  are  called. 

These  are  not,  as  some  persons  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  erroneously 
suppose,  the  well-meant,  but  weak 
efforts  of  goodish  persons,  but  men 
and  women  in  the  foremost  ranks 
socially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually, 
are  often  found  engaging  in  this 
method  of  enlightening  the  masses. 

Telling  blows  are  sometimes  given 
in  this  way  to  popular  vices,  errors, 
and  superstitions,  when  the  strokes  of 
the  pulpit  would  fall  as  harmlessly  on 
them,  —  well,  as  harmlessly  as  they 
generally  do. 

With  a  view  to  these  penny  read- 
ings the  following  poem,  "The  Bap- 
teesement  o'  the  Bairn,"  was  written 
by  Robert  Leigh  ton  of  London. 

Neither  Robert  Leighton,  nor  his 
poems,  are  so  well  known  to  American 
readers  as  they  deserve  to  be.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  "  nothing  in  the  form 
of  Scottish  satirical  humor  more  genu- 
inely graphic  and  characteristic  has  ap- 
peared since  the  days  of  Burns,"  than 
some  of  the  poems  of  Robert  Leighton. 
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Although  laboriously  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  the  heart  of 
London,  this  author  has  yet  found 
time  enough  to  pay  such  addresses  to 
the  Muse,  as  will  make  the  world  his 
debtor  for  many  a  day.  "  What  Burns 
did  for  the  plough,  Leighton  has  done 
for  the  counting-house,"  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  for  him,  that  his  book, 
published  by  Routledge  and  Son,  is  the 
noblest  utterance  to  which  the  ex- 
change and  the  mart  have  yet  given 
birth. 

But  the  poem,  which  has  led  to  the 
writing  of  this  notice,  was  written 
since  the  volume  was  published,  and 
has  an  interest  of  its  own,  which  can 
readily  be  appreciated  on  reading. 

"  The  Bapteesement  o'  the  Bairn  " 
addresses  the  actual  theological  state  of 
the  Scottish  mind,  and  reveals  volumes, 
and  is  not  without  point  in  many 
quarters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

THE  BA£ TEESEMENT  0'  THE  BAIRN. 

OD,  Andra,  man !  I  doot  ye  may  be  wrang 
To  keep  the  bairn's  bapteesement  affsae  lang. 
Supposin'  the  fivver,  or  some  quick  mischance, 
Or  even  the  kinkhost,  whup  it  aff  at  once 
To  fire  and  brimstane,  in  the  black  domains 
Of  unbelievers  and  unchristen'd  weans  — 
I'm  sure  ye  never  could  forgie  yoursel', 
Or  cock  your  head  in  Heaven,  wi'  it  in  hell. 

"Weesht,  Meggie,  weesht !  name  not  the  wicked 

place, 
I  ken  I'm  wrang,  but  Heaven  will  grant  us 

grace. 

I  havena  been  unmindfu'  o'  the  bairn, 
Na,  thocht  on't  till  my  bowels  begin  to  yearn. 
But,  woman,  to  my  sorrow,  I  have  found 
Our  minister  is  anything  but  sound ; 
I'd  sooner  break  the  half  o'  the  commands 
Than  trust  a  bairn's  bapteesement  in  his  hands. 
I  wadna  say  our  minister's  depraved ; 
In  fact,  in  all  respects  he's  weel  behaved : 
He  veesits  the  haill  pairish,  rich  and  puir; 
A  worthier  man,  in  warldly  ways,  I'm  sure 
We  couldna  hae;  but,  och!  wae's  me,  wae's  me! 
In  doctrine  points  his  head  is  all  agley. 
Wi'  him  there's  no  Elect  —  all  are  the  same ; 
An  honest  heart,  and  conduct  free  frae  blame, 
He  thinks  mair  likely,  in  the  hour  o'  death, 
To  comfort  ane  than  a'  your  bible  faith: 
And  e'en  the  Atonement,  woman,  he  lichtlies  so, 


It's  doubtfu'  whether  he  believes't  or  no ! 

Redemption,  too,  he  almost  sets  aside, 

He  leaves  us  hopeless,  wandering  far  and  wide, 

And  whether  saved  or  damn'd  we  canna  tell, 

For  every  man  must  e'en  redeem  himsel' ! 

Then  on  the  Resurrection  he's  clean  wrang; 

"  Wherefore,"  says  he,  "  lie  in  your  graves  sae 

lang? 

The  speerit  is  the  man,  and  it  ascends 
The  very  instant  that  your  breathing  ends; 
The  body's  buried,  and  will  rise  nae  mair, 
Though  a'  the  horns  in  Heaven  should  rowt  and 

rair." 

Sometimes  he'll  glint  at  Robbie  Burns's  deil, 
As  if  he  were  a  decent  kind  o'  chiel ; 
But  to  the  doonricht  Satan  o'  the  Word,    ' 
Wae's  me !  he  disna  pay  the  least  regard. 
And  Hell  he  treats  sae  brief  and  counts  sae  sma' 
That  it  amounts  to  nae  sic  place  ava. 
0  dear,  to  think  our  prayers  and  holy  chaunts, 
And  all  the  self-denyings  of  us  saunts, 
Are  not  to  be  repaid  by  the  delight 
Of  hearing  from  that  region  black  as  night, 
The  yelling,  gnashing,  and  despairing  cry 
Of  wretches  that  in  fire  and  brimstane  lie ! 
'Twill  never  do,  guidwife;  this  daft  divine 
Shall  ne'er  lay  hands  on  bairn  o'  yours  and 

mine. 

Ye're  richt,  guidman,  rather  than  hands  like  his 
Bapteese  the  bairn,  we'll  keep  it  as  it  is  — 
For  aye  an  outlin'  wi'  its  kith  and  kin  — 
A  hottentot,  a  heathen  steep' d  in  sin! 

Sin,  did  ye  say,  guidwife  ?  ay,  there  again 
Our  minister's  the  erringest  of  men. 
Original  sin  he  almost  lauchs  to  scorn, 
And  says  the  purest  thing's  a  babe  new  born, 
Quite  free  from  guile,  corruption,  guilt,  and  all 
The  curses  of  a  veesionary  fall  — 
Yes,  "veesionary,"  was  his  very  word! 
Bapteese  our  bairn !  it's  morally  absurd ! 

Then,  Andra,  we'll  just  let  the  baptism  be, 
And  pray  to  Heaven  the  bairn  may  never  dee. 
If  Providence,  for  ends  known  to  itsel', 
Has  ower  us  placed  this  darken'd  infidel, 
Let's  trust  that  Providence  will  keep  us  richt, 
And  aiblins  turn  our  present  dark  to  licht. 

Meggie,    my    woman,    ye're    baith    richt   and 

wrang : 

Trust  Providence,  but  dinna  sit  ower  lang 
In  idle  hope  that  Providence  will  bring 
Licht  to  your  feet,  or  ony  ither  thing. 
The  Lord  helps  them  that  strive  as  weel  as  trust, 
While  idle  faith  gets  naething  but  a  crust. 
So  says  this  heathen  man  —  the  only  truth 
We've  ever  gotten  frae  his  graceless  mooth. 
Let's  use  the  means,  and  Heaven  will  bless  the 

end; 
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And,  Meggie,  this  is  what  I  now  intend  — 
That  you  and  I,  the  morn's  morn,  go  forth 
Bearing  the  bairn  along  unto  the  north, 
Like  favored  ones  of  old,  until  we  find 
A  man  of  upricht  life,  and  godly  mind, 
Sound  in  the  faith,  matured  in  all  his  powers, 
Fit  to  bapteese  a  weel-born  bairn  like  ours.  — 
Now  then,  the  parritch  —  flesh  maun  e'en  be 

fed  — 
And  I'll  wale  out  a  chapter;  —  syne  to  bed. 

Andrew  and  Meggie  are  started  on 
their  journey  in  search  of  a  minister 
sound  in  the  faith,  but  we  will  let 
them  speak  for  themselves  :  — 

Eh,  but  the  mornin's  grand !  that  mottled  gray 
Is  certain  promise  o'  a  famous  day. 
But  Meggie,' lass,  you're  gettin'  tired,  I  doot; 
Gie  me  the  bairn;  we'll  tak  it  time  aboot. 

I'm  no  that  tired,  and  yet  the  road  looks  lang; 
But  Andra,  man,  whar  do  you  mean  to  gang  ? 

No  very  far;  just  north  the  road  a  wee, 

To  Leuchars  manse;  I'se  warrant  there  we'll  see 

A  very  saunt  —  the  Reverend  Maister  Whyte  — 

Most  worthy  to  perform  the  sacred  rite ; 

A  man  of  holy  zeal,  sound  as  a  bell, 

In  all  things  perfect  as  the  Word  itsel' ; 

Strict  in  his  goings  out  and  comings  in ; 

A  man  that  knoweth  not  the  taste  of  sin  — 

Except  original.    Ton's  the  manse.    Wi'  him 

There's  nae  new  readin's  o'  the  text,  nae  whim 

That  veetiates  the  essentials  of  our  creed, 

But  scriptural  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed, — 

Now  let's  walk  up  demurely  to  the  door, 

And  gie  a  modest  knock  —  one  knock,  no  more, 

Or  else  they'll  think  we're  gentles.     Some  ane's 

here. 

Stand  back  a  little,  Meggie,  and  I'll  speir 
If  Maister  Whyte Braw  day,  my  lass !  we 

came 
To  see  if  Mr.  Whyte  — 

He's  no  at  name ! 

But  he'll  be  back  sometime  the  nicht,  belyve; 
He  started  aff,  I  reckon,  aboot  five 
This  mornin',  to  the  fishin'  — 

Save  us  a' ! 

We're  ower  lang  here  —  come  Meggie,  come  awa. 
Let's  shake  the  very  dust  frae  aff  our  feet; 
A  fishin'  minister !     And  so  discreet 
In  all  his  ministrations !     But  he's  young  — 
Maybe  this  shred  of  wickedness  has  clung 
This  lang  aboot  him,  as  a  warning  sign 
That    he  should  never  touch  your  bairn  and 

mine  — 

We'll  just  haud  north  to  Forgan  manse,  and  get 
Auld  Doctor  Maule —  in  every  way  most  fit  — 
To  consecrate  the  wean.    He's  a  Divine 


Of  auld  experience,  and  stood  high  langsyne, 
Ere  we  were  born ;  in  doctrine  clear  and  sound, 
He'll  no  be  at  the  fishin'  I'll  be  bound. 
Wae's  me,  to  think  that  pious  Maister  Whyte 
In  catchin'  troots  should  tak  the  least  delight ! 

But,  Andra  man,  just  hover  for  a  blink, 

He  mayna  be  sae  wicked  as  we  think. 

What  do   the   Scriptures  say?    There  we   are 

told 

Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and  John  of  old, 
And  others  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Word, 
Were  fishermen  —  the  chosen  of  the  Lord. 

I'm  weel  aware  o'  that,  but  ye  forget, 

That  when  the  Apostles  fished  'twas  wi'   the 

net. 

They  didna  flee  about  like  Hieland  kerns, 
Wi'   hair  lines,  and  lang  wands  whuppin'  the 

burns ; 

No,  no,  they  fished  i'  the  lake  o'  Galilee, 
A  Bible  loch,  almost  as  big 's  the  sea. 
They  had  their  cobles,  too,  wi'  sails  and  oars, 
And  plied  their  usefu'  trade  beyond  the  shores. 
Besides,  though   first  their  trade  was  catchin' 

fish  — 

An  honest  craft  as  ony  ane  could  wish  — 
They  gave  it  up  when  called  upon,  and  then, 
Though  they  were  fishers  still,  it  was  o'  men. 
But  this  young  Maister  Whyte  first  got  a  call 
To  fish  for  men,  and  —  oh,  how  sad  his  fall !  — 
The  learned,  pious,  yet  unworthy  skoot, 
Neglects  his  sacred  trust  to  catch  a  troot ! 
Now  here  comes  Forgan  manse  amang  the  trees 
A  cozie  spot,  weel  skoogit  frae  the  breeze. 
We'll  just  walk  ane  by  ane  up  to  the  door, 
And  knock  and  do  the  same's  we  did  before. 
The  doctor's  been  a  bachelor  a'  his  life; 
Ye'd  almost  tak  the  servant  for  his  wife, 
She's  such  command  ower  a'  that's  said  and 

dune  — 

Hush !  this  maun  be  the  cheepin'  o'  her  shune.  — 
How  do  you  do,  mem  ?  there's  a  bonnie  day, 
And  like  to  keep  sae.    We've  come  a'  the  way 
Frae  Edenside  to  get  this  bairn  bapteesed 
By  Doctor  Maule,  if  you  and  he  be  pleased. 

We've  no  objections;  but  the  Doctor's  gone 
A-shootin' :  since  the  shootin'  time  cam'  on 
Ae  minute  frae  the  gun  he's  hardly  been. 

The  Lord  protect  us !     Was  the  like  e'er  seen  ? 
A  shootin'  minister !     Think  shame,  auld  wife ! 
Were  he  the  only  minister  in  Fife 
He'd  never  lay  a  hand  on  bairn  o'  mine ; 
Irreverent,  poachin',  poother-an'-lead  Divine! 
Let's  shake  the  dust  frae  aff  our  shune  again; 
Come,  Meggie,  come  awa;  I  hardly  ken 
Which  o'  the  twa's  the  warst;  but  I  wad  say 
The  shootin'  minister  —  he's  auld  and  gray, 
Gray  in  the  service  o'  the  kirk,  and  hence 
Wi'  age  and  service  should  hae  gathered  sense. 
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Now  let's  consider,  as  we  stap  alang: 
Doon  to  the  Waterside  we  needna  gang: 
I'm  tauld  the  ministers  preach  naething  there 
But  cauld  morality  —  new-fangled  ware 
That  draps  all  faith  and  trusts  to  warks  alone, 
That  gangs  skin-deep,  but  never  cleaves  the 

bone. 
"We'll  just  baud  ower  —  for  troth  it's  wearin' 

late  — 

By  Pickletillim,  and  then  west  the  gate 
To  auld  Kilmeny  —  it  slants  hafflins  hame, 
Which,  for  the  sake  o'   this  toom,  grumblin' 

wame, 

I  wish  were  nearer.    Hech !  to  save  my  saul, 
I  never  can  get  ower  auld  Doctor  Maule ! 
It  plainly  cowes  all  things  aneath  the  sun ! 
Whaur,  Meggie,  whaur's  your  Scripture  for  the 

gun? 

Od,  Andra,  as  we've  come  alang  the  road 

I've  just  been  kirnin'  through  the  Word  o'  God, 

Baith  auld  and  new,  as  far  as  I  can  mind, 

But  not  the  least  iota  can  I  find. 

That  maks  the  Doctor  waur  than  Maister  Whyte, 

And  on  his  ain  auld  head  brings  a'  the  wyte. 

It  does.    The  Word  gives  not  the  merest  hint 
0'  guns,  an'  poother's  never  mentioned  in't. 
They  had  their    bows  and  arrows,  and  their 

slings, 

And  implements  o'  war  —  auld-fashioned  things, 
I  reckon  —  for  the  dingin'  doon  o'  toons, 
And  spears,  and  swords,  and  clubs  for  crackin' 

croons ; 

But  as  for  guns  and  shot,  puir  hares  to  kill, 
There's  nae  authority,  look  whaur  ye  will.  — 
Losh,   see!    the  sun's    gaen    red,    and    looks 

askance ; 
The  gloamin'  fa's;  but  here's  Kilmeny  manse. 

Hark,  Andra !  is  that  music  that  we  hear, 
Louder  an'  louder,  as  we're  drawin'  near  ? 
It's  naething  else !    I'se  wager  my  new  goon 
The  minister's  frae  hame,  and  some  wild  loon 
Comes  fiddlin'  to  the  lasses.    0,  the  jads ! 
The  minister's  awa  —  they've  in  their  lads, 
And  turned  the  very  manse  into  a  barn, 
Fiddlin'  and  dancin'  —  drmkin'  too,  I'se  warran' ! 

Tod,  Meggie,  but  ye're  richt;  I  fear  ye're  richt; 
And  here's  gray  gloamin'  sinkin'  into  nicht, 
While  we're  as  near  our  errand's  end  as  whan 
This  mornin1  wi'  the  sunrise  we  began. 
We'll  e'en  gang  roond  upon  the  kitchen  door, 
And  catch  the  ill-bred  herpies  at  their  splore! 
Hush !  saftly :  'od,  I  dinna  hear  their  feet, 
And  yet  the  fiddle  lilts  fu'  deft  and  sweet. 
It's  no  the  little  squeakin'  fiddle,  though ; 
But  ane  that  bums  down0  in  its  wame  and  low. 
They  hear  us  speakin'  —  here's  the  lassie  corn- 
in'. — 
The  minister's  frae  hame,  I  hear,  my  woman? 


The  minister  frae  hame !  he's  nae  sic  thing; 
He's  ben  the  hoose  there,   playin'   himsel'   a 
spring. 

The  minister  a  fiddler!  sinfu'  shame ! 

I'd  sooner  far  that  he  had  been  frae  hame. 

Though  he  should  live  as  lang's  Methusalem, 

I'll  never  bring  anither  bairn  to  him ; 

Nor  will  he  get  the  ane  we've  brocht;  na,  na; 

Come  Meggie,  tak'  the  bairn  and  come  awa; 

I  wadna  let  him  look  upon  its  face : 

Young  woman,    you're  in  danger;  leave  this 

place ! 

Hear  how  the  sinner  rasps  the  rosiny  strings, 
And  nocht  but  reels  and  ither  warldly  springs ! 
Let's  shake  the  dust  ance  mair  frae  aff  our  shune, 
And  leave  the  pagan  to  his  wicked  tune. 

But  Andra,  let's  consider:  it's  sae  late, 
We  canna  now  gang  ony  ither  gate, 
And  as  we're  here  we'll  better  just  baud  back 
And  get  the  bairn  bapteesed.    What  does  it  mak' 
Altho'  he  scrapes  a  fiddle  now  and  then  ? 
King  David  was  preferred  above  all  men, 
And  yet  'twas  known  he  played  upon  the  harp ; 
And  stringed  instruments,  baith  flat  and  sharp, 
Are  mentioned  many  a  time  in  Holy  Writ. 
I  dinna  think  it  signifees  a  bit  — 
The  more  especially  since,  as  we  hear, 
It's  no  the  little  thing  sae  screech  and  skeer 
That  drunken  fiddlers  play  in  barns  and  booths, 
But  the  big  gaucy  fiddle  that  sae  soothes 
The  speerit  into  holiness  and  calm, 
That  e'en  some  kirks  hae  thocht  it  mends  the 
psalm. 

Tempt  not  the    man,  O  woman!    Meggie,  I 

say  — 

Get  thee  behind  us,  Satan !  —  come  away ! 
For  he,  the  Evil  One,  has  aye  a  sicht 
Of  arguments,  to  turn  wrang  into  richt. 
He's  crammed  wi'  pleasant  reasons  that  assail 
Weak  woman  first,  and  maistly  aye  prevail ; 
Then  she,  of  course,  must  try  her  wiles  on  man, 
As  Eve  on  Adam  did.     Thus  sin  began, 
And  thus  goes  on,  I  fear,  unto  this  day, 
In  spite  of  a'  the  kirks  can  do  or  say. 
And  what  can  we  expect  but  sin  and  woe, 
When  manses  are  the  hotbeds  where  they  grow  ? 
I  grieve  for  puir  Kilmeny,  and  I  grieve 
For  Leuchars  and  for  Forgan  —  yea,  believe 
For  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  there  will  be 
A  better  chance  than  ony  o'  the  three, 
Especially  Kilmeny.    I  maintain  — 
For  a'  your  reasons,  sacred  and  profane, 
The  minister  that  plays  the  fiddle's  waur 
Than  either  o'  the  ither  twa,  by  far. 
And  yet,  weak  woman,  ye  wad  e'en  return 
And  get  this  fiddler  to  bapteese  our  bairn ! 
Na,  na;  we'll  tak  the  bairn  to  whence  it  came, 
And  get  our  ain  brave  minister  at  hame. 
Altho'  he  may  be  wrang  on  mony  a  point, 
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And  his  salvation  scheme  sair  out  o'  joint, 
He  lays  it  doon  without  the  slightest  fear, 
And  wins  the  heart  because  he's  so  sincere. 
And  he's  a  man  that  disna  need  to  care 
Wha  looks  into  his  life;  there's  naething  there, 
Nae  sin,  nae  slip  of  either  hand  or  tongue 
That  ane  can  tak  and  say,  "  Thou  doest  wrong." 
His  theologic  veesion  may  be  skew'd; 
But,  though  the  broken  cistern  he  has  hew'd 
May  let  the  water  through  it  like  a  riddle, 
He  neither  fishes,  shoots,  nor  plays  the  fiddle. 


RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS 
IN  GERMANY. 

THE  work  of  Dr.  PAUL  SCHRCE- 
DER,  an  eminent  oriental  scholar,  on 
the  Phoenician  language  (Halle,  x. 
342,  4to ;  22  Tables),  explains  the  re- 
lation of  this  obscure  tongue  to  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  dialects,  and 
its  influence  upon  early  Roman  litera- 
ture as  shown  in  the  verse  of  Plautus. 
Schrceder  has  studied  diligently  the 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  and  has  some 
new  views  of  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  language.  His  conjectures 
throw  light  upon  the  proper  sound  of 
some  of  the  Hebrew  letters. 

DR.  CARL  WIESELER,  author  of  a 
"  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,"  publishes  as  an  appendix 
to  that  work  a  series  of  Essays  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Gospels  and  the  Evan- 
gelical narrative.  (Gotha,  1869,  pp. 
xvi.  344.)  His  theory  is  that  all  sound 
exegesis  of  the  gospels  must  assume  a 
special  revelation.  That  theory  fatal- 
ly vitiates  the  conclusions  of  the  book 
to  the  mind  of  an  independent  thinker. 
Aside  from  this  assumption  the  work 
is  valuable.  The  investigations  of 
special  topics,  such  as  the  taxing  of 
the  world  at  the  birth-time  of  Jesus, 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  the  chronology 
of  his  life,  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
reckoning  of  the  Jewish  year,  are  mi- 
nute, candid,  full,  and  free  from  preju- 
dice. 

Everything    that    comes    from    so 


learned  and  free  a  scholar  as  Dr. 
GUSTAVUS  VOLKMAR  will  be  worth 
reading,  even  though  it  be  harsh  and 
dogmatic  in  tone,  and  intolerant  to  ad- 
versaries. The  best  and  the  worst 
qualities  of  Volk  mar's  style  are  shown 
in  his  latest  exegetical  work,  which  he 
calls,  "  The  Gospels,"  but  which  might 
be  called  more  accurately,  "  Mark's 
Gospel,  illustrated  by  other  writings." 
It  is  at  once  homiletic,  critical,  and  his- 
torical. It  gives  first,  a  new  German 
translation  of  Mark  from  the  oldest 
MSS.  with  an  account  of  the  text ; 
then  the  connection  of  separate  pas- 
sages with  parallel  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  then  a 
commentary  upon  single  passages,  with 
verbal  discussions ;  and  then  a  synop- 
sis of  the  other  later  writers,  canonical 
and  apocryphal,  Marcion  and  the  spu- 
rious Gospels,  and  their  bearing  upon 
Mark's  original  Gospel.  Volkmar  is 
not  always  consistent  with  himself,  and 
he  is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted  in  all 
his  interpretations.  Agreeing  with 
Strauss  in  many  things,  he  sometimes 
ventures  to  differ  from  the  conclusions 
of  that  learned  heresiarch. 

PROF.  CONSTANTINE  TlSCHENDORP 

has  just  issued  (Leipsic,  1870)  what 
he  styles  a  "  supplementary  item "  to 
his  Sinaitic  New  Testament,  in  answer 
to  Roman  calumnies  (Responsa  ad 
Calumnias  Romanas).  In  this  caustic 
reply,  Tischendorf  vindicates  his  claim 
to  be  the  real  editor  of  the  Vatican 
MS.,  and  shows  what  small  share  in 
the  edition  belongs  to  Cardinal  Mai, 
whom  the  Catholics  praise  for  his  vast 
erudition  in  this  kind.  Even  the  pi- 
ous scholars  of  Germany  have  sharp 
tongues,  and  the  learned  Tischendorf 
is  not  a  paragon  of  meekness. 

PROP.  C.  A.  HASE,  after  an  inter- 
val of  forty  years,  sends  out  a  second 
edition  of  his  early  "  Gnosis,"  his  sci- 
entific statement  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
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trine.  Only  the  first  volume  (Leipsic, 
1869,  pp.  viii.  493)  has  yet  appeared. 
The  work  is  written  with  vigor,  and 
has  rich  historic  material  as  well  as 
wise  suggestion.  It  is  positive  in  tone. 
No  one  can  mistake  Hase's  views  of 
Prayer,  Miracle,  Angels,  and  other  dis- 
puted topics.  The  work  is  written  for 
scholars ;  and  possibly  some  of  these 
may  complain  that  too  much  space  is 
given  to  criticism  in  questions  already 
decided  for  scholars. 

DR.  ALBERT  H.  POST  chooses  a 
large  title  for  his  doctrinal  treatise, 
"  The  Examination  of  the  Connection 
of  Christian  Doctrine  with  the  earlier 
Essence  of  Religion,  according  to  the 
Method  of  Comparative  Religious  Sci- 
ence." (Bremen,  1869,  pp.  96.)  The 
title  is  larger  than  the  book  will  war- 
rant. Its  science  is  confused,  incoher- 
ent, and  untrustworthy.  Dr.  Post  finds 
in  Christianity  a  republication  not  only 
of  Judaism,  but  of  Greek  philosophy 
as  well.  This  is  true  of  the  Christian 
Church  theology,  but  not  true  of  the 
Primitive  Christian  religion.  To  Dr. 
Post,  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but 
Christ  the  God-man,  is  the  centre  of 
the  religion.  He  discovers  the  doc- 
trines of  Life  as  a  state  of  probation, 
of  the  Fall,  and  of  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion, in  the  early  Greek  philosophy. 

The  works  of  JOSEPH  SCHWANE, 
if  not  always  luminous,  are  voluminous 
enough.  His  "  History  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Dogmas,"  published  some  years 
since,  is  now  followed  by  his  "  History 
of  Patristic  Dogma,"  from  325  to  787 
A.  D.  (Munster,  pp.  xii.  1128.)  That 
the  work  is  soundly  Catholic,  may  be 
judged  from  its  publication  by  "  per- 
mission "  of  the  Bishop  of  Munster. 
Its  chief  purpose  is  to  show  the  super- 
natural growth  of  the  Infallible  Pa- 
pacy, the  central  dogma  of  the  system 
of  divine  truth.  The  quantity  of  the 


volume  will  not  demonstrate  its  truth 
to  any  Protestant  or  scientific  student. 

CARL  VAN  ENDERT,  in  his  small 
work  on  the  "  Patristic  Arguments  for 
the  Being  of  God"  (Freiburg,  1869, 
pp.  x.  202),  makes  his  first  effort  as  an 
author.  It  is  promising,  if  not  wholly 
successful.  The  special  sketches  of 
the  methods  of  the  Fathers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  are  interesting,  but 
the  general  introduction  is  not  of  much 
value.  He  finds  that  the  proofs  of 
God's  being  only  arrange  and  system- 
atize an  earlier  consciousness,  which 
lies  back  of  all  proof,  and  is  not  to  be 
eradicated. 

Of  the  many  keen  answers  and  re- 
views which  the  call  for  the  (Ecumen- 
ical Council  has  brought  out,  one  of 
the  keenest  is  an  anonymous  Protest- 
ant answer,  published  at  Erlangen  by 
Deichert.  (1869,  pp.  v.  294.)  The 
writer  has  studied  Church  history  thor- 
oughly, and  has  facts  to  justify  his 
statements  and  his  sarcasms.  His 
book  is  in  four  parts.  The  first  treats 
the  claim  of  the  Papacy  that  it  is  Di- 
vine in  its  origin;  the  second  treats 
of  the  "Pope  and  the  Council";  the 
third  treats  of  the  pretended  interest 
of  the  Pope  in  the  Protestant  Church 
and  people  ;  and  the  fourth  treats  of 
the  Pope  and  the  present  state  of  his 
Church.  The  conception  of  Protest- 
antism by  the  unknown  writer  is  not 
very  broad. 

PASTOR  G.  NAGEL  proposes  to  pub- 
lish three  volumes  upon  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Prussia.  The  first  of  these 
has  just  appeared.  (Stuttgart,  1869. 
pp.  280.)  Herr  Nagel  is  orthodox, 
and  holds  to  the  Creed  and  Confes- 
sion ;  but  he  is  a  stout  opponent  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  and  has 
no  wish  to  see  any  civil  dictation  of 
faith  or  conformity.  His  stand-point 
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is  that  of  old  Lutheranism  and  not  of 
the  present  Church. 

A  very  original  and  curious  chapter 
in  missionary  history  is  given  in  J.  C. 
G.  SCHUMANN'S  narrative  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  the  Hartz  mountain 
region  from  the  earliest  time.  (Halle, 
1869,  pp.  viii.  331.)  Not  only  are 
the  general  views  broad  and  compre- 
hensive, but  very  numerous  and  life- 
like sketches  of  saints  and  doctors,  as 
well  as  of  scenery  and  customs,  are 
interspersed.  On  pp.  160,  et  seqq.,  the 
Heliand  is  described.  Though  pub- 
lished only  as  a  fragment  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  the  book  really  opens  all 
the  story  of  that  wild  and  romantic 
land.  It  is  a  poem  as  well  as  a  history, 
though  not  in  poetic  form  ;  and  may 
be  classed  with  the  Tannhauser  of  the 
author's  namesake. 

Another  missionary  story,  almost  as 
attractive,  is  of  our  own  time,  and  of 
labor  among  African  savages.  Dr.  J. 
WAUGEMANN,  in  a  volume  published 
at  Berlin  (pp.  256),  gives  an  account 
of  the  labors  of  Marentsky  and  Gruetz- 
ner  among  the  Bechuanas  since  1860, 
and  of  the  efforts  of  Kings  Maleo  and 
Sekukuni  to  put  down  and  destroy 
their  work.  Apart  from  its  tale  of 
missionary  devotion,  the  volume  throws 
light  upon  the  ways  and  the  ideas  of 
those  rude  African  tribes. 

And  for  a  comprehensive  missionary 
history,  we  have  the  work  of  Dr.  W. 
HOFFMANN.  (Wiesbaden,  1869,  pp. 
418.)  It  is  in  three  parts.  The  first 
sketches  missions  from  the  Apostolic 
age  to  the  Reformation.  The  second 
is  a  translation  of  Venn's  "  Life  of 
Francis  Xavier,"  published  in  London 
in  1862.  The  third  treats  of  subse- 
quent missionary  efforts  to  our  own 
time,  especially  in  the  Catholic  Church. 


Hoffmann's  judgment  of  Xavier  is  less 
enthusiastic  than  that  of  most  of  his 
biographers.  He  shows  the  Calvinistic 
side  of  the  character  and  work  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Indies,  and  no- 
tices that  he  never  learns  the  tongues 
of  the  nations  that  he  converts.  Xa- 
vier, in  his  view,  was  more  zealous 
than  wise. 

The  small  volume  by  G.  WOLF,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Bo- 
hemia in  1744,  and  their  recall  in 
1748  (Leipsic,  1869,  pp.  107),  is  not 
only  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
that  race,  but  an-  exposition  of  Bo- 
hemian trade  and  culture  in  the  last 
century.  The  immense  importance 
of  the  race  in  such  a  land  is  insisted 
on. 

The  life  and  influence  of  ERHARD 
SCHNEPF,  that  friend  whom  Melanc- 
thon  used  playfully  to  call  Sunipes, 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  popular 
of  the  German  Reformers,  a  favorite 
in  court  circles,  and  professor  in  more 
than  one  university,  has  been  written 
anew  carefully  from  original  sources, 
by  Dr.  Julius  Hartmann.  It  is  fuller 
in  the  last  than  in  the  first  years  of 
Schnepfs  life.  (Tubingen,  1870,  pp. 
174). 

The  influence  of  MATTHIAS  CLAUD- 
IUS, as  preacher  and  poet  upon  the 
theology  and  the  religious  life  of  Ger- 
many iii  the  last  century,  is  well  ana- 
lyzed and  characterized  by  C.  Moericke- 
burg,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
"  Gallery  of  Hamburg  Theologians." 
(Hamburg,  1869,  pp.  viii.  427.)  The 
theology  of  Claudius  was  rather  "  pec- 
toral "  than  scientific ;  and  it  gives  him 
too  high  a  rank  to  class  him  with 
great  religious  thinkers.  His  fervor 
did  more  for  his  influence,  than  his 
knowledge  or  his  insight. 
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MISS  FROTHINGHAM'S  "HERMANN  AND 
DOROTHEA."! 

WHEN  Friedrich  August  Wolf,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  last  century, 
published  his  '*  Prolegomena  to  Ho- 
mer," an  immense  impulse  was  given 
to  classicism  in  Germany.  The  more 
the  existence  of  Homer  was  denied,  the 
greater  the  ambition  among  the  poets 
to  rank  with  the  "  Homeridae."  "  Doch 
Homeride  zu  sein,  auch  noch  als  lezter, 
ist  schou." 

Hexametrical  poems  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Voss's  "Luise"  had 
great  popularity,  and  passed  through 
several  editions. 

While  the  demigods  were  thus  hel- 
lenizing,  could  Zeus  refrain  ?  Impossi- 
ble !  Germany's  chief  poet  will  give 
his  countrymen  a  picture  of  German 
home-life,  as  unvarnished,  as  unsenti- 
mental, as  realistic,  as  the  pictures  of 
antique  life  in  the  Odyssey.  This  aim 
was  accomplished,  as  only  a  poet  of  the 
highest  order  could  accomplish  it,  in  the 
"  Hermann  and  Dorothea."  German 
from  cuticle  to  core  in  the  subject-mat- 
ter, the  poem  is  Greek,  or  at  least  classic 
in  form.  Poetic,  with  never  a  trick  of 
modern  poetry,  and  without  a  trait  of 
romance  ;  poetic  by  mere  presentation 
of  the  common,  reflected  from  an  eye 
that  could  see  and  a  heart  that  could 
feel  the  poetry  that  lies  in  the  very 
limitations  and  plainness  of  every-day 
life.  The  characters  are  all  common- 
place, what  we  call  prosaic;  German 
burghers  replete  with  "  Kleinstadte- 
rei ; "  the  bluff  landlord  with  his  house- 
wifely mate  and  their  unsophisticated 
son ;  the  parson  and  the  apothecary. 
The  heroine,  an  emigrant  from  the 
frontier,  is  first  seen  driving  an  ox- 
team.  The  scenes  are  all  homely,  but 
with  nothing  in  them  that  is  mean  or 
repulsive,  nothing  at  which  the  most 
fastidious  could  take  offence.  The 

1  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Trans- 
lated by  Ellen  Frothingham.  With  Illustrations. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1870. 


charm  of  the  poem  is  its  classic  real- 
ism ;  precisely  the  charm  of  the  an- 
cients —  the  charm  of  Theocritus  and 
Ovid  —  as  contrasted  with  the  modern 
and  romantic,  where  the  author  is  per- 
petually intruding  his  own  sentiment, 
or  his  wit,  between  the  object  and  the 
reader.  We  have  nothing  like  it  in 
English.  Our  nearest  approaches  to 
it  either  run  to  meanness  or  are  vi- 
tiated by  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
author,  sometimes,  as  in  Goldsmith,  by 
a  latent  irony.  Here,  the  author  is 
completely  hidden.  Homer  himself  is 
not  more  impersonal:  Nothing  reveals 
him,  nothing  bears  witness  of  him  ex- 
cept (to  the  critic)  the  art  which  con- 
ceals him. 

But  in  giving  this  poem  to  the  pub- 
lic the  author  appears  in  his  own  per- 
son, and,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  elegies,  explains  to  an  imaginary 
symposium  of  friends  its  origin  and 
purpose. 

«  See  that  the  wine  be  not  wanting ;  draw  near,  ye 

social  companions ! 
Friends,  like-minded,  draw  near;  chaplets  are 

waiting  for  you. 
First,  the  health  of  the  man  who  at  last  from  the 

name  of  Homeros 

Dares  to  free  us,  and  thus*  calls  to  the  fuller  ca- 
reer. 
For  with  gods  to  contend,  —  to  contend  with  the 

One,  who  may  venture? 
But  to  be  Homeride,  though  but  the  latest,  is 

good. 
Therefore   hear  the  last   poem;  once  more  your 

glasses  replenish ! 
Wine  your  approval  shall  bribe;  friendship  and 

love  shall  decide. 
Germans  themselves  I  present  and  show,  in  the 

quieter  dwellings, 
How,  where  nature  presides,  ripens  humanity's 

fruit. 
Our  companion  here,  our  guide  be  the  bard  whose 

Louisa 
Swiftly,  to  our  delight,  marries  the  trustworthy 

friend. 
Sorrowful  scenes  of  the  time  I  also  show  you  in 

passing; 

But  with  a  healthy  race,  courage  must  conquer 
at  last." 

«  Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  as  a  work 
of  art,  is  in  our  judgment  the  one  per- 
fect idyl  in  modern  literature.  Miss 
Frothingham,  already  known  to  the 
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public,  and  very  favorably  known,  by 
her  excellent  translation  of  Lessing's 
"  Nathan  the  Wise,"  has  shown  her 
good  taste  in  selecting  this  poem  for 
the  second  trial  of  her  talent  in  this 
line.  Her  task  has  been  well  done. 
And  a  difficult  task  it  is, — far  mo  re  so, 
we  should  judge,  than  the  former  un- 
dertaking. Her  translation  has  the 
indubitable  and  essential  merit  of  a 
thorough  understanding  and  correct 
rendering  of  the  original.  Nothing  is 
sacrificed  to  versification ;  yet  is  the 
versification,  on  the  whole,  remarkably 
successful.  In  a  poem  of  this  length 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the 
lines  should  be  model  hexameters. 
They  are  not  so  in  the  original.  But 
these  hexameters  for  the  most  part  run 
smoothly,  not  degenerating  into  the  slip- 
shod unmetrical  style  to  which  this 
measure  so  naturally  tends.  The 
opening  dactyls  do  not  turn  to  aria- 
pests,  and  an  occasional  spondaic  end- 
ing gives  relief  to  a  metre  which  is  apt 
to  be  monotonous. 

The  illustrations  are  not  quite  what 
we  could  wish ;  but  paper  and  type 
are  creditable  to  publisher  and  printer. 
We  trust  that  the  beautiful  volume  will 
help  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  this 
gem  of  classic  art. 

F.  H.  HEDGE. 


"THE  NATION." 

A  BOOK  is  just  ready  for  publica- 
tion by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  which  is 
likely  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  students  in  politi- 
cal science  and  history,  and  indeed  of 
all  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
vailing conceptions  and  statements  of 
American  nationality.  Its  title  is  "The 
Nation :  the  Foundations  of  Civil  Or- 
der and  Political  Life  in  the  United 
States.  By  E.  Mulford."  The  Lon- 
don "  Spectator "  once  said  that  the 
Constitution  was  a  kind  of  false  bottom 
to  all  political  thought  in  America,  but 
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Mr.  Mulford  plainly  goes  deeper  than 
documents  in  his  statement  of  national 
life,  since  he  seeks  to  ascertain  and  de- 
fine the  being  of  the  nation  in  its  unity 
and  continuity.  There  is  an  attempt 
to  assert  principles  of  politics  to  which 
all  momentary  legislation  may  be  re- 
ferred, and  the  relation  of  the  nation 
to  the  commonwealth,  the  family,  and 
the  individual,  is  stated  not  in  its  formal 
enactment  but  in  its  nature.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  author's  treatment  of 
his  subject  the  nation  is  not  a  parcel  of 
dry  bones,  but  a  living  organism,  aucl 
all  persons  holding  special  theories,  as 
that  the  nation  is  a  necessary  evil,  that  it 
is  a  jural  society  or  an  economic  society, 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  development 
of  the  family  or  in  the  social  contract, 
are  warned  that  this  writer  puts  them 
quite  on  one  side  before  he  advances  in 
the  cumulative  argument  of  his  book. 
Something  of  the  moral  earnestness  of 
the  writer  may  be  gathered  from  the 
closing  paragraph  of  his  preface :  — 

"  I  have  sought,  however  imperfectly, 
to  give  expression  to  the  thought  of  the 
people  in  the  late  war,  and  that  concep- 
tion of  the  nation,  which  they  who  were 
so  worrhy,  held  worth  living  and  dying 
for.  I  know  how  far  it  falls  short  of  that 
conception  which  went  with  them  to  bat- 
tle and  sacrifice ;  yet  I  would  most  care 
to  connect,  if  I  may,  my  work  with  theirs, 
and  trust  it  may  be  received  by  Him,  who 
is  the  head  of  all,  to  whom  their  service 
was  done." 


"A  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS." 
THIS  book,1  which  is  the  history  in 
detail  of  Miss  Dodge's  business  diffi- 
culties with  Fields  arid  Osgood,  her 
publishers,  is  written  and  published 
with  a  definite  view,  —  definitely 
stated  by  the  author.  After  a  long 
discussion  in  writing,  she  and  Fields 

i  A  Battle  of  the  Books.  Edited  and  published 
by  Gail  Hamilton.  Riverside  Press.  Hurd  and 
Houghton,  New  York. 
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and  Osgood  had  agreed  on  a  "  refer- 
ence." When  the  parties  came  before 
the  arbitrators,  Miss  Dodge  found  her- 
self unexpectedly  deprived  of  her  coun- 
sel,—  by  the  statement  of  the  other 
party  that  if  counsel  were  present  there 
must  be  longer  time  granted,  and  the 
decision  again  postponed.  The  posi- 
tion was  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  a 
woman  of  little  experience,  as  the  whole 
book  shows,  in  close  dealings  with  busi- 
ness, but  was  made  more  so,  when  all 
the  members  of  the  firm,  four  in  num- 
ber, as  it  would  appear,  insisted  on 
remaining  to  take  turns  in  pressing 
their  case,  while  poor  Miss  Dodge  had 
no  supporter  or  companion.  To  that 
unwillingness  of  theirs  to  leave  their 
case  to  one  of  their  number  is  the  ex- 
istence of  this  book  due,  if  the  author 
knows  why  she  wrote  it. 

"  I  had  all  along  had  a  vague  feeling 
that  something  of  service  to  my  craft 
must  come  out  of  all  this  harassment  to 
me,  though  no  definite  idea  had  ever 
evolved  itself.  But  at  that  moment, 
tingling  with  indignation  and  contempt, 
and  a  sense  of  outrage,  —  an  outrage 
greater  than  appears  here,  greater  I  think 
than  the  junior  members  of  the  firm  knew 
or  intended,  but  not  greater  than  Mr. 
Hunt  [Mr.  Fields]  knew,  and  I  believe 
counted  on,  —  at  that  moment  I  resolved 
that  so  far  as  I  could  help  it,  no  person 
should  ever  be  placed  in  the  position  in 
which  I  found  myself.  If  any  writer 
thereafter  should  get  into  such  a  snare, 
he  should  not  blunder  in  as  I  had  done, 
but  walk  in  with  his  eyes  open.  I  thought 
that  my  Brief  and  my  "  Universal  History," 
[statements  which  she  had  prepared  for 
her  counsel]  would  be  enough  to  draw 
the  enemy's  fire.  I  should  know  where 
they  stood,  and  if  I  could  not  understand 
the  analysis  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  I 
could  at  least  map  out  the  ground  for 
other  investigators.  I  felt  that  I  could 
better  afford  to  lose  my  case  than  my 
time.  Mr.  Hunt  had  calculated  accu- 
rately enough  the  quality  and  amount  of 
resistance  he  was  accumulating  against 
me.  The  thing  he  had  not  sufficiently 


calculated  was  the  amount  of  force  that 
could  be  brought  to  overcome  that  resist- 
ance." 

Probably  no  man  ever  did  or  ever 
will  adequately  estimate  the  real  re- 
pugnance which  a  sensitive  woman  has 
to  addressing  an  audience  of  men,  un- 
til she  has  schooled  herself  to  that  of- 
fice by  long  experience.  At  all  events, 
it  is  from  the  compulsion  thus  put  on 
Miss  Dodge,  that  her  book  is  born. 

The  result  of  the  arbitration  was 
that  the  material  oyster  in  the  case 
was  divided  equally, — the  arbitrators 
acted  as  friends  and  took  no  fees.  They 
awarded  to  Miss  Dodge  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  —  enough  to  show 
that  she  had  not  made  this  discussion 
out  of  any  fancied  injury. 

The  conclusion  she  arrives  at  is  this, 
—  which  ought  to  be  studied  as  a  text- 
book in  Vassar  College,  and  all  wom- 
en's schools  where  they  are  bringing 
up  people  who  expect  to  be  "  author- 
esses," if  the  next  generation  of  editors 
are  to  have  any  comfort  in  their  lives. 
It  may  be  meant  for  satire,  but  it  is 
very  four-square  truth. 

"  But  the  only  royal  road  to  justice  is 
for  authors,  in  the  beginning,  to  be  intelli- 
gent, prompt,  exact  and  exacting  on  all 
business  matters  which  come  within  their 
scope.  This  seems  a  little  thing,  but  it 
would  work  a  revolution  in  the  literary 
world.  Let  writers  deal  with  publishers, 
not  like  women  and  idiots,  but  as  busi- 
ness men  with  business  men.  If  an  au- 
thor chooses  to  relinquish  all  pecuniary 
rewards  from  his  books  and  to  make  an 
outright  gift  of  the  profits  to  his  publish- 
ers, he  may  leave  the  whole  matter  in 
their  hands  ;  but  if  he  condescends  to 
take  any  part  in  the  spoils,  he  thereby 
becomes  a  business  partner,  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  he  shall  be  a  good 
business  man  or  a  poor  one.  By  not 
being  prompt  and  intelligent,  by  neglect- 
ing to  secure  or  to  examine  his  accounts, 
or  to  correct  them  when  they  are  wrong, 
or  to  understand  them  when  they  are  ob- 
scure, he  does  not  approve  himself  an  un- 
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mercenary  person  ;  he  simply  shows  him- 
self to  be  shambling  and  shiftless,  and 
puts  a  direct  temptation  in  his  publisher's 
path.  Many  a  servant  would  be  honest 
if  her  careless  mistress  would  not  leave 
money  lying  about.  Had  I  but  used  the 
ordinary  care  and  caution  which  a  lawyer, 
or  a  merchant,  or  a  marketman  brings  to 
his  business,  this  trouble  doubtless  would 
never  have  happened,  and  we  should  all 
have  been  the  happier  for  it.  The  sim- 
ple consciousness  oa  the  part  of  a  pub- 
lisher, that  an  author  is  observant  of  what 
is  visible,  will  have  a  tendency  to  make 
him  exact  and  upright  concerning  what  is 
invisible.  An  author  should  so  order  his 
affairs  that  a  publisher  must  make  an 
effort  to  be  dishonest.  On  the  contrary, 
he  so  neglects  them  that  a  publisher  must, 
make  an  effort  to  be  honest.  Confidence 
and  trust  are  excellent  things,  and  never 
more  excellent  than  when  they  have  a 
solid  basis  of  paper  and  ink.  Do  the 
best  he  can  there  will  still  be  points 
enough  for  the  author  to  exercise  his 
trust  on,  but  to  do  business  wholly  on  the 
trust  system  is  utterly  childish.  No  con- 
fidence can  be  more  complete  than  was 
mine,  and  none  apparently  can  be  founded 
on  a  more  honorable  reputation.  The 
confidential,  friendly  way  of  conducting 
affairs  is  pretty  and  sentimental,  grateful 
to  one's  indolence  and  vanity  and  over 
fastidiousness,  and  confirmatory  of  one's 
conviction  that  he  is  too  dainty  and  deli- 
cate to  touch  a  bargain  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers.  But  in  fact  we  all  do  take 
money  for  our  work  when  we  can  get  it ; 
we  want  just  as  much  money,  and  money 
just  as  much,  as  other  people  —  rather 
more  —  and,  in  sober  truth,  the  friction, 
the  sacrifice  of  delicacy  in  keeping  your 
money  affairs  straight  from  day  to  day,  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  the 
delicacy  which  may  be  sacrificed  by  leav- 
ing them  at  the  mercy  of  others.  You 
run  well  for  a  while,  but  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  almost  sure  to  come.  The  thriftless, 
hap-hazard  way  of  bargaining  or  not  bar- 
gaining, common  among  literary  people, 
is  the  fruitful  parent  of  uneasiness,  anxi- 
ety, disappointment,  and  bitterness,  before 
which  delicacy  must  be  rudely  and  ruth- 
lessly brushed. 


"It  is  the  same  with  women  as  with 
men,  for  in  literature  as  in  the  gospel, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  When 
a  woman  does  any  work  for  which  she 
receives  money  she  becomes  so  far  a  man, 
and  passes  immediately  and  inevitably  un- 
der the  yoke  of  trade.  She  has  no  right 
to  demand  a  favorable  judgment  of  her 
work  because  she  is  a  woman,  nor  has  she 
the  least  right  to  require  that  chivalry 
shall  come  in  to  help  fix  or  secure  her 
compensation.  Trade  laws  know  no  more 
of  gallantry  than  trade  winds  —  and  it  is 
well  they  do  not." 

The  public,  being  the  highest  court 
of  appeal,  dislikes  as  much  as  Nero 
did,  to  be  called  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  thai  court,  and  with  reason.  It  is 
obliged  to  sit,  in  many  cases  of  the 
first  importance,  regarding  the  present 
affairs  of  millions,  and  the  destinies  of 
ages.  When,  therefore,  an  individual 
comes  in  with  his  case,  the  public 
growls,  —  asks  why  it  must  hear  mat- 
ters of  private  business,  says,  "  the  law 
is  open,  and  there  are  deputies,"  and 
attends  to  the  scroll  which  the  poor  beg- 
gar of  a  petitioner  thrusts  into  its  hand, 
much  as  King  James  attended  to  Ni- 
gel's. In  this  case,  accordingly,  as  Miss 
Dodge  undoubtedly  expected,  the  public 
has  growled,  and  said,  "  Why  is  this 
matter  brought  before  us  ?  " 

Miss  Dodge  herself  says  that  she 
made  a  mistake  in  not  taking  it  into 
court, — and  she  undoubtedly  did.  But 
in  our  capacity  of  adviser  to  the  public, 
we  have  to  say  also,  that  the  public 
may  be  worse  employed  than  in  giving 
such  decisions,  in  some  leading  cases, 
as  shall  teach  the  essential  lessons  of- 
fered in  the  latter  of  the  two  extracts 
which  we  have  made  from  the  "  Battle 
of  the  Books." 

In  the  same  capacity  we  have  to  say 
to  those  critics  who  think  Miss  Dodge 
goes  out  of  her  way  in  publishing  her 
grievances,  and  that  she  would  have 
done  better  to  have  locked  them  up  in 
the  house  with  her,  —  that  there  are 
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many  people,  of  whom  she  is  probably 
one,  who  forget  a  thing  the  easier  by 
throwing  it  out  -  doors,  shaking  the 
apron  loose  from  all  these  scraps  and 
rags,  —  and  so  •  "  getting  done  "  with 
them.  Nobody  need  buy  the  book 
who  does  not  want  to  read  it,  —  and, 
in  our  judgment,  nobody  will. 

And  lastly,  the  tribe  of  authors  of 
experience  who  read  it,  will  hold  up 
their  hands  in  amazement  that  the  au- 
thor has  known  so  few  of  the  trials  of 
their  vocation.  If  Miss  Dodge  had 
ever  been  in  the  hands  of  a  bankrupt 
firm,  —  or  if  she  had  ever  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator 
to  a  defunct  firm,  or  if  she  had  ever 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  or 
administrator  to  a  defunct  firm  which 
was  also  bankrupt ;  or  without  bank- 
ruptcy or  defunctness  she  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  simple  pettiness,  ignorance, 
or  greed ;  if  she  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  thousand  firms  we  could  name, 
from  Kane  and  Ehbell  down  to  Zany 
and  Co.,  —  she  would  have  had  so  much 
worse  stories  to  tell  than  she  has,  that 
this  "  Battle  of  the  Books  "  would  fade 
into  insignificance. 


THE  PRINCE  CATALOGUE.i 

THIS  Prince  Library  is  a  curiosity 
in  its  origin  and  its  history.  That  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  just  entering  college, 
should  have  begun  to  collect  books  is 
not  indeed  wonderful ;  that  he  should 
either  then  or  later  have  given  to  his 
literary  treasures  the  magnificent  name 
of  "  the  New  England  Library,"  may 
be  thought  to  mark  more  his  ambition 
than  his  wisdom  ;  but  that  the  collec- 
tion so  begun  should  have  been  con- 
tinued with  unwearied  diligence,  at 
home  and  abroad,  while  its  owner  was 

1  The  Prince  Library,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Col- 
lection of  Books  and  MSS.  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  and  was  by 
him  bequeathed  to  the  Old  South  Church,  and  is 
now  deposited  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  Boston:  Alfred  Mudge  and  Son,  City 
Printers.  1870. 


engaged  in  study,  in  travel,  and  in  the 
labors  of  a  long,  acceptable  and  useful 
ministry,  until  it  became  really,  for  his 
day,  worthy  of  the  name  he  gave  to  it, 
indicates  manly  energy  and  persistence 
as  well  as  scholarly  taste. 

Dr.  Prince  left  his  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor. 
In  the  steeple  room  of  that  church 
they  slumbered  from  his  death  in  1758 
to  the  period  when  the  building  was 
desecrated  as  a  British  military  riding- 
school.  Some  pamphlets  indeed,  it  is 
thought,  were  taken  to  kindle  the  fires, 
and  a  few  precious  volumes  strayed 
away  to  reappear  in  the  library  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham ;  but 
the  books  were  mostly  of  a  kind  favor- 
able to  their  safety.  Neither  the 
"Apostolical  Fathers,"  nor  "Eliot's 
Indian  Bible,"  nor  "Ordination  Ser- 
mons," nor  even  political  tracts  of  the 
"  Cavalier  and  Roundhead "  times, 
offered  irresistible  temptations  to  the 
soldiery  of  George  III.  "  Cappel  on 
the  Vowel  Points  "  was  spared ;  and 
even  "  Schickard's  Horologium  He- 
brseum  "  (though  it  professed  to  teach 
Hebrew  in  twenty-four  hours  —  show- 
ing that  the  disposition  to  prepare 
royal  roads  to  learning  existed  as 
early  as  1639)  failed  to  engage  the 
leisure  of  the  young  British  officers, 
cooped  up  in  the  dull  Puritan  town.  At 
length  the  enemy  departed,  the  church 
was  cleansed  and  repaired,  and  the 
books  were  safe.  Recently  they  have 
been  placed  in  the  City  Library  under 
conditions  which  secure  their  preser- 
vation ;  and  in  fulfillment  of  one  of 
these  conditions  this  catalogue  has 
been  carefully  prepared. 

In  the  introduction  an  account  is 
given  of  Prince  himself.  He  was 
born  in  1687,  and  died  in  1758, 
having  been  for  forty  years  pastor  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  "  of  rare  excel- 
lence in  all  the  relations  of  life  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
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of  his  time  in  New  England."  The 
catalogue  itself  is  divided  into  three 
parts  :  the  books  published  in  America 
or  relating  to  American  affairs  forming 
the  first,  the  second  being  the  foreign 
part,  and  the  third  comprising  the 
manuscripts.  These  last,  which  form 
the  most  peculiar  and  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  library,  are  further  classi- 
fied uniler  such  titles  as  u  The  Mather 
Papers"  and  "The  Cotton  Papers." 
The  catalogue  is  enriched  by  numerous 
notes  upon  the  books  named,  assign- 
ing their  authorship  or  some  particu- 
lars of  interest  respecting  them,  partly 
from  Mr.  Prince's  own  comments  and 
partly  from  the  researches  of  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  City 
Library.  These  notes  often  embody 
in  a  few  lines  the  results  of  long  and 
careful  investigation. 

The  Prince  Collection  is  in  great 
part  theological.  Next  to  divinity, 
its  most  prominent  department  is  that 
of  politics,  especially  as  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  New  England.  A 
few  particulars,  derived  from  a  brief 
inspection  of  the  catalogue,  may  be  of 
interest,  even  to  the  general  reader. 

Of  Eliot's  "  Indian  Bible,"  there  are 
two  copies,  from  different  editions. 
The  book  is  now  so  rare,  that  a  copy 
of  it  sold  last  month  for  $1300  in  New 
York.  The  Psalms,  translated  by 
Eliot  into  Indian  verse,  were  not  only 
included  in  the  Bible,  but  published  in 
a  separate  form,  of  which  there  is  also 
a  copy  in  this  collection.  Besides 
these,  it  contains,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, Baxter's  "  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted," Bayly's  "  Practice  of  Piety," 
and  a  "  Confession  of  Faith."  An 
Indian  Primer,  and  some  "  Instru- 
ments, relating  to  Propagating  our 
Religion,"  in  Indian  and  English,  ap- 
pended to  Cotton  Mather's  "India 
Christiana,"  further  show  the  efforts  of 
our  fathers  to  make  the  language  of 
the  native  tribes  around  them  the 
vehicle  of  religious  instruction. 


The  "  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  prepared 
by  Richard  Mather,  Thomas  Weld, 
arid  John  Eliot,  was  first  published  in 
1 640,  being  "  the  first  book  printed 
in  British  America ;  "  the  "  Freeman's 
Oath,"  a  broadside,  and  a  small  Alma- 
nac, alone  preceding  it.  The  Psalm 
Book  was  afterwards  revised  by  Presi- 
dent Dunster  and  Mr.  Richard  Lyon, 
and  acquired  great  popularity,  being 
used  by  many  congregations  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  as  well  as  here, 
and  passing  through  fifty  editions. 

This  library  contains  many  works 
on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  re- 
specting Whitefield  ;  of  the  earlier  dis- 
cussions on  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers, 
Baptists,  and  others ;  and  of  the  later 
one  with  regard  to  Episcopacy.  We 
find  from  it  that  the  fathers  of  our 
churches  were  not  sparing  in  the 
number  of  the  productions  which  they 
sent  to  the  press.  The  works  of  Dr. 
Prince  himself  amount  to  twenty-seven, 
including  his  "  History  of  New  Eng- 
land," various  sermons,  and  notices 
appended  to  the  writings  of  others. 
Those  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman 
reach  the  number  of  sixty-seven ; 
those  of  Increase  Mather  amount  to 
eighty-three,  while  his  prolific  son  is 
represented  by  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two. 

The  manuscripts  however  form  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion. These,  at  first  chronologically 
arranged  by  Prince  himself,  were 
afterwards,  while  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Historical  Society,  bound  and  indexed  ; 
and  portions  of  them  were  carefully 
copied  and  published,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins.  Of 
the  value  and  interest  of  these  MSS.  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  a  few 
particulars.  They  contain  letters  that 
passed  between  the  famous  judges  of 
Charles  I.,  William  Goffe  and  John 
Dixwell,  and  their  friends  in  England ; 
these  letters  being  written  under  as- 
sumed names,  lest  the  hiding-places  of 
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the  hunted  "  regicides  "  should  be  dis- 
covered. With  these  there  are  letters 
from  such  men  as  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
Thomas  Shepard,  and  Richard  Mather. 
One  of  the  MSS.  has  been  discovered 
by  the  penetration  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  brought  out  this  catalogue, 
to  be  the  "  rough  draught  for  the  pref- 
ace to  the  Bay  Psalm  Book."  It  is 
directed  to  Shepard,  and  written  ap- 
parently by  Richard  Mather. 

The  three  books,  formerly  in  this 
collection,  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  library  of  Fulham  Palace,  are 
«  Bradford's  MS.  History  of  Plymouth 
Colony,"  of  which  he  was  governor, 
and  two  volumes  in  the  handwriting 
of  Nathan  Prince,  a  brother  of  Thom- 
as,—  one  a  commonplace  book,  and 
the  other  a  "  Dictionary  of  Authors." 
The  hope  is  expressed,  that  "  in  view 
of  the  graceful  surrender  of  some 
valuable  documents  of  the  British 
archives,  which  has  been  made  within 
a  few  years  to  the  English  govern- 
ment by  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,"  these  books  may  at 
length  be  restored  to  the  collection  of 
which  they  once  formed  a  part. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRI  AN. 

THE  combination  of  two  authors  in 
the  same  work  of  literary  production  is 
easily  comprehended,  where  the  result 
is  merely  a  compilation.  But  in  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian 1  we  have  two  men 
writing  together  works  of  inventive 
genius,  stories  that  have  unity,  uni- 
formity of  style,  and  oneness  of  char- 
acter throughout,  like  "Madame  The- 
rese,"  and  the  "  History  of  a  Conscript 
of  1813,"  and  more  recently,  "The 
Polish  Jew,"  of  which  we  have  given 
an  epitome. 

l  Madame  Therese;  par  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Treizieme  Edition.  J.  Hetzel  et  A.  Lacroix,  Edi- 
teurs. 

Uillustre  Docteur  Matheus ;  Histoire  d'un 
Conscrit  de  1813;  Les  Conies  de  la  Montague, 
etc. 


A  German  writer,  Arthur  Levy- 
sohn,  gives  us  some  insight  into  the 
lives  and  co-authorship  of  these  two 
French  writers. 

Emil  Erckmann,  now  forty -seven 
years  old,  left  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town  when  he  was  nineteen,  in 
order  to  study  law  in  Paris.  In  1848, 
he  exchanged  the  attorney's  pen  for 
the  rifle,  during  a  few  days ;  and  did. 
not  pass  his  last  examination  until 
1857.  But  this  long  apprenticeship 
proved  of  but  little  service  to  him,  as 
far  as  a  profession  was  concerned,  for 
he  abandoned  it  the  following  year.  He 
frankly  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  acquiring  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  juridical 
matters,  and  so  took  refuge  in  the  ex- 
pedient of  learning  by  rote  the  entire 
Code  Napoleon,  and  in  the  process  lost 
all  his  hair.  He  thus  acquired  me- 
chanically the  knowledge  necessary  for 
his  examination,  but  speedily  threw  it 
all  overboard. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  his  na- 
tive city,  to  which  he  had  retired  for 
an  interval  in  order  to  impress  more 
easily  upon  his  reluctant  memory  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  statutes,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Alexander  Cha- 
trian,  who  was  then  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Salzburg.  This  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  a  friendship,  which  has 
bound  them  intimately  together  up  to 
the  present  time.  Alexander  had  been 
destined  by  his  parents  to  follow  the 
family  business  of  glass-manufacturing, 
and  for  this  purpose  had  been  sent  to 
Belgium,  but  to  the  dismay  of  his  rel- 
atives had  returned  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  the  gymnasium.  The  character,  ed- 
ucation, feelings,  and  convictions  of  the 
two  friends  were  entirely  different,  and 
they  had  many  points  to  discuss  in  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  literature,  and  art, 
before  they  could  arrive  at  harmonious 
conclusions.  But  from  this  union  of 
heart,  mind,  and  hand,  there  proceeded 
a  series  of  works  of  fiction  of  such  a 
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unity  in  composition  and  style,  that,  for 
a  long  period  after  they  had  attained 
celebrity,  no  one  imagined  that  under 
this  cognomen  Erckmann  -  Chatrian 
there  were  two  separate  persons. 

For  a  while  they  fared  hardly 
enough,  their  stories  being  published 
only  in  some  provincial  organs,  or  re- 
maining shut  up  in  manuscript,  after 
they  had  made  the  rounds  of  all  the 
editorial  sanctums.  Both  were  in  utter 
despair  as  to  their  literary  vocation. 
Erckmann  silently  regretted  that  he 
had  not  become  a  butcher,  which  was 
his  first  youthful  impulse,  and  resumed 
the  law ;  while  Chatrian  obtained  a 
modest  situation  in  a  railway  office  in 
Paris.  Separated  thus  in  the  day-tirne, 
at  night  they  repaired  to  some  saloon 
on  the  Boulevard  Strasburg,  and  there 
talked  over  their  imaginary  stories,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Each  contributed  what  he  had  to  give : 
Erckmann  the  light,  fanciful  touches, 
almost  like  those  of  Callot  and  Hoff- 
mann, Chatrian  the  distinct,  clear,  in- 
exorable logic.  After  all  had  been 
maturely  considered  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  they  went  to  the  work  of 
composition  ;  sometimes  one  wrote  and 
sometimes  the  other,  and  often  they 
both  wrote  the  same  chapter  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  marvellous  similarity 
of  thought  and  expression  in  their  pro- 
ductions. Then  came  the  labor  of  cor- 
recting and  re  -  correcting  the  entire 
work,  when  Chatrian  would  mercilessly 
thin  out  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his 
friend's  romantic  fancies,  to  which  he 
resigned  himself  without  opposition. 

Their  first  real  success  was  in  1859, 
when  "  The  Famous  Doctor  Matthias  " 
was  printed  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris," 
after  Chatrian  had  carried  the  MS.  for 
six  months  in  his  coat  pocket,  soliciting 
all  the  publishers  in  vain.  The  "  Sto- 
ries of  the  Rhine,"  and  "  Tales  of  the 
Mountain,"  followed  in  quick  succession. 
Through  all  these  there  runs  a  "  Teu- 
tonic vein  "  of  poetic  fancy,  as  well  as 


a  distinct  realism  very  far  removed 
from  a  photographic  literalness,  —  a 
strain  of  simple,  natural  music,  and 
homely  good  sense  and  humor. 

But  notwithstanding  the  popular 
character  of  these  works,  they  were 
read  almost  exclusively  at  first,  by  the 
more  cultivated  class  of  readers,  who 
were  becoming  disgusted  with  the 
feuilletom  of  the  daily  press,  generally 
at  that  time  very  frivolous.  In  .863 
there  appeared  in  the  "  Journal  des  De- 
bats  "  their  first  great  national  romance, 
"  Madame  Therese,  or  the  Volunteers 
of  1792,"  and  they  found  the  way  to 
the  hearts  of  high  and  low,  learned 
and  unlearned,  and  the  "  open  sesame  " 
to  cottage  and  palace.  As  Alexander 
Dumas  pere,  in  his  ripest  period  painted 
the  warlike  and  romantic  time  of  the 
last  Valois,  so  they  depicted  with  a 
master  -  hand  the  grand  deeds  of  the 
epoch  of  national  glory.  And  as  they 
also  brought  before  the  reader's  eye  the 
reverse  side  of  the  medal,  they  fought 
that  most  dangerous  element  of  the 
French  character,  a  false  love  of  la 
gloire,  with  its  own  weapons  and  on  its 
own  ground.  How  considerable  their 
influence  has  been,  and  what  excellent 
fruits  their  propaganda  for  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  has  borne  throughout  the 
country,  how  powerful  its  effects  were 
upon  the  political  public  opinion  of  the 
nation,  and  how  it  modified  the  French 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  true  glory  of  the 
land,  —  this  has  been  manifest  in  the 
history  of  late  years,  and  especially  in 
the  late  general  election,  when  the  ban- 
ners of  all  parties  bore  inscribed  upon 
them  the  motto  of  peace.  In  this  re- 
spect their  influence  has  been  truly 
civilizing,  and  the  thirteen  editions  of 
"Madame  Therese,"  the  twenty-one 
editions  of  "  History  of  a  Conscript 
of  1813,"  and  the  seventeen  editions 
of  "  Waterloo "  have  exercised  great 
influence. 

Erckmann  is  shy  ;  as  helpless  in  all 
practical  matters  as  any  German  pro- 
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fessor ;  a  declared  foe  of  all  so-called 
"  society,"  and  loves  to  live  by  himself 
and  for  his  work.  He  only  feels  at  home 
among  his  mountains,  and  likes  to  spend 
day  after  day  with  the  coal  -  burners 
and  raftsmen  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth- 
place. His  favorite  books  are  the  Bible 
and  La  Fontaine's  fables.  As  he  saun- 
ters round,  his  thoughts  are  occupied 
with  the  great  heroic  poem  he  is  com- 
posing on  the  French  Revolution,  ten 
thousand  verses  of  which  have  already 
been  composed,  though  not  a  single  one 
has  yet  been  put  to  paper.  His  mem- 
ory, strengthened  by  practice  in  the  old 
juridical  times,  is  able  to  retain  the 
corrections  and  improvements  also, 
which  he  is  constantly  making,  and  at 
any  time  he  can  repeat  the  verses  as 
they  stood  originally  and  as  he  has  al- 
tered them. 

His  friend  Chatrian  performs  for 
him  the  part  of  an  earthly  providence. 
It  is  he  that  sees  that  Erckmann  puts 
on  his  black  coat  when  he  is  obliged  to 
accept  an  invitation;  and  he  makes  all 
the  pecuniary  arrangements  with  editors 
and  publishers,  and  reads  most  of  the 
proofs.  He  wards  off  from  his  sus- 
ceptible friend  all  unpleasant  encoun- 
ters, being  himself  proof  both  against 
praise  and  blame.  They  are  thus  so 
much  of  one  mind  and  of  one  heart, 
that  our  German  friend  thinks  it  easy 
to  see  why  they  have  both  remained 
bachelors.  They  are  now  in  the  full 
strength  of  their  matured  powers,  and 
are  full  of  the  idea  of  producing  new 
works  together. 


THE  SUN  OUR  HEAVEN. 
Miss  PHELPS  has  half  opened  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  allowed  the  de- 
luded believers  in  psalm-singing  and 
prayer-meetings  as  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  saints,  to  look  in  and  see  what 


variety  of  joys  heaven  holds,  and  how 
much  its  duties  aud  pleasures  are  like 
those  of  earth.  But  what  use  in  tell- 
ing of  the  occupations  of  heaven  to 
those  who  do  not  know  where  it  is  ? 
Let  us  learn  where  we  are  to  go,  as 
well  as  what  we  are  to  do.  This  great 
secret  has  at  last  been  disclosed  to 
one  Dr.  Mortimore,  heretofore  un- 
known, but  henceforth  to  be  famous.1 
No  apostle  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  can 
be  more  deeply  persuaded  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  "  revelation  "  than  the 
humble  student  of  science  and  the 
scripture,  to  whom  this  sublime  testi- 
mony has  been  given.  The  illuminated 
cover  of  his  volume  proclaims  the  great 
truth,  and  enables  us  to  see  in  a  bird's- 
eye  view  where  the  saints  and  where 
the  sinners  go  when  they  die. 

The  capital  point  in  Dr.  Mortimore's 
revelation  is  what  he  cites  as  an  astro- 
nomical discovery,  and  now  a  fixed  fact 
of  science,  —  that  the  Sun  is  in  three 
parts :  first,  the  photosphere,  an  im- 
mense outside  layer  of  light  and  heat 
forever  burning  and  never  exhausted ; 
next,  inside  of  this,  another  broad  layer 
of  "  non  -  luminous  void,"  and  finally, 
an  inner  globe  of  vast  room,  self-lu- 
minous and  wholly  separated  from  all 
outer  life.  This  inner  globe  is  heaven, 
while  hell  is  in  the  outer  photosphere. 
Dr.  Mortimore,  who  is  good  at  figures, 
has  calculated  carefully  the  cubical  di- 
mensions of  this  inner  heaven.  He 
generously  allows  each  redeemed  soul 
to  have  for  its  own  use  and  behoof, 
twenty  cubic  feet  of  heavenly  space ; 
and  with  that  allowance,  finds  room 
enough  for  all  that  have  been,  or  are 
to  be  saved,  from  the  time  when  the 
race  of  men  were  born  until  the  time 
when  the  race  shall  cease  to  be  ;  room 
enough  for  all  these,  with  the  saved 
also  from  the  other  planets,  —  for  he 
thinks  that  the  other  bodies  of  the  so- 


1  The  Spirit  of  God  as  Fire ;  the  Globe  within  developments  through  the  Lights  of  Astronomy, 
the  Sun  our  Heaven.  Reasons  j or  such  Hypothe-  By  D.  Mortimore,  M.  D.  New  York,  1869.  Shei- 
sii  founded  upon  God's  own  Revelations  and  recent  don  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  240. 
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lar  system  will  furnish  their  full  quota 
of  ransomed  souls.  That  the  outside 
photosphere,  or  hell,  will  have  room 
enough  for  the  damned  is  self-evident, 
for  this  can  expand  indefinitely  into 
space.  The  intermediate  non-luminous 
void  is  the  great  gulf  across  which  Di- 
ves looked  and  called,  when  he  saw 
Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom.  It  is 
very  broad,  but  is  an  excellent  con- 
ductor of  light  and  sound,  and  the 
saints  and  sinners  will  always  be  able 
to  see  and  hear  across  it. 

To  get  to  Dr.  Mortimore's  heaven, 
the  saints  have  evidently  to  go  through 
hell,  as  in  the  Divine  comedy  of  Dante 
and  in  the  classic  song  of  Virgil.  But 
the  scientific  doctor  is  not  disposed  to 
let  them  linger  by  the  way.  They  go 
through  so  quickly,  in  such  a  flash,  that 
they  do  not  feel  the  heat  of  the  myriad 
leagues  of  flame.  Dr.  Mortimore  has 
proved  that  the  whole  time  of  the 
journey  from  earth  to  the  celestial  seat, 
through  the  air,  —  through  the  ether, 

—  through    the    95,000,000    miles   of 
space,  —  through  the  broad  belt  of  hell, 

—  through   the   non-luminous  void,  to 
the  central  throne  of  God  in  the  celes- 
tial   globe,   will    be    easily   performed 
within  five  minutes  !     Souls  are  carried 
thither  by  "  angels,"  and  angels  fly  by 
electricity.     Hell    being    nearer,    the 
damned  get  to  their  places  a  minute  or 
two  in  advance   of  the   saved.     That 
rapid  flight  through  hell  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  a  comforting  thought.     What 
if  the  saints  should  happen  to  hit  some 
of  the  damned  as  they  are  shot  through  ! 
Would  not  the  motion  be  transmitted 
as  in  the  collisions  of  the  billiard-table, 
and    the    damned    and    the  saved    so 
change  places  ? 

Dr.  Mortimore's  purpose  is  so  seri- 
ous, and  his  confidence  so  assured,  that 
he  has  no  wish  to  answer  all  the  scien- 
tific cavils  which  may  be  urged  against 
his  theory.  He  appeals  to  Christian 
ministers  and  to  the  guides  of  public 
opinion  to  make  known  to  their  follow- 


ers his  great  discovery.  He  appeals  to 
all,  "  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  Infidels,  or  indifferent 
believers."  "  We  desire,"  he  says,  "  the 
salvation  of  the  entire  human  family." 
The  veriest  Universalist  could  not  have 
a  more  comprehensive  wish.  But  if 
all  are  to  be  saved,  he  will  have  to  cur- 
tail the  allowance  of  space  for  each 
soul,  and  imprison  the  redeemed  in  nar- 
rower cells.  Hell,  by  leaving  more 
room  in  heaven,  must  make,  accord- 
ing to  the  mediaeval  notion,  additional 
happiness  for  the  holy  ones. 

The  scientific  reasoning  of  this  re- 
markable volume  does  not  exclude 
much  homiletical  matter,  and  many  af- 
fectionate warnings.  Dr.  Mortimore 
may  wish  Catholics  to  be  saved ;  but 
he  does  not  like  the  Pope,  and  allows 
that  man  of  sin  no  place  near  the  great 
white  throne.  The  biblical  and  horta- 
tory digressions  happily  relieve  the 
burdened  thought  of  the  reader,  as  the 
orbs  and  spaces  are  shuffled  in  the 
play  of  this  grand  heavenly  exposition. 
The  book  should  at  once  be  adopted 
as  a  text-book  by  the  teachers  of  the 
second  advent,  whose  heaven  is  so  near 
at  hand. 


MAUPRAT. 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS  propose  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  translations  of  George 
Sand's  better  novels.  We  can  hardly 
say  that  all  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  are  worth  appearing  in  English, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  "  better  "  list 
will  comprise  a  good  many  which  are 
worth  translating,  and  among  these  is 
"  Mauprat,"  J  —  though  by  no  means 
the  best  of  them.  Written  to  show  the 
possibility  of  constancy  in  man,  a  love 
inspired  before  and  continuing  through 
marriage,  it  is  itself  a  contradiction  to 
a  good  many  of  the  popular  notions 
respecting  the  author,  —  who  is  gen- 

1  Mauprat :  a  Novel  by  George  Sand.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  Virginia  Vaughan. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1870. 
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erally  supposed  to  be  as  indifferent  to 
the  sanctities  of  the  marriage  relation 
as  was  her  celebrated  ancestor,  Au- 
gustus of  Saxony. 

We  should  not,  however,  have  chos- 
en "  Mauprat "  to  introduce  the  series 
to  American  readers.  We  trust  Miss 
Vaughan  will  take  hold  of  "  The  Man 
of  Snow,"  "  The  Seven  Strings  of  the 
Lyre,"  or  "  Fadette,"  to  none  of  which 
can  any  exception  be  taken,  quite 
early  in  her  work.  "  Consuelo,"  which 
would  have  been  the  very  best  perhaps, 
is  already  familiar  to  most  readers. 
But,  though  we  should  not  have  chosen 
"  Mauprat,"  it  seems  but  fair  to  say 
what  George  Sand  herself  says  of  some 
of  her  novels  in  one  of  her  other  books. 
She  says  that  some  one  has  truly  said 
that  some  of  her  books  are  not  books 
for  young  girls,  —  and  she  grants  that. 
But  is  all  literature,  she  asks,  to  be 
limited  by  the  restriction  that  it  shall 
be  fit  for  them  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty 
of  mothers  to  select  and  keep  an  over- 
sight of  the  reading  of  their  daughters  ? 
And  are  we  to  expect  that  publishers 
or  authors  shall  of  themselves  take 
this  duty  from  their  hands?  We 
should  not  publish  "  Mauprat "  as  a  se- 
rial in  "  Old  and  New,"  but  a  magazine 
which  is  to  go  into  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  a  faimly  is  subject  to  lim- 
itations which  it  is  not  fair  to  put  on 
every  work  of  fiction. 

The  translation  is  admirable.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  reads  such  good  Eng- 
lish in  a  work  translated  from  any 
language.  The  new  series  is  inaugur- 
ated in  the  best  possible  way  under 
the  hands  of  Miss  Vaughan,  and  we 
trust  that  she  may  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  its  continuance.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  can  read  French,  who 
can  write  English  so  well. 


"  resonant  steam  eagles "  had,  as  a 
prosaic  century  ground  along  its  way, 
become  "steam-engines,"  in  Mrs. 
Browning's  poems. 

Numerous  correspondents  inquire  if 
this  is  a  misprint  in  the  recent  editions 
or  an  emendation. 

It  is  meant  as  an  emendation.  The 
original  stanza  has,  — 

She  has  halls  and  she  has  castles,  and  the  reso- 
nant steam  eagles 

Follow  far  on  the  direction  of  her  little  dove-like 
hand, 

Trailing  on  a  thunderous  vapor  underneath  the 
starry  vigils, 

So  to  mark  upon  the  blasted  heaven  the  measure 
of  her  land. 

The  amended  version  is,  — 

She  has  halls  among  the  woodlands,  she  has 

castles  by  the  breakers, 
She  has  farms  and  she  has  manors,  she   can 

threaten  and  command, 
And  the  palpitating  engines    snort  in    steam 

across  her  acres, 
As  they  mark  upon  the    blasted  heaven    the 

measure  of  her  land. 

Readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Mr.  James  Miller's  convenient  and 
beautiful  edition  contains  all  the 
latest  readings  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
poems.  This  edition  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 


WE  had  hoped  to  give  to  our 
readers  some  notice  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
"  Homer,"  —  of  the  new  cantos  of  Mr. 
Morris's  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  —  of  the 
"Life  of  Bishop  Burgess, — of  "Casimir 
Maremna,"  and  of  the  closing  volumes 
of  "  Froude's  History,"  in  this  number 
of  "Old  and  New."  But  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  our  review  of  these 
books. 

We  must  also  defer  our  lists  of 
Recent  Publications. 


MRS.  BROWNING. 


WE    had  occasion    to    say,    a    few 
months    since,  that  Lady    Geraldine's 


OUR  review  of  "  James's  Ontology," 
published  in  January,  is  by  D.  A. 
Wasson.  This  announcement,  acci- 
dentally omitted  at  the  time,  is  made 
in  answer  to  very  numerous  inquiries. 


Eecorti    of   progress. 


THE  biographer  of  Xavier,  the  Jesuit  missionary  to  India  and  the 
East,  after  describing  the  conversion  of  multitudes  in  Ceylon,  takes  his 
hero  to  Japan,  —  and  there,  he  says,  of  the  slower  advances  of  the 
preacher,  —  that  he  took  his  converts  with  the  hook  and  not  with  the 
net.  It  seems  a  very  slow  process  to  any  person  who  has  flattered  him- 
self by  imaginations  of  the  method  by  scooping  or  trailing.  So  it  is. 
But  it  is  a  very  sure  process,  as  the  salt  mackerel  on  the  breakfast-table 
has  already  suggested  to  the  reader,  and  many  a  mackerel  boy  who  has 
gone  to  bed  at  night  with  his  arms  aching  from  a  day's  hauling  in  of  the 
fish,  will  testify  that  a  good  deal  can  be  done  with  the  hook,  after  all. 

When  it  comes  to  the  science  of  statistics,  or  to  the  recording  of  prog- 
ress, which  is  the  prime  worth  of  statistics,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
statement  made  by  any  fisherman  of  the  number  of  fish  he  has  separately 
taken  off  his  hook  and  thrown  into  any  basket  or  barrel,  is  a  statement 
to  be  received  with  much  more  confidence,  or  as  the  Latins  said,  with 
much  less  "salt,  —  than  the  general  count  made  by  any  enthusiastic 
observer  of  the  probable  number  in  a  seine  which  is  hauled  to  the  shore. 
As  your  fish  flap  and  flop  in  the  seine  there  is  great  difficulty  in  counting 
them.  To  borrow  a  proverb  from  the  Tsat-tsits,  "  a  fish  on  the  hook  is 
worth  ten  in  the  net,"  supposing  the  net  has  not  been  fully  drawn  to 
shore.  The  count  is  certainly  more  reliable. 

To  drop  the  parable  of  Bartoli,  we  would  rather,  by  far,  receive  the 
account  for  these  pages,  of  one  experiment,  even  on  a  small  scale,  which 
has  been  tested  all  through,  so  that  light  and  dark  can  be  seen  alike  and 
studied,  than  receive  any  conceivable  general  statement  of  a  thousand 
successes  so  grouped  together  that  one  cannot  make  put  why  they  suc- 
ceeded or  if  they  never  failed.  "  Detail !  detail !  "  —  that  is  the  cry  of 
intelligent  men  who  want  to  get  the  world  along. 

We  are  able  to  give  this  detail  in  the  account  of  the  test  of  the  Roch- 
dale Cooperative  System  both  at  Fall  River  and  at  Olneyville.  And  we 
have  devoted  the  most  of  the  space  in  the  Record  to  the  kindred  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  cooperation  of  workmen  has  succeeded  in  securing 
the  use  and  advantages  of  capital.  As  things  stand  with  us,  it  is  a  curious 
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fact,  that  the  palaces  of  the  richest  people  are  built,  fairly  and  honorably 
too,  with  the  money  of  the  poorest.  Our  Savings  Bank  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  complete  security  to  the  depositor,  lends  money  in  large 
sums  on  approved  mortgages.  The  millionnaire,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
is  engaged  in  business,  wishing  to  build,  and  not  wishing  to  withdraw 
capital  from  business,  is  precisely  the  person  who  can  give  the  approved 
mortgages.  The  combination  of  the  money  of  the  very  poor,  therefore, 
is  lent  to  him  that  he  may  build  up  the  Fifth  or  Wabash  Avenue.  The  » 
German  system  of  Savings  Banks  arranges  that  money  shall  be  lent  in 
small  sums  as  well  as  large.  Practically  they  become  banks  of  discount 
to  the  same  class  which  contributes  their  funds. 

The  people  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  not  so  very  slow,  nor  are  we 
so  very  fast,  after  all.  We  move  by  the  aid  of  the  age  which  preceded 
us,  even  as  that  moved  by  the  help  of  the  age  to  which  it  succeeded.  One 
period  gives  to  the  world  one  thing,  another  gives  another,  and  so  ways 
and  means  become  multiplied  and  improved,  and  the  times  move,  fast  as 
they  grow,  and  grow,  fast  as  they  move. 

We  like  to  ride  in  the  express  train,  while  our  grandfathers,  when  they 
were  young  men,  could  not  travel  more  than  a  hundred  miles  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  But  they  toiled  and  they  studied,  plodding  on  in  their 
own  way.  They  acquired  by  exercise  a  strength  of  body  which  they 
transmitted  to  posterity.  And  they  obtained  by  other  exercise  a  strength 
of  mind  which  has  extended  itself  in  their  posterity.  They  worked,  and 
their  children  enjoy  the  wealth  they  earned ;  they  lived,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  their  lives  have  been  lessons  for  us  in  living  our  lives.  They 
travelled  slowly  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  inland  wilderness,  from  civil- 
ized countries  into  the  rough  wilds,  from  the  old  East  to  the  new  West, 
planting  here  a  village,  there  a  town,  felling  the  forests  and  laying 
out  farms  here,  damming  the  rivers  and  building  mills  there,  till  men  of 
the  West  were  long  journeys  from  their  brothers  in  the  East,  till  the 
East  began  to  be  very  much  in  need  of  the  newness  of  the  West,  while 
the  West  needed  the  art  and  the  experience  of  the  East.  Then  the  swift 
carriages  of  the  railroad  brought  closer  together  the  brothers  whom  the 
slow  teams  had  put  far  asunder.  But  that  which  came  last  had  the  place 
it  fills  made  for  it  by  the  first,  and  the  wagon  of  the  pioneer  still  toils  on 
ahead  of  the  locomotive. 

The  countless  labor-saving  machines  at  our  command  do  not  make  it 
foolishness  for  us  to  cultivate  the  strength  and  skill  of  our  trusty  arms 
and  hands  ;  the  locomotive  has  not  yet  left  the  horse  out  of  sight ;  the 
printing-press  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
habits  of  thought.  We  need  intelligent  force,  we  need  the  force  that  lies 
in  our  bones  and  muscles  in  places  where  the  force  of  machinery  is  use- 
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less.  Just  as  we  need  the  horse  now,  as  much  as  ever,  to  overcome  the 
inflexibility  of  the  railroad,  which  will  not  run  from  house  to  house,  do 
we  need  to  reduce  for  ourselves  and  apply  for  ourselves  the  thoughts  of 
yesterday's  wise  men,  who  gave  us  so  much  of  that  light  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  time. 

For  to-day  owes  much  to  yesterday.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  the  darkness  of  to-night  is  dissipated  by  means  of  the  light  which  the 
darkness  of  last  night  caused  to  be  discovered. 


THE  ROCHDALE  COOPERATIVE  PLAN. 

THE  efforts  made  by  working-men 
to  cooperate  for  the  purchase  of  their 
provisions  and  clothing,  have  not  gen- 
erally succeeded  well  enough  in  this 
country  to  tempt  large  imitation.  The 
"  Protective  Union "  system  of  New 
England  lingers  in  some  places,  but  we 
are  afraid  the  sign  is  more  often  a 
monument  of  something  past  than  a 
token  of  present  success. 

The  plan  which  has  had  such  strik- 
ing success  in  England,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  '"  Rochdale  Plan/'  has 
now  been  tried  successfully  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  this  country.  We  have  ap- 
plied to  the  managers  of  the  k'  Pio- 
neer" institution  in  Olneyville,  near 
Providence,  R.  I.,  for  the  detail  of 
their  operations,  now  lasting  for  two 
years.  They  have  favored  us  with  a 
series  of  statements,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance will  give  to  working-men  else- 
where an  idea  of  the  basis  of  this 
system.  The  Association  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  which  supports  two  stores,  has 
been  in  operation  three  years. 

The  Cooperative  Association,  on  the 
Rochdale  plan,  is  an  association  of  per- 
sons who  undertake  to  buy  their  own 
stores,  —  say,  for  instance,  their  own 
groceries,  —  at  wholesale  prices,  and 
to  make,  for  themselves,  the  profit  of 
their  distribution  by  retail.  For  this 
purpose  they  form  a  capital  stock,  in 
shares,  of  which  each  person  may  hold 


one,  and  no  person  may  hold  more  than 
twenty-five.  The  shares  in  the  "  Pio- 
neer Association "  at  Olneyville,  are 
five  dollars  each ;  in  the  "  Working- 
men's  Association,"  at  Fall  River,  they 
are  ten  dollars  each  ;  and  in  each  case, 
the  member  taking  one  or  more  shares, 
pays  an  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  his  stock.  Mem- 
bers are  not  obliged  to  pay  for.  the 
whole  of  their  shares  at  once,  but  they 
do  not  vote  until  the  whole  is  paid  fur. 
No  member  has  more  than  one  vote, 
however  many  shares  he  holds. 

The  Fall  River  Company  began 
business  with  a  capital  of  about  $4,000. 
The  "Pioneer"  began  business  with 
only  $621  paid  in  on  its  stock. 

The  effort  is  to  keep  first-class  arti- 
cles for  sale,  and  to  sell  them  at  as  low 
prices  as  may  be  safe.  They  are  sold 
to  members,  and  persons  not  members, 
at  the  same  price.  The  salesmen  are 
hired  by  the  managers,  and  their  wages 
make  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
cern. 

On  this  stock  interest  is  paid,  pre- 
cisely as  if  it  were  borrowed  from  any 
other  capitalist.  The  payment  of  this 
interest  constitutes  the  first  lien  on  the 
profits  made  by  the  store  after  the  sim- 
ple running  expenses  have  been  paid. 

After  these  expenses  have  been 
paid,  and  the  interest  on  the  stock  has 
been  paid,  each  member  is  entitled  to 
a  "  dividend,"  which  is  wholly  distinct 
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from  what  has  been  spoken  of  as  his 
"  interest "  on  his  stock.  It  consists 
of  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  is  not  paid  him  in  proportion 
to  his  contribution  to  the  capital,  for 
which  he  has  already  received  the  in- 
terest agreed  upon,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  his  purchases  at  the 
store  in  that  quarter.  Persons  not 
members  may  make  arrangements  at 
the  store,  by  which  they  receive  a  sim- 
ilar dividend,  —  but  theirs  are  smaller. 
For  instance,  in  the  quarter  ending  at 
Christmas  last  year  in  Olneyville, 
members  received  each  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  their  purchases,  and 
non-members  five  per  cent.  The  ob- 
ject, and  the  effect,  of  course,  are  to 
persuade  members  to  confine  their 
trade  to  the  store  as  largely  as  possi- 
ble. 

At  Olneyville,  however,  if  members 
do  not  hold  twenty-five  dollars  worth 
of  stock,  their  interest  and  their  divi- 
dends, though  credited  to  them,  are  not 
paid  to  them,  but  go  on  accumulating, 
until  so  large  an  amount  as  twenty-five 
dollars  is  amassed.  The  member  then 
holds  five  shares,  and  may  begin  to 
draw  his  interest  and  his  dividends.  At 
Fall  River  the  similar  limit  is  placed 
at  ten  dollars,  which  is  there  the  price 
of  one  share,  for  which  the  member 
may  pay  by  instalments. 

The  Olneyville  Association  has  been 
so  prosperous,  under  this  arrangement, 
that  in  two  years  time  it  has  been  able 
to  build  a  handsome  store,  with  a  good 
hall,  for  social  purposes,  over  it.  There 
is  a  reading  room  connected  with  the 
store.  The  Fall  River  Association  also 
lias  a  reading  room,  and  each  associ- 
ation regards  the  improvement  arid  ele- 
vation of  the  working-men  as  one  of 
the  recognized  objects  of  its  existence. 
Now,  according  to  the  Adam  Smith, 
or  Gradgrind  system  of  political  econ- 
omy, which  supposes  that  one  man 
must  do  one  thing,  and  only  one, 
and  that  the  further  you  run  the  di- 


vision   of   labor    the    better,    all    this 
is    nonsense.      Mr.     Gradgrind    says, 
"  Let  every  man  mind  his  own  business. 
Have  one  man  who  understands  trade, 
and  another  who  understands  spinning, 
and  another  who  understands  farming, 
and  do  not  let  them  mix  callings  with 
each  other."     When  he  dares,  lie  adds, 
"  have  another  man  to  understand  gov- 
erning, and  another  to  understand  sol- 
diering."    In  this  country  he  does  not 
say  this  last  so  often,  but  it  is  just  as 
sensible   as   is    the   other,  and  just  as 
foolish.     The  truth  is,  that  the  hyper- 
division  of  labor  may  be  carried  so  far 
as   to  ruin   the  workman,  and,  in   the 
end,  to  raise  the  price  of  the  aggregate 
of  manufacture,  so  that  soon  Mr.  Grad- 
grind's  pet  bubble  of  low  money  prices, 
is  pricked,  and  becomes  dirty  water  on 
the  ground.    A  farmer  with  six  daugh- 
ters at  home,  will  do  better  to  let  them 
make  his  shirts  for  him,  than  to   send 
to   New  York  for  his  shirts,  even  if 
the  shirts  can  be  made  in  three  days, 
while  the  girls  will  take  six,  having  to 
allow   time  for   sleep   and   for  frolics. 
And  it  will  be  better  for  the  girls  also. 
In  the  case   of  cooperation  in  gro- 
ceries, it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  cheap- 
est way  is   to   let  grocers,   trained  as 
grocers,  keep  the  grocery  stores,  while 
the  spinners  and  weavers  in  the   mills 
spin  and  weave.     This  is   the  steady 
statement  in  reply  to  such  modest  fig- 
ures as  these  of  the  "  Workingmen's  " 
arid  "  Pioneer  "  Association.      Possibly 
cheaper  in  money  cost.     But  what   if 
the  oversight  of  the  Association  busi- 
ness is  taken  up  by  a  committee  of  five 
or  six  foremen,  or  heads  of  rooms,  in  a 
factory?       What  if,   in   the    quarterly 
management,    two    or   three     auditing 
committees,   two   or    three    inspecting 
committees,  two  or  three  special  com- 
mittees of  stockholders,  take  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  push  it  forward  ?     What  if 
all  these  people,  because  the  money  in- 
volved is  their  own,  give  to  these  cares, 
what  would  else  be  the  unemployed  or 
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the  badly  employed  hours  of  the  even- 
ing ?  Will  not  here  be  a  good  deal  of 
unpaid  labor,  —  volunteer  labor,  — 
which  will  stand  to  the  credit  of  the 
Cooperative  Association  ?  And  will 
not  these  men  and  women  be  attaining 
a  precision  and  skill  in  accounts,  in 
book-keeping,  in  that  mystic  science 
which  you  call  "  business,"  which  is 
going  to  tell  largely  to  their  advantage 
in  their  private  affairs?  If  the  true 
duty  of  the  State  be,  not  the  making 
cheap  cottons,  but  the  making  true 
men,  may  not  this  cooperative  experi- 
ence be  a  \  cry  valuable  element  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty  ? 

Dear  Mr.  Gradgrind,  did  yon  not 
say,  when  you  began,  that  these  peo- 
ple ought  to  mind  their  own  business  ; 
that  every  man  ought  to  mind  his  own 
business  ?  Is  not  the  most  precious  care 
of  a  man  "  minding  his  own  business," 
to  keep  down  his  expense  account? 
And  if  he  can  get  his  coffee  five  cents 
cheaper,  by  the  machinery  of  a  cooper- 
ative store,  even  if  you  think  he  does 
waste  an  hour  at  the  business  meeting 
once  a  week ;  or  if  you  think  he  is  a 
fool  to  mull  over  those  accounts  of  the 
Association,  instead  of  spending  the 
evening  in  a  lager-beer  saloon,  is  it  not 
possible  that  he  may  be  "  minding  his 
own  business  "  all  the  time  ? 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
cooperative  system,  as  applied  to  retail 
trade  in  this  country,  are,  — 

1.  Those  of  all  small  tradesmen. 
The  competing  dealers,  rivals  of  the 
cooperatives,  will  each  have  a  "  leading 
article,"  which  they  sell  without  profit, 
to  call  gudgeons  into  the  shop.  It  is 
just  as  mackerel  men  spread  bait,  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  on  the 
sea,  to  tempt  a  school  of  fish.  It  is 
hard  to  teach  every  member  that  John 
Jones  opposite  is  selling  sugar  at  cost, 
or  cottons  at  cost,  only  to  tempt  cus- 
tomers in.  Of  course  the  Association 
can  do  the  same  thing,  if  it  finds  it 
wise. 


2.  Another  difficulty  comes  from  the 
fluctuation  of  our  population.  Men 
are  hardly  settled,  before  they  want  to 
withdraw  their  stock  and  take  it  else- 
where. The  managers  understand  this, 
and  frankly  state  that  they  hope  to  do 
something,  by  persuading  men  to  make 
profitable  investments,  to  break  up  the 
roving  habir. 

Both  difficulties  would  be  met  in  a 
large  degree  by  the  establishment  of 
the  German  System  of  Savings  Banks, 
in  which  a  savings  bank  becomes  a 
Bank  of  Discount  as  well  as  of  De- 
posits. 

The  last  quarterly  account  of  the 
Olneyville  Association  shows  the  extent 
and  success  of  its  modest  operations,  in 
statistics,  which  will  interest  working- 
men.  The  three  accounts  which  fol- 
low, are,  it  will  be  seen,  quite  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  first  is  the  cash 
account  for  the  quarter.  The  second 
shows  the  stock  account  on  Christmas- 
day.  It  will  be  observed  that  their 
new  building  has  cost  them  $8,580,  and 
that  they  have  a  large  mortgage  on 
this.  This  is,  of  course,  cheaper  for 
them,  than  paying  "interest"  on  the 
high  terms  which  they  do  pay  to  their 
members.  They  are  not  above  going 
into  a  cheap  money  market,  when  they 
have  real  estate  security.  Having  pro- 
vided for  their  interest,  they  are  able 
to  return  to  members  seven  per  cent, 
of  what  the  quarter's  groceries  have 
cost  them. 

CASH    ACCOUNT. 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand, $225.75 

Received  for  Shares,      .     .     .  1,318.41 

"            Borrowed  Money,  3,100.75 

Cash  from  Store,      .     .     .     *  7,959.00 

Miscellaneous  Receipts,      .     .  29.8.56 


$12,902.47 

Expenditures. 

Groceries, $7,868.30 

Salesmen's  Wages,    ....  312.00 

Building  Expenses 1,100.00 
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General  Expenses,    ....        S69.48  In   general,  the   advantages   of    the 

Cash  Withdrawn,      ....      2,773.81  Rochdale  plan  are,  — 

Additional  Fixed  Stock,     .     .          50.00  IB  xhat  it  gives  each  member  the 

Taxes, 32.74  right  an(j  £j,e  interest  of  ownership,  in 

*"suran°e' 140-°°  taking  care  of  the  affairs. 

Minor  Expenses,                   .     .           7894  ^^                              distin 

Cash  in  Treasurers  hands.  .     .         477.20  .    .    .                              J 

profit  of  capital,  from  the  savings  made 

$12  902  47  in  tne  family  purchases. 

3.  That  in  proportion  to  the  amount 

STOCK  ACCOUNT.  of  jjjs  purcha«es  is  each  customer  iu- 

LiabUities.  terested. 

Share  Account, $5,970.76  4.  That    customers,    not     members, 

Borrowed  Money,     ....       6,451.64  have  a  similar  jnterest,  w},ich  materi- 

Interest  Due, 388.92  u     contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

Ground  Rent, 12.50  * 

Rent  of  Store, 75.00     '  , 

Sinking  Fund, 90.00  TRE  PEOPLE,S  BANKS  QF  GERMANY. 

Bills  Due, 779.98 

Money  Disposable,  ....           526.11  MR-  S-  M-   QuiNCY  has  placed  be- 

fore  the    public  in    a    form    only  too 

$14,294.91  concise,  the  arrangements  in  detail  of 
those  People's  Banks,  which,  since  the 

Merchandise  ^n  StorT'  -     .       $4,289.97  re™lution  of  1848'  *f™  done  "°  m?ch 

New  Building 8,580.00  to  imProve   the    <*>ndltlori  of    laboring 

Fixed  Stock, 630.31  men  in  Germany.     It  will  be  observed 

Insurance     ....           .            136.34  tna^  the  principle  and  the  details  are 

License, 15.00  identical  with  those  of   the  Rochdale 

Taxes, 27.29  system    in    matters     of    trade.       Mr. 

Rent  for  Store  and  Hall, .     .             78.00  Quincy  has  translated  these  statements 

Interest  paid  in  Advance,      .             60.00  from  a  recent  report  of   H.   Schultze 

Cash  in  Treasurer's  hands,    .           477.20  Delisch,  Actuary  of  the   German   So- 

ciety  Union.     They  in.clude  the   con- 

$14,294.91  stitutjon  Of  a  raodel  bank  which  will 

The  Division  of  Profits,  entered  above  be  useful  to  any  associates  who  wish 

as  money  disposable,  was  made  thus :  —  to  attempt  such  an  institution  here. 
Dividend  on  Members'  pur-  ^ 

chases   ($5,665,  at  7  per    V        $396.55  In  our  associations   [the  principle] 

cent),                               )  of    self-assistance    in    relation    to    the 

Dividend  on  Non-members'  >             QQ  QQ  necessity  for  ready  money  in  trade  and 

($1,320,  at  5  per  cent.),    $  godal   e'conomy?  for  those  who  either 
Sinking  Fund,  .      •      -     •     -     .         10.00  caimot  coimiland   at   all  or  only  under 
Bonus  of  5  per  cent,  on  salesmen,     26.30  ,.  .         _,          ,•           v     i 
Depreciation  of  Fixed  Stock,     .         3.06  onerous  Conditions  the  ordinary  bank- 
Salary  of  Board, 25.00  in§  facilities,  «  s°  bro»ghfc  mto  °Pera- 

tion  that  — 

$526.11  !•  The  loan-seekers  are  themselves 

on,    v  11  T>-        A        -4.-     i,     j    i      j  supporters  and  managers  of  the  insti- 

The  Fall  Kiver  Association  has  declared  ,  ,.  ,     -,    /,       ,,          ,.  c 

a  dividend  on  purchases  for  the  quarter  <f o^  f»tabBshed    for  the  satisfaction 

ending  March  21,  1870,  of  10  per  cent.  of    their    credlt    necessities,    that^  is, 

for  members,  and  6  2-3  per  cent,  for  non-  members  of  the  Advance  Association ; 

members,  besides  10  per  cent,  per  annum  and,  thereby,  risk    and    profit  of   the 

on  shares.  business  are  to  them  common. 
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2.  That  the  money  transactions,  en- 
abled   by  means    of  the    Association, 
are  everywhere  arranged  on  a  business 
footing   (lending  and  borrowing)  ;    so 
that    bank-interest,    according    to    the 
state  of  the  money-market,  is  assured 
to  the  creditors  from  the  Society  Treas- 
ury, as  well  as  to  the  latter  from  the 
borrower ;  in  the  same  way,  a  propor- 
tionate remuneration  to  officials,  such 
as  treasurers,  for  their  official  labors. 

3.  That  either  by  paying  in  the  full 
sum  at  once,  or  very  gradually  by  con- 
tinual little  assessments  upon  the  mem- 
bers, "  business  shares  "  are  formed  in 
the    Society   Treasury,  in    accordance 
with  the  respective  amounts  of  which 
the  business  profits  are  divided  and  al- 
lotted to  them  until  reaching  the  sum 
originally   determined    upon,  whereby 
as  by  stock  one  obtains  a  continually 
increasing  special    capital  for  the  So- 
ciety business. 

4.  That  besides,  through  admission- 
fees  of  members  and  division  of  profits, 
a  general  fund  of  the  Society  is  collect- 
ed as  a  reserve,  which  especially  serves 
to  cover  losses.     [This  seems  to  corre- 
spond precisely  with  the  similar  funds 
in  our  mutual  insurance  companies.] 

5.  That  the  foreign  or  outside  cap- 
ital which  may  be  in  addition  requisite 
for  the  full  business    working  of   the 
Society  is  obtained  by  borrowing  upon 
common  credit,  and  under  the  respon- 
sibility in  solido  of  all  the  members. 

6.  That,  in  conclusion,  the  number 
of  members  is  unlimited,  and  admission 
stands  open  to  all  who  can  fulfil  the 
general  conditions  of  the  constitution ; 
likewise  the  "  exit,"  [from  the  Society] 
the  latter   under    the    condition    of  a 
certain  time  of  notice  given. 

It  will  be  at  once  understood,  that, 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  by  far 
the  greatest  importance,  namely,  the  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  business  fund  for 
our  People's  Banks,  the  afore-pre- 
scribed measures  Nos.  3  and  5  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  Without  the  for- 
YOL.  I.  No.  5.  45 


mation  of  a  special  private  fund  in  the 
"  business  shares "  of  the  members, 
which  remains  indeed  individual  prop- 
erty, but  which  during  membership 
can  be  neither  wholly  nor  partially 
withdrawn  from  the  Society  business, 
and  a  reserve,  which  is  the  common 
property  of  the  members  and  is  to 
protect  against  occurring  losses,  and 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  "  busi- 
ness shares,"  —  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  would  lack  a  solid  foundation  ; 
and  the  public,  which  should  enter 
into  relations  with  them,  as  well  as 
the  members  themselves,  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  endangered.  For 
this  reason  the  gradual  collection  of 
such  a  capital  must  be  cared  for  by 
means  within  the  capacity  of  those 
without  property,  —  by  small  monthly 
taxes  of  a  few  groschen,  —  a  fund 
which  may  grow  through  the  allot- 
ment of  dividends,  which  at  the  same 
time  affords  a  most  efficient  spur  to 
zeal  in  raising  the  amount  of  these 
contributions,  because  the  sharing  in 
the  dividends  is  exactly  regulated  upon 
the  amount  paid  in  by  individuals  upon 
their  respective  "  business  shares."  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  to  fail  in  a 
chief  object  of  the  Societies  if  they 
were  limited  to  the  use  only  of  such 
money  as  comes  from  springs  whose 
flow  is  gradual  and  comes  only  after 
the  lapse  of  time.  The  entirely  in- 
sufficient transactions  of  the  savings- 
banks,  doing  business  only  with  their 
own  capital,  proves,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  remains  a  task  of  prominent 
importance  for  our  Societies  to  attract 
to  themselves  outside  capital,  and  thus 
to  open  to  small  business  the  same 
money  and  credit  sources  which  hith- 
erto have  been  almost  exclusively  ac- 
cessible to  large  trade,  and  have  par- 
tially assured  to  the  latter  its  superi- 
ority ;  for  the  same,  if  provided  only 
with  the  private  capital  of  the  under- 
taker, would  not  develop  half  the 
power  with  which  we  see  it  appear. 
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To  this  end  it  is  essential  to  organize 
a  credit  basis  which  moves  the  public 
to  regard  our  Society  coffers  as  safe 
and  desirable  for  the  deposit  of  its 
specie ;  and  this  has  been  succeeded  in, 
in  a  surprising  manner,  by  the  Loan 
Societies  through  the  personal  responsi- 
bility, as  a  body,  of  all  the  members  for 
moneys  lent  and  liabilities  undertaken. 
Credit  is  as  a  rule  refused  to  the  work- 
man without  means,  or  the  small  trader 
presenting  himself  singly ;  or  is  ob- 
tained only  insufficiently  and  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions.  For  the 
availability  or  value  of  his  skill  or 
working  power  —  which,  so  to  speak, 
constitutes  his  value,  and  is  his  only 
means  to  do  his  creditor  right  —  de- 
pends upon  too  many  accidents  which 
the  workman  has  not  in  his  power,  and 
which  escape  all  control  of  the  cred- 
itor ;  wherefore  it  offers  no  safety  for 
the  money  advance.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  changed  so  soon  as  consider- 
able groups  of  workmen  and  traders 
associate  themselves,  and  by  standing 
one  for  all  and  all  for  one,  eliminate 
the  case  of  failure  in  payment  which 
the  creditor  would  occasionally  have 
to  suffer  in  the  case  of  individuals. 
Thus  he  who  in  his  individual  capacity 
is  without  credit,  becomes,  through 
joining  himself  to  a  large  body,  credit- 
capable  so  soon  as  he  shows  himself 
•credit-worthy  through  fulfilling  his  du- 
ties as  Society  Member,  —  through  a 
decent  and  thrifty  attitude.  And  to 
such  a  degree  have  the  organizations 
founded  on  these  simple  principles  pros- 
pered among  our  Societies,  that,  in  the 
short  time  of  their  existence,  they  have 
been  able  so  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  that  they 
have  been  able  to  amply  cover  their 
money  necessities  by  loans  and  by  sav- 
ings voluntarily  deposited. 

These  societies  may  now  be  estab- 
lished under  a  general  statute,  —  as  we 
say  here, —  the  North-German  Asso- 
ciation Law  of  1868. 


ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 

IP  "Old  and  New"  will  tolerate 
small  beginnings,  and  slow  progress, 
Antioch  College  would  like  to  put  a 
few  words  into  the  Record  of  Progress. 
It  has  no  centuries  of  age,  nor  mil- 
lions of  endowment,  nor  thousands  of 
students  to  speak  of.  Four  years  ago, 
the  college  resumed  a  suspended  life; 
it  was  a  harder  thing  to  do  than  to 
have  begun  anew ;  dark  shadows  of 
former  embarrassment  ami  failure  in 
its  pecuniary  condition  fell  upon  its 
opening  way.  Now,  it  reports  life, 
and  a  healthful,  if  not  rapid  growth. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  two 
hundred  in  all  departments.  The  in- 
come from  students  is  nearly  double 
what  it  was  four  years  ago. 

It  can  report  good  progress  in 
methods  and  facilities  of  work.  There 
is  very  earnest  activity,  especially  in 
the  scientific  departments ;  very  fine 
instruments,  by  gift  and  purchase,  have 
been  obtained,  and  teachers  and  stu- 
dents make  the  most  of  what  they 
have. 

The  classical  department,  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  needs  strength- 
ening ;  more  teachers  are  wanted. 

Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
English  department  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  teaching  public 
schools.  A  lively  interest  has  been 
created  in  English  literature,  composi- 
tion, and  declamation,  by  thorough 
study  of  the  English  language,  and  by 
placing  upon  the  stage  many  of  the 
gems  of  the  old  English  drama. 

The  present  senior  class,  composed 
of  eight,  —  four  young  men,  and  four 
young  women, —  are  making  the  discov- 
ery that  Logic  is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating studies  of  their  course,  —  a 
wonderful  discovery  it  must  seem  to  all 
who  have  studied  Whately,  or  even 
Hamilton,  where  the  useful  form  of 
logic  is  buried  under  mountains  of 
formalism.  The  key  to  this  great  dis- 
covery is  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett's  new 
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book,  "The  Science  of  Thought,  a 
System  of  Logic."  It  carries  light 
into  dark  places,  it  picks  out  hard 
knots,  it  makes  subtleties  clear  and 
plain,  its  clew  thread  puts  an  end  to 
some  mysteries,  in  which  students  of 
thought  have  been  lost.  But  it  has  no 
gifts  for  the  dilettante  reader  seeking 
to  be  amused  ;  it  requires  close  atten- 
tion, sharp  thouglit,  and  a  broad  reach 
of  knowledge.  Mr.  Everett  seems  to 
know  everything,  the  newest  and  the 
oldest,  and  with  his  remarkable  felici- 
ty of  illustration,  and  beauty  of  style, 
he  brings  the  riches  of  his  mind  to 
make  a  dry  science  interesting  as  a 
poem.  He  has  taught  his  fine  imagi- 
nation to  work  harmoniously  with  his 
reason,  and  become  the  fairest  hand- 
maid of  philosophy.  Why  should  not 
some  one  of  the  "  mighty  pens "  of 
"  Old  and  New  "  give  this  book  a  wise 
review  ? 

Antioch  College  can  continue  to  re- 
port order  and  harmony,  caused,  it  is 
believed,  in  no  small  measure,  by  the 
presence  of  both  sexes  in  the  insti- 
tution ;  on  the  one  side  roughness  is 
repressed,  and  on  the  other,  strength 
is  called  out.  The  institution  is  like 
home:  brothers  and  sisters  are  here, 
and  the  teachers,  men  and  women, 
seek  to  be  as  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  superintendents  at  the  West- 
boro  and  Lancaster  reform  schools,  say 
that  boys  who  never  had  sisters,  and 
sisters  who  never  had  brothers,  are  by 
far  the  more  likely  to  become  vicious, 
and  so,  of  course,  the  opposite  is  true. 

Then  why  separate  the  sexes,  in 
college  or  school,  in  the  most  impor- 
tant formative  period  of  life  ? 

The  students  in  a  large  degree  are 
self-governed.  They  are  generally  not 
children,  but  men  and  women.  The 
Seniors  may  average  twenty -seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  and  the  average 
age  of  the  whole  would  be  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  charge  of 


the  young  men's  hall,  in  which  are 
nearly  seventy,  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  occupants ;  they  have  an 
association  for  preserving  order,  and 
the  Faculty  give  efficacy  to  their  de- 
crees ;  offenders,  upon  their  majority 
vote,  in  two  or  three  instances  have 
been  removed  from  the  hall.  Friendly 
and  even  intimate  relations  exist  be- 
tween the  students  and  teachers,  and 
the  students'  love  for  their  college  is 
every  year  making  it  more  and  more 
ALMA  MATER. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
THE  Record  of  Progress  in  South 
Carolina  dates  from  the  time  that  the 
Federal  Army  first  entered  Charles- 
ton. No  backward  step  has  since 
been  taken.  There  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  the  possession  of  civil  rights 
for  all  classes  ;  in  the  number  of  com- 
mon schools ;  in  the  security  of  person 
and  property;  in  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  government,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State's  resources.  I 
believe  South  Carolina  has  made  great- 
er advances  in  civilization  since  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Era  than  any 
other  southern  State.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  humanity  of  the  whites. 
In  the  middle  counties  they  show  the 
same  ferocious  spirit  that  has  burst  out 
again  in  Tennessee  ,•  and  a  vast  major- 
ity of  the  white  population  of  the 
whole  State  would  vote  to  reenact  the 
Black  Code  to-morrow,  if  they  could. 
But  the  negroes  are  two  thirds  of  the 
people,  and  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
many  leaders,  acute  and  bold.  These 
men,  —  northern  or  southern,  white  or 
black,  —  know  that  the  best  thing  for 
themselves  is  to  obey  the  spirit  of  the 
republican  party.  Unscrupulous  and 
greedy  as  most  of  the  leaders  notori- 
ously are,  they  yet  possess  no  common 
share  of  political  sagacity.  And  be- 
sides, there  are  a  few  —  a  very  few 
—  good  and  strong  men  in  power, 
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whose  influence  is  often  sufficient  to 
prevent  iniquitous  measures.  So  the 
legislature  which  has  just  passed  out 
of  existence,  has  deserved  well  of  the 
State ;  has  done  more  for  the  welfare 
of  South  Carolina  than  can  be  reck- 
oned in  all  the  transactions  of  the 
aristocracy  which  once  sat  in  Colum- 
bia. It  would  make  some  people  stare 
to  be  told  that  these  corrupt  or  igno- 
rant men,  "  without  a  local  habitation 
or  a  name,"  have  made  better  laws 
than  were  ever  made  by  these  spotless 
gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  (I  yield 
the  point  for  the  argument)  who  once 
governed  the  State. 

Now  for  some  of*  the  particulars. 
This  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  to 
establish  common  schools.  The  act  is 
a  good  one.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
schools  will  very  soon  be  established 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  means  appropriated  for 
that  object.  Of  course  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  get  good  teachers,  especially 
for  the  country  districts.  No  doubt 
many  incompetent  persons  will  be  em- 
ployed. But  this  must  always  be,  in 
an  ignorant  community.  Indeed,  we 
need  not  go  very  far  back  from  the 
large  towns  of  New  England  to  find 
a  style  of  teaching  that  would  make 
us  laugh. 

Item: — The  Civil  Eights  Act, — 
"An  act  to  enforce  the  Civil  Rights 
Law  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
benefits  of  a  Republican  government  in 
the  State ; "  which  means  simply  that 
negroes  shall  have  the  same  seats  in 
cars  and  steamboats,  likewise  in  thea- 
tres and  "  other  places  of  amusement 
and  recreation,"  that  are  enjoyed  by 
the  whites.  This  last  clause  makes  a 
great  commotion.  What !  A  high-toned 
gentleman  of  South  Carolina  sit  down 
at  the  theatre  with  a  man  who  might 
have  been  his  slave !  These  cheva- 
liers never  had  any  scruples  about 
holding  still  more  intimate  relations 


with  their  slaves ;  but  I  suppose  on 
these  occasions  they  considered  that 
they  laid  aside  their  manhood  entirely. 

Item  :  —  The  Land  Commission. 
Half  a  million  of  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  to  buy  land  for  the  land- 
less. This  is  one  of  the  best  things  yet 
done.  The  State  undertakes  to  buy 
land  at  public  sale,  and  furnish  it  to 
buyers  at  cost,  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  owned  only  by  small  farmers.  If  this 
plan  is  carried  out  all  over  the  State, 
the  planters'  hands  who  vote  wrong, 
or  otherwise  displease  him,  would  have 
a  place  of  refuge  when  they  are  sud- 
denly ejected  from  their  homes.  The 
planters  complain  that  the  colored 
people  do  not  work  well.  If  to  labor 
were  in  itself  a  pious  act  (Labor  is 
Prayer),  I  dont  know  any  people  more 
likely  to  go  into  it  with  a  will  than 
the  negroes.  But  it  means  pork  and 
hominy  with  them ;  and  when  it  does 
not  bring  the  pork  and  hominy,  they 
will  not  work.  The  fact  is  they  get 
starvation  wages  in  South  Carolina, 
and  their  employers  very  often  swindle 
them  out  of  a  large  part  of  the  miser- 
able sum  named  in  the  contract.  The 
testimony  on  this  point  is  too  general 
and  too  circumstantial  to  admit  a 
doubt. 

Item  :  —  The  working-men's  Un- 
ions. This  is  something  entirely  new. 
There  was  first  a  Long-shoremen's 
strike  in  Charleston,  and  the  laborers 
won  the  day.  This  encouraged  the 
other  working-men  to  unite  for  better 
wages. 

They  have  formed  Trades'  Unions, 
the  two  races  working  harmoniously, 
but  apart.  You  have  no  idea  how 
hard  it  is  for  the  southern  people, 
white  or  black,  to  overcome  the  habit 
of  respect  and  submission  which  they 
have  been  brought  up  to  feel  for  the 
rich  white  men  of  the  South. 

Item:  —  The  Finances.  When  the 
present  State  Government  was  organ- 
ized, no  Southern  State  bonds  were  so 
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low.  Now,  there  are  no  six  per  cent, 
bonds  of  any  Southern  State  which 
sell  so  high  as  those  of  South  Caro- 
lina. This  was  the  first  Southern  State 
which  resolved  to  pay  the  interest  of 
its  debt  in  gold ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  measure  upon  its  finances  was 
marked  and  immediate. 

"  Our  Legal  System"  (we  quote  from 
the  "South  Carolina  Republican") 
"has  been  immensely  improved.  Be- 
fore this,  legal  practice  was  very  com- 
plicated, very  much  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion carried  in  the  heads  of  a  few 
elderly  gentlemen.  The  code  has 
changed  all  this,  and  a  larger  number 
of  young  men  will  have  the  hope  of 
mastering  the  profession ;  and  the  peo- 
ple will  stop  looking  at  the  Law  as 
an  interminable  intricacy  got  up  ex- 
pressly to  puzzle  men's  brains." 

Finally,  South  Carolina  has  just 
been  born  again.  Though  the  accou- 
cheurs may  not  be  the  best  of  people, 
is  it  not  better  to  be  alive  than  dead; 
to  belong  to  the  Present  rather  than 
the  Past?  And  such  a  Past ! 

X. 


THE  LADIES'  COMMISSION  ON  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

BY    A    WORKING    MEMBER. 

THIS  "Commission"  originated,  we 
suppose,  in  the  need  felt  by  many 
teachers  and  many  heads  of  families 
that  some  sort  of  lock  or  dam  should 
be  applied  to  the  frothy,  shallow,  wide- 
spread, rapid  stream  of  modern  litera- 
ture which  enters  every  house,  dashes 
up  on  every  table  —  and,  not  to  force 
our  metaphor,  —  threatens  to  swamp 
or  to  sweep  away  the  old  landmarks 
of  sound  reading.  In  former  days  — 
we  allude  delicately  to  half  a  century 
ago  —  there  was  a  "  children's  cup- 
board "  in  most  careful  houses,  where 
were  arranged  the  books  thought  suit- 
able for  the  infant  mind,  and  on  which 
the  infant  mind  might  feed  at  its  own 


discretion.  There  reposed  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  Mme.  de 
Genlis'  Tales,  "  Rosamond,"  «  Frank," 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  "  Robins,"  and  the  read- 
ings from  Scripture  with  Annotations 
and  Reflections,  for  which  the  same  lady 
was  answerable  ;  "  Theodore,  the  Young 
Crusader ; "  "  Annette,  the  Swiss  Girl ;" 
"  Manners  and  Customs  ;  "  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  Morality,"  with  Blake's  illus- 
trations ;  the  "  Juvenile  Miscellany  ;  " 
"  Evenings  at  Home  ;  "  "  Village 
Sketches  ; "  and  with  due  allowance  for 
slight  variations,  according  to  longi- 
tude, —  this  was  all.  The  well-filled 
book-cases  were  reserved  for  the 
elders,  and  were  not  used  by  children 
without  permission.  Certainly  there 
were  occasional  mishaps  under  this 
regime.  "The  Travels  of  Captain 
Popanilla,"  or  "  The  Fudge  Family," 
or  an  occasional  novel,  would  be  over- 
looked by  the  censors,  and  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  younglings  ;  but  the  worst 
book  which  we  ourselves  remember 
to  have  slipped  in,  was  an  old  copy  of 
"  Woodstock,"  which  we  learned  almost 
by  heart,  and  which  causes  us  to  be 
apparently  the  only  living  American 
who  remembers  the  grand  pathos  of 
Cromwell's  soliloquy  over  Charles  the 
First's  portrait,  or  the  beautiful  picture 
of  the  loyal  cavalier  Sir  Henry  Lee  of 
Ditchley. 

The  elders  of  those  days  had  also 
very  different  habits  from  those  who 
now  stand  in  their  places.  They  read 
"  Travels  "  and  "  Lives ;  "  took  the 
"  Edinburgh  "  and  "  Quarterly,"  —  long 
before  reprints  were  thought  of, — 
and  the  "  North  American  Review." 
Occasionally  a  novel  in  three  dim  vol- 
umes came  into  the  house,  but  maga- 
zines or  illustrated  papers  were  un- 
heard of,  and  solid  books  were  soberly 
read  through  and  respectfully  lent  and 
borrowed. 

This  was  one  way  to  bring  up 
children.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
present  fashion. 
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We  will  take  a  household  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  with  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  with  a  certain  variety  in 
its  members,  like  the  one  of  which  we 
first  spoke.  There  are  books  on  the 
book-shelves  which  have  been  selected 
with  more  or  less  care,  —  for  they  are 
bound,  and  a  bound  book  means  some- 
thing in  these  days.  These  may  rep- 
resent the  invested  capital  —  what  is 
the  current  income  ?  Books  from 
the  Mercantile  Library, — from  the 
Society  Library,  —  and  from  the 
nearest  Circulating  Library,  "yellow 
covered  and  brown,"  "blue  spirits 
and  gray."  The  young  lady  reads  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  M.  de 
Camors  included.  The  master  of  the 
house  brings  home  an  occasional  sheaf 
of  newspapers,  in  which  it  is  strange 
if  the  "  New  York  Observer  "  and  the 
"  New  York  Herald  "  are  not  sometimes 
found.  The  «  Galaxy,"  "  Putnam,"  the 
"  Atlantic,"  "  Harpers',"  and  «  Old  and 
New,"  come  regularly,  with  "  Our 
Young  Folks "  and  the  "  Riverside 
Magazine  ; "  and  the  baby  takes  "  The 
Nursery."  «  Littell "  and  «  The  North 
American "  represent  the  solid  read- 
ing ;  and  all  these  books  and  pamphlets 
lie  on  the  parlor-table,  equally  acces- 
sible to  every  member  of  the  family. 
Even  "  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day 
to  them,"  as  representing  an  ebb  in  the 
flood,  for  the  children  go  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  each  returns  with  a  "  moral 
tale,"  while  a  Sunday  newspaper  fills 
any  chance  gap.  In  this  typical  family 
Scott  is  considered  slow,  and  Shakes- 
peare is  too  distant  an  acquaintance  to 
have  much  chance  of  becoming  a 
friend. 

It  is  impossible  —  we  speak  deliber- 
ately—  that  this  mass  of  promiscuous 
reading  should  not  have  among  it 
what  is  positively  injurious  to  the 
young,  and  that  its  perpetual  passage 
over  any  mind  should  not  deaden  and 
harden  its  surface,  leaving  it  less  sus- 
ceptible to  those  delicate  and  strong 


impressions  which  are  the  fruitful 
source  of  growth  and  elevation.  We 
cannot  get  at  mental  sanitary  statistics ; 
if  we  could,  we  should  stand  aghast  at 
the  acute  disorders,  and  chronic  low 
condition  which  may  be  traced  to  un- 
wholesome literary  habits. 

One  part  of  this  wide  field,  the 
Ladies'  Commission  have  set  them- 
selves to  weed,  to  drain,  and  in  some 
small  measure  to  plant ;  though  it  is 
part  of  the  beautiful  working  of  God's 
laws  that  if  we  will  remove  the  evil 
good  spontaneously  springs  up;  and 

"Crowned  with  sudden  green, 
The  hills  and  meadows  glow," 

as  soon  as  stagnant  waters  and  chok- 
ing thistles  are  cleared  away. 

The  personnel  of  the  Commission 
speaks  for  itself  to  any  one  in  New 
England ;  but  for  the  great  body  of  our 
readers  we  may  enlarge  a  little. 

When  we  first  saw  twenty  ladies 
(which  is  about  the  average  number 
at  any  one  meeting)  sitting  in  cloaks 
arid  bonnets  at  their  work,  we  were 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  faces, 
almost  all  unknown  to  us,  but  each 
one  full  of  promise.  Presently  we 
had  that  delightful  sense  of  being 
among  our  betters,  which  is  one  of  the 
rare  joys  of  elderly  people,  and  the 
sensation  has  constantly  strengthened. 
We  suppose  there  has  been  a  certain 
"  happiness  as  well  as  care "  in  the 
selection,  but  we  confess  that  there 
are  few  points  of  morals  or  manners 
(cognate  subjects !)  which  we  would 
not  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  this 
Commission.  The  unselfish  wisdom 
wrought  by  long  years  of  a  female 
pastorate  (if  that  is  the  proper  term 
for  the  service  of  a  minister's  wife)  ; 
the  habit  of  accurate  thought  induced 
by  familiarity  with  the  higher  mathe- 
matics ;  the  good  traditions  of  culti- 
vation reaching  back  three  and  four 
generations;  the  spring  and  enthu- 
siasm and  hopefulness  of  youth ;  the 
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carefulness  that  comes  of  scholarly 
training  ;  the  experience  of  lives 
spent  in  one  or  other  form  of  teaching 
and  in  almost  every  form  of  benevo- 
lent action ;  the  unselfish  instincts  of 
"  maiden  aunts  ;  "  the  special  knowl- 
edge that  comes  of  successful  author- 
ship ;  the  quiet  good  sense  that 
dwellers  in  the  country  seem  to  se- 
crete from  the  air  and  earth,  and  the 
practised  cleverness  that  perpetual 
friction  with  clever  people  produces : 
all  these  —  read  the  list  over  again, 
please,  —  and  more,  are  brought  to 
the  work  of  the  Commission. 

There  are  about  fifty  ladies  who 
make  up  the  Commission  :  the  number 
of  active  members  varies  ;  some  ladies 
who  are  prevented  for  a  time  from 
working,  yet  wish  to  keep  up  their  con- 
nection, and  take  up  the  business  again 
after  an  interval  of  months  or  a  year. 
Like  any  other  list  of  four  years'  stand- 
ing, it  has  its  own  pathos  and  dramatic 
interest  in  the  changes  which  have 
passed  over  it.  One  of  the  purest 
spirits  ever  on  probation  here  has  fin- 
ished her  work  in  this  world,  and  en- 
tered into  that  "  rest "  where  her 
"  works  do  follow  her."  One  other  as- 
sociate we  have  lost,  who  was  mourned 
in  other  lands  than  her  own,  when  her 
brief  and  brilliant  career  closed.  There 
is  more  than  one  change  of  name  by 
marriage,  several  of  residence ;  and  of 
course  the  Commission  is  not  exempt 
from  the  peculiarity  of  American  so- 
ciety, —  that  at  any  given  time,  one 
half  of  one's  best  friends  are  in  Europe. 

Nevertheless  twice  a  month  the 
members  meet,  report  the  work  done  in 
the  interval,  discuss  methods  of  work, 
and  principles  of  selection,  debate  spe- 
cial subjects,  and  show  varieties  of 
opinion  which  would  be  almost  droll  if 
they  were  not  held  and  expressed  in 
such  entire  good  faith  and  friendliness, 
and  if  they  were  not  the  essential  guar- 
antee that  the  selection  of  books  is  not 
made  according  to  any  narrow  reading 


of  creed.  So  and  so  "  was  my  objec- 
tion to  the  book  under  discussion,"  says 
one  lady,  all  whose  words  are  worth 
listening  to.  "  Exactly  my  reason  for 
approving  it,"  comes,  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  from  the  opposite  corner, 
calling  to  remembrance  a  type  of  ex- 
cellence diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  the  first  speaker  ;  and  thereupon  be- 
gins a  discussion  which  is  always  court- 
eous, often  most  interesting,  and  which 
is  concluded  sometimes  by  a  vote  for 
reconsideration,  sometimes  by  a  yea 
and  nay  vote,  and  wonder  of  wonders, 
occasionally  by  a  genuine  approximation 
of  opinion  between  opponents !  We 
have  been  always  most  fortunate  in 
our  chairmen,1  —  their  clear  heads  and 
business  capacity  have  checked  futile 
talk  and  made  a  good  organization  of 
work,  while  their  candor  and  good- 
breeding  have  hindered  any  one  from 
feeling  snubbed  or  suppressed. 

Of  course  some  mistakes  have  been 
made,  and  the  mass  of  books  that  was 
presented  at  first,  including  old  and  new, 
threatened  to  clog  the  wheels  of  com- 
mittees ;  but,  being  docile  to  experi- 
ence, matters  were  soon  arranged,  and 
the  catalogue  and  supplement  as  they 
now  stand  —  containing  in  their  three 
divisions  859  volumes,  —  represent  the 
small  sheaf  gleaned  out  of  2800  books, 
each  of  which  has  had  five  readings,  and 
sometimes  more.  These  books  have 
been  furnished  to  the  Commission  by 
its  own  members,  or  their  friends,  and 
by  publishers.  Any  one  who  pleases 
may  send  in  books  and  request  a  judg- 
ment upon  them  ;  but  the  continuous 
supply  is  from  publishers,  and  from  the 
regular  and  associate  members.  Some 
of  these  last  are  widely  scattered : 
Montreal,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukee, New  York,  and  many  other 
places,  furnish  a  corresponding  member 
who  criticizes  and  circulates  our  list, 
makes  such  suggestions  as  occur  to  her, 

1  Is  anything  to  be  done  about  that  word  when 
chairman  means  specifically  woman  ? 
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meets  with  us  when  convenient  to  her- 
self, and  is  a  valued  member  of  the 
Commission.  We  should  be  glad  to 
enlarge  our  boundaries  in  this  respect, 
and  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  ladies 
competent  and  willing  for  the  work 
in  outlying  places.  Bright  hopes  of 
original  and  translated  books  cheered 
us  at  first,  but  we  soon  found,  when 
careful  selection  had  been  made,  that 
there  was  no  money  forthcoming  for 
the  purpose  of  publication.  The  com- 
mittee on  manuscripts  still  exists,  and 
now  and  then  has  a  manuscript  sub- 
mitted to  it ;  but  even  if  its  critical 
members  agreed  to  recommend  any- 
thing there  would  be  no  particular 
prospect  of  its  publication.  This  is 
naturally  not  stimulating  to  authors. 

Other  work  which  we  did  not  expect, 
has  come  to  us.  After  sorting  books 
into  three  lists :  those  "  specially  rec- 
ommended for  Unitarian  Sabbath- 
school  libraries,"  those  "  highly  rec- 
ommended for  their  religious  tone,  but 
the  value  of  which  is  somewhat  im- 
paired by  specified  doctrine  objection- 
able to  the  Commission,"  and  those 
which  were  "  valuable  and  profitable, 
though  not  so  fully  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Sabbath-school  library,"  —  the 
Commission  was  asked  to  prepare  a  list 
of  books  suitable  for  Sunday -school 
teachers  and  advanced  scholars.  In 
doing  this  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Cam- 
bridge, gave  the  ladies  the  assistance  of 
his  highly  prized  care  and  special 
knowledge,  and  the  list  is  calculated  to 
be  eminently  useful,  as  whoever  consults 
it  in  a  latitude  where  books  are  not 
thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,  may 
know  that  it  has  been  most  carefully 
culled  in  the  most  scholarly  atmosphere 
and  reviewed  by  practised  teachers  of 
varying  circumstances. 

More  recently  a  request  has  been 
made  by  one  or  two  clergymen,  and 
by  some  persons  interested  in  factory 
operatives,  that  a  list  of  general  read- 
ing for  persons  of  about  twenty  years 


old  should  be  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  this  work  is  now  in  hand.  Al- 
together the  Commission  has  proved  it- 
self a  good  implement,  and  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  for  want  of  work,  —  giving  a 
fresh  illustration  of  the  pithy  old  prov- 
erb, "  Get  thy  distaff  and  spindle 
ready,  and  God  will  send  thee  flax."  It 
has  often  struck  the  author  of  this  paper, 
—  and  here  let  it  be  premised,  "  that  I 
Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bot- 
tom the  weaver,"  and  that  the  Com- 
mission is  in  nowise  answerable  for 
such  audacity  but  only  the  writer,  —  it 
has  often  struck  her  as  rather  comic 
that,  considering  the  amount  of  work 
done  for  the  churches  by  women,  the 
proportion  which  they  form  of  its  con- 
gregations, and  their  competence  of 
judgment,  the  sex  should  not  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Unitarian  Association.  In  this  she 
"  speaks  as  a  fool,"  and  by  no  means 
as  what  is  now  called  "  a  representa- 
tive woman,"  but  only  as  a  looker-on, 
and  as  a  sometimes  amused  observer  of 
the  relation  between  the  apparent  and 
the  unapparent  work  of  the  world. 


RELIGION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 
CINCINNATI. 

THE  discussion  of  this  subject  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court  of  Ohio,  has 
terminated  by  a  decree  of  the  court 
making  permanent  the  injunction  for- 
bidding the  Board  of  Education  of 
Cincinnati  to  enforce  the  "  Miller  Res- 
olutions "  prohibiting  religious  exercises 
in  schools.  The  court  narrowed  the 
problem  down  to  two  questions  :  Can 
a  Board  of  Education  prohibit  all  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  schools  ?  and 
Do  the  "  Miller  Resolutions "  make 
this  complete  prohibition  ?  Two  judges, 
a  majority  of  the  court,  decide  that  such 
a  board  has  not  the  power  to  wholly 
exclude  religious  instruction,  and  that 
the  resolutions  do  so  exclude  it ;  and 
they  therefore  make  the  injunction  per- 
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manent.  The  dissenting  judge  agrees 
with  them  in  the  general  principle  upon 
the  first  question,  but  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  resolutions  are  not  an  entire 
bar  to  religious  teaching. 

The  case  now  goes  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  where  it  cannot  be 
heard  until  next  December.  In  the 
mean  time,  by  the  choice  of  new  mem- 
bers to  the  School  Board  in  Cincinnati, 
that  Board  is  so  reconstructed  that  there 
is  a  small  but  sufficient  majority  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  religious  exer- 
cises, which  have  practically,  as  it  will 
be  seen,  never  been  interrupted  for  a 
day.  We  are  assured  that  the  major- 
ity are  ready,  —  as  the  friends  of  the 
Bible  in  schools  there  always  have 
been,  —  to  purge  these  exercises  of  all 
sectarian  elements  that  can  be  justly 
charged  upon  them,  and  make  the 
schools  more  than  ever  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  IN  MANUFAC- 
TURING TOWNS. 

RHODE  Island  has  some  definite  re- 
sponsibilities. An  impulse  has  lately 
been  given  by  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers, who  more  than  a  year  ago,  joined 
their  energies  with  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  several  professional  men, 
forming  the  "  Rhode  Island  Educational 
Union."  Their  aim  is  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  evening  schools,  public 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  scientific  and 
other  lectures,  etc.,  in  the  many  vil- 
lages of  the  State. 

Owing  in  great  measure  to  their 
efforts,  about  a  dozen  new  schools  have 
been  opened  during  the  past  winter, 
making  in  all,  twenty  -  six  evening 
schools  in  Rhode  Island,  the  whole 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  being 
about  two  thousand. 

The  six  schools  in  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence are  the  oldest,  two  of  them 

l  For  several  years  before,  the  « Ministry-at- 
Large  "  had  maintained  an  evening  school,  but  the 
City  Government  first  made  an  appropriation  for 


having  been  started  in  1849.1  One 
other  town  supports  its  evening- 
t  schools,  and  another  has  empowered 
its  trustees  to  establish  them.  For  the 
"  Union "  believes  it  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  each  town  to  furnish  education 
by  lamp-light  for  those  who  cannot 
gam  it  by  daylight,  and  accordingly 
uses  its  influence  in  stimulating  town 
councils,  while,  as  the  above-mentioned 
facts  show,  many  manufacturers  have 
not  waited  for  the  action  of  those 
respectable  bodies,  but,  by  providing 
good  schools  and  attractive  reading- 
rooms,  have  shown  a  sympathy  with 
those  they  employ,  which  is  one  of  the 
promising  signs  of  the  times. 

In  return  they  must  often  feel  re- 
warded by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
pupils,  which  in  some  of  the  schools 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  southern  freed- 
men.  Hurrying  supperless  from  the 
mill,  fathers  and  sons,  mothers  and 
daughters,  cipher  industriously  side  by 
side.  Not  that  in  all  villages,  how- 
ever, or  at  all  seasons,  this  hungry 
zeal  is  needed,  for  in  some  cases  the 
interval  between  work  and  school  is 
the  hour  from  6J  to  7^  o'clock. 

Those  persons  who  are  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  evening 
schools  in  Rhode  Island,  are  those 
who  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
recent  movement.  Every  week  they 
meet  grateful  graduates  of  these  hum- 
ble Alma  Maters.  One  man,  now  earn- 
ing a  good  livelihood,  declares  of  his 
own  accord,  that  "evening  schools  are 
the  greatest  thing  out!"  —  that  because 
of  the  knowledge  he  gained  there,  he 
is  "  getting  double  the  wages,  and  doing 
half  the  work  "  of  his  former  days. 

Another,  whose  knowledge  when  he 
entered  the  school  some  years  ago 
was  of  the  slightest,  is  receiving  an 
average  income  of  $12,000  a  year, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  aa 

the  support  of  others  in  the  vrinter  of  1849-50, 
and  about  five  years  later  adopted  them  as  part  of 
the  public  school  system. 
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ardent  friend  and  helper  of  the 
schools. 

A  colored  man,  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  who  had  received  his  educa- 
tion in  this  way,  was  employed  to  con- 
duct a  Southern  school  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  scholars,  and  has  declared 
his  intention  of  starting  several  others. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Educational  Union  we 
read,  "that  a  large  tax-payer  who, 
both  officially  and  otherwise,  has  al- 
ways aided  the  evening  schools  in 
Providence,  .  .  .  ascribes  much 
of  his  success  in  business  and  his  hap- 
piness in  life  to  evening  schools,  in 
which  he  acquired,  he  says,  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  knowledge." 

In  a  factory-village,  one  day  during 
the  past  winter,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  mills,  who  has  himself  helped  in 
the  teaching,  when  the  school  was  un- 
usually large,  was  asked  by  as  earthy 
and  uncomely  a  young  fellow  as  often 
belongs  to  the  same  humanity  with 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, "  When  the  school  would  open  ? " 
The  gentleman,  looking  at  him  with  an 
involuntary  expression  of  surprise,  be- 
came the  confidant  of  some  rude  aspi- 
rations, "  I  want  to  git  all  the  learn- 
in'  I  can.  They  can't  hook  that,  any- 
way ! " 

Wherever  reading-rooms  have  been 
opened  they  have  been  eagerly  fre- 
quented ;  one  of  them,  in  a  small 
village,  is  reported  to  have  seventy 
visitors  in  an  evening.  This  one,  by 
the  way,  has  —  what  will  strike  most 
thoughtful  readers  as  a  desirable  ap- 
pendage—  a  room  for  recreation, 
where  games,  stereoscopes,  and  conver- 
sation are  the  attractions. 

The  reading-room  and  library  of 
1500  volumes,  which  confront  a  row 
of  grog-shops  in  another  village,  are 
surely  among  the  most  effectual  ene- 
mies which  such  a  "  Rotten  Row  "  can 
have. 

The  same  advantage  which  belongs 


to  the  common-school  system,  of  bring- 
ing together  diverse  nationalities  and 
.creeds,  is  found,  of  course,  in  these 
supplements  to  the  common  schools. 

The  brother  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  now  possessing  $10,000,  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  part  which  his 
"  ciphering  at  the  evening  school "  had 
in  acquiring  his  property. 

As  we  look  over  numberless  inci- 
dents like  these,  of  enterprise  and 
gratitude,  we  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  it  is  worth  while  to  bring 
all  the  electricity  of  science,  hope,  and 
faith  to  bear  upon  these  fellow-citizens. 


VIEWS  AT  NEW  YORK. 
EVERYBODY  writes  travels  nowa- 
days, from  the  Miss  of  fifteen  who  per- 
petuates in  her  diary  another  "  Senti- 
mental Journey,"  to  the  bachelor  of 
sixty,  who,  tired  of  club-life  and  news- 
papers, makes  notes  on  the  literature 
of  the  menu  abroad,  and  takes  the 
"  gastronomic  tour  "  of  Europe.  Things 
wise,  things  witty,  things  grave  and 
gay  are  said,  some  well,  some  badly ; 
and  every  subject  is  canvassed,  politi- 
cal, moral,  social,  artistic,  till  the  path- 
ways of  the  Old  World  are  trodden 
bare  by  crowds  of  curious  pilgrims, 
and  hardly  a  blade  of  anything  green 
or  fresh  is  left  for  the  tired  student  to 
set  his  book-weary  eyes  upon.  When 
will  some  one  try  our  "  untrodden 
fields  and  pastures  new "  —  here  in 
this  young  world,  where  the  ground  is 
clear  of  fossils,  excepting '  such  as  Mr. 
Lesley  describes,  free  for  all  fresh 
seed,  where  the  fields  are  ready 
ploughed  for  the  sowing,  and  hands 
only  too  eager  to  gather  in  the  harvest ; 
where  the  corn  springs  up  so  fast  that 
you  can  see  it  growing ;  and  where, 
alas,  there  is  an  easy  space  for  weeds, 
but  none  the  less  the  great  savannas 
teem  with  dazzling  flowers !  Shall 
our  native  blossoms  be  botanized  by 
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some  awkward-fingered  Englishman, 
or  torn  to  pieces  by  some  hasty  Celt? 

And  yet  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain—  we  who  "do"  England  and 
the  continent  with  such  efficient  thor- 
oughness as  steam  -  travel  eminently 
conduces  to,  gaining  a  delightful  idea 
of  the  Apennines  during  the  forty- 
seven  tunnels  from  Bologna,  and  hav- 
ing fully  appreciated  the  loneliness  of 
the  Campagna  by  rushing  through  it 
in  a  crowded  railway  carriage  !  Then 
as  to  Paris  and  London  and  dear  old 
Rome,  what  are  the  delights  of  histori- 
cal association  to  the  bliss  of  one  pro- 
tracted shopping- tour — scarfs  and  laces 
and  lingerie,  yes!  and  daintiest  of 
ivory -handled  umbrellas,  and  softest  of 
seal-skin  jackets,  filling  one's  trunks 
with  luxuries  and  dimming  one's  mental 
perceptions ! 

If  we  would  keep  our  superficial 
comments  on  foreign  things  to  our- 
selves, and  come  home  with  faculties 
prepared  by  a  little  quiet  observation 
of  matters  abroad,  to  view  our  own 
manners  and  ways  with  the  fresh  per- 
ception of  a  stranger,  yet  something  of 
the  sympathy  and  previous  knowledge 
of  one  reared  upon  the  soil,  then  we 
might  write  travels  worth  having.  How 
new  everything  is,  and  yet  how  old. 
How  we  love  it,  and  how  we  laugh  at 
it !  How  our  ideas  have  changed,  and 
yet  how  our  hearts  leap  back  to  the  old 
places  !  How  proud  we  are  now  of  good 
things  that  we  never  noticed,  and  how 
half-ashamed  of  other  things  we  thought 
we  had  a  right  to  boast  of!  We  do 
not  exactly  know  where  we  are,  and 
are  half-doubtful  of  our  own  identity. 
But  by  degrees  we  settle  down  into 
the  old  routine,  and  everything  looks 
as  it  used  to  look,  and  the  journeying 
fades  away  into  a  dream;  or  else  we 
never  settle  down  at  all,  and  nothing 
will  be  as  it  used  to  any  more,  and  we 
are  thenceforth  travel- spoiled  and  dis- 
contented. Who  will  hold  the  balance 
truly,  till  the  dust  and  gold  are  weighed 


and  sifted,  and  we  learn  what  is  worth 
keeping  and  what  must  be  thrown 
away  ?  Some  one  must  certainly  write 
"Travels  in  my  Own  Country,  by  a 
returned  American." 

In  making  which  wise  remarks,  I 
find  I  am  by  no  means  paving  an  easy 
path  for  myself  toward  the  setting 
down  of  such  slight  observations  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make  on  the  aspects 
of  New  York  this  winter. 

When  I  came  home  from  Europe  a 
few  months  ago  —  for  I  am  one  of  the 
superficial  travellers  above  referred  to, 
and  have  discovered  in  myself  a  lam- 
entable want  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing my  own  country,  as  well  as  a 
slight  deficiency  with  regard  to  the 
perfect  appreciation  of  the  Old  World ; 
—  when  I  returned,  I  say,  and  for  the 
first  time  took  the  usual  Broadway 
promenade  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I  was  bewildered  and 
dazzled  by  the  unaccustomed  sight- 
Abroad,  how  carefully  one  avoids  the 
least  suspicion  of  being  conspicuous  in 
dress  !  The  most  retiring  girl  is  stared 
at  if  she  wears  a  rosebud  in  her  round 
hat  hi  the  street.  It  may  be  very 
much  to  be  commended  that  there  is 
in  this  free  land  of  ours  such  perfect 
impunity  for  the  gayly-dressed  damsel 
who  walks  the  street  bound  on  her 
business  or  her  pleasure,  without  fear 
of  insulting,  pseudo-gallant  remark ; 
but  should  we  take  advantage  of  it  ? 
If  women  in  America  are  treated  with 
respect  and  homage  such  as  they 
receive  nowhere  else,  should  they  not 
guard  their  privilege  so  worthily  as  to 
make  of  it  a  right  ?  —  I  almost  thought 
a  masquerade  was  taking  place,  and 
some  carnival  frolic  had  broken  loose 
in  our  sober  northern  clime.  Such 
costumes,  such  colors  !  I  thought  that 
in  the  "  sunny  south  "  I  had  seen  the 
last  of  brilliant  diversity  of  hues,  and 
had  regretted  it  with  something  of  the 
artist's  feeling;  —  now  why  should  I  not 
be  pleased  with  the  dazzling  surprise  ? 
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I  hardly  know,  save  that  it  was  a 
dazzle,  not  a  harmony.  Perhaps  it 
needed  the  rich  sunlight  which  makes 
Italythe  paradise  of  painters  ;  perhaps 
there  was  lacking  that  indefinable  men- 
tal atmosphere  which  we  call  Taste ; 
perhaps,  above  all,  there  was  the  want 
of  moral  fitness,  which,  whether  we 
know  it  or  not,  is  the  inner  necessity 
of  beauty.  Whatever  the  reason  of 
the  discordance,  there  it  was ;  and 
among  other  thoughts  it  set  me  to 
wondering  whether  the  genius  of  Color 
were  one  forever  denied  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  with  its  splendid  dower 
of  capabilities ! 

1  purposely  mentioned  Broadway  as 
the  first  scene  in  the  new-old  panorama 
of  city  life  which,  on  returning  to  New 
York,  met  my  eyes  with  such  a  vivid 
contras^to  the  soberer  street  aspect  of 
fur  more  brilliant  Paris.  Fifth  Avenue, 
whose  last  year's  styles  had  dropped  a 
stratum  lower  in  Broadway  (whence 
filtrating  into  the  remoter  precincts  of 
the  Bowery,  they  may  be  reigning  now, 
for  aught  that  Murray  Hill  can  know), 
Fifth  Avenue  had  already  begun  to  set 
the  fashion  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  nothing  was  so  elegant,  after  a 
few  weeks,  as  black  and  deepest  brown 
for  walking  costume.  The  tide  has 
turned  toward  moderation ;  therefore 
are  there  less  of  the  great  crowded 
dancing-parties,  and  more  receptions, 
where  people  go  and  come ;  and,  won- 
derful to  relate,  mammas  are  asked ! 
Can  it  be  possible  that  we  have 
learned  our  houses  are  not  made  of  in- 
dia-rubber, though  our  purses  may 
be  ?  Our  hearts  are  not,  certainly,  for 
can  we  love  so  many  people?  If  we 
could  limit  our  acquaintance  to  people 
we  know,  society  might  be  different ! 

I  have  been  to  two  or  three  conver- 
sation-parties, which  were  very  elegant; 
but  we  do  not  understand  yet  how  to 
make  such  parties  what  they  should  be. 
There  are  a  few  people  who  could  ac- 
complish it,  but  even  they  need  some 


impetus  from  without  to  induce  them 
to  the  attempt.  The  ideal  salon,  where 
wit  and  culture  meet,  fashion  arid  re- 
finement, genius  and  worth,  is  yet  far 
from  New  York.  In  rooms  where 
people  should  gather  together,  and  not 
be  crowded,  where  they  should  con- 
verse in  groups  all  interested  in  a 
common  subject,  where  dress  should 
not  be  the  supreme  means  of  attrac- 
tion, —  there  we  should  learn  what  so- 
ciety may  be.  Alike  pleasurable  and 
profitable,  its  object  alike  the  beautiful 
and  good,  in  such  a  circle  the  old  should 
insensibly  instruct  the  young,  the  young 
inspire  the  old.  It  is  a  Utopian  dream. 
I  know  it,  but  there  are  days  when 
some  chance  breeze  has  brought  with 
it  a  breath  from  a  more  favored  clime ; 
and  dreams  of  a  coming  golden  age 
may  not  be  as  profitless  as  regrets  over 
a  past  one ! 

Now  back  to  the  realities.  Lent  is 
upon  us,  and  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  recall  past  gayeties,  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  other  winters.  The 
simpler  street-dress  is  the  key-note,  and 
some  change  is  apparent.  A  reception 
from  eight  until  eleven  —  a  German 
until  one,  —  is  the  type  of  parties.  If 
the  reception  lasts  till  midnight,  there 
will  be  no  German,  but  an  hour's 
dancing  to  end  with,  by  informal  in- 
vitation. Delmonico's  has  not  been 
overrun  with  balls,  though  to  say  that 
such  things  are  unheard  of,  would  be 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  New 
York  monde.  There  have  been  a  few 
superb  parties  too,  but  they  can  be 
counted. 

Is  the  millennium  consequently  com- 
ing? I  leave  that  to  wiser  heads  than 
mine,  particularly  to  people  who  are 
not  so  fond  of  dancing  !  I  approve 
entirely  of  the  change,  be  it  under- 
stood, and  privately  think  that  every- 
body enjoys  moderation  in  gayety  bet- 
ter than  excess. 

What  are  we  to  do  in  Lent  ?  —  that 
is  the  next  question.  "  Kettle-drums" 
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and  "  candle  -  parties  "  —  alias   recep- 
tions  of  every  complexion,   from   the 
pale  yellow  of  bouillon  to   the  modest 
gray  of  spicy  porridge,  —  fade  now  into 
things  of  the  past.     Music  appears,  to 
"  soothe  the  savage  breast,"  deprived  of 
its  accustomed   social  food.     There   is 
but  one   doubt  in  my  mind :    Can  we 
have  more  concerts  hi  Lent  than  we 
had  before  it  ?      There  will  be  private 
theatricals,   too,  for  charitable  objects 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  inevitable  fairs), 
and  the  amateur   artistic  world  will  be 
busy  under  the  name  of  philanthropy. 
Granted   that  the   motives  are  not  al- 
ways of  the  purest,  —  for  the  desire  of 
personal   distinction  goes  a  great  way 
in  such  exhibitions,  —  I  am  glad   that 
so  much  talent  is  directed  into  profita- 
ble channels.     A  great  deal  of  talent, 
too,  there  is,  and  some  of  it   remarka- 
ble.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  much    money  has   been  made  al- 
ready in  New  York  this  season,  by  these 
entertainments  given  in  aid  of  charities. 
Speaking  of  music,  "a  change  has 
come  o'er  the   spirit  of  our  dream,"  in 
that  particular  also,  this  winter.     Two 
years  ago  Offenbach  and  opera  bouffe 
reigned    rampant,  and  from   the   first 
favorable  reception  of  a  mild  version 
of  "  La  Grande  Duchesse,"  irresistible 
French  audacity  pushed  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  till  week  by  week, 
and   opera  by   opera,  the  fashionable, 
thoughtless  world  found  itself  deprived 
of  one  stronghold  of  reserve  after  an- 
other, until  the  last  excuse  of  ignor- 
ance   or    carelessness   had   failed,  and 
there    came   a   hand-to-hand  fight  of 
principles.     Apparently  the  storm  has 
cleared  the  atmosphere.     Certain  it  is, 
that  to-day  the   reaction   in   favor   of 
serious  music  is   at  its  height,  and  a 
decided  improvement  is  visible  in   the 
tone  of  the  drama.     That  there  should 
be  crowded  houses,  night  after  night,  to 
witness  the  acting  of  Booth  and  Fech- 
ter,  and,  earlier  in  the   season,  the  ex- 
quisite personation  of  "  Rip  Van  Win- 


kle," perfection  of  pathos  and  simplic- 
ity, is  but  a  part  of  the  indication. 

As  to  our  crowded  Philharmonic, 
do  not  all  true  lovers  of  the  German 
style  rejoice  thereat,  save  and  except 
those  individuals  who  have  not  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  seats? 
I  know  it  is  exasperating  to  leave 
your  dinner  in  the  middle,  and  arrive 
at  the  Academy  two  minutes  after  the 
doors  are  open  to  find  the  parquette 
filled  already,  and  yourself  predestined 
to  a  seat  under  the  bass-drum  and 
trombones  during  one  of  Liszt's  "sym- 
phonic poems,"  —  there  to  await  your 
doom  for  the  space  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  in  the  sepulchral  darkness 
which  economy  provides  as  an  artistic 
contrast  to  the  final  lighting-up !  I 
speak  with  feeling,  as  a  sufferer.  But, 
once  seated,  and  enjoying  the  sooth- 
ing harmonies,  I  have  leisure  to  be 
glad  that  so  many  listen  with  me,  and 
to  hope  that  of  those  who  hear,  many 
will  come  again.  Of  course,  in  such 
an  audience,  there  are  those  who  come  to 
see  and  to  be  seen,  not  to  hear,  though, 
alas,  too  often,  to  be  heard  !  But 
when  the  fashion,  these  butterflies  will 
flit  to  other  fields  ;  and  I  believe  that 
a  pure  and  sound  taste  will  develop 
from  many  germs  sown  now.  Espe- 
cially with  regard  to  this  kind  of  mu- 
sic, there  is  so  much  to  be  gained  from 
cultivation  that  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  despair  of  a  permanent  im- 
provement in  the  popular  bias.  The 
number  of  private  associations  in  New 
York  for  the  cultivation  of  music,  is 
something  remarkable.  It  would  be 
treason  to  my  friends  to  say  how  many 
I  know  of  personally.  The  glees,  the 
madrigals,  the  lovely  four-part  songs 
which  have  made  the  charm  of  so 
many  pleasant  evenings,  the  beautiful 
performance  of  so  many  soloists,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  cannot  be  described 
here ;  but  I  must  say  a  word  in  praise 
of  the  new  Church  Music  Association, 
which  has  already  given  two  concerts, 
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with  all  the  prestige  of  fashion,  and  the 
worth  of  truly  good  performance.  Open 
only  to  subscribers,  these  concerts  are 
crowded,  and  the  rehearsals  are  as  fully 
attended  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  extremely  conscientious  char- 
acter of  the  rehearsing  will  permit. 
The  orchestra  is  fine,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
the  chorus  is  almost  entirely  of  ama- 
teurs. The  programme  is,  as  all 
agree,  entirely  too  long  for  the  endur- 
ance of  audience  or  musicians,  but  this 
fault  is  easily  remedied,  and  the  enter- 
prise should  be,  and  undoubtedly  will 
be,  carried  on  into  another  winter,  and 
made  permanent. 

One  word  about  the  artists.  I 
have  not  touched  upon  the  subject  be- 
fore, because  it  requires  an  article 
in  itself.  Though  Art  in  the  New 
World  is  crude,  it  at  least  has  the  mer- 
it of  honesty  and  aspiration.  The  mer- 
etricious quality  of  the  modern  French 
school,  which  in  the  salon  of  last  year 
shocked  me  beyond  expression,  is  un- 
known among  us,  except  through  a 
few  unconspicuous  engravings  at  our 
French  picture-stores,  which  it  is  only 
wonderful  should  be  tolerated.  As  a 
rule  the  tone  of  taste  is  healthy ;  but 
oh,  how  we  want  force  !  Force,  born 
of  determination  and  of  perseverance, 
no  less  than  of  insight  and  of  genius. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  we  love,  —  we 
must  also  sacrifice.  The  smiles  of  the 
new  Muse  of  Painting  can  be  won  by 
no  half-hearted  adoration.  We  recog- 
nize the  true  spirit  of  Art ;  let  us  be 
faithful  in  its  embodiment ! 

The  late  exhibition  of  the  Academy 
of  Design  was  interesting,  especially 
in  the  water-color  department.  This 
branch  of  painting  is  gaining  favor 
every  day,  and  deservedly.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  artists  have  not  gen- 
erally kept  up,  this  winter,  the  delight- 
ful custom  of  Saturday  afternoon  re- 
ceptions. It  is  a  very  pleasant  offset 
to  this  deprivation,  however,  that  the 


gentlemen  who  find  so  little  daytime 
free  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  pic- 
tures, have  now  in  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  clubs,  an  opportunity  to 
see  excellent  collections  of  the  latest 
works  of  art,  on  exhibition  at  their 
evening  meetings.  So  much  for  the 
artistic  aspect  of  this  chameleon-tinted 
thing  we  call  New  York  society ! 
Changeable  as  our  own  climate,  we 
run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
seeking  always  after  "  some  new 
thing."  Though  now  it  be  that  the 
soberer  tendencies  predominate,  who 
knows  how  soon  another  fancy  may 
chase  the  last  one  from  the  field  ? 

In  recurrent  waves,  the  great  law 
of  extremes  sweeps  old  land-marks  out 
of  sight,  and  quenches  old  traditions 
in  the  force  of  new  experience.  Are 
we  to  hope  with  every  fresh  promise, 
or  to  shake  our  heads  and  say,  "  No,  it 
will  be  destroyed  as  the  old  ones 
were"?  But  there'  is  a  mysterious 
influence  that  sways  the  tide,  drawing 
it  onward,  upward,  with  resistless 
force,  and  though  each  wave  sinks 
back  after  its  advance,  the  next  one 
rises  higher  on  the  sandy  shore,  bring- 
ing with  it  some  new  treasure  from 
the  Great  Deep.  K. 


VIEWS  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 
WASHINGTON,  April  4,  1870. 

THE  cadet  investigation  came  to  a 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  not  be- 
cause the  leading  members  of  the  mil- 
itary committee  wearied  of  their  la- 
bors, but  because  the  House  got  ner- 
vous about  the  inquiry,  —  fearing  it 
might  too  much  expose  the  way  in 
which  patronage  is  used. 

There  is  an  art  in  all  these  congres- 
sional investigations,  —  the  art  of  not 
finding  what  you  do  not  want  to  find. 
In  my  time  here  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  of  them,  and  this  has  been  the 
course  of  the  large  majority :  your 
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committee  may  show  what  A  and  B 
have  been  doing,  but  must  present  a 
clean  bill  for  C  and  D.  Hence  I  have 
learned  that  it  really  is  not  worth  while 
to  indulge  in  heroics  when  such  a  com- 
mittee is  ordered. 

For  a  few  days  I  did  hope  that  this 
inquiry  might  do  something  to  advance 
the  cause  of  civil  service  reform.  It 
was  a  crazy  hope.  We  are  not  going 
to  do  anything  in  that  line  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  All  of  us,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  want  the  control 
of  appointments  for  use  in  the  elections 
of  next  fall.  We  can't  even  afford  to 
give  over  our  cadetships  to  competitive 
examination.  Pray,  don't  expect  us  to 
do  such  a  self-sacrificing  thing  with  our 
clerkships. 

Here  is  Mr.  Trumbull's  little  bill, 
merely  intended  to  relieve  senators  from 
the  necessity  of  being  office-beggars  in 
the  Secretary's  gate.  We  shall  talk 
about  it  yet  before  the  dog-days  come, 
but  we  shall  not  pass  it.  I  let  you  into 
the  secret  now  so  that  you  may  not  be 
disappointed  next  July  when  you  read 
the  record  of  what  the  session  has  ac- 
complished. I  had  a  talk  the  other 
evening  with  two  of  the  strong  men 
on  our  side  of  the  Senate.  They  com- 
plained of  the  worry  and  the  labor  of 
going  day  after  day  to  one  or  another 
of  the  departments  to  look  after  clerk- 
ships and  other  appointments,  and  said 
they  were  so  pressed  that  they  didn't 
have  time  to  study  a  quarter  of  the 
questions  on  which  legislation  is  de- 
manded. I  ventured  an  allusion  to  this 
bill  of  Trumbull's  as  offering  a  way  of 
escape  from  persecution.  "  O,  that  will 
never  do  ! "  they  both  said  in  the  same 
breath,  "  it  will  not  do  at  all ;  why,  we 
should  kill  the  party  if  we  went  to 
passing  such  bills  as  that !  "  It  was 
quite  Quixotic  to  think  of  such  a  thing, 
they  argued  ;  and  as  they  left  me  they 
arranged  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning  and  go  together  to  see 


Mr.  Boutwell  about  a  revenue  collec- 
torship. 

The  confirmation  of  Mr.  Bradley  to 
a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  let  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  Senate  chamber. 
He  will  make  a  good  judge,  and  I  do 
not  intend  in  the  least  to  complain  of 
his  elevation  to  the  office.  But  in 
confirming  him  it  was  shown  that  Mr. 
Hoar  was  rejected  on  personal  grounds. 
He  is  the  most  uncompromising  foe 
that  the  trading  and  trafficking  politi- 
cians have  in  the  administration,  and 
was  defeated  because  he  could  not 
crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
in  distributing  the  patronage  of  his  de- 
partment. 

If  I  didn't  occasionally  get  out  from 
Washington,  I  think  I  should  doubt  if 
more  than  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the 
country's  best  citizens  desire  any  reform 
in  the  appointment  of  officers.  Here 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  there  is 
a  swarm  of  men  with  applications  and 
recommendations,  and  I  sometimes 
fancy  that  the  signing  of  papers  for 
office-seekers  must  be  one  of  the  things 
for  which  men  are  created.  Is  there 
anybody  anywhere  who  dares  say  "  no" 
when  he  is  asked  to  give  the  endorse- 
ment of  his  name  ?  Till  there  are  a 
great  many  such  men,  till  the  present 
number  is  increased  twenty-fold,  it  isn't 
of  much  use  to  expect  the  passage  of 
the  Jencks  bill,  or  the  Schurz  bill,  or 
any  similar  measure.  Good  people  all, 
your  Congressmen  are  what  you  make 
them.  When  the  country,  —  and  .o.ke 
note  that  I  say  the  COUNTRY,  and  not 
merely  here  and  there  an  editor, — 
when  the  body  of  intelligent  citizens 
demand  such  a  reform  as  these  bills 
indicate,  it  will  come. 

And  it  will  not  come  till  then.  Here 
and  there  is  a  member  of  Congress  who 
dares  to  be  independent,  who  holds  it 
duty  to  God  and  man  to  exercise  judg- 
ment for  the  public  welfare,  but  these 
are  exceptions  so  few  that  I  can  easily 
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count  them  on  my  fingers.  When  fifty 
candidates  will  go  into  the  canvass  with 
Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr.  Dawes  and  General 
Garfield  on  such  a  platform  as  Kelley 
presents  his  constituents,  there  will  be 
ground  for  hppe.  But  in  two  hundred 
districts  the  next  nomination  will  be 
given  to  the  man  who  promises  most 
largely,  or  is  believed  to  have  the  most 
weight  in  controlling  minor  offices. 

The  process  of  reconstruction  has 
brought  into  the  Capitol  an  element  of 
which  the  reformers  do  not  yet  seem 
to  have  taken  much  account.  A  few 
of  these  so-called  carpet-bag  Congress- 
men are  upright  and  honorable  men, 
creditable  to  the  localities  from  which 
they  came  and  the  localities  they  now 
represent ;  but  the  majority  are  worth- 
less, morally  and  intellectually,  and  the 
Republican  party  would  be  stronger 
than  it  is,  if  two  thirds  of  their  seats 
were  occupied  by  Democrats.  As  a 
class,  they  .stand  like  a  wall  against 
everything  that  savors  of  civil  service 
reform.  The  creatures  of  trickery  or 
accident,  they  know  well  enough  that 
their  days  are  numbered  as  soon  as  the 
public  requires  fitness  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  office-holding.  With  them 
the  anti-reformers  of  the  North  and 
West  strike  hands,  and  in  my  judgment 
the  prospects  of  the  civil  service  bill 


are  no  better  now  than  they  were  two 
years  ago. 

I  see  one  hopeful  sign  of  a  better 
future.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  taxation  is 
to  be  materially  reduced.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  somewhat  resists 
the  movement,  but  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  will  prevail  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.  With  fewer  taxes  there 
will  be  fewer  officials.  The  burden  of 
the  office-holders  is  an  enormous  one. 
They  constitute  a  guild  by  themselves, 
a  guild  so  strong  that  it  not  only  does 
much  to  control  Congress,  but  also 
largely  shapes  public  opinion.  The 
country  ought  to  welcome  as  a  great 
victory  any  action  whereby  the  size  and 
power  of  this  guild  is  curtailed.  The 
saving  of  salary  -  money  is  a  small 
thing ;  the  great  thing  is,  that  as  the 
number  of  office-holders  is  decreased 
it  grows  easier  to  bring  about  a  reform 
in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
civil  service.  With  this  reduction  of 
taxes  and  officials,  and  with  a  clearer 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  People  to 
select  men  who  are  able  and  upright, 
there  may  be  hope  in  the  next  Con- 
gress for  this  reform  that  is  so  much 
needed  and  seems  so  radiant  with 
promise  of  good  to  the  Republic. 

SIDNEY  ANDREWS. 
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"  So  he  called  together  the  wise  men  of  the  city,  both  from  the  OLD  City,  and  from  the  city 
which  is  on  this  side  of  the  valley,  even  the  NEW  City,  which  looketh  toward  the  north  ;  and  the 
wise  men  came."  —  Chaldee  Manuscript  in  the  1th  No.  of  Blackwood,  Chap.  I.  v.  38. 

THIS  pretended  Chaldee  Manuscript  was  the  first  article  which  called 
general  attention  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  it  gave  to  that  jour- 
nal the  first  of  the  popularity  which  it  has  never  lost.  Its  fun  depends 
much  on  local  allusions  and  references  to  the  habits  and  position  of 
people  in  Edinburgh,  who  were  described  in  its  elliptical,  involved 
oriental  way.  But  even  to  readers  who  understand  only  half  of  these 
allusions,  and  who  live  as  far  away  in  time  as  we  do,  the  Chaldee  Manu- 
script maintains  its  reputation.  It  is  a  good-natured  announcement  of 
the  resources  which  Blackwood  had  at  command  for  his  magazine,  and, 
at  this  hour,  is  probably  the  best  history  there  is  left  of  its  foundation. 

This  little  passage  about  the  OLD  and  NEW  Cities  of  Edinburgh,  and  his 
wit  and  skill  in  calling  writers  from  both  of  them,  illustrates  precisely  the 
duty  of  the  editor  of  a  magazine,  which  is  to  represent  neither  Auld 
Reekie  nor  the  New  City,  —  .  neither  an  old  clique  nor  a  new  discovery, 
—  but,  for  the  people  and  of  the  people,  to  call,  right  and  left,  on  the 
men  and  women  best  qualified  to  discuss  the  several  themes  which  the 
people  have  before  them.  The  danger  to  any  journal  comes  when  it 
has  outgrown  that  happy  period  of  youth  when  it  can  call  thus  freshly 
on  all  the  world  to  work  for  it.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  of  "  Black- 
wood"  now,  —  certainly  it  can  be  said  of  other  journals  of  less  reputa- 
tion, —  that  they  are  killed  by  their  friends.  The  authors  are  so  closely 
knit  together,  so  well  acquainted,  see  each  other  so  often,  and  exchange 
thoughts  so  generously,  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  O'Doherty 
who  speaks  to  us,  or  the  Shepherd.  And  then  they  all  write  so  well, 
and  the  editor  likes  them  all  so  well,  that,  if  he  be  a  good-natured  fellow, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  refuse  their  papers.  This  becomes  a  pleasant 
thing  for  the  editor;  it  furnishes  good  reading  to  the  purchaser,  and 
reading  which  does  not  excite  him.  Only  the  journal  ceases  to  be  a 
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miscellany  or  magazine  of  varieties,  because  now  everything  in  it  is  like 
everything  else  in  it.  It  is  just  as  when  you  go  to  an  Andover  Com- 
mencement, —  whether  a  young  minister  speak  of  Rehoboam,  of  city 
missions,  or  of  the  Sheva  vocal,  before  he  has  spoken  sixty  seconds,  he 
gets  round  to  Dr.  Park's  theory  of  the  Fall  in  Adam. 

Granting  the  comfort  to  the  editor  of  a  little  circle  of  wise  men  all 
from  the  OLD  City,  —  we  are  persuaded,  being  still  in  our  youth,  that  for 
the  reader  it  is  better  that  the  writers  shall  come  from  both  the  OLD  and 
the  NEW. 

A  distinguished  prelate,  then  in  the  gristle,  met  one  Sunday  afternoon 
a  Congregational  minister  who  had  just  been  reading  a  liturgy  in  a 
church  where  such  was  the  custom.  ^  Do  you  not,"  said  Mitre,  "  feel 
much  less  exhausted  than  when  you  have  to  make  the  prayers  in  your 
own  words  ?  "  "Certainly,"  said  Puritan ;  "  and  if  the  object  of  a  form 
of  religious  service  is  to  save  fatigue  to  the  minister,  I  grant  you  that  the 
liturgical  form  is  the  better."  The  same  thing  may  be  said  —  changing 
the  conditions  —  of  editors.  But  if  the  gratification  of  the  reader  is  to 
be  considered,  the  editor  must  follow  no  beaten  track ;  may  not  sleep 
two  nights  consecutively  in  the  same  house ;  and  must  identify  himself 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  isolating  but  all  comprehending  "  we,"  — 
which  knows  no  limits  of  number,  time,  or  space,  always  appears  in  the 
nominative,  declarative,  asserting  state,  and  is  never  to  be  spoken  of  in 
the  objective  or  oblique  cases.  For  who  would  dare  to  speak  of  the 
editorial  we  as  "them"?  while  the  editor,  impersonal  and  ubiquitous, 
must  embody  in  this  "  we  "  the  labors  of  all  good  souls  everywhere  who 
come  to  his  help. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  in  OLD  AND  NEW,  in  that  period  which 
makes  us  discriminate  now  between  our  Old  numbers  and  our  New,  to 
secure  the  work  of  contributors  widely  scattered  over  the  world.  We 
could  travesty  the  Chaldee  Manuscript,  and  say  the  wise  men  had  come 
to  us  from  the  OLD  World  and  the  NEW.  When  in  November  last  the 
prospectus  of  this  journal  was  drawn,  a  paragraph  in  it  was  condemned 
by  the  council  after  diligent  scrutiny,  which  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
contributors  were  engaged  in  "  every  important  city  in  Europe,  and  in 
every  continent  of  the  world."  The  tone  of  "spread-eagleism  "  in  these 
cadences  was  too  absurd  to  save  the  poor  paragraph,  though  it  had  been 
written  not  for  the  flapping  of  wings,  but  to  say  what  happened  to  be 
true.  Now  that  six  months  are  passed,  we  may  say  with  propriety  that 
we  have  published  papers  from  every  continent  and  from  the  islands  of 
the  seas  :  and  that  our  correspondence  with  every  part  of  this  country, 
even  the  sections  least  known  to  literature,  has  enabled  us  to  fulfil  our 
early  promise  that  OLD  AND  NEW  shall  not  be  a  Local  organ,  but  shall 
discuss  topics  of  interest  in  every  part  of  America. 
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Thus  we  are  able  to-day  to  describe,  by  Mr.  Brooks's  pen,  the  furthest 
American  outpost  —  the  group  of  islands  whose  sun  is  still  seven  hours 
high  when  the  same  sun  sets  on  Eastport.  We  have  in  store,  from  a 
number  of  accomplished  writers,  other  studies  of  our  Pacific  possessions. 

This  journal  would  never  have  existed  but  for  the  patent  necessity  of 
a  magazine  of  wide  circulation  which  should  frankly  discuss  questions  of 
social  order  and  religion  in  the  best  lights  of  Christianity  and  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  such  discussion,  as  we  early  had  occasion  to  say, 
the  truth  at  this  time  has  to  fear  but  two  enemies.  One  is  the  spirit  of 
centralized  power,  as  represented  in  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  other  is 
the  materialism  fostered  by  imperfect  and  shallow  science.  In  this  num- 
ber of  OLD  AND  NEW,  which  closes  our  first  volume,  we  are  able  to 
address  ourselves  to  both  these  controversies.  Dr.  Thompson  lays  before 
our  readers  the  substance  of  Gratry's  manly  attack  on  the  pretensions  of 
the  Jesuit  party  in  the  Papal  councils.  Mr.  Tiffany  exposes  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  most  seductive  statement  which  is  now  current  of  a  pure 
physical  philosophy. 

But  we  have  placed  about  this  solid  food  many  side  dishes,  which  are 
meant  to  be  eatable  as  well  as  ornamental,  and  we  have  garnished  the 
table  with  flowers.  Shall  even  the  most  robust  man  confine  himself 
wholly  to  roast  beef?  and  are  all  the  family  to  be  fed  from  one  dish  ? 
Our  effort  is  that  the  reader  may  be  able,  without  laying  down  the  book 
now  in  his  hand,  to  pass  "from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  and 
yet  find  nothing  inconsistent  and  inharmonious,  or  anything  incongruous 
with  a  refined  taste  or  elevated  aspirations. 

This  journal  is  now  firmly  established  by  a  volume  which  explains  our 
purpose  much  more  intelligibly  than  any  prospectus.  Successive  issues 
have  shown  that  we  meant  what  we  said,  when,. in  promising  a  journal 
which  should  interest  all  members  of  the  home  circle,  we  also  proposed 
to  discuss  every  subject  of  present  importance.  In  another  place  a 
special  announcement  describes  the  detail  of  our  plans  for  the  second 
volume. 

"In  the  thought  of  the  age  the  OLD  is  ever  NEW,  and  the  NEW  is 
"  constantly  entwined  with  the  OLD  ;  and  language,  equally  with 
"  thought,  seems  to  relax  its  bonds  and  lose  those  harder  lines  of  demar- 
"  cation  and  definition  which  make  it  incapable  of  spiritual  life.  Grad- 
"  ually  and  naturally,  as  it  were  a  soul  entering  into  a  body  that  had 
"  been  prepared  for  it,  the  NEW  takes  the  form  of  the  OLD."  —  Jowett 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
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GRATRY   ON   THE   INFALLIBILITY   OF   THE    POPE. 


BY    JOSEPH    P.    THOMPSON. 


THE  controversial  literature  of  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  may  already  be 
counted  by  volumes,  and  will  constitute 
a  library  of  itself,  when  each  decree 
shall  have  received  its  quota  of  discus- 
sion throughout  the  Church.  Just  now 
the  new  dogma  of  infallibility  chiefly 
provokes  the  disputants,  and  England, 
Germany,  and  France  have  furnished 
able  and  effective  champions  against  it. 
The  normal  attitude  of  the  Gallican 
Church  would  be  that  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  to  this  crowning  usurpation  of 
the  ultramontane  party ;  but  either 
through  the  decadence  of  public  spirit 
that  marks  the  empire,  or  from  pru- 
dential considerations,  much  of  this  op- 
position is  latent ;  and  now  that  Hya- 
cinthe  has  lost  his  pulpit,  and  Monta- 
lembert  is  silent  in  death,  there  is 
wanting  the  voice  of  a  great  leader  to 
rouse  the  Catholic  Church  of  France 
against  the  growing  absolutism  of  the 
Papacy.  The  fiery  and  petulant  Bishop 
of  Orleans  lacks  the  moral  equilibrium 
necessary  to  such  a  leader,  though  his 
letter  startled  both  Paris  and  Rome 
by  its  boldness  and  vigor.  There  has 
appeared,  however,  a  new  champion  of 
the  Bishop's  theses  in  the  person  of 
Gratry,  a  priest  of  the  Oratoire  and 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Monseigneur  Dechamps,  Archbishop  of 
Malines,  had  attempted  to  refute  the 
"  Observations  "  of  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans by  arraying  the  authority  of 
great  names  in  the  Church  in  favor  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  In  a 
series  of  letters,  Gratry  has  exposed 
the  fallibility  of  his  authorities,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  they  had  been 
misled  by  forged  documents,  and  that 
the  testimony  paraded  on  this  subject 
is  a  tissue  of  the  most  monstrous  frauds 
and  fabrications  to  be  found  in  the  his- 


tory of  literature.  Father  Hyacinthe 
says  of  these  letters  of  Gratry,  "They 
have  made  a  great  noise  in  France,  and 
I  may  say  in  Europe  ;  and  they  should 
be  translated  and  popularized  in  Amer- 
ica. This  is  one  of  the  hardest  blows 
that  Romanism  has  received  this  long 
time,  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  telling 
because  it  comes  from  a  priest  as  pious 
as  he  is  learned.  All  true  Christians, 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  should 
make  common  cause  against  this  Ro- 
manism, their  common  enemy." 

The  opening  sentences  of  Gratry's 
first  letter  show  how  roughly  he  deals 
his  blows.  Referring  to  the  corrupted 
texts  that  had  misled  Thomas  Aquinas, 
he  says,  "  I  speak  of  falsifications  prop- 
erly so  called.  I  speak  of  interpola- 
tions and  fraudulent  mutilations,  intro- 
duced into  texts  the  most  certain  and 
the  most  respectable.  There  is  an 
Apologetic  School  in  which  are  found 
saints  and  illustrious  minds,  and  many 
most  excellent  Christians,  who  have  all 
together  been  deceived  by  the  blind 
passion  of  certain  writers  and  theolo- 
gians, by  the  but  moderately  good  faith 
of  others,  and  finally  by  lies  properly 
so  called,  and  by  falsifications  know- 
ingly practised." 

Gratry  first  takes  up  the  systematic 
attempt  to  falsify  history  in  the  case  of 
Pope  Honorius,  who  was  condemned 
as  heretical  by  the  sixth  Council.  The 
third  Council  of  Constantinople  (A.  D. 
680),  the  sixth  of  the  acknowledged 
Ecumenical  Councils,  followed  up  the 
declarations  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Councils  concerning  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  with  the  dogma  of  two  wills 
and  two  modes  of  operation  united  in 
him,  without  opposition  or  confusion, 
but  with  the  constant  subjection  of  the 
human  will  to  the  divine  ;  and  it  anath- 
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ematized  the  advocates  of  Monothelit- 
ism,  who,  though  adhering  to  the  two 
natures,  attempted  to  establish  the  vital 
unity  of  the  person  of  Christ,  through 
oneness  of  will.  This  anathema  was 
directed  against  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople and  of  Rome,  by  name,  — 
Theodora  hceretico,  anathema  !  Sergio 
hceretico,  anathema !  Gyro  hceretico, 
anathema !  Honorio  hceretico,  ana- 
thema !  Pyrrho  hceretico,  anathema ! 

But  what  could  the  advocates  of 
papal  infallibility  do  with  a  pope  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  by  a  council  of  the 
whole  Church!  Infallibility,  whether 
personal  and  inspired  or  official  and 
hereditary,  should  above  all  justify  it- 
self in  points  of  doctrine,  and  if  a 
pope  could  herein  be  found  not  only 
peccable,  but  damnable,  the  charm  of 
the  whole  assumption  would  be  broken. 
Cardinal  Manning  meets  the  dilemma 
boldly  by  denying  the  accusation  against 
Honorius  :  "  Heretical  he  could  not  be, 
for  his  own  letters  remain  to  prove  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  teaching."  Yet  the 
Council  condemned  and  excommuni- 
cated him  upon  these  same  letters, 
which  they  ordered  to  be  burnt  as  he- 
retical. The  Council  said  expressly, 
"  We  have  cast  out  of  the  holy  Church, 
and  have  anathematized  Honorius,  who 
was  Pope  of  old  Rome,  because  we 
have  found  in  his  letters  to  Pergius 
that  he  followed  in  all  things  the  same 
doctrine,  and  confirmed  all  his  impious 
dogmas."  The  Council  further  de- 
nounced his  doctrines  as  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  the  defi- 
nitions of  councils,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fathers.1 

This  condemnation  of  Honorius  for 
heresy  was  reiterated  by  the  seventh 
and  eighth  Councils  in  the  most  explicit 
language.  The  Popes  Adrian  II.  and 
Leo  II.  accounted  their  predecessor  as 
anathematized  of  the  Church,  and  the 
latter  added  a  personal  denunciation  of 
his  "  sacrilegious  treason,  in  attempting 
l  See  in  Hardouin  Condi  iii.  pp.  1331-1334. 


to  overturn  the  immaculate  faith."  For 
several  centuries  every  successive  pope, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  his  office,  declared 
his  acceptance  of  the  sixth  Council, 
with  its  denunciation  of  Honorius  and 
his  heresy ;  and  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  his  condemnation  was 
recorded  in  all  the  Roman  breviaries. 
This  evidence  Gratry  arrays  with  the 
most  careful  citation  of  authorities,  and 
shows  that  prior  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury no  one  had  denied  that  Honorius 
was  condemned  by  the  sixth  Council, 
nor  questioned  the  right  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  excommunicate  a  pope.  But  at 
about  that  time  there  arose  a  school 
which  believes  itself  to  be  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  Papacy,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  that  school  it  became 
desirable  to  explain  away  this  ugly 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  popes  ;  and 
so,  "  to  save  one  pope,  they  sacrificed 
twenty,  and  three  General  Councils ! " 
In  this,  says  Gratry,  "  I  find  neither 
learning,  nor  reason,  nor  discussion, 
nor  attention,  nor  any  intellectual  oper- 
ation whatever.  It  is  a  vertigo,  an 

O     " 

inebriety  which  can  no  longer  distin- 
guish objects." 

Gratry  then  follows  out  in  detail 
the  proofs  of  this  falsification  of  the 
record.  The  Breviary  of  1520  reads, 
"  In  this  synod  were  condemned  Cyrus, 
Sergius,  Honorius,  Pyrrhus,  who  taught 
that  there  was  but  a  single  will  and 
operation  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
In  the  Breviary  of  to-day  the  name  of 
Honorius  has  disappeared  from  this 
statement :  the  omission  being  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility.  There  have  been  inter- 
polations, as  well  as  omissions,  in  the 
same  interest.  For  instance,  under  the 
feast  of  Saint  Marcel,  on  the  1 6th  Jan- 
uary, the  Breviary  gives  a  long  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  that  holy  pope, 
in  which  occurs  the  following :  "  Saint 
Marcel  wrote  a  letter  to  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Antioch,  touching  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
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he  demonstrated  should  be  called  the 
Head  of  the  Churches;  in  that  letter 
one  reads  also  that  no  council  could  be 
legally  convened  except  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  Pontiff."  Not  one 
word  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  older 
breviaries.  The  letter  attributed  to 
Marcel  has  been  proved  one  of  the 
false  decretals,  a  fabrication  of  the 
ninth  century;  but  in  face  of  the 
evidence  of  its  falsity,  it  has  been 
foisted  into  the  Breviary,  and  it  is  now 
brought  forth  anew  to  serve  the  advo- 
cates of  papal  infallibility.  Having 
exposed  this  and  like  impostures, 
Gratry  breaks  forth  with  a  most  re- 
freshing scorn  of  such  devices.  "  Are 
we  preachers  of  falsehood,  or  apostles 
of  the  truth  ?  Is  it  not  time,  in  these 
days  of  publicity,  when  everything 
comes  forth  to  the  light,  when  what 
once  was  spoken  in  the  ear,  is  pro- 
claimed upon  the  house-tops,  —  is  it  not 
time  to  reject  with  disgust  the  frauds, 
the  interpolations,  and  the  mutilations 
that  liars  and  falsifiers,  our  most  cruel 
enemies,  have  introduced  among  us  ? 
.  .  .  An  Italian  prelate  made  to  me 
personally  this  declaration  :  '  No  doubt 
Galileo  was  in  the  right,  and  his  judges 
perhaps  knew  that  he  had  reason  upon 
his  side,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
true  astronomy  ;  but  in  those  days  a 
truth  so  dangerous  would  have  scandal- 
ized the  faithful.  It  was  for  that  they 
condemned  him,  and  they  did  well.' 
Has,  then,  the  Catholic  faith,  has  the 
word  of  God,  need  of  such  monstrous 
knavery  (cette  monstreuse  fourberie)  in 
a  solemn  judgment?  Men  of  little 
faith,  of  contemptible  spirit,  of  despica- 
ble heart !  —  have  not  your  ruses  be- 
come the  scandal  of  souls  ?  You  have 
condemned  the  day  when  the  grand 
science  of  nature  rose  upon  the  world. 
Be  not  surprised  if  before  they  pardon 
you,  men  wait  for  your  confession  and 
repentance,  for  profound  contrition  and 
the  reparation  of  your  fault.  Others, 
as  certain  English  Catholics,  have 


dared  to  say  that  the  system  of  Co- 
pernicus and  Galileo  was  false  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  is  true  and 
orthodox  in  the  nineteenth,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  the  Church  now  au- 
thorizes it !  But  what  service  do  they 
think  to  render  to  God,  what  glory  to 
bring  to  Christ,  by  such  brazen  asser- 
tions ?  " 

Gratry  shows  forcibly  that  the  falsi- 
fiers of  the  history  of  the  Church,  of 
its  Breviary,  of  the  decrees  of  its  coun- 
cils, and  the  oaths  and  confessions  of 
its  popes,  have  uniformly  acted  in  one 
and  the  same  interest,  —  that  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  and  the  separate 
infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

The  Archbishop  of  Malines  ven- 
tured to  reply  to  Gratry  by  an  array 
of  authority,  thinking  to  crush  him 
with  the  great  names  in  the  Church, 
that  in  all  ages  had  maintained  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  But 
in  a  second  letter,  Gratry  shows  that 
his  very  authorities,  Melchior  Cano, 
Bellarmin,  Liguori,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
had  one  and  all  been  deceived  by  clever 
impostures,  that  the  Archbishop  himself 
had  fallen  into  the  same  snare,  and  had 
also  misapprehended  the  language  of 
the  Fathers.  We  need  not  follow  our 
author  through  his  searching  exposure 
of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  for 
his  argument  is  already  more  familiar 
to  Protestant  students  of  church  his- 
tory than  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pub- 
lic whom  he  is  addressing.  The  origin 
of  these  decretals,  their  character  and 
effects,  have  been  freshly  brought  out 
—  and  with  telling  force  against  the 
papacy  —  by  Janus,  in  "  The  Pope  and 
the  Council." *  «  It  would  be  difficult," 
says  this  author,  "  to  find  in  all  history 
a  second  instance  of  so  successful  and 
yet  so  clumsy  a  forgery.  For  three 
centuries  past  it  has  been  exposed,  yet 
the  principles  it  introduced  and  brought 
into  practice  have  taken  such  deep  root 
in  the  soil  of  the  Church,  and  have  so 
1  §  vii.  Forgeries. 
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grown  into  her  life,  that  the  exposure 
of  the  fraud  has  produced  no  result 
in  shaking  the  dominant  system."  In 
view  of  this  systematic  falsification  of 
history,  Gratry  appeals  thus  eloquently 
to  the  honor  and  manliness  of  his  op- 
ponents :  "  In  presence  of  such  facts, 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary,  if  we  are 
children  of  the  light,  if  we  are  disci- 
ples of  Him  who  said  '  I  came  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth/  if  even  we  are 
men  of  honor,  it  is  necessary  to  cast 
away  from  us  with  disgust,  with  hor- 
ror, with  indignation,  that  work  of 
falsifiers.  It  should  be  rejected  with 
notoriety,  with  solemnity,  so  that  in 
the  whole  world  there  shall  not  be  a 
person  who  could  suspect  in  any  of  us 
the  least  after-thought  of  maintaining 
any  result  of  these  miserable  impos- 
tures. Is  there,"  he  asks,  "  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  a  question 
of  theology,  philosophy,  history,  or 
anything  else,  which  has  been  so  dis- 
honored by  the  lying,  the  bad  faith,  and 
every  device  of  falsifiers  ?  The  ques- 
tion of  papal  infallibility  is  completely 
gangrened  with  fraud."  One  may  well 
say  of  that  sentence,  in  the  words  of 
Hyacinthe,  "  C'est  un  des  plus  rudes 
coups  que  le  Romanisme  ait  refus  de- 
puis  longtemps" 

Turning  from  the  false  decretals  of 
Isidore  to  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  Gratry  shows  that  the  dogma 
of  Papal  Infallibility  is  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  Greek  or  Latin,  in  the 
first  five  or  six  centuries,  or  by  any 
Greek  authority  of  any  age.  In  his 
third  letter  he  sets  forth  the  impious 
demands  of  the  "insensate  Romanism 
of  the  times  ;  "  —  such  as  that  the  Pope 
is  the  Eucharist ;  the  Pope  is  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  Pope  has  the  right  to  say 
"  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life : " 
this  age  is  destined  to  do  for  the  mys- 
tery of  the  papacy  what  the  age  of 
Arius  did  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  bishops  must  little  by 
little  be  reduced  to  commissaries  of 


the  Pope;  little  by  little,  as  in  the 
French  monarchy,  the  grand  vassals 
must  be  diminished,  while  the  power 
of  the  king  continually  increases ;  that 
councils  are  an  empty  name,  and  this 
of  the  Vatican  must  be  the  last. 

In  his  fourth  and  last  letter  Gratry 
shows  by  contrast,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  true  centre  of  unity  for  his  church, 
the  King  of  ages,  the  head  and  source 
of  the  magnificent  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

These  citations  prove  how  fully 
Gratry  and  Hyacinthe  are  at  one  in 
distinguishing  between  the  Catholic 
Faith  and  that  Romanism  which  now 
threatens  to  alienate  from  it  the  forces 
and  tendencies  of  modern  civilization. 
This  distinction  he  sets  forth  in  a  pas- 
sage of  rare  eloquence,  which  we  fear 
however  will  be  of  little  avail  against 
the  logic  of  events  at  Rome. 

"  The  treasure  of  the  Catholic  faith  is 
by  no  means  in  question  here.  We  carry 
this  treasure,  said  Saint  Paul,  in  vessels 
of  clay.  Well,  all  the  lies  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  bear  only  upon  the  vase  and 
not  upon  the  treasure.  Our  treasure  is 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Gospel,  his  real  pres- 
ence, the  Eucharist,  Penitence  and  the 
remission  of  sins  :  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  it  is  the 
visible  existence  of  the  holy  Church  our 
mother  :  it  is  the  fact  of  the  life  eternal, 
a  life  divine  and  supernatural  brought  to 
souls  through  that  life.  This  treasure  is 
immaculate,  entire,  certain,  uncontested, 
secure  from  frauds  and  doubts.  Have  no 
fear,  Christian  souls  !  Nourish  yourselves 
by  the  life  divine,  whose  sources  are  known 
to  you.  In  every  village  of  every  Chris- 
tian country,  the  priest  of  Jesus  Christ 
holds  the  keys  of  the  Church,  where  you 
can  enter  to  rest  —  like  the  apostle  John 
—  your  head  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Sav- 
iour Jesus,  and  you  can  ask  of  him  his 
soul,  his  heart,  his  blood,  his  spirit,  his 
divinity  —  there  is  our  treasure,;  it  can- 
not be  taken  away. 

"  But  what  is  the  vessel  of  clay  ?  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Church.  It  is  in  this 
alone  that  this  quarrel  and  contention 
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have  arisen.  Be  not  disturbed.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  will  not  die  in 
this  quarrel.  She  has  survived  other 
crises.  The  strife  of  anti-popes  was  more 
alarming  than  the  present  dispute.  Be 
full  of  confidence  in  God,  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
governs  the  Church,  and  who  leads  it 
forward  toward  its  end,  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  earth.  Yes,  I  believe,  yes,  I 
know,  that  spite  of  the  crimes,  the  follies, 
the  lies,  and  the  errors  of  men,  I  know 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  assuredly  de- 
velop in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the 
whole  world,  all  justice,  all  truth,  all  lib- 
erty. And  He  will  reunite  in  justice, 
truth,  and  liberty,  all  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world.  They  will  come 
from  the  East,  they  will  come  from  the 
North,  and  they  will  reach  out  with  us 
toward  the  new  West,  these  brethren  of 
ours  now  separated.  The  epoch  of  sci- 
ence will  come,  —  it  has  already  begun  in 
the  severe  criticism  of  the  lies  that  have 


deceived  and  divided  us,  but  which  have 
only  borne  upon  the  surface  of  the  vessel 
of  clay,  without  making  the  first  scratch 
upon  the  treasure.  Courage  then,  breth- 
ren, well-beloved.  '  In  the  world,'  said 
the  Lord,  '  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but 
be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world.' " 

The  logic  of  the  Papacy,  we  repeat, 
is  against  this.  If  Infallibility  is  in 
the  Church,  if  her  sacraments  admin- 
istered through  her  tactual  succession 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  if  the 
Pope  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  then  the  argument  is 
with  the  Ultramontanists.  The  per- 
sonal infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  the 
logical  crown  of  the  whole  system ;  and 
if  this  shall  be  declared  as  a  dogma  of 
faith,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  Hy- 
acinthe,  Gratry,  and  their  followers, 
but  submission  or  secession. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


1. 


IN    THE    PITTI   PALACE. 

ON  a  May  evening  in  the  year  1737, 
the  last  year  of  the  rule  of  the  last 
Medici  in  Florence,  the  windows  of  the 
Pitti  Palace,  which  opened  into  the 
garden,  were  flooded  with  a  brilliant 
light.  Numerous  invitations  to  a  mu- 
sical festival  had  been  sent  out,  for  a 
concert  was  to  take  place  in  honor  of 
distinguished  guests  from  Germany,  at 
which  the  celebrated  Senesino  had 
promised  to  sing. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  distin- 
guished and  refined  assemblage  had 
ever  filled  these  splendid  rooms,  since 
the  glorious  days  of  the  old  city  of 
Florence.  It  was  a  magnificent  night 
to  look  upon  this  assembled  beauty  and 


fame,  talent  and  intellect,  embodied  in 
faces  and  forms  which  might  have 
served  as  models  to  Ghirlandajo,  Sig- 
norelli,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
bearing  names  which  brought  to  mind 
the  most  important  epochs  of  Floren- 
tine history.  The  master-pieces  of 
Raffaelle,  Titian,  Perugino  and  Salva- 
tor  Rosa  looked  down  with  serious  gaze 
upon  this  bright  and  festive  throng, 
which  was  inspired  by  one  desire,  the 
desire  "  to  forget  all  anxious  cares,  and 
to  quaff  the  sweet  cup  of  present  bliss." 
It  was  the  gay,  joyous,  lovely  society 
of  that  "  Firenze  la  bella  "  —  the 
abode  of  beautiful  women,  the  seat  of 
joy  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Dante's 
sainted  Beatrice,  or  in  the  days  of  Boc- 
caccio. Who  could  think,  when  behold*- 
ing  this  magnificent  splendor,  of  those 
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dark  shadows  which  have  so  often  fallen 
upon  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
and  upon  the  blessed  land  of  Italy  ? 

The  main  saloon,  where  were  the 
piano  and  the  music-stands,  was  on  a 
level  with  the  famous  garden  whose 
highest  part  overlooked  Florence  in  all 
its  beauty. 

A  garden  in  Italy  has  only  a  few 
points  of  resemblance  with  that  collec- 
tion of  arbors,  lawns,  and  flower-beds 
which  is  called  a  garden  in  the  North. 
They  differ  as  much  as  a  rose  does  from 
a  forget-me-not.  An  Italian  garden 
in  the  spring  is  a  fairy  tale  !  not  sin- 
gle flowers  greet  the  eye,  but  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  ;  not  merely  an 
occasional  breath  of  fragrant  odor  is 
wafted  towards  us,  but  the  whole  at- 
mosphere is  laden  "  with  scented 
sweets."  In  the  South  everything  is  on 
a  grand  scale,  with  statues  and  foun- 
tains, cool  grottos  and  shady  copses, 
thickets  of  laurel  and  groups  of 
pines,  shimmering  terraces  of  flowers 
and  trellises  covered  with  vines,  a 
charming  variety  at  every  step,  and 
everywhere  the  invisible  motto  :  "  Ev- 
viva  la  gioja ! "  u  Joy  forever ! "  In 
the  North,  trees  as  well  as  men  get 
close  together,  outside  as  well  as  inside. 
In  the  limited  bounds  of  our  thickets 
of  elders  and  lindens,  and  in  the  face 
of  our  roses,  whose  sweet  time  is  so 
quickly  over,  it  can  only  be  whispered : 
"  Be  content." 

The  fountain  directly  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  sent  forth  its  glittering 
spray,  and  like  a  silver  veil  woven  by 
fairy  hands,  fell  lightly  upon  the  fair 
shoulders  and  dazzling  necks  of  those 
ladies  who  had  ventured  close  to  the 
cooling  element,  and,  dipping  in  it  the 
tips  of  their  fingers,  were  playfully 
sprinkling  each  other  with  its  drops. 
The  brilliant  light  from  the  open  rooms, 
and  the  full  splendor  of  the  moon,  such 
as  is  seen  only  in  the  Italian  sky,  shone 
upon  these  playful,  jesting,  and  laugh- 
ing figures,  who,  in  their  easy  and  care- 


less groupings,  looked  like  the  beauties 
of  the  great  artist  endued  again  with 
life. 

At  the  highest  point,  apart  from  this 
charming  throng,  stood  a  couple  by 
themselves,  a  young  woman  in  a  pale- 
red  taffeta  dress  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  tall  and  slender  man,  who  wore  a 
foreign  uniform.  She  was  very  beau- 
tiful, and  her  carriage  was  singularly 
easy  and  dignified.  A  rose  was  stuck 
carelessly  in  the  long,  powdered  locks 
of  her  hair,  and  a  necklace  of  costly 
pearls  was  wound  several  times  around 
her  dazzlingly  white  neck.  A  smile 
hovered  around  her  beautiful  mouth, 
and  her  large,  blue  eyes,  whose  glance 
was  generally  such  a  flash  of  bright- 
ness, were  fixed  in  wondering  gaze 
upon  the  picture  of  the  magic  city  on 
the  Arno. 

As  if  dipped  in  molten  silver,  the 
cupolas,  steeples,  and  towers  gleamed 
in  the  moonlit  air,  —  the  grand  Cathe- 
dral with  its  lonely  campanile,  the  Bap- 
tistry with  its  bronze  portals,  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella  with  its  mar- 
ble fa£ade,  the  Basilica-like  San  Spirito, 
the  Pantheon  Santa  Croce,  the  splen- 
did Church  of  San  Marco,  and  the  for- 
tress-like palaces  in  their  solid  and  im- 
pressive architecture,  in  the  midst  of 
the  dark  shadows  of  pines,  cypresses, 
tulip-trees,  and  maples.  Like  one  lus- 
trous pearl  in  the  midst  of  waves  of 
light  lay  Florence  at  their  feet,  Firen- 
ze  la  bella!  From  a  distance  came 
tones  of  music  and  the  sound  of  bells ; 
the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  filled 
with  fragrant  odors,  and  the  spirits  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Brunelleschi, 
and  Ghiberti  seemed  hovering  around. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  —  my  native 
land?"  inquired  in  a  low  tone  the 
companion  of  the  beautiful  lady,  speak- 
ing in  German,  and  bending  down  af- 
fectionately towards  her. 

"  Yes,  Franzl,"  was  the  answer,  "  but 
our  Vienna  is  still  more  beautiful." 

At  this  moment   the  Marchese   L. 
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appeared  with  the  message  that  the 
concert  was  about  to  begin,  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  exalted  guests,  as 
the  celebrated  singer,  Senesino,  had  just 
arrived. 

"  I  pray  you  to  introduce  us  to  him 
after  the  concert,"  said  the  lady,  and 
leaning  upon  her  husband's  arm  with 
an  easy  grace  she  followed  the  Mar- 
chese  to  the  palace. 

In  the  music  saloon  an  interesting 
group  was  gathered  about  the  piano- 
forte, waiting  for  the  concert  to  begin. 
The  haughty  Venetian  songstress,  Bri- 
gonzi,  —  in  rich  yellow  satin  trimmed 
with  costly  black  point  lace  and  set  off 
with  diamonds,  with  a  pomegranate  of 
pearls  behind  her  small  left  ear,  and 
wearing  the  long  veil  of  the  city  of  la- 
goons, —  was  leaning  near  the  famous 
violinist,  Angelo  Colonna,  her  country- 
man. The  renowned  songstress,  al- 
ready passed  the  spring-time  of  life, 
with  a  majestic  figure,  dark  flashing 
eyes,  and  a  proud  smile,  was  listening 
in  an  absent  manner  to  the  chat  of  Co- 
lonna, as  she  cast  at  intervals  an  un- 
easy glance  upon  her  youthful  rival, 
the  charming,  coquettish  Catanea,  who 
had  now  come  to  the  Pitti  Palace  for 
the  last  time  before  going  to  Germany. 

It  was  the  gossip  at  Florence,  that 
Brigonzi  only  remained  there  because 
the  celebrated  violinist  was  still  there, 
to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached 
and  followed  everywhere,  while  he  had 
eyes  only  for  the  youthful  and  innocent 
Emilia  Molteni,  who  like  a  white  dove 
stood  by  his  side. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  maiden, 
whose  retiring  bashfulness  gave  no 
promise  of  the  future  renowned  prima 
donna,  stood  Carestini,  the  excellent 
teacher  of  music,  and  the  best  tenor  of 
Italy,  pointing  out  to  her  a  passage  in 
the  duet  of  Handel,  which  Senesino 
and  Brigonzi  were  to  sing  this  evening. 
His  present  position  as  teacher  of  the 
young  Emilia  did  not  hinder  him  from 
casting  an  occasional  glance  over  his 


shoulder,  and  uttering  a  passing  jest 
for  the  benefit  of  that  group  of  beauti- 
ful women,  who  had  gathered  around 
the  hero  of  the  evening,  Senesino  the 
great. 

Francesco  Bernardi,  named  Sene- 
sino, the  unsurpassed  singer,  was  at  this 
time  about  fifty  years  of  age.  The  times 
of  his  highest  triumphs,  when  with 
Handel  in  London  he  had  received  a 
a  yearly  salary  of  five  thousand  guineas, 
and  was  almost  buried  under  flowers, 
when  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  be- 
fore an  English  public  as  Mutius  Scae- 
vola,  and  the  ladies  were  dissolved  in 
tears,  —  these  times  lay  far  in  the  past. 
After  a  quarrel  with  the  great  but  tyran- 
nical autocrat  of  music,  Senesino  left 
Handel,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  English  court  and  aristocracy 
to  retain  him,  and  returned  to  his  native 
land  after  a  short  visit  to  Dresden. 

In  power  of  voice,  fineness  of  tone, 
and  passionate  force  of  dramatic  action, 
only  one  had  ever  surpassed  him,  — 
Carlo  Broschi,  called  Farinelli,  whose 
greatness  Senesino  willingly  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  in  purity  of  note,  in  per- 
fection of  trill,  and  noble  style  of  reci- 
tative, Senesino  stood  alone.  His  pres- 
ence was  esteemed  a  godsend  in  every 
city  of  his  father-land;  he  was  cried 
to  the  stars  by  his  admirers,  and  the 
most  noble  patricians  contended  for  the 
honor  of  entertaining  the  world-re- 
nowned singer  as  a  guest ;  the  very 
name  of  Senesino  sufficed  to  fill  to 
overflowing  saloons,  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  empty,  with  a  bril- 
liant assemblage  like  the  one  gathered 
this  evening  at  the  Pitti  Palace. 

There  had  been  arranged  for  him 
here,  as  at  all  places  where  he  appeared, 
as  a  special  mark  of  honor,  a  chair 
covered  with  purple  velvet  and  deco- 
rated with  gilded  points,  in  which  he 
now  seated  himself,  while  Brjgonzi  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  music  in 
order  to  find  one  of  her  favorite  airs. 
Giovanni  Gasto  had  with  his  own  hands 
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given  to  Senesino  a  bouquet  of  laurels 
and  roses. 

A  young  and  already  very  celebra- 
ted musician,  Baltasare  Galuppi,  just 
arrived  from  Venice,  had  been  engaged 
as  accompanist. 

The  renowned  prima  donna  now 
sang  a  love-song  which  Colon na  had  set 
to  music,  and  which  brought  out  the 
qualities  of  her  voice  and  style  better 
than  any  other  composition  in  her  re- 
pertoire. Swelling  waves  of  tone,  ten- 
der, passionate  expression,  beautiful 
cadences,  and  a  trill,  which,  from  the 
fullest  sound,  died  away  to  the  faintest 
breathing,  brought  forth  the  most  en- 
thusiastic storm  of  applause.  At  this 
moment,  the  glowing  eyes  of  Brigonzi 
met  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  great 
singer,  and  all  her  jealousy  was  for  the 
moment  forgotten. 

The  next  pieces  were  a  lovely  duet 
of  Clari's,  charmingly  sung  by  the  sil- 
very voice  of  Emilia  and  the  captivat- 
ing tenor  of  Carestini,  and  some  Vene- 
tian barcarolles,  such  as  Angelo  Colon- 
na  loved  to  compose  and  to  play. 

Wonderful  was  the  charm  of  these 
gondolier  songs ;  that  flower  of  the  sea, 
in  all  its  magic  beauty,  rose  up  from 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  floated  on 
the  waves  of  music,  like  a  dream  of 
fairy  land.  The  water  of  the  grand 
canal  plashed  in  gleaming  ripples 
against  its  banks,  distant  .bells  rang 
faintly  on  the  ear,  trembling  mando- 
lins vibrated  on  the  air ;  here  sad 
songs  of  passion,  and  then  bursts  of 
triumphant  love,  mingled  with  chants 
of  sweet  bliss  in  love  returned.  The 
palaces  gleamed  in  moonlit  radiance, 
lights  shone  at  the  windows,  here  and 
there  white  veils  waved  from  the 
balconies,  a  white  hand  beckoned,  and 
then  like  a  death- knell  tolled  the  sol- 
emn bells,  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
that  plashing  of  the  waves,  one  surviv- 
ing undertone  of  the  eternal  melody. 

Angelo  Colonna  might  well  be  con- 
tent with  the  jubilant  'applause  which 


greeted  him  and  his  wonderful  violin, 
and  still  more  content  with  the  glances, 
from  eyes  filled  with  tears,  that  were 
fixed  upon  him.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  company  were  in  the  mood  to 
listen  to  the  fascinating  Catanea,  who 
was  to  display  the  resources  of  her  all- 
conquering  art. 

This  seductive  woman  stood  now  at 
the  piano,  her  pale-blue  robe,  embroi- 
dered in  silver,  flowing  in  a  long  train 
upon  the  floor,  and  with  apt  and 
graceful  gestures  and  ardent  glances 
sang  a  new  air  by  the  young  Galuppi, 
running  through  the  boldest  passages 
of  staccatos,  trills,  and  arpeggios,  with 
the  most  roguish  glances  directed  to  all, 
and  yet  seeming  only  meant  for  one. 
She  obtained  a  complete  triumph  over 
her  jealous  and  covetous  rival,  who  had 
to  endure  the  mortification  of  seeing 
Angelo  Colonna,  in  his  first  impulse  of 
rapturous  delight,  venture  to  .kiss  the 
small  hand  of  the  songstress,  and 
Senesino  himself  throw  her  a  rose,  as 
she  repeatedly  courtesied  to  the  loud 
encore  which  arose  from  all  parts  of 
the  room. 

Was  it  the  ovation  of  the  rose,  or 
was  it  the  ardent  kiss  of  the  handsome 
violinist,  which  conjured  up  the  dark 
storm-clouds  that  now  hovered  on  the 
brow  of  the  fair  Venetian  ?  A  gleam 
of  angry  lightning  shot  forth  from  her 
flashing  eyes  upon  the  singer,  who, 
with  no  misgiving,  now  stepped  for- 
ward to  lead  her  to  the  piano.  Amidst 
a  murmur  of  pleasurable  expectation, 
he  offered  her  his  arm,  as  he  was  to 
sing  with  her  that  favorite  duet  of 
Handel  in  the  interesting  collection 
which  the  great  composer  dedicated  to 
the  Princess  Caroline  in  1712. 

The  prima  donna  stood  erect  be- 
fore the  king  of  singers,  then  bent 
slightly  her  head  with  the  mien  of  a 
queen  who  is  dismissing  a  vassal  in 
disgrace,  and  said  in  a  loud  tone  :  — 

"  I  entreat  you,  Signor,  to  request 
Catanea  to  sing  with  you,  as  it  is  im- 
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possible  for  me  to  sing  that  duet ;  a 
draught  of  air  has  of  a  sudden  deprived 
me  of  my  voice,  —  I  am  hoarse  ! " 

At  these  words  she  motioned  with 
her  hands,  as  if  the  audience  was  ended, 
and  sat  down  in  her  chair. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ex- 
citement which  this  little  scene  created. 

Every  one  was  aware  that  Catanea 
could  not  sing  a  single  note  of  Han- 
del's music,  and  had  never  attempted 
it;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
an  apprehension  .  that  Senesino,  after 
this  slight,  would  leave  the  saloon,  and 
that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him.  There  was 
a  great  confusion  of  requests  and  of 
suggestions  ;  Brigonzi  was  beset  with 
solicitations  ;  and  the  great  singer  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  imploring, 
mediating,  beseeching.  Senesino  was 
deadly  pale,  and  trembling  with  excite-  • 
ment,  while  his  eyes  sparkled.  All 
saw  that  there  was  imminent  danger 
that  thQ  celebrated  artist  would  not 
sing  at  all ;  and  there  was  in  conse- 
quence in  the  Pitti  Palace  an  unpar- 
alleled commotion  '  and  helplessness 
as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  Even 
Giovanni  Gasto  lost  his  presence  of 
mind  and  wrung  his  hands  over  this 
unexpected  and  melancholy  failure  of 
the  brilliant  concert. 

At  this  crisis,  a  young  woman  in  a 
pale-red  dress  drew  near  the  singer; 
she  wore  a  rose  in  her  loosely  hanging 
locks ;  and  fixing  her  blue  eyes  half- 
smilingly  and  half-shyly  upon  him,  she 
said  in  the  purest  Italian  :  — 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  sing  the 
duet  of  Handel  with  you,  Signor,  I 
hope  that  I  shall  not  spoil  your  sing- 
ing, for  a  skilful  maestro  in  Vienna 
has  given  me  lessons  in  it.  It  needs 
only  your  indulgence,  for  the  assem- 
blage will  lend  a  friendly  ear  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  for  us  all  the 
happiness  we  so  much  desire  of  being 
permitted  to  admire  your  singing." 

These  gentle  words  and  these  eyes 


dispelled  the  clouds  of  anger,  as  the 
beams  of  the  sun  scatter  the  mists. 
Senesino,  casting  an  amazed  and  a  de- 
lighted glance  upon  this  foreign  beau- 
tiful countenance,  which  appeared  so 
unexpectedly  before  him,  and  upon  this 
perfectly  formed  figure,  said,  smiling,  as 
he  made  a  low  bow  :  — 

"  I  am  thinking,  Signora,  as  I  look 
upon  you,  not  of  the  happiness  of 
others,  but  only  of  my  own.  YQU 
must  ^sing  like  an  angel !  Allow  me 
to  accompany  you  to  the  piano." 

The  beautiful  stranger  bowed  slight- 
ly to  the  young  Galuppi,  and  Senesino 
placed  the  notes  in  her  delicate  hands. 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  company, 
like  the  wind  in  a  flower-bed ;  an  ex- 
pression of  wonder,  expectation,  pleas- 
ure, and  curiosity  rested  on  the  faces 
of  all.  Catanea  moved  her  fan  rest- 
lessly ;  the  young  Molteni  opened  her 
large  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent,  as 
if  at  the  sight  of  some  prodigy ;  but 
Brigonzi  shrugged  her  broad  shoulders 
with  a  smile.  Who  was  this  bold  ad- 
venturess that  dared  to  defy  her,  and 
to  brave  a  certain  defeat  ?  She  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  her  before,  and 
those  who  were  sitting  next  her  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  charming 
apparition. 

The  introduction  began.  Senesino 
took  his  part,  his  still  wonderfully  mov- 
ing tones  touching  all  hearts  with  their 
power.  Pale  from  excitement,'  his 
neighbor  did  not  take  her  eyes  from 
him  ;  her  sheet  of  music  trembled,  for 
a  single  moment  the  blue  eyes  turned 
questioningly  to  Galuppi,  and  then  a 
remarkably  sweet  voice,  a  little  trem- 
ulous with  emotion,  sang  :  — 

"  No,  di  voi  non  vuo  fidarmi." 
But  the  tremulousness  lasted  only 
through  a  few  notes,  then  the  unknown 
singer  revealed  a  beauty  and  power  of 
tone,  a  purity  and  certainty,  and,  more 
than  all,  a  magic  force  of  expression 
which  exercised  an  irresistible  influence. 
Senesino  himself  was  inspired ;  he 
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sang  with  a  melting  fervor  which  drew 
tears  from  the  listeners.  The  harmony 
was  complete,  and  it  seemed  as  if  these 
two  voices,  which  had  never  blended 
before,  had  sung  this  wonderful  duet 
together  for  years ;  one  bore  up  the 
other,  one  filled  out  the  other  ;  and  if 
the  lady's  voice,  with  its  perfect  cul- 
ture, was  most  impressive  at  first,  from 
its  youthful  freshness  and  charm,  Sene- 
sino exercised  an  equal  magic  by  the 
incomparably  skilful  and  noble  use  of 
his  power.  Would  that  Handel  could 
have  himself  heard  how  perfectly  -his 
composition  was  sung  !  —  this  thought 
rose  in  many  minds.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  bearing  of  the  singer,  and 
in  the  ring  of  her  voice,  which  re- 
minded one  of  the  glory  of  a  spring 
day,  a  purity  and  warmth  such  as  had 
never  before  met  Senesino's  ear.  Fa- 
miliar with  all  schools  of  singing,  he  felt 
a  foreign  element  not  only  in  the  man- 
ner of  opening  the  mouth,  of  forming 
a  note  and  letting  it  swell,  but  also  in 
the  conception  of  the  music,  —  it  was 
no  Italian  who  could  thus  conceive 
and  interpret  Handel. 

And  involuntarily  the  tears  rose  to 
his  eyes,  his  voice  trembled,  he  almost 
lost  his  self-control,  and  as  the  duet 
came  to  an  end,  he  bent  sobbing  over 
the  white  hand  of  the  beautiful  lady, 
and  cried :  "  Grazie  —  inille  grazie, 
bel  angelo !  you  ought  to  go  on  to 
the  stage  immediately,  to  become  the 
greatest  singer  in  the  world !  Who 
was  the  happiest  of  teachers  who  had 
such  a  treasure  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  was  so  covetous  as  to  hide  it  from 
the  world?  You  will  be  greeted  as 
the  queen  of  all  prima  donnas.  I 
will  take  you  to  London  myself  di- 
rectly." 

"My  husband  would  certainly  not 
allow  that,"  answered  the  charming 
singer  with  a  smile. 

"  Where  is  your  enviable  guardian  ? 
I  must  speak  with  himJ  No  man  on 
earth,  unless  he  were  king  or  emperor, 


could  refuse  to  see  his  wife  worshipped 
by  the  whole  world!"  Senesino  cried 
with  animation. 

"  Well,  he  is  not  king  or  emperor  at 
this  moment,  but  who  knows  what  he 
may  come  to  be ! "  said  the  beautiful 
lady  roguishly;  and  turning  quickly  to 
take  the  hand  of  a  man  who  came 
up  at  the  moment,  she  added  with 
the  most  affectionate  glance  at  him : 
"  Come*  here,  Franzl,  and  tell  him 
first  how  you  have  enjoyed  hearing 
the  great  singer  and.  your  little  wife  ; 
but  that  you  are  able  to  support  us 
fittingly,  and  I  have  been  satisfied 
heretofore  with  being  worshipped  by 
you  alone.  Nothing  then  can  be  done 
with  the  great  singer  for  the  present. 
Signer  Senesino,  this  is  Francis  Ste- 
phen of  Tuscany,  and  I  am  his  wife, 
Maria  Theresa,  Archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria. And  if  you  come  to  Vienna, 
you  must  visit  us,  and  my  strict  music- 
master,  Christoph  Wagenseil,  must 
hear  you  and  will  admire  you,  as  we 
admired  to-day.  Then  we  will  sing  our 
duet  again.  And  believe  me,  Handel 
can  be  still  better'  sung  on  German 
soil ! " 

n. 

IN    THE   IMPERIAL    PALACE. 

WE  know  that  Senesino  accepted 
this  invitation,  and  many  years  after- 
wards visited  Maria  Theresa  in  Vienna. 
He  found  her  worshipped  by  all  the 
world,  not  as  the  greatest  artist,  but  — 
as  the  greatest  Empress.  She  again 
sang  the  Handel  duet  with  him,  for 
Senesino  preserved  his  voice  wonder- 
fully to  his  last  days  :  — 

"  No,  di  voi  non  vub  fidarmi," 
rang  out  through  the  music  hall  of  the 
palace,  and  Maria  Theresa  was  right  — 
it  was  sung  even  more  beaulifully  than 
before.  The  old  Wagenseil  with  his 
trembling  hands  sat  near  the  piano, 
and  a  light,  as  of  sunshine,  beamed  on 
his  wrinkled  face,  as  he  heard  the  still 
glorious  voice  of  his  great  pupil ;  but 
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another  German  musician  played  the 
accompaniment,  whom  the  Empress 
presented  to  her  guest  as  the  teacher 
of  her  young  daughter  —  Christoph 
Gluck.  And  opposite  the  piano  a 
charming  family  group  was  formed  — 
the  Emperor  Francis,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  blooming  children. 

When  the  duet  was  over,  Maria 
Theresa  turned  first  to  her  old  teacher, 
and  asked  him  with  her  charming 
smile :  "  Are  you  content  with  me, 
dear  Wagenseil  ?  Have  I  made  no 
mistake  ?  "  Then,  making  him  happy 
by  giving  him  her  hand  to  be  kissed, 
she  added :  "  I  know  that  I  have  sung 
to-day  a  thousand  times  better  than  in 
the  Pitti  Palace.  It  was  well  that  you 
did  not  hear  me  at  that  time,  maestro ! 


And  it's  also  well  that  nothing  was 
done  about  my  becoming  a  prima 
donna,"  she  whispered,  turning  to  Se- 
nesino.  "  Just  ask  those  over  there," 
and  she  surveyed  the  beautiful  family 
group  with  an  affectionate  look,  "  whe- 
ther they  do  not  think  the  same." 

At  this  moment,  a  charming  maiden, 
the  youthful  image  of  the  beautiful 
mother,  came  up  to  Gluck,  fixed  upon 
him  her  childlike  eyes,  and  said,  as 
she  folded  together  her  small  white 
hands :  "  I  beseech  you,  Master  Gluck, 
do,  do  teach  me  to  sing  as  mamma 
sings,  and  I  will  be  .good  to  you  as 
long  as  I  live !  " 

It  was  Marie  Antoinette  who  thus 
spoke. 


DEAD. 


BY    MARTHA    P.    LOWE. 


K  ONLY  a  poor  black  man,"  you  will 
say,  when  I  tell  you  who  it  is.  Yes. 
But  when  I  heard  a  week  ago  from 
Virginia,  that  he  was  dead,  the  world 
seemed  poorer  to  me.  Something  had 
gone  out  of  it  which  I  liked  to  think 
was  here. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  him. 

He  did  nothing  which  could  be 
called  great  in  his  short  life.  I  have 
no  story  to  tell,  it  is  simply  what  he 
was.  Is  not  that  the  main  thing  to  be 
said  of  any  of  us  ?  What  we  actually 
accomplish  is  uncertain,  is  relative ; 
the  amount  of  it  is  qualified  by  our 
temperament,  by  the  times  and  tides, 
by  our  worldly  position;  but  what 
we  are,  is  absolute.  No  man  or  ill 
fortune  can  prevent  us  from  being,  and 
being  something  which  the  world  will 
miss  when  we  are  gone  out  of  it. 

Henry  Lee  is  the  name  of  the  man 
of  whom  I  speak.  His  name  itself,  I 


suppose,  might  indicate  for  a  black  man 
that  he  had  once  been  property.  It 
was  the  possession  of  his  master,  and 
he,  the  serf,  inherited  with  his  vassal- 
age the  ancestral  name  of  Lee.  I 
cannot  imagine  his  ever  feeling  other 
than  as  a  son  of  the  house,  under,  kind 
treatment,  like  the  old  retainers  who  in 
Eastern  climes,  address  their  lord  as 
father,  so  much  had  he  of  modest 
self-respect. 

He  came  North  a  few  years  ago 
with  his  wife  and  child.  He  seemed 
a  boy  as  we  saw  him  come  across  the 
pasture  near  by,  with  the  baby  on  his 
shoulder,  to  the  little  red  house  which 
was  to  be  their  home.  How  elastic 
he  was,  how  springing,  how  buoyant ! 
He  reminded  one  in  his  motions  of 
those  Greek  gods  when  they  took 
mortal  shape  —  he  seemed  to  be  on 
wings.  When  be  went  out  at  the  gate 
on  some  errand,  we  marvelled  at 
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the  quickness  of  his  return ;  yet  he 
never  had  that  tired  look  which  people 
of  active,  nervous  temperaments  so  of- 
ten show.  His  nerves  were  not  strung 
up,  but  easy  and  strong,  his  muscles 
were  fully  equal  to  them,  his  lungs  and 
stomach  were  as  good  as  either,  his 
brain  was  of  fair  proportions,  and  his 
perceptive  faculties  wide-awake  and 
keen. 

The  contrast  between  him  and  the 
race  which  has  so  long  had  possession 
of  our  domestic  arrangements  was  very 
striking.  If  there  was  a  household  ar- 
ticle out  of  joint,  he  learned  by  his 
wits  how  to  put  it  together  again  ;  he 
could  turn  his  hand  to  several  mechanic 
arts,  especially  that  of  carpentry ;  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  him  with  white  men 
during  the  process  of  raising  an  out- 
building. The  men  found  him  indis- 
pensable. They  never  ordered  him  as 
a  servant,  but  greeted  him  familiarly, 
and  relied  on  him  to  fill  up  many  a 
gap.  He  saved  many  an  hour- by  his 
quick  wits,  which  were  equal  to  all 
emergencies.  Every  boy  in  the  street 
knew  him.  None  ever  called  him 
"  darkey." 

He  had  a  rare  modesty  of  manner 
which  amounted  to  deference,  and  per- 
haps made  people  like  him.  It  may 
have  been  partly  the  result  of  having 
been  once  a  slave,  but  it  did  not  look 
like  that,  there  was  nothing  cringing 
in  it —  no  obsequiousness  ;  if  there  had 
been,  he  would  not  have  won  so  much 
respect.  It  was  the  genial  courtesy 
of  a  large  nature  that  thought  no  evil, 
that  gave  freely  to  every  man,  and  ex- 
pected good  in  return,  and  got  it. 
What  we  hope  to  gain,  through  years 
of  struggle  and  conquest,  flowered  out 
in  this  black  man  as  naturally  as  the 
buds  upon  the  plant,  without  self-con- 
sciousness, without  motive,  its  own  ex- 
cuse for  being. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  but  he  had  no  comprehension 
of  sects.  To  him  religion  was  to  love 


his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  to  be 
faithful  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  was 
called.  Loyalty  to  his  employer 
seemed  to  shadow  forth  in  him  a  de- 
votion to  his  Maker,  and  this  quality 
in  him  was  really  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

After  living  a  year  or  two  in  the 
country,  when  his  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  he  went  into  the  city 
and  found  employment.  It  was  work 
which  he  was  not  born  to,  but  the  times 
were  hard,  and  he  must  take  what  he 
could  get.  But  he  was  used  to  the 
sunshine,  the  fresh  air,  the  elastic 
turf,  the  rich  ploughed  meadow,  and  the 
friendly  cattle  in  the  field.  And  then 
the  great  goodness  of  his  heart  and 
eagerness  to  please,  undoubtedly  led 
his  employers  unintentionally  to  im- 
pose upon  him  more  than  he  could 
bear.  So  his  health  gave  way. 

He  came  to  us  one  day  in  the  au- 
tumn, with  a  hacking  cough ;  his  eye 
was  dull,  it  was  sad  to  see  this  bright 
being  with  the  joyance  gone  out  of 
him.  He  stayed  a  few  days  doing  light 
work  about  the  yard,  and  seemed  to 
rally.  But  the  cold  weather  was  ap- 
proaching fast,  he  was  hardly  able  to 
endure  it.  He  had  two  children  to 
provide  for,  his  wife  having  died ;  we 
felt  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go 
back  to  his  native  climate  in  Virginia, 
where  his  children  could  be  with  his 
mother,  and  he  would  have  better 
chances  of  recovery.  We  made  up  a 
purse  for  him  among  our  neighbors, 
who  all  loved  him,  and  sent  him  down 
to  his  home.  But  we  heard  from  time 
to  time  that  he  was  growing  weaker, 
and  about  a  month  ago  we  received 
tidings  that  he  was  dead.  His  last 
word  seem  to  have  been  for  our  little 
community.  The  North  was  his  prom- 
ised land,  he  loved  it,  it  never  turned 
a  cold  shoulder  upon  him,  because  it 
could  not,  and  his  heart  beat  warmly 
for  it  in  dying. 

Now  in  reading  this  simple  history, 
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have  we  not  some  emotions  to  expe- 
rience besides  those  of  natural  human 
sympathy  ?  We  hope  so. 

May  not  this  black  man  be  consid- 
ered a  type  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
race  ?  Are  we  going  to  be  ashamed 
of  such  people  growing  up  among  us  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  qualities  we  find 
in  him,  for  we  do  not  think  him  an 
exceptional  character,  unless  it  be  per- 
haps in  the  delicate  shadings  of  his 
moral  perceptions. 

Brightness  we  will  put  first,  because 
that  quality  touches  most  keenly  the 
demands  of  the  Anglo-American  na- 
ture ;  in  common  parlance,  it  goes  to 
the  right  spot.  Is  not  the  negro 
bright  ?  Remember  the  rare  speci- 
mens that  frequented  the  New  England 
villages  a  generation  ago,  —  angel  visit- 
ants, few  and  far  between,  —  with  none 
of  their  race  around  them,  the  curse 
of  their  enslaved  brethren  dogging 
their  footsteps;  yet  who  so  welcome 
at  our  doors,  so  rich  in  humor,  and 
in  all  clever  expedients  for  easing  the 
domestic  regime  ? 

The  negro  will  tell  a  lie  like  other 
people  used  to  oppression ;  but  here  his 
brightness  comes  in,  he  will  tell  a 
great  deal  better  lie  than  the  most. 
Another  brother  will  tell  a  lie  when 
he  would  be  better  off  if  he  did  not ; 
that  is  just  his  luck.  A  series  of  small 
falsehoods  which  the  occasion  does  not 
require,  prostrate  his  plans.  The 
negro  will  tell  a  big  story  for  a  big 
end,  and  he  will  gain  his  end. 

Goodness  and  nobleness  of  heart 
we  observe  next.  Where  was  there 
ever  a  spectacle  more  humiliating  than 
the  position  of  the  Southern  people  for 
years  before  the  rebellion  ? 

In  spite  of  their  repeated  assertions 
that  the  negro  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect content  and  happiness,  they  were 
in  life-long  terror  that  if  he  in  any 
way  secured  his  liberty  he  would  cut 
their  throats.  For  this  reason  they 
gave  him  his  Yule-log  at  Christmas, 


and  encouraged  him  to  work  off  his 
effervescence  at  camp-meetings,  while 
they  denied  him  the  dignity  of  mar- 
riage, sold  his  mate  and  children,  and 
shut  him  out  by  law  from  all  educa- 
tion, or  opportunity  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  What  do  we  see  ?  An 
emancipated  race,  taking  vengeance  on 
their  oppressors  ?  No.  The  negro 
looked  upon  his  master  with  a  kindly 
contempt.  As  the  popular  melody  has 
it,— 

"  Old  massa  run,  ha  ha  — 
The  darkle  stay,  ho  ho." 

If  his  master  was  suffering,  he  would 
share  his  crust  with  him.  If  not,  he 
would  quietly  take  possession  of  what 
he  needed,  and  make  his  way  to  the 
Union  camp. 

It  is  true  the  military  force  of  the 
North  would  have  prevented  brutality 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes  from  show- 
ing itself  widely.  But  if  this  element 
had  existed  in  these  genial  beings,  it 
would  have  found  ways  to  exert  itself 
in  private  scenes  of  bloodshed,  before 
the  arm  of  law  pressed  sorely  by  the 
great  contingencies  of  the  hour,  could 
reach  them. 

The  magnanimity  of  the  negroes 
was  very  strikingly  displayed  in  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands. 

I  arrived  with  a  small  party  in  Santa 
Cruz  not  long  after  the  slaves  were 
declared  free  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment. The  inhabitants  greeted  us  with 
joy,  as  in  their  isolated  position  they 
were  ready  to  welcome  all  strangers ; 
but  they  expressed  their  astonishment 
that  we  should  have  had  the  boldness 
to  come  there  at  that  time.  They 
were  in  constant  fear  of  their  lives. 
The  military  force  was  small,  but  well 
disciplined,  yet  in  case  of  a  general 
rising  of  the  negroes  to  massacre  the 
whites  it  would  probably  have  stood 
a  poor  chance.  No  such  disposition 
manifested  itself  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes.  They  all  went  in  a  body  to 
the  churches,  when  the  news  arrived 
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from  Denmark,  to  thank  God  for  their 
deliverance. 

Of  course  there  was  much  idleness, 
wasted  estates  were  seen  everywhere, 
as  the  natural  result  of  such  a  great 
upheaving  in  the  social  fabric  ;  but  we 
remained  there  five  months  without 
witnessing  anything  more  than  some 
slight  altercations  between  whites  and 
blacks,  which  were  generally  the  result 
of  some  personal  offence. 

Dignity  and  self-respect  we  find  in 
the  character  we  have  sketched.  We 
need  not  go  far  to  find  further  illustra- 
tions of  these  qualities.  When  I  heard 
of  our  friend's  death  I  went  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,*  where  lived  a 
colored  man,  who  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  to  tell  the  sad  news.  He 
had  frequently  come  to  see  what  we 
had  heard  from  Henry.  When  I  told 
him  of  his  death,  he  said  simply  and 
quietly,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  coming  to  tell  me."  We  knew 
how  he  loved  Henry.  Many  a  Sunday 
morning  before  breakfast,  he  was  seen 
in  our  yard,  sitting  in  the  sun,  reading 
the  Bible  to  him  while  he  curried  the 
horse.  We  knew  how  he  was  feeling, 
therefore.  But  what  a  contrast  was 
his  quiet  reply,  compared  with  the  vol- 
uminous ejaculations  of  another  race, 
which  we  cannot  help  comparing  with 
the  African,  because  both  have  been 
in  a  condition  of  servitude,  and  both 
are  likely  to  have  the  same  chances  in 
the  future  of  our  country.  The  negro 
will  make  the  best  American  citizen. 
He  speaks  our  language.  His  varia- 
tions of  it  are  all  born  of  the  soil,  and 
are  familiar  to  our  ears.  Even  before 
the  Rebellion  we  knew  his  melodies  by 
heart,  and  his  little  gutturals  and  slides 
and  odd  abbreviations  were  in  the 
mouths  of  many  a  popular  singer. 

His  religion  is  essentially  the  same 
as  ours  ;  he  finds  a  congenial  home  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
venticle all  over  the  country,  and  as 
his  calmer  reason  gains  more  control 
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over  him,  he  approaches  the  Episcopal 
communion,  and  even  finds  his  affinities 
in  the  individuality  of  the  Orthodox  and 
Unitarian  churches. 

He  is  truly  American.  The  coun- 
try from  whence  he  sprang  is  only  a 
name  to  him.  No  fresh  importations 
keep  up  the  olden  ways  ;  no  legends 
lure  him  back  to  the  past ;  no  priestly 
superstition  awes  him  on  his  road  to 
freedom.  He  is  one  with  us ;  and  now 
that  he  has  fought  and  died  for  us, 
shall  we  refuse  to  call  him  brother  ? 

One  more  trait  alone,  which  was 
noticeable  in  the  life  of  our  friend,  we 
will  mention,  although  we  might  enu- 
merate many  which  could  find  their 
counterparts  in  his  brethren.  It  is 
good  manners. 

We  think  the  black  American,  —  for 
we  should  no  longer  call  him  African, 
—  has  the  gentlest  manners  to  be  found 
on  this  continent.  Some  may  say, 
"  It  is  his  power  of  absorption ; " 
"  he  is  imitative."  But  what  has  he 
to  imitate  ?  Where  does  he  find  high- 
breeding  specially?  The  high-breed- 
ing par  excellence  of  the  fashionable 
world  in  this  country  and  Europe  is 
simply  the  observance  of  certain 
usages,  and  the  practice  of  certain 
self-restraints,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  true  politeness  at  heart.  It 
is  the  overflowing  of  a  genial  na- 
ture that  goes  out  in  sympathy  to  all 
the  world,  that  neither  fears,  nor  pre- 
sumes, but  acts  itself  with  modesty 
and  grace. 

What  pleasure  we  feel  in  returning 
the  salute  of  our  neighbor's  gardener, 
as  we  pass  along  the  village  street. 
His  quick  eye  sees  who  goes  by.  He 
does  not  stop  a  second  from  his  work ;, 
but  there  is  a  spark  of  sympathy 
shot  out;  it  kindles  us  and  we  re- 
turn it,  not  merely  because  we  wish 
to  gratify  him,  not  because  our  own 
self-love  is  pleased  with  his  civility, 
but  because  he  has  warmed  our  nature 
with  his  own  geniality  and  won  our 
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respect.  So  we  never  fail  to  look 
for  his  dark  visage  among  the  trees. 

Perhaps  the  American  black  man 
is  of  a  higher  type  than  the  slaves  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
would  fain  believe  this  to  be  so.  We 
do  not  know  the  statistics  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  but,  from  our  observa- 
tion, believe  that  the  negroes,  es- 
pecially in  Cuba,  had  a  more  brutal 
and  stolid  countenance  than  is  seen 
here,  except  among  the  lowest  grade 
of  slaves. 

Moreover  the  black  man,  is  now  be- 
ing found  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
We  are  a  crude  people.  He  saw  the 
chivalry  of  the  -  South,  which  was  de- 
void of  real  manhood.  We  Northern- 
ers and  Westerners  are  active,  excited, 
and  somewhat  loud  talking  in  the  midst 
of  our  life-struggle. 

The  only  true  manners  are  to  be 
found,  not  in  any  clique,  but  in  indi- 
viduals of  all  classes,  who  have  the 
most  delicate  moral  perceptions  natu- 
rally, or  who  have  attained  to  the 
highest  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 


Perhaps  the  black  man  imitates 
these ;  if  so,  he  shows  himself  to  be 
something  more  than  an  absorbent, 
he  shows  nice  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  capacity  to  digest  what  he 
receives  from  others  and  reproduce  it 
anew  in  his  life.  No,  the  good  man- 
ners, if  he  has  them,  are  his  by  nature. 
Subjugation  did  not  produce  them. 
Subjugation  produces  obsequiousness  ; 
that  is  something  very  different  from 
the  cheerful  courtesy  that  greets  all 
comers  with  warmth  and  sincerity. 
Obsequiousness  is  easily  transformed  to 
insolence  by  a  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  black 
people  in  our  land  will  not  be  the 
gainers  by  being  set  off  by  themselves, 
as  philanthropists  once  supposed. 
They  need  our  sympathy,  example, 
stimulus,  and  we  need  not  be  too 
proud  to  learn  of  them.  After  they 
have  become  generally  educated,  and 
have  risen  to  some  measure  of  equality 
with  us,  it  is  a  question,  what  will 
come  next  ?  We  need  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  decide. 


TO  OUR  ONLY. 

As,  when  a  white-winged  ship  has  left  the  shore, 

They  that  have  followed  her  with  loving  eyes 
Look  where  she  was,  and  see  her  there  no  more, 

Yet  deem  her  safe  beneath  remoter  skies, 
And  think  the  breeze  that  bore  her  from  their  sight 

A  fortune  fairer  than  delaying  calm  ; 
So  from  our  vision  shouldst  thou  vanish  quite, 

God-laden  barque,  thus  might  we  tune  our  psalm : 
'Though  'yond  the  horizon  sinks  thy  snowy  sail, 

'  Tis  that  to  thy  swift  heart  the  heavenly  wind 
Blows  such  prosperity,  things  mortal  fail 

In  speed,  and,  lingering,  are  left  behind. 
Though  Space  were  drowning,  thou  shouldst  sail  secure  ; 
Though  suns  forgot  returning,  Soul  were  sure  ? 

D.  A.  W. 
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IT  was  in  the  summer  of  1833,  be- 
ing then  a  youth  fresh  from  the  Di- 
vinity School,  that  I  first  saw  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling  —  a  river  which  af- 
terwards became  as  familiar  to  me  in 
its  quiet  beauty  as  the  hills  of  my  na- 
tive New  England.  The  journey  from 
Boston  to  Cincinnati,  in  those  days, 
occupied  a  week.  Most  of  it,  then, 
and  during  many  years  after,  had  to 
be  performed  by  the  stage-coach,  which 
often  would  go  no  faster  than  three 
miles  an  hour.  The  roads  were  hor- 
rible —  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  cut 
into  deep  gullies  by  the  rain,  and  on 
the  level  surface  frequently  made  al- 
most impassable  by  mud  and  pools  of 
water.  The  rich,  black  soil  which 
was  a  blessing  to  farmers,  was  a  curse 
to  travellers.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
our  journey's  end  in  any  reasonable 
period  it  was  necessary  to  travel  all 
night  as  well  as  all  day ;  and  I  have 
sometimes  ridden  in  this  way,  six  days 
and  nights,  only  stopping  for  meals. 
In  the  night-time  the  dangers  of  the 
road  were  aggravated  by  the  darkness. 
It  was  not  the  custom  to  carry  lamps, 
and  the  tall  forests  rising  close  to  the 
road  on  either  side  would,  especially 
in  a  rainy  night,  create  an  impenetra- 
ble darkness.  Then,  if  the  wheel  sank 
suddenly  into  a  hole,  or  ran  over  a 
stump,  the  stage  would  be  overturned, 
arid  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  get 
it  up  again.  Once,  in  the  middle  of 
Ohio,  at  midnight,  the  stage  was  thus 
overturned  into  a  deep  mud-hole  in 
the  midst  of  pitchy  darkness  ;  and  the 
passengers,  men  and  women,  were 
pulled  from  the  inside  through  the  door, 
which  was  uppermost.  Nothing  could  be 
done  but  to  sit  on  the  side  of  the  coach 
in  the  rain  arid  wait  while  the  driver 


went  for  help  to  the  nearest  house. 
On  another  occasion  the  darkness  was 
so  profound  that  the  horses  wandered 
away  into  the  woods,  the  driver  being 
unable  to  see  which  way  they  were  go- 
ing. At  last  they  stopped  and  would 
go  no  further.  Then  a  light  was  pro- 
cured, and  it  was  found  that  the  coach 
and  horses  were  standing  on  the  top  of 
a  little  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  woods, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
road.  At  another  time,  I  recollect  that 
the  stage  overturned  at  noon-day,  when 
the  horses  were  slowly  walking  down 
a  hill.  The  road  had  been  so  gullied 
by  the  rain  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  place  left  where  the  coach  could 
stand  upright.  Sometimes,  in  ascend- 
ing the  hills,  the  passengers  would  get 
out  and  walk  ;  and  they  would  walk 
so  much  faster  than  the  horses  that  it 
would  often  be  an  hour  or  two,  in 
crossing  the  mountains,  before  we  would 
be  overtaken. 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  West  1 
went  over  the  old  Cumberland  road 
to  Wheeling.  The  present  generation 
is  ignorant  of  the  great  controversy 
which  raged  in  regard  to  this  avenue 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
vast  subsidies  in  land  and  money  which 
have  since  that  time  been  made  to 
railroads  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, make  the  grants  to  the  Cum- 
berland road  seem  quite  insignificant. 
But  this  was  a  project  of  Henry  Cluy 
and  the  Whig  party,  and  so  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  Democrats.  It 
was  simply  a  macadamized  road  run- 
ning from  Cumberland  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  to  Columbus  in  Ohio. 
At  the  time  I  passed  over  it,  it  was  in 
a  terrible  state,  the  large  stones  from 
beneath  having  worked  up  and  the 
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small  ones  worked  down,  so  that  it 
seemed  uncertain  to  the  traveller 
whether  he  was  riding  in  a  coach  or 
being  tossed  in  a  blanket. 

The  Ohio  River,  as  is  well  known, 
is  apt  to  be  very  low  in  summer.  Ac- 
cording to  John  Randolph's  saying,  it  is 
"  frozen  up  during  half  the  year,  and 
dried  up  during  the  other  half.'*  In 
descending  the  river,  therefore,  we 
continually  struck  upon  sand-bars.  In 
order  to  get  off,  the  first  effort  was  to 
reverse  the  wheels  and  try  to  back  off. 
That  failing,  a  strong  rope  was  carried 
to  the  shore,  made  fast  to  a  tree  there, 
and  to  the  windlass  on  board,  and  at- 
tempts were  thus  made  to  pull  the  boat 
off.  If  these  also  were  fruitless  they 
put  spars  from  the  bow  against  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and,  by  means  of 
tackle,  tried  to  lift  the  vessel  back- 
ward into  the  water.  But  if  nothing 
else  would  answer  they  were  obliged 
at  last  to  bring  flat-boats  to  the  side 
and  take  out  the  cargo.  All  this,  of 
course,  caused  great  delay  and  pro- 
tracted the  voyage.  But  the  river  was 
so  lovely,  with  the  high  bluffs  on  one 
side  covered  with  unbroken  forests, 
and  the  broad  meadows  on  the  other 
covered  with  farms  and  fields,  with 
its  long  reaches  of  blue  water,  like  a 
succession  of  quiet  lakes  that  one 
could  well  be  content  to  loiter  for  a 
long  period  upon  its  bewitching  quiet 
current. 

When  I  first  reached  Louisville, 
George  D.  Prentice  had  been  editing 
the  "  Louisville  Journal  "  for  about  two 
years.  This  was  a  Whig  paper,  and 
constantly  engaged  in  fierce  conflict 
with  its  Democratic  rival,  the  "  Adver- 
tiser," edited  by  Shadrach  Penn.  The 
bitterness  of  newspaper  strife  in  those 
days  was  fearful.  The  last  Whig  ed- 
itor had  been  driven  from  the  town  by 
the  violent  assaults  of  his  opponents. 
Mr.  Prentice,  when  he  arrived,  was 
only  known  as  a  young  man  from  Con- 
necticut who  had  written  some  pretty 


poems  of  the  sentimental  order.     Mr. 
Penn  no  doubt  supposed  that  it  would 
be   very  easy    to    crush    him.     Then 
commenced  an  editorial  warfare,  which 
was  in  full  operation  when  I  arrived. 
Every  morning  each  newspaper  would 
contain  a  leading  article  devoted  to  the 
destruction    of   the    antagonist  editor. 
They  accused  each  other,  mutually,  of 
the  blackest  crimes.     If  we  were   to 
believe  their  statements,  both  of  them 
should  be  sent  to  the   penitentiary  for 
life.       Each    had    swindled    his    cred- 
itors, committed  manifold  breaches  of 
trust,    deserted    his    family,    slandered 
the    good,  lived  a  life  of  drunkenness 
and    debauchery,    and    probably  com- 
mitted   many    murders.       Each     was 
black    with  falsehood,  corrupted  by  a 
life  of  infamy,  and  without  a  single  de- 
cent  associate   or  friend.      They    had 
neither    talent  nor    information,    they 
could  not  write  the  English  language 
grammatically,  nothing  they  said  was  to 
be     believed.      The     Dictionary    was 
searched  to  find  abusive  epithets,  nor 
was   it    searched    in  vain.     This    was 
the  entertainment  which  during  a  year 
or  two  was  served  up  at  every  break- 
fast table  in   the  city  with    the  coffee 
and  rolls.     The   question    was,  which 
would   hold   out    the  longest.       And 
that  question  was  finally  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  Prentice.      He  did  not  exceed 
Penn  in  virulence  or  violence,  but  he 
had  more  imagination.     He  could  in- 
vent more  libels  and  tell  more   aston- 
ishing  stories  about  Penn  than  Penn 
could  about  him.     The  poetic  faculty, 
hitherto    occupied   in  writing    stanzas 
about  young  girls  dying   of  consump- 
tion, he  now  employed   to  invent   new 
stories  of  infamous  rascality  about  his 
rival.      So  Shadrach   came  one  day  to 
see  Prentice,  and   proposed  that  they 
should    stop    abusing    each   other;   to 
which  Prentice  agreed,  and  the  city  had 
rest  from  their  billingsgate. 

As  the  Democratic  leaders  found  that 
this  brilliant  Whig  editor  was  not  to 
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be  silenced  by  denunciation  and  abuse, 
they  tried  to  put  him  down  by  terror. 
He  was  only  a  Yankee,  and  Yankees 
were  supposed  not  to  fight  duels  ;  nor 
are  Yankees  accustomed  to  street- 
fights.  He  was  known  chiefly  as  a 
writer  of  sentimental  verses  in  the 
style  of  Nat.  Willis.  They  thought  he 
would  be  an  easy  victim.  By  no 
means.  He  was  more  than  a  match 
for  them  at  their  own  favorite  weapons. 
He  was  perfectly  willing  to  fight,  and 
after  one  or  two  duels  and  a  few  street- 
fights,  in  which  his  opponents  generally 
got  the  worst,  they  decided  to  let  him 
alone.  Once  I  saw  a  great  crowd 
rushing  together  on  Jefferson  Street, 
and  running  up,  found  that  a  man  after 
meeting  Prentice  had  turned  around 
and  fired  a  pistol  at  his  back.  But, 
with  his  usual  good  luck,  Prentice  hap- 
pened to  turn  round  at  the  moment  the 
pistol  was  discharged,  and  so  escaped 
the  ball.  He  ran  upon  the  assassin, 
knocked  him  down,  jumped  on  him, 
took  out  his  knife,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  stab  him,  but,  when  the  crowd 
shouted,  "Kill  him,  Prentice!"  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  let  the  man  go. 
The  angry  crowd,  who  were  all  fond 
of  Prentice,  pursued  the  terrified  wretch 
with  yells,  and  he  only  escaped  by 
jumping,  head-foremost,  like  a  harle- 
quin, through  a  glass  window. 

A  man  named  Moore,  living  at  Har- 
rodsburg,  was  running  for  Congress  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  Prentice  vili- 
fied him  every  day  in  the  "  Journal," 
until  it  made  his  life  a  burden.  So  he 
came  down  to  Lousville,  and  challenged 
Prentice  to  fight  a  duel.  Prentice 
readily  accepted  the  challenge,  and  pro- 
posed to  fight  with  rifles  at  thirty 
yards.  Moore  replied  that  as  his  arm 
was  lame,  he  could  not  support  the 
weight  of  a  rifle,  unless  he  was  allowed 
a  rest.  Prentice  responded  that  if  he 
let  him  rest  his  gun  on  a  tree  he  would 
be  sure  to  hide  behind  the  trunk,  which 
was  not  to  be  allowed ;  but  he  would 


propose  the  following  terms. —  Two 
posts  should  be  driven  into  the  ground  a 
few  feet  apart  in  front  of  each  combat- 
ant, and  a  strong  cord  fastened  from 
pole  to  pole  at  the  proper  height,  to 
serve  for  a  rest.  Each  man  should  be 
placed  behind  this  cord  with  his  rifle 
at  his  left  side  with  its  butt  on  the 
ground.  When  the  word  "  Fire  "  was 
given,  each  should  raise  his  rifle  and 
fire,  either  from  the  rest  or  otherwise 
as  he  should  prefer.  After  firing  the 
rifle,  each  might  take  a  double-barrelled 
gun  which  should  be  lying  on  the 
ground  by  his  side,  the  barrels  loaded 
with  fifteen  slugs  each,  and  fire  it  when 
and  as  he  chose.  They  should  then 
close  with  bowie-knives.  This  ter- 
rific programme  had  the  effect  which 
was  probably  intended  —  Mr.  Moore 
went  back  to  Harrodsburg,  and  said 
no  more  about  fighting. 

In  those  days  street-fights  and  duels 
were*  normal  facts  of  Kentucky  life. 
By  preaching  a  sermon  against  duel- 
ling I  excited  much  wonder  among  the 
solid  and  serious  citizens.  Old  Judge 
Rowan,  the  famous  advocate  and  sena- 
tor, expressed  his  astonishment  that  I 
should  speak  against  duels.  "  He 
might  just  as  well  preach  against  cour- 
age," said  he.  Judge  Rowan  was  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  used  to  come  to 
church,  and  talk  to  me  often  about 
Lactantius  and  other  Latin  writers, 
whom  he  was  fond  of  reading.  The 
judge  was  also  fond  of  high  play,  and 
many  stories  were  told  of  his  exploits 
in  that  direction.  People's  consciences 
were  not  disturbed  by  what  would 
seem  grave  delinquencies  to  Eastern 
men.  Many  respectable  people  never 
thought  of  paying  their  debts.  It  did 
not  seem  worth  while  to  do  so.  Oth- 
ers, very  estimable  in  other  ways, 
would  win  or  lose  a  fortune  at  brag  or 
poker  with  a  charming  feeling  of  in- 
nocence in  regard  to  such  transactions. 
To  have  a  spree,  or  fit  of  drunkenness 
of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  did  not 
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disqualify  a  man  from  moving  in  the 
best  society.  Some  Mississippi  gentle- 
man on  a  visit  to  Louisville,  attacked 
and  slew  two  or  three  tailors,  in  the 
bar-room  of  the  Gait  House,  in  a  quar- 
rel about  a  badly-cut  coat.  This  mur- 
der was  utterly  unprovoked  and  bar- 
barous, but  the  murderers  were  so  well 
defended  by  Judge  Rowan  that  they 
escaped  unpunished,  although  the 
prosecuting  officer  was  assisted  by  the 
equally  celebrated  Ben  Hardin.  But 
public  sentiment  was  wholly  in  favor 
of  the  Mississippi  murderers.  What 
would  the  world  come  to  if  a  large 
Mississippi  slaveholder  was  not  al- 
lowed to  murder  a  tailor  or  two,  once 
in  a  while  ?  The  most  fashionable 
ladies  sent  flowers  and  pleasant  little 
dinners  to  these  persecuted  gentlemen 
while  in  prison,  and  crowded  the 
court-room  on  the  day  of  trial.  In 
the  face  of  so  much  beauty,  desiring 
their  acquittal,  what  chivalric  Ken- 
tucky jury  would  venture  to  convict 
them  ?  The  Mississippians  went  home 
in  triumph,  prepared  to  kill  more  tai- 
lors if  they  should  find  it  expedient  to 
do  so.  But  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
that  my  friend  Judge  Rowan  never 
received  from  them  the  large  fee  which 
they  had  promised  to  him  before  the 
trial. 

One  morning  Mr.  John  Howard 
Payne,  who  was  travelling  through 
the  West  and  had  brought  me  a  letter, 
came  to  my  room  and  said,  "  I  have 
seen  a  great  variety  of  life,  but  never 
anything  exactly  like  this  society  in 
Louisville.  I  was  last  niglu  at  a  ball 
at  the  house  of  Judge  Rowan.  In  the 
same  cotillon  were  dancing  a  son  of 
the  judge,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Marshall, 
and  two  ladies  to  whom  these  gentle- 
men are  said  to  be  respectively  en- 
gaged. Every  one  in  the  room  knew 
that  Rowan  and  Marshall  were  to 
fight  a  duel  in  the  course  of  a  week 
which  would  probably  result  in  the 
death  of  one  or  both ;  but  no  one 


showed  any  surprise,  and  all  was  pleas- 
ant on  the  surface." 

The  story  of  this  duel  illustrates 
the  features  of  society  at  that  period. 
The  judges  of  the  courts  were  paid 
such  small  salaries  that  no  good  law- 
yer would  accept  the  position,  con- 
sequently the  judges  had  little  influ- 
ence, and  were  treated  with  small  re- 
spect by  the  bar.  One  day  the  Judge 
of  the  Jefferson  county  district,  consid- 
ering himself  insulted  by  a  lawyer, 
one  Col.  Robertson  from  Virginia,  com- 
mitted him  to  the  county  jail  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  bar,  there- 
upon, agreed  to  go  to  jail  too,  and  have 
a  supper.  At  this  supper  a  slight 
quarrel  occurred  between  two  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Thomas  F.  Marshall  and  a 
younger  man  named  Garnet  Howell. 
A  glass  of  wine  was  thrown  by  one  in 
the  face  of  the  other,  and  a  duel  was 
the  result.  Shots  were  exchanged 
without  effect,  and  the  honor  of  both 
parties  was  satisfied.  Then  Tom  Mar- 
shall took  his  remaining  pistol  and 
fired  it  at  a  small  tree  at  some  distance 
and  the  bark  flew  from  the  sapling. 
This  he  did  in  order  to  show  that  he 
had  purposely  spared  the  life  of  his 
opponent.  Mr.  John  Rowan,  Jr.  who 
was  Ho  well's  second,  and  no  friend  of 
Marshall,  thereupon  remarked,  "  It  is 
singular,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  you  can- 
not hit  a  man,  since  you  can  hit  a 
tree  so  easily."  To  this  sarcasm  Mar- 
shall replied,  "  If  you  were  the  man, 
Mr.  Rowan,  I  should  not  have  missed 
you."  Rowan  responded,  "  I  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  try,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall." So  a  duel  was  thereupon  ar- 
ranged, which  was  likely  to  be  much 
more  serious  than  the  first,  as  both 
parties  were  first-rate  shots.  In  this 
duel  Marshall  was  wounded  in  the  leg 
and  lamed  for  life. 

Mr.  Prentice's  wit  was  inexhausti- 
ble. Each  morning's  paper  contained 
half  a  dozen  epigrammatic  sentences, 
one  or  two  of  which  were  usually  good 
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enough  to  be  remembered  and  pre- 
served. They  sparkled  with  puns, 
antitheses,  and  happy  illustrations. 
His  opponents  often  seemed  to  say 
things  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
for  a  fine  retort.  Thus,  a  Democratic 
paper  having  mentioned  that  a  jackass 
had  fallen  from  a  precipice  and  broken 
its  neck,  added, —  "  That  jackass,  which 
turned  such  a  somerset,  must  have 
been  a  Whig."  To  which  Prentice 
rejoined,  "  No  Whig,  who  was  not  a 
jackass,  would  turn '  a  somerset  in 
times  like  these  —  when  the  Whigs 
are  carrying  everything  before  them." 

In  those  days,  General  Jackson  was 
very  obnoxious  to  the  Whig  party,  and 
Prentice  steadily  abused  him  every 
day.  "  The  stinging,  hissing  bolts  of 
scorn,"  as  Bryant  calls  them,  flew  from 
his  typographical  weapon  in  each 
morning  edition,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hermitage.  At  last,  it  was  re- 
ported that  General  Jackson  had  become 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
People  asked  each  other,  "  What  will 
Prentice  say  now  ?  He  cannot  ridi- 
cule General  Jackson  for  that.  The 
'Journal'  has  too  many  subscribers 
among  the  Presbyterians,  who  would 
be  offended  if  he  blamed  Gen.  Jackson 
for  joining  their  church.  Yet  he  will 
have  to  say  something  about  it.  What 
will  it  be  ?"  The  morning  "  Journal  " 
appeared.  In  it  Prentice  mentioned 
the  fact  that  General  Jackson  had 
joined  the  church,  and  merely  added 
two  lines  from  Dr.  Watts  —  which  no 
pious  Presbyterian  could  object  to,  — 

"  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return !  " 

Still,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
Prentice,  with  all  his  wit,  materially 
aided  the  cause  of  his  party  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  only  a  politician,  not  a 
statesman.  He  found  the  State  of 
Kentucky  a  Whig  State,  and  an  anti- 
slavery  State.  He  left  it  Democratic 
and  pro-slavery.  He  had  no  fixed 
convictions,  no  leading  principles,  but 


drifted  in  any  way  that  the  current 
went.  He  allowed  the  State  to  fall 
into  the  pro-slavery  ranks,  because  he 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  take, 
openly,  an  anti-slavery  position.  No 
doubt  he  would  have  lost  many  sub- 
scribers at  first,  but  he  would  have 
gained  more  in  the  end.  Public  sen- 
timent in  Kentucky,  in  1835,  was  al- 
most unanimous  against  the  continu- 
ance of  this  system  in  the  State.  I 
frequently  heard  leading  public  men 
declare  themselves  abolitionists.  All 
agreed  that  the  State  would  be  much 
better  off  if  slavery  were  at  an  end. 
A  newspaper,  like  that  of  Prentice, 
ought  to  have  concentrated  and 
guided  this  sentiment  and  directed  it 
wisely  toward  some  practical  meas- 
ures. If  Prentice  himself  had  any 
opinions  on  this  question,  they  were 
opposed  to  slavery.  But  he  never 
took  this  ground  plainly  and  strongly, 
though  he  would  allow  communica- 
tions in  this  sense  to  be  inserted  in 
his  paper.  He  permitted  me,  for  ex- 
ample, to  reply  in  his  columns  to  a  cer- 
tain physician,  Dr.  M'Dowell,  who 
maintained  that  the  African  was  little 
better  than  a  monkey,  and  that  slavery 
is  in  accordance  with  Christianity. 
Mr.  Prentice  was  perfectly  willing  to 
allow  such  opinions  to  be  contradicted 
in  his  paper,  though  he  did  not  care  to 
do  it  himself. 

Mr.  Prentice  was  perhaps  as  fair  as 
most  political  editors  in  his  treatment 
of  his  opponents.  But  this  is  not  say- 
ing much.  He  would  seldom  correct 
any  statement  which  had  once  ap- 
peared in  his  paper,  even  though  con- 
vinced that  it  was  false.  I  once  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  do  this,  but 
was  obliged  to  use  a  stratagem  for 
that  purpose,  and  considered  myself  as 
having  accomplished  a  great  feat  when 
I  succeeded  in  so  doing.  The  case 
was  this.  In  a  controversy  between 
the  professors  in  the  Medical  School 
in  Louisville,  the  "  Journal "  had  taken 
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sides  with  one  party,  and  had  brought 
some  unjust  charges  against  a  young 
man,  a  graduate  of  the  institution. 
The  young  man  being  absent  from  the 
city,  I  laid  before  Mr.  Prentice  proofs 
that  the  charges  were  false,  and  asked 
him  to  retract  them  ;  but  he  refused  to 
do  it.  I  then  said,  "  Will  you  then, 
Mr.  Prentice,  allow  me  to  have  half 
a  column  of  to-morrow's  paper  in  which 
to  reply?"  and  he  consented.  I  then 
said,  *'  Will  you  promise  to  insert  any- 
thing which  I  will  write  ?  "  to  which 
he  also  agreed.  I  then  wrote  an  arti- 
cle of  such  a  kind  that  I  knew  that 
Prentice  would  be  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  insert  it.  In  fact,  I  made  it 
as  disagreeable  to  him  as  possible. 
When  I  took  it  to  him,  and  he  read  it, 
his  face  grew  as  black  as  night.  "  I 
can't  print  this,"  said  he. 

"  You  promised  to  print  whatever  I 
should  write,"  I  replied. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  write 
such  an  article  as  this.  I  do  not  like 
to  print  it." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  have  it  published, 
Mr.  Prentice.  I  should  much  prefer 
to  have  you  retract  your  charge  against 
Mr.  H." 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  ?  " 

"Not  much.  Just  say  that  you 
are  glad  to  find  that  you  were  mis- 
taken in  bringing  the  accusation,  and 
that  seeing  it  to  be  unfounded,  you 
willingly  retract  it.  Say  that,  and 


you  need  not  publish  my  communica- 
tion." So  Prentice  sat  down  and  wrote 
such  a  statement,  which  appeared  in 
the  next  paper.  He  never  knew,  I 
suppose,  how  he  was  brought  to  do  it. 
In  those  days,  Habits  of  intemper- 
ance were  very  general,  even  in  the 
best  society.  I  knew  many  Kentuck- 
ians  as  pure  and  virtuous  as  any  one, 
who  were  wholly  free  from  any  intem- 
perance. But  the  habit  was  very 
common,  and  no  one  was  ashamed  of 
it.  Mr.  Prentice  was  often  much  the 
worse  for  liquor.  I  once  saw  him  at 
a  party,  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  a  gen- 
tleman sitting  on  each  side  keeping 
him  from  falling  over.  Afterward,  he 
took  the  pledge,  and  joined  a  temper- 
ance society.  How  it  was  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  I  never  knew,  but  it 
is  certain  that  a  cloud  rested  over  his 
later  days.  He  lost  the  commanding 
position  which  he  had  once  occupied. 
He  tried  to  maintain  Slavery  arid  yet 
oppose  the  Rebellion  ;  but  his  position 
was  not  logical,  and  was  necessarily  a 
failure.  The  man  who  once  seemed 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  Kentucky 
with  his  pen,  the  leading  journalist  of 
the  West,  was  at  last  only  retained  as 
a  subordinate  in  the  office  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  great  triumphs. 
So  passes  away  the  influence  of  any 
mind,  the  power  of  which  has  no  root 
in  itself,  which  clings  to  no  convictions, 
and  holds  to  no  universal  ideas. 
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OSWALD.  trothed    bride.     Frau    Ernestine    saw 

LULU  had  returned  home,  and  the  her    warmest    desires    fulfilled.       She 
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its   fresh   rose,  and   its  merry  singing-  tears  of  joy,  and  searched  eagerly  for 
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face.  Lulu  must  have  changed,  she 
thought ;  one  must  instantly  see  in  her 
face,  as  well  as  in  her  manner,  the 
wonderful  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  heart.  But  not  the 
slightest  thing  could  she  discover. 
The  young  girl  sprang  from  the  car- 
riage as  wild,  as  unconcerned  about 
her  toilet,  as  ever ;  she  was  just  as  im- 
petuous in  her  caresses,  just  as  care- 
less about  her  hair,  the  heavy  braids 
of  which  had  just  fallen  down  over 
her  neck  ;  and  showed  the  same  active 
interest  in  papa's  birds  and  flowers 
which  she  had  always  felt.  Yes,  on 
the  first  evening  of  her  return,  she 
remained  two  hours  in  the  room  with 
the  birds  and  flowers,  without  even 
asking  for  her  betrothed,  who,  in  the 
mean  while,  was  pouring  out  his  heart 
to  Frau  Ernestine.  When  the  fam- 
ily assembled  in  the  evening,  and  Lulu 
met  her  old  friends,  she  took  her  ac- 
customed seat ;  but  at  Oswald's  gentle 
admonition,  she  sat  in  the  chair  by 
his  side,  blushing  deeply.  She  could 
not  succeed  at  all  in  saying  "  thou," 
however  her  mother  frowned,  Uncle 
Fritz  ridiculed,  or  the  organist  shook 
his  head  ;  and  if  papa  and  Aunt  Els- 
beth  had  not  been  present,  Lulu  would 
have  shed  tears  of  shame  and  sad- 
ness on  this  first  evening  at  home. 
But  papa  whispered  little  comforting 
words  and  jests  in  her  ear,  and  Aunt 
Elsbeth's  eyes  met  hers  so  warmly, 
tenderly,  and  understandingly,  that  she 
regained  her  composure.  There  was 
much  to  disturb  her ;  for  instance, 
Altenberg  had  taken  her  hand  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  held  it  in  his 
own  —  had  stroked  her  hair  occasion- 
ally —  yes,  when  they  rose  to  go  to 
the  tea-table,  he  even  threw  his  arm 
about  her  waist.  She  started  and 
changed  color,  but  fortunately  no  one 
saw  her  but  Aunt  •  Elsbeth.  At  a 
later  hour  punch  was  brewed,  and  the 
health  of  the  bridal  pair  was  drunk, 
after  which  Lulu  went  from  one  to 


another,  embraced  her  dear  parents 
and  aunt,  kissed  her  two  old  friends, 
and  turned  last  to  her  betrothed,  to 
kiss  him  with  the  others.  Oswald 
held  her  fast  for  a  moment.  "  Dost 
thou  know  whom  thou  art  to  kiss 
now?"  he  whispered,  in  a  trembling 
voice.  "  The  man  whose  wife  thou 
wilt  become  " — 

She  looked  upon  him  in  amazement. 
"  Have  I  displeased  thee  ? "  she 
asked,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone. 

He  regained  his  composure,  and 
released  her  with  the  words :  "  Go, 
go,  thou  art  my  fair  child,  and  I  was 
a  fool!" 

"  How  happy  our  child  seems  !  " 
said  Ernestine  to  her  friend,  as  she 
gave  her  a  candle,  before  going  to  bed. 
"  Do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  happy,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  She  is  like  a  bird,  which, 
having  been  imprisoned,  is  again  al- 
lowed to  fly  through  the  woods.  Just 
now  she  feels  only  the  happiness  of 
being  at  home  once  more,  —  that 
other  happiness  will  soon  follow,  I 
hope." 

"  How  can  you  doubt  ?  Oswald  is 
the  model  of  a  man." 

"  But  young  girls  do  not  always 
love  models,  though  it  may  happen  in 
the  present  case,  if  he  is  wise  enough 
not  to  play  the  mentor,  nor  the  lover 
just  now,  but  only  the  friend ;  but 
alas !  men  are  seldom  wise  when  they 
are  in  love.  I  hope  he  will  be  con- 
siderate in  leaving  her  quietly  to  her- 
self —  then  only  will  she  be  sure  to 
come  to  Altenberg  ;  Lulu  likes  to  go 
on  her  way  unguided.  He  cannot 
wish  to  restrain  or  trouble  her  !  " 

"  You  believe  that  he  loves  our 
child ! " 

«  Without  doubt." 

"Then  she  must  love  him  also  —  it 
is  well  known  that  love  begets  love," 
concluded  Frau  Ernestine,  with  a  gen- 
tle sigh. 

Aunt  Elsbeth's  candle  was  already 
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burning  for  good-night.  She  gave 
her  hand  to  Ernestine  with  a  friendly 
nod,  and  went  to  her  room.  Silence 
reigned  in  the  house  ;  Aunt  Elsbeth 
lay  in  her  bed,  reading  her  evening 
prayers.  She  was  just  about  to  put 
out  the  light,  when  something  white 
glided  in  and  threw  itself  upon  her. 
Lulu's  arms  were  wound  about  the 
form  of  her  beloved  aunt,  and  her  hot, 
velvety  cheeks  were  pressed  to  the 
quiet  face. 

"My  child  —  how  impetuous!" 

"  O,  I  had  to  corne,  sweet  auntie,  — 
I  could  not  help  it !  " 

"  We    have    long    since   said  good-  ' 
night,  little  one  !  " 

"  I  know  it,  but  —  everything  seems 
to  me  so  —  so  —  I  know  not  how 
myself." 

"You  will  become  accustomed  to 
the  change,  and  reconciled  to  it ! " 

"  Auntie  —  if  he  would  not  kiss 
me — just  now.  Why  does  he  not 
wait?" 

"If  you  should  speak  to  him,  he 
would  certainly  do  so." 

"  But  I  cannot ! " 

"  Then  try  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
unavoidable.  Every  bride  has  the 
same  experience  to  go  through." 

"  Really,  auntie  dear  ?  " 

"  I  think  so  —  yes." 

"Ah,  I  thought  it  was  all  differ- 
ent ! " 

"  No  actual  happiness  is  equal  to 
that  of  which  we  dream." 

"But,  indeed,  I  had  never  dreamed." 

"  Give  your  restless  heart  into  the 
hand  of  God,  darling ;  consider  that 
you  have  now  fulfilled  the  dearest 
wish  of  your  parents,  or  at  least  of 
your  mother,  and  that  Altenberg  is 
noble,  and  loves  thee,  and  that  love, 
like  everything  else  in  the  world  — 
must  be  learned." 

"  Is  that  true,  auntie  ?  " 
"  So  they  say." 

"But  Juliet  loved  her  Romeo  at 
once,  and  —  kissed  him." 


"  But,  dearest  child,  we  do  not  live 
in  the  time  of  Romeo." 

"  0  !  you  once  told  me  that  Juliets 
could  never  die  out  on  earth." 

"  Of  what  use  are  Juliets  without 
Romeos?"  said  Elsbeth,  with  a  smile. 
"  You  have  not  the  nature  of  Juliet,  for 
with  all  circumspection  were  you  be- 
trothed to  Altenberg.  You  will  be- 
come accustomed  to  him,  and  then  you 
will  be  happy,  very  happy,  Lulu. 
And  now  go  to  sleep.  You  are  very 
much  excited.  To-morrow  we  shall 
have  a  long  time  to  talk,  but  I  am 
tired  now.  Take  heart  again,  com- 
mend your  little  cares  to  God,  and 
sleep  sweetly." 

Lulu  went  to  her  room,  offered  a 
somewhat  confused  prayer,  and  then 
fell  asleep  as  sweetly  and  peacefully  as 
if  there  were  no  Altenberg  in  the 
world. 

But  Aunt  Elsbeth  lay  awake  a 
long,  long  time.  "  I  have  always 
said,  she  will  go  her  own  way  ! "  she 
murmured,  with  folded  hands :  "  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  a  flowery  path 
and  not  a  rocky  way.  May  all  saints 
and  angels  preserve  my  darling." 

The  life  in  the  gray  house  under 
went  a  change,  from  the  regular  visits 
of  Altenberg,  who  now  appeared  at 
stated  hours,  and  occupied  himself 
with  his  bride.  Shortly  before  dinner 
he  took  her  out  to  walk,  and  in  the 
afternoon  they  worked  together,  as  he 
called  it,  —  that  is,  he  read  French 
and  English  with  her,  .held  little  dis- 
courses on  literature,  and  induced  her 
to  play  duets  with  him.  The  be- 
trothal excited  great  interest  in  the 
town.  Many  envied  the  young  girl 
her  brilliant  alliance,  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders  at  the  man  who 
scorned  many  who  were  better  than 
she,  and  chose  a  pretty,  insignificant 
child,  without  property,  for  his  wife. 

Lulu's  friends,  who  came  at  first  in 
crowds  to  talk  over  the  important 
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experience  of  the  betrothal  with  the 
young  bride,  and  to  see  all  the  beauti- 
ful presents  and  new  dresses,  went  away 
disenchanted :  Lulu  had  nothing  at  all 
to  tell  them,  and  seemed  much  more 
interested  in  the  little  affairs  of  her 
old  companions  than  in  her  own  bridal 
position.  To  their  general,  though 
secret  indignation,  there  were  no 
pretty  things  to  admire,  as  Oswald 
made  it  a  principle  not  to  give  his 
bride  ornaments  or  trifles  of  any  kind  ; 
and  the  sheets  of  music  books,  and 
engravings  which  he  brought  to  Lulu 
aroused  very  little  interest  in  the 
young  ladies.  Moreover,  the  bride- 
groom was  always  there  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  showed  very  plainly 
how  much  he  disliked  to  have  Lulu 
interrupted  in  her  studies.  It  seemed 
dreadful  to  the  young  girls  that  a  be- 
trothed lover  should  give  his  bride  a 
chapter  to  translate,  and  that  in  play- 
ing duets,  instead  of  admiring  her 
beautiful  hands,  he  should  correct  her 
mistakes,  and  make  her  repeat  difficult 
passages.  They  could  not  help  hint- 
ing at  this  unnatural  state  of  affairs 
to  Lulu,  whom  they  really  pitied ; 
and  she  opposed  them  very  feebly, 
saying  over  and  over  again,  "  I  am 
still  very  ignorant,  and  he  is  so 
learned ! "  but  in  her  heart  she  felt 
that  her  companions  were  quite  right, 
and  that  it  must  seem  very  strange 
for  a  bride  and  bridegroom  to  "  work  " 
together.  Oswald's  character  and 
knowledge  awed  Lulu  in  an  equal 
degree,  and,  owing  to  the  mentor-like 
manner  which  marked  his  intercourse 
with  her,  she  was  only  oppressed  by 
a  sense  of  his  superiority.  She  ad- 
mired him,  but  at  the  same  time  felt 
herself  so  far  beneath  him,  that  she 
could  not  take  courage  to  love  him. 

They  attended  evening  companies 
more  frequently  than  usual,  as  the  be- 
trothal of  the  young  pair  had  called 
forth  a  stream  of  invitations.  Lulu 
had  welcomed  this  diversion  joyfully, 


but  she  soon  earnestly  wished  herself 
back  in  the  old  life.  Altenberg's 
watchful  looks  on  such  occasions,  and 
his  censure  afterwards,  gentle  though 
it  was.  often  cost  her  many  tears.  On 
this  account  she  lost  in  his  presence 
her  sweetest  charm,  her  ease,  and 
gradually  became  stiff  and  shy. 

"I  wish  to  have  thee  appear  the 
ideal  of  the  highest  womanhood,"  he 
once  said  to  her,  "  and  so  thou  must 
allow  me  to  help  thee  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object.  Thou  shalt  ap- 
pear beautiful  to  thyself  —  to  me  — 
to  all." 

Her  frank  and  lively  nature  suf- 
fered inexpressibly  from  this  compul- 
sion. In  the  beginning  she  seemed  to 
wish  to  submit ;  but  then  at  times 
she  rose  in  rebellion,  and  though  she 
often  seemed  strangely  silent  and  re- 
served in  society,  she  sometimes  be- 
came extravagantly  gay.  Each  ex- 
treme was  followed  by  scenes  which 
almost  always  ended  in  tears,  but 
gradually  assumed  a  passionate  char- 
acter. 

He  knew  very  well  how  much  he 
distressed  her,  and  often  threw  him- 
self down  before  her  in  the  greatest 
excitement,  kissed  her  little  hands, 
and  begged  her  to  forgive  him. 

"  I  torture  thee,  —  I  know  it,"  he 
cried,  at  such  times,  "  but  I  love  thee, 
and  it  is  a  triumph  to  see  thee  stand 
so  high  above  all  other  women,  — 
alone  worthy  to  be  worshipped,  alone 
to  be  desired,  alone  pure  among 
these  poor  forms  !  Thou  art  still  too 
young  to  understand  the  results  of 
my  course,  but  say  always  to  thyself, 
'  He  loves  thee  !  thou  art  his  queen  ! ' " 

Such  stormy  acclamations  seldom 
failed  to  make  an  impression.  Lulu 
felt  a  stream  of  pride  flowing  over  her 
heart  —  there  was  something  intoxicat- 
ing in  the  feeling  of  being  raised  on 
a  pedestal,  like  a  goddess,  by  this  man 
who  was  so  generally  esteemed,  and  so 
honored  by  the  ladies.  But  the  pres- 
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sure  on  the  young  heart  was  not  re- 
moved by  this  feeling,  nor  the  anxious 
consciousness,  "  Thou  art  in  reality  his 
prisoner."  It  often  seemed  to  her  that 
he  did  not  allow  her  one  free  thought. 
If  they  were  reading  together,  or  if  he 
demanded  her  opinion  of  books  which 
he  had  brought  to  her  —  and  she  al- 
ways expressed  her  sentiments  very 
frankly  —  then  he  talked  so  long  and 
so  beautifully,  until  she  assented  to  his 
opinion,  though  conscious  that  in  do- 
ing so  she  was  holding  views  just  op- 
posite those  she  had  at  first  expressed. 
He  threw  chains  about  her  in  every 
way,  and  though  they  were  scarcely 
visible,  still  she  felt  herself  impeded 
in  every  movement,  bodily  or  mental. 
How  often  did  she  surprise  herself 
with  the  question :  How  will  this  please 
him  ?  She  gradually  forgot  how  to 
yield  freely  to  her  impulses.  Alten- 
berg  pressed  her  almost  imperceptibly 
into  an  atmosphere  which  was  very 
distasteful  to  her.  Slowly  and  surely 
he  made  himself  master  of  her  whole 
spiritual  being.  Aunt  Elsbeth's  little 
room  was  no  longer  visited.  Lulu  had 
no  more  time  for  idle  talking  ;  she  did 
not  even  go  to  her  father's  room,  ex- 
cept to  make  a  hurried  call,  and  then 
she  went  to  ask  for  some  advice,  rath- 
er than  to  play  with  the  birds  and 
flowers,  as  she  once  did. 

In  the  evening  she  no  longer  sat 
idle  in  the  circle  of  friends ;  she  ap- 
peared with  some  small  piece  of  work, 
on  which  she  certainly  made  no  great 
progress,  though  the  little  fingers 
seemed  to  be  busy.  She  was  to  learn, 
silently  and  willingly  :  "  To  listen 
when  wise  men  speak,"  and  to  rejoice 
"That  I  can  understand  what  they 
mean."  Nevertheless,  how  many  ex- 
cesses occurred !  How  often  did  her 
work  fall  into  her  lap,  while  her  pret- 
ty hand  pulled  the  loop  of  the  organ- 
ist's coat,  which  was  forever  standing 
up  above  the  collar,  or  hit  Uncle  Fritz 
with  a  ball  of  worsted  !  In  the  midst 


of  the  most  earnest  conversation,  Lulu 
would  suddenly  spring  up,  fall  on  her 
father's  neck,  and  whisper  a  thousand 
childish  words  of  love  in  his  ear,  or 
glide  to  the  piano,  and  play  a  merry 
dancing  tune. 

"I  could  not  help  it.  I  must  do 
something ! "  she  would  say,  in  reply 
to  the  reproaches  of  her  betrothed. 

A  look  of  sunshine  always  passed 
over  Aunt  Elsbeth's  face  at  such  ex- 
travagances, and  Uncle  Fritz  uttered 
a  loud  bravo.  He  said  plainly  that 
the  little  one  was  not  looking  well. 
"  She  studies  too  much  ;  her  digestion 
is  disturbed  —  she  will  begin  to  suffer 
from  the  state  of  her  stomach,  and 
grow  yellow  and  ugly,"  he  insisted, 
to  the  horror  of  his  sister. 

Lulu's  intercourse  with  society  was 
constantly  becoming  more  limited. 
When  the  entertainments  attending  the 
betrothal  had  ceased,  and  Frau  Er- 
nestine had  returned  the  civilities  they 
had  received  by  giving  a  few  brilliant 
dinners,  with  which  the  most  refined 
or  the  sharpest  tongues  could  find  no 
fault,  the  old,  quiet  life  returned,  to 
Altenberg's  great  joy. 

Lulu  was  contented  also.  There 
was  really  but  little  pleasure  to  be  had 
in  all  this  company,  where  one  could 
not  laugh  and  talk  from  the  heart,  as 
she  was  inclined  to  do.  Even  the  hour 
employed  in  dressing  no  longer  gave 
her  any  enjoyment.  How  stern  was 
the  criticism  which  she  must  pass  be- 
fore those  grave,  dark  eyes !  how  many 
a  bow  had  to  be  taken  off,  how  many 
a  flower  differently  arranged,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  her  betrothed  ! 

She  had  indeed  sometimes  experi- 
enced the  consolation  of  Oswald's  ap- 
proval, who,  in  going  home,  would 
press  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and 
whisper  softly :  "  Thou  wert  to-day 
the  fairest  of  all,  and  unapproachable 
—  so  would  I  have  thee !  " 

But  alas !  it  did  not  give  her  the 
slightest  joy  to  know  that  she  was  unap- 
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proachable.  No  one  exchanged  more 
than  a  few  hurried  words  with  her  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  everybody  felt  a  dread 
of  the  guard  with  grave  eyes,  standing 
behind  her  chair.  The  young  maidens 
withdrew  into  a  side  room,  with  their 
merry  laughter  and  prattling.  O,  how 
gladly  would  she  have  followed  them  ! 
But  she  was  a  bride,  and  so  she  re- 
mained among  the  women  and  older 
maidens  ;  and  never  did  she  work  so 
eagerly  or  so  badly,  as  in  those  hours 
when  she  looked  steadily  upon  the  em- 
broidery in  her  hand,  so  that  the  tears 
which  filled  her  eyes  might  not  be 
seen.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  she 
had  to  be  addressed  more  than  once, 
because  with  eyes  and  ears,  heart  and 
mind,  she  was  present  with  her  young 
friends.  Or  the  old  spirit  of  haughty 
defiance  would  arise  within  her,  and 
she  would  start  up  suddenly,  to  join 
her  former  playmates.  She  came 
among  them  half  breathless,  like  a 
timid  deer,  to  be  received  with  looks 
of  astonishment. 

They  ceased  jesting  freely  in  her 
presence ;  they  must  show  that  they 
were  not  so  very  ignorant,  that  they 
also  had  a  mind  for  something  "  high- 
er ;  "  they  talked  about  books,  drawing, 
and  music.  Lulu  gradually  felt  that 
her  position,  as  a  bride,  was  forming 
a  gulf  between  her  friends  and  herself. 
Must  all  this  be  so?  had  she  then 
been  so  very  childish  in  her  dreams  ? 
Was  this  really  that  mysterious  happi- 
ness of  which  she  had  read  and  heard  ? 
She  did  not  venture  to  ask  any  one 
about  it  —  not  even  Aunt  Elsbeth. 
She  became  more  and  more  silent,  but 
she  began  to  write  a  little  story,  in 
secret,  in  which  everything  was  very 
different,  and  O,  far,  far  more  beauti- 
ful. 

One  evening  the  family  sat  about 
the  tea-table,  as  usual,  when  Professor 
Werner  said  :  "  Lulu,  I  have  received 
cards  for  a  grand  students'  ball  which 
is  to  take  place  a  week  from  Sunday. 


I  cannot  decline,  and  so  I  think  we 
will  all  go." 

"All?  You  had  better  go  alone, 
papa,"  said  Frau  Ernestine.  "The 
dancers  would  care  but  little  for  me." 

"  Dancing  is  very  good  for  Lulu  ; 
she  is  in  the  surest  way  to  be  sick," 
interposed  Uncle  Fritz. 

"  And  I  will  engage  the  little  one 
for  the  l  polonaise,'  remarked  the  or- 
ganist —  for  we  are  all  going  too  —  we 
are  all  invited  !  " 

"  Our  child  must  naturally  have 
some  opportunity  to  dance,"  said  Aunt 
Elsbeth,  in  a  loud,  decided  voice. 

Altenberg  looked  at  his  bride. 
"  Could  Lulu  really  find  much  pleasure 
in  such  things  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  my- 
self have  never  understood  the  fasci- 
nation of  dancing  ;  there  is  something 
injurious  even  about  it,  I  think,  and 
I  agree  with  Byron  on  the  subject 
of  waltzing." 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon 
Lulu.  She  sat  there  glowing  like  a 
rose.  Light,  increasing  light,  shone 
from  her  eyes ;  sunshine  lay  upon  her 
brow ;  a  merry,  child-like  smile  played 
about  her  lips.  She  looked  again  like 
the  fresh,  careless  Lulu  of  former 
days.  "  I  am  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
the  opinion  of  Byron,  who  had  a 
lame  foot,  and  never  could  dance,"  she 
said,  and  her  voice  trembled  with  ex- 
citement. "  I  only  pray  thee  to  let 
me  go,  and  thou  must  allow  me,  for 
I  have  never  yet  been  to  a  ball,  and 
it  must  be  —  according  to  all  descrip- 
tions —  the  most  glorious  thing  in  the 
world." 

"  Certainly  I  will  allow  thee  to  go, 
were  it  only  to  prove  by  experience 
that  thou  wilt  not  wish  me  to  take 
thee  to  a  ball  again." 

The  young  girl  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy.  She  sprang  up,  threw  her  arms 
about  the  neck  of  her  betrothed,  and 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  It  was  the 
first  kiss  she  had  given  him  volunta- 
rily. 
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Altenberg  smiled.  "  Thou  art 
really  a  greater  child  than  I  had 
thought,  but  it  is  indeed  delightful  to 
see  thee  so  joyful,"  he  whispered  in  her 
ear. 

"  And  this  time  thou  must  not 
trouble  thyself  at  all  about  my  toilet. 
Mamma,  Aunt  Elsbeth,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  all  that  ourselves.  No  one 
shall  say  a  word  about  this  first  ball, 
and  you  cannot  see  me  until  I  enter 
the  ball-room." 

"Agreed!"  cried  Fritz.  "I  will 
take  your  treasure  in  tow,  and  not 
let  him  out  of  my  fingers  before  we 
reach  the  door  of  the  dancing-hall. 
Are  you  satisfied  now  ?  " 

She  turned  from  her  betrothed  to 
hang  upon  the  arm  of  her  old  friend. 
"  You  are  always  good  to  me,"  she 
whispered  tenderly  ;  "  you  will  make 
it  all  right.  I  will  dance  an  extra 
turn  with  you  for  that !  " 

"  Do  not  forget  rny  second  polo- 
naise, Lulu,"  whispered  the  organist  to 
her. 

Laughing  gayly,  she  held  out  her 
little  hand  to  him.  u  There  is  my  hand 
upon  it !  How  happy  we  will  be ! 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  Christmas 
Eve." 

Lulu  sat  in  Aunt  Elsbeth's  room  a 
long  time  that  evening,  discussing  her 
ball-dress.  Frau  Ernestine  joined  in 
the  conversation  for  a  little  while,  but 
she  freely  confessed  that  she  could  not 
rejoice  with  Lulu,  because  Altenberg 
had  so  evidently  made  a  sacrifice,  in 
allowing  her  to  go  to  the  ball. 

"  You  should  not  have  accepted  it, 
child,"  she  added. 

"  But,  mamma,  how  often  have 
you  said  to  me,  and  how  often  have 
I  read,  that  in  love  there  is  a  constant 
giving  and  taking,  that  every  one  must 
make  and  accept  sacrifices  !  Now,  I 
make  sacrifices  to  him  every  day, 
when  I  sit  so  still  and  study  Tor  him, 
and  in  giving  up  my  visits  to  Anna 


and  the  other  girls  —  so  he  can  surely 
make  this  one  little  one  to  me.  O 
mamma,  I  am  so  happy  !  " 

"I  have  known  that  for  a  long 
time,  my  child ;  but  I  rejoice  that 
you  have  repeated  it  here.  You  hear 
it  now  yourself,  Elsbeth." 

A  melancholy  smile  passed  over  the 
face  of  the  one  addressed.  "  It  makes 
me  happy  myself  to  see  her  so,"  she 
said  gently.  "  Do  you  not  think  that 
Lulu  would  look  best  in  rose  color, 
Ernestine,  with  a  wreath  of  roses  in 
her  hair?  Her  complexion  is  too 
dark  to  wear  white." 

"  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  what  you 
decide  ;  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
such  things  for  so  long  a  time  that  I 
know  nothing  about  them  —  only  do 
not  choose  anything  expensive,  for  the 
dress  can  hardly  be  worn  more  than 
once." 

"  O  mamma,  the  next  time  I  shall 
take  it  for  an  under-dress,  and  wear 
white  over  it.  Anna  has  told  me 
about  such  dresses." 

"  My  heaven,  the  child  is  already 
thinking  of  the  next  ball,  though  she 
sees  how  unwillingly  her  bridegroom 
accompanies  her  ! " 

"  Youth  comes  but  once,  Ernestine, 
so  let  her  be  !  " 

"  I  could  soon  ask  Anna  "  — 

';  Child,  are  you  mad  ?  now,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night !  If  I  were 
Altenberg,  I  would  not  allow  you  to 
go  to  the  ball  —  such  behavior  as 
yours  is  entirely  unheard  of." 

"  But  may  I  not  rejoice  ?  If  you 
only  knew  how  often  I  have  wept  in 
secret,  when  my  friends  have  written 
to  me  about  their  balls  !  O,  to  dance 
only  once,  so  entirely  after  the  desire 
of  my  heart !  " 

"  Good-night,  Lulu.  This  fever 
will  subside.  Elsbeth,  send  her  to 
bed  soon.  It  is  well  that  Altenberg 
does  not  see  her  thus." 

On  this  night,  for  the  first  time, 
Lulu  forgot  to  look  at  the  cathedral 
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window.  She  had  never  fallen  asleep 
more  quickly  after  saying  her  evening 
prayer  than  she  did  at  this  time. 
And  in  her  dreams  she  floated  in 
clouds  of  white  and  rose-colored  tar- 
latan. Enchanting  music  sounded, 
and  invisible  hands,  keeping  time  with 
the  waltzers,  scattered  roses  over  her. 
Now  and  then  the  faces  of  her  father 
and  mother,  of  her  aunt  and  her  old 
friends,  arose  with  a  smiling  greeting 
among  the  clouds.  Only  one  face  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  —  and  she  did  not 
even  miss  it  —  the  face  of  her  be- 
trothed. 

Lulu  had  never  believed  that  a 
week  could  be  so  long,  so  endlessly 
long.  In  spite  of  the  mysterious 
preparations  for  the  next  Sunday, 
which  occupied  so  much  time;  in  spite 
of  the  innumerable  conferences  with 
all  her  young  friends,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  dear  Lord  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  secretly  added  a  few  hours  to 
every  day.  Not  a  thought  could  she 
give  to  her  usual  studies. 

Altenberg  himself  had  dispensed  with 
them  for  this  week,  after  a  few  highly 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  the  at- 
tention of  his  bride.  He  longed  for 
Sunday  with  almost  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  she  —  but  for  very  different 
reasons.  He  was  filled  with  horror 
on  seeing  that  Lulu  had  slipped  out 
of  his  hands,  that  he  had  lost  the 
power  over  her  which  seemed  to  be 
so  firmly  established.  The  barriers 
which  he  had  raised  between  her  and 
her  young  friends  had  fallen  down 
like  so  many  cards.  Every  tiling  was 
again  as  it  used  to  be  —  an  incessant 
rushing  on  the  stairs,  talking  and 
laughing  in  the  passages ;  he  met 
his  bride  in  the  street,  surrounded  by 
a  troop  of  young  girls,  flitting  like 
butterflies  from  one  flower  shop  to 
another. 

Lulu  could  not  even  take  her  reg- 
ular walks  ;  she  always  pleaded  "  com- 


missions "  —  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole 
army  was  to  be  equipped  for  the  ball. 
"  Once,  but  never  again  ! "  vowed  Al- 
tenberg  among  the  old  classics. 

Sunday  evening  came  at  last,  and 
the  carriage  also.  In  the  sitting-room 
of  the  gray  house  stood  a  rosy  being, 
a  human  rosebud  —  Lulu,  in  a  rose- 
colored  tarlatan  dress,  with  shoes, 
sash,  and  bows  of  the  same  color,  a 
rose  in  her  breast,  and  a  wreath  of 
rosebuds  in  her  hair.  Her  little  hands 
clasped  a  bouquet  which  the  organist 
had  brought  her  in  the  morning,  and 
a  fan,  presented  by  her  gallant  Uncle 
Fritz,  and  tablets  for  the  dances  from 
Aunt  Elsbeth.  Sophie  held  a  burn- 
ing lamp  in  each  hand  ;  Jacob  stood 
lost  in  silent  astonishment ;  while  Frau 
Ernestine  was  giving  a  last  touch  to 
the  corner  of  Lulu's  bertha  —  she 
wished  to  stay  at  home,  and  Elsbeth 
was  to  take  her  place.  Professor 
Werner  was  trying  to  put  his  white 
gloves  on,  looking  at  his  child  mean- 
while with  an  expression  of  radiant 
joy  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  could  almost  place  thee  in  my 
flower  room,  little  one,"  he  said  ten- 
derly. "  It  is  a  shame  that  you  should 
not  always  look  so." 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
a  ball  every  day,  dear  father !  O 
you  are  right !  "  laughingly  assented 
Lulu. 

"  Now,  that  was  a  mistake.  She 
is  a  little  confused  already  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  dancing,  and  you  must 
not  make  her  vain  into  the  bargain, 
papa,"  said  the  mother.  "  You  look 
neat  and  nice,  and  very  well  too." 

Aunt  Elsbeth,  with  a  very  happy 
face,  hung  the  little  mantle,  lined  with 
down,  over  the  shoulders  of  her  dar- 
ling. "  Come,  the  carriage  is  waiting," 
she  said. 

"  How  pretty  you  look,  auntie ! " 
said  Lulu  playfully ;  "  I  am  anxious 
lest  you  should  take  my  partners  away 
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from  me.  Your  little  curls  droop  so 
beautifully,  I  should  like  to  kiss  them ; 
and  how  becoming  the  black  lace  man- 
tle and  the  gray  satin  dress  are  to 
you  ! " 

"Above  all  things,  do  not  count 
too  much  upon  dancing,"  added  the 
mother.  "  You  are  a  stranger  to  the 
young  men — I  could  almost  wish  that 
you  might  remain  sitting." 

Altenberg  and  the  friends  of  the 
Werner  family  entered  the  antecham- 
ber of  the  ball-room  at  the  same  time 
with  them.  The  young  man  cast  a 
look,  half  anxious,  half  tender,  upon 
his  bride,  as  he  offered  her  his  arm. 

u  We  only  dance  the  polonaise  to- 
gether, Lulu,"  he  said.  "  Thou  know- 
est  I  do  not  dance,  and  after  supper 
we  will  go  directly  home." 

She  did  not  even  hear  what  he 
said,  for  they  were  just  stepping  over 
the  threshold  of  that  dazzling,  bril- 
liant chaos  which  they  call  a  ball- 
room. 

The  air  was  filled  with  the  buzz 
and  the  hum  of  murmuring  voices, 
while  now  and  then  the  shrill  sound 
of  some  instrument  arose.  The  be- 
wildering atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded her,  laden  with  the  fragrance 
of  flowers,  added  to  the  fervor  of  her 
excitement.  Countless  white  butter- 
flies fluttered  around,  and  encircled 
the  wondering  Lulu.  She  dropped 
the  arm  of  her  betrothed.  The  clear 
voices  of  her  friends  sounded  like, 
the  twittering  of  birds.  Words  she 
could  not  understand.  Then  Uncle 
Fritz  approached,  and  brought  many 
strangers,  whose  names  she  forgot 
almost  as  soon  as  she  heard  them ; 
yet  they  all  wished  for  a  dance,  and 
she  could  only  put  a  cipher  by  one. 
a  cross  by  another,  a  dash  against  a 
third,  etc.  Who  could  write  down 
all  these  names  ! 

In  a  few  minutes  her  dancing-card 
looked  like  a  map,  it  was  so  confused 
and  so  fully  scribbled  over.  Then 


her  father  stood  before  her,  and  with 
singular  earnestness  said  :  "  Lulu,  I 
hope  you  have  one  dance  for  my  friend, 
Herr  von  Marcewsky,  whom  I  now 
present  to  thee." 

The  young  maiden  turned  quickly, 
and  with  a  slight  blush  returned  the 
bow  of  a  young  officer  of  the  Hus- 
sars, who  stood  beside  her  father.  A 
pair  of  brilliant  eyes  rested  upon  her 
face,  and  for  a  moment  met  the  gentle 
eyes  of  the  maiden. 

"  For  which  dance  may  I  have  the 
honor  ?  "  asked  the  pleasantest  voice 
in  the  world. 

"  Choose  yourself,"  answered  Lulu, 
passing  him  her  book  of  engagements. 

"  May  I  ask  for  the  cotillon,  and  a 
few  extra  turns?  Unfortunately  all 
the  other  dances  are  engaged." 

The  cotillon  was  after  supper. 
The  remembrance  of  Altenberg's 
desire  to  go  home  then,  fell  like  a 
weight  on  her  heart. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
too  late  for  papa  and  auntie  to  stay  till 
after  supper,"  she  said,  fixing  her  soft 
eyes  beseechingly  upon  her  father. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Lulu  ?  we 
will  stay  as  long  as  you  wish,"  he 
answered.  "  It  is  your  first  ball  !  " 

A  gleam  of  rapture  passed  over  her 
face ;  she  smiled,  and  turned  to  her 
partner. 

"  That  was  all  arranged  by  papa's 
kindness,"  she  said ;  "  I  shall  write 
down  an  M." 

"  Permit  me  to  take  your  book  a 
moment,"  begged  the  young  man ;  and 
in  a  firm,  handsome  hand  he  wrote  at 
the  end  of  the  page,  "  Hippolytus 
von  Marcewsky." 

The  music  sounded  through  the 
hall,  and  all  the  young  girl's  thoughts 
were  lost  in  its  rising  and  falling 
waves. 

Altenberg  came  to  claim  his  bride 
for  the  polonaise.  As  if  in  a  dream, 
she  went  through  the  hall  on  his  arm, 
and  nodded  to  her  friends  through  the 
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mazes  of  the  dance  ;  and  once,  when 
passing  close  by  her  father,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  pressed 
his  so  warmly  in  her  flight,  that  bright 
sunshine  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
old  man. 

The  elegant  figure  of  the  young 
lieutenant  of  the  Hussars  passed  by 
her,  and  gave  her  a  greeting.  He 
was  dancing  with  her  friend  Anna. 

"  Hast  thou  lost  thy  hearing,  Lulu  ? 
Has  this  whirl  made  thee  deaf  and 
dumb  ?  "  asked  Altenberg  at  length, 
with  unusual  sharpness  in  his  tone, 
somewhat  violently  pressing  the  arm 
which  lay  on  his.  "  I  have  already 
asked  thee  several  times  the  name  of 
the  lieutenant  whom  papa  presented 
to  thee." 

She  looked  up  to  him  almost  in 
terror.  "  I  have  forgotten  his  name," 
she  answered  frankly,  "  but  it  is  writ- 
ten in  my  book,  if  thou  wishest  to  see 
it  "  —  here  she  stopped  suddenly. 

What  would  Altenberg  say  because 
she  had  engaged  herself  for  this  for- 
bidden dance  ! 

"Well,  and?" 

"  He  has  engaged  me  for  the  cotillon 
—  thou  wilt  allow  me  to  dance  with 
him  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  was  the  short  answer. 

A  deep  flush  overspread  Lulu's 
face.  She  looked  a  moment  upon  her 
betrothed,  without  the  power  of  com- 
prehension, and  then  said,  with  trem- 
bling lips  :  "  Then  I  shall  do  it  with- 
out thy  permission.  I  have  given  my 
word,  and  will  not  break  it  for  a 
whim.  Thou  art  not  papa,  nor  art 
thou  yet  my  husband,  that  thou 
shouldst  so  tyrannically  forbid  me  to 
dance  one  more  dance;  and  papa 
has  given  his  consent." 

All  this  was  said  in  the  midst  of 
the  merriest  music  in  the  world,  with 
the  buzz  of  laughter  and  jests  ringing 
in  her  ears. 

The  young  soul  rebelled  for  the 
first  time  against  the  tyranny  of  so- 
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called  love.  Altenberg  became  deadly 
pale,  but  he  answered  not  a  word. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  he  led 
his  bride  to  her  seat,  bowed,  as  he 
would  to  a  stranger,  and  went  away. 
Lulu  struggled  with  her  tears.  She 
felt  a  bitterness  in  her  heart,  beyond 
any  she  had  ever  experienced ;  thus 
did  they  spoil  every  pleasure  !  But 
she  would  not  have  it  spoiled :  she 
would  bid  defiance  to  him.  Uncle 
Fritz  approached  just  then,  and  she 
unburdened  her  full  heart  to  him  on 
the  spot. 

"I  always  said  so  —  his  liver  is  out 
of  order ! "  observed  the  physician 
quietly.  "  Dance  with  a  good  con- 
science, my  child.  I  will  give  him  a 
prescription  to-morrow,  and  then  he 
will  be  all  right." 

And  Lulu  danced.  The  music  was 
so  fine,  her  partners  so  good,  her 
young  friends  so  tender,  papa's  face 
so  cheerful,  her  aunt's  eyes  so  beam- 
ing —  and  all  life  was  so  charming  — 
she  danced. 

But  before  supper  she  became 
alarmed,  for  then  Altenberg  came  for 
her  with  a  dark  cloud  on  his  brow ; 
but  Uncle  Fritz  fortunately  took  the 
seat  on  the  other  side  of  her,  papa 
and  the  other  friends  sat  opposite,  and 
so  no  reproof  was  to  be  thought  of. 
Never  before  had  Lulu  talked  and 
laughed  so  much,  or  with  such  anima- 
tion, as  on  this  evening.  He  should 
find  no  time  for  scolding.  But  still 
Altenberg  asked  her  once  quietly, 
"  Wilt  thou  really  dance  the  cotillon. 
Lulu?" 

Had  his  look  been  mild  or  his 
voice  gentle,  perhaps  she  would  have 
said  "  No ; "  but  he  was  still  the  stern 
commander,  and  so  she  answered 
firmly  :  "  Yes,  for  I  have  promised." 

"  Then  we  will  never  attend  a  ball 
again  ! " 

"Very  well  —  then  I  will  enjoy 
this  one  fully  and  entirely  !  " 

Lulu  sat  by  her  partner  and  talked 
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until  the  cotillon  began,  when  she 
was  whirled  away  on  the  waves  of  the 
sweetest  music,  holding  lovely  flowers 
in  her  hand,  and  found  herself — 
she  hardly  knew  how  it  happened  — 
telling  her  young  companion  every- 
thing about  her  home,  about  papa  and 
the  birds,  aunt  Elsbeth  and  her  books, 
the  great  inkstand,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  her  betrothed ;  it  seemed  as  if 
a  gentle  hand  had  taken  away  the 
burden  from  her  little  heart,  she  felt  so 
light  and  joyous.  And  when  Herr 


von  Marcewsky  asked  if  he  might  be 
permitted  to  see  the  birds  sometime, 
she  said  "  Yes,"  very  gladly,  and  even 
promised  to  show  him  the  most  beau- 
tiful ones  herself;  and  when  at  last 
all  was  over,  and  papa  came  with 
Aunt  Elsbeth  and  the  old  gentlemen 
to  take  her  away,  she  did  not  even 
ask  for  Altenberg,  but  took  the  arm 
of  Marcewsky  as  carelessly  as  if  there 
were  nothing  else  to  be  thought  of. 

Her  wish  was  fulfilled  ;  she  had  en- 
joyed her  first  ball  fully  and  entirely. 


STRAW   INTO    GOLD. 


BY    S.    H. 


EVERYBODY  knows  the  story  of  the 
girl  who  was  expected  to  spin  straw 
into  gold.  She  was  a  very  pretty 
and  a  very  nice  girl,  and  knew  how 
to  spin  beautifully  in  the  ordinary' 
way ;  which  made  her  father  so  proud 
of  her  that  he  grew  boastful,  and  pro- 
claimed that  his  daughter  could  spin 
straw  into  gold.  So  they  got  her  and 
shut  her  up  in  a  church  with  a  great 
deal  of  straw,  and  gave  her  her  meals 
regularly,  but  they  locked  the  door 
.and  told  her  she  could  not  come  out 
until  she  had  spun  all  that  straw  into 
gold.  The  poor  girl,  of  course,  had 
not  the  first  idea  how  to  do  it ;  she 
looked  at  it  and  looked  at  it,  and 
cried  over  it  and  cried  over  it,  but  it 
continued  to  be  straw  and  would  not 
turn  into  gold  at  all.  Finally  a  little 
dwarf  came  along  and  made  it  all 
Bright  for  her;  he  touched  the  straw 
-with  his  wand  and  it  instantly  was 
•changed  into  the  loveliest  gold,  that 
as,  the  best  they  had  in  those  days, 
before  the  invention  of  California. 
And  the  girl  became  a  princess. 

Now  I  will  tell   you  another  story 
is  like  this,  only  it  cannot  have 


so  good  an  ending,  because  it  happened 
in  our  time,  when  dwarfs  have  ceased 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  persecuted 
maidens. 

Once  there  was  a  girl  who  was 
born  in  a  literary  family.  This  family 
was  so  literary  that  the  children  were 
fed  entirely  with  alphabets  and  multi- 
plication-tables. They  sat  upon  dic- 
tionaries when  the  chairs  were  not 
high  enough  for  the  table,  and  they 
had  newspaper  aprons  to  protect  them 
from  the  soup.  They  all  became 
more  or  less  distinguished,  except  this, 
one  girl,  the  youngest,  and  in  her 
could  be  found,  as  she  grew  up,  no 
talent  of  the  sort. 

She  could  make  an  excellent  salad- 
dressing,  and  for  trimming  bonnets 
there  was  nowhere  her  equal.  She 
could  play  duets  upon  the  piano, 
skipping  the  hard  parts,  if  somebody 
counted  aloud,  and  she  once  painted 
a  bad  picture  in  oils.  But  all  this, 
although  it  was  well,  would  not  do  in 
a  literary  family.  All  her  friends  ex- 
pected more  of  her.  They  watched 
her  furtively  although  they  did  not 
lock  her  up,  and  when  she  took  up  a 
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pen,  they  all  said,  "  Now  she  is  going 
to  write  !  "  And  when  it  proved  she 
was  only  doing  her  accounts  they  were 
disappointed.  When  she  went  to  a 
picnic  and  had  a  beautiful  day  in  the 
woods,  and  brought  back  handfuls  of 
wild  flowers,  they  said,  "  That  is  all 
very  well,  but  you*  ought  to  have  been 
writing." 

Of  course  the  girl  felt  very  badly, 
for  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  liked  to 
do  as  she  was  bid.  She  tried  very 
hard  to  be  literary,  and  read  Littell's 
"  Living  Age,"  and  endeavored  to 
form  herself  upon  the  models  of  the 
1>e*st  authors.  She  lay  awake  at  night 
thinking,  but  she  never  could  think  of 
anything  to  say  or  how  to  say  it. 

Things  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Her  most  intimate  friend,  who  had 
begun  by  being  fond  of  her,  looked 
severely  at  her  and  said  she  could  not 
understand  it.  A  distinguished  poet 
sent  her  the  kindest  message  to  tell 
her  that  she  really  ought  to  write,  and 
deputations  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try waited  on  her  to  explain  to  her 
what  was  expected  of  her.  It  reached 
that  pass  that  nothing  she  did  pleased 


anybody,  because  it  was  not  a  book 
or  a  story.  She  did  try,  rather  often, 
although  nobody  gave  her  credit  for 
this,  and  tore  up  a  great  many  sheets 
of  paper  in  her  attempts,  but  it  was 
all  straw  and  not  gold. 

At  last  the  editor  of  a  celebrated 
review  told  her  that  she  must  write 
a  review  of  some  books  for  his  jour- 
nal, and  he  sent  her  some  very  large 
books  ;  and  she  locked  herself  up  with 
them  for  three  days,  and  at  last  she 
wrote  it.  But  when  the  editor  came 
to  read  what  she  had  written,  lo  and 
behold !  it  was  such  terrible  stuff  that 
he  had  to  throw  it  in  the  fire,  and  in- 
deed he  was  quite  ill  afterwards. 

Still  all  the  people  continued  to  say 
she  must  write  something,  and  that 
her  forte  was  not  reviews  but  stories. 
And  so  at  last  in  desperation,  she  said, 
"  I  will  write  something  and  it  sftall  be 
published,  and  everybody  shall  read  it 
and  see  how  bad  it  is,  and  then  they 
will  know  that  I  cannot  write,  and 
will  let  me  go  back  to  my  salad-dress- 
ing." 

This  is  what  she  wrote,  that  you 
have  been  reading. 


THE   USE   OF   DICTIONARIES. 


BY    DAVID    GREENE    HA  SKINS. 


A  GOOD  English  dictionary  may 
be  said  to  be  an  armory  of  our  lan- 
guage, or  a  depository  where  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  imple- 
ments of  speech  are  properly  arranged 
and  classified,  their  history  traced, 
and  their  several  uses  minutely  de- 
scribed. In  this  character,  its  value 
is  universally  recognized,  and  it  finds 
a  place  in  every  private  as  well  as 
public  library. 

But  how  shall  we  enter,  and  explore, 
and  become  thoroughly  acquainted 


with     the    contents    of    such    literary 
store-houses  ? 

The  question  is  not  answered  by 
replying  that  dictionaries  must  be  stud- 
ied ;  for  again  it  may  be  asked,  when 
and  how  studied  ?  If  it  is  said,  k<  At 
school,  in  abridged  editions,  by  children, 
who  should  be  required  to  spell  and 
define  every  word  from  A  to  Z,"  we 
object  that  this  system  was  long  ago 
abandoned  as  worse  than  useless,  it 
having  been  found  that  so  far  as  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  acquiring  this  kind 
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of  knowledge,  all  the  purposes  aimed 
at  were  much  better  reached  by  spe- 
cially prepared  text-books,  and  by  the 
study  of  other  languages,  particularly 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Besides,  of 
what  advantage  are  the  larger  diction- 
aries, if  the  study  of  the  school  editions 
is  all  that  is  needed  ? 

Obviously,  however,  the  question 
does  not  contemplate  merely  the  case 
of  children.  But  for  some  people  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  propose  that 
the  dictionaries  should  be  studied  con- 
tinuously or  in  course.  Not,  certainly, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  per- 
son of  strong  purpose,  if  he  should 
attempt  it,  to  read  through  either  John- 
son's, or  Richardson's,  or  Worcester's, 
or  Webster's  large  dictionary,  in  the 
order  of  the  pages;  but  that  every 
one  would  naturally  shrink  from  the 
irksomeness  of  an  undertaking  so  pal- 
pably in  violation  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  association  of  ideas. 

But  conceding  that  mere  vocabula- 
ries do  not  offer  profitable  matter  for 
continuous  reading,  does  this  practically 
determine  the  question  by  indicating 
that,  except  for  the  most  desultory  skim- 
ming of  their  contents,  dictionaries  are 
only  available  for  general  use  as  works 
of  reference,  to  be  consulted  simply  to 
solve  doubts  as  they  come  up,  concern- 
ing the  orthography,  or  pronunciation, 
or  meaning  of  words?  This,  we  ap- 
prehend, exactly  expresses  the  popular 
conception  of  the  proper  use  of  dic- 
tionaries. 

Yet  they  are  really  full  of  instruc- 
tion. Why  rest  satisfied  with  drawing 
only  an  occasional  net  upon  their  sur- 
face, without  attempting  to  fathom 
their  depths,  or  bring  to  light  their 
hidden  treasures  ? 

It  is  to  be  considered  that  our  larger 
dictionaries  are  not  mere  vocabularies. 
We  mean  that,  though  in  the  main 
strictly  lexicographical,  they  are  inva- 
riably introduced  by  numerous  succinct 
bnt  comprehensive  treatises,  on  sub- 


jects either  directly  bearing  upon 
philological  science,  or  in  some  way 
illustrative  of  its  importance.  These 
papers  contain,  in  fact,  inductions  from 
the  most  extensive  and  detailed  inves- 
tigation of  the  phenomena  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  language,  and  they  em- 
body the  laws  and  facts  governing  its 
construction  and  determining  the  spell- 
ing, pronunciation,  and  meaning  of  its 
words.  Nor  only  so,  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  intended,  and  admirably 
adapted,  for  general  reading,  and  will 
be  found  to  amply  repay  the  most 
thorough  and  systematic  study. 

Besides,  these  introductory  chapters* 
when  read,  open  the  door  to  so  much 
light  upon  the  serried  columns  of  the 
alphabetically  arranged  words,  as  to 
make  it  obviously  practicable  even  for 
readers  of  only  ordinary  leisure  and 
attainments,  and  with  no  other  help 
than  the  dictionaries  themselves  sup- 
ply, to  study  them  with  something  like 
method,  as  well  as  with  pleasure  and 
advantage. 

All  attempts  to  turn  the  instruction 
of  the  dictionaries  to  valuable  account 
ought  invariably  to  begin  from  the 
starting-point  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject-matter  contained 
in  the  treatises  mentioned. 

In  passing  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly of  the  word  department  of  the 
works  in  question,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  Dictionaries  of  Dr. 
Worcester  and  of  Dr.  Webster,  which 
have  come  to  be  accepted  in  this  coun- 
try, almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  as  standards  of  lexicographical 
authority,  we  should  hardly  feel  jus- 
tified in  omitting  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  now  seldom  read,  but  still 
deservedly  celebrated  Preface  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  first  published  at 
London,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  1755, 
and  was  the  earliest  to  introduce  the 
method  of  illustrating  the  different 
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significations  of  words  by  examples 
from  the  best  writers.  Its  appearance 
produced  a  profound  sensation,  and  cre- 
ated an  era  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Whatever  ground  had  hitherto  existed 
for  such  humorous  sarcasms  as  those 
with  which  the  author  had  pointed 
his  never-to-be-forgotten  definition  of 
"Grub-street,"1  and  "Lexicographer,"2 
it  is  certain  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  work  was  to  bring 
both  the  contents  and  the  writers  of 
dictionaries  into  the  highest  esteem. 
Men  contemplated  with  amazement  a 
production  which  evinced  such  exten- 
sive research,  and  such  vast  erudition 
and  labor.  In  a  notice  of  the  work  in 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for 
April,  1755,  just  after  its  publication, 
the  following  language  is  used :  — 

*'  Let  not  any  one  attempt  to  withhold 
the  honor  which  is  due  to  him  who  alone 
has  effected,  in  seven  years,  what  the 
joint  labors  of  forty  Academicians  could 
not  produce  in  a  neighboring  nation  in 
less  than  half  a  century." 

Dr.  Worcester,  too,  in  his  "  History 
of  English  Lexicography,"  after  quoting 
the  above,  says  of  the  same  work :  — 

"  It  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  achievements  ever  per- 
formed by  any  man  in  the  same  space  of 

time No  other  work  has  had 

so  much  influence  in  fixing  the  external 
form  of  the  language,  and  ascertaining 
and  settling  the  meaning  and  proper  use 
of  words.  It  has  formed  essentially  the 
basis  of  many  smaller  works,  and,  as 
Walker  remarks,  it  has  been  deemed 
lawful  plunder  by  every  subsequent  lexi- 
cographer." 

The  Preface  to  this  work  is  a  tablet 
worthy  of  the  monumental  structure  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  Even  in  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  it  is  noteworthy 

1  ''  GRUB-STREET,  n.  *.  Originally  the  name 
of  a  street  near  Moorfields  in  London,  much  in- 
habited by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries, 
and  temporary  poems;  whence  any  mean  pro- 
duction is  called  grub-street." 


as  an  admirable  example  of  the  au- 
thor's peculiar  style.  But  its  special 
value  is,  of  course,  philological.  Though 
designed  simply  to  introduce  and  com- 
mend the  author's  compilation  to  pub- 
lic notice,  and  not,  therefore,  assuming 
to  be  particularly  didactic,  still,  as  it 
naturally  treats  of  the  previous  con- 
fused condition  of  onr  language,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  had  been  at- 
tempted to  reduce  it  to  order,  it  neces- 
sarily contains  much  useful  knowledge, 
not  easily  to  be  found  in  so  conven- 
ient a  form  elsewhere,  besides  supply- 
ing a  document  of  historical  interest  in 
the  annals  of  the  English  language. 
While  interesting  for  the  incidental 
but  ample  testimony  it  bears  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  surpassing  attainments  and 
heroic  persistency  of  purpose  under 
countless  perplexities  and  difficulties  in 
bringing  his  stupendous  work  to  a  tri- 
umphant conclusion,  it  is  invaluable  for 
its  lessons  of  direction  and  encourage- 
ment in  every  department  of  human 
effort.  It  is  chiefly  by  contact  with 
such  records  of  the  achievements  of 
learning  and  labor  combined,  that  the 
vestal  fire  of  worthy  ambition  is  com- 
municated from  mind  to  mind,  and 
kept  alive  through  the  succession  of 
generations. 

Notwithstanding  the  rare  general 
value  that  attaches  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
Preface,  its  practical  utility  in  offering 
suggestions  and  helps  for  attaining  to 
what,  for  convenience,  we  may  desig- 
nate as  dictionary  knowledge,  is  unques- 
tionably far  surpassed  by  the  Introduc- 
tory Treatises  of  the  more  recent  works 
of  Dr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Webster, 
which  now  supply  the  wants  of  Amer- 
ican scholars  and  libraries  ;  although, 
if  it  could  be  now  reprinted,  with  all 
its  quotations,  the  "  original  Johnson  " 

2  "  LEXICOGRAPHER,  n.  s.  A  writer  of  diction- 
aries; a  harmless  drudge,  that  busies  himself  in 
tracing  the  original,  and  detailing  the  signifi- 
cation of  words." 
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would  be  worth  to  the  common  reader 
ten  times  as  much  as  either  of  the  "  un- 
abridgeds."  What  is  the  picture  of 
an  ostrich  in  a  dictionary,  in  compari- 
son to  a  quotation  from  Spenser  ? 

We  shall  be  understood,  of  course, 
as  referring  to  the  preliminary  chapters 
contained  in  these  works  under  various 
captions,  such  as  "The  Origin  and 
Affinity  of  Languages,"  "  The  History, 
Formation,  and  Etymology  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  "  Principles  of  Pro- 
nunciation," "  Orthography,"  "  English 
Grammar,"  "Archaisms,  Provincialisms, 
and  Americanisms,"  etc.  Of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  these  treatises  we 
have  already  spoken,  although  it  is 
sufficiently  indicated  in  their  titles. 
They  cover  in  brief  all  the  ground 
legitimately  pertaining  to  the  history 
and  science  of  English  philology.  And 
their  eminent  fitness  for  the  purposes 
of  general  study  is,  that  they  deal  fully 
and  specifically  with  single  topics,  of 
which  all  the  facts  and  principles  are 
arranged  with  tabular  perspicuity  and 
brevity,  besides  being  presented  in 
clear  and  readable  type.  Upon  the 
field  thus  subdivided  into  separate  and 
distinct  parts,  the  outline  of  each  of 
which  may  be  taken  in  almost  at  a 
glance,  the  reader  is  able  to  look  not 
only  without  dismay  but  with  hope. 
At  liberty  to  choose  any  particular 
subject  at  his  own  time,  and  with  the 
vocabulary  before  him  to  invite  his  in- 
vestigations, or  settle  his  doubts,  or 
gratify  his  curiosity,  the  study  of  the 
dictionary  ceases  to  be  impracticable, 
or  even  irksome,  and  becomes,  instead, 
attractive  and  full  of  interest.  Thus 
undertaken,  it  has  the  advantage  also 
of  being  an  eminently  social  study. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  in  the  library  which  finds  its 
way  more  readily  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  more 
instructive  and  agreeable,  and  even 
lively  and  entertaining  conversation 
and  discussion,  than  that  which  has  to 


do  with  the  proper  spelling  or  pronun~ 
ciation,  or  meaning,  or  use  of  the  words 
of  our  mother  tongue.  In  this  view, 
the  study  of  the  dictionaries  which  has 
been  indicated,  commends  itself  partic- 
ularly to  those  who  hold  places  of  trust 
or  influence  in  the  domestic  circle,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  immediate  re- 
sults in  disseminating  useful  informa- 
tion, but  especially  for  its  tendency  to 
create  literary  tastes,  and  to  awaken 
desires  for  more  advanced  philological 
attainments.  To  be  satisfied  of  the 
eminently  inviting  character  of  this 
study,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  department  of  etymology,  and  ob- 
serve some  of  the  remarkable  and  cu- 
rious facts  in  the  history  and  derivation 
of  certain  of  our  words.  With  many 
of  these  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  acquainted,  for  they  lie  scattered 
like  flowers  over  the  whole  field  of 
language.  But  also  like  flowers,  they 
lose  none  of  their  power  to  interest  and 
gratify  by  being  familiar.  The  few 
examples  which  follow,  though  not 
chosen  with  reference  to  any  principle 
of  classification,  are,  perhaps,  as  well 
adapted  as  any  to  supply  the  illustra- 
tion for  which  they  are  given. 


The  word  dollar  is  derived  from  the 
German  thai,  meaning  valley.  The 
little  town  of  Joachimsthal  (valley  of 
Joachim),  in  the  heart  of  Bohemia, 
was  the  place  in  which  the  Counts  of 
Schlick,  from  the  year  1517  to  1526, 
coined  pieces  of  about  an  ounce 
weight,  and  worth  about  113  cents  of 
our  money.  They  were  known  in  use 
as  joachimsthaler.  This  word  was  af- 
terwards reduced  to  thaler,  and  still 
later  became  Anglicized  into  dollar. 

The  word  tawdry,  according  to 
Richardson,  is  formed  from  Saint  Au- 
drey (a  contraction  of  Ethelred),  and 
applied  originally  to  laces  and  similar 
articles  sold  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Ethel- 
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red,  as  the  word  Barilemy  was  applied 
to  the  fairs  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Bumper  is  a  well-known  corruption 
of  the  French  words  bon  pere  (good 
father),  meaning  the  pope,  whose 
health  was  always  drunk  by  the  monks 
after  dinner,  in  a  full  glass. 

Quandary  is  also  supposed  to  have 
a  French  origin,  and  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  qu'en  dirai-je  ?  (What  shall  I 
say  of  it  ?),  while  the  derivation  of 
chanticleer  from  the  same  source  (chan- 
ter clair,  to  sing  clear),  is  almost  too 
ob\ious  to  need  to  be  pointed  out. 

Maudlin,  Johnson  says,  "  is  the  cor- 
rupt appellation  of  Magdalen,  who  is 
drawn  by  painters  with  swollen  eyes, 
and  disordered  looks." 

The  word  grog  has  a  very  curious 
history.  Dr.  Worcester,  quoting  from 
"  Notes  and  Queries,"  gives  this  ac- 
count of  it:  "  Old  Admiral  Vernon, 
in  1739,  first  introduced  rum  and  wa- 
ter as  a  beverage  on  board  his  ship. 
In  foul  weather,  he  used  to  wear  a 
grogram  cloak,  which  gained  him  the 
appellation  of  Old  Grog.  From  him 
the  sailors  transferred  this  name  to  the 
liquor."  It  would  possibly  more  puz- 
zle our  readers  now  to  translate  the 
word  "  grogram "  than  the  word 
"  grog,"  although  they  use  neither. 
In  Addison's  time  grogram  was  a 
coarse  camlet,  —  and  even  that  word 
is  now  going  out,  —  a  rough  woollen 
cloth  (gr os  grain  or  grosso-granus) 
used  for  cloaks. 

The  word  poltroon  is  said  to  come 
from  the  two  Latin  words  pollice  trun- 
cato  (thumb-cut)  ;  the  explanation  be- 
ing that  it  was  an  ancient  practice  for 
cowards  to  cut  off  their  thumbs  in  or- 
der to  render  themselves  unfit  to  be 
drafted  in  war.  Soldier  comes  from 
the  Latin,  "  a  man  who  received  for 
his  fighting  wages  a  solidus"  a  gold 
coin  in  the  late  days  of  the  empire. 
Saunterer  is  from  the  French  Sainte 
Terre  (Holy  Land) ;  a  designation 
given  to  those  who  once  roved  about 


the  country  and  asked  charity,  under 
pretence  of  going  as  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

A  similar  history  attaches  to  the 
word  roamer,  of  which  Johnson  says, 
"  It  is  imagined  to  come  from  the  pre- 
tences of  vagrants  who  always  said 
they  were  going  to  Rom.e"  The  word 
luff  is  an  abbreviation  of  buffalo  ;  the 
skin  of  that  animal,  when  tanned,  hav- 
ing the  light  yellow  color  denoted  by 
this  word. 

The  words  chapel  and  chaplain  come 
to  us  through  the  Spanish  capa,  mean- 
ing hood  (as  our  word  cap  from  the 
same  prototype  "  caput,"  a  head). 
Long  ago  the  "  hood  of  St.  Martin  " 
was  valued  as  a  relic  possessing  miracu- 
lous powers.  Charlemagne  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  it  with  him  into  the 
field,  and  kept  it  by  itself  in  a  tent, 
which  from  this  relic  was  called  capetta, 
while  the  officer  who  guarded  it  was 
called  capellanus.  Hence  the  words 
chapel  and  chaplain,  applied  to  places 
of  worship,  and  those  who  administer 
worship,  without  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent consecration. 

Passover,  which  in  accordance  with 
our  translation  of  Exodus  xii.  26,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  compounded 
of  pass  and  over,  is  derived  by  Talbot, 
in  his  "  English  Etymologies,"  from 
the  Hebrew  pascha,  itself  meaning  to 
pass  over,  and  the  old  word  opfer,  or 
offer  a  victim.  "  A  lamb  for  sacrifice," 
he  says,  "was  therefore  an  opfer,  or 
offer ;  and  the  paschal  lamb  was  the 
pasch-offer,  which  has  been  modernized 
into  passover.  Such  expressions  as 
'  kill  the  passover  ' ;  « ye  shall  eat  it 
with  your  loins  girded  ' ;  '  Christ  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,'  would 
have  no  propriety  unless  a  passover 
were  a  living  creature,  a  victim  sac- 
rificed or  offered." 

Cheat,  according  to  Mr.  Marsh,  is 
derived  from  the  name  (escheators  or 
cheators)  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
look  after  the  King's  escheats,  whose 
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duties  gave  them  great  opportunities 
of  fraud  and  oppression. 

Cock,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, is  from  the  cry  represented  by  the 
French  coquetico,  coquevicot :  coin,  from 
the  Latin  cuneus  (a  wedge),  French 
coin,  quin,  the  steel  die  with  which 
money  was  stamped,  originally  shaped 
like  a  wedge. 

Curmudgeon  is  a  corruption  from 
the  French  cceur  (heart)  mediant 
(wicked)  ;  and  shabby  from  deshabille 
carelessly  or  ill-dressed.  Bedlam  is 
corrupted  from  St.  Bethlehem,  the  name 
of  a  priory  in  London,  which  in  1546 
was  converted  into  an  asylum  for  the 


insane ;  and  crazy  is  from  the  French 
ecraser,  to  crush,  or  destroy. 

Tribulation  comes  from  the  Latin  tri- 
bulatio,  tribulum,  a  kind  of  threshing 
sledge  consisting  of  a  wooden  platform 
studded  underneath  with  teeth  of  flint 
or  iron. 

"The  much  abused  spinster,"  says 
De  Vere,  "  derives  her  name  from  the 
legal  fiction  which  presumes  all  elderly 
unmarried  women  to  spin,  as  well  as 
all  good  wives  to  weave,  —  the  words 
weave,  woof,  and  wife  all  coming  from 
the  same  common  ancestor." 

But  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  ex- 
tending this  enumeration  any  further. 


HOPING  AND  WAITING. 

LAMENTATIONS,  m.  26. 
BY  AMY    BATTLES. 

TO-PAY  sweet  hopes  within  my  bosom  linger, 

The  sweet,  pure  hopes,  born  of  unfaltering  trust ; 
Though  joys  be  fled,  or  scattered  in  the  dust, 

I  read  the  lesson  written  by  God's  finger, 

Not  upon  stony  tablets,  as  of  old, 
When  on  the  mountain  top,  'mid  smoke  and  flame, 
The  word  of  God  unto  his  children  came  ; 
But  in  my  heart  the  precious  boon  I  hold, 

The  daily  wisdom  for  the  daily  round. 

For  trusting,  waiting  souls  God  loves  to  teach, 
The  needed  lesson  gives  He  unto  each ; 

As  to  the  Hebrews,  manna  on  the  ground, 
So  to  the  spirit  asking  daily  food, 
He  sends  it  daily,  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  good. 

And  we  can  well  afford  to  wait  a  season, 

Till  all  that  now  is  dark  shall  be  made  bright, 
If  not  with  earthly,  then  with  heavenly  light, 
And  we  shall  come  at  last  to  know  the  reason, 
Of  all  the  toil,  the  seeming  loss,  the  pain, 
The  silent  vanishing  of  some  dear  face, 
The  weary  gazing  at  the  vacant  place,  — 

All  this  and  more  shall  in  God's  time  come  plain. 
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Hope,  then,  my  soul,  and  let  thy  trust  abound, 
His  mercies  fail  not.     Every  morning  new 
They  come  to  thee  as  to  the  flowers  the  dew 

Oh  !  in  all  cares  and  sorrows,  thou  hast  found 
His  grace  sufficient  for  thee,  hitherto ; 
It  will  be  to  the  end,  if  thou  art  true. 


RIGHT   AND   WRONG. 


BY    P.    W.    CHANDLER. 


IN  a  notice  of  Mr.  Lecky's  "  His- 
tory of  European  Morals,"  last  month, 
we  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  rival 
claims  of  Intuition  and  Utility,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  supreme  regulator  of 
moral  distinctions,  and  to  remark  that 
the  great  controversy  upon  this  point 
extends  far  back  into  antiquity.  It 
has  been  treated  with  great  ability, 
and  at  times  with  no  little  feeling,  by 
many  of  the  ablest  metaphysical  phi- 
losophers. But  we  doubt  whether  the 
real  points  at  issue  have  ever  been 
stated  with  more  clearness  and  impar- 
tiality than  by  Mr.  Lecky  himself:  — 

"  The  two  rival  theories  of  morals  are 
known  by  many  names,  and  are  subdi- 
vided into  many  groups.  One  of  them 
is  generally  described  as  the  stoical,  the 
intuitive,  the  independent,  or  the  senti- 
mental ;  the  other  as  the  epicurean,  the 
inductive,  the  utilitarian,  or  the  selfish. 
The  moralists  of  the  former  school,  to 
state  their  opinions  on  the  broadest  form, 
believe  that  we  have  a  natural  power  of 
perceiving  that  some  qualities,  such  as 
benevolence,  chastity,  or  veracity,  are 
better  than  others,  and  that  we  ought  to 
cultivate  them,  and  to  repress  their  op- 
posites.  In  other  words,  they  contend, 
that  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
the  notion  of  right  carries  with  it  a  feel- 
ing of  obligation ;  that  to  say  a  course 
of  conduct  is  our  duty,  is  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  all  consequences,  an  intelli- 
gible and  efficient  reason  for  practising 
it ;  and  that  we  derive  the  first  princi- 


ples of  our  duties  from  intuition.  The 
moralist  of  the  opposite  school  denies 
that  we  have  any  such  natural  percep- 
tion. He  maintains  that  we  have  by 
nature  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  merit 
and  demerit,  of  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  our  feelings  and  actions,  and 
that  we  derive  these  notions  solely  from 
an  observation  of  the  course  of  life 
which  is  conducive  to  human  happiness. 
That  which  makes  actions  good  is  that 
they  increase  the  happiness  or  diminish 
the  pains  of  mankind.  That  which  con- 
stitutes their  demerit  is  their  opposite 
tendency.  To  procure  the  greatest  hap- 
piness for  the  greatest  number,  is  there- 
fore the  highest  aim  of  the  moralist,  the 
supreme  type  and  expression  of  virtue." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion where  the  Titans  have  disa- 
greed ;  but  it  readily  occurs  to  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Swedenborg,  that,  according  to  the 
doctrines  there  promulgated,  both  sides 
are  right,  and  both  are  wrong;  that 
is,  to  a  degree.  To  deny,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  there  is  in  man  an  innate 
moral  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
or  a  faculty  which  is  called  conscience, 
or  to  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
man  is  not,  in  a  sense,  entirely  selfish 
by  nature,  does  not  completely  meet 
the  case.  Man  has  not  life  in  and  by 
himself;  he  is  merely  the  recipient  of 
life.  It  is  appropriated  by  him  and 
becomes  his  own,  and  he  is  rendered 
free.  He  is  in  a  perfect  equilibrium, 
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and  cau  do  right  or  wrong  with  entire 
freedom.  If  this  were  not  so  he 
could  not  exist  at  all.  The  Lord  is 
always  striving  with  man  through  and 
by  means  of  his  conscience  to  lead  him 
to  put  off  his  selfishness  and  to  turn  to 
Him,  that  his  freedom  may  be  more 
perfect.  But  he  never  does  this  in  a 
way  or  in  such  a  degree  as  to  impair 
that  freedom.  Conscience  may  be  de- 
fined as  that  part  or  faculty  of  the 
mind  into  which  the  divine  influence 
flows  so  as  to  enable  him  to  distin- 
guish better  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
and  which  prompts  him  to  follow  the 
right.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  mask 
or  cover  of  the  divine  influence  in 
man.  That  conscientious  men  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  even  in  the  same  age, 
do  very  opposite  things,  is  in  no  way 
opposed  to  this.  All  men  everywhere 
do  or  may  have  a  perception  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  the  one  should  be 
followed  and  the  other  shunned  ;  but 
men  who  are  equally  conscientious 
differ  very  much  as  to  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  They  must  be 
instructed  and  enlightened  as  to  this, 
and  the  more  they  are  instructed  and 
enlightened  the  higher  will  be  the 
moral  type.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  men  are  naturally  selfish,  and  su- 
premely regard  those  things  which 
they  suppose  will  conduce  to  their 
happiness.  Those  who  think  it  may  be 
best  for  them  to  be  virtuous  because 
and  only  because  it  will  conduce  to  their 
happiness,  are  just  as  selfish  as  those 
who  think  exactly  differently  and  re- 
gard the  pursuit  of  virtue  as  a  mistaken 
policy.  The  metaphysical  writers  who 
advocate  the  selfish  system,  contend  that 
happiness  is  the  sole  end  of  human 
actions.  "  I  conceive,"  says  Hobbes, 
"that  when  a  man  deliberates  whether 
he  shall  do  a  thing  or  not  do  it,  he 
does  nothing  else  but  consider  whether 
it  be  better  for  himself  to  do  it  or  not 
to  do  it."  "Obligation,"  says  Gay, 
"  is  the  necessity  of  doing  or  omitting 


any  action  in  order  to  be  happy." 
"  The  only  reason,"  says  Brown,  "  or 
motive  by  which  individuals  can  pos- 
sibly be  induced  to  practise  virtue, 
must  be  a  feeling  immediate,  or  the 
prospect  of  future,  private  happiness." 
"  By  the  principle  of  utility,"  says 
Bentham,  "  is  meant  that  principle 
which  approves  or  disapproves  of 
every  action  whatsoever,  according  to 
the  tendency  which  it  appears  to  have 
to  augment  or  diminish  the  happiness 
of  the  party  whose  interest  is  in  ques- 
tion." "Happiness,"  says  Mill,  "is 
the  sole  end  of  human  action,  and  the 
promotion  of  it  the  test  by  which  to 
judge  of  all  human  conduct."  "  Good 
and  evil,"  says  Locke,  "are  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  pain  to  us."  "  En 
tout  temps"  says  Helvetius,  "en  tout 
lieu,  tant  en  matiere  de  morale  quen 
matiere  d1  esprit,  c'est  I'interet  personnel 
qui  dicte  le  judgement  des  particuliers, 
et  Vinteret  general  qui  dicte  celui  des 
nations."  And  so  Waterland,  in  a 
sermon  on  self-love,  is  more  frank 
and  explicit  than  some  preachers  who 
say  the  same  thing  indirectly :  "  To 
love  God  is  in  effect  the  same  thing 
as  to  love  happiness,  eternal  happiness  ; 
and  the  love  of  happiness  is  still  the 
love  of  ourselves."  Our  very  affec- 
tions, according  to  some  of  these  writ- 
ers, are  all  forms  of  self-love. 

Mr.  Lecky  combats  these  views 
with  vigor.  From  such  a  conception 
of  human  nature,  he  says,  it  is  easy 
to  divine  what  system  of  morals  must 
flow.  He  insists  that  no  proposition 
can  be  more  palpably  or  egregiously 
false  than  the  assertion  that,  as  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned,  it  is  invari- 
ably conducive  to  the  happiness  of  a 
man  to  pursue  the  most  virtuous  ca- 
reer. "  The  highest  nature  is  rarely 
the  happiest.  The  mind  of  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter  was  probably  more  un- 
clouded than  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
For  eighteen  centuries  the  religious 
instinct  of  Christendom  has  recognized 
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its   ideal  in   the  form    of  a  'Man  of 
Sorrows.'  " 

But  the  advocates  of  the  selfish 
system  have  other  weapons  in  this 
armory  besides  terrestrial  motives. 
There  are  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  another  world,  and  these 
they  accordingly  present  as  the  motive 
to  virtue.  Paley,  in  maintaining  the 
selfish  theory,  says  expressly  :  — 

"  In  acts  of  duty  as  well  as  acts  of  pru- 
dence, we  consider  solely  what  we  our- 
selves 'shall  gain  or  lose  by  the  act.  The 
difference  and  the  only  difference  is  this  : 
that  in  the  one  case  we  consider  what  we 
shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world  ; 
in  the  other  case,  we  consider  also  what 
we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to 
come." 

And  Locke  has  this  remark  :  — 

"  If  a  Christian  who  has  the  view  of 
happiness  and  misery  in  another  life,  be 
asked  why  a  man  must  keep  his  word, 
he  will  give  this  as  a  reason  :  Because 
God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life 
and  death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  an 
Hobbist  be  asked  why,  he  will  answer : 
Because  the  public  requires  it,  and  the 
Leviathan  will  punish  you  if  you  do  not. 
And  if  one  of  the  old  heathen  philoso- 
phers had  been  asked,  he  would  have 
answered,  Because  it  was  dishonest,  below 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  opposite  to  vir- 
tue, the  highest  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture, to  do  otherwise." 

Now,  in  a  sense,  the  doctrines  of 
those  who  advocate  the  selfish  system 
as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  disinter- 
ested virtue  or  an  innate  conscience, 
are  true ;  but  they  are  true  of  man  in 
his  natural  or  unregeuerate  state.  He 
is  naturally  selfish  ;  he  does  look  su- 
premely to  his  own  happiness.  But 
he  is  also  free  and  he  has  a  con- 
science ;  the  moment  he  turns  towards 
the  Lord,  the  divine  influence  flows 
into  his  conscience  ;  he  is  aided  and 
strer  gthened.  It  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably is  true,  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  is  induced  to  turn  by  selfish  mo- 


tives. It  may  be  that  he  practises 
virtue  from  the  lowest  considerations  ;. 
but  in  general  he  is  led  to  higher 
planes  by  this  act  of  compelling  him- 
self to  do  right,^and  finally  keeps  the 
commandments  solely  from  love,  al- 
though it  is  not  often  that  man  reaches 
that  point  in  this  world.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  doctrine  is  appar- 
ently similar  to  that  of  Hartley,  which 
has  exercised  a  great  fascination  over 
exceedingly  dissimilar  minds,  having 
been  adopted  by  such  men  as  Priestly 
and  Belsham,  and  James  Mill  and 
Mackintosh,  and  Phelps  and  Coleridge. 
"  With  self-interest,"  says  Hartley, 
"  man  must  begin ;  he  may  end  in 
self-annihilation."  But  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  doctrine 
of  Hartley  in  its  limitations  and  re- 
sults and  that  of  Swedenborg,  to  whom 
Mr.  Lecky  does  not  allude  in  his 
"  History  of  European  Morals,"  al- 
though he  refers  to  him  with  respect 
in  his  "  History  of  Rationalism  ; "  and 
yet  we  conceive  that  this  remarkable 
man  lays  down  certain  principles  which 
are  of  great  aid  in  comprehending  the 
subject ;  the  more  so  as  he  steers 
clear  of  all  the  controversial  writers, 
and,  after  his  manner,  speaks  with  a 
sort  of  authoritative  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity which  are  very  attractive.  He 
insists  with  wonderful  pertinacity  and 
constant  repetitions  upon  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  avers  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  man  to 
have  been  created  or  to  exist  a  mo- 
ment without  it ;  and  this  freedom  of 
choice  between  good  and  evil  is  such 
that  man  may  even  act  in  defiance  of  his 
Maker  ;  and  although  the  latter  loves 
all  his  children  equally  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  and  desires  above  all 
other  things  their  happiness,  He  con- 
stantly and  forever  protects  their  free- 
dom in  every  way,  for  the  contrary 
course  would  be  to  destroy  them.  The 
conscience  is  dormant  until  awakened 
by  the  desire  to  do  right,  when  it  be- 
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comes  more  and  more  active,  and  at 
.last  the  man  comes  into  that  highest 
state  of  freedom  where  he  no  longer 
finds  it  necessary  to  compel  himself  to 
follow  its  dictates,  but  does  so  from 
pure  affection.  This  idea  of  absolute 
freedom  and  of  the  pure  love  of  God 
disposes  of  the  notion  of  punishment 
for  sin.  That  suffering  and  sin  are 
inseparable  here  and  hereafter  is  one 
thing ;  but  they  who  are  evil  in  the 
other  life  cannot  be  punished  by  con- 
science because  they  mercifully  have 
none.  Nor  is  the  suffering  of  the 
wicked  inflicted  as  a  punishment  at 
all,  for  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  their 
conduct.  They  are  not  sent  to  the 
hells,  but  are  permitted  to  go  there  in 
freedom  because  they  will  be  happier 
there  than  anywhere  else.  Even  then 
their  freedom  is  protected  as  far  as 
possible,  and  they  are  forever  followed 
by  the  love  and  wisdom  of  our  Father 
in  heaven.  It  is  a  hard  saying  for 
some,  but  seems  certainly  true,  that 
his  love  forever  follows  the  children 
of  men  and  is  equally  bestowed  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust  in  the  other 
world  as  well  as  in  this.  There  as 
well  as  here  all  men  are  made  as  happy 
as  they  can  be. 

As  to  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil,  Swedenborg 
speaks  of  men's  being  able  to  see 
truths  from  the  interior  mind,  which 
is  vivified  by  charity.  "  When  the 
mind  is  thus  vivified  or  spiritualized, 
light  and  the  love  of  understanding 


truth,  inflow  out  of  heaven  from  the 
Lord,  and  this  influx  constitutes  spir- 
itual illumination.  He  who  is  thus 
illumined,  or  has  this  interior  love  of 
truth,  acknowledges  truths  as  soon  he 
hears  or  reads  them"  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord,  that  those  who  follow  in  simple 
faith  and  obedience  shall  know  of  his 
doctrine  whether  it  be  true  —  a  truth 
which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  difficul- 
ties presented  by  the  moral  philoso- 
phers and  metaphysicians.  Men  of 
simple  minds,  as  well  as  the  learned, 
get  lost  in  theoretical  speculations  and 
are  utterly  befogged  by  clouds  of  their 
own  making,  because  the  application 
of  pure  logic  to  spiritual  truths  is  en- 
tirely out  of  character.  These  truths 
must  be  approached  and  considered  by 
the  whole  nature  of  man  and  not  by^ 
the  intellect  alone.  There  is  an  in- 
terior mind,  or  conscience,  or  heart  — 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it  — 
which  is  wiser  than  pure  reason, 
and  will  not  receive  as  true,  things 
which  are  abhorrent ;  and  herein  is  a 
great  defence  of  ordinary  humanity 
from  the  assaults  of  the  great  and 
the  learned.  That  dreadful  work  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  on  Original  Sin,  as 
a  matter  of  logic,  never  has,  perhaps 
been  answered,  and  still  nobody  really 
believes  it.  "  Many  a  sober  Chris- 
tian," says  Gibbon,  in  his  stately  way, 
"  would  rather  admit  that  a  wafer  is 
God  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and 
capricious  tyrant." 


A   NIGHT   OF   TERROR. 

BY   MRS.    S.    DE    PONTE. 

"  CHARLIE,  do  you  know  that  your  into  my  room  early  one  morning  before 

bosom-friend,   Ethan   Grey,    is    dead  ?  I  was  dressed. 

He  died    suddenly    last    night."    cried         "  Good  God !     Jack,  it  is  impossi- 

Jack  Allain,  rushing  unceremoniously  ble.     I  left  him  at  his  own  door  at 
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eleven  last  night,  in  as  good  health  as 
ever." 

But  as  I  spoke,  I  saw  from  Mr. 
Allain's  pale  face  that  there  was  no 
mistake,  and  there  immediately  flashed 
across  my  mind  the  remembrance  of 
an  old  promise  that  I  had  made  to 
Ethan  Grey,  which  I  had  renewed 
the  night  before.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  this  memory  brought  cold 
dews  of  terror  to  my  body.  My  com- 
panion observed  my  sudden  pallor,  and 
strove  in  his  rough  way  to  comfort  me. 
He  was  a  next-door  neighbor  of  the 
Greys,  and  had  been  summoned  to 
their  house  by  the  cries  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
who,  on  going  to  her  son's  room  to 
awaken  him,  had  found  him  stiff  and 
dead  in  his  bed. 

"  The  old  lady  is  dreadfully  cut-up, 
Charlie,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "and 
there  is  no  one  but  Ethan's  sister  Edith 
to  see  to  anything.  It  was  she  that  sent 
me  to  you." 

"  My  poor  girl,"  I  cried,  as  I  hastily 
dressed  myself,  —  for  Edith  and  I  were 
engaged  to  be  married.  As  I  walked 
rapidly  to  Mrs.  Grey's,  I  could  only  re- 
member that  Ethan  was  dead,  and  that 
I  should  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  the 
promise  already  referred  to.  The 
thought  was  a  selfish  one,  I  will  admit, 
but  I  have  ever  been  of  a  nervous, 
sensitive  temperament. 

Ethan  Grey  and  I  had  been  school- 
mates; we  graduated  from  college  at 
the  same  time,  and  started  in  life  to- 
gether, —  he  as  a  disciple  of  law,  and 
I  as  a  doctor.  We  disagreed  on  many 
subjects,  without  any  bitterness,  how- 
ever. When  about  eighteen,  and 
while  we  were  still  at  college,  Ethan 
wandered  from  the  church  of  which 
we  were  both  members,  to  follow  after 
a  false  teacher.  He  had  by  chance 
come  in  contact  with  an  infidel,  a  man 
of  great  talent,  who  had  been  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  but  who  had  been 
degraded  from  his  sacred  calling  for  ir- 
regularity of  life.  Specious  and  elo- 


quent, this  man  was  a  dangerous  com- 
panion. 

Unfortunately  Ethan,  who  was  easily 
influenced,  fell  under  his  influence  and 
became  fully  imbued  with  his  views. 
After  knowing  this  preacher  for  a  while, 
he  horrified  me  by  the  denial  of  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  state  of  ex- 
istence, and  by  declaring  that  the  "  next 
world  was  a  coffin." 

At  college  we  passed  many  long 
nights  in  arguing  the  question.  I  at 
that  period  being  very  orthodox,  was 
uncharitable,  insisting  that  for  my 
friend  there  would  be  no  salvation,  if 
he  did  not  return  to  the  old  belief. 
One  night  after  a  hotter  argument  than 
usual,  I  made  some  remark  indicative 
of  pity  for  his  soul  when  it  should 
leave  his  body.  Turning  to  me  grave- 
ly, after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said, 
"Charlie  you  may  be  right  in  your 
belief  of  a  future  state,  yet  I  cannot  as 
cribe  to  the  Great  Unknown  the  cruel 
attributes  with  which  the  orthodox  de- 
light to  clothe  Him.  I  believe  that  if 
there  is  a  hereafter  my  soul  will  enjoy 
it  as  well  as  yours.  We  are  both 
seekers  after  truth.  Should  I  die  first 
and  the  spiritual  essence  called  the 
soul  leave  my  body,  if  it  is  permit- 
ted, it  shall  make  itself  manifest  to 
you  —  to  more  than  one  of  your 
senses  shall  it  appeal,  and  that  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  my  death.  If 
we  continue  to  live  in  the  same  village, 
—  as  is  most  likely,  —  sit  up  alone  with 
my  body  the  first  night,  and  I  will  then 
visit  you.  Is  it  a  bargain,  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ethan,  I  will  willingly  agree ; 
and  should  I  die  first  you  will  sit  up 
with  me,  and  I  will  come  and  warn  you 
to  repent  and  believe,"  was  my  eager 
answer. 

At  the  time  that  we  made  this 
strange  compact  my  health  was  by  no 
means  robust.  I  was  of  a  nervous,  sen- 
sitive temperament,  fostered  by  close 
application  to  study,  and  I  believed  that 
I  should  die  early.  For  the  salvation 
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of  my  friend  I  almost  hoped  that  I 
should.  Shortly  after  this  we  left  col- 
lege. In  more  active  life  and  the 
rough  struggle  a  young  man  with  his 
own  way  to  make  encounters,  many 
morbid  ideas  were  dispelled ;  my 
health  had  improved,  and  I  had  almost 
forgotten  my  engagement  with  Ethan, 
though  we  were  still  much  together, 
his  gentle  sister  Edith  being  my  affi- 
anced. 

Our  old  discussions  on  religion  were 
never  resumed.  Ethan  attended  church 
regularly  with  his  family,  and  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  infidel  friend. 
Whether  he  had  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
The  evening  before  his  death  was  spent 
by  me  as  usual  with  Edith.  Ethan  was 
present,  joyous  and  hopeful  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  observed  nothing  uncommon 
in  his  manners  or  conversation  till  he 
accompanied  me  to  the  door.  He  stood 
beside  me  looking  at  the  stars  while  I 
lighted  a  cigar,  when  suddenly  catch- 
ing my  hand,  he  said,  "  Charlie,  all 
looks  very  quiet  and  beautiful  up  there. 
I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  our  col- 
lege compact.  You  are  strong  now 
and  will  see  me  out." 

"  Hush,  Ethan ! "  I  replied  almost  an- 
grily. "What  folly  to  talk  so,  you 
who  have  never  had  a  day's  sickness 
in  your  life." 

"  True,  Charlie,  yet  all  is  not  right 
here,  I  am  sure,"  he  replied,  touching 
his  heart  in  a  half-laughing  manner ; 
"  don't  forget  your  promise,  old  fellow, 
if  you  are  called  upon." 

"  Love-sick  ?  "  I  asked,  jestingly  ; 
"all  right,  I  will  keep  my  promise 
any  time  within  the  next  fifty  years. 
Good-bye,"  I  continued,  puffing  my 
cigar  into  brightness  as  I  shook  hands 
with  him. 

And  now  he  was  dead  and  I  should 
have  to  keep  my  word. 

I  spent  the  day  at  Mrs.  Grey's  com- 
forting Edith,  and,  as  she  had  no  rel- 
atives in  the  village,  ordering  every- 
thing for  the  funeral,  which  was  to 


take  place  the  next  day.  In  my  ac- 
tive and  unaccustomed  duties  the  long 
night  yet  to  come  was  almost  forgot- 
ten. 

The  comfortable  old  farm-house  had 
already  put  on  a  strange,  forlorn  look, 
and  each  hour  I  missed  more  and 
more  my  poor  friend's  cheerful  voice 
and  genial  presence.  We  had  placed 
the  corpse  in  the  long,  dark,  oak-pan- 
elled sitting-room.  The  coffin  stood 
on  the  table  directly  before  the  wide 
old  chimney,  up  whose  capacious  fun- 
nel Ethan  and  more  than  one  of  his 
ancestors  had  shouted  childish  prayers 
to  old  Santa  Claus,  and  in  the  blaze 
of  whose  roaring  fires,  as  men  and 
boys,  they  had  warmed  themselves. 

It  was  a  quaint,  comfortable  old 
room.  At  one  side  stood  an  old  fash- 
ioned English  buffet,  on  the  other  a 
tall  Dutch  clock,  such  as  our  ancestors 
used,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
generations,  —  brought  over  from  the 
old  homestead  when  the  Cavaliers  first 
fled  to  Virginia,  so  it  was  said. 

A  few  minutes  past  eleven  I  pressed 
my  lips  to  the  cheek  of  the  still  weep- 
ing Edith  and  entered  the  room  where 
the  corpse  lay,  to  commence  my  lone- 
ly vigil. 

Restless  and  excited  I  paced  the 
room,  or  stood  silent  by  the  body  gaz- 
ing at  all  that  remained  of  poor  Ethan, 
and  allowing  memory  to  wander  back, 
till  the  real  had  passed  from  my  phys- 
ical vision  and  I  was  living  over  the 
past.  My  deep^  reverie  was  suddenly 
dispelled  by  hearing  a  dull  heavy  blow 
struck  near  me  on  the  coffin,  —  such  a 
thud  as  a  clod  of  earth  would  make 
if  thrown  upon  it.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  clock  commenced  striking, 
and  a  huge  black  creature  rushed  from 
under  the  coffin  past  me,  disappearing 
through  the  door.  Trembling  I  fell 
upon  a  chair,  and  sat  staring  at  the 
corpse,  expecting  each  moment  to  hear 
its  voice  break  the  dreadful  silence. 

It  did  not  move ;    ghastly   pale  in 
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the  dim  lamplight  it  lay,  wearing  yet 
the  smile  Ethan  had  died  with.  Un- 
able to  endure  the  awful  suspense  of 
expectation,  I  rushed  to  the  door  de- 
termined to  call  some  of  the  servants 
to  sit  with  me. 

All  looked  dark  and  quiet.  Grow- 
ing ashamed  of  my  terrors,  I  returned 
to  the  room  exclaiming,  — 

"  Ethan,  I  will  keep  my  promise  to 
you,  and  remain  alone  to  meet  your 
spirit." 

I  sat  down  resolutely  and  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  the  corpse,  determined  to 
watch  closely.  Heavens !  even  now 
I  can  remember  how  long  the  minutes 
seemed.  I  could  watch  their  passage 
by  the  old  clock  standing  opposite  me  ; 
five  went  by,  ten,  a  half  hour  past, 
three  quarters,  still  no  movement. 

"  Almost  one  o'clock,"  I  exclaimed, 
in  a  low  voice  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
closing  my  aching  eyes  and  pressing 
the  burning  balls  with  my  fingers. 
Scarce  were  they  closed  when  again 
came  that  dreadful  blow,  and  as  I 
opened  my  eyes  the  black  object  darted 
by  while  the  clock  tolled  one. 

"  God  in  heaven  !  "  I  cried,  starting 
up.  "  Am  I  never  again  to  know  rest  ? 
Is  that  .frightful  sound  to  haunt  me 
whenever  I  close  my  eyes?  O 
Ethan,  dear  friend,  I  cannot  keep  this 
frightful  compact.  If  it  is  your  spirit 
striving  to  free  itself,  speak,  makes  some 
sign,  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  to  give 
you  rest?" 

No  answer  came  from  the  cold  lips. 
I  heard  naught,  saw  naught  but  that 
smile  which  now  seemed  to  mock  me. 

In  agony  I  started  up  and  paced 
the  room.  I  would  call  none  to  wit- 
ness my  terror.  As  long  as  my  eyes 
were  open  and  I  conscious,  I  had  not 
been  disturbed.  I  also  remembered 
that  it  had  only  been  once  an  hour  that 
I  had  heard  the  noise,  and  I  felt  safe 
for  a  while. 


Pacing  backwards  and  forwards  I 
almost  stumbled  over  a  black  cat  steal- 
ing into  the  room.  I  recognized  the 
creature  as  a  pet  of  Ethan's.  As  I 
watched  her  she  walked  under  the 
table  upon  which  the  corpse  lay  and 
quietly  ensconced  herself  in  a  box, 
evidently  her  bed,  standing  in  the  cor- 
ner by  the  clock.  Here,  thought  I, 
with  a  feeling  of  relief,  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  dark  object  I  saw  rush 
past  me.  But  the  noise  could  have 
been  no  creation  of  my  fancy,  as  the 
cat  must  have  also  heard  it  and  fled  in 
fright.  Collecting  my  scattered  senses, 
I  resolved  to  watch  the  animal  and  see 
if  she  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  noise.  It  wanted  but  a  few  mo- 
ments of  two.  To  accomplish  my  pur- 
pose conveniently  I  placed  myself  close 
to  pussy,  my  back  to  the  clock,  nearly 
touching  it. 

I  could  almost  hear  the  beating  of 
my  heart  while  watching  the  cat  and 
counting  the  ceaseless  ticking  of  the 
time-piece.  I  felt  that  it  was  on  the 
stroke  of  two ;  my  heart  stood  still 
for  an  instant,  as  I  heard  the  dull 
heavy  thud,  —  not  from  the  coffin 
though,  but  from  the  inside  of  that  ne- 
farious clock.  Away  fled  pussy,  while 
I  turned  with  a  groan  of  relief  to  wind 
up  the  time-piece,  wondering  at  my 
stupidity  in  not  before  remembering 
that  when  nearly  run  down  the  weights 
fell  with  a  heavy  blow  as  it  struck  the 
hour. 

In  a  little  while  pussy  returned  to 
her  bed,  and  she  and  I  passed  the 
rest  of  the  night  without  further  alarm. 

Strange  to  say  I  did  not  escape  as 
easily  as  pussy.  My  locks  of  ebon 
blackness  when  I  entered  that  room, 
were  in  the  morning  powdered  with 
gray,  and  it  was  long  before  I  told  the 
little  wife,  poor  Ethan's  sister,  now  sit- 
ting opposite  to  me,  the  story  of  that 
night's  vigil. 
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WHILE   I   MAY. 

BY   HIRAM    RICH. 

"  PAPA,  shut  the  book,  please ;  let  us  play  together ; 

I'll  be  Patty  Wotton  in  her  gown  o'  gray, 
Mamma'll  be  a  lady  buying  all  my  berries, 

And  you  will  pay  in  silver,  —  papa,  what  you  say  ?  " 

Pages  of  the  poets,  open  at  your  sweetest, 
You  will  be  to-morrow  what  you  are  to-day ; 

But  the  sunny  eyes  here,  if  I  now  deny  them, 

When  I  fain  would  meet  them  may  have  turned  away. 

Singing  birds  are  song-full  only  in  the  spring-time, 
Blossoms  will  be  blossoms  only  for  a  day, 

Golden  hair  is  golden  but  a  little  longer, 

So  I'll  make  your  heart  light,  darling,  while  I  may. 

Ever-willing  Fancy,  charm  away  the  present, 
Summon  all  thy  magic,  honor-bright,  in  play, 

Let  my  little  maiden  in  her  seventh  summer, 
Be  a  wrinkled  woman  in  a  gown  o'  gray. 


WINTER   SUNBEAMS   UNSOUGHT. 

BY    GAIL  HAMILTON. 

MR.  SAMUEL  S.  Cox  has  told  us  in  guage  whereof  the  Spaniards  say  that 

his    pleasant  book  of  a  long  journey  "  The  Basque  folks  write  '  Solomon/ 

he  took  in  search  of  Winter  Sunbeams,  and  pronounce  it  '  Nebuchadnezzar  ' ! " 

Turning    away     from      our     western  Through     all    these     wild,    wonderful 

world,    he    plunged    into    the     "  far  places  he  sailed  and  whirled   and  loi- 

wash "    of     Mediterranean    seas,    and  tered ;  and  on  the  whole  one  is  glad 

vigorously  pushed  his  search  beneath  he   went,   since   he    brought    back  so 

the   bold   mountains  and  by  the  blue  much  of  the  Mid  Land  Sunshine  that 

waters  of  Riviera,  past  the  lyric  sea  of  we  too   are   warmed   and    brightened 

Monaco,  among  the  guitars  of  Anda-  into   enthusiasm.      But    tell    us,    Mr. 

lusia  and  the  castanets  of  Seville,  the  Cox,  where  was  the  need  of  going  a 

starlings  of  Algiers  and  the  palm  for-  hundred-fold     Sabbath-day    journey  ? 

ests  of  Elche,  the  waterfalls  and  wild  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 

bryony,  the  figs  and  pomegranates  and  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters 

dark-eyed  Jewish  maidens    of  Milia-  of   Israel  ?      Are  there  no  sunbeams 

nah,  and  around  again  under  the  shad-  in  America  that  one  must  beat  whole 

ows  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  boys  seas  over  to  clutch  them  on  the  other 

and  girls  make  love  in  the  same  dia-  side  of  the  world  ?     Without  leaving 

lect    which    Adam    used  to  woo    and  my  seat,  with  only  lifting  my  eyes,  I 

win  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve,  could  show -you  a  land   loved   by  the 

—  that    marvellous,    inconsistent  Ian-  rising  and  setting  sun  and  all  suns  be- 
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tween.  Perched  in  a  little  glass 
eyrie,  you  should  see  the  eastern  sky 
all  ruddy  with  the  swift  approach  of 
this  u  delight  of  your  eyes,  the  desire 
of  your  heart,  the  desirable  one." 
.  And  no  opaline  seas  of  any  hemi- 
sphere or  any  world  can  show  fairer 
tints  than  the  transparent  pink  of  the 
clouds  that  lie  low  and  long  in  the 
pathway  of  his  coming.  Was  it  the 
warmth  of  Winter  Sunbeams  that  you 
sought  ?  You  had  only  to  stay  in  my 
glass  eyrie,  and  all  day  long  this  same 
sun  would  turn  his  fire  upon  you, 
burning  into  muscle  and  membrane 
and  soul  and  spirit,  changing  even  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  into 
glad  memories  and  pleasant  hopes. 
Every  ray  of  his  red  rising,  and  all  the 
dazzling  splendor  of  the  noon-day  snow, 
and  the  soft  shining  of  his  tender  fare- 
well, would  flash  and  glow  through  the 
fragrance  of  sweet  verbena  and  the 
vivid  scarlet  of  geranium,  the  bold, 
burnished  crimson  of  the  Japanese  and 
the  climbing  grace  and  lustrous  green 
of  the  sweetest  ivy  ever  seen.  There 
we  go,  breaking  out  into  poetry  un- 
awares !  The  Winter  Sunbeams  come 
down  upon  us  so  intensely  that  they 
not  only  strike  into  the  blood  but  into 
the  brain,  and  we  lisp  in  numbers  for 
the  numbers  come  !  Ninety  thousand 
thousand  thousand  horse-power  is  it 
that  the  honorable  member  from  New 
York  tells  us  the  sun  exerts  in  a 
single  day  of  evaporation,  lifting  a 
billion  of  tons  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  square  miles  two  thou- 
sand feet  high  every  day  ?  It  is  a 
big  story  even  for  New  York,  but 
what  is  that  to  the  exaltation  of  soul 
required  to  produce  a  line  of  poetry  ? 
And  as  the  earth  after  all  receives 
only  a  trifling  portion,  say  one  two 
thousand  thousand  thousandth  of  the 
sun's  power,  the  rest  going  to  other 
parts  of  the  solar  system,  and  as  we  in 
this  little  corner  receive  of  his  good- 
ness so  bountifully,  it  stands  to  reason 
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that  we  get  pretty  much  all  there  is ; 
why  then  did  not  the  gentleman  come 
and  take  it  ?  True,  we  cannot  refresh 
him  in  groves  of  olive  and  almond  and 
ilex,  we  cannot  hold  out  to  him 
oranges  on  a  branch,  ten  to  the  cluster, 
for  one  sou,  but,  we  would  set  him  a 
chair  in  the  cellar  by  the  bin  of  Bald- 
wins, without  money  and  without 
price  ;  and  the  ice-fruits  of  our  tall 
elms  and  our  gnarled  and  ragged  rus- 
sets are  as  glittering  and  gorgeous  on 
a  frosty  morning  as  all  the  gems  of  Al- 
hambra  and  Alcazar.  We  could  not 
cast  our  violets  and  heliotropes  with 
hog's  lard  into  the  vat  to  come  out 
sublimated  into  ottar  of  roses,  but  pork 
in  any  other  shape  he  should  have  for 
the  asking,  at  the  shortest  notice  and 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms ! 

Was  it  the  strangeness  and   novelty 
of  a  foreign  soil  you  sought  ? 

"  The  marble  palaces  of  Ind 
Rise  round  us  in  the  snow  and  wind. 
From  his  lone  sweet-brier  Persian  Hafiz  smiles, 
And  Rome's  cathedral  awe  is  in  our  woodland 
aisles." 

The  melancholy  moors,  the  barren 
heaths  of  Scotland  stretch  dreary  and 
desolate  around  Sagamore  Hill,  at 
whose  base  you  can  dig  up  Indian 
hatchets  by  the  dozen,  and  from  whose 
top  you  can  look  straight  over  a  wild 
waste  of  waters  into  Spain.  What 
more  could  curiosity  hunter  or  antiqui- 
ty lover  ask  ?  Health  and  length  of 
days  ?  Verily  the  angel  you  sought 
so  far  away  we  welcome  at  our  doors. 
In  yonder  church-yard  we  can  show 
you  the  weather-worn  stones  marking 
the  graves  of  our  three  ministers,  each 
of  whose  separate,  successive  dynasties 
outlasted  its  fifty  years.  And  if  from 
the  church-yard  you  stroll  into  the 
church  on  some  sunny  Sunday  morn- 
ing, you  shall  worship  the  God  of  your 
fathers  in  a  pew  with  three  bright, 
active,  handsome  women,  for  whose 
heads  their  eighty  summers  have  but 
fashioned  a  jewelled  crown.  And  as 
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we  are  a  Sabbath-keeping  population, 
and  shall  not  allow  you  to  travel  on 
Sunday,  we  will  reward  your  virtue 
by  a  three-mile  ride  on  Monday,  if 
your  much  beating  about  by  sea  and 
land  have  left  you  strength  for  horse- 
back exercise,  with  a  lively  young 
muscular  Christian  on  her  one  hun- 
dred and  third  birthday.  Now  I  be- 
lieve I  am  stretching  that  story  a  little, 
for  I  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  young 
lady  in  question  took  the  three-mile 
ride  on  her  one  hundredth  birthday 
and  died  on  her  one  hundred  and  third, 
or  whether  she  died  on  the  hundredth 
and  rode  on  the  hundred  and  third ; 
but  it  was  one  or  the  other,  and  you 
need  not  cavil,  dear  Mr.  Cox,  for  with 
all  your  wave-journeys  you  will  be 
very  glad  to  do  either ! 

Ah  !  but  life  goes  merrily  in  Apple- 
thorpe  when  we  can  have  it  all  to  our- 
selves. Indeed,  I  fear  I  am  guilty  of 
an  imprudence  in  thus  revealing  our 
winter  secret.  Mr.  Cox  tells  us  in 
this  very  book  that  when  San  Ferdi- 
nand captured.  Seville  from  the  Moor, 
and  bore  the  conquest  to  heaven,  the 
Virgin  desired  her  champion  to  ask 
from  the  Supernal  Power  any  favor 
for  Spain.  The  king  asked  for  a  fine 
climate  and  a  sweet  sun.  They  were 
granted.  For  brave  men  and  beauti- 
ful women.  Granted.  For  oil  and 
wine  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Granted.  "  Then  will  it  please  the 
beauteous  Queen  of  Heaven  to  grant 
unto  Spain  a  good  government?" 
"  Nay,  nay  !  that  can  never  be.  The 
angels  would  then  desert  heaven  for 
Spain  !  "  So  if  I  once  babble  the  secret 
of  our  winter  world  in  Applethorpe,  I 
greatly  fear,  not  that  heaven  itself  will 
stoop  to  her,  but  that  earth  will  rise  on 
tiptoe  to  empty  her  cities  into  our 
saintly  solitude  and  spoil  it  forever. 
We  set  our  teeth  and  bear  it  in  the 
summer.  There  is  an  opinion  abroad 
in  the  world  that  in  the  summer  one 
must  go  into  the  country.  Into  the 


country  accordingly  the  world  comes, 
like  the  frogs  of  Egypt  for  multitude. 
We  are  not  so  badly  off  as  many.  We 
are  all  rich,  and  we  will  not  keep 
boarders  ;  and  we  are  proud,  and  will 
not  sell  an  inch  of  our  land  for  people 
to  build  houses  and  board  themselves ; 
so  we  present  a  tolerably  firm  front  to 
the  foe  even  in  summer.  A  few  creep 
in  behind  our  ramparts  on  the  plea  of 
relationship,  grounded  on  some  forty- 
seventh  cousinhood,  but  they  are  an 
insignificant  minority,  and  we  quickly 
teach  them  to  know  their  place  ;  and 
the  young  folks  of  the  neighboring 
cities  keep  up  a  continuous  line  of 
pleasure-driving  through  our  street 
We  have  but  one,  and  the  law  does 
not  allow  us  to  barricade  it.  During 
the  war,  also,  a  camp  was  stationed 
on  our  borders,  which  we  bore  with 
unflinching  patriotism,  though  we  suf- 
fered acutely  in  chickens  and  turkeys  ; 
and  once  a  year  our  Methodist  breth- 
ren —  help  me  now  to  soft-syllabled 
words,  Oh  golden-mouthed  Chrysos- 
tom  and  all  saints  of  the  silver  tongue  ! 
—  once  a  year,  steadfast  as  fate,  our 
Methodist  brethren  come  down  like  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is 
green,  and  hold  a  camp-meeting  in  our 
spacious  and  beautiful  groves.  Thith- 
er flock  young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  they  that  stoop  for  age,  from 
all  the  country-side,  and  our  Sabbath 
silence  is  broken  by  the  rumble  of 
wheeled  vehicles  of  every  description, 
from  the  elegant  clarence,  with  its  blue 
satin  and  plate  glass  to  the  rickety  city 
omnibus,  driftwood  of  a  receding  civ- 
ilization, and  the  ox-wagon  fresh  from 
the  fields,  with  the  smell  of  the  clover 
still  haunting  its  corners  and  the 
wisps  of  hay  clinging  to  its  bright 
blue  rigging.  Then  are  our  throats 
choked  with  dust,  till  the  drenching 
rain  comes  and  converts  our  stanch 
Methodists,  will  you,  nill  you,  into 
very  close  communion  Baptists,  and  we 
natives,  snugly  housed,  look  out  upon 
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the  pouring  rain,  —  it  always  comes 
camp-meeting  week,  —  and  draw  down 
our  faces  and  say  commiseratingly, 
"  How  hard  it  is  for  the  field-folk,"  but 
inwardly  we  are  ravening  wolves,  de- 
lighted with  the  rain,  and  only  hope  it 
will  last  the  week  out.  Not  that  we 
love  our  Methodist  brethren  less,  but 
our  solitude  more ;  and  we  reason  that 
if  the  former  can  but  be  well  drowned 
out,  the  latter  can  be  well  hedged  in. 
And  now,  pray  who  has  sinned,  we 
or  our  fathers,  that  this  year  there 
should  be  rumors  of  double  and  treble 
rations  of  camp-meeting,  —  the  old 
one  to  be  stretched  out  to  twice  its 
normal  length,  and  a  new  one  to  be 
gathered  in  from  Maine  to  Georgia? 
Heaven  send  us  the  early  and  the  lat- 
ter rain  to  match  them  both ! 

Meanwhile  it  is  midwinter,  and  we 
have  six  months  of  grace  before  fashion 
sets  in  upon  us,  and  oh !  the  grace  that 
comes  in  midwinter  !  For  the  city  it 
is  doubtless  dull,  it  is  certainly  dismal, 
but  in  the  country  something  is  always 
happening,  and  time  flies  withal.  First 
a  marvellous  day  steals  in  from  the 
late  Indian  summer,  and  the  bare  brown 
hills  look  so  warm  and  welcoming,  so 
steeped  in  wholesome  sunshine,  that 
you  are  lured  out  for  hours  and  hours 
of  idle  pleasant  sauntering.  The  moss 
is  green  and  soft  in  the  neglected, 
decaying  pastures,  and  down  in  my 
little  swamp  hollow  are  sturdy  vines 
that  have  kept  their  glossy  green  past 
Christmas  and  New  Year,  while  trails 
of  polished  crimson  are  curling  around 
the  trunks  of  the  maples  and  creeping 
over  the  moist,  yieldio^  hassocks. 
Tender  little  leaves,  ttrat  look  as  if 
they  ought  to  be  cuddled  in  the  cosiest 
nook  of  a  greenhouse,  wink  merrily 
at  you  through  transparent  iey  shields, 
or  flash  defiance  at  the  frost.  'Are 
they  alive  still,  with  juices  flowing  in 
their  veins  ?  Or  is  this  seeming  life 
but  a  beautiful,  cold,  crystallized  death  ? 
There  is  no  mistake  about  the  ground- 


pine.  The  cheery,  hardy  thing  bristles 
up  as  brightly  as  if  it  had  never  heard 
of  winter,  and  the  symmetrical  bear's- 
foot  stands  erect  and  stately  as  if  it 
had  heard  and  did  not  care.  And 
when  the  sun  goes  down  celestial 
rosy-red,  and  all  his  ruddy  light  is 
caught  and  held  by  these  clustering 
memories  of  summer,  you  forget  that 
the  silent  swamp  is  but  the  chilly 
ghost  of  a  dead  June  day,  and  all  the 
seasons  seem  to  meet  and  melt  in  this 
glow  of  eternal  sunshine. 

But  when  next  morning  comes,  you 
are  no  longer  hazy  as  to  your  calendar. 
Yesterday  was  ages  off,  and  the  snow 
howls  about  us,  the  hospitable  kindly 
snow,  blocking  up  the  railroads  so  that 
nobody  can  get  at  us,  blocking  up  the 
county  roads  so  that  we  cannot  get 
at  each  other.  The  great  drifts  whirl 
over  the  gates,  closing  them  faster  than 
bolt  or  bar.  The  house  rocks,  the 
blinds  rattle,  the  water-pipes  moan 
and  shriek  like  a  regiment  of  ghosts. 
The  snow  whirls  and  whirls,  burying 
the  fences  out  of  sight,  piling  up 
against  the  doors,  darkening  the  win- 
dows ;  and  the  lower  boughs  of  the 
apple-trees  bend  and  struggle  no  longer, 
but  lie  noiseless,  motionless  on  a  soft 
white  cushion,  —  silently  sink  into  a 
silently  swelling  sea.  And  still  the 
wind  raves  and  rages.  Is  there  plenty 
of  coal  in  the  bin  and  plenty  of  kero- 
sene in  the  can,  and  how  are  we  off 
for  yeast  and  chicken  ?  Oh !  then  let 
the  wind  rage  its  "  level  best."  The 
neighbors'  chimneys  are  blowing  down, 
but  that  is  nothing  to  us  so  long  MS  we 
do  not  hear  our  own  bricks  rattling ! 
Selfish,  do  you  say  ?  Heavens  !  Am 
I  a  mason,  that  I  must  rebuild  my 
brother's  chimney,  or  will  my  tears  and 
moans,  if  I  make  them,  diminish  aught 
of  the  tale  of  bricks  needful  for  its  re- 
construction ?  Nay,  now  for  unmeas- 
ured, uninterrupted  pleasure,  close  shut 
in  by  the  all-powerful  storm ;  now  for 
endless  reaches  of  leisure ;  day,  bright 
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with  fire-light  lapsing  into  the  endless 
evening  that  ends  too  soon;  ample 
hours  of  lounging  and  dreaming  in  the 
twilight,  while  oak  and  maple  try  what 
they  can  do  to  make  us  forget  the  sun. 
Now  for  books  and  pictures  —  the 
novels  and  poetry  that  we  hardly  dare 
venture  on  in  open  days,  and  Heaven 
be  praised  if  we  do  not  sink  under  the 
temptation  and  take  to  writing  poetry 
ourselves  !  Now  at  least  for  long  lazy 
letters  to  the  ones  who  will  read  them, 
not  the  gossiping,  sprightly  touch-and- 
go  sort  of  epistle,  but  lingering  delicious 
pages,  where  fancy  and  feeling  toy  with 
fact,  delighting  to  disguise  it  in  gro- 
tesque array,  bewildering,  entrancing 
pages  haunted  by  echoes  of  songs 
snatched  from  some  other  sphere  by 
the  storm-tossed  airs  of  this,  snatches 
only,  and  chords  half  heard  and  half 
imagined,  losing  in  the  transfer  the 
completeness  of  their  symphony,  but 
missing  nothing  of  their  sweetness. 

The  storm  clears  away  as  storms  do, 
for  even  in  the  country  we  cannot 
storm  forever.  Only  a  day,  two  days, 
three  days  of  this  charming  rest,  arid 
nature  yields,  and  humanity  begins  to 
bustle  about  again.  While  the  storm 
lasted  you  thought  nothing  could  be 
so  thoroughly  satisfactory,  but  under 
this  new  created  light  you  change  your 
mind  and  admit  that  paradise  never 
came  till  now.  There  is  an  hour  or 
two  of  brilliant  morning  before  the 
horses  are  harnessed  to  the  snow- 
ploughs,  the  breakers,  the  sleds,  the 
logs  wherewith  the  battle  is  to  begin 
upon  the  drifts.  One  brilliant  hour, 
unvexed  of  man,  the  earth  lies  in 
heavenly  beauty  and  virginal  repose. 
"  You  rave  about  my  summer  splen- 
dors," Nature  seems  to  say,  "  but  look 
on  this  picture,"  and  can  the  universe 
show  a  fairer,  a  purer,  a  more  magnifi- 
cent sight  than  this  wide,  white,  splen- 
did world  ? 

And  you  ill-fated  city  sons,  you  get 
a  thousand  tons  of  rye-meal  emptied 
into  your  streets  and  call  it  snow. 


Semi-liquidated  into  a  slimy  substance 
that  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  good 
red  herring,  you  track  it  upon  your 
sidewalks,  whence  it  spatters  up  on 
spotless  skirts  and  becomes  at  once 
that  horror  of  the  laundry  and  that 
nuisance  to  all  the  country  roundabout, 
"  Boston  mud."  Snow  indeed  !  And 
then  you  creak  and  squeak  and  grate 
harsh  thunder  through  it  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  call  that  sleighing.  Poor 
wretches.  Providence  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  waken  you  from  your  harmless 
delusion,  but  —  snow  ! 

A  merry  clash  of  voices  breaks  upon 
the  still  life,  laughter  and  shouting  of 
boys  and  a  hubbub  of  hawing  and  geeing, 
and  I  know  they  are  "  breaking  tracks." 
It  is  a  great  institution,  this  breaking 
of  tracks  —  twenty  cents  an  hour  for 
riding  on  a  sled  behind  the  plunging, 
patient  oxen  and  stabbing  a  snow-bank 
with  a  shovel  now  and  then  ;  and  every 
idler  and  every  invalid  who  can  stand 
on  his  feet  is  out,  paying  his  highway 
tax  in  this  delusive  fashion.  More 
than  all  our  schools  for  the  year  it  cost 
us  last  winter  to  break  out  our  roads, 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  stay  at  home  till  the  snow 
melts  of  its  own  accord.  Why  do  we  not 
have  the  work  systematically  performed, 
as  a  private  citizen  would  were  it  his 
private  affair  ?  Why  do  not  we  give 
the  work  out  by  contract,  and  pay  for 
the  work  done,  not  for  the  time  con- 
sumed in  doing  it  ?  No  man  manages 
his  own  business  in  this  shambling, 
shiftless  way.  Item  :  to  bring  this  up 
at  the  first  town  meeting  under  the 
new  order  of  things  —  that  is  to  be. 
I  have  a  mind  to  try  it  myself.  When 
the  cavalcade  is  well  out  of  sight,  Jt 
seize  a  spade  and  make  for  the  nearest 
snow-bank,  which  happens  to  be  at  the 
front  door.  Pleasant  work  it  is,  if  one 
should  not  rather  call  it  exercise:  clean, 
wholesome,  invigorating,  exhilarating. 
You  first  cut  out  your  little  blocks 
of  snow,  then  lift  them,  square  and 
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shapely,  and  toss  them  aside,  and  you 
have  an  alley  down  the  steps,  down 
the  gravel  walk,  to  the  front  gate,  — 
a  cleared  path  with  snow  walls  on 
each  side,  which  reminds  you  of  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea.  True,  I  have  seen  straighter 
paths  and  walls  more  even,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  path  for  a  beginning,  and 
without  flaw  as  an  argument. 

There  comes  the  butcher  with  his 
gay  pung  well  heaped  up ;  and  there 
he  goes,  slumped  in  the  first  snow- 
bank, one  runner  sunk  deep  into  the 
drift,  the  other  high  up  on  a  ridge,  and 
his  roasts  and  steaks  hardly  kept  on 
by  force  of  his  own  strong  shoulders. 
Tracks  broken,  indeed!  This  looks 
like  it.  A  sturdy  Irishman  comes  to 
the  rescue  —  called  out  from  his  com- 
fortable bed,  I  suspect,  for  he  puts  the 
last  touches  to  his  toilet  en  route ; 
and  by  steady  shovelling  and  hoisting 
for  twenty  minutes  the  runner  is  ex- 
tricated and  the  horse  strains  and 
plunges  his  way  out.  Our  Irish 
neighbor  will  doubtless  get  a  bit  of 
savory  sirloin  for  his  dinner,  and  surely 
he  deserves  it  —  but  no.  The  butcher, 
I  regret  to  see,  rides  off  without  the 
bestowal  of  so  much  as  a  sausage. 
May  he  shovel  his  own  way  out  of  the 
next  drift !  Of  course,  no  one  expects 
a  neighbor  to  pay  for  a  neighborly 
deed,  any  more  than  the  minister  in 
yesterday's  religious  newspaper  wanted 
a  fee  for  funerals ;  but  as  that  minister 
so  daintily  remarked  of  the  "kind 
parishioner  "  who  had  "  buried  his  dear 
one,"  "  if  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  testify  his  gratitude  for  the  sympa- 
thy, and  his  satisfaction  with  the 
services,  by  a  delicately  bestowed 
present,  by  all  means  let  him  do  it !  " 
"  Oh !  why,"  says  the  tender  Gowper, 

"  Oh !  why  are  farmers  made  so  coarse, 

Or  clergy  made  so  fine  ? 
A  kick  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse, 
May  kill  a  sound  divine." 

And  once  in  a  while  we  have  some 
extraordinary  sensation  before  which 


all  minor  sensations  seem  common- 
place. Just  now  we  are  stirred  to  the 
depths  by  a  crime,  a  real  first  class 
burglary.  We  hold  up  our  heads,  we 
are  in  the  papers,  we  would  not  take 
off  our  hats  even  to  New  York.  A 
burglary !  with  all  the  accompaniments 
for  a  thrilling  romance  !  An  old  house, 
remote ;  an  old  man  and  his  sister 
living  alone  with  a  single  servant  as 
old  as  they ;  the  door  secured  by  a 
wooden  button  ;  button  burst  off,  door 
burst  open,  and  two  burglars  bursting 
in.  Two  burglars  ?  Five  burglars. 
SEVEN  burglars !  Two  burglars  in 
the  house  and  seven  more  outside ! 
says  the  latest  comer  with  wide  eyes 
of  horror,  though  why  it  should  take 
nine  burglars  to  beleaguer  one  pair  of 
helpless  octogenarians,  history  does  not 
inform  us.  But^  the  burglars,  be  the 
same  more  or  less,  rush  in  —  there  is 
no  conflict  of  opinion  there.  They  find 
the  sister's  room.  She  is  just  ready  to 
go  to  bed.  They  demand  that  she 
lead  them  to  her  brother's  room. 
They  shake  her  !  Just  gods  !  They 
shake  Miss  Anne !  I  remember  her 
long  years  ago,  always  in  the  same 
seat  in  the  family  pew  —  a  handsome 
lady,  erect,  stately,  silken,  scarcely  by 
any  motion  stirring  the  short^  dark 
curls  that  hung  on  each  side  of  her 
face.  Shake  Miss  Anne,  ye  sacrile- 
gious hands !  Why  did  not  the  bolts 
of  heaven  smite  you  ?  But,  fear-dis- 
traught, she  shows  them  her  brother's 
room,  and  then  with  awful  threats  they 
bid  her  depart.  She  retreats  to  an 
upper  chamber  and  creeps  under  the 
bed.  No,  she  goes  to  the  garret  and 
crouches  under  the  eaves.  Two  parties 
are  immediately  formed,  one  under  the 
bed,  as  you  may  say,  and  one  under 
the  eaves.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  two  theories.  Why  could 
not  Miss  Anne  have  crawled  under 
the  bed  first,  a-nd  not  liking  it,  then 
have  tried  the  eaves  ?  Bed  or  eaves, 
however,  it  is  but  a  cold  and  cheerless 
place  for  a  stately  lady  in  her  night- 
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clothes  of  a  winter  night.  Meanwhile 
the  bold  burglars  demand  of  the  old 
man  his  keys.  They  threaten.  They 
brandish  a  knife !  They  brandish  two 
knives  !  One  brandishes  a  knife  and 
one  a  club !  They  stain  the  sheets 
with  his  blood.  He  gives  up  his  keys, 
and  then  the  robbers  riot  in  the  hidden 
hoards  o£  years.  Old  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  black  with  age,  come  out  from 
secret  places.  There  are  bank-notes 
outlawed  but  dear  to  the  owner's  heart, 
which  knows  nothing  of  outlawry  ;  gold 
eagles  and  half-eagles  unfamiliar  to  the 
present  generation,  and  two  quarts  of 
cents  —  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 
A  peck  of  cents !  The  burglars  fill 
their  hats,  which  give  way  in  a  trice, 
and  one  ingenious  rascal,  with  a  self- 
denial  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  divests 
himself  of  his  trousers  and  with  a  string 
converts  them  into  a"  bisected  bag, 
whereinto  he  pours  the  treasure-trove. 
Then  in  a  very  riot  of  diabolism  they 
cut  the  bed-cord,  letting  the  old  man 
down  so  that  he  cannot  rise  or  help 
himself,  and  depart,  scattering  their 
coins  as  they  go,  for  robber's  raiment 
is  not  bullion-proof;  and  at  daylight  the 
whole  village  is  in  an  uproar.  Where 
are  the  robbers?  Who  are  the  rob- 
bers ?#  Who  is  safe?  We  all  loudly 
proclaim  that  we  never  keep  money  in 
the  house,  never !  and  as  for  the  sil- 
ver, it  is  all  plated.  Nevertheless  we 
double-lock  our  doors  at  night,  and 
the  most  cautious  and  provident  ar- 
range elaborate  alarums  of  tin  pans 
and  bells  to  arouse  them  in  case  an 
attempt  is  made,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  we  should  wish  to  be 
aroused.  For  my  part,  if  a  burglary 
must  be,  all  I  ask  is  to  sleep  through  it. 
"If  there  are  any  niggers  round, 
you  may  be  sure  they  did  it,"  says  a 
young  native,  turned  cotton-planter, 
now  on  a  visit  home,  and  speaking  from 
long  experience.  He  is  ri<iht.  It  is 
"  niggers."  Who  else  could  plunder 
so  grotesquely?  Who  else  could  so 
combine  horror  and  drollery?  We 


track  them  to  their  lair  over  the  light- 
fallen  snow.  We  catch  them.  New 
York,  do  you  hear  ?  No  compounding 
with  felony  in  Applethorpe.  With 
their  tickets  in  their  pockets,  ho  !  for 
Canada,  we  collar  them,  one  in  Dan,  one 
in  Beersheba.  We  recover  what 
money  we  can,  and  let  the  rest  go,  but 
the  rogues  we  do  not  let  go.  We 
inarch  the  culprits  into  court.  All  the 
farmers  troop  down  to  the  shire-town 
to  witness  the  trial.  We  hope  for 
a  life  sentence,  and  are  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  they  are  imprisoned  for 
only  twenty  years. 

Only  twenty  years  !  It  is  a  weary 
while  for  the  merry  imps  to  be  caged, 
whose  chief  delight  is  in  their  roving, 
lawless  liberty.  They  will  be  oldish 
men  when  they  come  out,  rheumatic, 
let  us  hope,  and  stiff  in  the  joints,  un- 
fit for  mad  pranks.  They  will  at  least 
think  twice  before  they  turn  their 
garments  into  money-bags  on  mid- 
winter nights. 

And  the  old  man  —  mark  the  virtue 
of  the  rural  districts  !  —  the  old  man, 
broken  in  mind  by  the  shock  and  the 
loss,  is  shocked  by  nothing'  so  much 
as  the  profaneness  of  the  scoundrels. 
Dreadful  words  they  used,  he  says,  — 
proper  bad  words !  He  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  it.  He  thinks  it  must  be 
because  we  have  discontinued  the  old 
custom  of  reading  at  town  meeting  the 
law  against  the  use  of  profane  lan- 
guage ! 

We  are  not  mollified  by  their  un- 
blushing declaration  that  Miss  Anne 
levelled  a  musket  at  them.  There  is 
no  musket  in  the  house  save  the 

"rusted 

Ole  queen's  arm  that  Gran'ther  Young 
Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted;  " 

and  if  there  had  been,  Miss  Anne 
would  have  been  only  less  afraid  of  it 
than  of  the  house-breakers  ;  while  a 
six-barrel  revolver  with  a  bullet  in 
each  barrel  would  have  been  none  too 
goo  i  for  the  miscreants,  say  the  wrath- 
ful and  terrified  villagers. 
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MISS   AMY   M.    BRADLEY,   AND    HER   SCHOOLS   IN 
WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


BY    CHARLES    LOWE. 


THE  subject  of  free  common  school 
education  is  of  such  vital  importance 
in  all  its  bearings  that  everything 
which  helps  to  illustrate  its  methods 
and  possibilities  has  an  interest  and 
value.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we 
propose  to  describe  one  attempt  in 
this  direction,  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  which  give  to  it  a  pe- 
culiar importance. 

The  whole  country  has  sympathized 
with  the  efforts  which  begun  even  be- 
fore the  war  had  closed,  to  carry 
privileges  of  education  to  the  colored 
population  of  the  South.  The  organ- 
ization of  freedmen's  educational  so- 
cieties, so  generously  maintained  and 
so  ably  conducted,  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  among  the  noblest  man- 
ifestations of  the  Christian  civilization 
of  the  present  century.  And  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, with  especial  reference  to  the 
education  of  this  people,  will  stand 
among  the  best  proofs  of  the  enlight- 
ened statesmanship  in  our  national 
Congress. 

All  these  efforts,  however,  were  un- 
derstood to  be  only  partial,  and  the 
best  result  hoped  for  was  that  they 
might  initiate  a  more  general  move- 
ment towards  securing  a  universal 
system  of  education.  In  order  to  do 
this,  however,  it  has  been  desirable 
that  similar  efforts  should  be  made 
among  another  class  of  population  at 
the  South,  standing  equally  perhaps 
in  need  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
help,  but  which  naturally  enough  has 
not  been  brought  so  conspicuously 
before  the  philanthropic  sentiment  of 
our  country  —  we  mean  the  ignorant 
portion  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
South. 


The  utter  degradation  of  this  class 
is  perhaps  sufficiently  portrayed  in  the 
familiar  appellation  "  poor  whites  " —  a 
phrase  so  expressive  as  hardly  to  need 
the  addition  sometimes  employed  when 
they  are  called  "  poor  white  trash  "  — 
to  convey  the  picture  of  abjectness  and 
worthlessness  which  they  generally 
exhibit.  They  are  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally  degraded.  Political 
leaders,  valuing  them  as  mere  tools  for 
executing  their  purposes,  sought  to 
make  them  proud  of  their  ignorance, 
and  kept  them  stanch  supporters  of 
slavery,  by  indulging  them  in  the  feel- 
ing that  for  white  people  labor  was  a 
disgrace.  Their  highest  ambition  was 
"  to  own  a  nigger,"  and  then,  by  occa- 
sional hunting  and  fishing,  they  man- 
aged to  subsist  in  wretched  homes 
utterly  destitute  of  refinement  and 
comfort,  living  on  ill-cooked,  unwhole- 
some food,  with  condiments  of  whiskey 
and  tobacco,  which  last,  as  chewed  by 
the  men  and  "  dipped  "  by  the  women, 
seemed  the  one  greatest  essential  to 
life.  They  were,  perhaps,  the  worst 
manifestation  of  the  evil  results  of 
slavery  as  an  institution. 

But  as  children  of  our  common 
Father  they  had  claims  upon  us  in 
proportion  to  their  need ;  and  when, 
after  her  service  in  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission was  required  no  longer,  Miss 
Amy  M.  Bradley  (known  by  so  many 
through  her  work  in  camp  and  bat- 
tle-field) offered  to  go  as  missionary 
of  the  Unitarian  Association  wherever 
they  might  send  her,  it  was  agreed 
that  she  should  go  to  the  "poor 
whites  "  of  the  South,  and  she  accord- 
ingly went  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  in 
January,  1867. 

In   the   work  thus  begun,  the  Sol- 
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diers'  Memorial  Society,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Boston,  has  cooperated 
with  the  Unitarian  Association,  and 
her  mission  has  been  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  these  two  bodies. 

Miss  Bradley  went  alone  and  with- 
out introduction,  and  her  entrance 
upon  her  labors  was  far  from  encour- 
aging. Those  on  whom  she  called  at 
first  —  now  among  her  warmest  friends 
—  though  courteous  in  their  reception, 
frankly  told  her  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  succeed.  Shortly  after 
she  began  her  work,  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  city  denounced  her,  and 
warned  the  people  against  this  at- 
tempt "  by  the  societies  of  New  Eng- 
land professing  the  doctrines  of  Free- 
Loveism,  Communism,  Universalism, 
Unitarianism,  and  all  the  multiplicity 
of  evil  teachings  that  corrupt  society 
and  overthrow  religion."  It  is  proper 
to  recall  this  now  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  which  she  en- 
countered, and  to  appreciate  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  attained.  More- 
over, the  class  to  whom  she  proposed 
to  devote  herself,  were  not,  like  the 
freedmen,  eager  to  learn,  but  were 
prejudiced  against  education,  or  at 
least  content  in  their  ignorance,  and 
the  record  of  schools  heretofore  at- 
tempted gave  little  encouragement.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  during  the  Re- 
bellion, when  teachers  having  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  were  exempt  from 
draft,  many  men  actually  hired  chil- 
dren to  come  to  be  taught,  so  as  to 
insure  their  exemption  ;  and  the  stories 
told  of  the  difficulties  these  men  en- 
countered with  the  unruly  boys,  makes 
one  question  whether  they  would  not 
have  had  an  easier  and  safer  time  if 
they  had  gone  to  the  wars.  Certainly 
the  prospect  might  well  have  appalled 
a  lone  woman,  with  actually  nothing 
to  help  her —  but  God  and  her  own 
stout  heart. 

She  had  only  one  aim,  and  only 
one  commission  from  the  societies  that 


sent  her  —  namely,  to  do  what  good 
she  could,  not  in  the  interest  of 
party  or  sect,  but  simply  in  the  love 
of  God  and  man  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  She  went  into  some  of  the 
homes  of  the  poorest  people,  and  won 
their  confidence  so  far  that  she  soon 
gathered  a  few  children  in  a  little 
building,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  she  had  sixty  scholars.  This 
number  gradually  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  the  first  year.  She 
also  organized  an  industrial  school  and 
a  Sunday-school.  And,  moved  by  the 
distress  among  the  people,  she  pro- 
cured supplies  from  the  North,  and 
distributed  soup  and  clothing  among 
the  needy. 

The  second  year  her  work  had  so 
increased  that  she  needed  and  received 
assistant  teachers,  and  at  the  close  of 
this  year  an  earnest  memorial  was 
received  by  our  societies,  signed  by 
the  Mayor  and  other  prominent  gen- 
tlemen of  Wilmington,  setting  forth 
their  high  appreciation  of  her  service, 
and  praying  that  she  might  be  enabled 
to  return.  With  the  help  of  a  few 
residents  of  the  city,  and  a  few  Unita- 
rian friends  and  churches  at  the  North, 
and  a  donation  from  the  Peabody 
fund,  her  school-house  was  enlarged, 
and  another  erected  in  a  different  part 
of  the  city  (named,  in  remembrance 
of  one  of  the  principal  donors,  "  the 
Hemenway  Grammar  School "),  and  an 
increased  corps  of  teachers  was  pro- 
vided. So  that  now  there  are  attached 
to  the  mission  two  school  buildings, 
with  seven  teachers  (besides  Miss 
Bradley,  who  superintends  the  whole) 
and  an  average  attendance  daily  of 
more  than  three  hundred  children. 

And  now,  after  this  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  mission,  let 
us  proceed  to  a  description  of  it  as 
it  appears  to-day.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
it  on  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. 
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A  casual  visitor  to  the  schools  would 
notice  the  plain  but  very  pleasant 
school-rooms,  the  poorly  clad  but 
remarkably  neat  children,  and  would 
be  impressed  by  the  order  and  disci- 
pline, and  then  by  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  this  is  enforced.  In  fact,  the. 
school  seems  to  govern  itself.  And 
here  is  one  of  the  features  of  Miss 
Bradley's  system,  and  one  of  the  tests 
of  her  influence,  on  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  dwell.  An  observer  would 
judge  that  these  teachers  (and  here  let 
it  be  said  once  for  all  that  all  the  teach- 
ers are  so  at  one  with  Miss  Bradley  in 
her  spirit  and  method,  and  so  admira- 
bly fitted  for  the  place,  that  they  are  al- 
ways to  be  associated  with  her  in  what 
is  said  about  the  schools)  had  an  easier 
material  than  ordinary  to  work  upon, 
instead  of  what  it  really  was,  almost 
the  hardest  and  worst.  Probably 
there  is  not  a  teacher  who  ever  had  to 
do  with  those  pupils  who  had  not  con- 
sidered his  own  best  qualification  for 
the  position  a  strong  right  arm,  and 
the  courage  to  use  it,  and  who  would 
not  have  smiled  contemptuously  if  he 
had  heard  Miss  Bradley,  in  her  very  first 
interview  with  her  school,  actually  tell 
those  boys  that  none  of  them  would 
ever  be  whipped,  and  that  she  ex- 
pected every  one  of  them  to  obey. 
Miss  Bradley  had  imbibed  with  Chan- 
ning  certain  views  of  the  inherent  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  and  she  was 
willing  to  test  them  in  what  any  one 
would  have  declared  to  be  the  least 
favorable  of  all  places.  She  started 
with  the  purpose  that  she  would  never 
appeal  to  any  but  the  higher  motives 
and  impulses  of  the  pupils.  Up  to  this 
hour  she  has  adhered  to  this  purpose, 
and  no  punishment  has  ever  been  re- 
sorted to  more  severe  than  kindly  ad- 
monitions, and  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  expulsion  from  the  school. 
Some  observers  have  expressed  their 
amazement  at  this  management,  by 
avowing  that  there  must  be  some 


magic  in  it ;  but  Miss  Bradley  insists 
that  the  only  magic  is  that  power  of 
love  and  that  right  instinct  existing  in 
every  child  of  God,  which,  if  we  would 
only  have  faith  in  them,  would  work 
marvels  for  us  everywhere. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  her  dis- 
cipline is  therefore  of  the  sickly  senti- 
mental sort.  She  aims  to  develop  the 
best  manly  and  womanly  qualities,  and 
the  most  remarkable  result  of  her 
training  is  in  the  moral  and  personal 
transformation  she  has  wrought, —  seen 
in  such  little  things  as  clean  hands 
and  neat  dress,  and  in  such  greater 
things  as  honor  with  each  other  at  play 
and  truthfulness  in  all  their  dealings. 
Meanwhile  for  proficiency  in  study 
these  pupils  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  in  any  of  our  New  England 
schools. 

The  interest  which  the  teachers  have 
inspired,  is  shown  by  an  examination 
of  the  weekly  records.  Of  course  at- 
tendance is  entirely  voluntary,  and 
there  are  reasons  to  compel  absence 
more  than  could  exist  among  an  ordi- 
nary class  of  children.  But  those  rec- 
ords show  week  after  week  a  degree 
of  punctuality  which  would  anywhere 
be  commendable.  Several  little  inci- 
dents confirmed  this  testimony.  On 
the  morning  of  our  departure,  we  went 
to  the  station  at  half  past  three.  It 
was  a  wet,  chilly  morning,  and  as  we 
waited  in  discomfort  for  the  train,  two 
or  three  bright  little  newsboys,  bare- 
footed and  scantily  clad,  called  us  by 
name.  We  asked  how  they  knew  us. 
They  said,  "  Oh,  we  are  Miss  Bradley's 
boys,  and  saw  you  in  the  school." 
"  But,"  we  said,  "  how  can  you  go  to 
school,  when  you  are  out  at  this  early 
hour  ?  "  "  O,  sir,  we  wouldn't  miss  that, 
I  can  tell  you.  We  always  go  home 
early  enough  to  wash  up,  and  get  ready 
for  school."  And  these  little  fellows, 
tired  as  they  must  be,  and  probably 
half  the  time  with  very  meagre  break- 
fasts, are  regularly  in  their  seats  in 
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school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
ents had  been  accustomed  to  eke  out 
their  wretched  living,  and  gratify  their 
own  indolence,  by  the  earnings  of  the 
children  in  various  little  ways.  But 
now  this  selfish  purpose  has  been  so 
far  overcome,  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception they  are  ready  to  make  the  nec- 
essary sacrifice  to  let  the  children  go 
punctually  to  school. 

The  mention  of  these  homes  makes 
us  desire  to  speak  of  another  feature 
of  Miss  Bradley's  influence,  which  is 
quite  as  remarkable  and  salutary  as 
this  school  work.  As  missionary  of 
the  Unitarian  Association,  and  prompted 
by  her  own  sense  of  duty,  she  has  tried 
to  benefit  the  parents  as  well  as  the 
children,  by  visiting  and  by  her  Sun- 
day instruction.  And  the  testimony 
of  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  observing,  is  almost  as  enthusiastic 
in  regard  to  her  success  in  this  direc- 
tion as  the  other.  Certainly,  as  we 
went  about  with  her  among  these  poor 
families,  and  saw  the  deferential  and 
yet  confiding  manner  with  which  she 
was  greeted,  it  was  easy  to  believe 
all  that  we  had  been  told  by  such  ob- 
servers. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak 
of  this.  We  wish  to  confine  attention 
simply  to  the  schools.  For  our  whole 
motive  is  not  to  sound  the  praises  of  a 
teacher  or  an  association,  but  simply, 
as  we  said  at  the  outset,  to  offer  what- 
ever help  this  experience  may  afford 
towards  the  great  problem  of  establish- 
ing at  the  South  popular  education. 
The  one  aim  which  Miss  Bradley  and 
the  societies  have  had  chiefly  in  view 
has  been  to  test  and  to  prove  to  that 
community  the  practicability  and  value 
of  free  public  school  instruction.  We 
believed  that  thus,  better  than  by  any 
circulation  of  documents  or  any  argu- 
ment, the  people  of  those  States  might 
be  induced  to  adopt  such  a  system  for 
themselves. 

And   here  we  would  say  that  this 


same  purpose  has  been  steadily  kept 
in  mind  by  the  New  England  Freed- 
inen's  Commission  (the  only  freedmen's 
society  with  whose  operations  we  are 
familiar).  And,  since  we  have  been 
writing  this,  we  have  found  with  great 
satisfaction  that  Dr.  Sears  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have, 
perhaps  more  distinctly  than  any  other 
of  our  organizations  for  the  promotion 
of  education  at  the  South,  kept  this 
purpose  prominently  in  view.  Two 
leading  principles  followed  by  them,  as 
emphasized  by  Dr.  Sears  in  his  admi- 
rable reports,  are,  first,  to  render  aid 
"  to  schools  where  large  numbers  can 
be  gathered,  and  where  a  model  system 
of  schools  can  be  organized"  and  second, 
to  help  those  who  will  help  themselves, 
giving  only  on  condition  that  the  com- 
munity itself  will  raise  what  he  may 
deem  a  fair  amount. 

We  think  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  say  that  our  great  purpose  has  been 
completely  realized.  Miss  Bradley 
and  her  assistants  have  indeed  made  a 
model  system  of  schools.  With  the 
most  unfavorable  materials  and  sur- 
roundings, they  have  developed  schools 
for  which  they  may  well  invite  inves- 
tigation, comparing  them  with  any 
standard,  wherever  found.  The  result 
hoped  for  has  also  been  in  a  certain 
measure  realized.  Citizens  of  all 
classes  in  Wilmington  have  been  con- 
verted (they  say  by  witnessing  what 
Miss  Bradley  has  done)  to  a  belief  in 
the  practicability  and  value  of  public 
schools,  and  have  assured  us  that,  but 
for  peculiar  hindrances,  they  would 
themselves  at  once  take  up  these 
schools,  and  with  them  as  a  basis  grad- 
ually organize  a  complete  system 
throughout  the  State.  A  year  ago 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  Wilming- 
ton, in  a  memorial  to  our  Association, 
gave  assurance  that  this  would  be  done 
after  this  present  year's  continuance  of 
our  aid  ;  but  some  things  connected 
with  the  financial  condition  of  their 
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State  and  city  have  caused  them  to  be 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  and 
they  appeal  to  us  for  yet  longer  coop- 
eration. The  Unitarian  Association 
has  promised  to  do  its  share,  condi- 
tioned on  suitable  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions by  the  people  in  Wilmington. 
The  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society  will 
probably  do  the  same  ;  and  we  ear- 
nestly hope  the  aid  of  the  Peabody  Fund 
may  be  renewed.  We  are  confident 
that  no  more  satisfactory  specimen  of 
what  a  free  public  school  should  be 
can  anywhere  be  found. 

We  say  again,  however,  in  conclud- 
ing this  sketch,  that  the  great  thing  to 
be  striven  for  is  the  establishment  of 
a  public  system  of  free  schools,  to  be 
supported  by  the  States  themselves. 
And  while  we  lecognize  with  profound 
sympathy  the  present  pecuniary  de- 
pression which  prevails  in  most  parts 
of  the  South,  and  would  do  nothing 
to  check  the  spirit  of  brotherly  interest 
which  prompts  those  in  more  prosper- 
ous sections  of  the  country  to  come  to 
their  aid,  yet  we  do  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  South  can  now,  and,  if 
they  could  see  their  own  best  interests, 
would  now,  make  at  least  a  vigorous 
beginning  of  such  a  movement.  They 
are  startled  at  the  amount  of  taxes 
already  levied,  so  enormous  in  propor- 
tion to  those  paid  before  the  war. 


And  they  indeed  have  a  right  to  be 
indignant  at  the  way  in  which  much 
of  it  is  appropriated  by  unscrupu- 
lous adventurers  —  the  worst  enemies 
our  country  knows  —  who  in  many 
case*  have  come  into  office  and  abused 
their  power  for  selfish  ends.  But 
when  they  contrast  the  present  amount 
of  taxes  with  what  they  paid  before 
the  war,  they  must  remember  that  in 
the  period  before  the  war  their  policy 
did  not  include  such  costly  things  as 
public  schools  and  many  other  features 
of  public  improvement  which  now  they 
rejoice  to  anticipate,  and  which  of 
course  they  cannot  have  without  adopt- 
ing also  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
pf  liberal  taxation.  Capital  cannot,  to 
be  sure,  accumulate  and  concentrate 
itself  as  in  former  times ;  but  let  them 
be  sure  that  they  will  receive  a  hun- 
dred fold  for  all  they  give. 

As  Dr.  Sears  says,  in  one  of  his  re- 
ports to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, "  Unless  something  is  speedily 
done  to  prevent  this  growing  up  in  ig- 
norance of  half  the  children  in  all 
these  States,  a  semi-barbarous  genera- 
tion will,  in  the  last  quarter  •  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  control  the  des- 
tinies of  a  section  of  the  country  which 
needs  all  the  resources  of  knowledge, 
science,  and  art  to  recuperate  and  fully 
develop  its  energies." 


TEN    TIMES    ONE    IS    TEN. 


A  STORY  IN  EIGHT   CHAPTERS. 
BY    COL.    FREDERIC    INGHAM. 


CHAPTER  VIII.,  AND  LAST. 
So  the  end  comes  of  course. 


ways  be  found  to  have  their  own  way. 
For     For  reasons  I  have  explained,  the  his- 


when  ten  million  people  are  deter-  tory  becomes  more  vague.  For  we 
mined  that  the  right  thing  shall  come  have  now  come  to  the  period  between 
to  pass  in  this  world,  —  having  a  1879  and  1882,  and  the  files  of  news- 
good  God  on  their  side,  they  will  al-  papers  for  that  period,  let  us  be  thank- 
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ful,  are  comparatively  few.  It  was  in 
the  fall  of  1879  that  they  gathered 
together  under  the  fern  leaves  on 
Christmas  Island. 

But  this  ten  million  despatch  gave 
spirit  to  all  parties.  And,  over  all 
the  world,  many  a  man  and  woman 
who  had  been  talking  prose  all  their 
lives,  and  doing  very  commonplace 
things,  began  to  learn  the  great  lessons, 
that  it  is  in  the  long  run  much  better 
to  talk  prose  than  to  talk  poetry,  and 
that  he  who  does  commonplace  things 
well,  may  be  mastering  the  world. 
With  the  ten  million  despatch,  I 
should  say,  there  came  for  the  first 
time  the  feeling  that  even  by  prose 
and  by  commonplace  the  world  might^ 
be  saved.  » 

Arid,  for  three  years  more,  the 
three  years,  between  1879  and  1882, 
the  ten  million  people,  each  in  his  own 
home,  were  doing  just  what  Harry 
himself  did  in  the  beginning.  Only 
they  had  the  feeling  uow,  that  some- 
thing was  coming  to  pass  which  he 
never  dreamed  of,  nor  the  Club  of 
Ten,  nor  the  Detroit  Club.  They  did 
not  put  the  "  movement  "  into  the 
newspaper ;  there  was  no  "  movement  " 
to  put  in,  —  more  than  there  was 
when  Harry  gave  the  Widow  Corco- 
ran her  chips  in  the  wood-shed.  Still 
the  great  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
ten  million  could  not  well  be  kept 
out  of  the  newspapers.  And  without 
dwelling  on  this  period,  I  may  just 
say  that  it  was  in  these  three  years 
that  the  "  movement,"  if  it  must  be 
called  so,  went  through  the  necessary 
crises  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Agassiz  says  that  every  great 
scientific  truth  goes  through  three 
stages.  First,  people  say  it  conflicts 
with  the  Bible.  Next,  they  say  .it  had 
been  discovered  before.  Lastly,  they 
say  they  always  believed  it.  Exactly 
this  happened  with  the  "  movement." 
The  first  two  stages  came  in,  in  the 
three  years  between  1879  and  1882. 


As  soon  as  the  magic  words  TEN 
TIMES  A  MILLION  IS  TEN 
MILLION,  appeared  by  direction  of 
the  local  secretaries  in  the  fc  Personal  " 
of  the  daily  newspapers,  all  the  religious 
newspapers  began  inquiring  into  their 
meaning,  —  and  to  ask  whether  there 
were  not  concealed  some  profligate 
attack  on  the  Bible.  The  particularly 
bright  religious  journals  got  leaders 
out  about  it  within  a  fortnight  after 
the  words  appeared, — the  others  not 
so  soon.  This  was  not  amiss,  how- 
ever, for  the  bright  ones  all  proved  that 
the  words  were  very  dangerous,  and 
that  a  terrible  plot  against  the  church 
was  concealed  in  them.  This  waked 
up  the  drowsy  ones,  and  they  did  not 
like  to  own  that  they  had  been  asleep. 
So  they  all  said  they  did  not  think  the 
words  were  dangerous  ;  the  only  dan- 
ger was  in  the  columns  of  the  wakeful 
journals.  This  gave  our  friends  one 
half  the  religious  press  as  counsel  for 
the  defence  ;  and  as,  in  truth,  the 
whole  effort  of  all  of  them  was  in  the 
simple  line  of  the  most  unpretend- 
ing Christianity,  whenever  any  jour- 
nal did  try  to  rip  up  the  constitution 
of  a  club,  or  to  prove  that  Harry 
Wadsworth  was  a  heathen,  the  effort 
generally  came  to  grief  of  its  own 
weight.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
judicious  comment  on  the  dangers  of 
secret  societies,  till  it  proved  that 
none  of  the  ten  million  people,  as 
they  came  to  be  called,  had  formed 
any  secret  society.  A  good  deal  was 
said  about  log-rolling  and  mutual  ad- 
miration societies.  But  on  the  whole 
it  proved  that  they  had  a  distaste  for 
politics,  and  that  when  they  were  in 
public  life,  they  were  men  the  public 
could  not  do  without.  Before  many 
months,  as  it  happened,  a  proposal 
was  made  in  the  English  Parliament 
to  omit  the  letter  u  from  the  spelling 
of  "  honour "  in  the  English  Bibles. 
And  then  on  this  question  such  a  con- 
troversy arose  in  England  as  swept 
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through  the  religious  press  of  all  the 
world,  and  this  quite  ended  the  "  ten 
million  discussion."  Nothing  more 
was  ever  said,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard, 
about  the  movement  being  hostile  to 
the  Bible. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good 
many  bright  fellows,  frontier  bishops, 
secretaries  of  missionary  societies,  and 
such  like,  who  were  really  trying  in 
their  own  way  to  get  the  world  for- 
ward if  only  they  could  find  places 
for  their  levers,  studied  the  bit  of 
mathematics  by  which  in  twenty-one 
years  seven  zeroes  had  been  annexed 
to  the  1.  which  stood  for  Harry  Wads- 
worth.  They  had  the  wit  to  see  that 
this  was  much  more  substantial  vic- 
tory than  all  their  tracts  had  yet  won, 
—  or  any  one  of  their  embassies. 
They  saw  at  the  same  moment  that  it 
was  precisely  the  system  on  which  all 
Christian  victories  have  been,  won,  — 
on  which  the  hundred  people  of  the 
May  -  flower  cabin  had  become  so 
many  millions  to-day.  Hundreds  of 
these  men  were  sharp-sighted  enough 
and  faithful  enough  to  claim  the  ten 
million  as  their  own  allies ;  and  at 
once  there  were  published  millions  of 
tracts  with  such  titles  as  — 

"  HENRY  WADSWORTH  proved  a 
SANDEMANIAN."  Published  by  the 
Sandemanian  Board.  Price  one  cent ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies  for 
one  dollar. 

"TEN  MILLION  WITNESSES 
to  the  Articles  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church."  Published  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Cairns.  Minneapolis, 
1880. 

"  REASONS  which  make  it  evident 
that  HENRY  WADSWORTH  was  a 
Unitarian  Congregational  Christian." 
Tract  No.  97.  Sixth  Series.  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  Chicago, 
1881. 

"  WADSWORTH  A  UNIVERSALTST. 
A  Short  Tract,  by  Hiram  Ballou. 


For  circulation."  Publishing  House, 
New  York,  1880. 

*•  The  Standards  Planted.  An 
Affectionate  Appeal  to  the  Ten  Mil- 
lion." Philadelphia.  Presbyterian 
Union,  1880. 

"  Wesley's  Glass  System  vindicated 
in  Wadsworth's  Tens."  Methodist 
Board.  New  York,  1880. 

And  even  Rome  did  not  neglect  an 
occasion  so  tempting ;  but  there  ap- 
peared "  Religious  Liberty  the  Method 
of  the  Holy  Church:  an  Address  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  'Four  Detroit 
Mottoes."  Catholic  Publication  House, 
New  York,  1880. 

All  of  them  were  eager  to  make 
out  that  the  four  Detroit  Epigrams 
belonged  specially  to  their  own  com- 
munions, and  that  the  ten  million 
would  advance  their  central  purpose 
by  coming  meekly  into  their  respec- 
tive organizations. 

It  was  true  enough  that  dear  Harry 
had  profited  by  all  these  people's 
books  and  plans.  But  Porter  was  all 
wrong,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  pretend- 
ing that  Harry  was  a  Sandemanian. 
The  truth  was,  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  in  Colchester ; 
and,  as  such,  he  was  at  liberty  to  get 
all  he  could  from  Pope  or  from  Pagan. 
In  that  church,  they  never  asked 
what  a  man  believed,  but  they  ex- 
pected him  to  believe  it  with  all  his 
might,  and  no  mistake.  If  he  believed 
in  Christ  enough  to  come  to  their 
communion  table,  they  never  sought 
an  excuse  to  turn  him  away. 

So  these  three  years  sped  by, — 
first,  in  the  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
ten  million  were  the  most  irreligious 
of  men  and  women,  which  they  were 
not;  second,  in  an  attempt  from  all 
the  foei  of  ecclesiastical  order  to  show 
that  they  were  the  most  religious  of 
men.  To  my  notion  they  were,  — 
though  perhaps  not  exactly  as  these 
several  tract-writers  supposed. 

Any    way,    religion    or    irreligion, 
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the  discussion  did  not  help  much,  and 
did  not  hinder  much.  The  ten  million 
were  terribly  in  earnest,  — just  as 
much  as  the  Original  Ten  were.  In- 
deed, they  were  rather  too  much  in  ear- 
nest for  any  large  scale  frolic  when  the 
three  years  were  over.  1  might  say, 
rather,  that  in  that  summer,  the  sum- 
mer of  1882,  the  whole  civilized  world 
seemed  very  much  changed.  Was  it 
that  so  many  men  and  women  were 
caring  for  others  more  than  them- 
selves, and  living  for  God's  law  and 
not  for  the  Devil's  ?  Any  way,  there 
was  not  a  railroad  accident  in  America 
or  Europe  that  summer ;  Congress 
adjourned  after  a  session  of  only  three 
weeks,  and  most  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures after  sessions  of  only  three  days. 
In  the  pretty  country  jails,  they  were 
taking  summer  boarders.  None  of  the 
schools  in  America  had  any  evening 
lessons.  The  daily  newspapers  all 
had  feuilletons  with  continued  stories 
in  them,  because  they  had  neither 
murders,  accidents,  nor  sensation  trials. 
Coal  was  at  half  price,  because  they 
mined  by  machinery,  and  the  work- 
men had  forgotten  the  mystery  of 
striking.  There  was  not  a  village 
but  had  its  daily  afternoon  jollification, 
with  a  play,  or  dance,  or  poem  a  la 
Morris,  or  charade,  or  picnic,  or  con- 
cert And  all  life  seemed  such  a 
frolic,  that  nobody  cared  to  go  to 
Wiesbaden  or  to  Christmas  Island  for 
a  Conferenz  or  a  Convention. 

None  the  less  did  the  local  secreta- 
ries foot  up  their  books,  and  telegraph 
the  result  to  Dalrymple  in  Norfolk. 
Dalrymple's  hair  was  iron-gray  now, 
but  he  stepped  with  a  firm  gait,  and 
his  voice  rang  out  as  cheerily  as  ever. 
With  such  telegraphs  as  1882  worked, 
his  communication  even  with  Timbuctoo 
was  easy.  Every  day  he  received 
some  dozens  of  despatches  from  dif- 
ferent capitals  ;  and  at  last,  late  in  Oc- 
tober, he  got  a  despatch  from  Irkutsk 
informing  him  that  an  express  was  in, 


from  an  outlying  region  of  the  Chalcha 
land  among  the  Mongols.  For  this 
express  they  had  been  waiting,  before 
they  could  send  in  their  totals.  And 
Dalrymple  reverently  added  the  figures 
to  the  sum  of  all  the  other  stations 
which  he  had  cast  before.  That  total 
was  99,998,180 

The  Irkutsk  despatch  gave     24,792 


So  the  grand  total  was  100,022,972 
souls. 

Horace,  dear  old  boy,  touched  a 
key  of  his  table  telegraph,  and  in  five 
seconds  the  bells  of  Swaffham,  and 
Cockley,  and  Aylsham,  and  Dereham, 
and  Hingham,  and  Norwich,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  of  half  England,  were 
chiming  with  triple  bob-majors  and 
everything  else  that  would  express 
joy.  Ten  hours  of  joyful  chiming 
in  Norwich,  before  they  brought  the 
bells  home  !  Horace  touched  another 
key,  and  sent  his  private  despatch  to 
young  Gladstone,  who  was  then  in  his 
father's  place  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  In  five  seconds  more  the 
Tower  guns  were  firing,  —  nay,  in  ten 
seconds  an  imperial  salute  was  firing 
from  every  battery  in  that  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets.  Napoleon 
IV.  did  not  get  his  despatch  for  five 
minutes.  He  was  riding  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  the  "  repeat "  did 
not  find  him.  But  the  Home  Minister 
got  his,  and  took  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  the  French  salutes.  So  that 
when  Napoleon  did  get  the  paper,  he 
knew  what  it  was  before  he  opened  it. 

It  was  all  an  affair  of  seconds  over 
the  world,  announced  at  sunset,  sunrise, 
noon,  or  midnight,  according  to  your 
longitude.  Our  President  then  was  a 
man  you  do  not  know,  John  Fisher. 
He  was  an  enthusiast.  And  his  ar- 
rangements for  salutes  were  so  perfect 
that  he  said  there  was  not  a  capital 
city  in  America  but  knew  the  news 
sooner  than  Napoleon  IV.  had  it.  You 
see  they  had  nothing  to  do,  in  those 
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days,  with  the  government  stores  of 
nitre  and  powder,  but  to  burn  it  in  jol- 
lification. So  they  burned  it. 

And  thus  it  was  an  old  story  to 
most  of  the  world  when,  the  next 
morning,  at  the  head  of  the  "  Personal " 
in  the  newspaper,  men  read  — 

TEN    TIMES    TEN     MILLION    IS    A 
HUNDRED  MILLION. 


Dalrymple  wrote  me  a  philosoph- 
ical letter  this  time.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  been  terribly  frightened  before 
the  Irkutsk  despatch  came.  As  it  was, 
he  said,  it  was  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth 
we  were  saved.  He  bade  me  remark 
the  falling  off  between  109,341,270, 
which,  as  he  said,  should  have  been  the 
number,  at  the  least,  and  100,022,972, 
which  it  was.  "  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  multitude,"  said  he,  "  to  say  '  ten 
times  ten  million  is  a  hundred  million,' 
and  that  is,  thank  God,  one  of  the  eter- 
nal truths.  But,  for  all  that,  we  have 
not  gained  tenfold  in  these  three  years. 
We  have  fallen  off  badly.  So  much 
for  the  quarrels  of  your  Dominies. 
All  the  time  we  were  sticking  fast  on 
the  great  Roll  at  those  ninety- seven 
millions  and  ninety-eight  millions  that 
filled  up  so  slowly,  my  heart  was  in 
my  throat.  I  lost  my  appetite,  and 
could  not  hit  a  partridge  if  I  tried.  I 
tell  you  a  million  people  are  a  great 
many.  And  when  that  plucky  Tchit- 
chakoff's  bulletin  came  in,  Fred,  I 
could  have  kissed  him.  But,  for  the 
love  of  dear  Harry,  let  us  have  no 
more  quarrelling  among  you  padres !  " 


And  why  were  all  these  salutes  fired, 
the  world  over  ?  Why  was  every  cap- 
ital illuminated?  Why  was  there  a 
holiday  given  to  every  school  ?  Half- 
holidays  had  been  the  universal  cus- 
tom for  years  before.  It  was  simply, 
you  see,  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  people 


in  the  world  had  shown  in  some  way 
worth  belief,  that  they  meant  — 
To  look  up  and  not  down, 
To  look  forward  and  not  back, 
To  look  out  and  not  in,  —  and 
To  lend  a  hand. 

I  say,  one  tenth,  in  round  numbers. 
We  did  not  know  in  1882  how  many 
people  there  were  in  the  world  exactly. 
But  we  had  subdued  some  estimates, 
and  we  had  swelled  some,  and  we  "  con- 
ceited "  that  there  were  rather  more 
than  a  thousand  million  men,  women, 
and  children,  the  world  over.  We  had 
one  estimate  as  high  as  1,228,000,000, 
and  this  was,  for  want  of  a  better,  taken 
by  the  statistical  men  as  the  true  one. 
It  was  roughly  said  that  a  tenth  part 
of  these  were  those  little  children  of 
whose  like  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
who  are  not  yet  profaned  by  contact 
with  earth,  or  who,  at  all  events,  can- 
not be  pledged  to  any  line  of  duty.  If 
this  were  so,  there  were,  in  round  hun- 
dreds, one  thousand  one  hundred  mil- 
lion sentient,  sensible,  and  responsible 
people  in  the  world,  say  over  three 
years  old.  Now,  one  tenth  of  these, 
as  I  said,  were  willing  to  live  for  the 
company  rather  than  themselves.  This 
willingness  started  this  rejoicing.  Of 
course  a  minority  so  large  as  that, 
practically  agreeing  on  a  few  princi- 
ples, ruled  absolutely  the  larger  major- 
ity. When  but  one  man  in  thirteen 
was  a  Christian  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
Constantine  found  it  politic  to  proclaim 
Christianity. 

But  we  meant  no  such  flash  in  the 
pan  as  Constaiitine's  proclamation. 
We  had  not  seen  the  club  of  ten  en- 
large to  the  hundred  million  in  less  than 
a  generation  to  stop  there.  Indeed, 
the  ten  meanest  men  among  those  Chal- 
cha  people  was  as  much  in  earnest  as 
any  of  us  of  the  Original  Ten,  that  this 
world,  and  nothing  less,  should  be  put  on 
a  few  simple  principles,  such  as  Jesus 
Christ  lived  for  and  died  for.  No  man 
said  anything  about  this.  The  quarrels 
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of  the  Dominies  had  cured  us  of  talk 
and  of  new  methods.  Every  man  and 
woman  understood  that  there  was  no 
short  cut  nor  patent  process.  We  saw 
that  the  thing  must  spread  by  contagion 
if  it  spread  at  all.  Still,  though  no 
man  said  'anything,  I  can  tell  you  the 
interest  became  intense,  almost  terrible 
sometime?,  as  those  next  three  years 
whirled  by. 

You  see  at  first,  these  hundred  mil- 
lion people  were  very  unequally  di- 
vided. Commerce,  adventure,  and  all 
that,  had  scattered  them  a  great  deal, 
but  still  there  were  favored  points  and 
points  not  favored.  There  were  whole 
villages,  where,  as  far  as  you  could  see, 
almost  every  man  held  loyal  to  the 
Four  Mottoes,  where  you  were  fairly 
tempted  to  say  that  God's  own  king- 
dom of  love  had  come,  just  as  you  are 
tempted  to  say  that  of  some  Homes 
you  and  I  know  of. 

But  these  people,  if  they  really 
meant  "  to  lend  a  hand,"  could  not  stay 
in  any  such  four-square  Sybaris  as  that. 
Indeed  they  would  stifle  there,  for 
want  of  vital  air,  and  of  exercise. 
They  could  not  say  their  prayers  there, 
indeed.  What  use  in  praying  "  Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,"  if  they, 
the  very  work-people  to  whoai  God 
had  intrusted  the  work  of  the  world, 
were  doing  nothing  about  it?  And  of 
course,  as  they  looked  out  and  not  in, 
and  forward  and  not  backward,  they 
did  not  satisfy  themselves  with  making 
a  contribution  in  church  to  help  send 
one  man  in  a  black  frock  coat  and  a 
white  neck-cloth  to  do  this  thing  for 
them.  They  went  themselves,  in  great 
companies.  That  was  the  new  school 
of  missions  which  built  up  the  new 
civilization  —  unless  you  remember 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  Winthrop,  and 
the  May -flower,  or  perhaps  go  back  to 
Isocrates  and  Herodotus,  and  say  it 
was  the  old  school  of  missions.  A  new 
Sybaris,  say  better  a  new  Nazareth, 


would  plant  itself  right  in  the  midst  of 
a  horde  of  Gauchos,  with  rides  enough 
to  make  itself  respected,  —  yes,  but 
with  dolls  and  rattles  enough  for  the 
Gaucho  babies,  bread  and  butter  enough 
for  the  Gaucho  women  if  there  were 
famine,  and  in  general  love  enough  to 
tame  any  Gaucho  chief  who  was  not 
very  thick-skinned.  All  over  the 
world  you  saw  such  clusters  of  young 
people  going  from  worn-out  soils  to 
the  virgin  soils,  or  from  the  new  lands 
to  the  historical  ;  Old  and  New  play- 
ing into  each  other's  hands,  and,  by 
wonderful  combinations,  taking  tricks 
which  had  been  thought  impossible 
before. 

Then  you  began  to  see  the  old  line 
of  public  appeal  exactly  changed.  The 
advertisement  became  the  appeal  of 
generosity  instead  of  the  plea  of  self- 
ishness. 

From  the  New  York  Herald. 

A  MOTHER  and  her  daughter,  with- 
out encumbrance,  would  gladly  know 
where  -they  can  be  of  use.  One  of  them 
was  in  Mrs.  Emerson's  school,  and  they 
have  had  the  advantage  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  two  of  the  Original  Ten. 
Address  M.  and  D.,  Herald  Office. 


I^IVE  young  men,  who  graduate  this 
summer  at  Cornell,  would  like  to  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world  where  they  are 
needed.  Will  bear  their  own  expenses. 
Have  heard  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Widdi- 
field,  and  the  brothers  Corcoran. 

A  WIDOW  with    four    children    will 
take    into    her   family  a    paralyzed 
woman,  or  any  blind  person.      Two  sons 
good  at  lifting  invalids.      No  charge  for 
board  or  washing.     Address  LAUNDRESS. 

From  the  New   York   Observer. 

DISTANCE  no  objection.  Seven  fam- 
ilies, all  the  members  of  which  are 
in  good  health  and  have  lived  together 
without  quarrelling  for  seventeen  years, 
will  gladly  go  together  to  any  outpost. 
None  of  them  ever  believed  in  total  de- 
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pravity. 
Journal. 


Address   the   Editor   of    this 


SEVEN  languages  1  Four  gentlemen 
with  their  wives,  in  whose  number 
are  good  interpreters  in  seven  languages, 
are  ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  warning. 
No  charge  or  salary.  Have  met  per- 
sonally five  of  the  Original  Ten.  Ad- 
dress F.  O.  U.  R. 

DETROIT  Club.  Eleven  members  of 
the  Original  Detroit  Club,  with  their 
families,  wish  to  correspond  with  refer- 
ence to  duty.  From  an  experience  of 
twenty-four  years,  they  are  sure  that 
they  shall  arouse  no  animosity  among 
any  Christians.  Inquire  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Observer. 

THE  graduates  of  Humboldt  College, 
Iowa,  of  the   present  Senior    Class 

—  three  hundred  and  seven  in    number 

—  offer  themselves  for  duty.     Can  work 
their  way  as  stokers  if  necessary.     They 
belong  to  one  hundred  and  seven  relig- 
ious sects,  and  are  yet  to  know  their  first 
dissension.     If  necessary,   two    hundred 
and    ninety-four  ladies    can    accompany 
them.     Address  Senior,  Springvale,  Hum- 
boldt, Iowa. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  These  are 
only  a  few  out  of  hundreds.  And 
they  are  enough  to  show  you  how  the 
world  is  really  turned  round,  when  the 
people  in  it,  instead  of  inquiring  first 
about  what  they  shall  eat  and  drink, 
are  inquiring  first  how  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  come. 

And,  I  promise  you,  with  such  prac- 
tical use  of  the  machinery  of  daily  life, 
the  kingdom  could  be  seen  coming. 
The  enlargement  of  the  world,  or  of 
man's  intercourse  in  the  world,  of 
course  all  the  time  made  the  world 
smaller.  The  telegraphs,  the  journeys 
back  and  forth  to  old  homes,  the  en- 
largement of  means  of  life  and  love, 
as  the  old  war  establishments  were  put 
down  and  the  old  taxes  forgotten,  all 
these  things  brought  Irkutsk  and  North 
Colchester  very  near  each  other,  and,  it 
VOL.  I.  No.  6.  50 


no  longer  seemed  strange  to  find  Har- 
ry's portrait  in  a  sledge  as  you  drove 
across  the  Baikal. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  any  true  his- 
tory of  those  years  would  show  that 
the  greatest  difficulties  were  not  among 
these  distant  people.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  we  began  to  get  inter- 
esting letters  from  the  outposts.  You 
see,  these  people,  not  looking  in,  but 
looking  out,  did  not  have  to  tell  us 
much  of  their  own  headaches,  or  heart- 
aches, or  belly-aches,  but  were  able  to 
devote  all  their  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
to  the  things  that  they  saw,  which  we 
at  home  wanted  them  to  describe. 
They  dealt  largely  with  simple  peo- 
ple, and  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  their 
accounts  were  of  a  "  nation  in  a  day," 
as  the  hymn  says,  though  really  they 
caught  all  their  converts  with  the  hook, 
and  not  in  a  net.  It  was  not  on  the 
outskirts  that  the  last  difficulties  were 
found.  But  as  every  man  finds  that 
the  hardest  knots  he  has  to  chop 
through  are  those  which  have  been 
waiting  in  his  own  wood-shed  while 
easier  work  was  done,  so  it  proved 
now,  that  the  very  hardest  jobs  of  all 
were  in  some  of  the  home  stations,  in 
breaking  up  hard-pan  which  we  had 
been  for  generations  trampling  down. 

Just  one  story  of  such  difficulty, 
and  the  whole  history  of  victory  may 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  last  of 
those  three  years.  Everything  seemed 
happy,  smooth,  contented,  vigorous,  and 
wise.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  the 
movement  —  and  who  indeed  was  not? 
—  could  not  find  man,  woman,  or  talk- 
ing child,  this  land  through,  who  was 
not  somehow  or  other  showing  practical 
sympathy  with  us.  I  think  it  was 
rather  as  a  jollification,  than  to  point 
out  any  new  line  of  work,  that  the 
"  Reformed  Association  of  Covenanters 
of  the  New  Lanark  Platform"  held 
their  great  decennial  convention  at 
Sherman  City.  This,  you  know,  was 
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one  of  the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
gatherings  that  we  could  have  in  this 
country.  The  newspapers  had  so  little 
else  to  tell  that  they  all  had  reporters 
there.  Seven  hundred  clergy  and  four- 
teen hundred  lay  delegates  were  in 
attendance.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
a  Rink,  with  temporary  seats,  so  that 
everything  seemed  to  promise  a  happy 
time.  Never  did  a  more  plucky  or 
manly  set  of  fellows  bear  cross  on 
their  shoulders  than  the  men  I  knew 
who  were  in  that  Convention.  By 
way  of  doing  honor  to  age,  and  expe- 
rience, and  learning,  old  Dr.  Phil  potts 
had  been  appointed  President,  and  he 
was  to  preach  the  opening  sermon. 

Imagine,  then,  the  haggard  dismay 
of  all  parties,  —  press,  town,  delegates, 
everybody,  —  when  the  old  gentleman 
gave  out  his  text,  "And  what  con- 
cord hath  Christ  with  Belial?"  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  most  systematic  way,  to 
"  pitch  iii  "  to  the  four  Detroit  mottoes  ! 
First,  he  should  show  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  regenerate  man  to  look 
up,  and  that  his  duty  was  to  look 
down.  "  Why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ? "  Second,  he  should  show 
that  every  regenerate  man  must  look 
backward  rather  than  forward.  "Re- 
member the  days  of  darkness."  Third, 
he  should  show  that  every  regenerate 
man  must  commune  first  with  his  own 
soul.  "  While  I  was  musing,  the  fire 
burned."  Fourth,  and  lastly,  that  all 
the  dangers  at  which  he  had  hinted 
were  slight  indeed  compared  with  that 
Covenant  of  Works  in  which  men  were 
tempted  to  suppose  that  they  could  ad- 
vance or  hinder  the  Creator's  plans. 
"  A  fox  shall  break  down  their  stone 
wall."  If  you  live  to  1885,  you  will, 
perhaps,  fall  in  with  this  celebrated 
sermon  in  print.  I  spare  you  the  de- 
tail, therefore.  About  the  close  there 
was  no  "  if." 

"  You  have  observed,  my  friends, 
that  I  have  considered  the  fittest  sub- 
ject of  our  meditations  on  this  occasion 


to  be  a  series  of  fascinating  errors, 
which  have  led  astray  a  few  giddy 
young  men,  in  the  thought  or  hope 
that  they  had  found  out  a  better  Gos- 
pel !  Let  us  all  hope  that  these  straws 
of  human  harvesting  may  be  blown 
away  even  as  chaff  by  the  wind  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit.  For  myself,  as  the 
representative  of  this  august  assembly. 
—  though  these  were  to  be  my  last 
words,  — looking  round  upon  the  sacri- 
legious mottoes  which  deform  and  de- 
face the  Hall  in  which  we  are  assem- 
bled, I  declare  that  I  will  never  accept 
them  as  principles  of  conduct — never, 
never,  never ! "  And  with  this  out- 
burst he  sat  down. 

In  fact,  when  Vittermayer  had 
painted  the  Rink  in  real  Fresco,  he 
had  wrought  in  the  four  mottoes  on  the 
four  walls.  By  this  time  they  were 
so  universal  that  you  saw  them  erery- 
where. 

People  wefe  aghast !  There  was 
not  a  human  being  in  the  assembly, 
except  the  good  old  Doctor,  who  was 
not  up  to  his  eyes  in  the  determina- 
tion that  this  world  should  be  made  a 
world  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  So 
indeed  was  he.  But  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  make  his  individual  and 
loyal  protest  against  the  way  things 
were  going  on,  because  they  were 
rather  different  from  the  way  he  sup- 
posed they  went  on  in  the  Covenant- 
ers' time.  There  was  a  horrid  hush 
for  a  moment,  and  then  Wilderspin 
stepped  forward  and  gave  out, — 

"  Had  I  the  tongues  of  Greeks  and  Jews," 

to  be  sung  by  the  Congregation.  They 
sung  it  with  a  will,  and  blew  off  steam 
a  little  so.  Wilderspin  invoked  a  bene- 
diction, and  they  went  sadly  home. 

Then  began  synods,  and  committees, 
and  every  sort  of  mutual  conference, 
to  make  the  old  Doctor  back  down. 
"  Think  how  it  will  sound  among  those 
nice  Bamangwato  people,"  said  my 
Pamline,  and  everybody  had  some  like 
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feeling.  But  the  old  man  was  flint. 
They  got  him  to  say  in  a  letter,  that, 
in  a  modified  sense,  a  Christian  might 
look  up  to  God  without  stepping  off 
the  platform  of  the  Reformed  Cove- 
nanters, which  was  the  great  object 
with  him,  — then  that  he  might  forget 
himself  without  dangerous  sin,  —  and 
that  he  even  ought  to  look  forward  to 
a  happier  future  ;  but,  as  to  ''lending 
a  hand,"  never  !  cried  the  old  man. 
It  is  a  Covenant  of  Works,  and  union 
with  the  Devil. 

So  sadly  came  the  October  in  which 
we  had  hoped  so  much.  All  the  other 
secretaries  reported  a  world  subdued 
by  Love.  In  all  the  other  continents 
men  had  found  some  way  to  express 
this  Love,  and  the  Faith  and  Hope 
which  were  intertwined  with  it.  All 
princes  and  all  people  were  hoping 
and  praying  that  as  October  passed 
away,  one  joyful  signal,  the  world 
over,  might  show  that  the  horrors  of 
old  history  were  sealed  in  one  tomb, 
and  that  in  one  unanimous  heart-beat, 
a  world  of  self-forgetting  men  would 
begin  to  live  as  one  hearty  family  of 
God!  But  here  was  one  man,  who 
with  the  noblest  motive  cried  out, 
"  Never,  never,  never  !  "  Whatever 
else  might  happen,  he  would  never  say 
he  would  "  lend  a  hand." 

The  thirty -first  day  of  October 
dawned.  I  will  confess  that  it  was  a 
sad  day.  Newman  wrote  me  that  to 
him  it  was  a  bitter  morning.  He  had 
been  all  the  evening  before  discussing 
the  Monophysite  heresy  with  Dr.  Phil- 
potts.  "  I  had  forgotten  the  hated 
names,"  wrote  poor  Newman,  and  so 
had  led  round  to  the  beauty  of  Unity 
among  Brethren,  to  which  the  old  man 
had  assented  sweetly ;  and  then  New- 
man had  asked,  timidly,  if,  with  a 
change  of  the  language,  he  could  not 
bring  his  heart  to  agree  to  '  do  good  as 
he  had  opportunity '  ?  "  "  Covenant  of 
Works  !  "  said  the  old  Trojan,  "  Never, 
never,  never!"  So  Newman  went 


home,  and  so  waked  sadly.  A  sad 
breakfast.  None  of  them  could  get  to 
work.  And  Newman  wrote  me  that 
he  thanked  God  even  when  he  heard 
the  fire-alarm  strike,  because  it  was 
an  excuse  for  him  to  leave  his  study. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  district, 
he  bitterly  rued  that  selfish  thought. 
The  fire  was  a  sudden  and  bad  one. 
It  was  already  checked  below,  but 
smoke  was  pouring  up  and  out  of  the 
attic  windows  of  the  warehouse  or  fac- 
tory where  it  had  been  burning.  It 
proved  to  be  a  factory  of  paper  boxes, 
and  the  pasting  women  in  the  attics 
were  stifling  from  the  smoke.  They 
lay  out  on  the  steep  roof,  with  their 
feet  stayed  in  the  gutters,  when  New- 
man came  there.  Davis  and  Flaherty 
were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
bring  their  ladders  to  the  eaves,  —  and 
did  so  ;  but  no  man  could  stand  the 
smoke,  as  he  ran  up,  —  far  less  did 
those  poor  girls  dare  to  risk  it,  coming 
down.  Newman  told  me  he  saw  five 
fellows  in  succession  dash  up  Flaherty's 
ladder,  waver,  and  lose  their  heads,  and 
drop  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the 
crowd  below.  At  last  flames  began 
to  break  out  of  the  fourth  story  win- 
dow, and  to  lap  and  lick  up  the  outside 
of  the  building.  Three  minutes,  and 
the  whole  would  be  over,  —  when  a 
tall  man,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  ran  boldly 
down  the  slope  of  the  roof  of  the 
church  next  the  factory,  by  an  easy 
spring  jumped  across  the  five  feet 
chasm  between  the  buildings,  walked 
like  a  cat  to  the  Dormer  behind  which 
these  five  girls  were  crouching,  and 
then  could  be  seen  leading  them,  lift- 
ing them,  encouraging,  and  then  actu- 
ally carrying  one  along  the  giddy  gut- 
ter-edge, till  he  had  led  them  all  to  the 
more  sheltered  side  upon  which  he  had 
sprung.  Davis  had  caught  the  idea 
already ;  and  by  the  time  that  last 
faint  child  was  on  that  side,  Davis  him- 
self was  at  his  ladder's  top  to  take  her. 
One,  two,  three,  —  all  five  passed 
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down,  —  and  then  Shirt-sleeves,  as  the 
crowd  called  him,  sprang  back  across 
the  gulf  to  the  church  roof;  and  run- 
ning up  the  slates  to  the  tower,  slipped 
in,  and  disappeared. 

The  whole  throng  was  cheering  and 
yelling.  The  girls  were  taken,  I  know 
not  how,  —  and  tended  I  know  not  by 
whom.  Everybody  but  Davis  and 
Flaherty  seemed  to  forget  the  fire,  and 
Newman  found  himself  (as  I  suppose 
every  one  did)  asking  who  Shirt-sleeves 
was,  and  where  he  had  gone.  The 
general  impression  was,  seeing  he  had 
come  down  from  the  steeple,  that  he 
was  an  angel  in  shirt-sleeves.  ^Talk 
grew  loud  at  the  church  door,  which 
proved  to  be  locked.  At  last  the 
fussy,  lazy  sexton  appeared  on  the 
steps,  trying,  by  his  air,  to  make  peo- 
ple think  that  he  was  virtually  the 
hero  of  the  occasion,  though  he  had 
not  happened  to  do  that  particular 
deed.  "  Hannay,"  cried  Newman,  "  is 
that  you  ?  who  was  the  man,  —  where 
is  he?" 

"  Locked  up  in  his  study,"  said 
Hannay ;  "  sees  no  one  till  office  hour." 

"  Study  ?  "  cried  Newman ;  "  who 
do  you  say  it  is  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ? "  says 
Hannay.  .  "  Guess  you  don't  see  him 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  as  often  as  I  do. 
He  saws  all  the  wood  for  the  furnace 
fires.  Why,  it  is  the  old  Doctor  !  " 

Newman  turned  to  the  crowd,  waved 
his  hand,  and  cried,  "  Three  times 
three  for  Dr.  Philpotts  !  "  And  did 
they  not  cheer  well  ? 

Yes,  the  staunch  old  theologian,  who 
would  have  died  before  he  would  ac- 
cept a  "  Covenant  of  Works,"  had 
risked  his  life,  without  one  anxious 
thought,  for  those  five  girls.  "  A  trick 
I  learned  when  I  was  unregenerate," 
he  said  afterwards.  "  I  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge,  and  had  some 
duties  to  discharge  in  taking  the  tongue 
out  from  the  chapel  bell." 

And    the    Sherman    City    papers 


stopped  the  press  and  put  in  EXTRAS, 
to  announce  "  Gallantry  of  Dr.  Phil- 
potts."  «  Dr.  Philpotts  lends  a  hand" 
And  the  local  secretary  telegraphed  to 
the  Middle  States  Secretary ;  and 
he  telegraphed  to  the  Central  Union 
Secretary,  and  he  telegraphed  to  Dal- 
rymple,  — 

"  Dr.  Philpotts  has  lent  a  hand." 

And  this  was  all  anybody  was 
waiting  for.  And  before  noon  of 
that  day,  the  Brothers  in  Unity  at  Fort 
Grant  were  firing  a  salute  from  the 
two  cannon  left  for  that  purpose,  so 
that  when  the  Doctor's  study  was 
open  at  his  office  hour,  he  and  all 
men  knew  that  the  whole  world  was 
One.  The  old  gentleman  was  over- 
whelmed with  visitors.  He  received 
their  congratulations  and  thanks  cor- 
dially, but  said,  "  I  have  not  acceded, 
and  I  never  will  accede,  to  a  Covenant 
of  Works." 

That  day  the  whole  world  held  fes- 
tival. All  schools  were  dismissed, — 
all  banks  and  workshops  and  facto- 
ries closed, — all  "unnecessary  labor 
suspended "  as  the  great  salutes  and 
the  great  chimes  came  booming  out, 
which  announced  the  agreement  of  a 
world  of  self- forgetting  men.  That 
day,  do  I  say  ?  Every  day  from  that 
day  was  festival, — century  after  cen- 
tury. So  soon  as  the  world  once 
learned  the  infinite  blessing  of  Active 
Love,  and  stayed  it  by  Faith,  and  en- 
joyed it  in  Hope,  there  was  no  danger 
that  the  world  should  unlearn  that 
lesson. 

That  lesson  —  if  this  vision  of  a 
possibility  prove  true  —  comes  to  the 
world  by  no  change  of  law;  by  no 
new  revelation,  nor  other  gospel  than 
the  world  has  now.  It  comes  simply 
as  man  after  man,  and  woman  after 
woman,  lead  such  unselfish  lives,  as 
all  of  us  see  sometimes,  as  all  would 
be  glad  to  live,  as  dear  Harry  Wads- 
worth  led  while  his  short  life  went  on. 

Nine  triads  of  years  were  enough 
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each  to  add  a  zero  to  the  figure  which  in  twenty-seven  years,  the  1.  became 

stood  for  that  one  man.  1,000,000,000  —ONE   THOUSAND 

Ten    times     one    was    ten,    10X1  MILLION. 
=  10.     There  was  one  zero.  This  proved   to   be  the  number  of 

But  as  the  nine  zeroes  were  added,  the  Happy  World ! 


MOTHER  AND  SON. 

A  BALLAD. 
BY*  GEORGE    FINNEY. 

(State  Line,  Massachusetts.) 

The  crime  denounced  in  this  poem  is  one  which  defies  legislation,  escapes  the  sentence  of  the 
pulpit,  is  able  to  sustain  its  agents  by  the  publicity  given  to  their  offers  in  the  profligate  journals, 
and,  with  such  wretched  advantage,  it  is  said  to  increase  with  every  year.  Such  crime,  in  other 
times,  has  been  a  symptom  of  the  decline  of  falling  states.  Because  of  the  difficulty  which  moral- 
ists in  other  walks  of  literature  have  in  condemning  it,  we  are  glad  to  pass  a  little  outside  the 
lines  we  should  have  prescribed  to  ourselves,  that  a  poet  of  the  people,  the  sincerity  of  whose  lan- 
guage will  command  respect,  may  tell  the  story  of  victory  over  temptation,  where  temptation  sur- 
rounds itself  with  so  many  false  allies.  —  Editor  Old  and  New. 


THEY  range  the  grazing  Hills  together,  a  Mother  and  her  Son  ; 

He  wore  a  Belt  of  Spanish  Leather, 

A  Student's  Cap  and  single  Feather, 
Which  trailed  away  upon  the  Weather,  though  Breath  of  Wind  was  none. 

ii. 

The  Boy  had  heard  a  Cowbird's  strain,1  "  Where  was  the  Bantling  born  ?  " 

And  from  his  Mother  sought  to  gain 

The  Secret  of  his  Father's  Name, 
If  Shame,  to  share  with  her  the  Shame,  and  share  with  her  the  Scorn. 

in. 

« Beneath  this  Seal  my  Son  may  learn  what  he  desires  to  know, 

And  I  will  pass  this  Field  of  Fern, 

To  yonder  Crag,  so  bleak  and  stern, 

Where  we  the  blasted  Pines  discern  :  remain  here  while  I  go." 

IV. 

He  broke  the  Seal,  he  read  it  through,  and  sprung  upon  his  Feet, 

And  such  a  Flash  of  Joy  there  flew 

Across  his  Features,  hot  and  true, 

As  only  Christian  Converts  knew,  upon  the  Mercy  Seat, 
l  The  Boys  have  the  Opinion  that  the  Cowbird  is  ill-natured,  slyly  picking  up  Scandal. 
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v. 

"  0 !  Mother,  were  you  then  so  brave,  sunk  not  beneath  Despair  ? 
So  late  deceived  by  selfish  Knave, 
The  Offspring  of  the  Skulk  to  save,  — 
And  give  me  Birth  instead  of  Grave,  thy  slender  Means  to  share? 

VI. 

"  My  Father  I  must  never  know,  to  hunt  him  down  to  Death.  — 
We  harvest  of  the  Crop  we  sow ; 
A  Monster,  to  his  own  a  Foe, 
To  puff  his  Smoke  at  Mother's  Woe,  he  cultivates  his  Breath. 

VII. 

"  But  you,  my  Mother,  me  embraced,  —  you  say  <  a  Gift  of  God ; ' 
With  Sighs  and  Weeping  meekly  faced 
The  World  by  whom  you  were  disgraced, 
Who  never,  never  were  debased  beneath  Jehovah's  Rod." 

VIII. 

To  clasp  his  Mother  swift  he  sped ;  she,  pensive  and  distressed, 

Was  halting  at  a  doubtful  Tread : 

With  sudden  Tenderness  she  spread 
Her  Bosom  Shawl  around  his  Head,  his  Cheek  upon  her  Breast. 

IX. 

Again  they  move  with  cheerful  Pace :  —  as  Fancy  prompts  the  Young 

A  cheerful  Plan  of  Life  to  trace,  — 

He  often  sought  his  Mother's  Face,  — 
As  Joys  anticipated  chase  each  other  from  his  Tongue. 

x. 

"To  be  the  greatest  Man  in  Town,"  she  gently  said,  "be  kind,  — 
Thy  Ornament  be  Wisdom's  Crown,  — 
I  would  not  have  thee  seek  Renown, 
That  Whirlpool  where  the  Virtues  drown,  the  Maelstrom  of  the  Mind. 

XI. 

"There  lowers  a  Storm,  my  darling  Child,  let  Patience  stem  the  Strife; 
When  Insults  on  these  Curls  are  piled, 
Rejected  like  a  Thing  defiled, 
Stand  firm  against  that  Tempest  wild,  the  Equinox  of  Life." 

XII. 

Then,  as  her  Boy,  by  Duty  bid,  had  turned  to  go  away, 

His  Mother,  when  his  Form  was  hid 

In  winding  Path  the  Oxen  made, 
Behind  a  Copse  of  Elder  hid,  a  Song  of  Praise  to  pray. 
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XIII. 


"  My  GOD  !  the  Author  of  that  Morn,  it  was  a  blessed  Boon, 
Rejoicing  from  the  gates  of  Born, 
My  Boy,  the  Rainbow  of  the  Storm,  — 
The  overflowing  of  thy  Horn  filled  up  his  empty  Spoon. 


XIV. 


"  I  fainted  with  the  Grief-Burr  Choke,  clutched  Shucks  of  blasted  Love, 
O  that  the  Man  who  gave  that  Stroke 
May  never  have  the  Stifle-Throat, 
The  Heart-swell,  —  nor  the  Vitals'  Bloat  to  crowd  his  Brain  above ! 


XY. 


"  And  nearer  yet  the  Tempter  came,  to  tease  the  Passions  strong, 
She  warned  me  of  Maternal  Pain, 
She  told  of  Pleasures  yet  to  gain, 
Weighed  out  the  Burden  of  my  Shame,  and  magnified  my  Wrong. 


XVI. 


"  To  turn  by  some  unholy  Spell  (she  this  proposal  made) 
The  Fountain-Head  of  Life  to  Hell, 
Or  Sepulchre  where  Fevers  dwell, 
Its  Putrid  Heat  of  Filth  to  sell  where  Female  Eunuchs  trade. 


XVII. 


"  Then  Justice  frowned  with  naked  Blade,  and  Troubles  howled  for  Prey, 
I  knelt  and  for  rny  Bastard  prayed, 
'Twas  then  thy  Voice  behind  the  Shade 
Said,  '  I  am  here,  be  not  afraid/  the  Terrors  fled  away ! 


XVIII. 


"  My  God,  to  me  a  Granite  Wall,  —  praise  HIM  with  Lyre  and  Lute,  — 
Encouraged  me,  frail  Vine,  to  crawl, 
And  twine  my  Tendrils  from  the  Fall, 
Amen  !  the  loudest  Boast  of  all,  HE  loaded  me  with  Fruit." 


PROTOPLASM. 

BY   FRANCIS    TIFFANY.' 


IN  the  strangely  discordant  moods  the  gross,  material,  and  perishable,  and 

which  sweep  across  the  mind  of  man,  at  another  recoiling  in  disgust  at  every 

we  find  him  at  one  time  taking  a  mo-  whisper  of  the  kind.     Often  in  these 

rose  pleasure  in  identifying  himself  with  morbid   moods  he  evinces   keen  dra- 
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matic  satisfaction  in  rhapsodizing  on  all 
that  is  counted  sublimest  in  his  nature, 
only  to  blast  the  whole  with  some 
mocking,  brutal  word  at  the  close. 
Why  does  Hamlet  fling  himself  into 
that  glorious  burst,  "  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man  !  "  ?  Only  to  wreak  the 
fulness  of  his  misery  and  contempt  in 
his  final,  "  This  quintessence  of  dust :  " 
as  just  before  the  '*  brave  o'erhanging 
firmament,"  the  "  majestical  roof,  fret- 
ted with  golden  fire,"  were  but  splen- 
did pictures  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
"  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  va- 
pors." But  in  his  elated  and  soaring 
moods  such  procedure  is  utterly  repul- 
sive to  man.  While  he  is  glorying  in 
life,  beauty,  color,  perfume,  he  turns  in 
anger  and  revolt  on  any  teacher  or  any 
theory  that  undertakes  to  analyze  these 
entrancing  experiences  into  lower  ele- 
ments, and  to  insist  that  certain  atoms, 
oscillations,  and- chemical  affinities  ac- 
count for  them  all,  or  are  adequate 
equivalents  of  them.  The  golden- 
haired  Mary,  into  whose  blue  eyes  he 
is  fondly  looking,  and  round  whose 
waist  his  arm  is  circling,  he  refuses 
stubbornly  to  identify  with  any  form- 
ula of  definite  proportions  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  The 
gorgeous  sunset  into  which  they  are 
both  gazing  with  silent  adoration, — 
this  he  will  not  have  translated  into 
barren  terms  of  so  much  vaporized 
water,  so  many  vibrations  of  ether. 
Is  he  right  or  wrong,  conceited  or  ra- 
tional, in  such  refusal  ? 

Wandering  through  the  halls  of  the 
larger  anatomical  museums  of  Europe 
and  America,  one  is  wont  to  find  him- 
self brought  to  a  stand  before  a  certain 
glass-doored  case,  whose  contents  pre- 
sent him  with  a  comprehensive  view 
of  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  man.  A  large  bottle 
of  water  stands  flanked  by  a  number 
of  smaller  bottles  and  vials,  contain- 
ing, in  varying  quantities,  chloride  of 
sodium,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  starch, 


sugar,  fibrin,  hematine,  biliverdine, 
and  the  many  other  indispensable  in- 
gredients. And  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  sight  it  is.  Everything  is 
there  that  was  ever  in  the  departed 
gentleman,  who,  out  of  his  own  sub- 
stance, kindly  furnished  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  collection ;  yes,  every- 
thing that  is  in  you,  the  spectator, 
improving  your  mind,  and,  after  a 
fashion,  contemplating  as  man-subjec- 
tive, the  man-objective  before  you.  You 
look  round,  perhaps,  with  a  certain 
shock  at  blue-eyed  Mary,  as  you  re- 
call, on  the  highest  physiological  au- 
thority, that  there  is  nothing  now  and 
here  in  her  that  is  not  "  represented " 
in  the  vials  before  you.  You  feel 
tempted  to  say,  brusquely,  "  I  have 
seen  enough  of  this,  let's  get  out  into 
the  air !  "  But,  alas !  you  were  born 
too  late  in  the  course  of  the  ages  to  do 
this  resolutely.  A  sudden  feeling  of 
shame  flushes  your  cheek.  What !  am 
I  to  be  afraid  of  facts!  Am  I  to  be 
one  of  the  unprogressive  and  reaction- 
ary tremblers  who  hate,  and  hide  from, 
science  !  This  protest  in  me,  is  it  any- 
thing but  the  protest  of  false  pride,  a 
cowardly  cold-shoulder  turned  to  my 
own  and  Mary's  poor  blood-relatives, 
hematine  and  globuline?  You  turn 
for  possibility  of  escape  from  the  hu- 
miliating conclusion  to  the  printed  ex- 
planation of  the  contents  of  the  case, 
and  read  that  the  conditions  under 
which  these  elements  become  man  are 
left  out,  uncorkable,  in  any  of  the  vi- 
als. The  conditions!  Well,  I  will 
think  about  these  conditions. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  scientific 
men  who  make  short  work  with  these 
protests.  u  Here  is  the  analysis!" 
they  gruffly  say.  "A  whole  is  but 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  parts  or* 
particles  are  all  here.  True,  the  con- 
ditions, the  subtle  and  obscure  influ- 
ences under  which  they  unite  and 
think,  love,  weep,  rejoice,  are  not  in 
the  glass  case.  But  they  are  trifling 
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matters.  A  little  heat,  a  little  elec- 
tricity, and  so  forth.  The  particles 
are  the  all-important  entities.  Vibra- 
tions among  them  will  account  for  all 
your  poetry,  all  your  affection,  all  your 
prayers.  One  thing  is  certain :  such 
emotions  and  thoughts  are  nothing, 
when  we  come  to  sift  them  down,  but 
complications  of  vibrations  of  just  such 
elements  as  are  before  you.  Your  pro- 
test that  human  nature  is  degraded  by 
admitting  this,  is  the  folly  of  pride  or 
the  conceit  of  ignorance.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  feeling,  sir, 
but  a  matter  of  fact." 

"  Yes,"  you  reply,  "  but  feelings  are 
facts,  and  often  the  most  rational  of 
facts.  All  that  we  know  in  any  de- 
partment may  be  reduced  to  feelings 
of  difference  between  one  thing  and 
another.  Beauty  and  ugliness,  truth 
and  error,  with  all  their  nicest  shad- 
ings  of  discrimination,  rest  at  last  upon 
great  and  small  senses  of  dissimilarity. 
I,  for  one,  encounter  a  point-blank 
sense  of  utter  incongruity  when  you 
tell  me,  after  the  manner  of  Professor 
Huxley,  and  in  his  own  words,  that 
*  It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether 
we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter 
in  terms  of  spirit  or  the  phenomena 
of  spirit  in  terms  of  matter,'  nay,  and 
still  further  tell  me  that  the  latter  is 
altogether  the  clearer  and  better  man- 
ner of  expression.  A  great  gulf  yawns 
between  the  two.  The  one  refers  me 
to  daily  conscious  experiences  known 
in  being  and  experienced  in  no  other 
way.  The  other  refers  me  to  images 
of  shifting  motions  among  points  and 
specks.  A  matter  of  little  moment ! 
Let  us  suppose  that  some  clever  ex- 
perimenter, like  Professor  Tyndal,  had 
lived  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  had 
invented  an  electric  or  other  light  of 

1 1.  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.  By  T.  H. 
Huxley,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  New  Haven,  Conn. : 
Charles  C.  Chatfield.  1870. 

Compare  with  this  pamphlet  the  criticism  with 
this  name :  — 


such  intensity  that  its  rays  would  pen- 
etrate right  through  the  brain  of  a 
man,  and  throw  an  image  of  his  cere- 
bral activities  upon  a  screen.  Well, 
we  have  our  Shakespeare  in  full  fire 
of  thought  and  emotion,  evolving  his 
'  Hamlet,'  and  our  deft  professor  seiz- 
ing the  witching  hour  to  place  his  lamp 
and  project  upon  the  screen  a  magni- 
fied picture  of  all  the  molecular  agita- 
tions going  on  inside  that  imperial 
skull.  Then  throw  in  Professor  Peirce, 
or  the  cunningest  mathematician  Eu- 
rope or  America  can  produce,  and  let 
him  compute  and  formulate  the  pulsing 
and  whirling  oscillations  in  exactest 
terms  of  time  and  space.  Will  you,  man 
of  science,  gravely  assert  absolute  iden- 
tity of  the  wriggling  screen-picture 
and  the  tragedy  of  "Hamlet"?  Do 
you  regard  it  a  matter  of  little  moment 
whether  you  express  the  soliloquy  on 
suicide  in  terms  of  vibration  or  the 
terms  of  vibration  in  the  soliloquy  on 
suicide  ?  Would  you  be  willing  to  have 
your  edition  of  the  great  dramatist 
printed  for  you  in  formulae  of  molecu- 
lar motions  ?  " 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late 
about  Protoplasm,  and  Professor  Hux- 
ley's lecture  on  Protoplasm  as  the 
Physical  Basis  of  Life.1  The  lecture 
is  written  with  the  glowing  enthusiasm 
of  the  herald  of  a  marvellous  discov- 
ery, which  is  fairly  to  take  away  the 
breath  of  the  uninitiated.  What  is  the 
astounding  fact  we  are,  in  this  paper, 
called  upon  to  give  in  to  ?  It  is,  that 
there  is  one  kind  of  matter  common  to 
all  living  things ;  that  as  all  the  buildings 
in  a  city,  whether  hovels,  warehouses, 
palaces,  may  be  built  of  brick,  and  of 
the  same  kind  of  brick,  so  all  living 
existences,  from  the  lowest  animalcule 
to  Shakespeare,  are  built  of  one  and 

2.  As  regards  Protoplasm  in  relation  to  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  Essay  on  the  Physical  Basis  of 
Life.  By  James  Hutchinson  Stirling,  F.  R.  C.  S. 
LL.D.  Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 
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the  same  substance.  Different  as  look 
"  the  flower  a  girl  wears  in  her  hair 
and  the  blood  which  courses  in  her 
youthful  veins  ;  "  different  as  look  ".the 
dense  and  resisting  mass  of  the  oak, 
the  strong  fabric  of  the  tortoise,  and 
those  broad  disks  of  jelly  which  may 
be  seen  pulsating  through  the  waters 
of  a  calm  sea,  but  which  drain  away 
to  mere  tilms  in  the  hand  which  raises 
them  out  of  their  element;"  yet,  in 
substance  or  material  composition  a 
hidden  bond  connects  them.  They  are 
made  alike  out  of  protoplasm. 

And  what  is  this  protoplasm  ?  An 
elementary  life-stuff,  a  form  of  matter 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen.  "  When  these  four 
elements  are  brought  together  under 
certain  conditions  they  give  rise  to  the 
still  more  complex  body,  protoplasm, 
and  this  protoplasm  exhibits  the  phe- 
nomena of  life."  It  is  alive,  and  con- 
tains, as  inherent  properties,  the  powers 
of  contractility,  alimentation,  growth, 
and  reproduction  —  the  only  proper- 
ties of  any  and  all  living  things, 
whether  they  be  cell-plants,  oaks,  star- 
fish, horses,  or  men.  Now,  "  if  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  water  are  its 
/  properties,  so  are  those  presented  by 
protoplasm,  living  or  dead,  its  proper- 
ties." And,  "  if  the  properties  of  wa- 
ter may  be  properly  said  to  result  from 
the.  nature  and  disposition  of  its  promi- 
nent molecules,  I  can  find  no  intelligible 
ground  for  refusing  to  say  that  the  prop- 
erties of  protoplasm  result  from  the  na- 
ture and  disposition  of  its  molecules." 
There  is  no  justification,  then,  for  as- 
suming the  existence  of  anything  in 
the  living  matter  that  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  non-living  elements  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  any  more  than  there  is 
of  assuming  the  existence  in  water  of 
anything  that  was  not  before  in  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  which  it  is 

1  Translation :  "  What  are  people  tearing  round 
and  screaming  so  about?  They  want  to  get 
food,  breed  children,  and  then  feed  them  as  well 


composed.  Water  differs,  indeed,  in 
properties,  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  protoplasm  from  the  four  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed.  But  this  is 
just  what  might  be  expected.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  an  added  something,  called 
"  vitality,"  stands  in  the  same  category 
of  absurdity  with  "  the  inherent  meat- 
roasting  quality,"  by  which  Martinus 
Scriblerus  accounted  for  the  operation 
of  the  meat-jack.  And  the  scornful 
fling  of  "  materialism "  at  those  who 
reject  vitality,  is  on  a  par  with  the 
same  fling  at  those  who  explained  the 
turning  of  the  spit  by  a  certain  mech- 
anism worked  by  the  draught  of  the 
chimney. 

So  far  for  Professor  Huxley's  state- 
ment of  the  community  in  substance 
that  unites  all  the  varieties  of  life. 
But  this  is  not  all.  A  community  in 
form  and  faculty  also  unites  all  living 
things,  "  from  the  brightly-colored 
lichen,  which  so  nearly  resembles  a 
mere  mineral  incrustation  of  the  bare  \ 
rock  on  which  it  grows,  to  the  painter 
to  whom  it  is  instinct  with  beauty,  or 
the  botanist  whom  it  feeds  with  knowl- 
edge." This  may  seem  startling  at 
first,  but  Professor  Huxley  proposes 
to  demonstrate  its  truth.  And,  first, 
of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  all  living 
existences.  What  are  they,  to  take 
those  of  man  as  the  highest  example  ? 
Has  not  Goethe  condensed  a  survey 
of  them  all  in  the  famous  epigram,  — 

"  Warum  treibt  sich  das  Volk  so,  und  schreit? 

Es  will  sich  ernahren, 
Kinder  zeugen,  und  die  nahren  so  gut  es 

vennag. 
Weiter  bringt  es  kein  Mensch,  stell'  er  sich 

wie  er  auch  will."  1 

These  faculties  are,  contractility,  ali- 
mentation, growth,  reproduction.  And 
here,  at  once,  we  have  the  identifica- 
tion of  them  all  in  protoplasm.  This 
may  not  seem  satisfactory  at  first  to 

as  they  can.  Do  as  he  may,  no  man  carries  it 
further  than  this." 
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one  who  calls  to  mind  a  Newton  or  a 
Kant,  who  beget  no  children,  but  spend 
their  powers  in  discovering  the  sublime 
order  of  the  heavens  or  in  unveiling 
the  still  more  sublime  order  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But  the  failure  to  marry 
and  procreate  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  matter  of  accident.  In  the  chief 
characteristics,  however,  of  the  men, 
in  what  we  call  their  stupendous  men- 
tal growth  and  mental  activity,  we 
have  only  highly  differentiated  forms 
of  alimentation  and  contractility.  So 
many  extremely  mobile  vibrations 
stand  for  the  "  Principia  "  of  Newton 
and  the  "  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason" 
of  Kant.  So  much  assimilation  stands 
for  the  colossal  knowledge  of  each. 
The  motives,  too,  to  mental  action,  the 
ardor,  iron  industry,  intuitive  insight, 
which  characterized  the  men,  these  are 
still  only  phenomena  of  contractility, 
contractility  greater  and  more  diverse 
in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  from  that  of 
the  jelly-fish.  "  All  vital  action,"  says 
Professor  Huxley,  is  "  the  result  of 
the  molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm 
which  displays  it.  And  if  so,  it  must 
be  true,  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  that  the  thoughts  to  which 
I  am  now  giving  utterance,  and  your 
thoughts  regarding  them,  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  molecular  changes  of 
that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source 
of  our  other  vital  phenomena."  "  Even 
those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of 
feeling,  and  of  will,  which  we  rightly 
name  the  higher  faculties,  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  this  classification,  inasmuch 
as  to  every  one  but  the  subject  of 
them,  they  are  known  only  as  transi- 
tory changes  in  the  relative  positions 
of  parts  of  the  body.  Speech,  gesture, 
and  every  other  form  of  human  ac- 
tion, are,  in  the  long  run,  resolvable 
into  muscular  contraction,  and  muscular 
contraction  is  but  a  transitory  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of 
a  muscle."  So,  we  see  the  Kants  and 
Newtons  are  not  overlooked,  as  might 


at  first  appear,  on  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  all-comprehensive  epigram. 

The  powers  or  faculties  thus  dis- 
posed of,  the  same  absolute  unity  is, 
according  to  Professor  Huxley,  predi- 
cable  of  the  form  or  structure  of  all 
the  infinitely  varied  types  of  life.  How- 
ever complicated,  they  are  at  bottom 
but  so  many  multiples  of  units  of  nu- 
cleated or  unnucleated  protoplasm,  va- 
riously modified.  Woody  fibre,  sap- 
duct,  grain  of  pollen,  petal  of  flower ; 
blood  of  ox,  bone  of  whale,  hair  of 
goat,  heart,  lung,  brain  of  man  ;  every 
organ  of  plant  or  animal  was  once  no 
more  than  an  aggregation  of  small, 
colorless  corpuscles  of  this  primitive 
life-stuff.  In  the  adult  reasoning  man, 
alike  as  in  the  jelly-like  egg  in  which 
he  originates,  "  all  that  lives,  and  every 
part  of  all  that  lives,  are  but  nuclea- 
ted or  unnucleated,  modified  or  un- 
modified protoplasm."  Protoplasm  is, 
then,  the  formal  basis  of  life.  "It  is 
the  clay  of  the  potter,  which,  bake  it 
or  paint  it  as  he  will,  remains  clay, 
separated  by  artifice,  and  not  by  na- 
ture, from  the  commonest  brick  or 
sun-dried  clod." 

Now,  a  great  deal  of  this  lecture  of 
Professor  Huxley,  is  undoubtedly  very 
true,  very  interesting,  and,  we  may  add, 
very  harmless.  There  is  always  a  keen 
delight  in  getting  at  qualities  of  simi- 
larity and  identity  pervading  all  the 
departments  of  nature.  Every  intelli- 
gent man  enjoys  reading  the  proof  that 
the  flower  is  made  up  of  modified 
leaves  or  the  skull  of  modified  verte- 
bra3.  The  lime  in  our  bones  acknowl- 
edges kinship  with  the  lime  in  the 
rocks,  and  the  skin  of  our  hands  w;th 
the  leather  of  the  reins  with  which  we 
drive.  Even  the  old  catechism  taught 
us,  as  Mr.  Stirling  claims,  that  man 
was  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
Professor  Huxley,  however,  evidently 
regards  the  dust  as  containing  more 
than  is  needful  for  the  building  up  of 
a  man.  He  cares  very  little  for  most 
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of  the  forms  of  inorganic  matter.  In- 
deed, as  far  as  inorganic  "matter  is  con- 
cerned, he  manifests  interest  only  in 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  the 
combined  elements  out  of  which  plants 
can  manufacture  protoplasm.  This 
manufacture  accomplished,  we  have 
life -stuff,  elementary  living  matter. 
True,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  have 
a  plant  before  you  can  get  protoplasm, 
and  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  have 
protoplasm  before  you  can  get  a  plant, 
but  this  little  preliminary  difficulty 
may  be  left  to  the  raisers  of  futile  ob- 
jections. The  protoplasm  once  given, 
he  has  all  he  wants  to  construct  his 
world  out  of.  Here  is  the  lively  brick 
of  scripture  to  be  built  up  into  the 
living  temple.  Not  to  put  it  pro- 
fanely, it  is  alive  and  kicking.  It  is  en- 
dowed with  contractility,  alimentation, 
reproduction.  Thought  and  feeling 
are  contractions ;  alimentation  involves 
growth  without  end  in  it;  reproduc- 
tion peoples  the  living  world  of  plant 
and  animal.  What  can  be  asked  for 
more  ? 

The  first  question  that  naturally 
arises  is,  where  does  Professor  Hux- 
ley find  his  protoplasm,  his  elementary 
life-stuff,  the  one  common  physical 
basis  of  all  forms  of  life  ?  Does  the 
combination  lie  round  anywhere 
"  loose,"  as  the  elements  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen  may  ?  No  !  he  finds  it 
nowhere  but  in  some  living  organism. 
He  can  discover  it  in  the  nettle-plant, 
in  the  egg,  in  the  muscle  or  nerve  of 
living  animals.  But  turn  away  from 
its  organic  connections,  all  the  powers 
he  claims  for  it  disappear.  Its  life 
departs.  Alimentation,  growth,  re- 
production, are  gone.  A  world  of 
such  matter  would  not  advance  us  a 
step  toward  the  construction  of  an 
animalcule.  Why!  Evidently  be- 
cause something  is  not  active  in  this 
albuminoid  mass  that  was  active  in  it 
while  it  maintained  its  organic  connec- 
tions. The  cause  of  the  life  that  was 


in  it  is  now  out  of  it,  whatever  that 
cause  might  be.  The  molecules  re- 
main, the  chemical  affinities  remain, 
but  one  and  perhaps  the  chief  of  the 
factors  of  life  is  gone,  a  factor  that 
never  displays  its  energy  but  in  and 
through  an  organism.  Here,  then, 
opens  an  inseparable  gulf  between 
dead  protoplasm  and  living  protoplasm. 
Till  the  other  factor  is  brought  in,  no 
protoplastic  life  exists.  In  what  just 
sense  then,  can  protoplasm  as  an  entity 
itself  be  called  a  clay  out  of  which  or- 
ganisms are  built  ?  "  The  reason  of 
the  specific  mode  of  existence  of 
every  part  of  a  living  body  lies  in 
the  whole."  This  reason  is  at  once  a 
thought,  an  order,  and  a  converging 
of  manifold  energies  upon  an  end. 
In  its  totality  it  is  the  antecedent  and 
the  cause  of  every  manifestation  of 
life.  And  its  efficiency  and  reality  is 
proved  by  the  inevitable  sequence  of 
death  when  its  action  is  withdrawn. 

Again,  on  what  just  grounds  can 
Professor  Huxley  claim  absolute  iden- 
tity for  the  various  kinds  of  protoplasm 
he  finds  in  organic  structures  ?  True, 
they  are  all  largely  albuminoid.  But 
this  is  only  the  old  dust  of  the  cate- 
chism over  again.  There  is  nothing 
startling  here,  unless  a  claim  is  made 
that  this  identity  is  the  only  notice- 
able thing,  and  that  differences  between 
the  kinds  are  of  the  most  trifling  im- 
port. But  precisely  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  The  differences  are  as  nearly 
the  all,  and  in  all,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween a  rude,  bestial  idol  and  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  both  constructed  out 
of  the  same  physical  basis  of  marble. 
Trace  these  kinds  of  protoplasm  back 
to  their  most  simple  and  homogeneous 
forms,  and  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  "  that  in  every  different  tissue 
there  is  a  different  initial  term  in  the 
series."  There  is  bone  protoplasm, 
muscle  protoplasm,  brain  protoplasm, 
and  protoplasm  of  all  the  tissues,  no 
one  of  which  but  reproduces  only  its 
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own  kind  and  is  uninterchangeable 
with  the  rest.  Break  the  maturing 
egg,  and  watch  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion within,  as,  from  separate  centres, 
the  cell-growth  of  nerve,  bone,  mus- 
cle, skin,  begins.  Each  activity  is 
stamped  with  its  special  characteris- 
tics, does  its  own  special  work,  and 
nothing  but  its  special  work.  The 
process  involves,  indeed,  the  presence 
and  agency  of  albuminoid  matter. 
But  does  it  not  as  absolutely  involve 
the  presence  and  agency  of  other  ele- 
ments than  the  four  whose  union  con- 
stitutes protoplasm?  The  chlorine, 
sodium,  potassium,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
and  other  elements,  with  their  multi- 
plied combinations,  are  they  not  real 
powers?  Can  their  role  be  thrown 
out,  and  the  whole  credited  to  proto- 
plasm ?  Will  you  ever  witness  the 
production  of  skeleton,  brain,  lungs, 
without  them?  Professor  Huxley 
seems  almost  crazed  over  protoplasm. 
He  makes  an  idol  of  it  after  the  nar- 
rowest sectarian  fashion.  He  refuses 
to  define  what  he  means  by  it,  or 
rather  makes  his  use  of  the  term 
cover  a  hundred  objects  besides  the 
thing  itself.  Certainly,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  say,  if  he  chooses,  that  the 
structure  of  a  man  is  composed  of 
blood,  brain,  bone,  cartilage,  etc.,  and 
that  all  these  are  made  out  of  proto- 
plasm alone.  But  any  child  can  an- 
swer him  that  they  are  made  out  of  a 
great  many  things  besides,  and  that  it 
is  a  poor  statement  that  does  not  in- 
clude these.  True,  Professor  Huxley 
alludes  slightly  to  these  and  other 
things,  as  modifications.  But  the  very 
marrow  of  the  question  is  a  question 
of  modifications.  The  modifications  of 
various  kinds,  —  and  they  are  infinitely 
extended,  —  are  the  controlling  and 
shaping  powers.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  the  inherent  life  he  claims 
for  his  abstract  albuminoid  life-stuff  is 
a  pure  fiction.  The  life  is  the  result 
of  the  sum  total  of  all  the  forces  at 


work,  —  forces  as  active  in  the  envi- 
ronment as  in  the  varied  substances 
environed,  forces  acting  and  reacting 
upon  one  another,  so  that  the  instant 
the  interchange  is  interrupted,  the 
life  ceases.  It  is  mere  fetich  worship 
to  shut  them  up  in  any  one  element 
and  there  worship  them.  It  is  a 
blind  ignoring  of  half  or  perhaps  of 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  tantamount  to  shouting  over 
the  amazing  discovery  that  the  Par- 
thenon, St.  Peter's,  and  Milan  Cathe- 
dral are  identical  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  alike  mainly  built  of  limestone ; 
hurrah,  the  marble  is  the  basis  and  the 
all  in  all !  No  matter  about  the  mod- 
ifications! Throw  out,  as  of  small 
account,  the  army  of  muscular  labor- 
ers, the  thousand  stone-cutters  making 
the  chips  fly,  the  cranes  and  derricks 
hoisting  into  place  pillar  and  frieze 
and  architrave,  and  those  lustrous- 
eyed,  divinely-moving  men,  Phidias 
and  Angelo,  who  seem  the  unity  and 
the  reason  of  the  whole  !  The  lime- 
stone is  the  solid  fact. 

The  strange  perversion  that  runs 
through  this  whole  lecture  is  nowhere 
more  fully  instanced  than  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Professor  Huxley  speaks 
of  dead  protoplasm  as  contrasted  with 
living.  By  dead  protoplasm  he  means, 
for  example,  the  beef,  mutton,  fish, 
served  up  upon  our  tables.  These 
we  eat,  and  by  "a  singular  inward 
laboratory "  we  possess,  convert  into 
living  protoplasm,  thus  "  transubstan- 
tiating sheep  into  man."  Now,  see 
the  confusion  of  terms  interpolated 
here  ?  Protoplasm,  in  the  definition 
once  given  in  the  lecture,  is  a  purely 
albuminoid  substance,  composed  of 
varying  proportions  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  nitrogen.  Is  this  true 
of  beef  or  mutton  ?  Professor  Huxley 
would  have  it  so  to  secure  the  simple 
and  beautiful  logic,  mutton  is  proto- 
plasm, mutton  makes  man,  therefore 
protoplasm  makes  man.  But  we  re- 
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peat  it,  is  this  true  of  beef  or  mutton  ? 
Would  Professor  Huxley  undertake 
to  live  on  pure  albuminoid  matter. 
Without  consuming  a  due  proportion 
of  starchy  and  oleaginous  substances, 
without  the  organic  saline  matters, 
would  he  assert  his  capability  of  main- 
taining for  any  great  length  of  time 
the  functions  of  his  marvellous  organ- 
ism and  of  acting,  thinking,  and  feel- 
ing ?  "A  man,"  says  Dr.  Dalton, 
"  may  be  starved  to  death  at  last  by 
depriving  him  of  chloride  of  sodium 
or  phosphate  of  lime,  just  as  surely, 
though  not  so  rapidly,  as  if  he  were 
deprived  of  albumen  or  oil."  Why 
are  not  these  "  physical  bases  of  life  ?  " 
Why  should  protoplasm  be  called  the 
physical  basis  of  life,  very  much  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  is 
called  The  Book?  Where  is  there  any 
such  one  compound  substance  in  exist- 
ence, which  is  capable  in  itself  alone,  in 
virtue  of  its  own  inherent  properties,  of 
evolving  all  the  varieties  of  life  we  see  ? 
No !  nature  permits  no  such  arrogant 
assumptions.  She  is  the  all  in  all,  the 
all  through  all.  In  every  cell  she  is 
present  in  a  million  subtle  ways.  "  No 
protoplasm  no  Newton,"  is  no  more 
true  than  "  No  chloride  of  sodium  no 
Newton."  And  it  were  as  sensible  to 
isolate  and  deify  the  one  principle  as 
the  other,  to  resolve  Lear  into  rock-salt 
as  to  resolve  Lear  into  albuminoid 
matter,  and  any  and  everything  it  can 
do  on  its  own  private  account.  Why 
not  be  content  with  showing,  physio- 
logically, the  important  role  played  by 
albuminoid  compounds  in  the  structure 
of  living  beings,  without  running  into 
the  imbecility  of  holding  all  else  of 
small  account  and  to  be  slurred  over 
with  a  simple  allusion  to  "modifica- 
tion ! " 

The  proposition,  then,  "  that  all  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  organisms  shall  be 
identified  in  protoplasm,"  will  not  hold 
either  of  chemical  substance  or  form. 
To  attempt  this  is  to  deprive  the  term 


of  all  definite  meaning.  It  is  either 
to  ignore  innumerable  cooperating  en- 
ergies, or  to  confound  them  all  with 
mere  albuminoid  matter.  And  in  this 
latter  case,  it  asserts  nothing  more  than 
the  vacant  proposition  that  all  the 
countless  causes  that  work  together  to 
build  up  a  man  are  the  causes  of  the 
man.  But  this  it  is  not  worth  while 
writing  a  pamphlet  to  prove. 

Professor  Huxley's  lecture  is  evident- 
ly written  in  a  polemical  rather  than  a 
purely  scientific  spirit.  His  "  living 
clay  "  has  clearly  been  baked  by  him 
into  a  brick  to  throw  at  some  theolog- 
ical or  kindred  head.  He  wants  it  to 
hurt  when  it  hits,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  he  labors  largely  at  the  assertion 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  assum- 
ing the  existence  in  living  matter  of  a 
something  which  has  no  representative 
or  correlative  in  the  non-living  matter 
which  is  the  source  of  it.  The  animus 
of  his  pamphlet  is,  patently,  a  mood  of 
mind  which  finds  keen  satisfaction  in 
reducing  all  that  is  highest  even  in 
man  to  meagre  and  distasteful  antece- 
dents. A  single  analogy  plays  a  prom- 
inent part  in  his  argument.  "  We  think 
fit  to  call  different  kinds  of  matter  car- 
bon, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
and  to  speak  of  the  various  powers  and 
activities  of  these  substances  as  the 
properties  of  the  matter  of  which  they 
are  composed.  When  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  mixed  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  the  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  them,  they  disappear,  and  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  in  weight  to 
the  sum  of  their  weight  appears  in 
their  place.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
parity  between  the  active  and  passive 
powers  of  the  water  and  those  of  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  gave  rise 
to  it.  Nevertheless  we  call  these  the 
properties  of  the  water,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  believe  that  in  some  way 
they  result  from  the  properties  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  water.  Is 
the  case  in  any  way  changed  when  car- 
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bonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  dis- 
appear, and  in  their  place,  under  the 
influence  of  pree'xistent  living  proto- 
plasm, an  equivalent  weight  of  the 
matter  of  life  makes  its  appearance  ?  " 
Now  all  this  sounds  plausible  at 
the  first  hearing  and  somewhat  start- 
ling. But  is  it  not  only  another  as- 
pect of  the  same  enforced  unity  at- 
tained by  ignoring  difference,  already 
complained  of?  Yes,  in  a  sense,  we 
speak  of  the  properties  of  water,  and 
believe  they  result  from  the  compo- 
nent elements.  That  is,  we  believe 
the  same  fundamental  atoms  are  there 
and  the  same  forces,  only  acting  and 
reacting  on  one  another  in  a  way  to 
produce  new  series  of  interior  motions. 
But  how  long  can  water  be  studied 
and  attention  be  still  confined  to  the 
properties  strictly  derived  from  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  ?  We  study  it 
as  subjected  to  and  operated  on  by  a 
great  number  of  other  forces,  and  the 
resultant  phenomena  are  due  to  the 
combination  and  not  to  the  water 
alone.  Water  crystallizes  into  ice, 
expands  into  steam.  Now  it  is  cloud, 
now  snow-flake,  now  rain,  now  frosty 
imitation  of  the  most  complex  forms  of 
vegetable  foliage.  Is  it  all  these  by  in- 
herent properties  of  its  own,  or  by  the 
play  upon  itself  of  external  forces  in- 
finitely varied  in  kind  and  degree  ? 
Surely  it  is  only  in  a  very  loose  way 
of  speaking,  and  for  mere  convenience, 
that  we  can  attribute  all  this  to  any- 
thing in  the  water  alone.  As  phenom- 
ena, we  have  very  inadequate  concep- 
tions of  them  while  we  dwell  exclu- 
sively on  what  is  only  one  factor  in 
the  case.  But  the  evil  of  this  kind 
of  view  grows  a  million-fold  greater 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  still  more 
highly  -  compound  substances.  The 
molecular  arrangements  taken  on  by 
the  four  primal  elements  that  enter 
into  the  formation  of  protoplasm,  seem 
to  serve  to  bring  that  substance  into 
relation  with  an  inconceivable  variety 


of  powers  in  the  vast  complexus  of 
nature,  and  they  make  the  substance 
the  theatre  of  an  entirely  new  and 
distinct  class  of  phenomena.  But 
without  the  most  intimate  association 
with  still  other  primal  and  compound 
elements,  without  contact  with  the 
million  subtle  influences  that  work 
through  every  organization,  —  and  we 
have  no  protoplasm  except  such  as  is 
born  in  and  of  organization,  —  with- 
out all  these  we  witness  none  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  manifested  by  any 
mere  chemical  compound  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  It 
will  never  do  to  lose  sight  of  the 
countless  organizing  forces  that  have 
been  focussed  on  every  primitive  germ 
and  have  determined  how  it  shall  de- 
velop and  into  what.  The  egg  is  not 
something  apart.  The  father  is  in  it, 
the  mother  is  in  it.  The  diet,  climate, 
mode  of  life,  the  everything  that  in- 
fluenced the  parents  through  the  in- 
numerable inlets  of  their  own  struc- 
tures, the  whole  past  history  of  the 
planet  are  in  it.  We  cannot  throw 
these  out  and  fall  back  on  a  mere  enu- 
meration of  the  four  chemical  elements 
of  protoplasm.  The  most  these  can 
do  is  to  contribute  one  stage  to  the 
process.  And  to  fall  into  a  sort  of 
stupid  wonder  and  fetich  worship  over 
them,  instead  of  tracing  organization 
through  the  converging  lines  of  the 
infinitely-varied,  exquisitely-adjusted, 
end-contemplating  powers  working 
from  all  quarters  of  the  universe,  is  a 
pitiable  business. 

This  latter  and  in  every  way  more 
rational  view,  takes  us  quite  out  of 
the  region  of  blind  chemical  affinities 
and  simple  varieties  of  molecular 
motions.  It  introduces  us  into  the 
manifest  world  of  order,  thought,  pur- 
pose. For  a  sublime  result  we  claim, 
in  their  totality,  adequately  sublime 
antecedents.  We  find  these  in  the 
architectonic  unity  working  through 
all  things.  Face  to  '  face  with  this, 
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we  refuse  to  recognize  the  reason  of 
respiring  lungs,  beating  heart,  seeing 
eye,  and  hearing  ear  in  mere  molecu- 
lar agency.  These  marvellous  crea- 
tions are  expressions  of  something 
marvellous  and  awe-inspiring  behind 
them.  And  with  this  awe  and  wonder 
in  our  hearts,  we  feel  it  to  be  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  and  true,  to  call  the 
life"  the  inherent  property  of  the  or- 
ganizing and  life-giving  energy  that 
binds  in  common  unity  the  million 
separate  atoms  and  motions,  than  to 
call  it  the  inherent  property  of  proto- 
plasm or  of  any  separate  substance  in- 
volved in  the  process. 

Professor  Huxley  anticipates  that 
the  hue  and  cry  of  "  gross  and  brutal 
materialism "  will  be  raised  against 
him  for  this  lecture.  At  the  same 
time  he  emphatically  denies  that  he  is 
a  materialist,  and  asserts  materialism 
"  to  involve  grave  philosophical  error," 
—  error,  .too,  which,  practically,  "may 
paralyze  the  energies  and  destroy  the 
beauty  of  a  life."  And  unquestion- 
ably he  is  absolutely  sincere  in  his 
disclaimer. 

But  what  is  there  in  materialism 
which  "  may  paralyze  the  energies  and 
destroy  the  beauty  of  a  life  ?  "  Is  it 
anything  but  a  settled  habit  of  resolv- 
ing that  which  is  consciously  felt  to  be 
highest  and  noblest  into  identity  with 
mean  and  unworthy  antecedents  or  con- 
comitants ?  The  moment  this  is  effectu- 
ally accomplished  in  any  mind,  the  way 
is  opened  for  the  inroads  of  grossness, 
mockery,  bitterness,  and  despair. 

"  I  looked  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray  : 

But,  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gushed, 
A  wicked  whisper  came  and  made 
*    My  heart  as  dry  as  dust." 

This  is  the  one  uniform  operation  of 
the  completed  or  advancing  process, 
though  manifested  in  a  thousand 
shapes. 

Now,  how  long  could  a  mind  be 
shut  up  to  the  belief  that  all  the  varie- 
ties of  thought  and  feeling  may  be  re- 


duced to  mere  varieties  of  contractil- 
ities and  nothing  more ;  how  long 
could  a  mind  dwell  in  the  absolute  con- 
viction that  all  the  infinitely  varying 
manifestations  of  life  are  due  to  the 
inherent  properties  of  one  and  the 
same  compound  substance  composed 
of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxy- 
gen, without  feeling  wonder,  worship, 
dignity,  and  hope  die  out  of  him  ?  Do 
the  best  we  may  with  conceptions  of 
vibrations  and  oscillations,  multiply 
and  combine  them  to  the  last  degree, 
they  still  keep  upon  their  own  limited 
plane,  and  involve  no  possible  resem- 
blance to  thought  and  feeling.  Do  the 
best  we  may  with  conceptions  of  what 
we  mean  by  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen,  we  still  revolve  in  the 
same  narrow  circle  of  purely  physical 
qualities.  There  is  and  there  can  be 
in  them  no  reminder  of  anything  dif- 
ferent from  themselves.  By  the  very 
necessities  of  our  thoughts  "they  are 
antithetically  opposed  in  aspect  "  to  the 
conscious  life  within  us.  "Discon- 
nected from  consciousness,  cut  off  by 
its  limits,  they  are  thereby  rendered 
foreign  to  it."  They  are  forms  of 
thought  from  which  we  specially  ex- 
clude any  and  everything  outside  of 
their  own  limited  definitions.  To 
interpolate  anything  further  is  to  de- 
stroy their  precision  and  value.  The 
oscillation  of  a  molecule  is  conceived 
by  us  simply  under  the  image  of  a 
mote  in  agitation.  Place  this  concep- 
tion side  by  side  with  a  conscious  feel- 
ing, and  the  two  can  never  be  recog- 
nized as  one.  Nor  does  the  one,  of 
itself  alone,  ever  tell  us  anything  of 
the  other.  Our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
scious states  of  other  minds  is  ever  an 
inference  from  conscious  states  of  our 
own  minds.  It  is  simply  association  of 
motions  and  gestures  of  our  own  with 
certain  phases  of  personal  feeling  that 
makes  similar  motions  and  gestures  in 
others  acquaint  us  with  their  feelings. 
There  is  no  more  identity  between  mo- 
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tion  and  thought  than  between  words 
arid  thought,  or  between  the  taps  of  the 
electric-telegraph  machine  and  thought. 
Contemplated  as  motions,  they  are  mo- 
tions only.  Contemplated  as  signs, 
they  are  alike  meaningless  until  they 
fasten  attention  on  the  thing  signified. 
A  bias  toward  materialism  at  the 
bottom,  is  manifested  mainly  in  a  pref- 
erence for  a  meagre  and  mean  set  of 
conceptions,  in  the  room  of  broad, 
breezy,  inspiring  thoughts  of  the  rea- 
son and  affections  of  the  heart.  It 
may  grow  alike  out  of  passionate  ex- 
periences of  blight,  outrage,  and  fail- 
ure, and  of  exclusive  devotion  to  pure- 
ly physical  researches.  Its  chilling 


and  benumbing  influence  is  always  due 
to  one  and  the  same  fact,  that  it  keeps 
the  soul  away  from  living  contact  with 
the  only  class  of  ideas  that  make  it 
soaring  and  exultant.  And  this  is 
the  ground  of  the  eternal  protest  in 
the  human  heart  against  identifying 
the  two  sets  of  conceptions  as  adequate 
representations  of  one  another.  They 
are  not  alike.  They  cannot  be  made 
alike.  They  are  further  apart  than-  a 
square  and  a  circle.  To  define  the 
one  is  to  exclude  the  other.  And  in 
nothing  is  a  broad,  healthy  common- 
sense  more  manifest  than  in  a  light- 
ning-clear perception  of  the  impassable 
gulf  that  divides  them. 
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IN  SUNSHINE  AND  IN  STORM. 

OUTSIDE  the  storm  is  fierce  and  wild, 
But  what  care  I  for  all  its  rage ! 

Happy  and  trustful  as  a  child, 

Life's  volume  shows  its  brightest  page  : 

Amid  the  storm  the  flowers  bloom  brighter, 

Above  the  clouds  blue  sky  gleams  lighter, 
And  all  my  world  is  fair  to  see, 
Since  I  love  her,  and  she  loves  me. 

The  sweet  spring  air  succeeds  the  rain, 

The  golden  sunlight  floods  the  skies, 
And  brings  her  image  once  again 

Radiant  before  her  lover's  eyes : 
Flowers  'neath  her  feet,  bird-songs  above  her, 
Better  than  sun  or  air  I  love  her ; 

My  darling !  these  words  say  I  o'er, 

To-day,  to-morrow,  evermore. 
61 
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No.  VI. 

WE  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  "  public  documents  "  prepared  and 
printed  by  our  national  and  State  governments  as  a  store-house  of  inter- 
esting information  of  which  the  public  makes  too  little  use.  In  the  in- 
dignant comment  that  we  make  upon  the  unnecessary  burden  thrown 
upon  the  mails  by  many  a  worthless  set  of  volumes,  we  are  too  apt  to 
forget  the  amount  of  actual  brain-work,  the  accumulation  and  analysis 
of  evidence,  that  is  gathered  together  year  by  year,  by  the  various 
committees  and  secretaries  who  are  the  "  eyes  and  ears"  of  legislative 
bodies.  Yet  some  of  the  most  valuable  contributions,  not  merely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principles,  upon 
which  our  government  and  society  are  planted  and  must  grow,  are  to  be 
found  in  papers  that  have  no  more  distinctive  title  than  "Documents 
accompanying  the  President's  Message  ;  "  as  the  valuable  reports  of  the 
two  great  Alexanders  of  our  Treasury,  Hamilton  and  Dallas,  —  not  to 
cite  modern  instances,  —  may  testify. 

We  have  been  furnished,  by  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  proper 
officer  at  Washington,  with  early  copies  of  the  official  reports  made  by 
the  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  three  years 
ago.  The  Exposition  itself  is  an  old  story  ;  the  facts  with  regard  to  a 
too  general  neglect  of  the  opportunity  by  America,  and  to  particular 
American  triumphs,  have  been  already  laid  before  the  public  by  those 
interested,  —  discussed,  and  in  most  cases  forgotten.  But  these  official 
reports,  prepared  in  many  cases  by  men  who  are  masters  of  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat,  are,  in  their  way,  mines  of  information  and  sug- 
gestion. We  have  therefore  given  up  a  large  portion  of  our  Examiner 
space  to  the  notice  of  some  of  them,  although  that  space  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  complete  synopsis  or  for  extracts.  The  printed  date  which  the 
reports  bear  is  in  some  cases  of  this  year,  and  in  others  of  the  last ;  but 
we  believe  the  general  distribution  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

All  this  Paris  sight-seeing,  however,  has  left  us  room  for  a  little  of 
Politics,  Religion,  Geography,  History,  and  Biography ;  and  we  have 
culled  from  the  material  at  hand  rather  descriptions  of  books  which  our 
readers  are  not  likely  to  see,  than  opinions  about  such  books  as  they  can 
judge  of  themselves  —  although  not  at  all  unwilling  to  guide  and  even 
direct  opinion  when  we  can  get  a  chance. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  still  without  the  coming  literary  sensation 
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of  the  day,  the  new  novel  of  Disraeli.  What  may  we  not  hope  and  ex- 
pect from  him  who  has  been  a  conservative  Prime  Minister  since,  as  a 
harbinger  and  prophet  of  "  Young  England,"  he  gave  us  "  Coningsby," 
"  Sybil,"  and  Tancred ! "  His  prophecy  at  the  close  of  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  when  he  was  about  to  sit  down 
amidst  its  jeers  and  laughter,  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  accomplished. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  reception  I 
have  experienced.  I  have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and  have 
often  succeeded  at  last.  I  shall  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  hear  me."  He  has  since  that  day  come  to  represent  with 
consummate  ability  in  that  House  of  Commons  the  administration  of  the 
country,  as  he  now  directs  with  zeal  and  ingenuity  the  opposition  to  the 
existing  administration.  But  what  in  the  mean  time  may  have  become 
of  the  power,  half  poetic,  half  earthy,  the  tread  of  the  Pegasus  almost 
lifted  by  its  wings,  which  inspired  the  earlier  efforts  which  gave  "  Dis- 
raeli the  younger,"  as  he  liked  to  call  himself,  his  first  position  before 
the  world  ?  The  prophecy  of  an  obstinate  industry  and  of  political  am- 
bition has  been  fulfilled  :  will  the  prophecy  of  a  youth  of  genius  and  a 
manhood  of  literary  success  be  thwarted  by  the  life  that  has  intervened  ? 
At  any  rate  there  can  scarcely  be  anything  more  interesting,  even  as  a 
work  of  art,  than  a  story  of  social  events  of  the  present  day,  told  by  one 
who  has  been  so  much  in  them  and  of  them  as  has  Mrte  Disraeli. 

While,  as  we  have  indicated,  in  this  country,  much  of  the  real  and 
accurate  work  of  our  best  minds  is  to  be  found  in  executive  or  legislative 
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"  documents,"  or  even  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Congressional  Globe,"  it  is 
also  true  that  many  of  our  most  agreeable  works  of  imagination  or  fic- 
tion are  from  men  who  at  least  considered  that  they  had  more  serious 
work  in  hand.  But  this  has  been  generally  the  work  of  youth  pluming 
themselves  for  higher  flights,  as  Mr.  Motley's  "  Morton's  Hope  "  was  really 
a  historical  study,  foreshadowing  what  he  might  afterwards  achieve  upon  a 
larger  scale  and  with  more  determined  accuracy.  The  literary  work  of 
all  of  our  statesmen  or  would-be  statesmen  has  grown  more  serious  as 
they  have  grown  older ;  and  although  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  continued  to 
write  novels  to  the  last,  his  last  books  were  more  like  political  sermons 
than  like  novels,  if  we  can  believe  those  who  survived  the  reading. 

So,  while  we  do  not  wonder  at  finding  a  Bryant,  a  Derby,  a  Glad- 
stone, devoting  the  mature  years  of  their  lives  to  the  translation  of 
Homer,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  something  unusual  in  the  effort, 
and  that  something  important,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  art,  as  we  have 
suggested,  but  in  the  interests  of  history  and  political  science,  lies  behind 
the  effort,  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  position  and  age  —  past  his 
threescore  years,  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party 
in  British  politics  —  writes  and  publishes  a  novel  of  society. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  AT 
THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

THE  United  States  Commissioners 
to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of 
1867,  made  a  series  of  elaborate  re- 
ports, which  are  now  passing  the  press 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  State.  They  are  not  yet  published, 
though  in  some  cases  advanced  copies 
of  detached  reports  have  been  circu- 
lated by  the  respective  authors.  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  larger  part  of  the  series  in  the 
advanced  sheets,  and  have  hoped  in 
this  number  of  the  "Old  and  New" 
to  give  some  account  of  them  all. 
They  are,  however,  of  too  much  in- 
terest, all  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  pages 
which  remain  open  to  us,  and  we  must 
defer  till  July  an  account  of  some  of 
them. 

Of  course  most  of  the  facts,  with 
regard  to  awards  granted  to  our  own 
citizens  and  to  the  peculiar  merits  of 
individual  exhibitors,  have  already 
been  made  public.  But  these  care- 
fully prepared  reports  contain  a  mass 
of  interesting  and  important  informa- 
tion, which  those  individually  con- 
cerned in  specific  objects  of  exhibition 
have  not  been  able  or  careful  to'  lay 
before  the  public.  The  series  of  docu- 
ments is  introduced  by  a  "  General 
Survey  of  the  Exhibition,"  prepared 
apparently  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Sey- 
mour of  New  York,  which  is  in  itself 
a  description  as  clear  and  entertaining 
as  any  succinct  account  of  the  Exposi- 
tion that  we  have  seen.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  "  Report  on  the  Character 
and  Condition  of  the  United  States 
Section,"  in  which  the  reporter  —  to 
use  the  French  phrase  —  has  perhaps 
made  a  descriptive  catalogue  too  much 
an  "  advertising  medium." 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this 
publication  is  to  be  found  in  the  sepa- 
rate papers,  upon  the  different  branches 
of  industry  in  this  country  which  were 
represented  at  Paris.  Several  of  these 


are  from  professional  men  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  all  are  from  men 
who  have,  at  least  for  this  purpose, 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  matters 
which  they  had  in  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  three  years  since  the 
days  of  the  Exposition,  but  one  may 
wander  now  over  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  find  no  trace  of  it.  Where  are 
the  smooth  green  lawns,  where  the 
flower  borders,  the  thick-set  shrubbery, 
the  waving  trees,  the  grottoes  that  led 
under  ground  ?  One  wonders  as 
much  at  the  disappearance  of  all 
these  as  at  the  departure  of  the  large 
building  itself  that  contained  the  work 
of  "  all  nations."  There  is  a  substan- 
tial air  in  a  growing  tree,  even  in  a 
bed  of  hyacinths  while  they  are  blos- 
soming. They  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
former  season,  of  a  little  forethought 
in  the  advance  of  the  present  hour. 
It  was  all  this  that  gave  an  air  of 
permanence  to  the  Exposition  of  1867. 

The  exterior  of  the  principal  build- 
ing, indeed,  did  not  present  any  idea 
of  solidity.  There  was  much  criti- 
cism upon  its  lack  of  architectural 
beauty.  Its  position  was  magnificent, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  it  had  fine 
water-approaches,  out  of  which  noth- 
ing picturesque  was  effected.  There 
were  no  especially  grand  views  of  the 
Exposition,  here  and  there  beautiful 
bits  of  detail,  but  nothing  as  impres- 
sive as  certain  points  of  view  that 
Paris  itself  displays  in  its  wide  vistas, 
such  as  those  from  the  Tuileries  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  from  the 
Madeleine  across  the  Seine.  But 
the  grounds  were  laid  out  with  taste, 
carrying  out  the  idea  of  nationality  in 
Swiss  chalets  or  oriental  pagodas, 
scattered  here  and  there. 

The  trees,  too,  were  all  standing 
there  for  a  purpose,  and  each  repre- 
sented some  nationality.  There  were 
useful  woods,  and  ornamental  ones, 
from  South  America,  Africa,  the 
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North  of  Europe,  every  part  of  the 
world.  All  trees  that  are  prized  either 
for  lumber,  for  bark,  for  shade,  or  exter- 
nal beauty  ;  mahoganies,  maples,  pines, 
black  walnuts,  and  rose-woods,  vied  with 
each  other  outside,  —  as  they  did  within 
in  every  variety  of  form  of  furniture. 
The  arrangement  of  the  principal 
building  was  certainly  convenient. 
A  large  oval,  its  concentric  circles 
were  each  devoted  to  some  specialty, 
while  each  different  country  took  pos- 
session of  a  section  of  the  ellipse 
that  embraced  all  these  different  va- 
rieties. One  could  devote  one's  time 
entirely  to  Austria  for  instance,  begin- 
ning at  the  outer  circle  of  steam- 
engines,  passing  through  the  next  row 
of  machines,  on  through  all  other 
fabrics,  lingering  at  the  exquisite 
leather  work  of  every  shade  of  brown, 
or  at  the  beautiful  display  of  glass, 
passing  through  the  department  of 
fine  arts,  till  reaching  the  garden 
which  formed  the  centre,  where  were 
flower  borders  and  sculpture  scattered 
among  the  shrubbery.  Or  you  might 
have  a  fancy  for  steam-engines  alone, 
and  could  spend  a  few  days  in  wander- 
ing along  the  outer  circle,  devoted  to 
these  monsters,  without  a  single 
glimpse  or  sign  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  restaurants  were  outside  of  all, 
accessible  from  without,  and  as  the 
Austrian  traveller  could  strengthen 
himself  for  his  task  by  a  glass  of 
Vienna  beer,  so  each  restaurant  of- 
fered the  food  of  its  nation.  Amer- 
ican soda  was  much  in  request. 

It  was  perhaps  in  the  circle  of 
the  fine  arts  that  the  least  nationality 
was  displayed.  The  old  divisions  of 
the  schools  of  art,  the  Italian,  the 
Flemish,  the  Spanish,  for  instance,  are 
nowadays  scarcely  observed.  In  his 
"  Report  on  the  Fine  Arts,"  by  Frank 
Leslie,  United  States  Commissioner, 
this  is  noted  with  regret :  — 

"It  is  not  to  be  denied,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  near  and  more  intimate  rela- 


tions of  men  and  nations,  incident  on  new 
and  easy  facilities  of  intercourse  and  in- 
tercommunication, are  working  that  assim- 
ilation in  art  which  they  are  so  rapidly 
effecting  in  costume,  habits,  literature, 
modes  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
even  in  religion  and  government." 

A  French  critic  complains  not  only 
of  the  uniformity  in  style,  but  of  the 
mediocrity  of  art :  — 

"  All  the  paintings  may  have  come 
from  the  same  studio,  and  it  seems  as  if 
they  were  produced  by  the  same  mechan- 
ical art  that  presides  over  the  production 
of  calico.  They  are  painted  canvas,  to 
be  measured  by  the  yard." 

Yet  there  were  representatives  from 
many  different  nations.  Italy,  to  be 
considered  as  the  cradle  of  art,  had 
just  then  indeed  something  else  to 
do.  The  English  showed  their  supe- 
riority in  their  water-color  drawings. 
There  were  three  Polish  artists,  and  a 
fair  representation  from  Russia. 

One  of  the  most  striking  pictures 
of  the  Exhibition  was  by  a  Russian 
artist,  representing  the  terrible  ven- 
geance of  the  Czarina  Catherine  upon 
one  of  the  maids  of  honor  of  her 
court.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  she  shut 
up  the  beautiful  young  girl  in  a  dun- 
geon below  the  level  of  the  Neva, — 
at  high  tide.  The  picture  represents 
the  waters  rushing  in  at  the  grated 
window,  and  gathering  up  around  the 
bed  on  which  the  poor  maiden  has 
climbed  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
waves.  The  rats,  too,  have  taken  ref- 
uge there  with  her.  But  you  see 
that  all  escape  is  hopeless.  The 
whole  painting  is  exquisitely  done,  — 
the  terror  on  the  beautiful  young  face, 
the  hopeless  agony  of  her  position. 
But  the  most  wonderful  power  is  shown 
in  the  remorseless  expression  of  the 
crawling  waves,  as  you  seem  to  see 
them,  clear  and  green,  rising  higher 
and  higher  around  their  victim  with  all 
the  force  of  the  inexorable  sea.  You 
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iook  at  the  picture  and  leave  it  with  a 
shudder. 

The  "  Report  on  the  Fine  Arts," 
by  Frank  Leslie,  gives  ample  reasons 
for  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
cannot  be  considered  as  coming  in  as 
competitor  in  the  Art  Exhibition. 
Seventy-five  pictures  by  thirty-eight 
artists  were  forwarded  by  the  United 
States,  a  third  of  which  deserved  no 
place  there.  This  was  scarcely  a 
representation  of  the  more  than  four 
hundred  artists  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  other  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  landscape 
department  was  more  fairly  repre- 
sented by  a  painting  by  Church,  one 
each  by  Gignoux  and  Gifford,  by 
Bierstadt,  and  others.  "  One  picture 
in  the  American  gallery  was  honored 
with  an  award,  namely,  Church's 
*  Niagara.' " 

"  Yet,  with  our  natural  advantages  of 
subject  and  general  success  in  landscape- 
painting,"  continues  the  Report,  "  it  is 
humiliating  to  say  that  we  did  not  rank 
any  higher  in  the  Exposition  than  Prus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Switzerland." 

In  the  Bavarian  u  Annexe,"  one  of 
the  outer  buildings  in  the  grounds, 
was  exhibited  Kaulbach's  famous  "  Car- 
ton" of  the  Epoch  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  assembled  all  the  principal 
characters  of  that  era.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Elizabeth  of  England 
stand  prominently,  and  on  either  side 
gather  poets,  painters,  orators,  histo- 
rians, bringing  together  Shakespeare, 
Petrarch,  Cervantes,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Albert  Durer,  along  with 
philosophers,  discoverers,  reformers, 
Columbus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler, 
Galileo,  Copernicus,  Luther,  John 
Huss,  Arnold  of  Brescia;  it  would 
require  a  catalogue  to  record  all  the 
famed  names.  This  large  master- 
piece, with  other  well-known  works 
of  Kaulbach,  illustrative  of  Goethe, 
made  the  Bavarian  exhibition  one  of 
the  most  characteristic. 


France  had  the  largest  share  in  this 
display.  Besides  her  well-known 
prominent  artists,  Gerome,  Meissonier, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  Courbet,  Corot,  and 
many  others,  name  in  some  names 
newer  to  fame.  Yvon's  large  paint- 
ing of  the  "  Taking  of  the  Malakoff," 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  admir- 
ers. Yet  the  French  critics  claim 
that  the  exhibition  did  not  do  justice 
to  their  artists,  and  was  not  so  fair  a 
representation  as  is  found  in  the  yearly 
"  Salons."  Nationalities  were  ex- 
hibited in  a  more  characteristic  man- 
ner in  the  different  fabrics,  the  ex- 
quisite porcelains,  the  glass  manufac- 
tures, the  carved  woods,  and  small 
objects,  in  which  the  fine  arts  exhib- 
ited themselves  in  different  ways.  Here 
and  there  stood  large  painted  figures 
of  life  size,  dressed  in  national  cos- 
tumes, from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  the  Lapps,  too,  with  their 
reindeer.  A  sweet  old  couple,  evi- 
dently from  Denmark,  were  seen  stop- 
ping to  gaze  at  two  such  papier-mache 
figures  of  which  they  were  themselves 
an  exact  representation,  looking  as 
though  this  was  the  pleasantest  thing 
they  had  met  with  in  the  whole  Exhi- 
bition. 

There  was  always  a  crowd  around 
the  Countess  of  Dudley's  diamonds, 
and  the  jewellers'  stalls  were  not  in- 
deed the  least  attractive  of  all. 

An  American  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  exquisite  finish  of  all 
these  smaller  articles ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  our  artificers  and  mechanics 
could  take  the  lesson  well  to  heart, 
learning  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
"  The  Fine  Arts."  A  visit  to  Eu- 
rope and  its  great  exhibitions  should 
not  create  a  mere  dissatisfaction  with 
our  own  civilization,  but  an  earnest 
desire  to  refine  and  render  complete 
what  is  so  far  only  roughly  hewn  and 
in  the  block. 

Coming  to  the  department  of  tex- 
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tile  fabrics,  the  largest  space  is  devoted 
to  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  by 
E.  R.  Mudge,  Commissioner,  assisted 
by  John  L.  Hnyes,  who,  as  the  intro- 
duction states,  is  responsible  for  the 
literary  portion  of  the  Report. 

This  Report  is  both  more  and  less 
than  it  purports  to  be.  Like  all  Mr. 
Hayes's  documents  it  is  thorough  in 
bringing  forward  the  information 
which  will  illustrate  his  favorite  ideas, 
and  the  style  is  very  attractive  and 
readable. 

We  have  a  series  of  essays  on  wool 
and  its  culture  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  manufactures  of  wool 
as  they  exist  in  Europe.  These  dis- 
cussions make  about  half  the  pamphlet, 
the  remainder  being  appendices,  on 
American  Merinoes,  the  Angora  Goat, 
the  wools  for-  various  manufactures, 
combing  wool  in  the  United  States, 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  woollen  and  worsted 
trade  of  Great  Britain.  The  most  im- 
portant statements  are  drawn  from  the 
admirable  work  of  Reybaud,  and  de- 
serve the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
American  manufactures  or  social  de- 
velopment. 

The  general  drift  of  the  essays  is  to 
show  that  high  protective  duties  are 
needed  for  American  manufactures. 
We  do  not  object  to  this  purpose  ;  it  is 
legitimate  that  the  reporter  should 
give  his  views  of  protection  or  any 
other  element  which  enters  into  man- 
ufactures ;  but  the  mode  of  presenta- 
tion is  not  scientific.  There  are 
constant  and  vague  references  to  these 
mooted  questions,  while  no  direct  state- 
ments are  made  to  show  whether  or 
not  the  fabrics  of  the  Exposition  were 
developed  by  this  policy.  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  interest  both  free-traders 
and  protectionists  to  know  how  the 
remarkable  development  of  woollen 
manufactures  in  Brunn,  Austria,  was 
made ;  whether  it  was  by  a  system 
of  protective  or  prohibitory  duties,  as 


we  understand  them,  or  by  the  careful 
technical  education  which  the  Austrian 
government  gives  to  workmen.  These 
and  many  similar  questions  which  the 
Report  suggests,  are  the  real  points  of 
interest  in  the  great  problem  of  pro- 
tection which  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  as- 
sociates are  trying  to  solve. 

He  is  not  always  fair  in  his  argu- 
mentative statements ;  as  when  he 
says  that  England  is  ruining  her  man- 
ufactures by  "  the  trashy  fabrics  and 
wares  inundating  every  country  which 
does  not  protect  itself  by  domestic 
production  and  defensive  duties." 

When  people  cease  to  be  fools,  they 
will  cease  buying  cheap  or  rather  low- 
priced  wares.  Tariffs  do  not  affect 
this  question  either  way. 

He  is  especially  severe  upon  "  shoddy 
cloths."  This  term  is  misunderstood, 
and  it  is  worth  explanation.  The  use 
of  shoddy,  mungo,  or  flocks,  is  not,  as 
commonly  supposed,  an  adulteration, 
like  mixing  sand  in  sugar,  or  chalk 
and  water  in  milk.  It  is  a  skilful 
economy  of  waste  material,  and  by  com- 
petition the  consumer  is  benefited  there- 
by. As  Appendix  F  shows,  "shod- 
dy "  is  the  produce  of  yarns  and  soft 
woollen  rags  not  felted,  such  as  worn- 
out  carpets,  flannels,  stockings,  etc. 
Mungo  is  from  worn-out  broad  or 
other  felted  cloths.  A  manufacturer 
gave  some  rags  to  his  foreman,  who, 
after  trial  in  the  shoddy  machines,  said, 
"  It  winna  go ; "  when  the  master 
exclaimed,  "  But  it  mini  go  !  "  The 
epigram  as  well  as  the  energy  of 
the  Yorkshireman  prevailed,  and  the 
product  has  gone  until  the  greatest 
variety  of  beautiful  and  really  excel- 
lent fabrics  are  made  by  mixing  it 
with  wool  in  greater  or  less  proportion. 

Neither  the  woollen  trade  of  Great 
^Britain  nor  of  the  United  States  could 
be  carried  on  without  "  shoddy."  If 
the  consumer  did  not  like  the  fabrics, 
he  would  not  buy  them.  We  were 
once  amused  by  the  argument  of  a 
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large  clothing-dealer,  that  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  manufacturer  to  make 
goods  of  much  higher  grade  than  those 
in  present  use,  and  so  educate  the 
consumers  to  a  higher  standard.  Very 
much  as  if  a  lawyer  should  advertise 
to  plead  in  German,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit, 
in  order  to  cultivate  the  higher  learn- 
ing. 

To  return  to  our  first  proposition. 
The  observations  on  the  Exposition  of 
a  keen-eyed,  successful  man  of  affairs 
like  Mr.  Mudge,  would  have  had  a 
peculiar  value  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Hayes's  discursive  essays  contain  much 
valuable  information,  but  it  is  of  a 
different  sort.  As  to  protection  or 
free  trade,  we  believe  in  protective 
duties,  but  not  in  this  mode  of  advo- 
cacy. 

The  "  Eeport  on  Buildings,  Building 
Materials,  and  Methods  of  Building," 
by  James  H.  Bowen,  is  very  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  activity  of  the  in- 
ventive spirit  among  building  men 
abroad,  contrasted  with  the  contented 
way  in  which  the  same  class  here  at 
home  go  on,  year  after  year,  using  the 
old  materials  in  the  old  ways,  and 
reluctant  to  admit  any  change  to  be 
an  improvement.  One  would  have 
expected  the  conditions  to  have  been 
quite  reversed.  But  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  industry  relating  either  to 
the  construction  or  the  decoration  of 
buildings  in  which  this  contrast  is 
not  apparent  and  striking.  For  ex- 
amples, we  may  mention  the  applica- 
tion of  machinery  to  the  forging  of 
ornamental  iron  work  which  has  en- 
abled certain  French  firms  to  furnish 
wrought-iron  balconies,  gates,  gratings, 
crestings,  and  the  like  at  a  price  not 
greater  than  that  recently  paid  for 
cast  iron,  which  of  all  materials  for 
ornament  is  probably  the  meanest ;  the 
revival  in  England,  Prussia,  and  France 
of  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  for 
architectural  purposes,  including  that 


of  decorative  tiles  of  various  kinds  for 
floors  and  hearths,  and  for  outside  and 
inside  walls ;  the  excellence  of  the 
modern  work  in  painted  glass  for 
church  windows ;  the  increasing  use  of 
parquetry,  or  inlaid  wood-work  for 
floors  and  wainscotings.  These  are 
all  examples  in  the  department  of 
design.  But  examples  may  as  easily 
be  found  in  the  more  prosaic  depart- 
ments of  construction,  into  which  art 
does  not  profess  to  enter,  and  where  the 
motives  for  invention  are  only  those 
which  would  be  equally  strong  with 
the  most  cordial  despisers  among  us 
of  mere  beauty.  The  immense  ex- 
tent to  which  the  various  forms  of 
artificial  stone  known  as  Beton  have 
been  used  in  France,  in  the  most  im- 
portant structures,  not  only  on  land 
but  on  the  beds  of  rivers  and  under 
salt  water,  at  a  cost  which  is  reckoned 
at  about  one  half  that  of  ordinary 
building  stone,  is  a  fact  which  ought  to 
be  suggestive  to  American  builders, 
who  are  either  too  timid  to  trust  any- 
thing newer  than  Quincy  granite  for 
their  foundations.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  comparison  between  the  cost  of 
natural  and  artificial  stone  would  be  as 
decisive  here  as  in  France  ;  probably  it 
would  not,  but  in  the  Southern  States 
it  would  we  suppose  be  vastly  more 
convincing.  The  recent  experiment  at 
Washington  with  "  patent  brick  "  may 
serve  as  a  caution  in  applying  the 
system. 

The  Commissioner  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  several  of  the  en- 
terprises for  providing  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes.  Here  again  we 
are  forced  to  confess  our  inferiority 
While  we  are  writing,  communications 
to  the  newspapers  suggest  one  and 
another  more  or  less  hopeful  scheme 
for  getting  poor  men  into  comfortable 
homes ;  and  while  our  chief  efforts  in 
that  direction  have  resulted  in  enabling 
rich  men  to  realize  twenty  per  cent,  on 
their  investments  by  crowding  poor 
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families  into  "  model  houses,"  —  which 
are  only  models  of  all  that  a  dwelling 
ought  not  to  be, — the  capitalists  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  have  been 
building  on  an  immense  scale,  and  with 
very  different  results.  First  among 
these  should  be  mentioned  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  whose  first  experiment 
in  this  field  was  made  twenty  years 
ago.  In  1849,  shortly  after  he  be- 
came President,  he  founded  a  "cite 
ouvriere"  or  group  of  workmen's 
dwellings.  The  attempt  was  not  suc- 
cessful, but  it  was  followed  up  persis- 
tently with  various  attempts  in  the 
same  direction,  in  which  private  enter- 
prise was  stimulated  and  upheld  by 
governmental  aid.  Within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  Emperor  has 
built,  with  his  own  funds,  houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  between  five  and 
six  hundred  families.  His  last  experi- 
ment was  the  building  of  forty  double 
houses,  three  stories  high,  each  furnish- 
ing rooms  for  six  families,  each  family 
getting  three  rooms,  namely,  a  sitting- 
room  12  X  15  feet,  a  bed-room  twelve 
feet  square,  and  a  kitchen  8  X  12  feet 
with  cellar,  water-closet,  and  scullery. 
It  is  this  enterprise  for  which  the 
Commission  awarded  the  Emperor  the 
first  prize  as  an  exhibitor  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  British  reports  contain  a  list 
of  more  than  thirty  commercial  under- 
takings of  this  same  character.  There 
are  ten  building  societies  with  large 
capital ;  one  of  which,  the  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  provides  homes 
for  four  thousand  persons. 

The  report  on  the  use  of  asphalte 
and  bitumen  as  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  streets  and  sidewalks,  is 
calculated  to  be  of  use  to  many  hard- 
worked  and  perplexed  committees  on 
paving,  as  indicating  the  way  in  which 
the  French  engineers  and  road-builders 
have  solved  the  problem.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  plates  explaining  the 
method  in  which  the  asphalte,  now  in 


almost  universal  use  in  Paris  for  side- 
walks and  streets,  is  manufactured  and 
laid  down. 

In  the  "  Report  on  the  Instruments 
and  Apparatus  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Hygiene,  etc.,  etc.,"  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Evans  speaks  very  favorably  of 
the  surgical  instruments  from  the  well- 
known  establishments  of  Messrs.  Char- 
riere  and  Mathieu ;  of  those  made  of 
vulcanized  caoutchouc,  by  M.  Galante; 
of  those  of  Messrs.  Pravaz,  Lollin, 
Nytrop,  Pischel,  and  Luer;  particu- 
larly of  a  sound  for  probing  gunshot 
wounds,  contrived  by  M.  Luer,  with 
an  electric  bell  which  strikes  as  soon 
as  the  probe  touches  the  metallic  pro- 
jectile. In  the  American  Gallery,  the 
instruments  of  Mr.  Tieman,  of  New 
York,  were  distinguished  by  their  va- 
riety, and  approved  utility.  The  arti- 
ficial legs  constructed  by  Dr.  Hudson 
of  New  York,  "were  perhaps  the 
most  successful  in  the  Exhibition  ; " 
while  the  artificial  arms  made  by 
Messrs.  Selpho  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  the  legs  made  by  Mr.  Marks,  of 
the  same  city,  are  mentioned  with  high 
praise.  The  materials  used  in  dental 
surgery  are  spoken  favorably  of;  the 
artificial  teeth  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
White,  of  Philadelphia,  being  consid- 
ered worthy  of  the  first  rank,  from 
their  careful  manufacture  and  exact 
imitation  of  nature.  "  The  excellent 
system  of  ventilation  in  the  machine 
gallery  should  be  mentioned ;  and, 
above  all,  the  ventilator  of  the  Palace 
itself,  is  very  interesting  and  remarka- 
ble as  applied  to  the  aeration  of  large 
public  establishments." 

The  anatomical  preparations  of  Dr. 
Brunetti  of  Padua,  Professor  Hyrtl  of 
Vienna,  and  Mr.  Teichman  of  Cra- 
covia,  seem  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Those  of  Dr.  Bruuetti  were 
especially  remarkable  for  the  novelty 
and  excellence  of  the  process  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  specimens, 
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and  from  the  fact  that  this   method  is 
not  yet  known  to  the  public. 

Vulcanized  Caoutchouc.  —  This  sub- 
stance Dr.  Evans  claims  priority  in  the 
invention  of;  its  value  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  artificial  sets  of  teeth,  and  in 
many  cases  of  injury  to  the  bones  of 
the  face  and  jaw,  especially  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  occur  in  military 
surgery,  is  unquestionable. 

Of  "  Ambulance  Service  of  Armies," 
Dr.  Evans  says,  "  In  the  American  de- 
partment this  material  has  been  not 
only  well  represented,  but  surpasses 
both  in  value  and  extent  any  similar 
collection  in  the  Exposition.  .  .  .  The 
Grand  Prix  d'Honneur  awarded  to  the 
collection,  as  representing  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, was  the  highest  expression  of 
estimation  which  it  was  possible  for 
the  Imperial  Commission  to  give  ;  but 
it  can  furnish  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  « 
the  value  of  the  collection  itself,  or 
the  great  influence  which  it  has  had, 
and  will  have,  both  morally  and  ma- 
terially, on  the  hospital  service  of 
European  armies.  The  practicability 
of  admitting  on  the  battle-field  volun- 
teer aid,  of  securing  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  a  more  generous  treatment, 
of  realizing  in  a  large  measure  those 
humane  sentiments  which  so  distinctly 
characterize  our  civilization,  have  re- 
ceived from  it  a  new  and  forcible  ex- 
pression. 

"  Placed  with  the  ambulance  material 
of  nearly  the  whole  world,  under  the 
flag  of  the  Societe  de  Secours  aux  bles- 
ses Militaires,  it  has  been  made  during 
the  past  summer  the  subject  of  a  most 
serious  and  exhausting  study  ;  and  it 
is  with  no  little  feeling  of  national 
pride  that  I  have  seen  American  am- 
bulances, medicine  wagons,  tents,  plans 
for  military  hospitals,  in  fact,  those 
things  most  essential  to  the  sanitary 
service,  subjected  to  the  severest  tests, 
and  finally  acknowledged  and  accepted 
as  in  principle  the  best  of  their  kind." 


Another  just  source  of  national 
pride  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  and  successful  efforts  made  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers 
during  the  late  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  and  especially  after  the 
battles  of  Langensalza  and  Sadowa, 
were  made  by  such  bodies  as  the 
Prussian  Sanitary  Institution,  evidently 
modelled  on  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission;  and  which  as  their  pro- 
totype had  done  .before,  "  proved  in  a 
splendid  manner  the  sjreat  service  a 
work  based  upon  the  free  cooperation 
of  a  united  people  can  render  in  such 
solemn  moments."  The  letter  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  of  October  13, 
1865,  to  Dr.  Evans,  and  the  unquali- 
fied sympathy  previously  expressed  to 
him  by  the  King  and  Queen  in  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  show  their 
appreciation  of  what  had  been  done  by 
that  body ;  while  the  relief  societies 
in  Saxony.  Southern  Germany,  Baden, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  showed  that  the  ex- 
ample given  here  by  individuals  and 
societies  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion had  been  well  followed  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  "  what  is  truly  curious,  and  es- 
pecially to  be  observed,  is  that  in  the 
Grand  Duchy,  as  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  women  who  first  had  the  gener- 
ous thought  of  founding  societies  of 
relief  to  the  wounded." 

Dr.  Evans  gives  at  the  end  of  his 
Report  the  "  Treaty  for  the  Ameliora- 
tion of  the  Condition  of  Wounded  Sol- 
diers in  the  Armies  of  the  Land  and 
Sea,"  adopted  at  the  International  Con- 
ferences of  the  relief  societies  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  held  during 
the  Universal  Exhibition.  This  is  too 
long  to  quote  here,  but  it  is  like  the 
Geneva  Treaty  of  1864,  with  some 
modifications  and  improvements,  and, 
if  generally  adopted  and  faithfully 
carried  out,  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
diminish  the  horrors  of  war. 
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The  Report  on  Iron  and  Steel 1 
gives  too  much  space  to  mere  personal 
explanations,  and  the  Commissioner 
has  also  extended  his  researches  into 
the  dream- land  where  the  true  relation 
between  capital  and  labor  lies  con- 
cealed from  the  gaze  of  most  mortals. 
The  census  of  1870  may  tell  us  how 
much  iron  and  other  metals  are  mined 
and  smelted  each  year,  and  how  much 
per  ton  the  wrought  metal  costs ;  the 
formidable  array  of  figures,  gathered 
with  or  without  care,  that  will  be  is- 
sued from  the  government  press  in  two 
or  three  years,  will  perhaps  make  us 
look  with  more  complacency  on  our 
many  square  miles  of  territory  ;  but 
the  report  before  us  compares  our 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  more  than 
this,  shows  us  the  cost  as  measured  by 
the  wages  of  the  workmen.  If  a 
country  can  keep  the  wages  paid  to 


labor  low,  by  providing  house  -  rent, 
clothing,  and  food  cheaply,  the  cost  of 
manufactures  will  be  in  corresponding 
proportion,  if  the  raw  material  is  left 
out  of  the  question.  Our  Report  on 
Cereals  should  show  us  what  that  part 
of  our  food  costs  in  different  countries, 
and  others  should  show  the  various 
matters  which  determine  the  cost  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together  in  a 
passable  way  :  this  Report  has  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  cost  of  raw  material, 
and  the  wages  paid  for  its  conversion 
to  a  marketable  product.  It  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  possess  large  beds  of 
rich  ore ;  a  country  must  also  have  coal 
to  work  them,  and  fuel  and  ore  must 
be  so  situated  that  the  cost  of  bringing 
them  together  will  be  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  Hewitt's  statistics,  together  with 
some  from  another  source,  give  us  the 
following  suggestive  table  :  — 


Pig   Iron, 
tons. 

Wrought  Iron, 
tons. 

Coal,  tons, 
1867. 

Consumption  of 
Iron,  per  head. 

4,530,051 

3,500,000 

101  630000 

189  pounds. 

France        ... 

1  200  320 

844  734 

11  300  000 

69  5  pounds 

500,000 

400,000 

12  000  000 

185  pounds. 

800,000 

400,000 

17  000  000 

312  000 

200,000 

4  000  000 

226,676 

148,292 

\ 

Russia, 

408,000 

350,000 

(.  g  500  000 

Other  countries  of  Europe, 
United  States,       .     .     . 

370,000 
1,175,000 

280,000 
882,000 

15,000,000 

100  pounds. 

9,522,047 

7,005,026 

167.430,000 

When  the  coal-mines  of  Great  Brit- 
ain are  exhausted  by  the  annual  drain 
of  more  than  a  hundred  million  tons, 
or,  what  is  equivalent,  when  the  cost 
of  mining  increases  with  the  depth  of 
the  remaining  deposits  so  much  as  to 
prevent  the  economical  use  of  coal,  the 
largest  beds  of  coal  in  the  world  must 
be  called  upon,  and  they  are  in  our 


1  The  Production  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  its 
Economic  and  Social  delations.  By  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  U.  S.  Com. 


territory.  Again,  coal  is  in  some  sense 
the  servant  of  the  iron-mines.  The 
world  consumes  now  nine  and  a  half 
million  tons  of  iron,  and  half  of  this 
conies  from  England.  The  English 
mines  of  iron  are  limited  as  well  as 
the  coal-beds,  and  when  these  are  ex- 
hausted, where  will  the  world  turn  for 
the  necessary  and  steadily  increasing 
quantity  of  iron  ? 

Sweden  possesses  inexhaustible  mines 
of  the  best  iron  ore,  but  as  she  has  no 
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coal,  must  export  most  of  the  ore,  for 
as  a  general  rule  it  is  found  cheaper  to 
carry  the  ore  to  the  coal  than  the  coal 
to  the  ore.  Prussia  has  abundant  ore, 
but  the  coal  has  not  been  developed ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Spain.  Bel- 
gium produces  more  coal  than  France, 
although  her  coal-bed  is  only  ninety- 
seven  miles  in  length  and  twelve  miles 
broad  in  its  widest  part,  and  in  veins 
about  three  feet  thick.  Belgium  now 
imports  ore,  but  how  long  before  fuel 
must  be  imported  also?  France  im- 
ports more  than  seven  million  tons  of 
coal,  and  half  a  million  tons  of  ore, 
because  her  labor  is  very  cheap.  Prus- 
sia and  undeveloped  Russia  can  do  lit- 
tle more  than  supply  their  own  wants 
with  iron  and  steel.  The  prospects 
for  the  United  States  are  encouraging 
for  coal,  and  most  excellent  ores  are 
close  together  in  endless  abundance  ; 
only  the  labor  question  prevents  the 
present  supremacy  of  the  United  States 
as  an  iron-producing  country. 

The  average  price  paid  in  1866  at 
the  great  French  establishment  of  Le 
Creusot  for  the  whole  ten  thousand 
men  employed  was  3.45  francs  per 
diem.  In  Belgium  the  rate  is  about 
the  same  ;  while  in  South  Staffordshire, 
England,  the  average  pay  is  about  3s. 
Qd.  per  diem,  and  in  no  part  of  Eng- 
land does  it  exceed  four  shillings.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  a  dollar  and  a 
half  in  gold.  In  other  words,  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  in  the  Cleveland  region  in 
England  costs  to  produce,  forty  shil- 
lings, while  in  Pennsylvania  it  costs 
twenty-four  dollars.  The  price  of  mer- 
chant bar  iron,  at  the  works,  — 
In  England,  is .  .  £6  10s.  per  ton. 
In  France,  ...  8  0  (200  francs). 
In  Belgium,  ..70  (175  francs). 
Foreign  iron  can  be  delivered  in  our 
ports,  then,  for  forty  dollars,  gold,  a  ton, 
while  our  native  iron  would  cost  sixty 
dollars,  the  difference,  omitting  the  cost 
of  transportation,  being  due  to  cost  of 
labor.  Can  this  difference  be  long 


maintained  ?  Our  workmen  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  frugal  fare  of  their 
European  brethren  ;  they  cannot  get  a 
house  and  garden  at  a  rental  of  $16  a 
year  in  gold,  as  at  Le  Creusot ;  cloth- 
ing in  America  costs  double,  and  food 
is  much  dearer.  The  American  work- 
man leaves  his  wife  at  home  and  his 
young  children  in  school ;  while  abroad 
the  whole  family  is  too  often  compelled 
to  work  in  the  mines  and  at  the  forge, 
to  scrape  together  the  scanty  means  of 
subsistence.  Whether  the  people  of 
Europe  can  long  continue  to  live  and 
be  satisfied  with  their  wages,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  may  be  answered  before 
long  without  the  help  of  the  political 
economists.  The  Continental  work- 
men are  more  frugal  and  persevering 
than  the  English,  and  both  surpass  in 
these  respects  the  mixed  race  which  is 
called  "  American  workmen."  With 
us  men  think  they  must  have  meat  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  tea  and  coffee, 
with  other  unnecessary  luxuries,  while 
the  Belgian  does  without  all  these,  and 
makes  a  better  appearance  in  spite  of 
the  abstinence.  At  Le  Creusot,  which 
is  the  model  establishment,  where  the 
men  are  cared  for  in  an  almost  patri- 
archal way,  the  misery  of  strikes  is 
not  unknown,  and  the  military  are 
obliged  sometimes  to  restore  by  force 
the  balance  between  labor  and  capital. 
It  is  well  that  Mr.  Hewitt  first  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  productions,  the 
gigantic  rolled  beams  and  girders,  plates 
and  locomotive  tires,  the  specimens  of 
cast  steel,  —  one  weighing  forty  tons; 
well  that  he  describes  the  great  manu- 
factories and  foundries  like  those  of 
Krupp  at  Essen,  of  Petin,  Gaudet,  & 
Co.  in  France,  and  the  Dowlais  and 
Ebbvv  Vale  in  Wales,  before  he  tells  us 
what  human  muscle  is  paid  to  produce  all 
these  wonders,  and  what  the  condition 
of  these  poor  human  tools.  We  must 
refer  for  all  these  interesting  matters 
to  the  Report  itself ;  and  while  a  study 
of  the  statistics  and  statements  therein 
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will  show  the  present  inferiority  of  the 
American  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
it  will  also  show  that  whether  a  tariff 
be  raised  or  lowered,  foreign  iron  must 
increase  in  price,  while  increased  facil- 
ities can  lower  the  native  metal  with- 
out a  correspondent  reduction  of  wages. 

Mr.  Blake's  Report 1  is  almost  an 
encyclopedia  of  the  precious  metals. 
Every  mine  in  our  country  that  has 
proved  of  commercial  importance  is 
described,  and  their  yield  tabulated 
with  considerable  care.  The  gold  of 
the  Californiari  region,  and  the  silver 
from  the  Comstock  Lode  in  Nevada, 
were  placed  side  by  side  at  the  Ex- 
position with  the  ores  and  bullion  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  gold 
and  silver  producing  countries.  While 
in  iron  and  steel  foreign  countries  are 
first,  we  certainly  take  the  lead  in  the 
precious  metals  ;  but,  like  wheat  and 
coal,  these  are  exported  as  raw  material, 
and  we  have  no  triumphs  of  manufac- 
turing skill  to  record  with  regard  to 
them.  The  mechanical  skill  of  Prus- 
sia and  France  and  England  attracts 
the  careful  observer  more  than  the 
choice  and  rich  rock  or  the  ingots 
melted  from  it,  and  so  we  can  only 
oount  our  dollars'  worth  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  number  and  situation 
of  the  places  where  they  are  found,  and 
perhaps  envy  our  transatlantic  neigh- 
bors who  can  buy  our  precious  ingots 
with  iron  on  which  human  skill  has 
printed  the  highest  assay  mark. 

The  report  upon  mining  and  the 
mechanical  treatment  of  Ores  2  is  full 
of  interesting  matter,  and  much  which 
we  should  judge  to  be  useful  to  the 
practical  student  of  those  subjects, 
although  it  is  more  exclusively  de- 

1  Report   upon   the   Precious    Metals:     being 
Statistical  Notices  of  the  Principal  Gold  and  Silver 
producing  regions  of  the  World  represented  at  the 
Paris  Universal  Exposition.    By  William  P.  Blake, 
Commissioner  from  the  State  of  California. 

2  Report  on  Mining  and  the  Mechanical  Prep- 


voted  than  are  many  of  these  papers 
to  a  description  and  explanation  of 
things  which  were  actually  exhibited 
at  Paris.  It  contains  separate  arti- 
cles, —  first,  upon  "  Boring,  Drilling, 
and  Excavating ;  "  secondly,  upon 
"  Transportation,  Hoisting,  and  Pump- 
ing ;  "  and  thirdly,  upon  u  Mechanical 
Preparation  of  Ores."  The  first  is  main- 
ly devoted  to  the  consideration  of  bor- 
ing shafts  of  large  sections  and  Artesian 
wells,  with  a  chapter  upon  "  Drilling 
Engines  and  Coal-cutting  Machines." 
The  immense  improvement  made  in 
the  resources  of  science  in  this  regard 
in  this  generation,  is  well  presented  by 
a  description  of  works  now  in  prog- 
ress and  the  tools  and  appliances  used. 
We  see  no  reference  to  the  modern 
American  plan  for  sinking  common 
tubular  wells,  which  obtained  distinc- 
tion on  the  British  Abyssinian  Expe- 
dition as  well  as  othec  fields. 

The  second  section  explains  the 
processes  of  underground  transporta- 
tion ;  the  different  hoisting  engines, 
steam-brakes,  and  pumping  engines ; 
an'd  contains  a  very  interesting  chap- 
ter on  "  Man-engines  and  Para- 
chutes," or  the  various  contrivances 
by  which  gangs  of  men  are  sent  down 
and  up  in  deep  mines.  The  most 
common,  as  it  is  the  safest  and  most 
economical  way  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  mines  of  moderate  depth,  is  by  lad- 
ders, as  the  reader  may  suppose.  But 
look  at  these  statistics  of  the  dangers 
and  exhausting  labor  implied  in  this 
statement:  — 

"  To  go  down  100  metres  of  ladder  re- 
quires about  15  minutes  (900  seconds), 
equal  to  9  seconds  per  metre.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  men  follow  each  other 
at  2  metres  distance,  after  the  first  man 
has  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 

aration  of  Ores ;  by  Henry  F.  Q.  D'Aligny, 
United  States  Commissioner,  and  Alfred  Huet,  F. 
Geyler,  and  C.  Lepainteur,  Civil  and  Mining  En- 
gineers, Paris,  France.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.  1870. 
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it  will  be  18  seconds  before  the  second 
man  gets  to  the  bottom,  and  so  on ;  so 
that  if  the  shift  is  composed  of  200  men, 
it  will  require  900  seconds  +  200  X  18 
seconds  =  900  -(-  3600  seconds  =  4500 
seconds,  or  1  hour  15  minutes,  for  them 
all  to  descend  to  the  bottom. 

"  If  the  shaft  is  400  metres  deep,  15 
minutes  per  100  metres  must  be  added 
for  the  descent  of  the  first  man,  which 
makes  altogether  2  hours  for  200  men  ; 
with  this  basis  for  calculation,  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  time  required  for  the  descent 
of  any  number  of  men  to  any  given 
depth. 

"The  ascent  of  100  metres  of  ladder 
requires  about  twice  as  much  time  as 
the  descent ;  then  if  we  take  the  depth 
of  400  metres,  and  the  number  of  men 
2CO,  we  have  for  the  descent  by  ladders 
2  hours,  and  for  the  ascent  4  hours,  in 
all  6  hours,  which,  added  to  8  hours 
work  per  shift,  makes  14  hours,  during 
6  hours  of  which  the  work  in  ascending 
and  descending  is, much  harder  than  the 
actual  mining. 

"  Ir  is  impossible  for  men  to  continue 
to  perform  such  labor,  so  that  in  most, 
mines  over  250  metres  deep  the  hours  of 
real  work  are  shortened,  and  the  balance 
of  the  time  is  set  apart  for  the  work  of 
ascending  and  descending. 

"  The  Polytechnic  Society  of  Corn- 
wall, in  comparing  the  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  men  working  at  different  depths, 
(accidents  deducted),  estimates  that  in 
works  of  400  to  500*  metres  in  depth 
where  ladders  are  used,  the  lives  of  the 
men  are  shortened  by  twenty  years. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  prolonged  use  of  ladders  gives  rise 
to  serious  derangements  of  the  organs  of 
respiration,  and  renders  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  unfit  for  work  before  they 
are  thirty  years  old." 

By  lowering  and  raising  men  by 
"  ropes  and  cages,"  the  time  required 
in  the  above  example  is  reduced  to 
2  hours  48  minutes,  or  about  half 
the  time  required  by  ladders.  But 
while  there  is  this  gain  in  time  and 
the  strength  of  the  men,  the  danger 
is  much  increased.  Accidents  by  the 


rope  in  comparison  to  those  by  the 
ladder  system  are  as  3  to  2  ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  of  100  accidents  from 
the  rope  and  cage,  96  are  fatal.  Prus- 
sia has  now  forbidden  the  lowering 
of  men  by  rope  ;  but  the  plan  is  still 
used  in  other  countries,  though  often 
with  the  safeguard  of  a  "  parachute/' 
an  apparatus  (constructed  in  various 
forms)  intended,  upon  the  breaking  of 
the  rope,  to  expand  and  grasp  the  sup- 
porting rods  which  guide  the  cage  in 
its  passage  up  and  down  the  shaft. 

These  difficulties  have  led  to  the 
re-introduction  of  the  movable  ladder 
(called  by  the  English  "  man-engine," 
and  the  Germans  "  fahrkunst "),  of 
which  several  modifications  and  im- 
provements were  exhibited  at  Paris. 
In  each  shaft  are  two  ladders  (or 
what  we  may  consider  ladders),  with 
their  steps  or  platforms  from  15  to  30 
feet  apart.  One  or  both  of  these  sets 
of  steps  has  a  vertical  motion  given 
to  it  —  now  up,  now  down  —  like 
that  of  a  dumb-waiter,  equal  to  the 
distance  between  two  of  the  platforms. 
Thus  a  man,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mine,  steps  upon  the  ladder  about  to 
ascend,  and  is  hoisted  20  feet.  Ho 
steps  upon  a  stationary  platform  by 
his  side,  and  waits  till  the  moving  lad- 
der has  gone  down,  but  when  it  re- 
turns again,  he  steps  upon  it  once  more 
and  is  raised  another  stage.  The 
transit  of  200  men  at  a  depth  of  400 
metres  is  made  in  this  way  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  against  about  6 
hours  by  ladders  and  half  that  time 
by  hoisting. 

The  fitting  up  of  these  machines  is 
a  considerable  expense,  but  there  is 
manifestly  a  great  saving  in  time  and 
the  muscular  fatigue  if  not  exhaustion 
of  the  miner. 

The  paper  on  the  "Mechanical  Prep- 
aration of  Ores  "  is  interesting,  but  it 
is  curious  that  the  machinery  now  in 
use  in  this  country  and  in  Australia 
was  wholly  unrepresented. 
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THE  "Report  on  Steam  Engineer- 
ing "  1  is  another  summary,  mainly  con- 
fined to  matters  really  on  exhibition  at 
Paris  —  well  illustrated  by  plates.  Un- 
der "  Railway  Engineering  "  it  has  an 
instructive  comparative  table  of  the 
respective  dimensions  and  proportions 
of  the  locomotives  of  different  countries, 

—  America,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Bavaria,  Austria  ;  a  description  of  the 
curious  Russian  invention,  the  "  niaho- 
vos,"  —  a    contrivance     to    gather  up 
power  by  means  of  fly-wheels  in  de- 
scending a  railway  grade,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  a  subsequent  ascent, 

—  and  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
more  marked  differences  presented  by 
the  locomotives  of  different  nations.    It 
seems  that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  use  for  fuel  of  "  briquettes,"  or  ar- 
tificial blocks  made  from  a  mixture  of 
powdered    and  washed   coal  with  coal- 
tar  or  the  refuse  of  starch  factories,  is 
becoming  very  general. 

We  have  interesting  details  of 
many  peculiarities  of  railway  material; 
of  scales  and  dynamometers ;  railway 
carriages  and  their  communication 
with  each  other,  and  their  springs  and 
wheels.  This  is  followed  by  a  chap- 
ter on  portable  engines,  cranes,  and 
forgings,  and  another  on  steam-gene- 
rators, including  accounts  of  new 
boilers  and  boiler-fixtures ;  separate 
chapters  on  stationary  engines  and 
plans  for  the  transmission  of  power, 
and  upon  marine  engines.  In  the 
latter  department  it  seems  strange 
that  one  of  the  most  marked  instances 
of  progress  since  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion came  from  such  a  mountain  re- 
gion as  Switzerland.  It  was  a  large 
paddle-wheel  engine,  built  at  Zurich, 
for  the  Rhine  navigation  service. 

IN  the  class  of  "  Civil  Engineering, 
Public  Works,  and  Architecture,"  the 

1  Report  on  Steam  Engineering,  as  illustrated 
by  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867.  By  Wil- 
liam S.  Auchincloss,  Honorary  Commissioner. 


Paris  Exhibition  could  naturally  show 
little  that  represented  countries  other 
than  France.  In  his  report  upon 
this  branch,2  Mr.  Blake  of  California, 
whose  paper  on  the  precious  metals 
we  have  already  mentioned,  devotes 
himself,  after  an  intelligent  treatment 
of  the  "  Materials  for  Construction  " 
exhibited,  including  the  cements  and 
artificial  stones,  to  an  extended  and 
technical  description  of  the  Chicago 
lake-water  tunnel,  with  its  plans  and 
details,  as  it  was  presented  at  Paris 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Works.  As 
a  fit  sequel  to  this  he  gives  a  full  and 
interesting  description  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  details  of  its  construc- 
tion, giving  in  both  instances  drawings 
of  much  of  the  machinery  and  apparatus 
used.  From  some  miscellaneous  no- 
tices with  which  the  Report  closes,  we 
copy  the  following  description  of  an  in- 
genious contrivance  for  disengaging  the 
centering  upon  which  an  arch  of  ma- 
sonry has  been  built.  It  may  seem 
too  mechanical  for  our  pages,  but  it  is 
short,  and  may  show  the  character  of 
the  hints  one  finds  in  these  reports :  — 

"  A  method,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Beaudemoulin,  of  easing  the  centring 
of  arches,  by  means  of  sand,  was  shown 
by  a  full-sized  model  in  the  park.  Sheet- 
iron  cylinders,  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  a  foot  high,  are  filled  with  fine  dry 
sand  and  placed  under  the  principals 
of  the  centring.  These  principals  rest 
upon  the  sand  by  means  of  props  which 
fit  piston-like  in  the  cylinders.  Holes 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders  permit 
the  sand  to  flow  out  when  cork  stoppers 
are  removed.  As  the  sand  runs  out,  the 
pistons  descend,  and  the  rapidity  and 
extent  of  the  movement  can  be  very 
easily  controlled  by  regulating  the  flow 
of  the  sand." 

There  are  reports  on  Telegraphy,  and 
other  subjects,  which  we  must  consider, 
if  at  all,  hereafter. 

2  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works.  By 
William  P.  Blake,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
California.  Washington.  1870. 
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FITZ  JOHN  PORTER'S  APPEAL.  1 
IN  the  winter  of  1862-63,  Fitz 
John  Porter,  then  a  brevet  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army,  and  ma- 
jor-general of  volunteers  in  command 
of  an  army  corps,  was  convicted  by  a 
court-martial  of  certain  charges  and 
sentenced  "  to  be  cashiered,  and  forever 
disqualified  to  hold  any  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

General  Porter  now  appeals  to  the 
President  to  remit  this  sentence,  and 
to  be  nominated  to  the  Senate  for  res- 
toration to  his  rank  in  the  army,  under 
a  late  act  of  Congress  allowing  this 
method  of  redressing  a  wrong  inflicted 
by  a  court-martial.  A  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  proceedings  on  his  trial 
will  be  indispensable  to  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  his  petition  ought 
to  be  granted.  The  question  whether 
he  was  really  guilty  or  not  of  the 
charges  of  which  he  was  convicted 
does  not  concern  him  individually.  His 
conduct  as  a  corps  commander  under 
Pope  in  1862  is  claimed  to  have  caused 
the  failure  of  that  memorable  campaign, 
and  is  therefore  clearly  within  the  do- 
main of  historical  inquiry. 

Of  the  offences  of  which  he  was 
convicted,  the  first  set  forth  was  his 
disobedience  to  Pope's  order  of  Au- 
gust 27th,  dated  6.30  p.  M.,  and  re- 
ceived by  Porter  about  ten  P.  M.,  di- 
recting him  to  start  with  his  corps  at  one 
o'clock  that  night  "  so  as  to  be  at  Bris- 
tow  Station  by  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing." Instead  of  starting  at  one  o'clock 
and  arriving  at  the  station  by  day- 
light, Porter  did  not  start  till  three 
o'clock,  and  did  not  arrive  till  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  His  defence 
to  this  charge  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing facts  —  the  extreme  darkness  of 

1  Record  of  Court-martial,  etc.,  etc. 

Review  of  the  Trial  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter. 
By  Mr.  Advocate-General  Holt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  Major  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  Morristown 
N.  J.  1869. 


the  night,  the  incumbered  state  of  the 
road,  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  men, 
who  needed  a  few  hours'  rest,  combined 
with  the  unanimous  representation  of 
his  division  commanders  that,  owing 
to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned, 
no  time  would  really  be  gained  by 
starting  before  three,  and  further,  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  corps  could  not 
have  arrived  sooner  than  it  did  if  it 
had  started  at  one  o'clock. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  be  fairly  es- 
tablished by  the  weight  of  evidence, 
and  they  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  guilt.  It  is  a  set- 
tled rule  in  war  2  that  where  an  order 
of  march  to  a  column  commander  from 
a  superior  at  a  distance  prescribes  the 
hour  of  starting,  the  hours  of  halting, 
the  halting  places,  and  the  hour  of  ar- 
rival at  a  designated  point,  it  is  only 
as  to  this  last  particular  that  the  order 
is  to  be  construed  as  imperative.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  as  to  the  other 
matters,  it  would  generally  be  best 
that  the  immediate  commander  should 
have  a  certain  discretion.  When  a 
literal  compliance  with  each  one  of 
these  directions  is  deemed  essential, 
an  intimation  to  that  effect  might,  of 
course,  make  them  imperative  ;  but 
where  there  is  no  such  intimation,  if 
the  direction  as  to  the  hour  of  arrival 
be  strictly  complied  with,  the  order 
may  be  considered  as  being  substan- 
tially obeyed.  Plainly,  then,  if  Porter 
had  arrived  at  Bristow  Station  by  day- 
light, as  contemplated  in  the  order,  he 
would  not  properly  have  been  charge- 
able with  disobedience  for  marching 
at  three  instead  of  at  one.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  failure  to  ar- 
rive at  daylight  did  not  make  him  so 
chargeable.  On  this  point,  the  weight 
of  evidence  shows,  we  think,  that  all 

Speech  of  Hon.  Z.  Chandler  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Feb.  21,  1870. 

General  Fitz  John  Porter's  Reply  to  the  same, 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  1870. 

2  Lippitt's  Field-Service  in  War,  p.  21. 
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the  circumstances  considered,  the  corps 
not  only  lost-  no  time  after  its  march 
commenced,  but  arrived  at  the  station 
quite  as  early  as  it  would  have  done 
had  \\  marched  at  one  instead  of  at 
three. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  fair  to 
say  that  the  order  in  question  was  sub- 
stantially complied  with,  at  least  so 
far  as  compliance  with  it  was  phys- 
ically possible  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  Gen- 
eral Porter's  conviction  under  this  head 
was  manifestly  unjust. 

The  next  offence  charged  was  dis- 
obedience to  Pope's  order  of  August 
29th,  addressed  to  Generals  McDowell 
and  Porter  jointly.  It  was  sent  from 
Centreville  and  it  found  these  two 
commanders  near  Manassas.  It  di- 
rected them  to  "  move  forward  with 
their  joint  command  toward  Gaines- 
ville," near  which  place,  it  took  for 
granted,  Heintzleman,  Sigel,  and  Reno 
had  already  arrived,  with  whose  corps 
McDowell  and  Porter  were  to  form  a 
junction,  when  the  whole  were  to  halt ; 
and  it  contained  the  following  phrase  : 
"If  any  considerable  advantages  are 
to  be  gained  by  departing  from  this 
order,  it  will  not  be  strictly  carried 
out." 

This  order  suggests  several  obser- 
vations :  — 

1.  McDowell's    and   Porter's  corps 
being  together,  and    McDowell  being 
senior  in  rank,  and  therefore,  by  the 
rules  of   the   service,  in  command  of 
both  the  corps,  Porter's  responsibility 
under    the    order    did    not    begin    till 
noon,  when  McDowell  chose  to  leave 
him  to  march  to  Groveton. 

2.  After  McDowell's  departure  Por- 
ter's duty  under  the  order  was  a  ques- 
tion   of   no    little    difficulty ;    for    the 
march  to   Gainesville  directed  by  the 
order  was  a  march  of  the  "joint  com- 
mand," that  is,  a  march  of  two  corps, 
not  of  one  alone.     What  evidence  had 
Porter  that  Pope  would  even  have  per- 
mitted it  to  his  single  corps  of  twelve 
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thousand  men,  or  less  ?  If  Porter,  on 
being  left  by  McDowell,  had  immedi- 
ately marched  to  Gainesville  and  had 
been  overwhelmed  there  by  superior 
numbers,  would  there  not  have  been 
strong  ground  to  attribute  the  disaster 
to  his  own  rashness  and  want  of  judg- 
ment in  sacrificing  the  spirit  of  the  or- 
der to  its  letter  ?  The  facts  as  now 
known  happen  to  furnish  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  view  now  suggested  ;  for, 
at  the  very  time  Pope  supposed  Heint- 
zleman, Sigel,  and  Reno  to  be  at 
Gainesville,  they  were  really,  as  it 
now  appears,  four  miles  east  of  that 
place,  and  the  march  required  would 
have  brought  Porter's  isolated  corps, 
not  to  a  junction  with  them,  as  the 
order  contemplated,  but  to  be  inevi- 
tably crushed  by  the  enemy's  main 
body. 

3.  Every  order  given  by  a  mili- 
tary superior  personally  present  on  the 
ground  must,  of  course,  be  promptly 
and  unhesitatingly  obeyed ;  because, 
in  that  case,  the  superior  is,  or  must 
be  supposed  to  be,  in  possession  of  all 
the  data  required  to  enable  him  to 
form  a  decision.  But  when  the  corps 
whose  movements  are  being  directed 
is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  superior 
commander  that  its  actual  position  and 
circumstances  at  the  time  cannot  be 
known  to  him,  as  the  reason  for  the 
rule  of  implicit  obedience  ceases,  so 
does  the  rule  itself.  And  this  is  a 
maxim  which  was  recognized  by  Napo- 
leon, both  in  his  writings  and  in  the 
field.  He  deemed  the  conduct  of  a 
commander  who  should  obey  the  order 
of  a  distant  superior,  though  satisfied 
that  had  he  been  present  or  were 
aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
the  order  would  not  have  been  given, 
to  be  positively  reprehensible.  And 
in  the  despatches  of  that  greatest  of 
military  commanders  to  his  lieutenants 
in  Spain,  after  a  full  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  relative  positions  and  num- 
bers of  his  own  and  of  the  enemy's 
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forces,  so  accurate  as  to  seem  the 
result  of  a  supernatural  clairvoyance, 
followed  by  the  most  masterly  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  movements  to  be 
made,  he  usually  ended  by  saying  that, 
not  being  himself  on  the  ground,  none 
of  his  instructions  should  be  considered 
as  imperative.  But  sometimes  "  fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ; " 
and  though  Napoleon  never  ventured 
to  direct  the  movements  of  his  troops 
when  in  contact  with  the  enemy  but  in 
his  saddle,  our  General-in-chief  did 
this,  at  times,  simply  by  orders  from 
Washington. 

The  disasters  of  this  very  cam- 
paign of  Pope  are  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  folly  of  allowing  the  move- 
ments of  troops  in  front  of  the  enemy 
to  be  controlled  by  a  distant  superior. 
Pope's  despatches  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock  showed  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  military  principles  which  should 
guide  him,  and,  were  it  ever  proper  to 
reason  as  to  "  what  might  have  been," 
we  should  be  justified  in  saying  that 
had  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  dis- 
regard Halleck's  persistent  commands 
to  "  hold  on  to  Burnside  and  to  Fred- 
ericksburg,"  and  "  to  the  Orange  Rail- 
road," even  after  the  back  door  of  his 
position  had  been  actually  forced  at 
Thoroughfare,  and  had  dared  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  his 
campaign  would  have  proved  a  bril- 
liant success. 

Now,  after  McDowell's  departure, 
there  existed  no  order  requiring  Porter 
to  march  to  Gainesville  with  his  single 
corps.  But  assuming  that  there  was, 
if,  acting  in  good  faith,  and  according 
to  his  best  judgment,  he  decided  not  to 
obey  it,  Porter  was  clearly  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  principle  that  an 
order  like  the  one  in  question,  when 
emanating  from  a  distant  superior,  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  im- 
perative. 

4.  However  much  opinions  upon 
this  point  may  differ,  the  order  itself 


contained  a  clause  expressly  leaving 
its  execution  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commanders  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Therefore,  if  the  evidence  showed  that 
the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
induce  Porter  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  "  any  considerable  advan- 
tages in  departing  from  it"  (and  of 
this  the  record  seems  to  leave  no 
doubt),  he  could  not  properly  be  con- 
victed of  disobedience  to  the  order, 
even  if  the  Court  should  be  of  opin- 
ion that  the  discretion  was  not  wisely 
exercised. 

The  last  offence  of  which  he  was 
convicted  was  the  failure  to  obey  Pope's 
order  dated  at  4.30  p.  M.  of  the  same 
day,  informing  him  that  his  line  of 
march  would  bring  him  on  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  and  directing  him  to  "  push 
forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  ene- 
my's flank,  and,  if  possible,  on  his 
rear." 

The  evidence,  taken  together,  seems 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  this  order  was 
not  received  by  Porter  till  6.30  p.  M., 
or  about  sunset ;  that,  on  receiving  it, 
he  at  once  began  his  preparations  to* 
carry  it  into  execution ;  that  these 
preparations  could  not  be  completed  in 
time  to  make  the  attack  before  dark ; 
and  that  the  ground  between  him  and 
the  enemy  was  such  as  to  make  ma- 
nosuvring,  and  especially  the  use  of 
batteries,  which  the  order  prescribed, 
virtually  impracticable.  More  than  this, 
Porter's  information  was  that  the  ene- 
my's flank  was  not  where  the  order 
assumed  it  to  be,  and  that  his  line  of 
march,  instead  of  leading  him  on  the 
enemy's  flank,  would  lead  him  plump 
upon  the  front  of  a  force  vastly  supe- 
rior to  him  in  numbers. 

Since  Porter's  trial,  facts  have  come 
to  light  which  render  it  certain  that 
this  judgment  of  his  respecting  the 
force  and  position  of  the  enemy  was 
strictly  correct;  that  his  attack,  if 
made,  would  have  been  not  upon  Jack- 
son's right  flank,  but  upon  the  front  of 
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Longstreet's  whole  force  of  some  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  would  of  course  have 
used  up  his  entire  corps  ;  and  that  by 
remaining  in  position  he  neutralized 
the  greater  part  of  this  force,  thereby 
probably  saving  Pope's  main  body  from 
utter  rout,  and  accomplishing  far  more 
than  it  would  have  been  possible  to  do 
by  the  most  desperate  attack,  suppos- 
ing one  to  have  been  practicable. 

True,  these  newly  discovered  facts 
cannot,  by  retrospection,  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  Porter's  culpability,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  facts  known  at  the 
time  ;  but  they  tend  strongly  to  show 
that  in  deciding  not  to  carry  out  the 
order,  he  acted  in  good  faith  and  ac- 
cording to  his  best  judgment,  and  not 
from  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  But 
the  facts  known  to  him  at  the  time, 
and  in  view  of  which  he  acted,  were  a 
sufficient  excuse,  it  seems  to  us,  for 
his  failure  to  obey  the  order. 

If  at  6.30  P.  M.  Pope  had  been 
present  on  the  ground,  and  had  given 
Porter  the  order  to  advance  and  at- 
tack, he  would  have  been  bound  to 
obey  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  how- 
ever ill  judged,  nay,  ruinous,  it  may 
have  appeared  to  be.1  But,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  commander  of 
an  independent  column  distant  from 
the  immediate  field  of  battle  is  some- 
times of  necessity  obliged  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  to  exercise  a 
certain  discretion  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  orders  he  receives  ;  and 
where  he  exercises  this  discretion  hon- 
estly, that  is,  where  he  can  have  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  state  of  things,  the 
order  would  not  have  been  made,  the 
usages  of  war  would  exonerate  him 
from  blame.  Though  the  inflexible 
enforcement  of  a  rule  that  in  no  possi- 
ble case  should  a  commander  be  al- 
lowed to  disregard  the  order  of  a  dis- 
tant superior,  would  sometimes  ensure 

1  For  a  striking  illustration  of  this  principle  see 
Lippitt's  Tactics  of  the  Three  Arms,  p.  115. 


a  victory  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  it  would  in  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances  lead  to  disaster. 

The  other  charge,  of  "  misbehavior 
before  the  enemy,  "  of  which  General 
Porter  was  also  convicted,  merely  pre- 
sented the  same  facts  in  another  form. 

On  the  whole,  the  record  clearly 
shows,  we  think,  that  General  Porter 
was  NOT  GUILTY  of  any  of  the  charges 
of  which  he  was  convicted ;  for  the 
reasons,  broadly  stated,  that,  in  some 
of  the  instances,  there  was  really  no 
disobedience  of  orders  at  all,  and  that 
in  those  where  there  was  a  technical 
disobedience,  such  disobedience  was 
fully  justified  by  the  circumstances, 
and  was  therefore  not  a  military  of- 
fence. 

To  help  out  their  case,  the  prosecu- 
tion laid  great  stress  on  the  animus 
of  the  accused  toward  General  Pope 
during  the  few  days  the  campaign 
lasted,  with  the  view  of  proving  that 
his  conduct  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of 
insubordination.  But  neither  civil  nor 
military  law  punishes  mere  thoughts 
and  feelings,  or  even  intentions,  which 
have  not  expressed  themselves  in  crim- 
inal acts.  If  the  acts  of  the  accused 
in  respect  to  the  orders  received  by 
him  were  proved  to  have  been  justifi- 
able, they  could  not  be  converted  into 
crimes  by  proof  of  any  hostile  or  con- 
temptuous feeling  entertained  by  him 
towards  General  Pope.  But  the  evi- 
dence itself  of  the  alleged  spirit  of 
insubordination  in  Porter  was  so  weak 
and  flimsy  as  to  approach  the  ridicu- 
lous, consisting  of  a  satirical  expression 
or  two  found  in  certain  despatches 
from  Porter  to  General  Burnside. 
Here  are  three  of  these  despatches  ; 
and  we  select  them  as  appearing  to  be 
at  least  as  objectionable  as  any  of 
them. 

"  All  that  talk  about  bagging  Jack- 
son, etc.,  was  bosh." 

"  That  enormous  gap,  Manassas,  was 
left  open,  and  the  enemy  jumped 
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through,  and  the  story  of  McDowell 
having  cut  off  Longstreet  had  no  good 
foundation." 

"  The  enemy  destroyed  an  immense 
amount  of  property  at  Manassas  — 
cars  and  supplies.  I  expect  the  next 
thing  will  be  a  raid  on  our  rear  by 
Longstreet,  who  was  cut  off." 

These  expressions  are  certainly  not 
in  accordance  with  military  etiquette, 
and  they  might  have  properly,  perhaps, 
subjected  General  Porter  to  a  repri- 
mand for  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
his  superior  officer.  But  they  were 
used  by  the  prosecution,  and  success- 
fully too,  as  an  important  element  in 
the  proof  of  the  commission  of  a  capi- 
tal crime. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  a  sweeping  Act 
of  Congress  providing  for  a  reinstate- 
ment in  rank  in  all  cases  of  redress  of 
wrong  by  a  court-martial,  something 
might  be  said,  perhaps,  on  both  sides. 
But,  on  an  unprejudiced  examination 
of  the  record  in  General  Porter's  case, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  and  cruel  wrong  was  in- 
flicted on  a  gallant  and  distinguished 
officer  by  the  court  that  cashiered  him, 
him,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  re- 
lief provided  by  the  Act;  and  how- 
ever much  we  disapprove  of  those  po- 
litical sentiments  of  which  General 
McClellan  was  once  an  exponent,  and 
in  which  General  Fitz  John  Porter, 
as  his  personal  friend,  was  supposed 
to  share,  we  cannot  see  how  this  re- 
lief can  be  denied  to  him,  except  by 
leaving  the  Act  of  Congress  itself  to 
remain  a  dead  letter. 


MONTEGUT'S  "  IMPRESSIONS." 

M.  MONTEGUT,  in  his  introduction  to 
his  "  Impressions  de  Voyage  et  d'Art " 1 
in  the  Netherlands,  lays  down  a  law 

1  Les  Pays  Has.  Impressions  de  Voyage  et 
tFArt,  par  Emile  Montegut.  Paris:  Germer 
Bailltere. 


for  the  "  litterature  de  voyage  "  which, 
if  it  were  strictly  followed,  would  cut 
out  many  pages  from  volumes  of 
travels,  and  happily  suppress  many  of 
them  altogether.  He  believes  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  a  traveller  to  re- 
cord, not  merely  what  comes  before 
his  eyes,  but  what  impresses  him  indi- 
vidually. 

This  kind  of  literature,  he  says,  "  is 
one  of  the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  we 
owe  to  this  passion  a  number  of  works 
of  art  and  many  pleasing  narratives; 
yet  there  is  one  fault  I  would  wish  to 
meet  more  rarely  in  such  productions. 
It  is  a  desire  to  be  too  complete,  to 
embrace  too  much,  that  afflicts  our 
modern  travellers  beyond  measure. 
What  matter  if  their  observations  are 
incomplete,  so  long  as  they  bear  the 
mark  of  their  own  individuality  ?  One 
may,  in  a  few  weeks,  see  with  the  eyes 
of  the  body,  and  indeed  with  some  par- 
ticle of  intellect  all  the  treasures  that 
one  country  contains  ;  but  to  feel  the 
influence  of  them  all,  equally,  is  an 
impossible  thing.  The  strength  of  the 
mind  and  even  of  the  body  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  such  a  task,  for  of  all  pleas- 
ures, attentive  observation  is  the  most 
difficult  to  prolong,  and  the  most  ex- 
hausting. At  any  hour  of  the  day,  it 
is  possible  to  give  a  description  of  a 
work  of  art,  of  its  composition,  its  tech- 
nical qualities,  and  to  bring  together 
the  historical  circumstances  on  which 
it  was  formed,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  produced ;  but  those 
happy  moments  are  more  rare  when, 
influenced  by  our  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy, we  discover  that  it  responds  to 
some  chord  within  us,  that  there  is  a 
link  between  our  life  and  it,  and  that 
while  we  penetrate  its  trodden  depths, 
such  a  work  of  art  awakens  in  our- 
selves sentiments  that  we  had  not  ex- 
pected. 

"Now  I  ask,  How  many  of  such 
favored  hours  do  we  meet  with  in  our 
modern  books  of  hurried  travels  ?  for 
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myself,  I  confess,  with  no  false  want 
of  self-respect,  I  find  such  hours  are 
very  rare,  and  I  do  not  consider  that 
I  have  conquered  with  my  intellect 
everything  upon  which  I  have  hap- 
pened to  fix  my  eyes.  How  I  envy 
the  privileges  of  those  who  are  not 
forced  to  make  so  humiliating  an 
avowal  and  who  can  venture  to  say, 
*  I  saw  everything,  but  did  not  stop  to 
look  at  everything  ! '  Has  their  atten- 
tion, then,  never  wearied  ?  Have  their 
eyes  never  been  distracted  ?  Does  not 
the  remembrance  of  the  masterpiece 
they  have  just  quitted,  rise  still  throb- 
bing in  their  imaginations  to  contradict 
the  impression  of  the  new  work  of  art 
before  which  they  place  themselves  ? 
Has  there  never  been  a  conflict  be- 
tween their  feelings  and  their  admira- 
tion? Has  their  imagination  been  al- 
ways at  hand,  and  when  they  have 
appealed  to  it  to  aid  them  in  evoking 
some  moral  idea,  or  some  historic  res- 
urrection, have  they  never  found  it 
absent?  A  sedentary  imagination 
surely!  mine  is  more  rebellious.  In 
this  short  preface  I  design  to  warn  all 
those  readers  who  rest  their  eyes  upon 
these  pages  that  they  must  seek  here 
impressions  of  a  purely  personal  na- 
ture. I  have  always  considered  that 
the  first  thing  a  writer  owes  to  his 
reader  is  his  individuality ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  shall  be  silent  upon 
things  I  have  only  seen,  and  shall 
trust  myself  to  those  to  which  I  owe, 
more  or  less,  some  vivid  sensation, 
and  which  at  some  rare  moments  have 
increased  my  pleasure  in  existence." 

The  individuality  of  which  M.  Mon- 
tegut  speaks  in  his  preface,  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  wearisome  recur- 
rence of  the  "  I  "  and  "  me  "  in  modern 
books  of  travel,  nor  should  it  encourage 
the  traveller  to  give  us  an  account  of 
what  he  eats  and  drinks  day  after  day, 
and  what  he  pays  for  his  fiacre.  All 
this  is.  interesting  to  a  small  circle  of 
friends,  who  would  rather  taste  their 


little  bits  of  it  in  the  charms  of  a  pri- 
vate letter.  It  is  a  piece  of  personality 
with  which  we  do  not  care  to  lumber 
our  minds,  where  it  concerns  a  stranger. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  personal- 
ity of  which  our  author  speaks  is  of 
a  more  individual  and  original  stamp. 
For  almost  anybody  can  grumble  over 
a  tough  beefsteak,  and  be  none  the  bet- 
ter for  it ;  but  it  must  be  a  real  artist 
who  can  paint  to  us  the  Hague  and 
Holland,  while  he  is  looking  for  the 
traces  and  suggestions  of  their  artists 
in  the  countries  through  which  he  is 
travelling. 

M.  Montegut  has  been  happy  in 
the  title  of  his  book,  for  he  recounts 
not  only  what  he  sees,  but  how  he  is 
impressed,  and  gives  not  only  the  im- 
pressions of  his  travels,  but  of  the 
works  of  art  that  he  meets. 

The  literature  of  art  is  as  much  a 
fashion  of  modern  times  as  that  of 
travel.  It  is  not  limited  by  a  mere 
description  of  artists  or  works  of  art, 
but  must  have  an  artistic  originality  of 
its  own,  the  same  personality  at  which 
M.  Montegut  aims.  The  charm  of 
Ruskin's  writings  is  not  merely  in  his 
presentations  of  the  schools  of  art  that 
he  advocates,  but  in  his  own  original- 
ity, his  force  of  expression  and  sugges- 
tiveness,  and  the  fascination  of  his 
style.  M.  Montegut,  with  aims  quite 
different,  gives  us  also  a  piece  of  his 
own  mind,  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
describing,  and  a  charming  style. 
Witness  his  coloring  of  the  pictures  of 
the  two  Dutch  artists,  Van  der  Meer 
and  Cuyp. 

"  What  Yan  der  Meer  has  done  for 
Delft,  Albert  Cuyp,  another  great  artist 
of  Holland,  has  accomplished  for*  Dor- 
drecht. Like  two  grateful  sons,  the  two 
artists  have  left  behind  the  portraits  of 
their  native  cities,  a  charming  patriotism 
which  brought  them  both  good  fortune. 
Just  as  a  painter  studies  a  long  time  the 
attitude  in  which  his  model  best  reveals 
herself,  the  costume  and  the  colors  that 
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suit  her  best,  the  accessory  objects  which 
represent  her  best  in  the  centre  in  which 
her  daily  life  flows,  so  Van  der  Meer  and 
Cuyp  seem  to  have  studied  with  affec- 
tionate care  and  patient  solicitude  the 
hours  of  the  day  when  their  native  cities 
were  in  their  highest  beauty,  the  point 
of  vision  at  which  they  revealed  them- 
selves most  charmingly,  the  net-work  of 
light  or  the  veil  of  vapor  which  formed 
their  most  pleasing  costume.  These  two 
pictures  are  two  portraits ;  the  two  cities 
have  become  so  far  personal  that  we 
jnight  designate  their  color  and  tempera- 
ment, as  though  they  were  two  women. 
Delft  is  a  piquant  brunette  of  sanguine 
temperament ;  Dordrecht  is  an  adorable 
blonde,  whose  system  is  lymphatic.  For 
the  brunette,  for  the  maiden  of  Terra 
Firma,  are  suited  robes  of  light  belonging 
to  lovely  spring  days ;  to  the  blonde, 
maiden  of  the  waters,  belongs  the  white 
veil  of  the  vapors  of  dawn.  As  the 
beauty  of  brunettes  consists  above  all  in 
the  perfect  cut  of  the  features,  the  profile 
presents  a  true  likeness  better  than  the 
full  face,  and  so  it  is  in  profile  that 
Van  der  Meer  represents  his  native  city 
of  Delft ;  two  or  three  little  red  brick 
houses,  a  stretch  of  white  wall  turned 
green  and  worn  by  the  water,  an  end  of 
the  narrow  canal  that  leads  to  the 
Hague,  and  one  or  two  branches  of  trees 
in  its  little  gardens.  Blondes,  on  the 
contrary,  prefer  to  show  their  full  face, 
and  it  is  thus  Albert  Cuyp  portrays 
Dordrecht.  The  point  of  view,  chosen 
by  Albert  Cuyp  for  the  portrait  of  his 
native  city  is  the  very  point  on  the 
Meuse  where  we  leave  the  steamboat,  so 
that  we  see  Dordrecht  in  the  very  aspect 
in  which  the  painter  contemplated  it 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  almost  with 
the  same  eyes.  Its  physiognomy  has 
scarcely  changed  in  this  epoch,  and  we 
recognize  it  without  difficulty,  as  we  do 
the  Delft  of  the  present  day  in  its  por- 
trait by  Van  der  Meer." 

Let  us  add  this  bit  of  philosophy 
with  regard  to  the  artist  himself :  — 

"What  distinguishes  Albert  Cuyp 
above  all  landscape  artists  is  a  sort  of 
passive  impersonality  which  is  rarely  met 


with  in  men  of  genius,  and  which,  for 
want  of  other  words,  we  will  call  an  ab- 
sence of  all  intellectual  egotism  and  ar- 
tistic pride.  Usually  great  artists  make 
exterior  things  sing  to  the  peculiar  music 
of  their  own  genius  ;  the  most  impersonal 
consent  to  make  a  division,  and  associate 
their  own  music  to  that  of  the  things 
they  portray.  Yet  natures  less  great, 
but  as  rare  assuredly,  appear  from  time 
to  time.  Certain  artists  are  born  with  a 
delicacy  of  organ  comparable  to  that  of 
those  characters  in  fairy  tales  who  hear 
the  grass  coming  up,  and  who  surprise 
the  language  of  the  birds  ;  they  recognize 
that  everything  possesses  a  melody  which 
belongs  to  it,  and  that  this  melody  dif- 
fers from  that  of  its  neighbor,  and  that  it 
is  all  full  of  delight.  Of  what  use,  then, 
for  us  to  impose  upon  all  these  things  the 
music  of  our  own  genius  ?  Rather  drink 
in  the  music  of  theirs,  note  and  repeat 
it  as  exactly  as  possible.  Albert  Cuyp 
is  one  of  these  passive  artists,  from  the 
very  exquisite  excess  of  his  delicacy." 

M.  Montegut's  "  Impressions  "  of  Italy 
are  now  appearing  in  numbers  in  the 
"  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  "  of  this  year. 
He  comes  here  upon  ground  more 
hackneyed  to  authors,  where  descrip- 
tions of  landscapes  and  pictures  do  not 
have  the  same  novelty  as  those  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  have  been  less 
brought  into  books,  and  have  been  less 
carefully  discussed.  But  he  has  the 
same  freshness  and  originality  of  idea, 
and  contrives  to  give  a  new  charm  to 
subjects  that  have  been  discussed  over 
and  over  again,  as  in  his  description  of 
Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment," 
and  an  analysis  of  the  Frescos  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  which  represents  them 
in  a  new  light. 

The  volume  from  which  we  have 
quoted  is  one  of  the  most  choice  of 
the  late  French  publications.  Such  a 
book  is  an  encouraging  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  can  one  venture  to 
read  in  the  flood  of  modern  French  lit- 
erature?" It  is  fascinating  in  style 
and  suggestive  in  thought,  and  can 
serve  for  gallery  and  foreign  country, 
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to    a   stay-at-home    traveller, 
such  exists  in  these  days. 


if   any 


MOUNTFORD  ON  MIRACLES.i 
HERE  are  twenty-three  short  essays, 
of  which  the  quaintness  of  style  and 
wealth  of  illustration  will  rekindle 
much  of  the  admiration  with  which  Mr. 
Mountford's  early  works  were  read.  A 
collection  of  papers  on  one  subject  will 
always  contain  frequent  repetitions ;  and 
as  we  draw  near  the  end,  we  find  each 
new  thought  interwoven  with  much  that 
was  said  on  previous  pages.  This,  how- 
ever, may  make  the  book  more  valua- 
ble to  the  general  reader,  even  if  it 
does  prevent  the  scholar  from  finding 
the  clear  definitions  and  concise  argu- 
ments which  might  solve  his  special 
difficulties,  if  he  has  any,  about  either 
past  or  present  miracles. 

The  writer  thinks  the  spirit  of  our 
age  is  such  as  to  make  it  hard  for  us 
to  accept  the  account  of  the  wonderful 
works  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  for,  he 
says,  "  It  is  oddly  characteristic  of  these 
times,  that  as  regards  the  gospel,  men 
are  more  dutiful  than  believing."  To 
remove  this  difficulty  about  believing, 
he  gives  beautiful  and  picturesque  ver- 
sions of  these  miracles,  and  shows  how 
real  and  life-like  they  are.  Especially 
does  he  insist  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
not,  and  do  not  claim  to  be,  suspensions 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  are  simply 
signs  that  men  are  vitally  connected 
with  a  spiritual  world,  and  are  "  recep- 
tive of  spiritual  suggestions."  Regard- 
ing them  in  this  light,  he  rightly  says 
they  are  no  less  important  than  in  for- 
mer ages ;  for  — 

"  Shakespeare  is  a  greater  man  to-day 
than  he  was  in  his  own  age  :  and  so  is 
Milton.  And  with  the  growth  of  intel- 
lect and  the  widening  of  human  experi- 
ence, a  miracle,  instead  of  meaning  less, 

1  Miracles,  Past  and  Present.  By  William 
Mountford.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co., 
pp.  512. 


may  actually  grow  to  be  more  significant 
with  the  lapse  of  time." 

But  the  strongest  proof  of  past  mir- 
acles is  to  be  found,  according  to  Mr. 
Mountford,  in  those  of  the  present  day. 
He  accepts  the  large  class  of  facts 
which  we  group  together  under  the 
name  of  Modern  Spiritualism,  and 
draws  his  main  argument  from  them. 

"  Spiritualism  is  of  great  interest,  as 
restoring  the  background  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  a  picture,  and  as  thereby  also 
making  the  foreground  more  vivid,  if  not 
more  intelligible.  By  Spiritualism  cer- 
tainty is  restored  as  to  the  familiar  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  unclean  spirits  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  to  the  history  of 
the  woman  of  Endor,  as  to  the  seductive 
nature  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  as  to 
the  actual  possession  of  a  certain  damsel 
by  a  spirit  of  Pytho." 

This  connection  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past  is  very  ably  set  forth, 
and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every 
student  of  the  Bible ;  for  it  is  made  in 
so  candid  and  reverent  a  spirit,  that  it 
must  add  to  one's  faith  in  that  book, 
even  if  he  doubts  some  of  the  alleged 
coincidences  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times. 

But  whatever  dispute  may  exist  as 
to  the  argument  in  this  volume,  there 
will  be  none  as  to  its  beauty  and  power. 
It  makes  spiritual  things  very  real. 
It  adds  to  one's  faith  in  the  unseen. 
The  reader  cannot  help  feeling  that 
heaven  is  lying  all  around  him,  and 
that  the  Spirit  is  as  truly  with  him  as 
it  was  with  the  "  holy  men  of  old."  To 
make  a  man  believe,  more  firmly  than 
before,  that  he  is  living  in  the  midst  of 
spiritual  realities,  —  that  is  a  great 
thing  for  a  book  to  do,  and  Mr.  Mount- 
ford's  book  does  it. 

Yet  our  author  wishes  to  make  a 
man  not  only  believe  in  spiritual  things, 
but  see  and  feel  them  in  such  a  way 
that  he  can  say,  "  I  know."  And  if 
certainty  does  not  come  to  us  all  by 
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his  method,  we  can  yet  agree  with  him 
heartily  in  this  his  grand  hope :  — 

"  And  again,  it  may  be,  will  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  subserve  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church  ;  and  one  man  find 
himself  preternaturally  quickened  in  wis- 
dom for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows ;  and 
another,  by  the  way  of  prophecy,  become 
like  the  mouthpiece  of  thought  from  out- 
side of  this  world  ;  and  another,  by  rea- 
son, perhaps,  of  some  personal  and  fitting 
peculiarity,  be  known  as  a  channel  of 
healing  power  for  the  afflicted  ;  and  still 
another,  from  perhaps  some  special  sus- 
ceptibility, be  remarkable  for  the  faith 
that  will  possess  him  and  through  him 
that  will  strengthen  the  brethren." 


THE   HEART  OF  THE  CONTINENT.! 

MR.  LUDLOW  gives  us  in  the  body 
of  the  book  —  and  a  very  thick  body 
it  is  —  his  adventures  in  travelling  by 
overland  express  from  "  St.  Jo "  to 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  California, 
and  Oregon,  with  a  short  detour  to 
shoot  buffalo  on  the  plains.  There  is 
no  very  great  novelty  in  these  descrip- 
tions, but  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  in 
style  and  closeness  o'f  observation. 
The  really  vital  part  of  the  book, 
making  it  a  more  permanently  valua- 
ble addition  to  literature,  is  the  appen- 
dix, which  deals  with  the  Mormon 
question  in  the  light  of  the  author's 
own  experience.  The  Utah  commu- 
nity is  handled  without  gloves,  and 
yet  without  prejudice.  From  the 
description  of  what  the  author  saw  at 
Salt  Lake  —  told  entirely  without  pas- 
sion —  we  are  scarcely  prepared  for 
the  fervent,  yet  serious  and  mournful 
indignation  of  his  appendix.  We,  de- 
duce from  it  his  convictions.  1.  That 
Mormonism  is  eminently  the  religion 
of  our  lower  nature  —  not  bestial,  but 
brutal ;  not  so  much  inciting,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  the  passions,  as 
deadening  the  intellect,  and  bringing 

*  The  Heart  of  the  Continent.    By  Fitz  Hugh 
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all  men  down  to  a  dead  level  of  serf- 
dom to-  one  irresponsible  head.  His 
remarks  on  the  faces  you  see  among 
Mormon  women  singularly  remind 
one  of  their  antipodes  —  the  Shakers 
of  Lebanon. 

2.  He    holds   that   at  present    the 
Government  of  the  United  States,*  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  Utah,  has  no  au- 
thority in  Salt  Lake   City  ;  nor  could 
it  have,  unless  by  establishing  martial 
law,  or   by  another  expedient,  which 
Mr.  Ludlow  strongly  urges,  with  much 
ingenuity.     This  is,  to  declare  Utah  at 
once  a  State,  thereby  bringing  it  under 
the    guarantee  in    art.    iv.  §  4  of  the 
Constitution,    and     arming     Congress 
with  the  right  and   duty  of  changing 
the  present  autocracy  to  a  republic. 

3.  He  holds  that  this  autocracy  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  life  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  and  that  the  community 
will  fall  to  pieces  at  his  death. 

We  notice  several  pieces  of  "  fine 
writing"  throughout  the  book,  espe- 
cially in  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
which  sadly  interfere  with  the  satis- 
faction of  reading  it.  There  are  also 
several  errors,  possibly  of  typography, 
such  as  "  superadjacent,"  "  Gordon 
Cummings"  "soubriquet,"  etc.,  etc. 
Also  if  a  quotation  is  made,  it  is  gen- 
erally made  wrong.  But  the  work  is 
replete  with  valuable  matter,  well  ar- 
ranged, and  pleasantly  and  forcibly 
told. 


WURTEMBERG. 

WE  can  find  a  bit  of  literature  in 
the  midst  of  political  essays.  M. 
Cherbuliez,  from  whose  interesting  ar- 
ticles upon  Prussia  and  Germany,  in 
the  "  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,"  we 
have  already  quoted,  gives  a  picture  of 
Wiirtemberg,  by  way  of  individualiz- 
ing the  several  smaller  states  of  Ger- 
many. 

To  speak  of  Wiirtemberg  (he  says) 
is  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  freest  countries  in  the 
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world.  It  is,  too,  the  state  which 
represents  with  the  most  energy,  two 
passions  common  to  all  southern  Ger- 
many, an  equal  attachment  to  the  lesser 
and  the  greater  fatherland.  A  Prus- 
sian has  said  of  a  Wurtemberger,  that 
he  acknowledged  only  two  things, 
Suabia  and  heaven.  But  this  does 
not  hit  the  point.  A  native  of  Wiir- 
temberg  cannot  separate  in  his  dreams, 
the  preservation  ,of  Wurtemberg  arid 
the  reestablishment  of  Germany  entire. 
He  feels  himself  at  once  very  Suabian 
and  very  German.  And  what  prov- 
ince has  given  more  to  the  common 
country,  has  caused  the  genius  of 
Germany  to  produce  more  exquisite 
and  savory  fruits  ?  If  the  Suabian 
loves  Germany  too  well  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  peace  of  Prague,  he  is 
too  liberal  to  give  himself  up  to  M. 
de  Bismarck ;  he  fears  lest  the  remedy 
shall  be  worse  than  the  disease.  It  is 
under  this  title  that  Stuttgart  is  the 
focus  of  resistance  to  Prussia,  and 
that  it  has  merited  the  surname  of 
anti-Berlin.  If  it  is  true  that  health 
consists  in  a  well-balanced  state,  then 
Wurtemberg  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
countries  in  the  world.  There  can 
scarcely  be  another  found  which  aims 
more  steadily  towards  the  ideal  of  a 
complete  civilization,  where  no  single 
interest  shall  be  sacrificed.  An  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  country,  with  a 
democracy,  and  middle  classes  well 
informed  and  influential,  with  munic- 
ipal liberties  and  an  excellent  ad- 
ministration, free  instruction  and  high 
scientific  culture,  there  is  no  society 
better  balanced,  and  which  applies 
itself  more  to  development  in  every 
direction.  Nowhere  is  instruction 
more  widely  spread,  or  does  it  better 
answer  all  requirements ;  education 
makes  advances  to  everybody  in  Wur- 
temberg, but  it  respects  natural  quali- 
ties, and  does  not  insist  that  everybody 
shall  do  it  penance.  Suabia  possesses 
what  is  rare  in  the  north,  the  charm 
of  freedom,  expansion,  and  vivacity, 


and  its  capital  feels  the  effect  of  it. 
It  is  not  the  most  beautiful  of  German 
residences,  but  it  is  the  most  charm- 
ing. A  natural  quality  of  resistance 
is  the  sovereign  charm  also  of  the 
Suabian  poets  and  writers ;  trees  that 
a  southern  sun  has  allowed  to  grow  to 
their  full  height  and  ripen  without 
having  to  submit  to  the  constraining 
discipline  of  the  espalier.  Open  to  all 
influences,  to  all  ideas,  these  poets 
have  never  had  to  dread  lest  they 
should  cease  to  be  themselves.  What 
is  Schiller  ?  A  Suabian  who  has 
set  in  his  own  rind  the  grafts  of 
Greece,  and  has  sucked  in  the  stormy 
winds  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
past,  the  present  —  his  heart  has  melted 
all  into  a  harmony  that  is  powerful  and 
delicious  at  once.  He  is  not  a  writer 
only,  without  being  a  man  ;  but  the 
critic  would  be  very  skilful  who  could 
divide  the  genius  of  Schiller  from  his 
soul ;  he  had  the  soul  of  genius.  Not  so 
great  as  he,  his  successors  in  the 
Suabian  school  have  resembled  him  in 
this,  that  pure  art  has  not  sufficed 
them,  and  that  at  one  time  or  another 
they  have  served  as  interpreters  for 
the  great  passions  that  stir  up  the 
world.  Wiirtemberg  has  produced 
not  only  its  Schillers  and  Uhlands,  but 
metaphysicians  such  as  Schelling  and 
Hegel.  It  is  a  state  essentially  Prot- 
estant ;  out  of  1,800,000  inhabitants, 
540,000  are  Catholics,  and  on  this 
Protestant  ground  modern  statesman- 
ship develops  itself  without  violent 
crises.  The  soil  is  favorable  to  it ;  it 
plunges  its  roots  into  emancipated 
consciences.  A  liberal  spirit  rules 
among  the  Catholics  ;  the  Suabian  cler- 
gy goes  to  Tubingen  for  its  education, 
and  there  familiarizes  itself  with  sci- 
ence, history,  and  new  ideas,  and 
afterwards  is  disposed  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  Protestants  and  with  the 
state  ;  and  a  few  efforts  of  some  Italian 
nuncios,  unacquainted  with  the  ele- 
vated instincts  of  the  German  mind, 
to  sow  dissension  have  not  succeeded.. 


of   progress. 


WHAT  we  call  the  Progress  of  the  world  has  been  marked  by  some 
very  decided  epochs,  in  which  the  human  race  has  been  lifted  from  level 
to  level,  —  much  more  as  a  canal  boat  is  lifted  when  it  comes  to  a  series 
of  locks  than  as  a  railroad  train  gradually  mounts  its  grades,  the  traveller 
unconscious  all  the  while.  The  people  of  a  critical  epoch  are  apt  to  see 
the  signs  of  change. 

What  we  call  Civilization  got  form  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  There 
were  traces  of  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  With  relations  much 
more  close  to  arts,  it  gathered  around  the  ^Egean  Sea  as  the  Greek  States 
took  their  shape  and  achieved  their  destiny.  With  Alexander  the  Great 
the  sea  which  we  now  call  the  Sea  of  the  Levant,  became  the  basin 
through  which  the  commerce  of  his  empire  exchanged  its  commodities. 
By  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  for  fourteen  centuries  after,  under  Chris- 
tian influences,  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  well  explored 
by  courageous  navigators.  Rome,  in  her  halcyon  days,  in  its  happy 
centre,  controlled  fleets  which  sailed  as  far  as  Gades  west  and  Antioch 
east.  And  so  the  Mediterranean  took  in  those  days  that  name,  —  the 
"  Sea  of  the  Middle  of  the  World." 

But  Columbus  changed  all  that.  If  names  could  be  transferred,  this 
proud  name  of  the  "  Middle  of  the  World  Sea  "  would  have  been  long 
since  passed  over  to  the  larger  Ocean  which  Columbus  conquered. 
From  the  days  of  Columbus  to  our  own  day  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has 
been  the  middle  of  the  world.  His  voyages,  and  those  which  followed 
it,  destroyed  the  greatness  of  Genoa  as  no  earthquake  could  have  done  ; 
and  while  the  Italian  cities  boast  loyally  that  they  gave  birth  to  Colum- 
bus and  Cabot  and  Americus,  and  gave  the  name  to  this  continent, 
none  the  less  is  it  true  that  these  men,  and  others  like  them,  destroyed 
the  maritime  preeminence  of  the  cities  from  which  they  sprung.  Before 
that  generation  was  ended  the  Mediterranean  had  ceased  to  be  the  Sea 
of  the  "  Middle  of  the  World." 

More  and  more,  with  every  century,  has  the  Atlantic  deserved  that 
name.  The  central  ganglions  of  the  movement  of  the  world's  life  have 
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been  in  the  large  cities  on  its  shores.  The  true  Genoa  and  Venice  and 
Alexandria  of  to-day  are  the  great  Atlantic  seaports  of  two  continents. 
The  great  nations  which  rule  the  world's  destinies  send  over  the  Atlan- 
tic's waters  the  fleets  of  war  or  of  peace  by  which  they  share  in  the 
world's  affairs.  So  true  has  this  been,  that,  as  in  Pliny's  time  a  man 
was  said  to  have  seen  the  World  if  he  had  seen  the  countries  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean,  our  own  fathers  said  that  a  man  had  seen  the  world 
if  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  visited  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 
They^  did  not  ask  that  he  should  go  to  India  before  he  earned  this  credit. 
Far  less  did  they  expect  that  with  Gray,  or  with  Lewis  and  Clarke,  he 
should  have  visited  that  part  of  our  own  domain  which  was  washed  by 
the  Pacific. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  our  generation  has  come  to  another  of  the 
epochs  of  history,  and  that  in  another  century,  perhaps  before  this  gener- 
ation is  off  the  stage,  the  word  "  World  "  will  mean  the  "  world."  One 
of  the  old  Greek  geographers,  after  describing  the  countries  between  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  JEgean,  says,  "  This  is  all  the  world  that  is  worth 
notice."  Such  convenient  geography  no  longer  serves  us.  Our  sons, 
and,  thank  Heaven,  our  daughters  also,  see  the  Pacific,  —  must  see  it 
and  its  borders  if  they  are  to  see  the  world.  The  signs  of  the  times 
herald  a  generation  in  which  this  largest  of  the  oceans  shall  be  the 
"  Middle  of  the  World  "  sea. 

By  a  prescience  easily  explained,  all  the  great  maritime  nations  have 
been  looking  forward  to  that  time.  Cook  and  Vancouver,  Krusenstern, 
La  Perouse,  Dumont,  D'Urville,  Wilkes,  and  the  American  whalers,  fur- 
traders,  and  missionaries,  have  written  the  history  of  the  Pacific  in  the 
records  of  the  maritime  triumphs  of  England,  Russia,  France,  and 
America.  Of  later  years  the  French  commerce  with  the  Pacific  has 
increased  in  a  ratio  much  larger  than  the  dimensions  of  the  French  ports 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  would  indicate.  England  has  estab- 
lished a  new  England  and  developed  a  new  continent  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  Our  own  Pacific  coast  has  been  extended  till  it  com- 
prises all  the  region  from  32°  30'  northward  to  Behring's  Straits,  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  strip  between  Puget's  Sound  and  Alaska. 
Russia,  in  the  most  careful  and  methodical  way,  develops  her  own 
Asiatic  coast ;  and,  in  the  magnificent  Amoor,  the  Mississippi  of  east- 
ern Asia,  commands  unrivalled  access  to  that  continent.  Meanwhile 
China  and  Japan  assert  their  own  places  in  the  great  commonwealth  of 
nations.  Such  are  the  surroundings  of  the  ocean  so  happily  and  aus- 
piciously named  in  the  beginning.  The  islands  which  it  encircles* 
from  their  first  discovery,  have  furnished  poets,  even  down  to  Mr. 
Morris,  with  their  favorite  imagery  for  the  "  Earthly  Paradise."  Such 
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an  ocean  may  well  be  spoken  of,  as  the  Star  of  Empire  passes  farther 
westward,  as  the  "  Sea  of  the  Middle  of  the  World." 

This  Record  of  Progress  does  not  forget  these  signs  of  manifest  destiny. 
And  we  give  the  largest  part  of  our  space  in  this  number  to  the  history 
of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  our  furthest  Western  Outpost,  in  the 
Ocean  which  is  to  be  the  "  Middle  of  the  World." 


OUR  FURTHEST  OUTPOST. 

BY  CHARLES  WOLCOTT  BROOKS. 

CONGRESS  having  projected  a  rail- 
road uniting  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific,  and  mindful  of  the  growing 
necessities  of  American  commerce  on 
this  western  ocean,  authorized  a  mail 
contract  between  San  Francisco,  Japan, 
and  China,  by  a  law  finally  enacted 
February  16,  1866,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  their 
initial  steamer,  the  Colorado,  com- 
menced an  historic  voyage  on  New 
Year's  day,  1867. 

Certain  general  conditions  are  nec- 
essary to  sustain  long  ocean  routes. 
Either  winds  must  be  relied  on  as 
auxiliary  motive  power,  or  coaling 
Stations  at  regular  intervals  become 
essential  incidents  to  vessels  propelled 
entirely  by  steam.  As  nautical  obser- 
vations, carefully  classified  and  tabu- 
lated, show  that  breezes  on  the  Pacific 
scarcely  average  six  knots  an  hour, 
steam  power  is  alone  reliable.  An 
island  midway  on  the  line  of  steam 
travel  between  Asia  and  America,  with 
a  safe  and  accessible  harbor,  suitable 
for  a  coaling  station,  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  commercial  necessity,  and  when 
found,  presents  advantages  of  prime 
interest  and  importance  to  the  United 
States.  The  distance  traversed  by 
steam  route,  between  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.,  and  Yokohama,  the  nearest 
port  in  Japan,  is  about  5,400  miles ; 
steamships  now  running  consume  1,300 
tons  or  more  of  hard  coal,  in  the 


eighteen  to  twenty  days  required  to 
reach  the  first  stopping-place.  Ves- 
sels of  unusual  tonnage  can  alone  carry 
so  large  an  amount  of  fuel,  and  these 
even  have  their  capacity  remaining  for 
cargo  thus  seriously  curtailed.  Na- 
ture, however,  when  combined  with 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  seldom  fails  to 
supply  what  necessity  demands,  and 
minor  causes  have  often  led  to  discov- 
eries of  world-wide  interest. 

Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the 
public  mind  became  excited  over  dis- 
coveries of  guano  on  Baker's,  How- 
land's,  Johnson's,  Jarvis,  Maiden,  Phoe- 
nix, and  Swallow  Islands.  These, 
mostly  situated  near  the  equator,  be- 
tween 154°  55'  and  176°  35'  west 
longitude,  were  severally  appropriated 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  rep- 
resenting the  present  American,  United 
States,  Phoenix,  and  Pacific  Guano 
Companies,  who,  finding  them  unin- 
habited, and  unclaimed,  took  posses- 
sion of  them  with  due  form  of  law,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  claim- 
ing and  naming  them,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  guano  act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, legalizing  such  proceedings. 
Vessels  now  clearing  direct  for  these 
islands,  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  are  entitled  to  a  coastwise  clear- 
ance. 

Under  this  impulse,  the  barque  Gam- 
bia, owned  and  fitted  out  by  Americans, 
sailed  on  the  26th  of  April,  in  charge 
of  Captain  Brooks,  for  a  prospecting 
cruise  along  that  extended  line  of  isl- 
ets, shoals,  and  reefs,  forming  an  un- 
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surveyed  belt,  dotting  charts'  westward 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  di- 
rection of  Japan.  The  ocean  in  this 
vicinity,  and  the  chain  of  islands  to  be 
visited,  had  been  very  imperfectly  ex- 
plored, and  for  more  than  half  a  century 
its  dangers  had  proved  a  great  bug-bear 
to  many  whalers,  and,  to  some,  a  final 
resting-place.  After  leaving  Honolulu 
in  the  spring,  whalemen  occasionally 
run  west,  and  then  cut  across  this  dis- 
trict at  right  angles,  on  their  way  to 
northern  fishing  grounds  in  the  Kodiac, 
Okhotsk,  or  the  Arctic  seas. 

The  cruise  of  the  Gambia  occupied 
three  months  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  she  successively  visited  Necker, 
Laysau,  Lisiansky,  and  Ocean  Isl- 
ands;  Maro  Reef,  French  Frigate, 
Pearl,  and  Hermes  groups,  and  other 
localities,  all  of  which  were  thoroughly 
examined,  and  nine  landings  effected. 
Uninterrupted  fine  weather  prevailed 
throughout  the  cruise,  excepting  only 
a  few  days  when  the  barque  was  an- 
chored at  Ocean  Island.  Remains  of 
fourteen  wrecks  were  found  upon  these 
several  islands,  but  no  trace  of  human 
life  remained. 

On  these,  and  many  other  islands 
and  rocks  visited  while  prosecuting  the 
objects  of  this  voyage,  were  found 
wrecks  of  Japanese  junks,  but  all  thus 
far  visited  .had  revealed  but  a  chain  of 
dangers,  principally  formed  of  atolls, 
without  a  single  harbor  with  an  ac- 
cessible landing  among  them  all,  ca- 
pable of  affording  protection  in  adverse 
weather,  until,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1859,  a  new  discovery  was  made, 
which,  at  the  time,  claimed  but  ordi- 
nary attention  as  a  current  incident  in 
a  protracted  voyage ;  destined,  however, 
to  eventually  become  important  in  its 
bearings  towards  the  future  intercourse 
between  two  great  continents,  when  all 
superficial  deposits  of  guano,  the  then 
object  of  search,  shall  become  ex- 
hausted and  forgotten. 

This  discovery  was  first  made  by 


Capt.  Brooks  in  latitude  28°  11'  @  18' 
North,  and  longitude  177°  18'  @  25' 
West,  and  the  three  islands  of  the  group 
were  named  Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle 
Brooks  Islands,  and  under  this  name 
are  to-day  to  be  found  on  all  charts. 
They  are  inclosed  Uy  a  reef  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  unbroken  ex- 
cept on  the  western  or  leeward  side, 
where  an  entrance  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide,  in  several  inde- 
pendent passages  divided  by  coral 
breakwaters,  leads  into  a  nearly  land- 
locked harbor  over  a  channel  whose 
bed  is  composed  of  (Madrepores, 
Meandringe,  and  Porites)  coral,  of 
which  the  foundations  of  the  island 
consist.  The  reef  resembles  a  Duchess 
pear  in  shape,  with  its  stem  a  little 
south  of  east,  and  continues  without  a 
break  except  on  the  western  or  lee- 
ward side.  Inside  the  breakers  on 
the  reef  is  a  compact  coral  surface 
standing  about  five  feet  above  high 
water  mark,  forming  a  natural  sea- 
wall, perfectly  level  and  wide  enough 
for  a  carriage  way,  ranging  from  six 
to  twenty  feet  in  width ;  excepting 
for  a  space  of  about  two  miles  in  the 
southern  portion,  where  it  loses  its 
uniformity  of  surface  and  presents  a 
line  of  detached  rocks  a  little  more 
than  a-wash,  occasionally  dipping  under 
water,  soon  however  to  reappear  and 
continue  on,  until  when  meeting  the 
harbor  it  forms  the  south  side  of  its 
entrance. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  outside  the 
reef  in  open  roadsteads.  A  coral 
ledge  extends  along  the  western  or 
leeward  side  for  a  distance  of  over 
four  miles,  gradually  shoaling  towards 
the  land,  so  as  to  afford  reliable  an- 
chorage with  good  holding  ground 
seven  eighths  of  a  mile  in  width.  Al- 
though anchorage  may  be  obtained 
anywhere  on  this  submarine  plateau 
in  from  ten  to  thirteen  fathoms,  deep 
fissures  occasionally  occur  between  the 
coral  rocks.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
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cast  anchor  where  large  sections  of 
white  sand  are  found  interspersed  over 
the  bottom,  for  anchors  may  get 
fouled  and  chains  become  parted,  or 
both  so  jammed  as  to  hazard  the 
breaking  of  a  fluke  in  attempts  to 
extricate  them,  if  dropped  into  a 
coral  crevice. 

On  the  northeastern  or  windward 
side,  and  again  on  the  southeastern 
side,  opposite  the  Middle  Island,  simi- 
lar anchorage  may  be  had  on  ledges 
sloping  towards  the  sea,  commencing 
at  nine  fathoms,  shelving  gradually 
when  a  mile  from  shore  into  thirteen 
fathoms,  but  sheltered  only  during  va- 
riable winds  in  the  absence  of  north- 
east trades.  These  windward  anchor- 
ages have  but  little  sandy  bottom. 
Good  and  sufficient  moorings  may 
easily  be  laid  on  these  outer  ledges, 
and  without  difficulty  made  reliable  in 
all  weathers.  When  these  are  used,  no 
inconvenience  can  possibly  accrue  from 
fouling  anchors,  as  vessels  merely  mak- 
ing fast  to  a  buoy  obviate  anchorage. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  en- 
circling atoll  or  coral  reef  terminate 
abruptly  in  steeper  outer  sides,  and  a 
carenil  circumnavigation  and  circum- 
spection of  the  exterior  wall  surround- 
ing the  entire  group  discovered  no 
outlying  dangers  visible  to  the  eye. 

Within  is  an  excellent  harbor, 
easily  entered  at  all  seasons  from  the 
west,  with  a  mouth  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
compact  coral  wall,  with  banks  well 
defined.  This  main  channel,  the  only 
one  suitable  for  large  square-rigged 
ships,  has  a  generally  uniform  depth  of 
four  to  five  fathoms,  excepting  a  narrow 
bar  which  extends  about  three  hun- 
dred feet ;  and  this  entrance  when  most 
contracted  presents  an  opening  in  the 
coral  reef  eight  hundred  feet  wide. 
The  bar  is  well  within  the  entrance, 
and  has  no  swell  upon  it  during  the 
prevalence  of  trade  winds.  Its  shal- 
lowest spots  at  lowest  tides  never  have 


less  than  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet 
of  water.  When  once  inside,  the 
water  soon  deepens,  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  good  anchorage,  over  a 
white  sandy  bottom,  in  five  to  seven 
fathoms,  where  it  is  always  smooth, 
because  land-locked.  Vessels  may 
moor  with  perfect  safety  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  beach,  although 
the  most  desirable  anchorage  for  large 
ships  to  lie  in,  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  lower  island,  in  five  fathoms 
of  water.  This  harbor,  completely 
protected  from  any  ocean  swell,  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  extends 
a  mile  and  three  fifths  inward. 

Beyond  and  east  of  the  harbor, 
towards  the  stem  of  the  pear-shaped 
inclosure,  divided  by  nearly  a  mile  of 
shoal  water,  generally  from  two  to 
three  and  a  half  fathoms,  is  situated  a 
deep  lagoon,  two  miles  in  length  by  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width.  It  has 
regular  soundings  of  six  to  eight 
fathoms  with  a  sandy  bottom,  except 
in  two  small  spots  showing  but  three 
and  three  and  one  fourth  fathoms.  A 
few  coral  lumps  exist  near  the  edge 
of  the  lagoon,  in  the  space  dividing  it 
from  the  harbor,  with  but  six  to 
twelve  feet  over  them  at  low  water. 
These  may  be  removed  or  avoided  ;  but 
as  the  harbor  fulfils  every  require- 
ment, no  additional  advantage  is 
gained  by  penetrating  further.  The 
interior  of  this  atoll,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  space  occupied  by  the  islands, 
lagoon,  harbor,  and  channels  leading  in 
from  the  westward,  is  composed  of 
comparatively  shallow  water,  from 
eight  to  sixteen  feet  deep.  Light 
draught  vessels  drawing  twelve  to  four- 
teen feet  can  easily  reach  the  lagoon 
through  a  longer  and  less  direct  chan- 
nel, entering  from  sea  between  those 
breakwaters  known  as  Middle  Ground 
and  the  Northwest  Rocks,  through  a 
more  northerly  opening. 

The  accretions  of  coral  forming 
these  outer  breakwaters  which  bound 
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the  group  on  the  westward,  whose 
convenient  divisions  furnish  independ- 
ent channels  for  light  draught  vessels, 
generally  show  as  breakers  just  a-wash, 
although  in  some  cases  above  water, 
while  in  others  submerged  nearly  six 
feet  at  high  tide,  and  these  channels 
should  be  buoyed  if  required,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  are  ever  called  much 
into  use. 

Immediately  inside  the  northern 
point  of  the  encircling  reef  is  a  large 
sand  spit  of  irregular  shape,  sur- 
rounded by  accretions  of  white  shift- 
ing sands,  recently  emerged.  Areas 
of  this  sand,  formed  from  the  result 
of  abrasion  within  the  basin,  are  con- 
tinually being  piled  up,  heaped  and 
deposited  here  by  the  regular  current 
and  trade  wind.  During  the  short 
season  of  southerly,  or  occasionally 
variable  winds,  these  currents  are  some- 
what affected,  and  sections  two  and 
three  hundred  yards  in  extent  are  fre- 
quently washed  away,  soon  however 
to  re-form  when  regular  trade  winds 
return.  The  process  is  undoubtedly 
that  by  which  the  other  islands  first 
gained  foothold  on  this  reef.  Al- 
though quite  conspicuous,  we  find  it 
devoid  of  vegetation,  and  therefore 
conclude  it  is  the  youngest  or  most  re- 
cent formation.  Being  the  most 
northerly  land  within  the  inclosure, 
it  has  been  called,  by  way  of  designa- 
tion, the  Upper  Island. 

The  island  next  in  age  when  viewed 
geologically,  is  situated  within  the 
southern  portion  of  the  reef,  directly 
south  of  that  mile  of  shoal  water 
which  forms  a  submarine  ridge  be- 
tween the  harbor  and  the  lagoon  be- 
yond it.  It  is  the  western,  and  known 
as  the  Lower  Island ;  is  composed  of  a 
mass  of  sand  heaped  in  irregular 
shapes,  a  mile  and  two  thirds  long  by 
fully  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad  ; 
the  highest  elevation  of  its  centre  being 
fifty-seven  feet,  where  a  flag-staff  was 
erected  by  Captain  Brooks,  the  Amer- 


ican flag  hoisted,  and  notice  of  dis- 
covery and  possession  left.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  beach  of  similar  white 
sand,  dazzling  to  the  eye,  which  faces 
the  lagoon  on  one  end  of  the  island, 
and  the  harbor  on  the  other. 

Although  in  area  the  largest  of  the 
group,  it  has  less  true  soil,  and  scan- 
tier vegetation,  than  the  eastern  or 
Middle  Island  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  oldest  formation,  and  is  now  cov- 
ered by  vegetable  growth.  If  we  study 
the  formation  of  this  island,  we  find 
its  foundations  coral,  over  which  white 
sand,  primarily  the  result  of  abrasion 
between  lifeless  marine  shells,  disin- 
tegrated coral,  and  the  reef,  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  water  in 
currents,  first  collected  in  the  basin, 
and  in  time  washed  into  shoals,  then 
massed  into  sand  spits,  which,  as  they 
increased  in  number  and  size,  were 
united,  and  their  surface  heaped  with 
sand  brought  by  each  returning  tide, 
then  lifted  or  rolled  by  wind,  and 
successively  beaten  down  by  rain,  un- 
til an  island  of  considerable  magni- 
tude was  formed.  Seals  and  turtles 
then  found  it  an  agreeable  spot  to 
bask  in  sunshine,  and  by  repeatedly 
crawling  over  it,  gave  further  solidity, 
and  commenced  those  deposits  of 
guano,  which  millions  of  birds  after- 
wards assisted  in  forming. 

Thus  the  surface  of  this  island 
gradually  became  gray  wherever  tide 
waters  failed  to  reach  it,  and  large 
bodies  of  white  sand  originally  thrown 
there  became  porous  and  completely 
disintegrated.  Thus  also  coral  rock, 
primarily  gathered  by  the  activity  of 
tiny  polyps  from  the  sea,  as  its  in- 
gredients floated  past,  has  here  been 
rotting  away  —  the  gradual  result  of 
natural  agencies  —  until  it  assumed  a 
condition  approaching  to  lime  used  in 
phosphatic  composts,  suitable  to  mix 
with  deposits  of  animal  guano,  ready 
to  give  root-hold  to  plants,  and  assist 
in  germinating  the  spores  or  seeds 
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which  by  chance  alight  upon  it.  In 
course  of  time  these  found  their  way 
to  a  lodgment  here,  brought  perhaps 
by  plover  or  other  migratory  birds, 
probably  from  islands  most  adjacent, 
or  possibly  reached  there  while  cling- 
ing to  drift-wood,  which  the  North 
Pacific  current  —  long  known  among 
Japanese  as  the  Kuro-Siwa,  answering 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic 
—  brings  to  them  from  all  sections  of 
our  western  coast,  from  Alaska  and 
Oregon  to  San  Diego  in  California. 
Once  rooted  with  perennial  vegetation, 
established  so  as  to  replant  and  ex- 
tend itself,  a  vegetable  mould  soon 
followed  in  spots  where  vegetable 
matter  remained  and  was  decomposed  ; 
this  vegetation  itself  once  established, 
not  only  increased,  but  preserved  the 
land  by  binding  it  together  with  an 
infinite  network  of  roots,  and  by  pro- 
tecting its  surface  from  theft  by  gusts 
of  wind. 

Different  seeds  require  different 
conditions  for  their  development ; 
some  species  of  plant  life  first  estab- 
lish themselves  and  prepare  the  way 
for  more  exacting  genera.  Cocoa-nut 
trees  will  grow  and  nourish  on  coral 
beaches,  from  the  lodgment  of  float- 
ing cocoa-nuts  cast  up  on  the  shore, 
and  in  such  situations  frequently  at- 
tain seventy-five  and  even  ninety 
years  of  age,  even  when  so  near  the 
ocean  as  to  be  occasionally  washed  by 
its  stormy  tides. 

This  island  is  the  highest  as  well  as 
slightly  the  largest  of  the  group,  be- 
ing about  eight  thousand  feet  long  by 
four  thousand  feet  wide,  irregular  in 
shape,  with  its  highest  elevation  of 
fifty- seven  feet  at  its  northerly  or 
windward  end.  Detached  clumps  of 
shrubs  three  to  five  feet  high,  have 
taken  root  around  its  edges,  and  its 
southwestern  extremity  is  covered  by 
an  abundant  growth  of  herbs  and 
coarse  grass,  while  portions  of  its 
centre,  swept  by  winds,  and  its  more 


exposed  windward  side,  have  a  scan- 
tier and  more  detached  growth.  Veg- 
etation is  just  gaining  headway  in 
spots  upon  this  island,  which  generally 
is  still  devoid  of  true  vegetable  mould, 
no  really  black  earth  being  found. 
The  superficial  layer  is  a  fine  po- 
rous grayish  substance,  beneath  which, 
by  digging  you  come  at  once  to  coarse 
sand,  broken  coral,  disintegrated  shells, 
and  gravel. 

On  this  island  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  have  erected 
buildings,  and  store-houses  are  there 
now  with  provisions  and  about  six  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal,  placed  in  charge  of 
their  agent  for  the  use  of  steamers  of 
their  China  line  should  they  be  com- 
pelled to  make  this  a  port  of  refuge 
before  it  is  regularly  adopted  as  a  coal- 
ing station.  Several  wells  have  been 
sunk  to  depths  of  seven  to  ten  feet  by 
Captain  Henry  W.  Burditt,  their  agent 
in  charge,  and  water  obtained  became 
purer  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
well ;  and  every  evidence  exists  that 
wells  properly  sunk  to  a  reasonable 
depth,  would  afford  abundant  supplies 
of  good  water,  suitable  for  washing 
or  drinking.  Water  thus  obtained, 
was  tested  after  filtration  by  Dr.  J. 
D.  Kennedy,  U.  S.  N.,  and  found  to 
be  hard,  free  from  organic  impurities 
in  solution,  and  to  contain  carbonic 
acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  per- 
centage of  chlorides. 

On  the  east  or  lagoon  side  of  this 
island  are  the  remains  of  two  Japan- 
ese junks,  their  lower  masts  stranded 
high  up  on  the  beach.  The  northeast 
shore  is  lined  with  drift-wood,  among 
which  are  many  redwood  logs  of  for- 
midable size,  evidently  from  the  coast 
of  California.  Drift-wood  from  Colum- 
bia River  and  Puget  Sound  distributes 
itself  throughout  the  North  Pacific. 
At  each  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
windward  shores  are  literally  lined 
with  it,  and  vessels  approaching  our 
west  coast  meet  much  of  it  at  sea, 
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and  occasionally  collide  with  logs  the 
full  size  of  Oregon  trees. 

The  oldest  formation  within  this  reef 
is  the  eastern  or  Middle  Island,  situated 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  Lower 
or  last  described  one,  with  a  small  sand 
spit  intervening.  It  preserves  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  reef,  and  resembles  in 
shape  the  Napoleonic  chapeau,  being 
about  7,000  feet  long  by  2,700  feet 
wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  white 
sand  beach  150  to  300  feet  wide,  one 
side  of  which  slopes  off  into  the  la- 
goon, while  the  opposite,  ends  in  a 
fringing  reef  of  coral,  lying  at  an  an- 
gle of  about  five  degrees  of  inclination, 
which  extends  along  fully  two  thirds 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  opposite  which  is 
one  of  the  submarine  plateaux,  extend- 
ing off  a  mile,  on  which  anchorage 
may  be  had  in  nine  to  thirteen  fath- 
oms. The  highest  elevations  on  this 
island  are  fifteen  feet  on  its  northeast- 
ern point,  and  eight  feet  on  its  north- 
western, whence  it  gradually  slopes  to- 
wards its  leeward  side. 

This  island  has  passed,  successively, 
through  the  stages  now  reached  by  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Islands,  and  being 
completely  covered  by  a  vigorous 
growth  of  coarse  grass,  herbs,  and  low 
shrubs,  is  enabled  now  to  gain  more 
rapid  headway  than  in  its  earlier  ex- 
istence. On  the  southerly  side,  a  slight 
valley  or  depression  exists,  embracing 
about  five  acres,  extending  N.  N.  E. 
and  S.  S.  W.,  which  area  has  a  super- 
ficial stratum  of  real  vegetable  mould 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  thick,  mixed 
with  a  small  percentage  of  guano.  By 
digging  through  this,  we  come  to  a 
layer  of  coarse  sand,  a  foot  deep,  be- 
low which  another  stratum  of  loose 
stone,  shells,  and  coral  rocks,  closely 
packed  together,  extends  down  to  the 
hard  coral  foundation  of  the  group, 
which  consists  of  Madrepores,  Mean- 
drina3,  an<J  Porites  varieties. 

This  island  embraces  the  whole  ex- 
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tent  of  true  soil  found  here.  By  culti- 
vation it  would  become  richer,  through 
the  intermixture  of  patches  of  guano 
now  on  the  surface,  and  by  addition 
of  vegetable  matter  decomposed  and 
worked  into  it.  There  appears  to  be 
enough  true  soil  of  sufficient  depth  to 
raise  large  quantities  of  vegetables ;  and 
with  little  trouble,  and  with  skilful  Chi- 
nese gardeners,  who  are  thorough  econ- 
omists in  gardening,  and  are  easily  ob- 
tained, the  extent  of  area  suitable  for 
crops  may  be  considerably  increased. 
The  entire  island  is  now  covered  with 
vegetation,  and  the  mould  is  of  suffi- 
cient richness  to  raise  potatoes,  pease, 
beans,  and  other  kitchen  vegetables, 
adapted  to  light  soils.  At  present  the 
highest  vegetable  growth  is  scarcely 
the  height  of  an  ordinary  man,  and 
the  herbs  and  flowers  belong  princi- 
pally to  the  families  of  the  Legumi- 
iiosa3,  Lobeliacre,  Portulaccacese, .  and 
Convolvulacea3. 

The  bushes,  and  indeed  the  entire 
surface  of  the  islands,  are  covered  with 
nests  of  marine  birds,  immense  num- 
bers of  which  are  constantly  hovering 
over  them  and  alighting.  Young  birds, 
unable  to  fly,  are  so  numerous  and 
tame  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  walk 
any  distance  without  trampling  them 
under  foot.  From  such  vast  numbers 
as  now  frequent  these  islands  for  pur- 
poses of  incubation,  large  accumula- 
tions of  guano  will  eventually  take 
place.  Curlew  and  plover,  the  only 
land  birds  met  with,  are  tolerably 
plenty  and  tame.  The  principal  varie- 
ties of  sea  birds  are,  gulls,  fern,  gannet, 
men-of-war  hawks,  and  tropic  birds, 
which  virtually  swarm  over  everything. 
Eggs  are  consequently  abundant. 

On  the  northeast  beach  lies  a 
broken  lower  mast  of  some  wrecked 
ship.  It  is  a  fished  mast,  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  strengthened  with 
iron  bands,  with  the  step  and  head 
wanting.  On  the  east  beach  and  bluff 
much  drift  timber  is  met  with,  and 
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some  lumber,  mostly  spruce  and  red- 
wood from  California  and  Oregon.  On 
the  west  or  lagoon  beach,  is  the  trunk 
of  a  redwood  tree,  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter ;  also,  the  skeleton  of  a  calf  sperm 
whale. 

The  deepest  part  of  the  lagoon, 
which  is  about  two  miles  long  by  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide,  shoaling  gradu- 
ally from  four  to  nine  fathoms,  is  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  hair  seals  and  green 
turtle.  It  is  literally  alive  with  excel- 
lent fish,  principally  of  the  mullet, 
perch,  and  mackerel  families,  many  of 
which  are  of  most  brilliant  colors,  some 
closely  resembling  members  of  the  dol- 
phin family.  Fine  crabs  of  an  excel- 
lent variety  are  also  plenty. 

On  large  areas  of  comparatively 
shallow  water,  next  within  the  reef, 
large  quantities  of  beche  la  mer,  a 
most  valuable  export  to  China,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  bottom  without 
difficulty.  These  cling  also  to  the 
encircling  reef,  but  are  there  less  ac- 
cessible. 

Some  specimens  of  white  coral  are 
very  beautiful  in  form ;  but  little  red 
coral,  in  comparison,  has  been  found 
in  the  lagoon.  A  well  defined,  one 
knot  to  two  fathom,  current,  flows  in  a 
clear,  limpid  stream  from  the  N.  E.  or 
windward  side,  over  the  shallow  sec- 
tions of  the  reef  into  the  lagoon,  and 
so  far  influences  the  tidal  movements 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  as  there 
entirely  to  overcome  the  flood  tide. 
Outside,  in  the  roadstead,  the  ebb  flows 
an  hour  longer  than  flood  tide,  ow- 
ing to  the  united  effect  of  the  North 
Pacific  current  and  trade  winds. 

The  prevailing  weather  is  clear, 
with  strong  trade  winds  from  N.  N.  E., 
or  if  light,  varying  as  far  as  E.  S.  E., 
with  light  cirrus  clouds,  constantly 
passing.  These  absorb  moisture  from 
the  sea  during  the  day,  but  precipitate 
occasional  showers  as  they  pass  over 
and  feel  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
island,  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 


These  showers  are  mostly  caused  by 
a  partial  and  rapid  condensation  of 
cloudy  vapors  as  they  float  over  at 
night.  Having  been  loaded  with  all 
the  moisture  their  atmosphere  could 
hold  when  expanded  by  the  sun,  they 
strike  the  lower  dew-point  of  earth's 
temperature,  and  necessarily  precipi- 
tate moisture  as  they  cross  the  land. 
Rain  is  therefore  quiet,  and  unattended 
with  squalls  of  wind.  The  weather  is 
seldom  stormy;  at  times,  however, 
principally  during  our  winter  months, 
strong  breezes,  and  occasional  gales 
from  southward  occur,  similar  to  Ko- 
nas,  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  During 
summer  months,  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  72°  to  89°  Fahr.,  the 
latter  being  exceptionally  warm  ;  the 
barometer  averages  a  fraction  above 
thirty  inches. 

This  group,  although  farther  south, 
is  in  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  the 
most  western  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
recently  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
which  extend  westward  from  Alaska, 
around  which  our  cod  fisheries  in  the 
Pacific  have  been  so  successfully  con- 
ducted during  the  past  two  years. 

When  the  first  steamship  of  the 
American  line  left  San  Francisco,  for 
Japan  and  China,  the  writer  handed  to 
the  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  original  drawings  of 
fourteen  different  reefs  and  islands,  ex- 
tending northwestward  from  Honolulu, 
about  one  thousand  miles  toward,  and 
including  Brooks  Islands,  with  written 
descriptions,  which  had  remained  in 
his  portfolio  nearly  twelve  years,  care- 
fully preserved  for  use,  whenever  the 
inauguration  of  this  steam  route  should 
require  a  coaling  station ;  and  then 
earnestly  requested  the  officers  of  that 
Company  to  urge  a  petition,  praying 
the  United  States  Government  to  send 
a  national  vessel  to  accurately  sur- 
vey it. 

All  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
this  island  was  new  to  the  Company, 
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and  some  persons  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  so  important  an  island  could  exist 
without  being  generally  known ;  but 
their  pioneer  steamship  sighted  the 
group,  and  ran  along  its  northern  shore. 
Thus  confirmed  regarding  its  positive 
existence,  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Company 
despatched  the  schooner  Milton  Badger, 
of  248  tons  register,  in  the  following 
March,  from  San  Francisco,  with  a 
party  to  occupy  the  island,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Burditt  of  Boston. 
This  was  accomplished,  and  early  in 
July  they  landed  her  cargo  of  lumber, 
coal,  and  stores.  Buildings  were  speed- 
ily erected,  and  while  the  schooner  sub- 
sequently made  trips  to  the  Coast  of 
California,  Captain  Burditt  and  party 
remained  in  charge  and  possession  of 
the  island. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under 
instructions,  issued  May  28,  1867, 
ordered  Captain  William  Reynolds  to 
proceed,  with  the  U.  S.  steamer  Lacka- 
wanna,  to  Brooks  Island,  to  survey 
and  report  upon  it.  She  accordingly 
left  Honolulu,  where  she  was  stationed, 
and  August  28,  1867,  landed  there  a 
force  consisting  of  all  her  men  and 
officers,  who  could  be  spared  from  the 
vessel,  then  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
Six  boat-loads  of  Americans,  armed  and 
equipped,  landed,  under  a  national  sa- 
lute of  twenty-one  guns,  then  marched 
to  a  suitable  flag  -  staff  previously 
erected,  formed  for  review,  and  wit- 
nessed the  official  act  of  taking  formal 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States ;  and  as  the  national  ensign  was 
hoisted,  hearty  and  united  cheers  rang 
forth  from  all  hands  present.  A  proc- 
lamation was  read  aloud,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  group,  to  be  known 
henceforth  as  Brooks  Islands,  setting 
forth  that  thereafter  they  became  law- 
ful territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
harbor  was  named  Wells  Harbor,  and 
the  roadstead,  Seward  Roads,  in  honor 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Navy  and  State. 

The  Lackawanna   remained  seven- 


teen days  at  these  islands,  during  which 
time  soundings,  shore  lines,  and  scien- 
tific surveys  were  taken.  All  enjoyed 
a  good  table  while  there,  for  the  seine 
was  frequently  drawn,  every  cast  catch- 
ing many  fine  mullet,  and  always  suffi- 
cient for  "all  hands"  to  enjoy  an 
abundant  supply.  Brooks  Island  was 
the  first  insular  annexation  thus  spe- 
cially taken  possession  of  by  our  gov- 
ernment, excepting  Porter's  short-lived 
possession  of  the  Marquesas  group, 
through  right  of  discovery.  But  its 
great  future  importance  to  commerce, 
as  a  coaling  station,  naval  depot,  and 
rendezvous  for  American  steam  vessels, 
fully  warranted  this  precaution.  We 
predict  that  some  persons  now  living 
will  witness  steamers  leaving  our  West 
Coast  daily,  for  ports  in  the  Orient, 
and  this  harbor  will  benefit  the  nation 
which  holds  it,  in  time  of  war  as  well 
as  in  peace. 

Congress  fortunately  took  immedi- 
ate action  in  regard  to  this  island,  and 
with  far-seeing  sagacity,  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended  in  deepening  the  bar, 
and  improving  the  harbor.  It  can 
scarcely  be  presumed,  that  every  one, 
nt  first  thought,  will  realize  the  vast 
importance  this  spot  may  be  to  Ameri- 
can steam  interests.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
will  daily  claim  greater  attention,  af- 
fording unlimited  opportunity  for  en- 
terprise, requiring  but  capital  and  skill,1 
well  directed,  to  develop  a  future  our 
anticipations  can  scarcely  over-esti- 
mate. America  is  not  wanting  in 
either  of  these.  She  has,  it  is  true, 
shamefully  lost  control  of  steam  com- 
merce on  the  Atlantic,  but  has  inaugu- 
rated a  national  steam  line  across  the 
Pacific,  whose  vessels  are  a  credit  to 
her  people.  She  now  has  this  ocean 
to  herself,  and  may  in  the  morning  of 
its  trade,  establish  other  steam  lines, 
and  acquire  business  patronage  not 
easily  diverted  hereafter.  Or,  at  some 
later  day,  near  at  hand  or  far  remote. 
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as  the  action  of  her  people  may  in  a 
great  measure  determine,  she  may  be 
called  on  this  ocean  to  again  pass  the 
crucial  test  which  banished  her  steam- 
ers from  European  routes.  Now  let 
her  strengthen  herself,  and  acquire  lo- 
cal experience,  which  can  control  and 
retain  the  principal  and  auxiliary  steam 
routes  of  the  Pacific.  Let  American 
steamers  run  regularly  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Australia,  touching  at  Hono- 
lulu, Tahiti,  and  New  Zealand.  Aus- 
tralia has  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
people  who  have  sought  her  shores, 
mostly  within  twenty  years.  Thirty 
thousand  travellers  reach  there  annu- 
ally from  Great  Britain.  Sydney  is 
but  6,800  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
requiring  .twenty-four  days'  steaming, 
and  when  connecting  with  our  Pacific 
railroad  and  European  steamers,  Aus- 
tralian mails  may  reach  London  by 
our  route  in  thirty-nine  days,  —  a  gain, 
varying  according  to  the  date  of  sail- 
ing, of  seventeen  to  twenty-eight  days, 
over  British  steamers  now  running 
via  Suez,  —  which  seldom  laud  their 
mails  under  fifty-six  days. 

Steam  can  now  girdle  the  earth  in 
less  than  ninety  days,  but  lightning 
must  soon  accomplish  this  feat  in  forty 
minutes,  as  Shakespeare  suggested. 
A  Pacific  cable  to  Honolulu,  Brooks 
Island,  Japan,  and  China,  will  come 
as  an  inevitable  demand  of  commerce. 
Oriental  nations  are  rapidly,  emerging 
into  the  full  light  of  modern  and  west- 
ern civilization ;  and  their  hoarded 
wealth  will  soon  demand  for  them 
railroads,  steamships,  and  telegraphs, 
produced  by  American  enterprise  and 
example. 

Congress  has  lately  published  a  list 
of  reported  dangers  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  enumerating  1,377  vigias,  or 
doubtful  reefs  and  islands.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  have  them  accurately 
surveyed,  in  view  of  the  large  interests 
developing  through  American  com- 
merce on  this  ocean  ?  To  what  better 


use  can  some  of  our  navy  vessels  and 
officers  be  called  in  time  of  peace,  than 
in  protecting  navigation  against  unnec- 
essary hazard  ?  —  an  occupation  far 
more  serviceable  than  idling  away  time 
in  visits  to  foreign  ports.  The  gratu- 
itous explorations  of  the  missionary 
brig  Morning  Star  have  in  this  respect 
been  eminently  serviceable  to  naviga- 
tion and  to  science. 

A  large  number  of  islands  belong  to 
the  United  States,  ranging  from  San 
Diego  to  Behrings  Straits,  off  the  west 
coast,  beside  many  guano  and  other  isl- 
ands scattered  over  the  North  Pacific. 
The  long  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands 
included  in  the  Alaska  purchase,  ex- 
tending at  the  north  nearly  as  far 
west  as  Brooks  Island,  have  acquired 
us  fishing  privileges  and  local  rights  as 
valuable  on  the  Pacific  as  those  of 
Newfoundland  on  the  Atlantic*  The 
extreme  difference  of  time,  between 
the  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  is  now  seven  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  or  nearly  one  third  of  a  day. 

We  may  now  welcome  Brooks  Isl- 
and as  a  desirable  annexation,  remem- 
bering that  a  little  stepping-stone  may 
often  enable  us  to  cross  a  stream, 
which  would  otherwise  bar  our  prog- 
ress. How  much  in  this  world  depends 
on  little  things !  Although  not  fully 
prepared  as  yet  for  a  permanent  coal- 
ing station,  our  China  mail-steamers 
frequently  sight  this  island,  and  when 
passing  by  daylight,  exchange  signals 
with  the  keeper's  flag  station  on  the 
Middle  Island. 

Agreeably  to  provision  made  by 
Congress,  George  W.  Townsend  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  in  January  last, 
on  the  U.  S.  steamer  Saginaw,  fur- 
nished by  government  for  the  purpose, 
bearing  a  contract  to  deepen  the  water 
on  the  bar,  and  improve  the  harbor. 
He  took  with  him  seven  Yankee  ex- 
perts in  submarine  diving  and  blasting, 
twenty-one  Chinese  laborers,  .1,000 
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kegs  of  powder,  with  lumber  and  mate- 
rial for  the  erection  of  workshops  and 
houses.  He  reached  the  island  Feb- 
ruary 1,  where  he  remained  until  the 
15th,  when,  after  leaving  directions  for 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work,  he 
returned  by  the  Saginaw  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  thence  reached  Boston  by 
rail  within  a  month  of  his  departure 
from  the  island. 

A  proposition  has  been  before  Con- 
gress to  change  the  name  of  the  islands, 
to  Midway  Islands,  which,  however  ap- 
propriate the  new  name,  is  an  action 
without  precedent,  and  has  in  it  a  touch 
of  meanness  wholly  unworthy  of  fair 
dealing  justice. 


INSTITUTE    FOR   COLORED   YOUTH    IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

IN  these  days  of  publicity  and  noto- 
riety, when  few  things  are  done  in  se- 
cret that  are  not  at  once  proclaimed 
upon  the  house-tops,  it  is  refreshing  to 
turn  our  gaze  backward  to  some  of  the 
quiet,  noiseless  acts  of  benevolence  that 
have  emanated  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  (whatever  may  be  said 
of  their  departure  in  later  days  from 
the  letter  of  their  founders)  still  retain, 
in  their  patient,  quiet,  thoroughness  of 
devotion  to  any  good  work,  a  noble 
persistence,  worthy  of  George  Fox  or 
John  Woolman. 

From  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  we  make 
the  following  quotations  :  — 

"The  'Institute  for  Colored  Youth* 
was  founded  about  the  year  1837,  upon  a 
bequest  made  by  Richard  Humphreys,  for 
the  'Education  of  Colored  Youth  in 
School-learning,  in  order  to  prepare,  and 
fit,  and  qualify  them  to  act  as  Teachers.' 

"  Since  the  early  part  of  1866,  the 
school  has  been  conducted  in  a  large  and 
commodious  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Shippen  Street,  west  of  Ninth,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  a  cost  (including  the  ground  on 


which  it  stands)  of  about  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

"Accommodations  are  provided  for 
nearly  300  pupils. 

"  The  *  Institute '  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  association  composed  exclu- 
sively of  the  members  of  the  '  Society  of 
Friends.'  The  teachers  are  all  colored 
persons. 

"  The  diligence  and  attention  to  study 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars  generally, 
have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  man- 
agers, and  we  believe  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  this  direction 
since  the  opening  of  the  Institute  as  a 
High  School,  nearly  seventeen  years  ago  ; 
the  advance  having  been  most  marked 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  This 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  alteration 
in  the  political  and  social  status  of  the 
colored  race,  whereby  new  fields  for  the 
employment  of  educated  talent  have  been 
opened,  and  encouragement  given  to  those 
of  African  descent  to  labor  diligently  to 
fit  themselves  for  posts  of  responsibility 
and  pecuniary  profit.  Inducements  be- 
ing thus  offered  to  young  colored  people 
to  bestow  more  time  and  attention  upon 
their  education  than  formerly,  they  have 
promptly  apprehended  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  a  sound  and  lib- 
eral education  affords  them,  and  have 
turned  to  our  school  as  one  where  the 
discipline  and  course  of  instruction  are  of 
the  very  best  character. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  revert  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Institute,  and  a  comparison 
of  its  present  with  its  former  condition,  is 
both  instructive  and  encouraging.  In  the 
ninth  month,  1852,  the  school  was  opened 
at  first  for  boys  only,  but  soon  a  girls'  de- 
partment was  added  ;  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  for  the 
first  school  term,  was  between  twelve  and 
thirteen,  and  the  undertaking  was  felt  to 
be  scarcely  more  than  an  experiment,  the 
Managers,  though  hopeful  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  project,  being  at  times 
doubtful  whether  they  would  receive  suf- 
ficient encouragement  from  the  colored 
people  themselves  to  authorize  them  to 
carry  on  and  develop  the  school  properly. 
At  that  time,  and  until  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  civil  war,  there  existed, 
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as  is  well  known,  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  material  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  negro  race,  and  it  was 
necessary  in  the  management  of  the  work 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  giving  of- 
fence to  those  who  might  by  their  fac- 
tious opposition  have  rendered  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  undertaking  more  difficult 
and  laborious. 

"  Now,  the  Institute  is  justly  regarded 
with  confidence  and  respect  by  the  pub- 
lic.; its  corps  of  efficient  teachers  highly 
esteemed  for  their  ability  by  those  fully 
competent  to  judge  of  such  matters  ;  and 
its  influence  acknowledged  not  only  by 
the  colored  people,  but  also  by  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  community  generally,  to 
be  eminently  valuable  and  beneficial ; 
the  increased  interest  felt  in  the  school 
by  the  public,  being  shown  in  the  large 
number  of  visitors  within  the  past  year 
during  school-hours,  frequently  as  many 
as  thirty  having  attended  in  a  week. 

"  There  exists  to  a  large  degree  among 
the  students  that  zeal  for  the  acquisition 
of  learning  which  lightens  the  burden  of 
study,  and  which  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  successful  progress.  As  an  evidence 
of  this  earnestness,  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  late  senior  class,  having  com- 
pleted the  usual  course  of  Latin  and 
Greek  three  months  before  the  time  for 
graduation,  engaged  a  competent  teacher 
of  the  French  language,  —  having  pre- 
viously gained  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Managers,  —  and,  during  the  short 
time  devoted  to  this  study,  made  such 
progress  in  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  the  language  as  will  doubtless  be  use- 
ful and  advantageous  to  them  in  after 
life. 

"  The  regular  course  of  study  has  been 
materially  enlarged  and  improved  of  late 
years,  requiring  the  employment  of  highly 
educated  and  accomplished  teachers,  and 
embraces  the  branches  usually  pursued 
in  other  high  schools,  including  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
and  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

"  Since  the  opening  of  the  Institute  57 
students  have  graduated ;  of  whom  42 
now  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. The  present  Senior  Class  is  a  large 
one,  and  judging  from  present  appear- 


ances, we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  number  of  graduates  will  hereafter 
amount  to  at  least  twelve  to  fifteen  an- 
nually. 

"During  the  past  winter,  interesting 
and  valuable  lectures  on  scientific  subjects 
were  delivered  before  the  scholars  and 
such  other  colored  people  as  desired  to  be 
present,  which  it  is  believed  were  profit- 
able to  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  them ;  all  were  of  a  high,  and 
at  the  same  time  practical  character,  and 
most  of  the  lecturers  displayed  the  real 
tact  of  teachers  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion." 

We  have  never  visited  a  school  (a 
correspondent  writes  to  us)  where  a 
finer  degree  of  intelligence  was  mani- 
fested, and  it  is  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  prejudice  against  colored  teach- 
ers. We  have  rarely  seen  two  hun- 
dred young  people  collected  for  any 
purpose,  where  such  an  air  of  cheerful 
zest  and  heartfelt  interest  pervaded  the 
assembly.  They  seemed  to  look  up  to 
the  excellent  lady  who  is  the  Principal 
with  an  ardor  of  devotion  that  left  no 
doubt  of  her  influence  over  their  hearts 
and  minds.  I  said  to  one  young  girl, 
"  You  like  your  teacher  very  much,  I 
see."  "  O  yes,  ma'am,  she's  splendid," 
was  the  answer,  given  with  expressive 
warmth.  We  stopped  at  recess  to  talk 

with   Miss ,  and  felt  ourselves  at 

once  in  the  society  of  a  superior  per- 
son. She  had  been  attending  to  a 
class  in  English  composition,  and  said, 
with  that  tone  of  resolve  that  shows 
the  character,  "  They  must  love  it,  — 
it  will  be  my  fault  if  they  don't."  She 
then  went  on  to  give  us  some  of  her 
ideas,  in  the  simplest,  clearest,  yet 
choicest  language.  She  wished  her 
young  people,  above  all  things,  to 
avoid  plagiarism,  yet  to  get  all  the 
help  that  they  could  from  the  best 
authors,  on  any  given  subject.  She 
would  have  them  read  all  they  could, 
think  all  they  could ;  but  she  would 
not  let  them  write,  for  a  week  or  more 
after  they  had  mastered  their  subject. 
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Then  their  thoughts  would  be  their 
own,  and  must  be  interesting. 

The  day  of  our  first  visit  was  the 
day  after  the  passage  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  her  whole  soul  was 
full  of  an  unutterable  joy,  which  il- 
lumined her  fine,  expressive  face.  "  O, 
I  felt  yesterday  as  if  I  must  dance 
and  sing,  —  I  could  do  nothing  else." 
she  said.  She  afterwards  said  that  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  warfare  of  life 
was  over,  now  that  her  race  stood  on 
the  same  platform  as  all  others.  "  I 
want  them  to  be  hung  for  crime,  when 
they  deserve  it,"  she  said ;  "  but  oh !  it 
is  a  joy  to  think  there  is  nothing  now 
to  keep  them  back  from  that  measure 
of  goodness  and  intelligence  for  which 
God  intended  them.  He  only  knows 
what  that  measure  is,"  she  added, 
quietly,  "  the  future  must  decide  ;  but, 
thank  God,  there  is  no  longer  a  heavy 
hand  upon  them,  to  prevent  their  try- 
ing to  rise." 

We  would  fain  give  the  history,  in 
detail,  of  this  noble  woman,  whose 
whole  soul  is  bound  up  in  the  improve- 
ment of  her  race ;  but  we  feel  we  have 
no  right  to  draw  her  from  the  privacy 
she  values.  This  much,  however,  we 
may  say,  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
women.  Here  is  a  woman  who  was 
born  a  slave  ;  and  though  still  young, 
she  is  the  Principal  of  a  large  school, 
which  she  conducts  in  a  manner  that 
would  do  honor  to  any  College  Pro- 
fessor. A  graduate  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, she  was  for  six  years  a  valued 
teacher  there,  to  large  classes  of  both 
sexes,  both  white  and  colored,  al- 
though she  was  told  at  the  outset  that 
both  her  sex  and  color  would  prevent 
her  from  succeeding.  But  the  word 
fail  was  never  written  in  the  book  of 
her  fate,  and  she  has  added  one  more 
example,  if  one  were  needed,  to  show 
that  no  obstacles  are  overpowering  to 
the  resolute  will  of  a  conscientious, 
high-minded  woman. 

In  visiting  the  Shippen-street  School 


a  second  time,  at  the  hour  of  recess, 
we  found  the  teacher  in  the  midst  of 
her  boys,  preparing  the  large  reading- 
room  for  an  evening  lecture  from  some 
friend  who  was  coming  to  talk  to  them 
about  Europe,  and  show  them  pictures 
and  photographs,  illustrative  of  his 
travels.  The  boys  were  bringing  in 
benches,  and  placing  them  according  to 

Miss  's  directions.     An  air  of  the 

most  cheerful  alacrity  pervaded  the  lit- 
tle group,  and  the  cordial  deference 
they  paid  to  their  teacher,'  was  un- 
speakably winning.  Indeed,  nothing 
struck  us  more  forcibly  than  the  de- 
meanor of  the  whole  school.  A  natural 
politeness  seems  peculiarly  to  charac- 
terize the  race,  and  perhaps  belongs  to 
all  southern  races,  par  excellence.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  an  element  greatly  needed 
in  our  society  ;  and  if  the  admission 
of  this  gentler  race  to  all  our  privi- 
leges conduces  to  an  improvement  in 
Christian  politeness,  we  may  well  hail 
the  freedom  that  places  them  on  an 
equality,  for  our  own  sakes  as  well  as 
theirs.  We  had  at  this  time  but  few 
words  with  the  busy  group  of  happy 
young  people,  and  their  teacher ;  but 
she  told  us  that  the  reading-room 
brought  many  colored  people  there  of 
an  evening,  besides  the  scholars,  all 
hungry  for  information,  and  anxious 
for  the  best  books.  "  You  would  be 

surprised,"  said    Miss , "  to  know 

how  many  inquire  for  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  how  the  books  are  read 
and  re-read  with  avidity." 

And  yet  this  institution,  flourishing 
and  successful  as  it  is,  exists  in  a  city 
where  colored  people  have  been  denied 
the  commonest  privileges,  until  within 
the  last  four  years.  The  wealthiest 
quadroon  merchant  could  not  ride  in 
our  street-cars,  no  matter  how  inclem- 
ent the  weather.  The  most  delicate 
colored  woman  could  not  visit  her  sick 
or  wounded  husband  in  the  hospitals 
outside  the  city,  unless  she  had  strength 
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to  walk  to  him,  even  if  his  mortal 
wound  came  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  ours.  No  public  lecture- 
room,  or  music-hall,  or  gallery  of  art, 
was  open  to  the  wealthiest  among 
them  ;  and  we  have  seen  colored  ladies, 
who  educated  their  children  at  enor- 
mous expense,  through  private  teach- 
ers and  governesses,  because  no  public 
avenues  of  learning  were  open  to 
them,  although  the  lowest  and  hum- 
blest of  other  nations  possessed  them 
free  as  air.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  the  past,  the  institution  in 
Shippen  Street  has  gone  on  quietly 
and  unobtrusively,  advancing  surely, 
and  sending  out  in  this  more  favored 
time,  young  men  and  women,  whose 
culture  will  raise  the  aims  and  tone  of 
the  coming  generation,  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  any  but  the  most  hopeful 
reformer. 


ENGLISH   SERVANTS  IN  AMERICA. 

WE  hope  to  publish  soon,  a  care- 
ful paper  on  the  domestic  service 
subject,  which  engrosses  in  all  cir- 
cles so  much  attention.  Meanwhile  a 
real  step  forward  has  been  made  by 
systematic  arrangement  for  the  emi- 
gration hither  of  English  servants, 
—  who  engage,  in  England  for  the 
special  service  of  the  American  em- 
ployer who  sends  out  the  requisite 
fare. 

At  our  request,  Rev.  John  Williams 
furnishes  us  the  following  detail  of 
the  work  of  this  special  emigration, 
its  drawbacks  and  its  advantages. 

Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  of  Birming- 
ham, England,  has  established  in  Bir- 
mingham an  international  land  and 
labor  agency.  Its  main  object  is  to 
send  to  Canada  and  the  West,  farm 
laborers,  and  afford  them  facilities  to 
buy  land  when  they  arrive.  I  wrote 
to  ask  him  whether  it  was  possible  to 
hire  girls  in  England  and  send  them 


out  to  order.  I  stated  precisely  what 
kind  of  girls  we  did  not  want.  I  said 
too  that  it  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less to  send  us  any  English  girls  from 
any  of  the  large  manufacturing  cities 
or  towns,  or  indeed  from  any  of  the 
cities  or  towns.  If  he  thought  he 
could  obtain  girls  from  the  agricultu- 
ral districts  —  girls  who  are  pure, 
honest,  reasonably  capable  and  as  in- 
telligent as  the  average  of  English 
country  girls  are,  I  felt  sure  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  persons  here 
who  would  be  glad  to  forward  the 
price  of  their  passage  to  the  United 
States.  The  answer  I  received  was 
so  satisfactory,  that  I  published  it  in 
the  "  Christian  Register,"  and  I  re- 
ceived immediately  applications  for 
eight  girls  from  different  quarters, 
from  Pennsylvania,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Massachusetts. 
The  first  two  who  came  were  a  fair 
sample  of  what  were  to  follow.  Six 
more  were  sent  for  upon  the  strength 
of  these  first  fruits.  As  soon  as  the 
next  party  arrived,  they  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  as  to  result  in  the  sending 
for  twelve. 

All  these  girls  conciliate  interest  by 
their  modest  bearing  and  respectful 
behavior.  Mr.  Burritt's  agent,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Holmes,  has  taken  personal  care 
with  regard  to  the  "  references  "  they 
bring  to  him.  Not  only  has  he  ob- 
tained references  from  their  late  em- 
ployers, but  he  has  had  references 
concerning  the  reliability  of  those 
employers.  The  girls  have,  as  yet, 
more  than  fulfilled  my  expectations. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  think  that  amongst  all  the 
girls  who  have  been  sent  out  as  yet, 
any  one  of  them  is  what  might  fairly 
be  called  "  a  trained  servant."  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  such  need  leave 
their  native  country ;  they  are  too 
much  in  request  at  home.  But  I  do 
believe  that  all  of  them  are  superior 
to  anything  we  can  hope  to  find  in 
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one  day's  weary  march  from  one  intel- 
ligence office  to  another. 

They  are  all  Protestants,  and  when 
I  say  Protestants,  I  do  not  mean  are 
nothing  at  all,  as  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  called  Protestant  girls 
generally  prove,  for  every  one  of 
them  have  some  references  from  their 
own  Protestant  ministers.  Again,  if 
they  are  not  trained  servants,  they  are 
all  teachable  girls.  Each  one  who 
has  arrived  can  read  and  write,  — 
and  not  one  yet  has  arrived  who 
would  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to 
clean  a  pair  of  shoes  if  that  was  re- 
quired of  her. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  to-day 
who  by  advertising  such  an  enterprise 
as  this  would  make  quite  a  large  busi- 
ness of  it.  This  is  what  I  have 
feared,  and  against  this  I  have  en- 
deavored to  guard  as  much  as  possible. 
It  must  be  done,  T  have  said  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  for  the  love  of  God  and  hu- 
manity, and  it  must  be  conducted  on 
the  strictest  rules  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity on  both  sides  of  the  water.  I 
simply  stand  between  the  two  coun- 
tries as  the  voluntary  agent  to  receive 
the  money  and  the  applications.  I 
send  these  immediately  to  Mr.  Holmes, 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  girl  I  see 
that  she  is  met  at  the  steamer  and 
forwarded  safely  to  her  destination  ; 
whether  it  be  to  Chester  Square,  Bos- 
ton, St.  Albaus,  Vt.,  or  Pottsville, 
Penn. 

We  have  sent  in  all  for  twenty-eight 
girls,  and  each  of  the  last  twenty  have 
been  sent  for  in  consequence  of  the 
favorable  reports  of  one  or  other  of 
the  first  eight.  What  the  final  results 
of  this  method  of  solving  the  problem 
of  "  girls  for  domestic  service "  may 
be  I  do  not  pretend  to  predict ;  I  sim- 
ply show  what  progress  has  been  made 
so  far  in  the  particular  sum  set  me  to 
do. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  public  good, 
which  has  been  secured  by  personal  care. 


THE  ENGLISH  POST-OFFICE  SAVINGS- 
BANK  SYSTEM. 

IN  1861  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  grant  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  depositing  small 
savings  at  interest,  with  the  security  of 
the  Government  for  due  payment  there- 
of." Under  this  Act,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1861,  301  Post-office  banks 
were  opened.  So  well  was  the  inno- 
vation received,  that  within  six  months 
the  number  of  banks  established  was 
2,532,  and  the  system  is  now  in  uni- 
versal use,  and  has  met  with  a  success 
so  unparalleled,  that  its  necessity  and 
advantage  are  beyond  question. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Post-office 
Savings-bank  Act,  there  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands only  638  savings  banks,  making 
an  average  of  one  savings  bank  to  each 
43,000  people.  Of  these  banks  498 
were  in  England,  33  in  Wales,  51  in 
Scotland,  54  in  Ireland,  one  in  Guern- 
sey, and  one  in  Jersey.  The  county  of 
Rutland  in  England,  with  a  population 
of  about  30,000  people,  had  no  savings 
bank,  and  so  with  many  others  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  were  fourteen  counties, 
containing  a  population  of  954,000  per- 
sons, without  a  single  savings  bank.  Of 
the  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  there 
were  at  least  24,  each  of  which  con- 
tained a  population  numbering  at  least 
10,000  without  any  such  facility  for  the 
investment  of  the  savings  of  the  in- 
dustrious poor.  • 

Beside  this,  of  the  638  savings  banks 
only  20  were  opened  daily,  355  were 
opened  only  once  a  week,  five  were 
opened  only  once  a  fortnight,  and  the 
others  were  opened  at  various  times. 
These  facts  show  how  little  accommo- 
dation was  offered  those  who  were 
economically  inclined,  and  how  little 
influence  was  exerted  over  the  com- 
munity to  encourage  habits  of  prudence 
and  economy. 

Under  the  old  system,  also,  the  safety 
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of  the  funds  deposited  was  far  from 
being  all  that  could  he  desired.  The 
official  returns  to  Parliament,  published 
by  that  body,  embracing  the  period 
between  1844  and  1857,  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  showed  that  the  defalca- 
tions during  this  period  amounted  to  the 
large  sum  of  £229,482,  that  is,  about 
$1,200,000.  Nor  were  these  defal- 
cations all  that  occurred,  since  these 
cases  were  only  such  as  were  reported 
to  Parliament  by  the  National  Debt 
Office ;  but  there  were  many  others 
which  did  not  appear  in  this  report, 
since  the  losses  were  made  up  by  sub- 
scription among  the  trustees,  or  in  some 
other  way.  When  the  Post-office  Sav- 
ings-bank Bill  was  under  discussion  in 
Parliament,  Lord  Monteagle  mentioned 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  case  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Savings  Bank,  in  which 
a  defalcation  of  £10,000  ($50,000)  was 
discovered,  and  made  good  by  nine  of 
the  trustees  who  subscribed  the  amount. 
From  this  parliamentary  report,  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  average  defal- 
cations during  the  thirteen  years  which 
it  embraces,  amounted  to  £17,600 
($88,000)  a  year.  Beside,  the  law  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  officers  of  savings 
banks  was  so  vague  and  uncertain  as 
to  be  practically  worthless  as  a  security 
for  the  depositors.  This  was  made 
glaringly  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
falcation at  the  Bilston  Savings  Bank, 
in  which  the  depositors  lost  about 
£9,000  ($45,000).  In  this  case  the 
iVaud  was  committed  by  the  Reverend 
H.  S.  Fletcher,  who  was  the  incumbent 
of  the  town,  and  trustee,  treasurer,  and 
secretary  of  the  bank.  The  question 
whether  he  was  a  trustee  was  settled 
affirmatively,  only  after  an  appeal,  and 
before  a  full  bench  of  fifteen  judges. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that 
he  was  finally  found  guilty  of  fraud, 
and  punished,  but  this  even  was  a 
wholly  inadequate  consolation  to  the 
depositors  who  had  lost  their  money. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  public, 


the  new  system  compares  with  the  old, 
as  the  railroad  with  the  old  stage-coach, 
or  the  steamboat  with  the  canal  barge. 
Now  at  any  designated  post-office  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  person  can  de- 
posit money,  or  withdraw  it,  or  transfer 
it  to  any  other  point.  In  fact  the  sys- 
tem affords  more  perfect,  extensive,  and 
secure  banking  facilities  to  the  poor 
than  it  is  possible  to  secure  by  any 
combination  of  individual  or  joint-stock 
banking,  and  this  with  the  absolute 
minimum  of  expense,  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  post-office  is  quite  com- 
petent to  carry  on  the  business. 

The  post-office  banks  are  open,  in 
country  places,  from  nine  until  six  daily, 
and  on  Saturdays  until  eight  in  the 
evening.  They  receive  or  pay  money, 
as  the  customer  may  desire,  in  this 
respect  being  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  savings  banks,  whose  ob- 
ject seemed  generally  to  be  to  throw 
as  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  draw- 
ing money  out  as  possible,  some  of 
them  receiving  notices  of  withdrawal 
only  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  a  month, 
and  then  for  only  two  hours  during 
that  day.  Again,  the  old  savings  banks 
were  each  of  them  individual  concerns, 
having  no  connection  with  each  other, 
so  that  a  depositor  in  one  city  could 
not,  while  temporarily  in  another  city, 
deposit  in  another  bank,  and  have  the 
money  carried  to  his  account  in  the 
bank  at  home.  But  under  the  present 
system,  as  all  the  banks  are  but  so 
many  branches  of  one  national  concern, 
a  depositor  can  place  his  money  in 
any  branch,  and  have  it  entered  to  his 
credit  in  any  bank  he  may  designate. 
This  convenience  is  very  great  to  those 
whose  business  requires  them  to  travel, 
since  it  saves  the  trouble  of  carrying 
their  money  upon  their  person,  subject 
to  the  risks  of  loss,  or  the  temptations 
to  spend  it.  Beside,  too,  under  the 
present  system  the  evidence  of  a  de- 
posit in  any  one  of  the  branches,  be- 
comes the  equivalent  of  a  circular  let- 
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ter  of  credit,  and  is  readily  available  at 
any  other  branch  in  the  United  King- 
dom. This  convenience  is  very  great 
to  those  who  use  it,  and  not  its  least 
advantage  is  that  the  money  is  thus 
available  where  it  is  wanted  without 
the  tax  of  a  banker's  commission.  The 
present  system  is  thus  doubly  a  savings 
bank.  Such  facility,  it  is  evident,  can 
be  given  only  by  such  a  national  sys- 
tem, since  neither  individual  bankers 
nor  joint-stock  bankers  could  afford 
to  do  it. 

That  the  public  fully  appreciate  this 
convenience,  and  were  prompt  to  see  it, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  the  16th 
of  September,  1861,  the  date  when  the 
system  went  first  into  operation,  to  the 
30th  of  April,  1862,  that  is,  in  a  little 
more  than  six  months,  4,736  depositors 
had  made  deposits  in  other  branches 
than  those  they  had  first  opened  their 
account  with,  and  that  the  amount  thus 
deposited  was  £9,099  ($45,495).  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  2,532  depositors 
had  withdrawn  money  at  other  branches 
than  those  at  which  they  had  made  their 
deposits,  the  amount  thus  withdrawn 
being  £10,183  ($50,915).  The  Post- 
office  Savings-bank  Act  gives  the  de- 
positors the  right  to  the  repayment  of 
their  money  within  ten  days  after  they 
demand  it,  but  the  department  actually 
pays  such  demands  as  soon  as  the  re- 
turn of  post  shows  that  they  are  cor- 
rect. 

Though  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  practical  workings  of  a  business  of 
this  kind,  it  may  appear  complicated  and 
troublesome  to  extend  such  conven- 
iences to  the  public,  yet  in  fact  it  is  a 
simple  matter  of  routine.  The  general 
office  acts  very  much  as  the  Clearing 
House  in  New  York  acts  in  clearing  the 
complicated  accounts  of  the  various 
banks  of  that  city;  or  as  at  Washing- 
ton the  accounts  of  the  various  offices 
are  settled  in  the  money-order  business 
of  the  post-office. 

The  post-office  savings  banks  receive 


as  cash,  the  certificates  of  deposit  in  the 
old  savings  banks,  and  vice  versa.  The 
comparative  popularity  of  these  two 
methods  of  investment  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  six  months  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  establishment  of 
the  post-office  savings  banks,  4,357  per- 
sons transferred  accounts  to  them  from 
the  old  savings  banks,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £165,855  ($829,275), 
while  during  the  same  period  only  one 
depositor  transferred  his  account  from 
a  post-office  savings  bank,  to  a  savings 
bank.  He  was  probably  the  only  sur- 
viving descendant  of  the  original  con- 
servative, who  after  creation  regretted 
the  loss  of  chaos. 

The  business  of  the  post-office  sav- 
ings banks  is  done  with  regularity  and 
promptness.  Every  notice  of  with- 
drawal received  before  eleven  A.  M.  is 
answered  the  same  day,  if  possible.  A 
receipt  for  the  money  deposited  is  given 
by  the  postmaster  who  receives  it,  and  a 
record  of  the  fact  being  sent  to  the  Post- 
master-General, an  acknowledgment  of 
it  is  forwarded  by  mail  to  the  depositor. 
Until  this  acknowledgment  is  received 
the  receipt  given  him  by  the  postmas- 
ter is,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Post-office  Savings-bank  Act,  "  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  his  claim  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof  with  the  interest  thereon." 
This  makes  the  depositor  perfectly  se- 
cure. 

The  success  attending  this  practical 
reform,  is  shown  in  the  following  de- 
tails taken  from  a  parliamentary  report 
in  1863.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  were  91,965  depositors,  from 
whom  had  been  received  £735,253 
16s.  4rf.  ($3,676,265).  Of  this  money 
£669,271  had  been  paid  over  to  the 
national  debt  commissioners,  and  all  of 
it,  except  £1,745  Os.  Wd.  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  had  been  ex- 
pended in  buying  "  Consols,"  —  thus 
practically  withdrawing  from  the  market 
nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars of  the  national  debt. 
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The  foregoing  statements  show  con- 
clusively the  benefit  of  such  a  national 
system  of  savings  banks ;  and  it  seems 
strange  that  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  introduce  it  into  this  country.  Es- 
pecially since  we  have  borrowed  the* 
English  postal  money-order  system, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Post- 
office  Savings-bank  system,  and  have 
found  such  benefits  to  result  from  it. 
Again,  the  peculiar  character  of  our 
country,  as  compared  with  England, 
would  make  the  introduction  of  the 
post-office  savings  banks  here  produc- 
tive of  greater  benefits  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  government  itself,  than  their 
establishment  has  produced  in  England. 
At  present,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  we  are  most  probably  not  as 
well  provided  with  savings  banks  as 
the  English  were  before  the  16th  of 
September,  1861.  Our  large  cities  are 
generally  provided  with  such  institu- 
tions, but  the  numerous  small  towns 
and  villages  scattered  all  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  our  territory,  are  wholly 
without  any  convenience  of  this  kind 
for  the  industrious  and  saving.  As  a 
rule  the  farmers,  and  all  residents  of 
the  country,  have  no  other  means  of 
keeping  what  money  they  may  have 
on  hand,  than  of  hiding  it  in  a  secret 
stocking,  or  some  equally  secure  de- 
pository. A  few  statistics  will  make 
this  more  apparent,  and  give  a  basis 
from  which  to  estimate  how  poorly  the 
country  is  at  present  provided  with  con- 
veniences for  savings.  In  1867,  of  the 
eighty-three  savings  banks  in  active 
operation  in  New  York  State,  thirty- 
five  were  in  New  York  city  and  Brook- 
lyn, leaving  only  forty -eight  for  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Manifestly,  this  number  is  ab- 
surdly small,  and  yet  New  York  State 
is  much  better  supplied  in  this  respect 
than  many  other  States  of  the  Union, 
particularly  those  of  the  West  and 
South. 

Our  savings  banks  are  either  joint- 


stock  companies,  or  are  conducted  upon 
the  mutual  plan.  In  the  first  their 
method  of  procedure  is  simple  enough. 
They  collect  the  savings  of  the  indus- 
trious poor,  and  invest  them  in  mort- 
gages or  in  stocks.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  of  interest  they  pay  the 
depositors  and  that  which  they  receive 
from  investment  of  the  money  confided 
to  their  care,  is  divided  -among  the 
stockholders.  That  the  business  is  an 
excellent  one,  when  successfully  es- 
tablished, is  evident  from  the  fact  of 
the  numerous  institutions  which  have 
sprung  into  existence  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  first  savings  bank 
was  incorporated  in  New  York  city  in 
1819,  and  now  there  are  two  in  that 
city  with  over  ten  millions  of  deposits, 
five  with  more  than  five  millions,  and 
fifteen  with  sums  over  one  million  and 
less  than  five.  The  total  deposits  in 
New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  in  1867, 
amounted  to  $103,734,817. 

As  the  savings-banks,  as  a  rule,  pay 
nearer  four  than  five  per  cent,  interest, 
and  receive  an  average  of  seven  for 
their  investments  in  mortgages  and 
stocks,  it  is  evident  that  the  business 
must  be  profitable  to  those  who  manage 
it.  To  be  sure  they  almost  all  adver- 
tise that  they  pay  six  per  cent,  but  ex- 
amination will  show  that  they  actually 
pay  less  than  five.  This  result  they 
arrive  at  by  their  rules,  which  make  the 
moneys  deposited  after,  or  drawn  out 
before  certain  dates, not  entitled  to  inter- 
est. Even  supposing  they  pay  six,  yet 
the  one  per  cent,  additional  which  they 
receive  makes  the  business  sufficiently 
profitable,  particularly  when  such  large 
sums  are  employed,  and  are  furnished 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  That 
the  profits  are  large  is  shown  by  the 
extravagant  expenditure  in  building 
made  by  many  of  them.  If  a  bank, 
whether  for  savings  or  not,  makes  a 
shrewd  investment  in  real  estate,  and 
puts  up  a  building,  sub-letting  such  por- 
tions as  it  does  not  need  for  its  own  pur- 
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poses,  at  rates  which  give  it  its  needed 
accommodations  free,  or  nearly  free,  of 
rent,  such  an  operation  is  a  legitimate 
business  transaction.  But  in  New 
York  city  alone  there  are  savings-bank 
buildings,  occupied  only  by  the  banks 
themselves,  which  must  have  cost  in 
the  aggregate  at  least  five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  banks  so  sumptuously 
lodged  are  generally  those  conducted 
on  the  "  mutual "  plan.  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  gratification  for  the  pride 
of  the  directors  and  trustees  in  having 
their  offices  luxurious,  their  banking- 
room  spacious,  and  all  their  business 
appointments  splendid,  and  perhaps 
they  satisfy  themselves  for  the  expend- 
iture, with  the  theory  that  such  sur- 
roundings impress  the  public,  and  at- 
tract more  business.  But  the  money 
thus  spent  belongs  really  to  the  deposi- 
tors, and  if  they  understood  the  process 
they  would  no  doubt  do  more  than  re- 
monstrate, since  the  "  mutuality  "  of 
such  expenditures  would  appear  at  least 
questionable. 

The  advantages  of  introducing  into 
this  country  the  English  system  of  post- 
office  savings  banks,  would  be  great 
both  for  the  people  and  for  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  first  place  the  influence 
of  such  a  national  system,  everywhere 
suggesting  prudence  and  economy,  and 
offering  facilities  for  the  secure  invest- 
ment of  small  savings,  would  be  a  great 
agent  in  checking  and  reforming  care- 
less wastefulness.  Then  too,  the  facility 
which  this  system  alone  can  offer  for 
the  easy  transmission  of  money,  and 
the  consequent  saving  of  risk  of  loss 
and  of  expense,  would  be  great.  Not 
the  least  of  the  benefits  which  the  late 
war  has  conferred  upon  us,  is  the  uni- 
versality of  our  currency,  and  the  con- 
sequent saving  to  the  people  of  the 
discount  which  formerly  they  had  to 
pay  upon  money  they  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  its  issue.  The 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  depositors  will 
also  be  great.  The  government  can 
really  and  truly  pay  six  per  cent,  and 


this  would  be  an  increase  of  at  least 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  what  the  deposi- 
tors in  the  savings  bank  obtain  on  their 
investments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government 
would  be  equally  a  gainer  with  the  de- 
positors, by  such  a  change,  since  by  in- 
vesting the  savings  intrusted  to  it  in 
its  own  bonds,  it  would  save  the  differ- 
ence between  the  seven  per  cent,  it 
now  pays,  and  the  six  per  cent,  it 
would  then  pay.  In  1867  the  savings 
banks  of  New  York  State  had  on  de- 
posit nearly  $132,000,000.  In  1869 
the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  had 
on  deposit  $95,000,000.  Allowing  then 
that  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  there 
is  on  deposit  $273,000,000,  —  an  esti- 
mate rather  under  than  above  the 
probability,  —  we  have  a  total  of 
$500,000,000  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks  of  this  country,  one  per  cent, 
upon  which  amounts  to  $5,000,000  a 
year,  which  sum  would  be  yearly  saved 
to  the  government,  while  another 
$5,000,000  would  also  be  added  to 
the  interest  account  of  the  depositors. 
But  this  ten  millions  of  dollars,  impor- 
tant as  it  is,  would  not  be  as  valuable 
an  advantage  as  the  habits  of  prudence 
and  economy  inculcated  by  such  a  na- 
tional system. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
important  consideration  in  favor  of  such 
a  system,  is  the  fact  that  the  present 
organization  of  the  post-office  is  nearly 
if  not  quite  competent  for  doing  the 
business.  There  might  be  a  need  for 
a  new  department  at  Washington,  and 
some  new  clerks  in  the  largest  of  our 
cities,  but  this  would  be  the  entire  ex- 
pense necessary  in  its  introduction. 
For  the  large  majority  of  the  country 
the  present  post-office  force  would 
easily  suffice  for  the  extra  work  to  be 
done.  While  Congress  has  in  hand  the 
plan  of  doing  the  telegraphing  for  the 
people  in  connection  with  the  post- 
office,  would  it  not  be  well  for  it  to 
consider  this  system  which  Great  Brit- 
ain has  established  successfully  ? 
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BOSTON  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History  on  April  20, 
Professor  U.  S.  Shaler  stated  that  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Watertown,  he  had  dis- 
covered, near  the  United  States  Ar- 
senal, what  he  believed  to  be  the  ter- 
minal moraine  of  an  ancient  glacier. 
He  said  that  one  end  of  the  moraine 
rested  upon  the  flank  of  the  rocky  ridge 
which  defines  one  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Charles  River,  and  that  the  other 
end  was  cut  by  the  carriage-road 
which  runs  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Across  the  river  is  another 
noraine,  or,  it  may  be,  a  continuation 
of  the  first  one ;  this  second  moraine 
ends  at  the  ridge  which  defines  the 
other  side  of  the  river  valley. 

The  railroad  cuts  the  moraine  in 
two,  and  the  section  shows  the  usual 
moraine  structure  of  broken  rocks  and 
boulders  imbedded  in  finer  material. 

Mr.  Shaler  then  described  the  drift 
material  which  caps  most  of  the  low 
hills  lying  around  Boston  ;  and  showed 
that  this  drift  differs  from  the  moraine 
referred  to,  in  that  it  exhibits  a  par- 
tial stratification ;  for  the  stones  in  it 
lie  with  their  major  axes  more  or  less 
closely  parallel  to  the  horizon.  He 
believed  that  this  drift  material  was 
the  detrital  matter  of  the  glaciers, 
washed  down  and  deposited  in  this 
manner  when  they  melted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Niles  said  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  moraine  referred  to  by 
Professor  Shaler,  but  he  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  moraine  to 
be  found  here,  when  the  whole  surface 
of  the  country  about  Boston  exhibited 
such  unmistakable  evidences  of  post- 
glacial water  denudation.  He  called 
attention  to  a  hill  in  Somerville,  whose 
top  was  quite  bare  of  drift  material, 
and  whose  eastern  slope,  for  at  least 
fifty  feet  above  the  Mystic  River, 
showed  that  it  had  been  eroded  by  the 
action  of  the  sea.  He  then  referred 
to  the  stratified  river  gravels  in  the 


Charles  River  valley,  and  said  that 
they  could  riot  have  remained  had  the 
ice  filled  the  valley,  as  Professor  Shaler 
supposed.  He  stated,  moreover,  that 
the  rocks  of  the  Watertown  moraine 
were  not  lithologically  different  from 
the  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  and  had  not 
therefore  been  brought  from  a  distance, 
as  is  the  case  in  detritus  brought 
down  by  glaciers. 

Professor  Shaler,  in  replying  to  Mr. 
Niles,  said  that  he  believed  that  there 
had  been  two  periods  of  ice  action :  at 
the  end  of  the  first  glacial  period  the 
semi-stratified  deposits  found  upon 
the  Somerville  and  Chelsea  hills  had 
been  laid  down ;  after  which  the 
coast  had  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  and 
the  stratified  gravel  beds  had  been 
formed,  and  the  side  of  the  hill  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Niles  had  been  worn 
by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Then  the 
land  had  risen  and  another  period  of 
glaciation  ensued,  during  which  the 
moraine  he  had  observed  at  Water- 
town,  had  been  formed.  Mr.  Shaler 
did  not  think  that  this  second  ice 
period  had  been  of  long  duration,  nor 
that  it  had  worn  down  the  rocks  more 
than  a  few  inches. 


VIEWS  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON,  May  4,  1870. 
I  THINK  it  safe  enough  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  legislation  at  this 
session  for  the  purpose  of  re-recon- 
structing Tennessee.  In  a  talk  the 
other  day  with  one  of  the  Representa- 
tives from  that  State,  he  held  to  this 
doctrine  :  that  Congress  may  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  as  a  punishment 
for  local  disorder,  deprive  either  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion  of  its  right  to 
representation,  and  put  it  again  under 
military  rule  !  This  new  dispensation 
has  some  apostles  in  each  wing  of  the 
Capitol,  but  I  think  the  time  is  distant 
when  it  can  command  a  majority  vote 
in  either  or  before  the  country. 
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No  man  here  can  tell  how  the 
Georgia  muddle  will  finally  be  settled. 
The  single  issue  in  dispute  is.  whether 
Congress  shall  or  shall  not  allow  an 
election  to  be  held  next  fall  for 
members  of  the  legislature.  Those 
who  take  the  negative  of  this  proposi- 
tion denounce  those  who  take  the  af- 
firmative as  false  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  willing  to  surrender  the 
State  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
Knowing  something  of  the  influences 
at  work  in  Washington,  I  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  negative  carried 
on  this  war-cry.  "  If  gentlemen  are 
not  quiet,  the  Chair  will  be  obliged  to 
call  them  by  name,"  says  the  Speaker, 
on  occasion  of  great  turbulence  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  know  —  better  than 
Mr.  Speaker  Manners  Sutton  did  — 
what  would  happen  if  this  threat  were 
executed,  but  the  words  have  potency 
enough  to  bring  members  to  instant 
order.  "  You  shall  be  read  out  of  the 
party  if  you  vote  to  allow  the  election," 
shout  the  loud-voiced  and  self-consti- 
tuted "  whips  "  on  this  Georgia  issue  ; 
and,  just  now,  the  chances  appear  to  be 
that  the  threat  will  carry  the  day  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  long  contest  is 
reached. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing but  little  less  than  cruelty  in  the 
House  proposition  for  reducing  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  army  ;  and  I 
cannot  yet  believe  it  will  become  a  law. 
That  there  are  more  in  some  branches 
of  the  service  than  is  needful,  no  one 
pretends  to  deny ;  but  death  and  res- 
ignation are  gradually  decreasing  the 
excess,  and  Mr.  Senator  Wilson's  bill 
points  out  a  better  way  for  disposing 
of  the  surplus.  It  is  quite  the  fashion 
with  a  certain  class  of  roaring  critics 
to  abuse  Mr.  Wilson.  He  is  a  subject 
for  fair  censure,  just  as  other  public 
men  are  ;  but  the  charge  that  he  is 
under  the  control  of  West  Point  in- 
fluence is  as  silly  as  it  is  untrue.  He 
would  hardly  claim  that  in  his  ten 


years  of  duty  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Military  Committee  he  has  always  done 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  ;  but 
a  candid  examination  of  his  work  will 
show  that  he  has  mainly  acted  with 
wisdom,  and  an  honorable  regard  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  and  the  military 
service.  He  is  sometimes  careless  in 
detail,  but  it  cannot  be  that  the  coun- 
try will  disapprove  the  leading  ideas  of 
his  new  army  bill.  It  is  in  no  wise 
necessary  for  us  to  give  occasion  for 
the  charge  of  ingratitude,  and  we 
certainly  shall  give  such  occasion  if  we 
carry  the  principle  of  the  House  bill 
into  our  statute-books. 

We  are  to  learn  before  the  end  of 
the  session  that  the  creature  may  be 
stronger  than  the  creator.  Congress 
made  the  national  banks,  and  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken  they  will  dictate  the 
next  important  step  in  our  financial 
policy.  Every  third  man  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  has  his  plan,  and  in 
this  fact  lies  discord  ;  while  the  banks 
are  practically  a  unit  in  favor  of  a 
specific  line  of  legislation.  I  don't  say 
that  what  they  want  is  wholly  unfair 
or  wholly  selfish,  but  merely  call  at- 
tention to  their  strength  and  attitude, 
as  matters  for  the  consideration  of 
whoever  studies  the  financial  problem, 
and  add  that  the  course  of  things  here 
this  winter  has  convinced  me  that  they 
are  strong  enough  to  defeat  any  meas- 
ure plainly  inimical  to  their  interests. 

One  of  the  notable  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  amendment  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  on  the  18th  of  last 
month  by  Mr.  Representative  Burdett, 
of  Missouri,  which  is  in  these  words : 
"No  State  or  municipal  corporation 
within  any  State  of  the  United  States 
shall  levy  or  collect  any  tax  for  the 
support  or  aid  of  any  sectarian,  denom- 
inational, or  religious  school  or  educa- 
tional establishment ;  nor  shall  the  leg- 
islature of  any  State,  or  the  corporate 
authorities  of  •  ..y  municipality  within 
any  State  appropriate  any  money,  or 
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make  any  donation,  from  the  public 
funds  or  property  of  such  State  or  mu- 
nicipality, for  the  support  or  aid  of  any 
sectarian,  religious,  or  denominational 
school  or  educational  establishment. 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." It  is  not  likely  that  "  the  Con- 
gress "  will  give  much  time  at  the  pres- 
ent session  to  this  proposed  amend- 
ment ;  but  I  judge  the  day  is  coming 
when  we  must  incorporate  some  such 
phraseology  into  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

With  the  settlement  of  political  ques- 
tions left  as  a  heritage  of  the  war,  we 
are  to  turn  more  directly  to  issues  of  a 
social  or  economic  bearing.  Tariffs 
and  taxation  and  finances  and  mate- 
rial improvements  will  much  engage  the 
attention  of  the  people  ;  and  there  are 
indications  not  a  few  that  the  question 


of  education  is  coming  into  such  na- 
tional prominence  as  it  never  yet  has 
had  in  this  country.  The  effort  to  ex- 
clude the  Bible  from  public  schools  ; 
the  subserviency  of  the  New  York  city 
politicians  to  the  demands  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  for  school  money ;  the 
late  educational  message  of  President 
Grant;  the  grab-game  among  various 
weak  colleges  to  get  hold  of  what 
money  is  left  in  the  Freedmeu's  Bu- 
reau ;  Mr.  Representative  Hoar's  bill 
to  compel  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon-school system  in  the  several  States 
where  it  does  not  exist ;  the  endorse- 
ment given  to  the  central  idea  of  his 
measure  by  the  Republican  General 
Committee  of  Virginia;  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  educational  amendment ;  — 
as  I  look  at  the  field,  all  these  things 
are  signs  of  a  coming  struggle  in  Coii- 
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